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IF YOU AND YOUR 
COMPANY HAVE 
THIS KIND OF 
PROBLEM... 


SEE THIS STUDY 


This report shows how a marketing 
situation was analyzed and strategy 

developed for publication advertising DEVE (0 p H t 
and sales promotion ...a plan that trig- 
gered over 4100 inquiries and a 46% sales PRO f 

increase. It demonstrates the power of TAR Lf 
coordinated advertising and merchandis- 
ing to produce profitable sales leads. Ask . ALES LF Ap 
to see it—find out how we can help you 


keep your salesmen busy, happy and 
well-paid. Write or telephone today. 




















WALDIE and BRIGGS Inc. 
CAdiertising 


221 NORTH LASALLE STREET ° CHICAGO ° FRanklin 22-8422 





























JOURNAL 


How’s your Business in the South? 





By most standards of comparison your business in the South should 

be increasing faster than in the nation as a whole. The South is growing 
faster industrially than any other region. . . . For the last ten years a new 
million-dollar-or-more plant has begun operation in the South for 

every working day. The Southern Association of Science and Industry 
predicts that 10,000 more new plants will add their volume to Southern 


industry by 1965. 


Abernethy Publications serve eight segments of Southern industry, 
have the hometown touch, and can carry your message to the sixteen 
states from Maryland to Texas and Oklahoma. In this broad region 
where per capita income is increasing at a rate almost double that of 


the rest of the nation, you need added eae 








SOUTHERN ADVERTISING. AND PUBLISHING 


Southern spokesman for Southern advertising — reaching 
agencies, advertising managers, sales managers, and district 
sales managers of national firms, media and media represen- 
tatives. 


SOUTHERN FOOD PROCESSOR 


Food processing, one of the South’s most important indus- 
tries, continues its rapid expansion — both freezing and 
canning. 


SOUTHERN GARMENT MANUFACTURER 


Producing more than $2 billion worth of garments annually, 
the South is the fastest growing section of the nation in the 
garment manufacturing industry. 


SOUTHERN JEWELER 


This outstanding merchandising paper is the buyers’ guide of 
the active jewelry trade — wholesale and retail. 









GREATER COVERAGE WHERE BUSINESS IS GROWING FASTEST 


SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURER 


Complete saturation of the Nation’s 5th largest industry 
named a growth industry by financiers. The Southern segment 
of the industry manufactures over 55% of the pulp and 40% 
of the paper and paperboard. 


SOUTHERN PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER 


Guidebook and welcome aid to better Southern printers and 
lithographers—plus newspaper mechanical superintendents. 


SOUTHERN STATIONER AND OFFICE OUTFITTER 


A merchandising paper with outstanding acceptance among 
leading stationers, stationery departments, and office supply, 
furniture and equipment dealers. 


NEW SOUTH BAKER 


Complete coverage of baking in the South — an industry 
that is constantly expanding its facilities. 


ABERNETHY PUBLICATIONS 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY, President 
75 Third Street, N.W. . 


























Atlanta 8, Georgia 
1200 N, Ashland Avenue e Chicago 22, Illinois 
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New Market Data For 8 Fields 
Simplifies Market Analysis 


your free copies: today 


(Franchise-Paid) 


The only specialized publication that 
serves exclusively the men who specify, 
buy and design hydraulic and pneu- 
matic products and electric controls for 
industrial, mobile and aircraft applica- 
tions. 
® Characteristics of 810 independent fivid 
power distributors in the U.S.A. and 


of hydraulic distributors. 
whe buy and market hydrav- 
ic and p t and 





ai ry 
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marketing areas for OEM and in- 
hydraulic and pneumatic equip- 
and accessories. 


Flow 
(Franchise-Paid) 


First and leading magazine in the mate- 
rial handling and industrial packaging 
field. Reaches the key men who specify 
and/or buy material handling and pack- 
aging equipment and supplies for the 
nation’s largest users. 
@ Market for Powered Industrial Trucks. 
@ Market for Overhead Cranes and Hoists. 
@ Market for Mobile Yard Handling 
Equipment. 
@ How Franchise-Paid Circulation operates 
in the Material Handling Feld. 


Aeronautical Purchasing 


Serves exclusively the procurement, pur- 

chasing and material control executives 

throughout the entire aeronautical 
market. 

@ The changed role of aeronautical pro- 
curement and how it effects your mer- 
chandising. 

@ Or Equal — how the purchasing depart- 
ment evaluates suppliers, 

@ Study of educational background of 
purchasing personnel in the aircraft 
industry. 


Welding Illustrated 
(Franchise-Paid) 


A quarterly—reaches more than 76,000 
plants. Furnishes a new mass market for 
suppliers of welding and cutting prod- 
ucts. Read regularly by more active 
welding users than all other welding 
and metal working magazines combined. 
@ The markets for welding, cutting, braz- 
ing and auxiliary products. 
@ WIAA media file and market analysis. 
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Commercial Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning 
(Franchise-Paid) 


The industry’s only full time merchan- 

dising magazine. Reaches over 30,000 

active firms who specify, engineer, mer- 

chandise, sell, install and maintain com- 
mercial refrigeration and air condition- 
ing and components. 

@ Analysis of wholesaler activity in the 
air conditioning and refrigeration 
markets. 

@ Buying habits and preferences of air 
conditioning and refrigeration contractors. 

@ Analysis of air conditioning and refrig- 
eration distributor-dealer marketing ac- 
tivities. 


Materials Handling Illustrated 
(Franchise-Paid) 


A quarterly — reaches more than 100,- 
000 plants Not Covered by FLOW Mag- 
azine. Coverage represents a big, new 
and growing market requiring material 
handling and industrial packaging equip- 
ment and accessories. 

@ Here's what it takes to sell the BIG 
market for material handling and pack- 
aging equipment in the United States. 
NIAA Media File and Market Analysis. 


Occupational Hazards 
(Franchise-Paid) 


Most widely preferred publication in the 

safety and health equipment field. Di- 

rected to 22,000 qualified active buyers 

of equipment in 15,000 plants. 

@ An analysis of the U. S$. market for 
safety equipment. 

@ U. S. markets for fire extinguishers. 

@ U. S. markets for plant dispensary sup- 
plies and equipment. 

@ U. S. markets for ladders and scaffolds. 





Market Information 


Precision Metal Molding 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to the design, use, manufacture and fin- 
ishing of precision cast or folded parts 
(die shell, permanent mold and plaster 
mold and investment castings and 
powdered metal parts). 
@ Metal consumption and production data 
book. 
@ 72 advertisers prove the market. 
@ Manufacturers’ representative in the pre- 
cision metal molding field. 
How 923 plants finish die castings. 
Analysis of the precision foundry market 
and its important segments. 
Who Reads It? — analysis of editorial 
objectives and reader interest. 


Modern Office Procedures 
(Franchise-Paid) 


Reaches over 100,000 office operations 
and management men who specify and 
buy office supplies and equipment. Writ- 
ten in how-they-do-it style, MOP is read 
and preferred by men with buying 
authority. 


@ How much circulation ig “enough” te 
effectively cover the office market. 


@ The growth of the U. S. office market. 


Industry & Welding 
(Franchise-Paid) 


The only magazine in the welding field 

that provides 300% more reader cover- 

age of all the major buyers of welding 

equipment and supplies. 

@ A study of 1485 distributors in the 
welding industry. 

®@ A list of merchandising distributors in 
the welding field. 

@ How Franchise-Paid Circulation operates 
in the welding field. 

@ Readership study of welding distributors. 


Franchise-Paid Circulation combines the best features of both paid and 
controlled circulation methods. Salesmen of leading sales organizations in 
every specialized market select men with buying authority to receive 
Franchise-Paid Circulation publications, Subscriptions to these publications 
are paid for by the franchise holders. There is no waste. Dead wood is 
immediately eliminated because circulation is continuously audited by field 
sales organizations, as well as by BPA. 


*Send your request for the above studies to the publication 


d,a ber of 





the Industrial Publishing Corp. 


812 HURON ROAD e 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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STRIAL MARKETING 


CONTENTS 


What This Book Is; How to Use it ...... 


General Subject Index to Markets ...... 


A complete and extensive list of mar- 
ket references, enabling the user to 
find the data on almost any field or in- 
dustry in the shortest possible time. 


Index to U.S. Publications ............ 
An alphabetical index, giving the page 
number on which detailed information 


for every business publication appear- 
ing in this volume may be found. 


Index to Canadian Publications ........ 


Business Reference Publications ........ 


A complete alphabetical list of all year 
books, catalog files and other reference 
publications published for business. 
Detailed information about each pub- 
lication appears in the section served 
by the publication. 


Business Publications and Their Markets .... 


A factual and analytical study of the 
uses and functions of all types of busi- 
ness publications. Extremely valuable 
as background material. 


Audit and Business Paper Associations .... . 


Index to Media Data ..........ce0e0008 


An alphabetical index to all advertisers 
in this volume, giving the page num- 
bers on which their analyses are to be 
found. 


36 


38 


43 











# 1 Buy in Industrial READERS, Per 
advertising dollar, NEWSWEEK deliv- 
ers more readers in industry than any 
other major news or business maga- 
zine. Specifically: NEWSWEEK delivers 
$0.2 readers in industry; U.S. News & 
World Report, 74.9; Time, 60.2; Busi- 
ness Week, 55.8; Fortune, 42.0. 





# 1 Buy in Purchasers of CAPITAL 
EQUIPMENT. In 1956 an industry- 
inspired survey of itself revealed that 
in 82% of companies studied, recom- 
mendations on re-equipment outlays 
were made by technical management 
personnel. NEWSWEEK delivers more 
readers in this area, per advertising 
dollar, than any—ANY—other weekly 
news or business magazine. 


#1 in BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, 
GOVERNMENT. NEWSWEEK.-delivers 
more readers in the B-I-G market, per 
advertising dollar, than any other 
weekly news or business-magazine, 
86.3% of NEWSWEEK’S 1,100,000 cir- 
culation is concentrated here. And 
70.7% influence purchases in connec- 
tion with their work. 
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ING PAGE GAINS. NEWSWEEK in 1956 
_led all other weekly news and business 
Magazines in both percentage and 
number of page gains from industrial 
advertisers—capping consistent year- 
by-year gains in this area since World 
War IL. 


ustrial 
Power 


! #1 in INDUSTRIAL ADVERTIS- 


#1 in CORPORATE ADVERTIS- 
ING. In 1956, NEWSWEEK led all maga- 
zines in advertising pages run in the 
50 largest corporate campaigns. 

Ask for a summary of NEWSWEEK’S 
Continuing Study of Magazine Cov- 
erage of Industry; and a reprint of 


| the magazine for com-mun!-cative people 







NEWSWEEK’s latest report’ on its Sur- 
vey of Capital Appropriations con- 
ducted. by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Write to Director 
of Research, NEWSWEEK, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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“POP’’ of the morning 


Elmer’s in, bright and early, to give the staff at 
Fairfax Products a preview of the latest additions to 
his family album. This “cameraman” never has to 
leave home for a set full of actors — extras included! 

If an industrial salesman calling on Fairfax could 
command the crowd Elmer does, he could afford De 
Mille for his family “shots”! But only advertising 
gets to so many people at one time. And advertising 
in The Saturday Evening Post gets to more of the 
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“right” people in industry ...the supervisors, plan- 
ners and directors who either make or influence im- 
portant buying decisions. In fact, industry leaders 
use The Post because it reaches 30% more people in 
business and industry than the 3 leading news and 


business magazines combined! 


The Saturday Evening —gets to 


b IQS T ALL the people 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


who mean business 


UMI 








UMI 











The Saturday Evening 


The leaders choose- 


POST 

















No. of 
‘ “ a Company yis. 
+] 
Listed on this page is a Who’s Who of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 20 
American business and industry. Each of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 19 
. : Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 18 
these highly successful companies has Dow Chemical Co., The 18 
been an advertiser in the Post for ten National Gypsum Co. 18 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Subsidiary 
years or more. They know the Post gets of Kennecott Copper Corp. 17 
: Cushman Motor Works, Inc. 17 
to all the people who mean business! Electric Companies Advertising Program 17 
Industrial Gloves Co. 17 
Nachman Co. Spring Products 17 
Reznor Manufacturing Co. 17 
No. of No.of Victor Adding Machine Co. 17 
Company yrs. Company YS. York Corp. 17 
Remington Rand, Johns-Manville Corp. 37 Dictaphone Corp. 16 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 58 Simmons Co. 37 Electro-Mobile Div., 
Parker Pen Co., The 57 Armco Steel Corp. 36 General Motors Corp. 16 
Stanley Works, The 57 Underwood Corp. 36 International Business Machines Corp. 16 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The 56 Caterpillar Tractor Co. 35 Irwin Auger Bit Co. 16 
Radio Corporation of America 56 GMC Truck & Coach Div., Kahn, David, Inc., 
Goodrich Company, The B. F. 55 General Motors Corp. 35 Wearever Pens 16 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 51 International Harvester Co. 34 American Cyanamid Co. 15 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co. 50 Parker Rust Proof Co. 34 Bank of America 15 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 50 Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 32 Boeing Airplane Co. 15 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 50 Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 32 Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 15 
United States Rubber Co. 50 Travelers Insurance Co. 32 Great American Insurance Co. 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The 49 Belden Mfg. Co. 31 Inland (Manufacturing Div., 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 48 Black & Decker Mfg. Co., The 31 General Motors Corp. 15 
Glin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 48 Raybestos Div. of Mack Trucks, Inc. 15 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.),E. 1. 48 Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 31 Airtemp, Division of Chrysler Corp. 14 
Webster Co., F. S. 48 Eagle Pencil Co. 30 Hertz System, Inc. 14 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 47 International Nickel Co., Inc., The 30 Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp. 14 
National Lead Co. 47 Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 29 Better Vision Institute, Inc. 13 
Hammermill Paper Co. 46 Sheaffer, W. A., Pen Co. 29 Borg-Warner Corp. 13 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 46 Aluminum Co. of America 28 Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 13 
American Radiator & Standard Bostitch, Inc. 28 Marchant Calculators, Inc. 13 
Sanitary Corp. 45 Ray-0-Vac Co. 28 Petersen Mfg. Co., Inc. 13 
Barrett Division, American Express Co. 27 Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 13 
The Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 45 Nicholson File Co. 27 Thompson Products, Inc. 13 
Waterman Pen Co., The 44 Wagner Electric Corp. 27 West Bend Aiuminum Co. 13 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 44 American Hard Rubber Co. 26 Western Union Telegraph Co. 13 
Ford Division, Ford Motor Co. 43 Celotex Corp., The 26 Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 12 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 43 Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 25 Detroit Diesel Engine Division, 
Great Northern Railway Co. 42 Dennison Manufacturing Co. 24 General Motors Corp. 12 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 42 Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. De Vilbiss Co., The 12 
Delco-Remy Division, Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 24 First National City Bank of New York 12 
General Motors Corp. 41 Scripto, Inc. 24 Portland Cement Association 12 
Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 4] Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 23 Skil Corp. 12 
Esterbrook Pen Co., The 41 American Gas Association 22 United Aircraft Corp. 12 
General Tire & Rubber Co., The 41 Association of American Railroads 22 Wheeling Corrugating Co. 12 
United States Steel Corp. 41 Carrier Corp. 22 Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 11 
Burroughs Corp. 40 Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 22 Mayflower Warehousemen’s Ass’n. 11 
Royal Typewriter Co., The National Cash Register Co., The 22 Reynolds Metals Co. 11 
Div. of Royal McBee Corp. 40 Republic Steel Corp. 22 Rheem Manufacturing Co. 11 
Western Electric Co. 40 Blaisdell Pencil Co. 21 Invertors Diversified Services, Inc. 10 
Warren Co., S. D. 39 Millers Falls Co. 21 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 10 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 38 Plumb, Inc., Fayette R. 21 North American Van Lines, Inc. 10 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corp. 38 Eaton Manufacturing Co. 20 Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 10 
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HERE’S WHY WE CAN DELIVER COMPLETE CLIPPING COVERAGE 
OF OVER 3300 BUSINESS, FARM AND CONSUMER MAGAZINES! 


Here is what makes Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau a complete, satis- 
factory service for business, farm 
and consumer publications. We are 
a specialized clipping service for 
magazines and can give business a 
complete clipping service in this 
field. We have had 24 years of 
experience in developing our now 
proven technique for handling 
clippings. We can deliver complete 
clippings in any one of our four 
categories of service: Publicity, 
Competitive Publicity, Competitive 
Advertising, or Subject Research. 

Here are the steps we take to 
make sure we are offering com- 
plete reading and clipping. 
|. GUARANTEED READING LIST — 
We maintain an elaborate sub- 
scription system that allows us to 
guarantee our reading list as pub- 
lished annually in Bacon’s Public- 
ity Checker. All magazines are 
checked in accurately to prevent 
missing any issue of any publica- 
tion. 

2. DOUBLE CHECK CLIENTS IN- 
STRUCTIONS—If a client’s instruc- 
tions are unclear or are altered we 
make a special effort to secure all 
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essential details. 

3. READER'S MANUAL—Each read- 
er at Bacon gets a detailed, cross- 
indexed manual containing full in- 
structions on every account. Noth- 
ing is left to guess work. Daily 
changes are made in each reader's 
manual to keep it continuously up 
to date. No reader has to rely on 
memory. 

4, TRAINING DEPARTMENT—Each 
reader is thoroughly trained in a 
special training department. Only 
when judged competent does the 
trainee become a part of the regu- 
lar reading teams. 

5. NO QUOTA SYSTEM—Each 
Bacon reader or clipper is encour- 
aged to take all the time necessary 
to do a reliable job of providing 
clients with neat, complete, accu- 
rately identified clippings. Em- 
ployees are well paid and thus we 
can maintain intelligent, well edu- 
cated personnel. 

6. NO FARMING OUT—We do all 
our own work ourselves, on our 
own premises, with Bacon-trained 
personnel. We neither buy clip- 
pings from other bureaus or sell 
our own clippings to others. 


Thus you can see we try to do 
one job to the best of our ability. 
Perhaps we can help you solve 
your clipping problem? Write, 
phone or come in to see us today. 

R. H. Bacon, President 


BACON’S 
PUBLICITY 
CHECKER 


This is our reading list. 

Coded by editors to 

show publicity used in 

over 3300 business, farm and con- 
sumer magazines in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists. Assures sending each edi- 
tor material he desires. Spiral bound 
fabricoid, 6'4%4"' x 9!/2"—288 pages. 
$15.00. Sent on approval. Published 


annually. 


BACON'S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WAbash 2-8419 



















What This Book is; How 


= THe 1958 ANNUAL Market Data 
& Dmectory Numser of Industrial 
Marketing is designed to provide 
essential information on industrial 
markets and the business publica- 
tions which serve them. 

Compiled from _ hundreds of 
sources — from publication re- 
search in the field, from the federal 
government, from associations and 
research groups — it is entirely 
staff written. 


= THIS BOOK serves many pur- 
poses, perhaps the most vital of 
which is the selection of markets. 
The Market Data & Directory 
Number defines these markets, 
measures their scope, and traces 
their growth, 

Once an advertiser decides to sell 
a market, he can use this book as a 
guide to the publications serving it. 
In capsule form, the Number pro- 
vides sufficient detail on rates and 
circulations to enable him to make 
an intelligent decision. 

It is used to find potential mar- 
kets for industrial products and 
services, to serve as a guide in the 
preparation of budget presentations, 
to suggest copy angles for the most 
effective appeal to a given set of 
buyers, to establish sales quotas 
through checking against over-all 
industry statistics, to list names of 
editors for technical articles or 
publicity releases, to provide a 
ready source of publications and 
associations capable of supplying 
additional detailed information 
about their fields and for many 
other purposes. 

All these uses are conveniently 
embodied in one handy package, in 
which each industrial market is 
treated in a uniform manner under 
the following 7 subject headings: 


= CurrENT TreNps. Each section 
begins with a review of recent 
trends in the field which tells what 
is going on and often forecasts what 
the immediate future is likely to 
hold. This section frequently opens 
with a definition and description of 
what the field covers. 


® Basic Statistics. This section 
lists and discusses the major prod- 
ucts of the individual industry. It 
describes the principal subdivisions 
in the field, tells how many plants 
there are and in some cases out- 
lines the geographic distribution of 
the industry, When available, fig- 
ures are given both in dollars and 
units in production. 


= WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS. Con- 
siderable care has been used in 
preparing this section to provide as 
much information as feasible on 
what the industry buys — rather 
than, as in the above section, what 
it makes. In keeping with the de- 
sires of most industrial advertisers, 
more emphasis has been placed on 
capital goods and equipment than 
on materials. This section should be 
extremely valuable to advertisers 
and agencies surveying or re-ana- 
lyzing a field as a potential market. 


= How THE INDUSTRY BUys. The 
intention of this section is to pro- 
vide each person who wants to sell 
something to the industry with a 
“short course” on how the industry 
buys. Buying practices are often a 
controversial matter and in prepar- 
ing this section the editors have 
relied on informed opinion in the 
industry, upon outside surveys, and 
upon the various publications which 
have contributed basic material. 


m= Soukces oF DATA. The sources 
from which each section has been 
prepared are listed at the end of the 
written portion of the text. 


= ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF INFORMA- 
TION. At the end of the written por- 
tion of each section is a list of avail- 
able market data. Following page 
32 are business reply cards which 
can be used to obtain any of this 
material.) This section concludes 
with a listing of leading trade as- 


sociations, research organizations 
and promotional groups, with their 
addresses, from which additional, 
more detailed information may be 
obtained. 


@ MEDIA COVERING THE MARKET. The 
last sub-division of each section 
contains an alphabetical list of all 
publications serving the field, with 
the essential media information on 
circulation; size of type page; pub- 
lication and closing dates; adver- 
tising rates; audit and other data. 

Where ABC circulation figures 
are given, the first indicates aver- 
age total paid circulation for the 
six-month period. The _ second 
shows average total paid and un- 
paid distribution. 

In the case of BPA figures, the 
first represents average total con- 
trolled and paid circulation. The 
second shows average total distri- 
bution. 

Tue Canadian Circulations Audit 
Board, Inc., describes the first fig- 
ure given in its reports as “average 
controlled circulation, consecutively 
mailed,. individually addressed.” 
The second figure includes, in addi- 
tion, bulk circulation, transient 
orders, samples, advertisers, agen- 
cies, and exchanges, and unclassi- 
fied. 

For all types of audited publica- 
tions, vocational breakdowns are 
based on a single issue; they do not 
coincide with average circulation. 


How to Use The Market Data Book 


= There are six indexes in the for- 
ward part of this Number. In addi- 
tion, the industrial sections them- 
selves are arranged alphabetically 
by title throughout the Number and 
media listings for the publications 
are arranged alphabetically within 
each section and sub-section. 
Using the Market Data & Direc- 
tory Number is simple if the in- 
dexes are used properly: 
= GeneraL Supsect INDEX TO Mar- 
KETS. This index starts on page 11 
and is just what it says — a sub- 
ject index to the various industrial 
markets covered in the Number. 
= InpEX TO U.S. PUBLICATIONS. 
This index starts on page 16 and 
lists alphabetically each media list- 
ing published in the Number. 
= InpEx TO CANADIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS. This index covers Canadian 


publications alphabetically and is 
on page 32. 

= InpDEx TO Business REFERENCE 
PusiicaTions. This is an alphabeti- 
cal index of year books, catalog 
files and other reference publica- 
tions described in the Number and 
starts on page 33. 

= Group PUBLISHERS OF THE U.S. 
This section lists each publishing 
company having three or more pub- 
lications, each of which is also listed 
alphabetically. The index starts on 
page 39. 

® InpEX TO ADVERTIZERS AND SPE- 
c1AL Mepra Data. This is more than 
the usual alphabetical index of ad- 
vertisers because each advertiser 
has designed his ad to be of maxi- 
mum value to the users of this 
Number. It will be found on pages 
43 and 44. 
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national advertisers 


use space in 


W.R.C. Smith Publications 


Men responsible for sales recognize the need for strong advertising 
concentration on the South and Southwest. Geographic and popu- 
lation characteristics make it necessary. This market’s burgeon- 
ing economy warrants it. 


In the fields they serve, the W. R. C. Smith regional business 
papers enable advertisers to do the hard-hitting, market-wide job 
that pays off in the South and Southwest. Fields are: automotive, 
hardware, building supply, electrical, farm equipment, power and 
industry. In big city and small, the Smith magazines influence 
billions of dollars of buying power which is missed by journals 
of general distribution. 


Put Smith’s strength in the South and Southwest to work for 
you. Devote to this market a share of your advertising in propor- 
tion to the market’s potential and you will be more than pleased 
with the results. 


W.R.C. SMITH gf 


SMITH 


Publishing Co. Wi 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 





SERVING THE SOUTH & SOUTHWEST—Southern Automotive Journal, South- 
ern Hardware, Southern Building Supplies, Electrical South, Southern Power 
& Industry, Southern Farm Equipment. 


SERVING THE NATION—Textile Industries @ Write for authoritative “on-the- 
spot” data regarding any field served. Smith knows the South—Southwest. 





Representative advertisers 
capitalizing on the influence 
of Smith Publications 
in the South and Southwest 


A-C 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Babcock and Wilcox Co. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Chrysler Motor Co. 

Celotex Corp. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Crane Co. 

Carrier Corp. 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. 


D-G 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
John Deere 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Corp. 
Graybar Electric Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


H-K 

Harbour Plywood Corp. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Ingersoll Rand Co. 

International Harvester 
International Salt Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Koppers Co. Inc. 

M. W. Kellogg Co. 

L-O 

Lamson and Sessions Co. 

Libbey Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
Masonite Corp. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Manning, Maxwell and Moore 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

National Gypsum Co. 

Norfolk and Western Railway Co. 
National Lead Co. 

National Starch Products 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


P-S 

Perfect Circle Corp. 

Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 
Proctor and Gamble Distributing Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Raybestos Division 

Reynolds Metals Co. 
Remington Arms Co. 

Ruberoid Co. 

RCA Engineering Products Div. 
Stewart Warner Corp. 

Sherwin Williams Co. 

Sinclair Refining Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Standard Brands 

Swift and Co. 


T-Y 

Texas Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Todd Shipyards Corp. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Plywood Corp. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Wagner Electric Corp. 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Wiererhauser Sales Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Worthington Corp. , 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 
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General Subject index to Markets... 


(Major Industrial Categories and Their Page References Appear in Bold Face Type) 


MIO at 415 
Advertising and Merchandising 
Pees ewok 46, 478, 488, 510 
EM Ee ED PO KEE 127 
Air Conditioning <2... 5.064..3 298 
POI ee he ec mae swiek 76 
Alcoholic Beverages .......... 251 
PR ioe See eee as 415 
MEAN oo Sais a wg Se a's 407, 415 
Apparel Manufacturing ....64, 558 
ONS oS ae eee 97 
PATON oe eel ess ek ee 357 
Automotive Industry .......... 67 
Aviation ...... 76, 285, 447, 465, 565 
ON IS OTE ONS 2 ARERR RS! 253 
Banking and Financial ......... 92 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles ..525 
NNN acy Gates «titles hg 5 525 
BEV OCRBES 0S os oak 251, 256 
Pee Furnaces... 65 cis. aces 415 
RU as a: aiaie cis peR ieee cates 389 
Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 
DR Ss Gage Sask oS Owe 256 
Brewing and Malting .......... 251 
Brick and Clay Products ...... 135 
Broedcasting 2.6. .6s a. cee 46, 183 
CS See Gago ny rene Te 97, 205 
Building Materials and Supplies 
cians SONNETS 97, 135, 351 
SMO oo ia o's Sialeleiegn’s 0s 67, 447, 565 
Business Reference Publications 33 
BR ss vo hale «bp eleaiecnies wie 265 
Magers Gries oii ea sevice ko 33 
ORR ss osc ee wn 121, 221 
NIN os Pees sos els Vacide obs 262 
Canned Foods 2.0005 6. oi 259 
RN cota keg baa sar cat ncs 478 
NEMS sie ee) Bu cae os 2 33 
Cement and Quarry Products 
NE 5k 4 5 Sees 127 
Central Stations .......... 172, 502 
Ceramics; Glass... ..........: 135 
NG oe os ka cea NW ove hes 0 265 
Chemical Process Industries 
Petes cee ea 139, 289, 465, 488, 497 
Civil Engineering ........ 205, 454 
RMON PONCE 8 Scans ovate pe 135 
RMR es sie s gece kk 8 348 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ . .64, 525 
Clothing, Women’s ........ 64, 525 
UN isc oe ek oe whe ee 327 
go oo arsis cu Mia's o's os Pewee’ 149 
SR oe Ee Avena mer cen 149, 415 
ee OOPS oy vie oe oo ae 522 
Communications .......... 183, 555 
Concrete Products: ©... 0.6.64 127 
COMEGCHONCEY 2... 5.5 5. soe sinew 262 
RUMOMIPUICHOR 6255 os Sc oka vee 97, 205 
PO MINETS oe cr Re 478, 570 
ee ge Me Ne ne es 570 
A 5 rs ca eae conta ee 407, 415 
SemNN  y s ois y ose ies eV 415 
URROD S55 cee wea cas Ses eae 558 


Cotton Ginning ............... 155 
CRUSROR UNE oe ke secs vce 127 
MS PRON e543 un 6 A Lab oo Sotn de 235 
i IO Pac eR are RIE SPAT ar" 525 
Dairy: Products... 5 o656 5c 5.8 265 
PI ee pai bys poxeak ae, es 398 
Department Stores, Women’s .. 
Ree SiS a SSK xe 64, 525 
Design Engineering ..156, 357, 415 
Detergents ....... Povex oes 139, 348 
Diesel Industry ...... 167, 502, 514 
Dimension Stone .............. 127 
WROCOTIOS 260 s's dsb pcs cee esaeees 33 
Distribution .......... 285, 315, 525 
Drugs, Proprietaries ........... 525 
Pere SROOHB os cs soe vide veews 525 
MN Soe ies basa eles 348, 558 
Wee SoS oe sk oe 337 
UTS. ee) ES a 172, 502 
Electric Railways .............. 565 
Electronics: Radio - Communi- 
cations, Industrial............ 183 
PON eG veg ca see ws 275 
Ree sais rc eos is « Selcusgies 135 
Engineering Construction . .205, 454 
ME iv ack eee i eeuees a 510 
Exports and Imports ...... 221, 121 
Pe to Sac ss bas 558 
Factory Supplies .............. 315 
Farm Markets .........5....:. 230 
Farm Operating Equipment .. .235 
Federal Supply Service ........ 294 
RN yee cr so ere ees 275 
WRENN 2s cnc ac cb cea e ees 139 
We ess SS Se es 92 
Fire Departments ............. 454 
Wo soa eck oes 271 
Pie COV OTINES. - o5.as fe SEES Ss 5 525 
Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 242 
PIO Ne 8 i sos baa Sees 8 275 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
Nias es hay 0k s ne ee Ow 246 


Food Manufacturing & Process- 
ing—Alcoholic Beverages ....251 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Baking .............. 253 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Bottling, Beverages, 
Soda Fountains .............. 256 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Canning, Freezing and 
RON INE icon bce Sick chokes s 259 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing —Confectionery 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Dairy Products 
Food Manufacturing & Process- 
. ing—Fishing 
Food Manufacturing & Process- 
ing—Fresh Fruits & Vegeta- 
EERSTE Pap pe ay een ae 273 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Grain and Grain Prod- 


WOW ee een 275 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
essing—Meat Packing and By- 


Pree 5 ee ae 281 
Piette PEs. oe ke 221 
Foutertes 5 os ec ee 415 


Freight Transportation and Dis- 
tribution 285, 67, 76, 389, 447, 514 


Preeti: WOOUe i556 0555 686 Ses 259 
Fruits and Vegetables ........ 273 
Furniture, Bedding and House 
Purnisnings 2k ck ss 525, 570 
Grae, Ei eis se ais ee Se 289 
Gas Appliances .......... 298, 570 
Cem Soca hy ab nce ay eae 465 
General Stores’... 6.0.6. .00555 525 
RN gs a targ w eS and tee ee 135 
Clee Cte Se ae ao ae 327 
Government Services .......... 294 
Grain and Grain Products ....275 
CHRO E oo occ kk s scrapes 127 
Gypsum (See Cement) ........ 127 
HatawWare 5k se eee 525 
ER o's ca Mote Rae eS 525 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Condi- 
tioning, Ventilating, Sheet 
Metal Working ............. 298 
EE oe es 205, 454 
TIONS ios. ya bass eR ela 525 
Hospitals, Nursing ............ 322 
Hotels, Clubs, Motels .......... 327 
House Furnishings ............ 525 
Household Appliances ......... 525 - 
Hydro-Electric Power ......... 172 
TOG e-gna tibial nately Wa hc we ee ped 
1Ge oC PCORY i oso fo ken hoa as 265 
PINs BtORE yeas oa eee ies 172 
TWRNENVES S555 36 dam Siege a eee es 221 
Industrial Distribution 315, 357, 415 
Industrial Safety .............. 357 
Institutional Markets .......... 319 
Institutional Markets—Hospitals 
J hilbieracd wie ol Gate Rooa a ee ee ee 322 
Institutional Markets—H ot els, 
Motels ...... Pre ee ere 327 
Institutional Markets—Restaur- 
SNR ee eu ieee 332 
Institutional Markets-Schools . .337 
WASGVAROe 5 cos Od Boeke 345 
iG an Steel (6 fo casa ek esas 415 
POOR OIE oo eS eee oe 407 
SOWETO es eae 525 
Knit | Giode -5)0.5 <a. svis ss 64, 525, 558 
Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 348 
LP Siete ASRS gee Sa peeLan ee PERS Sr asie ae 407 
RUNES Si cS ha 6 ieee beeen 553 
IE GMO SO ie 127 
DAOSOUS 6 oc ieten 510 
NNN, oi-e.c sink bo 00 a Ree ween 289 
PE ee RE eS 465 
Lumber ......... 351, 97, 488, 570 
Machine Tools ..........-sese 415 
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Negligees by Blanche Lingerie 








ACCENT 
ON 
OPACITY 


Good opacity need not be sacrificed in order 
to keep the other important paper qualities at 
a high level. In a way, you can have your cake 
and eat it, too. For when you specify Kimberly-Clark 
Coated Printing Papers, you get good 
opacity as well as outstanding dimensional 
stability, ink receptivity, and a score of other 
important qualities. And these qualities remain 
uniform from sheet to sheet and ream to ream. 
It will pay you to compare Kimberly-Clark Papers 
in any way you choose—including their cost. 
We're as close to you as your nearest distributor. 


Everything comes to life 
on Kimberly-Clark Papers 


for Modern Lithography . . . Prentice Offset Enamel 
Lithofect Offset Enamel e Shorewood Coated Offset 
Fontana Dull Coated Offset 


for Modern Letterpress .. . Hifect Enamel e Crandon 
Enamel e Trufect Coated Book e Multifect Coated Book 


Kimberly Clark 
COATED: PRINTING PAPERS &3 


* Kimberly-Clark Corporation « Neenah, Wisconsin 
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“RESPONSE 


TREMENDOUS,” 









==.==faiser Aluminum 


Bee ee gpeenes 
Seen omen me 
aa 
=o 


RE OUR AD FEBRUARY 26 
[RESPONSE TREMENDOUS. 378 INQUIRIES] 
[TO DATE DIRECTLY RELATED TO id 


[OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON REVOLUTIONARY | 
[NEW BUILDING KAISER ALUMINUM a 
[DOME -- AND WAIL STILL POURING IN.| 












































[ YOUR MERCHAND|S! NG CO-OPERATION | 
[UNDOUBTEDLY HELPED. WALL STREET | 
[ JOURNAL CERTAINLY HELPED KAISER | 
[ALUMINUM INTRODUCE THIS NEW BUILO-| 
[ING TO TOP MANAGEMENT THROUGHOUT | 
[ INDUSTRY, REGAROS =| 

[AH DEGRASSI, ADVERTISING MGR. ,| 















































[KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP.| 








WHY JOURNAL BRINGS DRAMATIC RESULTS 


When you advertise in The Wall Street Journal, the odds favor 
quick, dramatic response. Journal readers search for the new 
idea, product or service that can make their operations more 
successful. They have the influence and individual authority 
which diminishes inter-department resistances. And by using 
The Journal, you reach them at your point of sale, their point 
of purchase. 





CIRCULATION: 488,156 





NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N.W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 
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WO os ae kk ees 156, 415 
Manufacturing Industries . .357, 315 
Marine, Shipbuilding; Boating . .389 
Materials Handling 395, 285, 447, 514 
Meat Packing and By-Products .281 


Medical, Dental .......... 398, 322 
Merchandising (See Advertis- 
WO ie, oeesaeee xe ee 46, 525 


Metal Mining ....407, 127, 149, 415 
Metal Producing ond Working 
Industries 415, 67, 76, 156, 357, 407 


SRE An Pa Eon orgs ap pega er 265 
MOE NO 5 55k ew nwcdcvce 315 
SUNN 80a ous site Cee pe 275 
Mineral Wool (See Cement) ..127 
PR cs eke fat ies boa 149, 407 
Mobile Homes ............... 67 
ROGIE SeONU ge oe 389 
Panton, Muses 3... ess 67, 565 


Motor Transport 447, 67, 285, 465, 565 
Municipalities, States and Coun- 


a cre ks tly Cin Cs bade he 454 
POMRGNALOAGOS ick cs oe 289 
WOWNOMIONNG 5. ab oa cers 121, 488 
Non-Ferrous Metals .......... 407 


cl PE GTS AP ERE OS: 502 
RE OVE TOTES 322, 398 
lace FRUIGINGS ss 0.6 5305s vse 97 
Coe SOMES obs cs ie cee slew canes 298 
Se Nc oss cha ac bea ene 155 
Oil, Petroleum 465, 139, 289, 298 
Oleomargarine  ..36 6505.06. ses 281 
Optical Goods (See Retail) ....525 
Outdoor Advertising .......... 46 
PCBS S56 8 478, 46, 488 
POEM, 5... sass 5 6s 285, 395, 447 
Paint and Varnish ......... 485, 139 
Paper and Board .............. 488 
PE ch che ec vas See 454 
RRO for aces <ccnavanvcoe oO neekine 156 
TE Re rete amare 465 
SrOeERe ROCK sos 35 vcd 127 
Photoengraving ............ 46, 510 
Pe BON oh ivxs w sic he ae eee 415 
Pe TaOe oe oss Swe 289, 465 
PE soe bat ROR ce eee 298 
INNES oS ck pam 497, 139 
SURPOUINES 265i 45s sce eerste 454 
BUSI ooo as f'o's 5 sides us a ea 235 
PSTN ccs 's 3.5 5 dees ae cS 298 
PN i be oct ssh innee aNee 135 
Pawer Boats... 6.06.5... sss 167, 389 
Power Generation, Applications 
and Services ........ 502, 167, 172 
Printing, Publishing .......... 510 
Process Industries ...........%; 139 
PROS cue ook oP sev oes a oe 273 
Public Grounds ....5. 6.56208 454 
igh (PERE AE Rn GEN grates rare 488 
PRR ee so Os eee eae ae 357 
LOST EES We enon ts MACs ey 127 
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HOW TO GET 
THE JUMP 


ON A RIVAL 


SALES MANAGER 


\ 


Let’s say you have a new model, 
or new prices, or a fresh sales propo- 
sition, to place before the national 
audience of business men. 


Let’s say your rival has the same 
requirements. 


Who has the advantage? 


The company that gets to the 
market first. 


You can be first — through The 
Wall Street Journal. The Journal 
is a national daily -- the only publi- 
cation of its kind in the country. It 
has the speed of a local newspaper, 
with the penetration of a local paper, 
PLUS the national coverage that cov- 
ers all your best prospects. 


Through The Journal you can be 
in print — in fact, you can be racking 
up sales... before other national 
media have locked up their forms. 


Of course, there’s more to The 
Wall Street Journal than just 
speed... but isn’t that a great 
starting point for a sales manager 
who’s in a hurry to show great 
results? 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—4I15 Bush St. 


Other advertising sales offices 
at Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Greensboro, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Seattie. 











Railroads ........ 514, 285, 389, 565 
BU he onc igs Gare ba Foe we 139, 558 
wUemtCrOride 5. 5S St. Se: 135 
Reference Publications ........ 33 
Refrigerating Industries ..522, 298 
aaa ane ee inne ar a 332 


Oe oh oca os ie fa xe aee 525 
Road Building ............ 205, 454 
PNR igo oy <5. 6. bn sink tia nice 97 
Rubber Products .......... 550, 497 
MAD erin Siang goin oe og 0 We o 357 
Sales Promotion .............. 46 
(1s SPR SUI RES See tN RER Fe SR NRCS 127 
Ns ee ee RB ee 322 


SOMA ow vs weve a ona s ate 351, 570 
ON ao ee ba ae 337 
Sewage Disposal .............. 454 
IOWOTS BIGO ois in cc kccn coceseks 135 
Sheet Metal Working ......... 298 
INE Si i ckwc ss cicessnnds 389 
Shipping ........ 76, 285, 447, 514 
Shoes and Leather ............ 553 
TEES IO Pepa entree omen ear 558 
RATE Ta SIONS Pap ea ee 139, 348 
Soda Fountains .........55.00. 256 
Stainless Steel ................ 415 
NEN Sos ox 5s 054s cas Chews 389 
RE oso Snood wiaka nies Moate wg Ne 415 
EE 3 va pua wa Wicduch's won 149, 298 
RONG c's ok be ayes eS CaaS 127 
ORR oa. og as dione 285, 447 
Street Railways ............... 565 
BUI eS hoon Su eas a anes 246 
Swimming Pools .......... 454, 525 
Tanning & Leather 553 
REMI ohn ties 5 hoa yew eked 565 
Telephone Industry ............ 555 
EMRE 80 Sk oo. ssh Rok whe 135 
TOREMOSS 655 5 cs N 558, 64, 525 
Me So Ci as aa vasigs cee we 135 
RN aia yx oie wrap te 550 
Tonrist.: Courts © .3065006 cas 327 
IO ao Oi a ss vie sare a tle 230, 235 
PROG PPAPICS eS ss co ce ok ae os 327 
Pa icy ie rs ee ena 67 
Transit Industry ...... 565, 447, 514 
ATMMGNOTURUION 3 ois ook wee cae c 
Blige ok 67, 76, 285, 447, 514, 565 
MIRON cao sad iss 67, 285, 447 
Us: Be Government = c0.6 65k 294 
UME oss ob eee 88 172, 289, 555 
ARMIN oii sto ec gk die el aie Mea eieeae 485 
Vending Machines .......... 46, 525 
MNEs cs Fa cd ce Sooo Ok 298 
PRIN S68 5 eo Wi wise Bale ”,398 
WarenOusing: .3, 05.6. S655 6h ca 285 
Worm: Air Heating 3603s. ce 298 
WPI OWE? 5 i. eR eae 172 
Waterways .......... 285, 389, 447 
WROROPWOTES oo sc bce binccu neue 454 
RR reer) Ln tren 415 
ME dks ur he ac ue eed 415 
WE I oo ep nave fucney ee 488 
Woodworking and Furniture. . .570, 
ES UN a cytes Parc eae Shee 351, 478 





EXCLUSIVE 


PROMOTIONAL 
AID MOVES 
DISPLAYS! 





... and other 
national manufacturers 


Our job is not done when 
the display is finished. We 
actually help you build en- 
thusiasm among your sales- 
men, distributors and 
dealers with powerful, at- 
tractive literature ... to 
obtain maximum sell power 
from the displays for you! 
Write for details and sam- 
ples on this exclusive DIS- 
PLAY SALES service. 


* 
display 
sales 


1635 GEST STREET * CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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Index to U. S. Publications 





A 

Abbey’s Lumber Directory ............ 354 
Accident & Health Underwriter ........ 346 
Accident & Sickness Review ........ 346 
Accredited Home Newspapers Rate & 

ST PER oS 15 aw ep ohio 99's Se bate Vee 57 
Advanced Management ................ 380 
OE ee POR er es 5/ 
Advertising Age .....ccesscccevvccsees 57 
RETO  ARGECY sans iss codencocnse 57 
Advertising Requirements .............. 57 
Advertising Specialty Counselor ...... 57 
Aeronautical Engineering Catalog ...... 83 
Aeronautical Purchasing .............. 38 


Aeronautical Engineering Review 
CORED a5 cvnck 5020 6s bereGh Swedes > 





AMON ca scccvwsvevecswccsiosvccsescone 
Se rae ea 
Agricultural Ammonia News .......... 
Agricultural Chemicals ..............-- 
Agricultural Engineering .............. 
Agricultural Engineers Yearbook 
Agricultural Leaders Digest ..... 
Agriculture de las Americas ...... 
FSS ee ere ea 
ss PEEL. ce vig-es a0 aces evéeess 
I haglt buh 6 0s cc sdivdinsbedeeeohs 
Ree MED i ccctekadcesuukscaneew bere * 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Direc- 
TOLFY ccc crcccesvccecccessvesvesccvecs 
Air Conditioning-Refrigerating Data Book 524 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News 310 
Air ge aor, | Heating & Ventilating 310 
TE PORE MORO a0 tne.s asekb tes Oc 8 
SD |b chicy 4000 csss eons su bee wes = 
Air Force 
eS eS Pee eee eee 
PS fe ey ee 
Dr SRMMCTREIONS is Sonu ciceee cess eens 
Alabama Lumberman ........ 
Alabama Municipal Journal 
AIRDRIE PUTCHRSOR © sow os seco pense ee ees 
LN OEIND. c's 6 os od also 2s ba oes 
Allen’s Handbook of Oil & Chemical In- 
Es ou oh ane s's oie Wh FES 0 b.0 6S 550 4 
ALA Bulletin 
ee ek pw en 08 <p oh maine os 224 
M.A. Archives of Dermatology ....... 399 
AMA Archives of Industrial Health .. 399 
A.M.A. Archives of Internal Medicine .. 399 
A.M.A. Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry 
A.M.A. Archives of Ophthalmology .... 399 
A.M.A. Archives of Otolaryngology .... 399 
A.M.A. Archives of Pathology 





A.M.A. Archives of Surgery .......... 399 
A.M.A. Journal of Diseases‘of Children . 399 
American Agency Bulletin ............ 346 
American Agriculturist ................ 232 
American Armed Forces Newspapers .. 296 
American Art in Stone ..........-2.00.. 132 
Ameerhtan APIGRE . . kis'05 vines e's ose vosiscee 310 
Am. Assn. of Commerce Pubs. ........ 534 
Am. Assn. of Industrial Nurses Journal 325 
American Automobile ............-++++5 224 
American Aviation .......:..sss-seeues 91 
American Aviation World-wide Directory 91 
Mmperienn Baker osc ccc teccciccccveves 255 
American Banker « .....ccssccscsscvcces 94 
Aghoricam Bic yClist — . .u2o 0s cccnccn ss eves 99 
American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
Me ch sachsaouns o= 6b iG 64065 sa 0 a'ese0 538 
American Boxmaker ......0002000--20%% 484 
American Boxmaker Directory ......... 484 
Ammericats BWECWE, «2... ccc cb ee ssc csces 252 
American Brewer Register ...........-+ 252 
American Builder. .....cispescesscvccvcns 115 
American Busifiess. .........00-seceeees 380 
American Cage-Bird Magazine ......... 576 
ee ee, Se are 538 
American Ceramic Society Bulletin .... 138 
American Childhood ..........0...20.00.5 341 
eR, ER aes ree 460 
American Concrete Institute, Journal of 214 
American Directory of Obstetricians .. 399 
SG RE ee ree 536 
American Druggist Blue Book .......... 536 
EE SU eh okccetsewsnus 349 
American Dyestuff Reporter ........... 563 
American Egg & Poultry Review ...... 274 
American Engineer .. 114, 164, 214, 310, 380 
ASRESUCRR TEROOTOET os o0 5b cdccinva vccsens 224 
American Exporter Industrial .......... 224 
I IE, ns die de io. 8S 5 aN 5% 563 
American Feed and Grain ............ 279 
eS eae ere 354 
American Funeral Director ............ 538 
American Fur Breeder ................ 576 
PTAC PTTIOO nays 555 osc. cies ste Seo 
American Garment Mfr. ................ 65 
American Gas Handbook .............. 293 
Mapericam Gas JOurmal: 24 6 osicc occ ieessee 293 
American Glass Review ................ 138 
American Hairdresser .................. 531 
American Heart Journal ................ 399 
RS ee a ee 545 
American a UNENL” 6A sein bos's p's’ so BOO 
American ny pa and Export Bulletin .. 224 
American ependent Baker .......... 255 
American inact ee ES ER FEE SE Pee Oe 380 
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* Armed Forces Chemical Journal 


RIDETICNR TINE on vis iio Saves s cane 512 
American Insurance Digest ............ 346 
PIROTICRD STORGEG | eons os cece vsenass 444 
American Jnl. of Clinical Nutrition .... 399 
American Jnl. of Clinical Pathology .... 399 
American Jnl. of Correction ............ 32 


American Jnl. of Digestive Diseases .... 399 
American Jnl. of Gastroenterology ‘ 

American Jnl. of Medical Sciences 
American Jnl. of Medical Technology .. 399 








American Jnl. of Medicine ............. 399 
American Jnl. of Nursing .............. 3 325 
American Jnl. of Obstetrics ............ 400 
American Jnl. of Occupational Therapy . 400 
American Jnl. of Ophthalmology ........ 400 
American Jnl. of Orthodontics ...... «.. 405 
American Jnl. of Pharmacy ............ 536 
American Jnl. of Physical Medicine ..... 400 
American jnl. of Physics .......s0s0'0+ 341 
American Jnl. of Proctology ........... 400 
American Jnl. of Psychiatry ............ 400 
American Jnl. of Public Health ........ 400 
American Jnl. of Roentgenology ........ 400 
American Jnl. of Surgery ..........+... 400 
American Jnl. of Tropical Medicine ..... 400 
American Laundry Digest .............. 349 
AMCTICAN ZUMDETMARN 5.02 00 i.c sc ccccceeens 119 
PEST OCR CITI os os oo oo to os Ses 0's 436 
American Machinist Planbook .......... 436 
American Metal Market ............... 436 
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WHERE WILL YOU FIND 
TOMORROW'S MARKETS ? 


As America’s economy continues in a period of un- 
precedented growth, expansion and diversification 
are of primary interest. New products must be de- 
veloped and marketed by companies planning to 
keep pace with this expansion. 

Some industries and fields, however, show a far 
greater growth potential than others. These major 


markets are among the 23 primary areas served by 
McGraw-Hill magazines. 

On the following pages, you will find a current 
appraisal of each of these fields. If you wish more 
complete market data on any of these industries it 
can be obtained readily from your McGraw-Hill 
representative. 











APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV 
... served by ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


CUSTOMERS (millions) 


30 
1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 


9 million new wired homes by 1965 are expected to 
help raise total industry production by 75% above 
this year’s $9 billion output. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
... served by NUCLEONICS 


RADIOISOTOPE USERS 
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Long dominated by government spending, the picture 
shows more active industry participation. For ex- 
ample, isotope users will increase 400% by 1966. 


AVIATION 


... served by AVIATION WEEK and 
AIRPORT and BUSINESS FLYING DIRECTORY 


Major trend is for the $1 billion missile market to in- 
crease $2.5 billion while standard markets hold their 
present $8.5 billion level. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
served by CHEMICAL WEEK and CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SPENDING 


(billions of dollars) 
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Chemical production is expected to rise 125% by 
1970 . . . biggest increase in all of industry . . . with 
research spending nearly $3 billion plus. 


COAL MINING 


. served by COAL AGE, KEYSTONE COAL BUYERS MANUAL 
and COAL MINE DIRECTORY 


BITUMINOUS COAL CONSUMPTION 


(millions of tons) 
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Rising demands for energy should increase output 
tonnage of this growth industry at least 100% by 
1970; modernization and expansion are at high levels. 


CONSTRUCTION 
... served by CONSTRUCTION METHODS & EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


CONSTRUCTION DOLLAR VOLUME 


_ = 
(billions of dollars) 
Vo 


50 
1956 1957 


A total of 24% gain is estimated over the next 10 
years, with a currently-planned backlog representing 
5 years’ work at present rate of construction. 








DISTRIBUTION - INDUSTRIAL 
.. served by INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION and 
DIRECTORY OF INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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Industrial production is expected to double by 1970 
. .. and sales by industrial distributors will parallel in 
both growth and expansion. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


served by ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION SALES VOLUME 


(billions of dollars) 
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Estimates indicate industry sales will increase roughly 
60% by 1970, helped by new construction and need 
for modernization of present lighting. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


... served by ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING and DIRECTORY 
OF VERIFIED ELECTRICAL WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


SHIPMENTS OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS =| 
(billions of dollars) ‘ 
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Dollar volume in the past 10 years has increased 
367% while demand for electrical apparatus is ex- 
pected to boost production 110% by 1970. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
... Served by ELECTRICAL WORLD, POWER 
and ELECTRICAL WEST 


INVESTMENTS FOR EXPANSION 
(billions of dollars) 
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Utility expansion spending to handle increased resi- 
dential, industrial and commercial use of electricity 
should reach $11.2 billion by 1970. 


ELECTRONICS 
served by ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONICS FACTORY SALES (billions of dollars) 
10 
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Technical advancements have placed the industry in 
the first 10 since World War II; forecasts point to 
continuing expansion to $9.6 billion by 1965. 


FOOD 
served by FOOD INDUSTRIES 


FOOD SALES (billions of dollars) 
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First in number of plants, second in employee total, 
third in expansion plans, food accounts for $70 bil- 
lion sales annually,should reach $100 billion by 1965. 
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INSTRUMENTS and CONTROLS 
... served by CONTROL ENGINEERING 


GROWTH IN PURCHASES OF CONTROL PRODUCTS 
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Continuous process analysis, data reduction systems 
and numerical machine control point to 105% pro- 
duction growth of automatic control systems by 1970. 


MANAGEMENT 
. served by BUSINESS WEEK 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (billions of dollars) 
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Forecast growth in gross national product to $558 
billion will bring about substantial increase in respon- 
sibilities and functions of management by 1965. 


MANUFACTURING 
PLANT OPERATION 
... Served by FACTORY MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT PER MANHOUR 
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Fantastic growth of national productivity is due to in- 
creasing efficiency of factory operation; estimated 
output per man-hour will nearly double by 1970. 


METAL MINING 
. . served by ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL 


and £. & M. J. METAL and MINERAL MARKETS 


U.S. MINERAL REQUIREMENTS (000) omitted 


1965 
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World output of metals and minerals is still climbing, 
with the U.S. demand alone expected to increase in 
all major categories year by year. 


METALWORKING 
. served by AMERICAN MACHINIST 


METALWORKING DOLLAR VOLUME 


(billions of dollars) 
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Output has risen 234% since 1946, is expected to in- 
crease another 20% by 1960. Industry is already 
heaviest capital spender among manufacturers. 


PETROLEUM 

.. served by PETROLEUM WEEK, PETROLEUM PROCESSING, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, PLATT’S OILGRAM 

NEWS and PRICE SERVICES, and OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS PER DAY 
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DEMAND BRE SUPPLY 


Today’s domestic consumption totals 8.5 million bar- 
rels per day, is expected to reach 13 million barrels 
by 1965. Industry expansion will invest $115 billion. 





POWER 


. served by POWER, ELECTRICAL WORLD and 
ELECTRICAL WEST 


POWER FACTS 


(1950 vs. 1960) 
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TOTAL JOBS........ f UP 7% MILLION $e 





Electrical power production is up 145% since the 
war, will grow from present levels with help of stand- 
ard generating methods plus atomic energy. 


PRODUCT DESIGN 
served by PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET BY 1970 


UP__25% 
UP 35% 
UP 70% 
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Fabricated Metal Products 
Non-Electrical Machinery 
Electrical Machinery 

Autos, Trucks, Parts 

Other Transportation Equipment 
Instruments 




















Product design engineering is an important growth 
factor in the original equipment markets, particularly 
in instruments and transportation equipment. 


TEXTILES 
served by TEXTILE WORLD 


CONSUMPTION vs. MILL CAPACITY 


Mill capaci ss 
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Consumption of textiles should reach full mill capac- 
ity in 1958 .. . sparking growth in production facili- 
ties throughout the industry to keep pace. 


TRUCKS and BUSES 
served by FLEET OWNER 


TRUCKS ON ROAD (millions) 


75% of total tonnage goods reach market via trucks. 
Forecasts call for 20 million trucks on the road by 
1975, with 2.3 million new trucks produced yearly. 


McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


U.S. EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
(billions of dollars) 





THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE & EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO . 
THE McGRAW-HILL AMERICAN LETTER 


MANAGEMENT DIGEST ° 


Business and industrial expansion overseas has been 
climbing steadily, and indications are for this growth 
to continue. By 1965, total exports should reach 
$22.5 billions per year. 

McGraw-Hill International Corporation serves this 
expanding foreign market through 5 business and 
industrial magazines edited specifically for and sold 
to foreign nationals. In addition, the British subsid- 
iary of McGraw-Hill publishes its own magazine. 

In these six magazines, foreign nationals find the in- 
formation they need about new techniques, new de- 
velopments . . . and the products America can supply 
to meet their needs and those of their own rapidly- 
growing economy: 


CONSTRUCCION ° INDUSTRIA 
METALWORKING PRODUCTION (London) 








WHAT MAKES A MAGAZINE A LEADER... 
IN EDITORIAL CONTENT AND ADVERTISING? 


Each of the McGraw-Hill magazines serving business and 
industry is a leader in its specific field. 

They lead in editorial impact, because each of the 485 
full-time McGraw-Hill editors knows intimately the field 
served by the publication and the day-to-day problems of 
its readers. Editorial leadership springs from the unrivalled 
resources of McGraw-Hill as well . . . the unique cross- 


connecting of editorial staffs and a world-wide news 
bureau network. 

Because of this, more than a million subscriptions to 
McGraw-Hill magazines are bought by men in business 
and industry each year. Their interest carries over to the 
advertising pages as well . . . telling the readers “what 
with” just as editorial content tells them “how to.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated ABP 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 








Breeder’s Gazette 

Brewer and Dispenser 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brewers’ Digest Buyers Guide 
& Directory 

Brewers’ Journal 

Brewers’ Jnl. Directory 

Brick and Clay Record 

Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer 

Broadcasting-Telecasting 

Broiler Growing 

Broom and Broom Corn News 

Brown’s Directory of American Gas 
Companies 

Brushware 

Buckeye Grocer 

Buckeye Tavern 

Builder, The 

Building Contractor of California 

Building Material Merchant 

Building News 

Building Products 

Building Specialties & Home 
Improvement Dealer 

Building Supply News 

Building Supply News Annual 
Directory. Issue 

Buildings 

Bulletin of American Ass’n of 
Petroleum Geologists 

Bulletin of Calif. State Nurses’ Assn. 

Bulletin of Los Angeles County Medical 


Assn. 
Bulletin of New York Academy of 
Medicine 
Bulletin of New York State Assn. of 
Retail Meat Dealers 
Bulletin of Omaha Medical Society 
Bulletin of St. Louis Medical Society .. 
Burroughs’ Clearing House 
Business Digest 
Business Education Forum ............- q 
Business Education World 
Business Screen 
Business Week 
Butane-Propane News 
Butchers’ Advocate 
Buyers’ Guide with Implement Repair 
Information . 
Buyers Purchasing Digest ............- 387 
Buzzzz, The Motorcycle Magazine 75 


c 
California Agency Bulletin 
California Apparel News 
California Beverage Journal 
California Farmer | 
California Grocers Advocate ue ts 
California Industrial Purchasing Guide 
California Lumber Merchant 
California Medicine 
California Oil World 
California Petroleum Register 
California Plasterer 
California Plumbing Contractor 
California Real Estate Magazine 
California Stylist 
California Veterinarian 
California Western Academy Monthly .. 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 
mteiey PAGDAZING 5. oo. os onc oo v0 oie e ves k 
Camping Magazine’s Annual Reference 

and Buying Guide 

Cancer 
Candy Buyers’ Directory 
Candy Industry 


Canner & Freezer 
Canning Trade 
Canning Trade Almanac 
Canvas Products Review 
Capper’s Farmer 
Car Builders’ ’Cyclopedia 
Carbide Engineering 
Caribbean & Latin-America Travel 
Courier 
Carolina Food Dealer 
Carpenter 
Cash Box 
Casket and Sunnyside ................. 538 
Caterer and Hotel Proprietors Gazette . 330 
Catholic Building and Maintenance .... 321 
Catholic Directory, The Official 
Catholic Educator 
Catholic Hospital Directory 
Catholic Library World 
Catholic Press Directory 
Catholic School Journal 
Cattleman : 
Central Manufacturing District Magazine 119 
Central New York Purchasor 387 
Central Pharmaceutical Journal 
Ceramic Age 
Ceramic Data Book 
Ceramic Industry 
Ceramic News 
Cereal Chemistry 
Cereal Science Today 
Certified Milk . 





Index to Publications 





If you sell to 
WOMEN 


- « « begin by 


reaches the PURSE POWER 
of 170,000 business and professional women 


The latest U. S. census totals disclose that the female population outnum- 
bers males by well over 1,000,000. The influence of women in the U. S. 
economy is moving upward as more and more women enter business and the 
professions. They are making more of the critical decisions, handling a much 
greater part of the business dollar, and spending more as individuals. The 
pyramiding membership of the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs is potent evidence of the trend. 

This is the purse powerful group who avidly read National Business 
Woman every month. They respond to advertising in THEIR magazine. 

If you sell products for their personal adornment or for increasing their 
professional efficiency—if you provide services that whisk them between 
cities or across oceans for business or adventure—if you offer the opportunity 
of investment or the chance to spend for fun—if you sell the machines, sys- 
tems, and equipment they need in business or at home—if your products 
and services appeal to women, purse powerful women—START BY’ ADVER- 
TISING IN NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN 
Address space reservations to: 

1300 Connecticut Ave. N.W. @ Room 311 @ Washington 6, D. C. 


Need CASE HISTORY INFORMATION 


for your ads and promotion? Try 


U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


An illustrated and documented report of your 
product or service as it’s used by your customers. 


FAST e ECONOMICAL e ACCURATE e WORLDWIDE COVERAGE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
Harlow M. Church, Director 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. ¢ PE 6-8500 
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... When you plan 


1 Through the advertising pages of 
your trade and industrial press, you 
reach customers and prospects when 
they are most receptive. You reach 
them when they are thinking about 
business. You reach them when they 
are actually looking for the things 
you have to say and sell. Because of 
this, your trade or industrial publi- 
cations fulfill a role unduplicated by 
any other selling force. 


2 Chilton trade and industrial pub- 
lications cover their respective fields 
with authority, editorial excellence, 
and strict control of circulation. 
These combine to assure highest con- 


fidence of readers and advertisers. 


3 With such acceptance goes a pro- 
portionate selling power. 


18 / Industrial Marketing 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 

ECONOMIST... the 

magazine of department 

store merchandising 
and management. 




















he authoritative maga- 
zine for home office 
and field officials in 
every type insurance 
company. 











» OPTICAL 
=» JOURNAL AND 
nO ae, | REVIEW OF 
od OPTOMETRY... the 
a ' outstanding publication 
— see ~ serving the optometric 
i — : | profession and optical 
a industry. 


THE IRON AGE... 
the national weekly 
serving the rich 
metalworking 
industry. 





Agia nalnet| po 
a ieee HARDWARE AGE... 
= delivers fresh, in- 














ewe 


wstone JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 


KEYSTONE. .. edited 
for and in the interest 
of retail jewelers 
across the nation. 


', AUTOMOTIVE 


INDUSTRIES... the 


OLMIS or BEBE PAREN. 





industrial news maga- 
zine of automotive 
and aviation 
manufacturing. 





formative news and 
features to hardware 
* dealers and whole- 
Salers. 
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BOOT AND SHOE 


F RECORDER... the 
F authoritative publi- 


cation of the shoe 
business, edited for 


h the retail merchant 
: and buyers. 


UM 








UMI 








remember | 


an advertising campaign 









MOTOR AGE... 
> published and edited 
* specifically for the man 
who buys in the auto- 
motive service industry. 


ing the field of physical 
distribution, including 
materials handling, 
warehousing and 
transportation. 


GAS... the magazine 
specifically edited to 
reach the men who 
control and influence 
the buying within the 
natural gas industry. 





DISTRIBUTION AGE... 
the only magazine cover- 









% | the most concentrated 
, ¢ collection of buyers in 
the truck and bus fleet 
industry. 


BUTANE-PROPANE 

> NEWS... the pioneer 
liquefied petroleum gas 
’_ publication known as 
“Headquarters for L.P. 
Gas Information” since 
1931. 




















HARDWARE WORLD 
... provides complete 


} coverage of the retail 
~/4 and wholesale 


hardware trade in the 
eleven Western states. 


ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 

& Tele-Tech... 
providing authoritative 
information and inter- 
pretation of new 
developments and 
products for the top- 
level engineers in the 
electronic-TV-radio 
market. 





COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets @ Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
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1.. Businesspapers ... The “Work- 
ing” Press...Spells out the function 
of the business press in today’s 
fast-moving economy. Shows the 
intensified use of the medium by 
American business men. Illus- 
trates effective businesspaper 
campaigns ...and tells what 
makes them work. A particularly 
valuable guide to creative think- 
ing about advertising to business. 
No charge. 


SIX BOOKLETS 


to help you plan 
better businesspaper advertising 





2. Leading Businesspaper Ad- 
vertisers... ABP’s sixth an- 
nual report. Lists the ad-ex- 
penditures of 1400 companies 
. . . Shows what they invested 
in advertising in business pub- 


\ 
{ 3. Intensive Advertising... Now in its 
I 
j 
| 
| 
lications. Gives comparative 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 


sixth edition, this booklet sets down the 
a-b-c’s of sound advertising . . . points 
the way to greater returns from your 
ad-investments. Originally written in 
1910, it’s as solid today as it was then. 
If you haven’t read it, you should. If 
you have, you'll find it good re-reading. 
In either case, it will jog some basics 
back into perspective. No charge. 


figures for 1955 and 1956. 
Tells who's doing what in your 
field . . . gives you a yard- 
stick to measure your own 
ad-efforts. $3.00 per copy. 





4, Hit the Road... An easy-reading, 
plain-talk primer on field research 
for advertisers—an on-the-spot in- 
terviewing method that gets deep 
into the problem of finding out what 
businesspaper readers need to know 
about your product. One of the most 
popular of ABP’s how-to-do-it book- 
lets, it tells you how to dig up the 
facts first-hand. A refreshing re- 
fresher on talking to the customer 
in his language—in your advertis- 
ing. No charge. 





5. Twenty Points...a checklist of the factors that make 
effective businesspaper advertising. Based on the judging 
‘of ABP’s annual competitions for businesspaper advertis- 
ing, these are 20 basic principles to watch for in your ad- 
vertising planning and writing. Every copywriter should 


have it to pre-check his ads-to-business. No charge. 






ae ween ee ae 


Just mail this handy coupon 
Business Service Department 
THE Associated Business PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following booklets: 


Booklet Name Quantity 


6. Man in the Middle... Eight fold- | 
ers (wrapped up in a convenient ! 
file folder) on copy themes for ad- | 
vertising in merchandising papers. | 
Each folder analyzes a specific sales 
objective . . . suggests copy slants | 
that work . . . shows typical ex- i 
amples of advertising that is doing | 
1 
| 
! 
| 
1 
1 








the job of selling more to—and 
through—dealers. Jam-packed-full 
of copy ideas . . . a basic “swipe 
file’ for everyone faced with the 
job of planning and writing “trade” 
ads. No charge. 
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Company. 
Address. 
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i htths Bs Re Schmidt, Execs VeF+ 


from Penton’s 


million dollar census ? 


Our million dollar investment in the Penton 
Continuing Census is paying you big dividends. 


How? This is a Continuing Census. For 16 
years it has been combing the market daily for 
new plants. It is continuously catching the 
changes—checking on personnel turnover, 
product diversification and plant expansion 
throughout this changing market. 


All of this gathering of information doesn’t 
help you one iota. It’s the way we use it 
that counts. 


You may assume your basic benefit from this 
million dollar census operation is the market 
research information you get—but that’s not 
it. Important and helpful as such data is to 
so many of our advertisers—that’s only a 
by-product of our census. 


What is the basic benefit you get from Penton’s 
Continuing Census? It is constantly effective 
coverage of your markets. We’re using our 
up-to-the-minute census findings constantly 
to be sure we’re reaching the right men in 
the right plants. 


That’s what you want. That’s what you get 
from each Penton publication to make your 
advertising more effective. 


mr kN fT O N 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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NOTE ON FRONT PHOTOGRAPHY 

The cover photograph was made by Morton Goldsholl, Chicago Designer. 
He suspended a flashlight over his camera, pendulum fashion, and 
recorded the traveling image created by the light bulb when the lamp was 
set in motion. Each image was photographed separately by time exposure 
of 1 to 2 minutes and gelatin filters were placed over the lens to vary the 
colors as shown. The lens was stopped down to #/4.5for the yellow images 
and opened slightly for the blue and red. The designer's intention is to 
convey to the eye an exciting image created by geometry and motion, 
attempting to illustrate the words “SCIENCE + BEAUTY.” 
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Wail charts 


Children’s books Flip charts 


Maps: roller mounted, 
folded and wall 


Hardbound book bindings 
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tii Texoprint 


The incomparable plastic printing paper that brings 
new life and sparkle to color printing. 


Whi 2 


Texoprint is a paper material impregnated and coated 
with plastic developed to produce excellent printing 
qualities with fast setting inks—for color process 
offset, line letterpress and silk screen. Texoprint’s 
high quality and performance is the ultimate in 
plastic printing papers today. 

Texoprint opens a whole new field where durability 
can now be combined with finer reproduction quality 
at costs lower than cloth. For many items, Texoprint 
can replace cloth or add durability to other roughly 
handled printed items. For repeated folding or rolling, 
Texoprint will outlast ordinary paper many times. 


Texoprint adds snap and brilliance to printing and 
thus suggests many unusual end uses. It is important 
therefore that you make your own evaluations to 
determine if Texoprint meets your end use require- 
ments. We shall be happy to provide you with free 
samples for test purposes. Consult with your ink 
supplier for specific ink recommendations. 


Chawuhusld 

Matchless color reproduction 

Tear resistant, withstands rough handling 
No-fray edge 


Folds well in either direction; may be folded 
and refolded many times without flaking 


May be rolled and unrolled many times; 
resists curling, lays flat 


Cleans easily with a damp cloth 

Accepts adhesives 

Sewable 

Excellent dimensional stability 

High opacity 

Texoprint has a high degree of resistance 

to fresh and salt water, grease, oil 

and some chemicals. 

Try this test: Immerse Texoprint in oil or water. 
Notice how Texoprint shows little ill effect. 


Grade Information: 

Texoprint is now available in a range of colors and 
special finishes. 

Weight: Basis 25x38-80#, 1154, 140# 

Colors: Green, Blue, Canary, India, and White. 
Finishes: Plain, Box Calf, Levant and Linen. 


KIMBERLY CLARK CORPORATION 


For additional information or samples 
Write: Texoprint, Kimberly Clark Corporation —Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 


1413 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C 





INC 


- STerling 3-7535 


NBP — 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS—is the one 


association that works for the good of all audited busi- 
ness publications. NBP believes in, and supports 
the principle of independent audits for all business 


publications. 


All NBP publishers are dedicated to the proposition 
that one strong national organization can best serve 
the interests of readers, advertisers, agencies, publish- 
ers, business and industry, government and country. 
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NBP —NartIoNAL BusINEss PuBLICATIONS—is the one 
association that works for the good of all audited busi- 
ness publications. NBP believes in, and supports 
the principle of independent audits for all business 


All NBP publishers are dedicated to the proposition 
that one strong national organization can best serve 
the interests of readers, advertisers, agencies, publish- 
ers, business and industry, government and country. 





YOU CAN'T BE EVERY PLACE AT ONCE! 


Are you going so fast you need to be six people to keep up with yourself? You can 
find those extra selves you need by using our trade advertising know-how... 
national advertising originality...full promotional facilities...ability to turn out 
dealer aids...and publicity skills. We like working on good products that really 
fill a need...like bringing them to people faster —we have the facilities to keep 
you from feeling pressed. We havethe extra heads and hands you would like to have. 
‘May we show you a couple of case histories on how we made ourselves an integral 
part of our client's advertising department. MAHONEY & HOWARD ADVERTISING 
107 East 38th Street 


New York 36, New York 
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Index to Business Reference Publications 


Me indusheial marketing 


Make Two 
Media Lists 


... One for your promotion 
program; the other for your 
information program. Advertise 
in the first; contribute to the varied 
news and feature columns of 

the latter. 


The primary publications of 

your field will be on both lists. 
But your list of advertising 

media will be compact — so you 
can afford solid schedules, 
dramatize your products, and make 
strong bids for business. 


Your second list on the other 
hand — your roster of publicity 
media — can be as long as your 

ingenuity and energy, and the 
match of what you want to say 
to what the editor wants to print. 


You can service all the books 

in key market classifications; 
you can pay overdue attention 
to neglected audiences; you can 
add super-specialized media for 
super-specialized interpretations. 


You can talk to every group 
your heart (and sales manager) 
desires. Major publicity “takes” 

in 200-plus business papers 
a year aren’t at all uncommon. 


Then Hire Editors 


Your publicity list is only a 
start — a map for the campaign. 
You can’t buy editorial space. 
You have to earn it. You 

need experienced technical 
journalists administered 

by wise industrial sales counsel. 


We can deliver both. 
That’s our only business. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Edilovial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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= THE BUSINESS PREss is a highly 
selective tool for accomplishing its 
own specialized advertising purpose. 

While business papers had their 
start in the United States more than 
a hundred years ago, their greatest 
development has come in the past 
fifty. Since 1900, industrial and 
trade publications have had their 
greatest development, both in num- 
ber and influence. At present there 
are about 2,400 journals of this 
character, plus 250 in Canada. In 
addition there are 150 business ref- 
erence books which play an im- 
portant part in the sales plans of 
manufacturers whose specific mar- 
ket is industry or trade. 

Because business papers cannot 
be used most effectively unless their 
markets are clearly visualized, “The 
Market Data Book,” now the An- 
nual Market Data & Directory 
Number of Industrial Marketing, 
was established in 1921 to present 
basic facts regarding all markets 
served by business publications. 


Since the function of the Market - 


Data & Directory Number of Indus- 
trial Marketing is to provide a clear, 
accurate and concise picture of 
each trade and industrial market, 
it brings together data from all 
sources, indicating the authority, so 
that reference to it may be made. 

Nearly all industrial market data 
is based either directly or indirectly 
upon the Census of Manufacturers, 
which, until release of a new study 
by the Department of Commerce 
early in 1956, had not been con- 
ducted since 1948. 

In many cases, alert publishers 
have conducted their own surveys 
of the industries in which their 
publications are distributed, while 
often the best information from any 
source comes from trade associa- 
tions. Sometimes the federal gov- 
ernment itself relies upon data ob- 
tained from both sources, and in 
some instances federally-conducted 
research is sponsored and paid for 
by an industry. A continuing study 
of the confectionery industry is a 
notable example of this type of 
activity. 

The Department of Commerce 
maintains 42 field offices which 
provide assistance on specific mar- 
keting problems. Business consult- 
ants are available in regional offices 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Kansas City, Minne- 
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Business Publications 
& Their Markets 


apolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 

In addition, many of the market 
research organizations whose serv- 
ices are constantly employed by 
advertisers and merchandisers are 
as expert in studying trade and 
industrial situations as in investigat- 
ing the preferences of the general 
consumer, Special studies of this 
character often reveal not only pos- 
sibilities for the sale of new prod- 
ucts, but new applications for old 
ones; and in defining the attitude 
of the trade or industry toward the 
advertiser’s product, may frequently 
pay for themselves by revealing 
copy material which adds assurance 
of success to advertising and sales 
promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of In- 
dustrial Marketing is not to take 
the place of the various special- 


Classification of Business 


The three divisions into which 
business papers fall are trade, in- 
dustrial and class. 

Industrial publications deal with 
the interests of those engaged in 
production, and in the allied fields 
of construction, public utility opera- 
tion, transportation and other ac- 
tivities where the use of mechanical 
power and equipment is important. 

Trade publications serve the func- 
tion of distribution, supplying busi- 
ness information to wholesale and 
retail merchants who buy for resale. 

Class publications are those which 
serve vocational activities involving 
consumption, though the element of 
resale is sometimes present, as in 
the restaurant field. 

Some business publications per- 
form more than a single function. 
For example, The National Pro- 
visioner supplies information to 
wholesalers of meats and provisions 
as well as producers and processors. 

In the Market Data & Directory 
Number, heaviest emphasis has been 
placed on the industrial field and on 
industrial publications. 


Industrial Papers 


publications are of 
including horizontal 
circulate broadly 


Industrial 
many _ types, 
papers which 





ized services available for market 
studies, but to simplify their work 
by providing a base of factual data 
which will indicate the problems 
which are to be solved through in- 
vestigations having to do with 
specific products. 

After the market is defined and a 
decision made regarding the method 
of distribution and sale, the manu- 
facturer is confronted with the 
problem of selecting for advertising 
those business publications which 
deal with the various trade, indus- 
trial, professional or engineering 
factors involved in the marketing of 
his product. It is possible in nearly 
every case to select publications de- 
signed to cover the specific market 
in which the advertiser is interested, 
including the trade or professional 
groups which purchase for resale 
or specify for industrial or technical 
use. 


Papers 


through industry, or deal with a 
single function common throughout 
industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though 
covering that special field. 


Some professional and technical 


journals are classed as industrial, 
for while their readers may not be 
engaged in industrial operations, 
their services are employed as a 
preliminary to or accompaniment 
of industrial work, and usually in- 
volve specification or recommenda- 
tion which influences industrial 
buying to a measurable degree. This 
is especially true in the engineering 
field. 

The information which industrial 
publications provide has wide va- 
riety. While technical information 
dealing with improvements in engi- 
neering, manufacturing or operating 
methods is common to most of them, 
many industrial journals also pro- 
vide information regarding markets, 
quoting prices on the products pro- 
duced, purchased or marketed in 
the field. News reports of important 
events, changes in personnel, finan- 
cial data and similar developments 
are published in many such jour- 
nals. 

Articles dealing with industrial 
progress appearing in the industrial 
press serve frequently to stimulate 
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interest in the products of manufac- 
turers, since developments in prac- 
tice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. 
Consequently the advertiser fre- 
quently is able to profit from the 
editorial promotion of improvements 
in which his own products play an 
important part. 


In addition, many industrial pub- 
lications emphasize the development 
of new or improved products, re- 
porting them as news of interest to 
their readers. Often special depart- 
ments are devoted to this activity, 
and there are some industrial pub- 
lications which are concerned ex- 
clusively with this type of infor- 
mation. 

Circulation of industrial publica- 
tions of the horizontal type is not 
usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants 
of all sizes, but is aimed at the more 
important units which are respon- 
sible for the largest production and 
hence the principal buying. On the 
other hand, more intensive cover- 
age of all plants within the industry 
is often supplied by vertical publi- 
cations serving specific fields. In 
both types of publications the cir- 
culation objective is coverage of 
key executives responsible for poli- 
cies, operations and purchases, 


Trade Papers 


Publications dealing with distri- 
bution endeavor editorially to pro- 
vide information both regarding 
products and successful methods of 
merchandising them. Price infor- 
mation is also included in many 
cases. Trends, especially as to styles, 
indicating the attitudes and prefer- 
ences of the consumer, are given 
close attention. Retailing methods, 
including store arrangements, win- 
dow displays and advertising, are 
reported and analyzed. Costs of 
doing business are analyzed as a 
basis for indicating the proper mar- 
gin of profit which the distributor 
should have in order to make a 
reasonable profit on his sales vol- 
ume. How to get a larger share of 
the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in 
this field. 

Advertising in business papers 
serving the distributive function 
relates both to products purchased 
for resale and those purchased for 
use in the store. Advertisements of 
products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by 
indicating rapid turnover through 
attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for 
the store, providing better display 


Business Publications and Their Markets 





of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, 
is successfully advertised by many 
manufacturers through publications 
of this character. 


Class Papers 


Class papers in the business field 
are vocational in character, but do 
not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule, Examples are 
school, advertising and medical 
journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals 
not concerned directly or indirectly 
with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications 
are usually grouped with industrial 
rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially 
concerned with improved methods, 
equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote prog- 
ress. As in the case of both indus- 
trial and trade publications, news 
of new products is often an impor- 
tant editorial feature. 


Directories 


The business publication field 
also includes directories, appearing 
annually, as a rule, which are pub- 
lished for many general and special 
fields. Directory information is pro- 
vided not only with reference to 





Business Paper Volume 


It is estimated that some 
$480,000,000 will be spent by 
advertisers in the pages of the 
business press during 1957, as 
against $32,000,000 invested in 
1933, and that advertising page 
volume will total more than 
1,215,000 this year, compared 
with 415,000 in 1940. It is note- 
worthy that despite fluctua- 
tions of activity in industry, 
business paper advertising 
dollar volume has shown con- 
tinuing gains since 1950. The 
1957 dollar estimate marks a 
gain of some 10% over the 
total 1956 figure. 

Business papers, both in 
their editorial and advertising 
efforts, have earned a signifi- 
cant place as an efficient and 
effective tool for intensifying 
and strengthening sales. A 
measure of their growing in- 
fluence is provided by a com- 
parison of total circulation fig- 
ures, which shows an increase 
of over 200% in the 20-year 
period following 1935, from 
10,300,000 to 32,700,000. 











companies, office and factory loca- 
tions, personnel, rating, etc., but 
also as to classification of products. 

Other types of reference books 
include handbooks which contain 
technical data, engineering tables 
and similar information which has 
value for reference by operating 
men and others. The tendency in 
the publication of many books of 
this kind has been to combine mis- 
cellaneous information which is re- 
quired for reference and for buying 
purposes in one general reference 
volume, 


Catalog Files 


Bound collections, or files, of 
manufacturers’ catalogs represent a 
different and growing type of mar- 
keting service now available in 
several industrial fields. The func- 
tion of these collections of “pre- 
filed” catalogs is to keep basic buy- 
ing information on a wide range of 
products instantly accessible in the 
offices of potential buyers. Bound 
catalog files are consulted mainly in 
connection with specific purchases, 
for comparing competing products 
and selecting those which the buyer 
wishes to investigate, specify or or- 
der, as the case may require. 

Manufacturers’ catalogs distrib- 
uted in this form are usually spe- 
cially designed for the needs of the 
market groups for which the vari- 
ous files are compiled. Some of the 
catalog service organizations which 
distribute catalog files offer pro- 
fessional catalog design services. 

Distribution of bound catalog files 
has been developed to a high de- 
gree of perfection. These services, 
generally, are specialists in locat- 
ing buying power in the markets 
they serve and spend more time 
and money than is available to the 
average individual client for list 
building and maintenance. Many 
catalog file services report distribu- 
tion in the form of printed lists of 
names and addresses of recipients 
of the files — a valuable collateral 
service which makes possible the 
coordination of the pre-filed cata- 
log with direct-mail advertising and 
personal selling. 

Increasing realization of the cata- 
log’s potentialities as a marketing 
tool, when it is maintained in pros- 
pects’ offices, is attracting a grow- 
ing number of manufacturers to the 
idea of distributing catalogs in pre- 
filed form. One catalog organiza- 
tion is employed by more than 1,300 
manufacturers to handle the de- 
sign, printing, filing and distribution 
of specialized catalogs by means of 
bound catalog files. 
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Audits Paid Circulation 

= THe Avupirt Bureau oF CIRCULA- 
TIONS, a cooperative and nonprofit 
association of advertisers, advertis- 
ing agencies and publishers, was 
organized in 1914 by buyers and 
sellers of advertising space for the 
purposes of helping advertisers and 
advertising agents to buy advertis- 
ing space and of helping publishers 
to sell advertising space. The A.B.C. 
has provided a definition and stand- 
ards for paid circulation, has estab- 
lished uniform methods of auditing 
paid circulations and issues accurate 
and uniform reports of periodical 
and newspaper circulation. ‘The 
Bureau today has 751 advertiser, 
227 advertising agency, 31 miscel- 
laneous and 2,759 publisher mem- 
bers, including 359 business publi- 
cations. 123 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Audits Controlled and Paid 

= Busrvess PuBLicaTIONS AUDIT OF 
CrrcutatTion, Inc., (formerly CCA), 
was founded in 1931 to audit the 
circulation of its publication mem- 
bers and to disseminate information 
on the audit. BPA has 442 publica- 
tion members and 188 advertiser 
and agency members. Membership 
is open to business publications 
serving a definable market. BPA 
Form A audit covers publications 
which may be entirely free or have 
some qualified paid circulation. Both 
types of circulation are audited but 
no separate audit is made of paid 
circulation. In the Form B audit 
paid circulation and free controlled 
are audited separately. Offices are 
at 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, and 6363 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 48. 





VAC 


Audits All Types 

of Circulation 

= THe VERIFIED Aupit CIRCULATION 
Company is 6 years old. VAC is sole- 
ly owned by The John B. Knight 
Company, a nationally known mar- 
ket research company of 19 years 
standing. VAC has a tripartite 
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board of governors, consisting of 9 
members: 3 national advertisers, 3 
national advertising agencies and 3 
publishers. It has exclusive authori- 
ty over VAC’s auditing procedures. 
VAC audits all types of circulation 
including bulk, rotated or controlled 
consumer circulation, as well as 
paid and controlled. Verification is 
mandatory and is made by VAC 
independently of the publication. 
VAC states the percentage of copies 
actually recived and those within 
the classifications claimed by the 
publication. A VAC _ Readership 
Analysis states the percentage of 
recipients who read the publication 
and find the editorials and advertis- 
ing useful. Offices: 15284 N. Wilcox 
Ave., Hollywood 28. 


ABP 


Associated Business Publications 
= THe AssociaTeD Business Pus- 
LICATIONS, founded in 1906 as the 
Federation of Trade Press Associa- 
tions, became the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers in 1916 and the Associ- 
ated Business Publications in 1949. 
Its purpose is “to increase the use- 
fulness of business papers to their 
subscribers and to help advertisers 
get a bigger return on their invest- 
ment.” It has 160 members grouped 
as merchandising, industrial, insti- 
tutional and professional publica- 
tions. Member publications must be 
audited by ABC and must be inde- 
pendently owned — that is, not 
owned by any agency, society or 
association. Write Division of Busi- 
ness Paper Information, Associated 
Business Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


G&> 


National Business Publications 

= NationaL Business PuBLica- 
TIONS, INc., is made up of publishers 
of 205 technical, professional, scien- 
tific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines that are au- 
dited either by ABC, BPA or the 
Canadian Circulations Audit Board. 
It is financed by membership dues 
based on a percentage of the net 
advertising income of each member 





publication. Its purposes are to fos- 
ter better understanding of the 
function and usefulness of business 
publications; to stimulate the growth 
and influence of the business press, 
and to provide a forum for the ex- 
change of information and the dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. Ad- 
dress is 1413 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5. 


Audits Controlled Circulations 

= THe CANADIAN CiRCULATIONS AU- 
pit Boarp, INc., is the equivalent of 
the BPA in the United States and 
has 216 business publications in its 
membership. While CCAB includes 
many publications which have vir- 
tually 100% paid circulation, the 
main characteristic of CCAB clas- 
sification is that distribution must 
be verified to show that the recipi- 
ents are within the publication’s 
field. The figures provided by CCAB 
include, on the first figure in the 
media listings in this number, the 
average controlled circulation of the 
publication, consecutively mailed 
and individually addressed. The 
second figure includes bulk circula- 
tion, transient orders, samples, ad- 
vertisers, agencies, exchanges and 
other distribution. CCAB head- 
quarters are at 85 Richmond Street 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Business Newspapers Assn. 

of Canada 

= THe Business Newspapers As- 
SOCIATION OF CANADA was formed as 
the business newspapers section of 
the Periodical Press Association in 
1919. Membership in BNA now is 
made up of 112 business papers in 
Canada, covering fields extending 
from advertising to women’s cloth- 
ing. Purposes of the association in- 
clude dealing with common prob- 
lems; obtaining cooperative actions; 
and considering and _ expressing 
opinion on questions affecting the 
industry. Members must have bona 
fide circulation audits and be of 
Canadian ownership and published 
in Canada at least quarterly. Offices 
are at 137 Wellington Street, W. 
Toronto 1, Ont. 
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Group Publishers of the 


Emest H. Abernethy Publishing Co., Inc. 


Southern Advertising and Publishing 
Southern Food Processor 

Southern Garment Manufacturer 
Southern Jeweler 

Southern Printer and Lithographer 
Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Advertising Age 
Advertising Requirements 
Industrial Marketing 

Market Data & Directory Number 


Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. 


Frozen Food Age 

Hotel omagement 

Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
Restaurant Management 

Restaurant Management Show Daily 
Travel American 

World-Review of Hotels and Travel 


American Aviation Publications, Inc. 


American Aviation 

American Aviation World-Wide Directory 
Missiles and Rockeis 

Official Airline Guide (2 editions) 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers 


ournal of Metals 
ournal of Petroleum Technology 
ining Engineering 


American Institute of Physics 


American Journal of Physics 

Journal of Applied Physics y 

a of the Acoustical Society of America 
loise Control 

Physics Today 

Review of Scientific Instruments 


American Medical Assn. 


. Journal of Diseases of Children 
. Archives of i ta 
. Archives of Industrial Health 
. Archives of Internal Medicine : 
. Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
. Archives of hthalmology 
. Archives of Otolaryngology 
. Archives of Pathology 
Archives of Surgery 
of A.M.A. 


stetatatatatetate 


°° : ; 
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m 
American Osteopathic Assn. 


Forum of Osteopathy 
Journal of American Osteopathic Assn. 
Osteopathic Magazine 


American Paint Journal Co. 


American Paint Journal 
American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer 
American Painter & Decorator 


American School Publishing Corp. 


American School and University 
School Equipment News 
School Executive 


Army Times Publishing Co. 


Air Force Times 

Army-Navy-Air Force Register 
y Times 

emg Market 

Navy Times 

U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 


Associated Architectural Publications 
Architectural Handbook 


Architectural Products 
Hospital Handbook 


Reh P hitcet. Inc. 





Automotive Chain Store 

Brake and Front End Service 
Market Growers Journal 
Retreaders Buyers Guide 
Tire & TBA Review 

Tire Review Convention News 





Bardeen Press, Inc. 


Mines Register 
Standard Metal Directory 
Waste Trade Directory 


Bell Publications 


Beverage Analyst Group 
Service Station Sentinel 


Best, Alfred M., Co., Inc. 


Best's Insurance News 

(Fire and Casualty and Life Edition) 
Best's Safety & Maintenance Directory 
Safety Maintenance 


Bill Bros. Publications 


Fast Food 

Floor Covering Profits 
Grocer-Graphic 
Plastics Technology 
Premium Practice 
Rubber World 

Sales Management 
Sales Meetings 


ide 
Tires—TBA Merchandising 
Yankee Grocer 


Billboard Publishing Co. 


Billboard 
Tide 
Vend 


Breskin Publications 


Modern Packaging 

Modern Packaging Encyclopedia 
dern Plastics 

Modern Plastics Encyclopedia 





Bruce Publishing Co., Inc. (St. Paul) 


American Feed & Grain 
American Journal of Correction 
Annals of Allergy 
Commercial Bulletin and Appare] Merchant 
Hardware Trade 
onan of Aviation Medicine 
innesota Medicine 
North Central Purchasor 
Northern Automotive Journal 
Northwest Architect 
North-West Dentistry 
Northwest Insurance 
North Western Druggist : 
Review of Allergy and Applied Immunology 
X-Ray Technician 


Bruce Publishing Co. (Milwaukee) 


American School Board Journal 
Catholic School Journal 
Industrial Arts & Vocational Education 


Canterbury Press 


Bebidas 

Bebidas Catalog 

Elaboraciones y Envases 

Radio Y Articulos Electricos 

Radio Y Articulos Electricos Catalog 


Cantor Publications, Inc. 


Flooring 
Modern Windows 
Roofing, Siding and Insulation 


Chilton Company 


Automotive Industries 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Butane-Propane News 
Chilton Automotive Buyer's Guide 
Commercial Car Journal 
Department Store Economist 
Distribution Age 
Electronic Industries 

as 
Hardware Age 


Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware Buyers 


Hardware World 

Iron Age 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Motor Age 

Optical Toornal and Review of Optometry 
Spectator 


Clark Publishing Co. and 
Clark-Smith Publishing Co. 


Knitter 

Municipal South 
Southern Hospitals 
Textile Bulletin 


Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 


Industrial Woodworking 
Maintenance 


Modern Patternmaking 
Plastics World 

Textile Age 

Transmission & Distribution 


Clissold Publishing Co. 


Baking Industry 
Canner and Freezer 
Hospital Management 


Commerce Publishing Co. 


Club Management 
Local Agent 
Mid-Continent Banker 


Commoner Publishing Co. 


American Glass Review 
China, Glass & Tablewares 
China, Glass & Tablewares 
Red Book Directory Issue 
Glass Factory Directory Issue 


Conover-Mast Publications 


Aviation Age 

Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
Construction Equipment 
Institutional Feeding and Housing 
Mill & Factory 

Purchasing 


Conway Publications 


Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Industrial Development 
Manufacturers Record 


Davidson Publishing Co. 


American Fur Breeder 
Diner, Drive-In 

DPC Convention News 
Efectos de Escritorio 
Hearing Dealer 
Liquor Handbook 
Modern Retailing 
Modern Stationer Convention Daily 
Modern Stationer 
Paper Sales 

Paper Yearbook 


Davison Publishing Co. 
Davison's Textile Directories (6 editions), 
Dental Survey Pubs., Inc. 


Dental Industry News 
Dental Laboratory Review 
Dental Survey 


Diesel Publications, Inc. 


Beer Distributor 

Diesel Engineering Handbook 
Diesel Power 

Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Brewery Age Blue Book 
wera, | 

Revista Diesel 


F. W. Dedge Corporation 


Architectural Record (Magazine and Book Divi- 


sion 
Affiliated publications: 
odern Hospital 

Nation's Schools 

College and University Business 

Hospital Purchasing File 
Chicago Construction News 
Daily Pacific Builder 
Denver Daily Journal 
Dodge Statistical Research Service 


Real Estate Record and Builders Guide, New 


York 

Sweet's Catalog Service 
Architectural File 
Industrial Construction File 
Light Construction File 
Machine Too! Catalogs 
Plant Engineering File 
Product Design File 


Domestic Engineering Co. 


Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory 
Institutions Magazine 

Institutions Catalog Directory 


Donnelley, Reuben H., Corp — Business 
Papers Division 


Electricity on the Farm 


Fire Engineering 
Ice Cream Trade Journal 
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National Cleaner & Dyer 
National Rug Cleaner 
Sports Age 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 








Wastes Engineering _ 
Water Works Engineering 






Earnshaw Publications, Inc. 







Earnshaw’‘s Guide for Buyers of Infants’, Boys’ 
& Girls’ Wear 

Earnshaw’s Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Wear 

Small World 






Editorial Service Co. 






Blue Book of Fur Farming 
Feed Bag 

Feed Bag Red Book 
Flour & Fee 
U.S. Fur Rancher 










Vincent Edwards & Co. 






Export Buyer 
Furniture Manufacturer 
Fur Trade Review 
Hotel Bulletin 

Plastics Industry 
Resale 















Electrical Information Pubs., Inc. 






Electricity in Building 
Food Service 
Modern Schools 








Electronic Periodicals, Inc. 






Military Electronics 
Who's Who in Electronics 
Jobbers News & Electronic Wholesaling 








Fairchild Publications, Inc. 





Daily News Record 
Electronic News 
Footwear News 

Home Furnishings Daily 
Men's Wear 
Supermarket News 
Women's Wear Daily 












Fi ial Publicati Inc. 










Bank News 
Insurance Magazine 
Mid-Continent Banker 










Finishing Publications, Inc. 






Metal Finishing 

Metal Finishing Guidebook Directory 
Organic Finishing 

Organic Finishing Handbook 









an Ba loccants, 














Miller Fr 


Cleaning and Laundry Age 
Censtruction Wor 

Lumberman, The 

Lumberman's Handbook and Directory 
Mining Worl 

Pacific Fisherman 

Pacific Fisherman's News 

Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal 
Pacific Work Boat 

Pulp and Paper 

Sea & Pacific Motor Boat 

The Timberman 

Sea's Racing & Cruising Handbook Issue 
Western Baker 

Western Building 

Western Canner and Packer 

World Mining (Export) 


Galloway Publishing Co. 



























Camping Magazine 

Camping Magazine’s Annual Reference and 
Buying Guide issue including The Camp Di- 
rector's Handbook 

Circulation Management 

Textile Engineer 


Geyer-McAllister Publications 









Geyer'’s Dealer Topics 

Gift and Art Buyer 

Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory 
Office Management 

Office Management Yearbook Issue 
Who Makes It and Where 


Gillette Publishing Co. 


Bituminous Roads and Streets 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 
Gillette’s Heavy Construction Catalog File 
Gillette’s Latin America Catalog File 
Gillette's World Construction Catalog File 
Roads and Streets 

Rural Roads 

Street Engineering 

Wor'd Construction 
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Gilmore Publishing Co., Inc. 


Gilmore Cuba Sugar Manual 

Gilmore Louisiana-Florida Sugar Manual 
Gilmore Hawaii Sugar Manual 

Gilmore Puerto-Rico Sugar Manual 


Gulf Publishing Co. 


Composite Catalog of Oil Field Equipment 
and Services 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pipe Line Composite Catalog 

Pipe Line Industry 

Refinery Cataiog 

World Oil 


Haire Publishing Co. 


Corset and Underwear Review 

Corset and Underwear Review Directory Issue 

Crockery and Glass Journal 

Crockery and Glass Journal Directory Issue 

Furniture Retailer 

Furniture Retailer Directory 

Giftwares 

Giftwares Buyers’ Guide & Reference Issue 

Gloves Directory, including Manufacturers’ 
Supply 

Hendbans & Accessories 

Handbags & Accessories Directory 

Housewares Review 

Housewares Review Directory Issue 

Infants’ and Children's Review 

Infants’ and Children’s Review Directory 

Linens & Domestics 

Linens & Domestics Directory Issue 

Luggage and Leather Goods 

Luggage and Leather Goods Directory 

Notion & Novelty Review 

Notion & Novelty Review Directory Issue 

Premium Buyers’ Guide 

Sources of Supply Directory for Leather Goods 
Manufacturers 

Toys and Novelties 

Toys and Novelties Directory 


Hall Publishing Co. 


Curtain & Drapery Department Magazine 

Curtain & Drapery Department Magazine's Buy- 
ers Guide 

Interior Decorators’ Hand Book 

Upholstering 


Hayden Publishing Co. 


Electronic Daily 
Electronic Design 
Electronic Week 


Haywood Publishing Co. 


Boxboard Containers 
Electric Light and Power 
Electrical Dealer 
Industrial Packaging 
Packaging Parade 


Hearst Magazines 


American Druggist 

American Druggist Blue Price Book 
Motor 

Motor Boating 

Motor Handbook 

Yachtsmen’s Guide 


Heating Publishers, Inc. 


Electric Heat & Air Conditioning 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
s Heat 


Allen W. Hill Publishing Co. 


Southern Appliances 

Southern Industrial Supplier 

Southern Plumbing, Heating and Air 
Conditioning 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


Carbide Engineering 

Grinding and Finishing 

Hitchcock's Machine and Tool Directory 
Hitchcock's Wood-Working Directory 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 

Mass Transportation 

Mass Transportation Directory 

School Bus Trends 

Wood-Working Digest 


Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. 


American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
Clinical Chemistry 

Fertility and Sterility 

Laboratory Investigation 

Obstetrics and Gynecology 


Hoffman Publications 


American Roofer & Siding Contractor 

Better Shipping Manual 

Black Fox Magazine and Modern Mink Breeder 

Building Specialties & Home Improvement Deal- 
er 


Shipping Management (combined with Pay- 
load) 


Swimming Pool Age 
Swimming Pool Data & Reference Annual 


Howard Publishing Co. 


American Boxmaker 

American Boxmaker Directory 
American Paper Convention Daily 
American Paper Merchant 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 
Source of Supply Directory 


Howard Publishing Co. 


American Boxmaker 

American Boxmaker Directory 
American Paper Convention Daily 
American Paper Merchant 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter 

Paper, Film & Foil Converter Directory 
Source of Supply Directory 


Howes Publishing Co. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Hosiery Mill Supply Directory 

Technical Manual and Year Book of American 
Assn. of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


Implement & Tractor Publications, Inc 


Agricultura de las Americas 
Implement & Tractor 

Implement & Tractor Product File 
Red Tractor Book 


Industrial Press 


Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating 
Heating, Plumbing & Air Conditioning News 
Machinery 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 


Brick & Clay Record 

Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler 
Building Supply News 

BSN Annual Baden’ & Jobbers’ Directory 
Ceramic Data Book 

Ceramic Industry 

Masonry Building 

Practical Builder 


Industrial Publishing Corp. 


Aeronautical Purchasing 

Applied Hydraulics 

nn Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
ow 

Flow's Material Handling Industry Directory 

Flow’s Material Handling Illustrated 

Industry & Welding 

Master Catalog of Fluid Power Products 

Master Catalog of Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Modern Office Procedures 

Occupational Hazards 

Precision Metal Molding 

Welding Illustrated (Quarterly) 


Instruments Publishing Co. 


Handbook of Measurement and Control 
Instrument and Apparatus News 
Instrument Manutacturing 

Instruments and Automation 

Instruments & Automation Catalog & Index 


Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 


Hardware & Housewares 
Jobber Topics 
Super Service Station 


Johnston Export Publishing Co. 


American Exporter (2 editions) 

American Exporter Industrial (2 editions) 
American Exporter’s Automotive World 
Automotive World (3 editions) 

E] Farmaceutico 

Pharmacy International 


Keeney Publishing Co. 


American Artisan 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


Keller Publishing Co. 
El Embotellador 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 
Revista Industrial 
King Publications 

Western Construction 
Western Farm Equipment 
Western Industry 

\ 

Frederick Kogos Pub. Co.,. Inc. 


Apparel Manufacturer 
Apparel Markets 






in 


ning 


ctory 


Dry Goods Wholesaler 
Suppliers’ Register 
Worth Street Journal 


Lancet Publications, Inc. 


Geriatrics 
Journal-Lancet 
Neurology 


Lebhar-Friedman Publications, Inc. 
(Chain Store Age) 


Administration_Edition 

Chain Store Equipment-Construction Guide & 
nual Chain Store Equipment Directory 

Drug Executives Edition 

Drug Store Managers Edition 

Fountain Restaurant Managers Edition 

Genl. Mdse.—Variety Store Executives Edition 

Grocery Executives Edition 

Grocery Store Managers Edition 

Housewares Sales Manual 

Notions Sales Manual 

Restaurant and Fountain Executives Edition 

Restaurant and Fountain Managers Edition 

Toilet Goods Sales Manual (Drug Edition) 

Toiletries Sales Manual (Variety Store Editions) 

Variety Store Directory of Manufacturers 

Variety Store Managers Edition 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


American Practitioner and Digest of Treatment 
Annals of Surgery 
Cancer 


Liquor Publications 


Bar Management 

Monopoly State Review 

Package Store Management 

Red Book Directory of the Wine & Liquor Trades 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co. 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and Allied 
Trades 

Paper Trade Journal 

Tobacco 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp. 


Concrete Products 
Inland Printer 
Rock Products 


MacNair-Dorland Co. 


American Ink Maker 
Maintenance & Sanitary Supplies 
Soap Blue Book 

Soap and Chemical Specialties 


McFadden B 


American Soft Drink Journal 
The Guide 

Southern Banker 

Southern Bankers’ Directory 


Publicati 





McGraw-Hill International 


The American Automobile 

El Automovil Americano 

Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Management Digest 

Overseas Automotive Buyers Guides for 
Automotive Distributors (2 editions-English 
and Spanish.) , 

Metalworking Production (London) 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


American Machinist 

Aviation Week 

Business Week 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Week 

Coal Age 

Construction Methods and Equipment 
Control Engineering 

Electrical Construction and Maintenance 
Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 

E. & M. J. Metal & Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Industrial Distribution 

National Petroleum News 

Nucleonics 

Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Week 

Power 

Product Engineering 

Textile World 





7 * 
Aviation Week Airport and Business Flying 
crag | 
Keystone Coal Buyers Manual 


MD Publications, Inc. 


Antibiotic Medicine & Clinical Therapy 

Antibiotics and Chemotherapy 

International Record of Medicine 

Journal of Clinical and Experimental Psycho- 
pathology and Quarterly Review of Psychiatry 

wn Neurology 


Quarterly Review of Pediatrics 
Quarterly Review of Surgery, Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


Mechanization, Inc. 


Coal Industry Purchasing Manual 
Coal Utilization 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 


Miller Publishing Co. 


American Baker 

Croplife 

Feedstuffs 

Milling Production 
Northwestern Miller 
Northwestern Miller Almanack 


Moore Publishing Co. 


Ecvertniig. Agency Magazine 

American Perfumer & Aromatics 

American Printer & Lithographer 

Brown's Directory of American Gas Companies 


Gas Age 

Heating & Gas Appliance Merchandising 
Industrial Gas 

-P Gas 


Cc. V. Mosby Company 


American Heart Journal 

American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

American Journal of Orthodontics 

Journal of Allergy 

Journal of Chronic Diseases 

Journal of Dental Research 

Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 

Journal of Pediatrics 

Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry 

Journal of Thoracic Surgery 

Oral Surgery, .Oral Medicine and Oral Pa- 
thology 

Surgery 


National Miller Publications, Inc. 


American Miller & Processor 
Consolidated Grain Milling Catalogs 
Feeds Illustrated 

Feed Trade Manual 


National Underwriter Co. 


Accident and Sickness Review 

Insurance Exchange Magazine 

Life Insurer, The 

The National Underwriter (Other than Life) 
National Underwriter Life Insurance Edition 


National Miller Publications 


American Miller and Processor 

Consolidated Graining Milling Catalogs and 
Engineering Bluebook 

Feeds illustrated 

Feed Trade Manual 


Occidental Publishing Co. and 
Newell Publishing Co. 


Optometric World 

estern Aviation 
Western Bottler 
Western Brewing and Distributing 
Western Fabrics, Curtains & Draperies 
Western Sporting Goods Review 


Oildom Publishing Company 


Fuel Oil News 

Oil Marketer 

Pipe Line Construction 
Pipe Line News 


Olsen Publishing Co. 


Dairy Industries Catalog 

Dairy Industries Unit 
ream Review 

Milk Dealer 

Milk Products Journal 


Oral Hygiene, Inc. 


Dental Digest 

Oral Hygiene 

Oral GF American Edition 
Proofs, e Dental Trade Journal 


J. R. Osherenko 


California Apparel News 
California Men's and Boys’ Stylist 
California Stylist 


Group Publishers of U. S. 





Little Californians 
Mona Palmer 


Petroleum Register 
Petroleum World and Oil 
Sugar Y Azucar 

Sugar Reterence Book 
World Petroleum 


Panamerican Publishing Co. 


America Clinica 
Hospital, E] 
Textiles Panamericanos 


Peace, H. L., Publications 


Fish Boat 

Irrigation Engineering & Maintenance 
Offshore Drilling 
Southern Fisherman 
Southern Seedsman 
Work Boat 


r 


Penton Publishing Co. 


Automation 

Foundry 

Great Lakes Red Book 
Machine Design 

esta Equipment Digest 
tee 


Petroleum Publishing Co. 


Oil and Gas Equipment 
Oil and Gas Journal 
Petroleo Interamericano 


Pinover Publications 


Juvenile Merchandising 
Summer and Casual Furnishings 
Wallpaper and Wall Coverings 


Pit and Quarry Pubs., Inc. 


Concrete Manufacturer 
Concrete Industries Yearbook 
Pit and Quarry 

Pit and Quarry Handbook 


L. D. Post, Inc. 


Paper Mill News 
Paper Mills News Convention Dailies 
Post's Paper Mill Directory 


Public Works Journal Corp. 


Public Works Magazine 

The Sewerage Manual and Catalog File 

The Street & Highway Manual and Catalog File 
The Water Works Manual and Catalog File 


Putman Publishing Co. 


Chemical Processing 
Food Business 

Food Processing 
Industry Power 


Quigley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Fame 


International Motion Picture Almanac 
International Television Almanac 
Motion Picture Daily 

Motion Picture Herald 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


Automatic Control 
Chemical Engineerin 
Chemical Materials 
Materials & Methods 
Progressive Architecture 


Catalog 
‘atalog 


Advertising Management for American 
Chemical Soctety Publications 


Analytical Chemistry 

Chemical & Engineering News 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Journal of Agricultural & Food Chemistry 
Journal of the American Chemical Society 
Journal of Organic Chemistry 

Journal of Physical Chemistry 


Rogers Publishing Co. 

Design News 
Electrical Design News 
Purchasing News 

Rosenthal & Smythe, Inc. 
Antiques Dealer 
Furniture Store Merchandiser 
Lamp Journal 


Scranton Publishing Co. 


Industrial Wastes 
Modern Highways 
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THIS 1S THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS MEN 
WANT 


v All types of business 
transactions 

Vv Bids pending, Bids let, Call = 
for Bids 

Vv _ Timber sales and facts 

V Transportation news 

Vv Financial news 

Vv Contracts 

Vv Permits 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








Your CATALOG 
bound in 
HARD COVERS 


prod- 


Compliments your 


ucts, adds prestige to your 
company, puts you ‘way 
ahead of your competitors. 


Call WAtkins 4-4240 


or write Dept. IM for your FREE 


COPY of “The Challenge to your 


Wastepaper Basket"’ 


\ 
'BLISHERS BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


ST V YORK 14, N. Y 
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Water and Sewage Works 
Water and Sewage Works Reference and Data 
Edition 


Siebel Publishing Co. 
Bakers Digest 
Brewers Digest 
Brewers Digest 
Directory 


Annual Buyer’s Guide and 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


American Builder 
Railway Age 
Selecciones del Railway Age 
Marine Engineering/Log 
Marine Catalog 
Railway Freight Traffic 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Signaling & Communications 
Railway Track & Structures 
Cyclopedias: 

e Car Builders 

@ Locomotive 

@ Track & Structures 


W.R.C. Smith Publishing Co. 


Electrical South 

Electrical South Directory 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Automotive Journal Directory 
Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Power and Industry 

Textile Industries 


Standard Rate & Data Service. Inc. 


A.B.C. Newspaper Rates and Data 
Business Publication Rates and Data 
Canadian Media Rates and Data 
Consumer Magazine Rates and Data 

Films for Television 

Network Rates and Data 

Newspaper Rates and Data 

Spot Radio Rates and Data 

Spot Television Rates and Data 
Transportation Advertising Rates and Data 


Stanley Publishing Co. 


Jobber Product News 
Transportation ming, News 
TSN-JPN Business Gift Annual 


Surgical Business, Inc. 


Nursing Home Administrator 
Surgical Business 
Surgical Trade Buyer’s Guide 


Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 


Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 
Electrical Equipment 
Electronic Equipment 


Telephone Engineer Publishing Corp. 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 

Telephone Engineers’ Catalog-Directory of In- 
dustry Suppliers 

Telephone Engineer & Management 

—— Engineer and Management 
etter 


News- 


Charles C. Thomas 


American Journal of Roentgenology, 
Radium Therapy & Nuclear Medicine 
Endocrinology 
Journal of Clinical Endocrinology & Metabolism 
Journal of Neurophysiology 
Journal of Neurosurgery 
Pediatrics 
Police 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


Industrial Equipment News 

homas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocer and Kindred Trades 
Register 


Topics Publishing Co., Inc. 


Drug Topics 

Drug Topics Redbook 
Drug Trade News 
Food Field Reporier 
Food Topics 


Trade Press Pub. Co. 


Better Maintenance 
Brushware 
Sanitary Maintenance 


Tunnell Publications, Inc. 


Industrias Lacteas 
Panadero Latinamericano 


South Western Baker 
Urner-Barry Company 


American tag and Poultry Review 
American Milk Review 

Producers Price-Current, The 

Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry Industries 


Vance Publishing Corp. 


American Lumberman and Building 
Products Merchandiser 

Food Packer 

Home Maintenance & Improvement 

Wood & Wood Products 


Ver Halen Publishing Co. 


Film World and A-V World 
Teaching Tools 
, the News Magazine of the 
World 


Television 


Walden, Sons, & Mott, Inc. 


Paper Catalog 

Paper and Paper Products 

Paper and Paper Products Convention Dailies 

Printing Magazine & Offset Printer 

Printing Magazine Yearbook 

Walden’s ABC Guide and Paper Production 
Yearbook 


Watson Publications, Inc. 


Appliance Manufacturer 
Modern Industrial Press 
Modern Railroads 


Watt Publishing Co. 


Better Farming Methods 
Broiler mets y | 

Hatchery and Feed 

Industria Avicola 

Poultry Processing & Marketing 
Poultry Tribune 

Turkey World 


Whitney Publications, Inc. 


Industrial Design 

Interiors 

Interior’ Packet Directory of America's 
Great Sources 


Williams & Wilkins Co. 


American Surgeon 

American Jnl. of Clinical Pathology 

American Jnl. of Physical Medicine 

American Jnl. of Tropical Medicine & Hygiene 

Angiology, 

Applied Microbiology 

Current Medical Digest 

Gastroenterology 

Jnl. of American Geriatrics Society 

pr of peer g 

nl. of Biological Chemistry 

Jnl. of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science 

Jnl. of Histochemistry & Cytochemistry 

Jnl. of Immunology 

jnl. of Investigative Dermatology 

Jnl. of Nervous & Mental Disease 

Jnl. of Pharmacology & Experimental Thera- 

eutics 

Jnl. of Urology 

Medicine 

Obstetrical & Gynecological Survey 

Plastic & Reconstructive Surgery 

Psychoanalytic Review 

Social Forces 

Soil Science 

Survey of Anesthesiology 

Survey of Opthalmology 

Technical Bulletin of Registry of Medical Tech- 
nologists 

Urological Survey 


Wilson, H. W., Co. 


Abridged Reader's Guide to Periodical] Litera- 
ture 

Book Review Digest 

Cumulative Book Index 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 

Wilson Library Bulletin 


Wilson-Carr, Inc. 


Coin Machine Journal 
Mass Vending 
Production Equipment 


Yorke Publishing Co. 


American Journal of Clinical Nutrition 
American Journal of Medicine 
American Journal of Surgery 

Modern af 

Veterinary Drug Encyclopedio 
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American Aviation Publications, Inc. . Chemical Processing -............scse0¢ Bee 1 ewes eesscecce ssa eee Insert Between 16-17 
Ose p tacalelee Sted SO Insert Between 84-85 Chemical Week ...... Insert Between 16-17 EP DICIEE. cise sceesgt vagvieetsvicces seared 
American Ceramic Society, The ........ 134 Chicago Association of Commerce and In- Export Publishers “Company, ORG Si55e8 225 
American City, The .......-eceseseeces 455 OLE EUR id's saa vicsinis's be ces eh eeueay 379 F 
Pe American Dyestuff Reporter ...........- 563 Chilton Company ...........-.e00e eee 18-19 Factory Management and Maintenance 
American Engineer .....-++eseseeeeeees 211 NONE Ss ha a's ky kota dade: eos © |) Sea gnee ee Gees Insert Between 16-17, 358-359 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 146 201, 287, 291, Insert Between 428-429, 431 Fairchild Publications Insert Between 192-193 
cs American Institute of Electrical Engi- Civic Administration Paps ee beta 122-123 Farm Equipment Retailing 241 
NECTS, THE crc cescsepecscvcssesecgees 175 EVIE EMR OORTI 5 605 os cdc soe eee et 204 Farm Implement Nowe ee ae 
American Lumberman & Building Prod- Clack, “Patani (CO. svc. kde wcewes sae 562 Feed Bag, T SS ee ae ee aa 
ucts Merchandiser .....+--+eeeeeeeeee 111 Cleaning & Laundry Age .............- 350 Feed Bag wy Monks THe Sisco ks can 278 
American Machinist ......-...+eseeeee Clissold Publishing Co, ....... 254, 261, 325 Feeds Illustrated ......-.cccccce 277 
PO Insert Between 16-17, 419, = Coal Age ........ Insert Between 16-17, 148 Wether ae ae 
American Metal Market .......-+++ee+- Coal Mine Directory .. Insert Between i6- 4 Fibre Containers and Paperboard Mills . 495 
American Motel Magazine ......--+-+++ 320 oO reer yr rer eee Finishing Publications, Inc. .......... 437 
American Restaurant Magazine ........ 333 CAME Cie 50 06 0.10 6a 50g Rasen Case cer 506 Fleet Owner . Insert Wateroen 16-17, 450- 451 
American Rocket Society .....--++++++ 82-83 Comets “MIeeasin€’: . oo icc scien bs cea 379 Floor Covering Weekly .... 
American Roofer & Siding Contractor ... 106 Commercial Car Journal .............. 18-19 Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News ... * 343 
American School Board Journal, The .... 340 Commercial Refrigeration and Air Con- WIOUE OE BOOM wind i sicatcnncd eases hes 278 
American Society of Civil Engineers .... 204 Se SS eee Peo errs ere 2 1S ORNS oe Vag ae Be rma aa ten % 
American Society of ceieas ax Engi Concrete_Industries Yearbook . Wolk Bikiadee 248. me 
neers, The ..........-.; 63, 164, 166, 509 Conover-Mast Publications . Food Industries ...... Insert Between 16-17 
American Society of Tool pashhaors: The 417 Insert Between 212-213, 369, Back Cover Food Processing ......esccceccce 248-249 
American Taxicab Association .......... 568 Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory .... 369 Food Service Magazine ........-.. 334, 343 
Apeeenee i me Rites ueteaee me pe che 8 lace arte : cng artabag, gt MO acu eo oe as wee ae 102-103 
Applied Hydraulics ........--+eeeeeeees onstruction ...... .. Insert Between 09 Foundry .... 22-2 
Architectural Forum .....eseeeeeees 102-103 Construction Bulletin Insert Between 208-209 | corel A In Fehon! een sesh peter 
Architectural Record ........+.++eeeee 98-99 Construction. Digest... 55... c0ss cay ecae Fritz Publications, Inc. ............ 489 
ASINY. 06 a0 x aco videos bb 20 ots beinct se wesis Leia Ty eS, ean wiee = Insert Between 208-209, 209 Fullerton Publishing Company Limited 
‘Arey Navy_Air Force Journal ......... 296 CORUM IDORE Ee tae aL) Ya ee ent egaes Was etna ck alubeces ¥ a 125, 387 
Associated Business Publications, The .. 21 __....-.. nies b ete Win aia Insert Between 212-213 Furniture Ce Pee eee ’ 574 
Associated Construction Publications .... Construction Methods & Equipment . Furniture Production .............+000. 575 
Sy RAR Insert Between 208-209 dtesevessccccocncce Insert Betweeen 16-17 Furniture Production and Catalog” Coins 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- Cometruction: News 0.05 os vsecuscaisic says TIORIOEY ss s-alg hee bee cay 575 
ica, The iidii ren = Vie pinki dengue eee rH c ts, aw aatk's aan a ig = 210 aoe reensds earns ee 
Associated Publishers, Inc. ........++++ 5 onstructioneer ..... Insert Between 208-209 
Astromautics ....ccccccccees ahd wie tease 82-83 COIs ANE aida 5 crave ene RSG Seo os 219 Gass Publishing | Company, The "495 as 
BEA NGG: ooo vss on gokesaaKtsieteveens 568 Contractors and Engineers ............. Gas i ROE St SRSART 18.19. 291 
Automatic Launderer & Cleaner, The ... 349 = eevscccecsencccers Insert Between 216-217 Gillette's. Catalog BRM a2 tutes oc ae 223 
Automatic Machining ..........e+eeeee% 433 Contractors’ Electrical Equipment ...... 177 Gillette's Catalog Sucsies. ... G94 THe 2323 
ad Automation ........ccccccccssecscsccs 22-23 Control Engineering .. Insert Between 16-17 Gillette’s Teese Canes epg oS hp 
Automotive caaoansies a «= S89, = ee ber co ogg bal ees at he ee 382 Catalogs y on refile pe 
Automotive News ......+.eeeeeeeeeeees opp ssociates, Wm. C. ....... 463. Giflatta “Pubbina oo ore Bae. nee. 
Automotive News Almanac ... Ne Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, The .... 154 ome Bg my yy ends 226, 457, — 
Aviation Age .....-.ce+cssesessccees “89, 90 Creative Mailing Service, Inc. .......... 27 Glass Digest ........ atalog .. 137 
Aviation Week .< - Insert Between 16-17, 77-80 | ee Fees oe Sa eeeee=tk arate 147 Graphic Arts sienthiy, » sy eee ae Ie 511 
rinding an i 
Bacon’s Clipping Bureau ...+-- eee eeeee Rae Daily Journal of Commerce ........- Peace, Summeiaetertieiee ike Tasest Berwece 416-417, 567, 571 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker ....--.+se+++ 8 Dairy Industries Catalog .........+.-.. 267 Gulf Publishing Compan ” 468-469 
Baking Industry ......---seeeseeeeeeees 254 SE Ey ca cctcceasacdsceavas *** 369 H a 
Bankiae PIOAEAY © 5 vise cack scat tece astaks pa Department. Store Economist ..... ‘és. 123 18-19 adiginns~ Aiats aia 
DUES. 5c) i sche hte men ieen ee os b0'0 a0 § ern oC, on EADAOS EES See BE hemo se sesi ries cecseeuas - 
Best, Alfred M., Company, Inc. ........ 373 Diesl Eneine “oe Re ee a ” 169 eeuere and Metal and Electrical 
Best’s Safety. & Maintenance Directory ve ae SN. nas rcs ov cueny nous e460 H = er bieret en hstie shes 08 kev 122- 123 
Better Shipping Manual ..........-- 286, 484 Directory of Tadadicial Distributors |... pe age blic: a pei Red A alc Pda 18-1 
Bill Brothers Publication .............++- od ac SR AT Insert Between 16-17 Hay, rl Pp ‘Ree tie sig 'e'ae 06's wat 195, 199 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant .)......... 435 Directory of Verified Electrical Wholesale aywoo ’ lis m~ < 
Blue Book of Fur Farming .....-...-+- 278 Distributors ........ Insert Between 16- + Heating 3 al Phun etween 172-173, 481, 483 
Board Products Publishing Company ... 495 ME TE oo ss ss <nneaoncnaa tes esting ond. umbing Engineer 122-123, 314 
Boating Industry. bier | sec ececeeeseccers . a Distribution Age ..........+25+- "18-19, 28) eating, Piping & Air Conditioning 303 
oot an oe OS Se Ses ~ ee eee eee 
Boxboard Contsiners SE A ES OE SR 2 3 ph og ag SO Between 208-209 Hestng.-Thesting and Air Conditioning 
ramson FUuDMSHIng UO. .----+.2+++- bed, ¢ Domestic Engineering ...........++..+- 200: gpa awe ee 8 PS SE Sees 
Breskin Publications ...........+-. 479, 499 Trceiae Dactenerion Catalog Directory 311 Hitchcock mag, Co. 
Bruce Publications, The .......-....... a 2s ae igre i alte 475 Hoffman P sae patie S80-407, S80, 78 
i org ta and Home Improve- ie Drilling Contractor, The .;....... Baar nade Industry Weekly” 106 286, 464, = 
See ABR echo vis s eee A hin os Saeae | Sa eee CN meee mee see a 0:6 6 a48 6 
Building Supply Dealer ............. 122-123 Drug Merchandising cr SUR SS 122- 123 pear = Supply Directory ........ “363 
Building Supply News ........-.++eee0- 101 E, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets Hospital MORON he vek se ce vecdeesic 325 
emg CRs DUMte lias ne eAibie oka tia Sst RATES 8S SOS BSS ean Tnsert Between 16-17 Ho? P emteatentpcvenssee «ies ne xes 323 
Bus and Truck Transport .......-.- 122-123 Editorial Service Co., Inc. ........+..+. 278 wes Publishing Co., Inc. .......... 563 
- Business Flying Directory . -....- ug rr erry 343 Skee 
isa Webnsedon sine eee nsert Between 16-17 El Automovil Americano Insert Between 16-17 Ice-Cream Review, The .......0cccees 260 
Business Week ....... Insert Between 16-17 mi Mamanieligdor .......-, 0. ae ROE 229 Implement & Tractor ........... 237 
Butane-Propane News ......--+++ 18-19, 291 ES Fis sh haan eaicxcnonne se 222 pn OER eee apa Insert Between 16-17 
eT Oe PS Se 9 Se areery Pree rr 45 Electric Light and Power ...........0.- Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Buyers Purchasing Digest ..........+++- IRMA Fi kos: Sehgal Insert Between 172-173 MOMMA 5 54:0 on 0 0 00,05 bp. 6's ¥en bin wee cn . 340 ! 
: Electrical Construction and Maintenance Industrial Digest .......-.eessseeeees 120 i 
Caminos Y Calles, ........+++++eeeseses ” a ee AES EARN SETA Insert Between 16-17 Industrial Distribution 1 
Canadian Advertising ..........+++- 122-123 Electrical Contracting and Maintenance 2 SS EER, EN a Pa Insert Between et f 
Canadian Architect .......-++2e+e-+eeee 120 Electrical Contractor of Canada .... 122-123 Industrial Equipment News ............ 
Canadian Automotive Trade ......-. 122-123 Electrical Engineering ........... RE. Industrial Finishing ................:.. 458 
Canadian Aviation ........ ere se 600s 122-123 Electrical Equipment News .. *** 120 Ieidustrial: Bleating® «ooo cccesccce 3rd Cover 
Canadian Chemical Processing ......... 120 Electrical Manufacturing .............. 161 Industrial So sccomacmsleaes Publishing 
Canadian Grocer .......+.++.+.+eee5 122-123 Electrical Merchandising ............... CRM oy cn cic ocean vag ndey sss +e» 162 
Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant j. || ooo, Insert Between 16-17 Industrial” Y Wiskasemmens and Plant 
Deans cok de ig eieSials oA ohn, hh see 5.40 Sie 122-123 Electrical News and Engineering ...... 120 RGM Ser tert Wee whe snarqemes <.cgc ee 
Canadian Machinery and Menulgcteriag iackeirat. Geet or. cask * “10 Industrial Marketing ................ 59-62 1 
RWB ie «oie c'bin a 09,2,0\a8 054 4 ova #5 122-123, 440 Electrical West Insert Between 16-17, 173 Tapeiatnenl FP OGMAGAR 0 wis sche o's tin ceive 481 | 
Canadian Metalworking ............+4++ 120 Electrical Whol sali I B 16-17 Industrial Press, The H 
Canadian Oil/Gas arene Deh eee oe 120 ectrical Wholesaling insert Between 10-37 ess 309, 313, Insert Between 432- 433 
; Canadian Packaging ......-..-- 132. 123, 480 Electrical World .........seeseseeseees Industrial Publications, BO heen es 109, 
; Canadian Paint aa PV eraitis Magazine 122-123 Keon ae aws Insert Between 16-17, 180-181 Industrial Publishing Group, The. 803 2 
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Index to Advertisers and Special Media Data 





Industrial Quality 
Industrial Wastes 
Industry & Welding 
Industry Power 
Institute of Radio Engineers, The 

82, 184-185, 187, 189, 
Institute of The Aeronautical Sciences Ke 
Institutions Magazine .... 318, 328, 335, 
Instrument & Apparatus News... .6s%. : 
Instruments and Automation 
Instruments Publishing Co., 
International Oilman, 
IRE Directory, The 

, 184-185, 187, 189, 190 

Iron Age, The 18-19, Insert Between 428-429 
Iron anc Sieel Engineer o- 443 
Irving-Cloud Publishing Company, The 66 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Jobber Product News 

Jobber Topics 

Journal American Water Works 
Association 

Journal of Petroleum Technology 

Journal of the American Concrete 
Institute 

Journal of the American Hospital 
Association 


Keeney Publishing Co. 302-303, 306-307 
Keller Publishing Co. 229, 257 
Keystone Coal Buyers Manual 
: Insert Between 16-17 
Kimberly-Clark exe gg 
2-13, Insert Between 24 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal 

Law and Order yo 0 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association 
LPGA Times 

Lumberman, 


Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Insert Between 416-417, 5 
Machine and Tool Directory 
Insert Between 416-417, 
Machine Design 
22-23, Insert Between 156-157 
Machinery . Insert Between 432-433 
MacLean Building Guide 120 
MacLean Publications Limited, Hugh C. 120 
MacLean-Hunter Publications 
o. 193, 314, 440, 480, 508 


MacRae’s Blue Book ; 
Mahoney & Howard Advertising 
Maintenance Publishing Co. 6 
Management Digest Insert Between 16-17 
Manufacturers ecord 382 
Manufacturing and Industrial 

Engineering 
Martin Publication 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation’s Directory 
Materials Handling Illustrated 
Materials in Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill American Letter, The 

Insert Between 16-17 

McGraw-Hill 


International Corporation 
Insert Between 16-17 
McGraw-Hill Publications 
Insert Between 16-17, 77-80, 148, In- 
sert Between 180-181, 196-197, 358-359, 
409, 419, 420, 450-451, 507, 561 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, In- 
corporated Insert Between 
Mechanical Catalog .... 163, 164, 166, 
Mechanical Engineering .. 163, 164, = 509 
Men’s Wear of Canada ... 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Finishing Guidebook 
Metalworking Production 
Insert Between 16-17 
Michigan Contractor and Builder 
Insert Between 208-209 
Mid-West Contractor 
Insert Between 208- - 
Midwest Manufacturing 
Military Automation 
Military Engineer, The 
Milk Dealer, The 
Milk Plant Monthly 
Milk Products Journal, 
Mill & Factory 
Miller Freeman Publications, 
224, 255, 260, 272, 350, 353, 354, 392, 
411, 494 
Miller Publishing Co., The 147, 279 
Mining Guidebook and Buying 
Directory Issue 
Mining World 411 
Missiles And Rockets . Insert Between 84-85 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 
. Insert Between 208-209 
Castings 4 
Sampeete 
ighways 
ndustrial Press, 
arkine Shop 
Office Procedures 
Packaging 
Plastics 
Plastics Encyclopedia 499 
Power and Engineering 122-123, 508 
Railroads 515 
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Modern Textiles Magazine 
Motor Age 
Municipal Index 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 
National Business Publications, 


National Business Woman 
National Industrial Service 
Association 
National Petroleum News 
Insert Between 16-17 
National Provisioner, The 283 
National Roofer, Siding & Insulation 
Contractor 117 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers 
New England Construction 
Insert Between 208- _ 
England Equipment Dealer 14 
Equipment Digest 
South Baker 
Newsweek 
ao News 
NP’s Direct Mail Service 
Nucleonics Insert Between 16-17 


Occupational Hazards 
Office Equipment and Methods 
Oil Forum Inc., The 
Oil Price Handbook .. Insert Between 16- 
Olsen Publishing Co., The 267 
Optical Journal and Review of 
Optometry 
Organic Finishing 
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Pacific Builder and Engineer 
Insert Between 208- 209 
Pacific Fisherman 272 
Pacific Work Boat 
Packaged Engineering 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review 
Painting and Decorating Contractor 
Panamerican Publishing Co., Inc. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
Paper Industry, The 
Paper Trade Journal 
Patterson Publishing Co. 
Penton Publications Insert Be- 
tween 156-157, 356, Insert Between 424-425 
Penton Publishing Company 22- 
Petroleum Processing 
Insert Between 16-17 
Petroleum Refiner 468-469 
Petroleum Week 
PF Directory Issue 
PF-The Magazine of Prefabrication 
Photo Trade 
Pipe Line Industry 
Pit And Quarry 
Pit And Quarry 
Catalog 
Pit And Quarry 
Plant, The 
Plant’ Administration 
Plant Engineerin 
Platt’s Oilgram News and Price Services 
Insert Between 16-17 
Plumbing & Heating Business 301 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, The .. 517 
Power Insert Between 16-17, 507 
POWCL TLOMIABETINE S 5 5 659056.060 505000000 503 
Practical Builder 
Practical Publications, Inc. 
Precision Metal Molding 
Prix Courant, Le 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
182, 184-185, 187, 189, 
Product Engineering Insert mescaes 16-17 
Production 22- 
Production Equipment . 
Production Planbook and Buyers 
Guide 
Products Finishing 
Products Finishing Directory 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 
Public Works 
Public Works Publications 
Publishers Book Bindery, Inc. 
Pulp & Paper 
Pulpwood Production 
Logging 
Purchasing Guide, The 
Putman Publishing Company 
143, 248-249, 


Radio-Electronic Master 
Railway Equipment and Publication Co. 5 
Railway Pleaser and _ Stores 
Rand McNally & Co. Publishers 
Reinhold Publications 
Revista Industrial 
Roads and Streets 
Rocky Mountain Construction 

Insert ree, . 4 
Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter 
RTA Sales & Service 
Rubber Age : 
Rubber Red OO cab baa anbs ts pad ones bs 
Rubber World 
Rural Roads 


SAE Journal 

Safety Maintenance and Production 
Saturday Evening Post, 

School Bus Trends 


School Equipment News 

School Executive, The 

Scranton Gillette Publications 

Scranton Publishing Co. 

Servicios Publicos 

Sewerage, The 

Shipping Management 

Shipping Management and Payload 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 

Signal 

Signalman’s Journal, The 

Smith, Harry W., Incorporated 

Smith, - RE: a Company, yO eee 
Smith, W. TE eal Publications 

Snips Magazine 

wogeety of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 


Society of Petroleum Engineers of 
American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 

Southern Advertising and Publishing ... 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Farm Equipment 

Southern Food Processor 

Southern Garment Manfacturer 

Southern Hardware 

Southern — 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Printer and Lithographer, The 

Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 


i 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 
Southwest Builder and Contractor 

Insert Between 208-209 

Span Publishing Co. 
Spectator 
Stamats Publishing Company 
Stanley Publications, Inc. 
Steel 
Steel Processing And Conversion 
Steel Publications, Inc. 
Street and Highway 
Street Engineering 
Super Service Station 
Sutton ang ow ye 
Swimming Pool Ag 
Swimming Pool Data & Refertnce An- 


Technical Manual and Year Book ...... : 
Technical Publishing Co. 363, 
Telephone Engineer and Management ... 
Telephone Engineer Publishing Corpora- 
tion 
Telephony 
Telephony Publishing Corp. ... 
Texas Construction Journal 217 
Texas Contractor ... Insert Between 208-209 
Textile Bulletin 562 
Textile Industries 10 
Textile World .... Insert Between 16-17, 561 
Textiles Panamericanos 2 
Thomas Publishing Company ....... 365, 375 
Thomas Register 375 
Timberman, The ...6.....- A ae ake adie 
Tool Engineer, The 
Toy Manufacturer, 548 
Traffic World Insert Between 286- 287 
Trailer Dealer Magazine 116 
Transport Topics 
Transportation Supply News 
Transporte -Moderno . oe... sc es vans sce 225 
U 


United Catalog Publishers 
U a % Press Associations 
U. Pictorial Research 
U Eat Magazine 

U. S. Fur Rancher 


Vance Publications 111, 573 
Veneers and PigWaad . sis cscs wis weica's 57 
Vision Incorporated 

Vision-Visao 


W. & S.W. Reference and Date Edition ‘Ss 
WM & SW Buyer’s Guide 

Waldie and Briggs Inc. .......... 2nd Ecos 
Wall Street Journal, The 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works, The 

ee Cyclopedia of the Steel Indus- 


try 
Watson Publications 371, 441, 515 
Welding Distributor, The ........... vee Se 
Welding Encyclopedia, The 4 
Welding Engineer 
Welding Engineer Annual 
Welding Engineer Publications, Inc. 
Welding Illustrated 
Welding aren, 
Western Baker 
Western Builder .... Insert Between ee 309 
Western Canner and Packer 
Western Machinery and Steel World . 
Western. Meat Industry 
Wilson-Carr Publications 
Wood and Wood Products 
Wood-Worker, The 
Wood Working Digest 
Wood Working Directory 
World Construction 
World Mining 
World Oil 
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p.s. DO your READERS really read 

your publication? If your magazine is lacking 

in impact and low on readability, why not send it 
through the Butler Clinic for a more dynamic, 

more readable format. Each Clinical study 

is individually prepared to meet the individual needs 
and markets of the individual client. Write 

today for further information. 
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DESIGN 
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PUBLICATION 
LAYOUTS 


DOUBLE- 
SPREADS 


EFFECTIVE ILLUSTRATION, by Kenneth B. Butler. 
Second printing. How to mark, crop, size, and edit 
your illustrations to make your presentation more 
exciting. More than 300 illustrations. $3.75. 


HEADLINE Desicn, by Kenneth B. Butler. 

Second printing. Techniques of placement, sizing, 
orientation and type selection to make headlines more 
potent. More than 300 illustrations. $3.75. 


101 Usaste Layouts, by Butler, Likeness, Kordek. 

A gold mine for the layout man. 101 carefully selected 
layouts you can use without additional charge, indexed 
by number of illustrations per page. $3.75. 


Dovus.e-Spreaps, by Butler, Likeness, and Kordek. 
How to link pages for more forceful display. How to 
handle picture stories and follow-spreads. More 
than 160 illustrations. $3.75. 


Order Direct from the BUTLER CLINIC, 
Box 324, Mendota, Illinois 
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Advertising & Merchandising 


Advertising again paces growth rate 
of all national economic factors 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= FOR THE SIXTH YEAR IN A ROW, ad- 
vertising once again outpaced index 
figure gains of all other major na- 
tional economic factors, to score an 
advance of some 8.6% over 1955 in 
total dollar volume. 

National advertising registered a 
9.2% gain over its total of the previ- 
ous year, while local advertising 
was up 7.7%. 

Repeating its leadership of recent 
years, television displayed the 
greatest increase of all the media, 
showing a gain of more than 22% 
over 1955 totals. Except for network 
radio, which declined about 16%, all 
major media figures were up for the 
year. 

Generally good business condi- 
tions, continued stiffening of com- 
petitive selling and some tendency 
toward rate increases are all seen as 
combining to produce another rec- 
ord breaking total advertising vol- 
ume in 1957. 

During the year, six associations, 
against which the Department of 
Justice had earlier filed anti-trust 
actions, signed consent decrees. The 
settlement involved agreement by 
the organizations to refrain from 
collective action regarding such fac- 
tors as the 15% commission, rebates 
and fee-splitting, speculative pres- 
entations and media rate cards. 

It was carefully pointed out at the 
time the decree was signed that the 
judgment dealt solely with practices 
of the associations, as such, and did 
not in any way relate to arrange- 
ments that might be entered into 
between individual agencies and 
their clients, or between agencies 
and media. Thus, it was noted, an 
agency might henceforth agree to 
accept only 10% commission and 
not jeopardize its standing in the 
4A’s. 

The associations against which the 
Department of Justice initiated pro- 
ceedings were the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Publishers Association 
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of New York City, Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association and the Agricul- 
tural Publishers Association. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

The nation’s total advertising in- 
vestment for 1956 is estimated at 
$9.98 billion and is expected to come 
close to $11 billion this year. 

A general indication of how 
American business invests its ad- 
vertising funds may be seen in the 
following table. It shows expendi- 
tures, by industry classification 
during 1955, only of those 15,000 
brands and services in the Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau Service, 
and includes only sums invested in 
general magazines, farm magazines, 
Sunday newspaper sections and 


network television. 


Food and food products ........... 
Toiletries and toilet goods ............ 127,198,788 
Automotive, automotive acces- 
sories and equipment 116,822,121 
ian equipment and 
plies 74,837,811 
Smoki aS ee eee . 62,988,364 
Soaps, cleansers and polishes .... 61,619,468 


A 1, foot nd 
pparel, footwear a 59, 190, 397 
3 909 


---+e- 175,820,957 





accessories 
Industrial materials 
Drugs and remedies ........ $04. 190 
Beer, wine and liquor .. 12. ‘939,762 
Building materials, “equipment ¢ — 

fixtures... Met 35,461 ,842 
Household furnishings -.. 34,279,626 
Consumer services 24,812,659 
Office equipment, stati wind and 

writing supplies conn 22,683,530 
Radios, television § sets, “phono- 

graphs, musical instruments and 

accessories 22,655,512 
Insurance 20/746, He, 
Travel, hotels & resorts 20/672, 
Confectionery and soft drinks ..... 18,699, ‘G04 
Jewelry, pene goods and cam- 

eras ... .- 17,985,108 
Gasoline, “Jubricants and other 

fuels 16,231,294 
Retail & direct by mail — .--. 14,463,411 
Publishing and medic ...... . 11,164,561 

















Sporting goods and toys 10,315,990 
Agriculture and farming ........... 7,609,216 
Aviation, aviation accessories and 

equipment .. §,771,715 
Freight, industrial & agricultural 

development oi 5,436,976 
Entertainment and amusement ...... 5,009,645 
Horticulture 4,956,816 

Source: Leading National Advertisers, Inc. 

On the basis of 1950=100, here is 
a comparison of 1955 and 1956 index 
numbers for advertising, compared 
with other important national eco- 
nomic factors: 

1955 

Advertising 161 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 


Industrial production om 
Civilian employment ... 





See also Packaging; Paper 
& Board; Printing, Publishing 


™ RaDIO AND TELEVISION. Sales of 
radio time in the U.S. during 1956 
were up an estimated 4.8% to $565 
million. 

As has happened each year since 
1948, local sales continued to take 
the largest percentage of the total, 
61.0%, which was about the same 
as in 1955. 

Advertisers spent an _ estimated 
$660 million in network television in 
1956. This was a gain of 22.2% over 
the 1955 estimated figure of $540 
million. 

Figures for advertising expendi- 
tures in network television for the 
past 8 years indicate the strides 
being made by this new medium. 





sid 294,513 




















= Newspapers. A record breaking 
$737.9 billion was invested in news- 
paper advertising by national ad- 
vertisers in 1956, an increase of 
6.1% over 1955 totals. 

An accompanying table shows 
dollar totals by category for both 
years, with percentage gain or loss. 


= Macazines. General and farm 
magazines recorded a new high of 
$723.5 million in advertising reve- 
nue during 1956, up $66 million in 
comparison to the previous year’s 
totals. 

Including newspaper supplement 
and business magazines, the 1956 
revenue total reached $931 million. 


= AceENciEs. Whereas in 1955 the 66 
top agencies in the U.S. billed $2,- 
560,300,000, the 34 largest last year 
billed $2,396,400,000. 

There were three agencies in 1956 
billing over $200 million each. 

Agency billings are a measure of 
business placed for clients and do 
not represent agency net income. In 
general, an agency billing $30 mil- 
lion has an income of $4.5 million. 

There are some 3,000 advertising 
agencies in the U.S., according to 
the Standard Advertising Register. 
The nation’s agencies are respon- 
sible for some $3 billion, or about 
33% of the total advertising expend- 
iture, according to the 1954 busi- 
ness census report of the Bureau of 
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In Advertising's Main Street, 





Advertising Age Stands Oat! 


HERE THE BUYERS ARE CONCENTRATED 
—-THOSE WITH THE BUYING POWER 
































Where there is the greatest congregation of important 
buyers, it logically follows that there, also, is the larg- 
est assemblage of sellers. And in ADVERTISING AGE, in 
Advertising’s Main Street, the sellers have concen- 
trated the largest array of advertisers’ wares ever 
exhibited. 


Here excitement in advertising and marketing pre- 
vails. The excitement of the news—the excitement 
of new offerings and values—excitement that stim- 
ulates buying action—excitement which inspires 
salesmen of media and services who are backed up 


with display advertising, into more enthusiastic, more 
effective solicitations. 


This is Main Street where the big and little, more 
of them all than any place else, vie for shares of 10 
billion advertising dollars. 


This is the market hub . . . the crossroads where 
buyers and sellers meet. This is where ADVERTISING 
AGE stands out—the standard of comparison. Here is 
the spot where advertising media and services of all 
kinds concentrate their most effective promotion. 


Major advertising media and services consistently recognize I Xohic-Sust=p betes Age as 
the important place to reach the important people who are most important to them. 


Advertising 








Age 
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Management 


3,623,508 1,245,097 


LINAGE PICTURE FOR 1956 
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1,164,695 382,473 


Other 3 
38.1% 


2nd Paper 
27.3% 


Advertising Aqge 
artising Age 54 8Y 
34:6% : : 


193,228 1946 1956 


“% OF TOTAL LINAGE IN 
ALL 5 ADVERTISING PAPERS 
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EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


ADVERTISING AGE is deliberately and skilfully edited to 
meet the needs of executives, regardless of their titles, 
who are directly concerned with advertising, marketing 
and merchandising management. It is editorially con- 
cerned with the news, trends, interpretation of the news, 
and significant developments in general advertising and 
marketing. And ADVERTISING AGE does an incomparable 
job of getting, reporting, and analyzing the news. It is 
published on the thesis that executives who have the say- 
so on advertising management already have their degrees 
in “how-to-do-it”—that their major reading need is a 
publication designed to keep them alerted to vital and 
interesting news, significant trends and interpretation 
of developments which have a direct bearing on today’s 
advertising, merchandising and marketing problems, and 
the evaluation of media. ADVERTISING AGE pioneered with— 
and for over 27 years has set the pace in—rendering this 
service. 


FIRST IN READERSHIP 


As a result of attuning its editorial services to the busi- 
ness needs of executives concerned with advertising 
management, ADVERTISING AGE has struck a deeply 
responsive chord among the important people at adver- 
tising decision levels. This has been proved beyond doubt, 
over and over again: In 44 separate and independent 
reader-surveys, directed by advertising media and serv- 
ices to their own customers and prospects, ADVERTISING 
AGE has scored each time in Number One position—the 
first choice of the first people in advertising. See tabula- 
tion below: 


SUMMARY OF 44* READERSHIP SURVEYS 


Tide 
0 
10 
10 7 
23 1 4 
4 0 n | 





Agency Ink 
0 0 
0 
6 





























*Details on request. Information on 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th position not 
available in some instances. 





FIRST IN CIRCULATION, IN GROWTH 


‘The merit of ADVERTISING AGE’s editorial formula is 


reflected in continuing circulation growth, with total 
circulation now being the largest in history for any ad- 
vertising publication. ADVERTISING AGE’s uninterrupted 
154% postwar* gain totalling 22,373 against a gain of 80%, 
or 13,690 for the second paper, speaks for itself. For evi- 


* ABC average total paid end 1945, 
for period 1946 through 12/31/56. 
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dence demonstrating ADVERTISING AGE’s editorial vitality 
and promotion value, see circulation growth record below: 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 
(ABC average total paid postwar 
period to 12/31/56) 


45°46 ss 


35,000 





See Se Se eee fe 
LARGEST POSTWAR 
CIRCULATION GAINS 
(ABC average total paid end 1945, 
for period 1946 through 12/31/56) 




















FIRST IN ADVERTISING LINAGE 


ADVERTISING AGE has for years been the leader in linage— 
Advertising’s Main Street, with more reader traffic and 
most advertising displayed, year after year. In 1956 ADVER- 
TISING AGE carried 191% more advertising than its nearest 
contemporary, leading by the substantial margin of 
2,378,411 lines! And in the postwar period, 1946-56, ADVER- 
TISING AGE shows an advertising gain of 860,503 lines 
against a loss of 930,853 lines for the second paper. This 
leadership has resulted from a keener assaying of adver- 
tising promotion media values, and a growing recognition 
of ADVERTISING AGE’s great impact: The big circulation 
where it counts. .. The dominant “king-size,” attention— 
compelling pages—the plus-punch which is exclusively 
ADVERTISING AGE’s. . . The cover to cover reader traffic. . . 
And the lowest milline rate in the field, stretching your 
promotion dollars to their largest dimensions. 


POSTWAR ADVERTISING 
GAIN-AND-LOSS RECORD 


(Total advertising linage—1946 through 1956) 


Advertising Age 
+ 860,503 


2nd Paper 
— 930,853 


more facts on nek page > 
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LEADER IN LINAGE, AND 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING AGE is the foremost medium in the field. It 
leads its nearest contemporary by 2,378,411 lines of adver- 
tising. In a 5-publication field, Ad Age carried more linage 
in 1956 than the next four papers combined. It tops the 
second paper in number of insertions by 2,956. This heavy 
concentration is the logical result of ADVERTISING AGE’s 
known power to reach and influence the greatest audience 
of important people—as proved by 44 independent reader 


surveys. 





ADVERTISING STANDING IN THE FIELD— 1956 


Number of 
Insertions 


6,619 
1,181 


Lines % 
3,623,508 54.83 
382,473 5.79 
Printers’ Ink 1,245,097 18.84 3,663 


Sales Management* 1,164,695 17.62 4,350 
Tide 193,228 2.92 609 


Names 
ADVERTISING AGE 


Advertising Agency 











*Includes 152.572 lines of advertising for 913 insertions carried in sepa- 
rate supplement, Sales Meetings. which was issued five times during 


the year. 


MAJOR MEDIA CONCENTRATE 
PROMOTION IN ADVERTISING AGE 


To reach and influence the greatest congregation of 
buyers—those with the buying power—major advertising 
media and services concentrate their promotion in 
ADVERTISING AGE. To illustrate, the foregoing tabulation 
compares the position of ADVERTISING AGE with the paper 
which is second in grand total linage. In each and every 
one of these major categories, ADVERTISING AGE stands out 
as the dominant, preferred medium. 


ADVERTISING AGE CARRIES FROM 49% TO 75% 
OF ALL LINAGE IN THIS FIVE PUBLICATION FIELD* 


Advertising % of Printers’ % of 
Classification Age Linage Total Ink Linage Total 
_ Business 
Publications 
Farm Publications 


Graphic Arts & 
Point of Sale 

Magazines 

Newspapers and 
Supplements 


Outdoor and 
Car Card 


Radio and TV 


357,728 | 32.49% 
34,972 | 17.91 


49.11% 
63.14 


540,624 
123,326 


73,003 | 26.67 
233,499 | 17.08 


58.79 
64.42 


160,930 
880,803 


1,071,735 | 59.72 231,742 | 12.91 


17,990 | 15.27 
58,310 8.78 


88,354 | 75.01 
426,034 | 64.12 














*Five general national advertising publications in the field: Advertising 


Age, Advertising Agency, Printers’ Ink, Sales Management, Tide. 
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NUMBER ONE VALUE— 
LOWEST COST PER INCH PER 1000 


Just as your greatest selling opportunity is on Advertis- 
ing’s Main Street—so is your greatest value: Regardless 
of the fact that ApveRTISING AGE delivers the largest 
circulation, with concentration where it counts, it main- 
tains the lowest rate. It is the big medium with the big 
selling power—the ONE place where your promotion 
dollars will buy more space, more times, with added sales 


impressions delivered. 


SPACE COSTS 95% to 289% MORE IN OTHER 
MEDIA THAN IN ADVERTISING AGE 


(Cost per inch per 1,000 net paid circulation 
minimum rate full page schedule every issue) 


Advertising Agency 
Printers’ Ink 


Sales Management 
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Advertising Age 
important people 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


480 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, 





NEW YORK 












the Census. Counting branches as 
separate establishments, ihe govern- 
ment bureau cites 5,077 as the total 









ts number of agencies operating in the 
ess U. S. 

fest 

in- = Business papers. In 1956 a total 
big of 486,170 pages of advertising was 
ion placed in 300 business papers re- 
les porting to Industrial Marketing. 





This represents a gain of 28,624 
(6.3%) from the total reported in 
1955. 

In dollar 






volume, all business 
publication advertising in 1956 
came to a total of about $440 
million. Still further gains to some 
$484 million are anticipated for 
1957. 

The substantial gain in revenue 
continued to be largely attributed 
to increased rates rather than to 
any huge increase in pages used. 
The following comparison of total 
business paper pages placed and 
total dollar volume over a period of 
recent years will illustrate the point 
(add 000 to each column): 




















Dollars 
$354,300 









1955 ae 
1956. (est) —........; 1,170 440,200 
Source: Industrial Marketing 






Since 1933, however, business 
papers have shown remarkable 
gains, having increased their annual 
dollar volume from $32 million. 
During the 24-year period, more 
than $4 billion has been invested in 
business publications, and more 
than half of that total during the 
past five to six years. 

The total of 1,170,000 pages placed 
in business publications during 1956 
makes it the highest year on record. 

The table below lists the total 
pages of advertising carried by 
various categories of business 
papers during 1956, as) compared 
with 1955, for the 300 papers re- 
porting to Industrial Marketing: 










927 37,246 
7,102 65,706 
37,467 34,899 
13,816 13,330 








486.170 457.546 
Source: Industrial Marketing 


Continued uncertainty about pos- 
sible Congressional action on pend- 
ing postal rate increases was con- 
cerning publishers and direct mail 
advertisers alike as this Number 
went to press. 


= CaTALoG PRACTICES. Catalogs are 
an exceedingly important medium 
for industrial advertising, although 
there are no available statistics as to 
how many are produced or their 
total cost. 










A survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation indicates that, of 250 re- 
spondent companies, the advertising 
department has the responsibility 
for planning and producing catalogs 
in the majority of cases. 


= Canapa. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, which surveys the Ca- 
nadian advertising field only on a 
once in 10-year basis, has estab- 
lished total advertising expenditure 
in Canada for 1954 at $395 million, 
compared with $104 million 10 years 
earlier, when DBS last made a sim- 
ilar study. 

Following is an estimated break- 
down of this total: 

















Daily Ne WSPapeTs  ........nese-cecnnesceeeesees $118,030,000 
Weekly, bi-weekly, tri-weekly 

newspapers 16,915,000 
National week-end newspapers .... 10,529,000 
General magazines -.........-.ecceeseeseceeee 13,098,000 
Business publications ... 15,220,000 
Agricultural publications .............. .. _ 5,454,000 
Directories 11,532,000 
Catalogs, printed advertising ........ 61,699,000 
Direct mail 2,243,000 
Radio 31,710,690 
Television 8,595,626 





= Dimect mat. The estimated dollar 
volume of direct mail advertising 
used by American business during 
1955 was $1,622,857,750, according to 
figures released by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. 

This is a record high for money 
spent on direct mail advertising and 
a 9.2% increase over the 1955 figure 
of $1,485,261,000, which had been the 
top direct mail year. 

Over a 6-year period, total spent 
for direct mail was: 

















1950 $ 918,660,000 
1951 1,056,297,000 
1952 1,171,089,000 
1953 1,256,394,000 
1954 1,374 ,883,000 
1955 1,485,262,000 
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= Outpoor. During 1956, the 100 
largest users of outdoor advertising 
in the U.S. spent $95.7 million, com- 
pared with $93.4 million a year 
earlier. 


= PorInt-oF-PURCHASE. It has been 
estimated that the annual cost of 
point-of-purchase materials totals 
from $750 million to $1 billion. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

Complete figures of which every- 
one agrees are almost impossible to 
arrive at in the advertising industry. 
Informed and quite accurate esti- 
mates are available, however, which 
indicate that total advertising ex- 
penditures in 1955 were about $9 
billion if production costs are in- 
cluded, and approximately $8 bil- 
lion if they are not. 

One of the reasons it is difficult 
to get at true advertising expendi- 
tures is that many figures do not 
include all service and production 
charges associated with them. 
Neither do they include all of a 
broad list of products of the graphic 
arts and other industries which are 
nevertheless an important part of 
the advertising market. 

Specific annual expenditures in- 
volved in the graphic arts field 
which are directly allied with ad- 
vertising are the following: 























Advertising specialties .... 150,000,000 
Shows and exhibits ........ 100,000,000 
Dealer identification mate 54,000,000 
Paper 150,000,000 
Typography RS POT IEA IS 46,600,000 
Photoengraving .....« 83,500,000 
Electrotyping 31,645,000 
SS RR ERE 
Window and store displays ........_ 360,000,000 
Display installation companies ... 8,000,000 
Motion pictures, slide films, etc. 135,000,000 
Program production  ........-.-ssso 100,000,000 
Art and photography 1,000,000 
Professional services ....... 230,000,000 


Source: Advertising Requirements 


Newspaper Dollar Volume, 1955-1956 


Agriculture 


Alcoholic Beverages .............0s000% 


Amusements 
Automotive 
Confections 
Educational 
Groceries 


PRUE RMON oo asc de in boise sc tes ss 
Housing Equipment & Supplies ......... 


Industrial 
Insurance 


Jewelry & Silverware .................. 


Medical 
Miscellaneous 


Professional & Service ................- 


Publications 
Public Utilities 


Fer TUOMIGION. ooo. ccs cas visas ceo Views 


Sporting Goods 
Tobacco 


WaHUOE PUIONCOR 55. 5 oc ks vac oS acd ances 


Transportation 


BONE BOOTIE ios coon dc einde ceeeies 
MM asods cis chi ciielse ee biie da ade us 





1956 1955 
(000 omitted) (000o0mitted) % Change 
canes $ 16,10 $ 13,984 +15.2 
65,837 59,410 +10.8 
acres 1,545 1,636 — $6 
Peres 182,214 199,438 — 86 
Ae 3,844 3,186 +20.7 
ey ip 1,911 1,799 + 6.2 
ait gas 149,011 135,824 + 9.7 
15,753 14,379 +-9.6 
33,166 33,049 + 04 
cae 18,832 14,027 +34.3 
Sean's 14,186 13,359 + 6.2 
Venas 1,919 2,073 — 74 
etree 24,439 23,681 + 3.2 
alee sy 32,836 17,321 +89.6 
OSE, 1,011 756 +33.7 
cree 20,010 18,875 + 6.0 
are 17,758 17,266 + 28 
Sonia 22,043 18,882 +16.7 
Nae: 3,990 3,748 + 6.5 
fee uge 26,005 19,586 +32.8 
Sates 36,480 38,630 — 56 
seaeee 39,511 35,810 +10.3 
vaenee 9,590 8,603 +115 
Reet 737,996 695,322 + 6.1 


(Note: Figures do not include advertising production costs.) 





Source: Bureau of Advertising, ANPA 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


There is no set pattern for all ad- 
vertising purchases. Buying pro- 
cedures vary from advertiser to ad- 
vertiser and from one type of pur- 
chase to another. 


= TIME AND SPACE. In most cases, 
purchases of time and space (news- 
papers, magazines, radio, tv, etc.) 
are handled by the advertising 
agency representing the purchaser. 
While the advertiser certainly has 
the final voice in such expenditures, 
the media buyer in the advertising 
agency generally handles the actual 
purchase. 

Key personnel in approval of time 
and space expenditures are the ad- 
vertising manager of the firm in- 
volved and the account executive at 
the agency. 


= Direct mat. While there is a 
trend toward a greater degree of 
agency participation in the prepara- 
tion of direct mail advertising, this 
medium is still largely handled by 
the advertiser. Advertising and sales 
promotion managers generally han- 
dle purchases necessary for the pro- 
duction of direct mail. 


= PoINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING. 
As in the direct mail medium, agen- 
cies are participating in the prep- 
aration and distribution of point of 
purchase advertising materials to a 
greater degree, but the medium is 
still handled primarily by the ad- 
vertisers’ merchandising, sales pro- 
motion or advertising departments. 


= ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. Adver- 
tising specialties are generally pur- 
chased by the advertiser. In most 
cases, purchases are made from ad- 
vertising specialty jobbers rather 
than directly from the manufactur- 
er. 


= PREMIUMS AND SALES INCENTIVES. 
While not always considered part of 
advertising, the purchase of pre- 
miums and sales incentives is fre- 
quently handled as part of the ad- 
vertising and promotion budget. 
Large users of premiums usually 
have a premium specialist who se- 
lects and purchases items to be 
used. 


= Pacxacinc. Although packaging 
is usually considered a field unto it- 
self, advertising personnel play a 
vital role in the selection and design 
of packages. One survey indicated 
that the advertising manager or his 
counterpart is directly responsible 
for package design and development 
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in 53% of the cases and that 87% of 
advertising agencies regard package 
design as a logical function. In the 
majority of cases, however, the pur- 
chasing agency actually places the 
order for a new package and the 
corollary supplies. 


= PHOTOGRAPHY AND ARTWORK. The 
responsibility for purchasing adver- 
tising photographs or artwork de- 
pends primarily upon the medium 
for which the material is intended. 
For publication advertising, the pur- 
chases are usually handled by the 
agency art director. In an increasing 
number of cases, the agency art di- 
rector also supervises purchases of 
photography and artwork for other 
media such as direct mail and point 
of purchase advertising. In an im- 
portant number of instances, how- 
ever, such purchases are made by 
the advertising manager or his own 
art director. 


= PHOTOENGRAVINGS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPES. Photoengravings and dupli- 
cate plates for publication advertis- 
ing are usually purchased by the 
agency production manager. He may 
also handle similar purchases for 
other media, but this is more fre- 
quently the responsibility of the ad- 
vertising manager or his production 
manager. 


= Printinc. Most advertising print- 
ing is purchased by the advertising 
manager or his production staff, al- 
though agency production depart- 
ments are assuming a more impor- 
tant role in this field. 


= TypocrapHy. The pattern of pur- 
chases of typography follows closely 
that of photography and artwork. 


= DEALER IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 
(such as signs, decals, etc.). This 
field is still basically the complete 
responsibility of the advertising de- 
partment. 


= TRADE sHOW EXHIBITS. Purchase 
of exhibits for trade shows, exposi- 
tions and conventions is usually 
handled by the advertising or sales 
promotion manager. Larger adver- 
tisers, however, frequently have an 
exhibit manager. 


= SALES PRESENTATIONS. This me- 
dium includes a variety of sales 
promotion tools, including slide and 
strip films, stereo slides, motion 
pictures, sales portfolios and charts, 
etc. The purchase of such materials 
is most frequently the responsibility 
of the advertising or sales promo- 
tion manager, although sometimes 
it is handled directly by the sales 
department. 


= RADIO AND TELEVISION PRODUCTION. 
The production of radio and televi- 
sion shows and commercials is most 
frequently the complete responsi- 
bility of the radio and TV depart- 
ments of the advertising agency. 


Sources: Advertising Age; Ad- 
vertising Requirements; Industrial 
Marketing; Marketing; Bureau of 
Advertising; Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association; Farm Publication 
Reports; Media Records, Inc.; Out- 
door Advertising Inc.; Point of Pur- 
chase Advertising Institute; Pre- 
mium Advertising Association of 
America; Publishers Information 
Bureau; Printers’ Ink; Standard 
Advertising Register. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 

get free copy of the following research ma- 

terial. 

Advertising Publications, Inc.: 

A-1. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
Art and Photography. 

A-2. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising. 

A-3. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
TV Films. 

A-4. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
Contest Prizes. 

A-5. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
and Specify Printing Paper. 

A-6. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
Premiums. 

A-7. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
Advertising Specialties. 

A-8. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
Printing. 

A-9. Advertising Influence on Packaging. 

A-10. How Advertisers and Agencies Buy 
Business and Industrial Films. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.: 

A-11. 55, Methods for Demonstrating Bus- 
iness Paper Advertising Value to Man- 
agement. 

A-12. Selling Your Advertising Budget to 
Management. 

A-13. 71 Objectives for Products Advertis- 
ing. 

A-14. 10 Basic Copy Themes. 

A-15. How many Accounts 
Salesmen Handle? 

A-16. Mechanizing Your Sales with Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising. 

A-17. Guide to McGraw-Hill Marketing 
and Advertising Services. 

A-18. Can You Use Inquiries as a Gage 
to Advertising Readership? 

A-19.- Men on the Move. 

A-20. Applying the Cost Factor to Adver- 
tising Coverage. 

A-21. 101 Jobs Advertising Can Do. 

A-22. The Pulsebeat of Industry (1957 
edition). 

A-23. How to Gain Maximum Impact for 
Your Advertising Dollar. 

Premium Practice: 

A-24. Blue Book Directory of Supply 
Sources. \ 

A-25. Summary of Trading Stamp Activ- 
ities. 


Can Your 





ae uestion: 


PROMOTION, PRODUCTION & MERCHANDISING 
PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


fo advertisers and agencies? 


A mswer. 


advertise them in the only 


publication devofed fo 


PROMOTION, PRODUCTION & MERCHANDISING 








',.. the Number One medium for selling — 
promotion, production and merchandising : 
products and services to advertisers | 

and agencies—because... == 


It’s unique in 5 important ways! 


advertising Requirements is 
UNIQUE in Editorial Content 


AR is the only publication devoted to everything in adver- 
tising, except the sale of publication space and radio-TV 
time. It covers thirteen different fields of promotion, 
production and merchandising, in which advertisers and 
agencies invest a total of more than 3 billion dollars a 
year. Here they are, along with a conservative estimate 
of how much is spent annually on each: 


eee $100,000,000 


2 Audio and Visual aids (including 


SR III Ds 5 a 5s Sa nwo ce 55 ws 65,000,000 
600,000,000 


46,600,000 


Bee ke | a re 
Layout and Typography ............. 
Packaging and Labeling ............. 
312,000,000 
129,750,000 
350,000,000 


942,000,000 


Photoengraving and Platemaking .... 
Premiums, Prizes and Specialties... .. 
Printing and Binding ................ 


Radio and TV Production 

PRUNES SIE on 6-0-0 0 oie ca escn 45,000,000 
100,000,000 
54,000,000 


350,000,000 


Shows and Exhibits ................. 
Signs and Identification Materials. .... 
Window and Store Displays .......... 





TOTAL $3,094,350,000* * 
AR carries a full feature section on each of these subjects 
every month. It’s the only publication which covers all of 
them regularly. It’s the only publication which covers this 
“non-media” side of advertising exclusively. That’s why 
Advertising Requirements is “The Workbook of Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion.” 


*The Packaging and Labeling market, estimated in excess of $7 
billion, has so many facets that it is impossible to separate ad- 
vertising and merchandising applications from usage which. is 
principally functional. 


**The foregoing estimates are derived from various governmental, 
trade association and business publication sources. Because of no 
integration of sources, it is possible that some items included in 
the expenditures may overlap with others. 


@aavertising Requirements is 
UNIQUE in Circulation and Readership 


With a circulation of 21,000, AR is read avidly by more than 
100,000 advertising, sales promotion and production execu- 
tives representing almost every concern spending $25,000 
a year or more on advertising, and most agencies, in the 
U.S. and Canada. Within agencies, readership is primarily 
by merchandising executives, art directors, print and radio- 
TV production personnel. No other publication comes any- 
where near AR in its blanket coverage of the primary 
market for everything connected with advertising and 
promotion except publication space and radio-TV time. 
Here are the circulation figures: 


An Analysis of the Circulation of the No- 
vember, 1956, Issue by Business Occupation 


1 Advertisers —National, Regional and Local 
(Companies spending $25,000 a year or more to advertise 
their products or services . . . Includes consumer and 
industrial manufacturers, large retail stores, all media, etc.) 
a Adv. Mgrs., Sales Mgrs., Promotion Megrs., 
Production Mgrs., Publicity Directors and 
other executives responsible for advertising, 
publicity, sales promotion and merchandising 9,440 


b Other members of the departments described 
SER CND OWE 5. vas ots oc Ee win web ae Ae 


¢ Miscellaneous executives and other 
RIN 8s os 5 hss Kine ak EE ne hate aS 96 9s BIS 


d Subs in company name only .............. 


Total Advertisers 11,950 


2 Advertising Agencies and Other 
Creative Service Organizations 
(Magazine reaches almost every agency in the 
U.S. and Canada.) 
a Production Mgrs., Art Directors, Merchandis- 
ing Directors, Account Executives, etc. .... 


3 Graphic Arts and Other Production 


Services 
a Printers, Photo Engravers, Platemakers, 
Typographers, Letter Shops, etc. ........... 


4 Miscellaneous 
a Schools and colleges, libraries, etc. ........ 408 


5 Other Circulation 


a Advertisers, Agencies, Advertising Prospects 234 
WP SONI: 5 Se es weiss sd 6 aa Ae eae eee 538 
I pte bods bn eave pie 846 

Grand Total 21,137 


5,993 


1,168 
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AR is the only publication in the field that carries adver- 
tising of promotion, production and merchandising prod- 
ucts and services exclusively. The reason, of course, is that 
AR—The Workbook of Advertising and Sales Promotion— 
is edited specifically for executives within advertiser and 


@)advertising Requirements is 
UNIQUE in its Advertising Content 


Number of AR advertisers and pages in each classification during 1956 






agency organizations who are concerned with the use and 
purchase of such products and services. And AR carries 
more advertising in its field of coverage, per issue and per 
year, than any other publication! Here are the linage 
figures in each classification for 1956: 





























CLASSIFICATION BF faranrme 8 gg CLASSIFICATION Inninee, OF 
Artand Photography . .. . 56 61.1 Printing and Binding . . . . 46 86.5 
Audio and Visual Aids .. . 25 22.5 |RadioandTV Production . . . 2 2.1 
Direct Advertising . . . . . 23 18.5 | Shows and Exhibits . .. . 5 6.2 
Layout and Typography .. . 21 57.6 | Signs and Identification Materials 30 32.4 
Packaging and Labeling . . . 16 34.5 | Window and Store Displays. . 46 77.9 
PNR ae gi a ee, 32 177.0 | Miscellaneous ..... . 32 44.8 
Photoengraving and Platemaking 19 59.9 ese —~— 
Premiums, Prizes and Specialties 48 31.6 Teas a 401 712.6 
























CPadvertising Requirements is 
UNIQUE in the Responsiveness of 
its Readers 


AR is the only publication in the field offering a service by 
which readers can request additional information about 
products and services mentioned in its editorial columns. 
Through this, AR produces more inquiries, and good sales 
leads, than any other publication—and, in some cases, more 
than all others put together! 

The inquiries processed through AR’s Reader Service 
Department are phenomenal—currently averaging better 
than 4,700 separate requests, from more than 1,400 differ- 
ent readers, each month! 

A complete analysis has been made of the titles and job 
functions of 1,643 readers who returned inquiry cards from 
Advertising Requirements. 


The results of this analysis (which are available in detail 
to anyone who hasn’t seen them) revealed several very 
significant facts: 


1 By far the greatest majority of inquiries from com- 
panies were sent by individuals whose title and function 
classify them as top advertising management (61%). 
These included: 


a Advertising Managers ................+.. 26% 
b Principals and Corporate Officers ......... 14% 
¢ Other Ad and Sales Dept. Executives ..... 21% 


(sales promotion mgrs., production mgrs., 
publicity directors, art directors and sales 
megrs.) 





61% 


The remaining 39% of inquiries from companies 
were from departmental assistants, miscellaneous 
and unidentified personnel. 


2 The bulk of inquiries from agencies came from corpo- 
~~ yate principals and officers (30%). Another 16% came 

from Production Managers and 13% from Art Directors. 
The remaining 32% of agency inquiries came from 
account executives and departmental assistants. 


Proof, again, that Advertising Requirements is ‘’The 
Workbook of Advertising and Sales Promotion.” 





See next page for special AR services 


Q@Advertising Requirements is 
UNIQUE in the Buying Influence of 
its Readers 


Survey after survey has dramatically demonstrated, the 
dominant role which advertising management, among both 
advertisers and agencies, plays in the purchase of products 
and services in any way related to promotion and mer- 
chandising. Following are capsule results of surveys con- 
ducted among leading manufacturers, showing degree of 
participation by advertising management in the purchase 
of items studied: 


PREMIUMS 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING 67% 


PRINTING PAPER 61% 
> eanmerenemmernemmemmemanesaares: 


TV FILMS 13% 


ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 95% 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL FILMS 69% 











Copies of the complete reports of any of the special surveys shown 
above are available on request to anyone wishing them, Please 


indicate which ones you are interested. in. 























. 145 Pages 


<a B° advertising linage is growing steadily — for good reason! 


The gain in advertising linage, period for period, since the introduction of Advertising Require- 
ments, early in 1953, has been steady and substantial. There can be only one explanation for this 
—the magazine is producing such remarkable results that advertisers keep coming back with 
bigger insertions and more frequent schedules all the time! 








249 Pages 





. 309 Pages 





371 Pages 














Special Services 


Buyer's Guide—Advertisers are entitled to one or more free 
listings in the Buyer’s Guide section of issues in which they 
are advertising. This is a classified index of advertising ap- 
pearing in each issue. Through it, readers who are looking 
for sources and information on particular products and serv- 
ices are referred to ads of specific suppliers in that issue. 


Inserts — Advertising inserts of one or more pages are 
accepted at regular space rates (plus necessary back-up 
charges), subject to second-class postal regulations and 
weight limitations. Full information on request. 


Merchandising — If desired, publisher will send up to 25 
copies of the issue carrying the first insertion of a schedule, 
plus a personal letter approved by the advertiser, to his 
sales representatives. Service is free to advertisers con- 
tracting for a minimum of six insertions of one-third page 
or larger within a 12-month period. Service for subsequent 
issues, or a larger quantity, can be supplied at $1 each. 
Requests must reach publisher before closing date of issue 
specified. 


Display-Classified Ads — Small space, specialized adver- 
tisers are afforded an excellent opportunity to promote 
to AR’s rich promotion market through the “Preferred 
Sources for Services and Supplies” section. Ads are classi- 
fied by type of product or service offered. Maximum ad 
size is 3 column inches. Billed at the inch rate, cost of these 
ads is so small that even a few orders will produce a hand- 
some profit. 


Lists and Mailings — Regular advertisers may use AR’s 
classified lists of advertisers and agencies at nominal cost. 
Mailings can be made by regions and classifications. Write 
for details. 


Special Issues 


Although Advertising Requirements publishes no “special 
issues” as such, every issue is a special one, in a sense, 
for one or more segments of the industry. Each month, at 
least one of the thirteen fields of promotion and production 
which AR covers regularly come in for special “feature” 
treatment. This might be a “round-up” on trends, a preview 
or review of some major industry event, a report of an 
extensive survey of buyers, or an important article by an# 
authority in the field. 


In this way, each issue of AR has particular significance 
and extra value as a “special advertising buy” for suppliers 
of certain products and services. Every effort is made to 
position each advertisement within the section carrying 
related editorial matter. 


Display Advertising Rates 





COST PER INSERTION 
12 TIMES 6 TIMES 1 TIME 


Full Page . . . . $410.00 $440.00 $475.00 
24 Page (2 columns) . 300.00 320.00 340.00 
Y% Page (2 col.x 7%”) 240.00 255.00 270.00 
Ys Page (I column) . 170.00 180.00 190.00 
1/6 Page (% column) 90.00 95.00 100.00 
Tcolumninch . . 20.00 22.00 25.00 
2 Page Spread . . 760.00 820.00 880.00 
Type page 7” wide by 10” deep. 3 columns to page. 
Column depth 10”, width 2%.»”. Agency discount, 15%. 


Cash discount, 2% 10 days. Color, inserts and other 
rates on application. 


SIZE OF SPACE 











Combination Rates with Advertising Age 
and/or Industrial Marketing 


Insertions in Advertising Requirements, Advertising Age, 
and Industrial Marketing combine to earn advertising 
frequency discounts. Contract advertisers using any 
combination of these publications issued by Advertising 
Publications, Inc., may combine total number of insertions 
to earn best frequency discounts for each, minimum rate- 
holder regulations applying. 


Acdvertisi 7) med Wirements 


, Age and Industrial Market 


hed 


LINO RE CHICAGO: 11 


ILLINOTS 


480 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 


WORKBOOK OF ADVERTISING & SALES PROMOTION 





© 6666666 





A-26. Reaching the Negro Market 
Through Premium Merchandising. 

Industrial Marketing: 

A-27. Here's What Is Happening to Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising. Reprint of arti- 
cle by Angelo R. Venezian, vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
gives advertising volume and dollar fig- 
ures for past years, charts main trends. 
Price 50c. 

Sales Meetings: 

A-28. A $2-Billion Market. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Advertising Federation of America, 250 
W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 

American Assn. of Advertising Agencies, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

American Marketing Assn., 27 E. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3. 

American Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Associated Business Publications, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

Assn. of National Advertisers, 155 East 
44th St., New York 17. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 123 N. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., Research Li- 
brary, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 3 E. 57th 
St., New York 22. 

Exhibit Producers and Designers Assn., 
135 E. 44th St., New York 17. 

Financial Public Relations Assn., 231 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 4. 

National Assn. of Direct Selling Com- 
panies, 165 Center St., Winona, Minn. 

National Sales Executives, Inc., 136 E. 
57th St., New York 22. 

National Business Publications, 1413 K 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 

National Automatic Merchandising 
Assn., 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
271 Madison Ave., New York 16. 

NIAA Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute, 15 Chambers St., Princeton, N.J. 

National Visual Presentation Assn., P.O. 
Box 14, Old Chelsea Station, New York 
ee 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of America, 
Inc., 24 W. Erie St., Chicago 10. 

Point-of-Purchase Advertising Institute, 
11 West 42nd St., New York 36. 

Premium Advertising Assn. of America, 
608 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Accredited Home Newspapers Rate and Data 
Guide, 1706 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 
6, D. C. Published by Acccredited Home 
Newspapers of America. Est. 1945. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 et 2h Published Jan. 
1. Forms close Dec. ency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l page, $180, s page, $120; 1 
page, $90. 


The Advertiser, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by Advertiser Pub. Co. Est. 
1930. Editor: Lydie Bloch. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 15th. 
Forms close 6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ean sworn, 16 Controlled, 2,132. 
ates— 


Times 1Page %P Y, e 1/3 Page 
i $450.00 $2260 to 450 60 $175.00 
6 150.00 
12 Ooo aes.) ta000sdes.00 
Color, $100 rEised. $30. 


o ® ©® 


Advertising Age, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
ll. Published by me ee Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Editor: ernstein. Sub- 
cee. $3. Trim a“ 107/gx1434. Type page, 
1014x114; 5 cols. 2’’. Published Monday. Forms 
close 12 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 916; gross, 38,079. Manufac- 
turers, 8,368; wholesalers, dist., 1,413; retail, 
1,825; agencies, 10,551; graphic arts and ad- 
vertising services, 4,396; media and repre- 
sentatives, 7,643; others, 3,002. Rates— 
4cols.x 3cols.x lcol.x 
Times 1 Page 12inches 10 inches 10 inches 
c $435.00 $150.00 
420.00 145. 
405.00 140.00 
390.00 135.00 
375.00 130.00 
Standard or special color $145 per page; 
addtl pages. same color, $45 per page; 
bleed, full page or spreads only, 10% extra 
on space and color. Insertions in Industrial 
Marketing and Advertising Requirements may 
be combined establishing frequency discounts 
for all 3 publications. 
For additional data see pages 47-50. 


@ G&D 


ad ae Agency. 48 W. 38th St., New 
York 18. Published 4% Moore Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1923. Editor: Stuart. pomagg tage 
$4. Trim size, Bigrilin: Type page 0; 3 
cols., 2144. Published bi-weekly, Tiday. aes 
close 1 days prec. Agency iscounts, 15-2. 











Circulation, 12,043; gross, 13,344. Agencies 
9,563; manufacturers, 715; graphic arts and 
adv. services, 377; media and reps., 724; 
others, 1,216. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Pag Page roge 

RY $4 285.00 


Color, $115; bleed, $40. 


Advertising Requirements, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11. Published by Advertising Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1953. Exec. ed.: Dick Hodg- 
son. Covers advertising services, materials, 
equipment, and _ supplies. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type page 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. Published _ Lo orms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 18.578; gross, 21,196. Paid, 
sworn, 14,02]. Advertisers, 11,950; agencies, 
5,993; ‘graphic arts, 1,168; others, 408. Rates— 


Ti 2 P 1 1 
ee §475.00 ‘oat al 0 418685 bo 
440.00 00 


2 410.00 300. 00 50. 00 190. 0 
Standard red or blue, $80; bleed, 10%. In- 
sertions in Advertising Age and Industrial 
Marketing count in establishing frequency 
discounts for all 3 publications. 

For additional data see pages 53-56. 





Advertising and Merchandising 





Times 1 Page 2/, Page Wp Page 
1 $240.00 iss 00 $145. 
0 170.00 134-00 


225. 
12 205.00 154.00 
Color, $57.50; bleed, $35. 


@ 


Broadcasting-Telecasting, 1735 DeSales St., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Broadcast- 
ing Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Editor: Sol Taishoff. 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 
734x11; 3 cols., 22. Published Monday. 
a a close 10 days prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 16,959; gross, 18,495. Advertis- 
ers, 2,868; agencies, 2,298; radio-TV, 7,460; 
gervines: soe. others, os — + 5 
imes age age age 

§ $208. 00 





205.00 
an Gaines $120, bleed, $40. 
Broadcastin Yearbook, Jan.; Telecasting 
Yearbook, hug. Format and rates same as 
Broadcasting-Telecasting. 





Business Screen, 7064 Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 26. Est. 1938. Editor: O. H. Coelln, Jr. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10!xl3. Type 
page, 9xll!4; 2 and 3 cols. Published 8 times 
yearly at 6-week intervals from Feb. 1. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 8,515; 
ross, 8,980. 5 ara yg Behn Rates— ih P 
imes age lage 
1 $295.00 47800 $130 00 
245.00 140.00 
Red, $90; bleed, 10%. 





Catholic Press Directory, 150 E. 39th St., New 
York 16. Published by Catholic Press Assn. of 
U. S. Est. 1928. Fditor: Very Rev. Msgr. John 
S. Randall. Single copies, $3. Trim size, 81/,x 

ll. Type page, 7xl0. Published June ie 
Forms close April 15. Agency discounts, none. 
ae page, $275; 2 page, $175; 1 col., 


Bleed, 10%. 





Display, 120 St. Louis Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Published by Branch-Smith, Inc. Est. 1942. 
Editor: L. L. Hulme. Subscription, $3. ae 
page, 7!/xl0; 3 cols., 23%. Published 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15- 
fen if ay P. Vp P Vy P. 
imes age age age age 
1 $100.00 $70.00 $ 60.00 $6. 00 


12 30. 60 5, 00 1s 00 eS oO 
4A colors, $35; bleed, 15%. 





i) 


Display World, 407 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 
1, O. Published by pepe Pub. Co. Est. 
1922. Editor: R. i Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, B4cll 9. Type page, 7}/2xl0; 3 
cols., 23%. Published 20th. prec. Forms close 

Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,248: gross, 14,292. Retail 
stores and displaymen, 7,599; display studios, 
635; mfrs. and dealers in displays, ; 
foreign, 2,453; others, 1,401. ¥ 


Times 1 Page %, Page Y: 
1 $250.00 $180.00 ‘680 00 418% 00 
6 160.00 


12 150.00 120. 60 100. 65 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 





Advertising Speciality Counselor, 4730 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 39. Published by lithog- 
raphy by Ac en Pe Sy ee f Institute, Inc. 
Est. 195 ditor: J. : nue Subscription, 
$3.50. pl page, JNO; cols., 33%. Pub- 
lished lst, except June- “uly pre oi g issues 
combined. Forms close for monthly issues 
15th, and = bi-monthly, 30th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. gwen 


Times 1, Page 1 P 
1 $108 9 $ 74.00 $43 re bo 
6 $8.00 
10 3 ay 50.00 30. 00 
Bleed, $30. . 
Advertising Specialty Register published an- 
nually. Price, $25. Forms close Dec. 10. Type 
ge, 7x10. ‘Ag gency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
“— page, $135; 1 page, $85; 14 page, $55. 





Art Direction, 43 E. 49th St., New York 17. 
Est. 1949. Editor: E. Gottschall. Sar ge 

. Type page, 7'/x91; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, !5-2. Circulation, sworn, 9,002; gross, 
9,238. Rates— 


App 


Editor & Publisher, 1475 ery Te New York 
36. Est. To Te ie, Ue. aoa Sub- 
sorintaam rim size nx ype 

S/gxl0\/2, except Year Book and Market 
aee. 81/2x12; 4 cols., 134. Published rin 
day. Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-0. International Year Book published in 
Feb. Syndicate Directory, July 

Circulation 20,102; gross, ‘20.745. News- 
papers and employes, 3; advertisers and 
= loyes, 2,663; periodicals and employes, 

006; ody agencies, and employes, 457; 
pn Bh 5,779. Rates— 
Times ] 19.80 

13 = + 


26 390.00 

52 330.00 
4A colors, $135; bleed, $25. 
Market Guide published Nov. Forms close 
Oct. 1. Rates—l page, $440; 2 page, $250; 
4 page, $140. 
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Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11. Publishe oT, Advertising Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1916. Man. ed.: Merle King- 
man. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!4x1114. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 5th. 
tea close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 12,348: gross, 13,337. Manufac- 
turers, 5,155; agencies, 2,288; graphic arts 
and advertising services, 1,285; media and 
representatives, 1,426. wholesalers, distribu- 
oes, ome. 696; Fy my ye wa ai 
imes fet age 

1 885. bo #31595 £0. 00 “fies 00 

7 205.00 140.00 
13 38. oO 540. id 185.00 125.00 
7th and 13th insertions in Annual Market 
Data & Directory Number published June 25. 
Forms close May 10. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates and space units same as Industrial 
Marketing. 
4A red, blue, $65; other colors, $80; bleed, 
available in full pages or spreads only, 109, 
on space and color. Insertions in Advertising 
Age and Advertising ~— count in 
establishing frequency discounts for all 3 
publications. 

For additional data see pages 59-62. 


PIB, P. O. Box 525, South Norwalk, Conn. 
Published by Leading National Advertisers, 
Inc. Trim size, 101/gx12!4,. Published monthly 
in 7 sections. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ili page, all sections, $750, 
except Dec., $1,0) 

Color, $50. 





Post, The, 18120 James Couzens Hwy., De- 
troit 35. Published by Mail Adv. Service Assn. 
Est. 1920. Editor: Max T. Lloyd. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8l/xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close Ist prec. 
Sail discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 


"4, P ge Page 1; Page 
$120. 0 ‘$100.00 $ 70.00 
120.00 5.00 75.00 55.00 





Premium Buyers’ Guide, 11] 4th Ave., New 
York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
1949. Editor: Val A. Jusgell. Controlled. ke a 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 9,379; gross, 10,000. Rat 

2/, Page Page Page 
1 295.00 
4 240.00 
4A red, blue, green, $100; bleed, 15%. 





Journal of Marketing, 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by American Marketing 
Assn. Est. 1936. Editor: G. L. Mehren. Sub- 
scription, $6. Type page, 5!/2x8l/. Published 
p mage! Forms close Ist prec. Rates—l 
page, $75; 2 page, $50. 





Market Data & Directory Number of Industrial 
Marketing. 
(See Industrial Marketing.) 





Markets of America, 11 W. 42nd St., New 

York 18. Published by Advertiser Pub. Co 

Est. 1937. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10 

or 81/2x11; 3 cols. Published May. Forms close 

April 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

theo 16,366. Controlled, 2,132. Rates—1 
e, $436, 6 pages, $400; 12 pages, $368. 
olor, $100; bleed, $30. 





VAC 


Media Agencies Clients, 1044 S. Roberison 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35. Est. 1951. see: Mar- 
vin L. Saltzman. Tyve page, 734x10; 3 cols., 
22. Published Monday orms close Wed 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, National 
issue (first Monday) 6,583 gency execs., 
3,720; sales and adv., 1,799; others, 1,269. 
Regular, 5,682. Agency execs., 2,635; sales 
- vnaal ge 1,799; w75 1,269. Hates, emg 
edition—1 page, ;_ 43 page, ln page 
$155; 1/3 TE $110. ga , ogee 
Times a 4 2%, Page e 3 Page 
Site “iano “$100. bo 
F 155.00 128.00 a2, 
140.00 116.00 0.00 


190.00 125.00 104.00 0.00 





Merchandising Services Directory, 51 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Marshall 
eaueing Co. Est. 1953. Single copy. $3.75. 
TYP page, 7x10; 3 ig 2%;. Published Sept. 
Forms close Aug. ency discounts, 
15-2. — page, $328, 4 page, $230; 1 
page, 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 





National Advertising Investments, P. O. Box 
525, South Norwalk, Conn. Published by 
eg National Advertisers, Inc. Trim size, 
8x1]. T page, 7x10. Published Sept. and 
arch. orms close 25t of pullioation 
month. Agency yg ooncage 18-2. Rates—1 page 
(1 side), $500; 1 page, (2 sides), $750. Galer, 
$50; bleed no PR og 





epperienty Magazine, 850 N. Dearborn S&t., 
ante Published by Opportunity Pub. 
Go, Eat 1923. a Ties °. Subscription, 

page, x cols ub- 
lished {Eh prec. forme close 26th of 2nd 
see yoency diss discounts, 15-2. Renesas 

pag page ; 1 co 

$480. Steneed ‘ret $i es . 





OAA News, 24 W. Erie St., Chicago 10. Pub- 
lished by Outdoor Adv. Assn. of America. 
Editor: alter Holan. Trim . 81/px111/2. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published i. 
Forms close 15th. Agency. a i 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, gross, l, gy Om 


Times 1 sz fo t 8 ‘h 5 ‘hg 
ies rd 13s, ‘ 18. 00 30. 60 
Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 
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Premium Practice, 386 4th Ave., New York 
16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 
1905. Editor: R. S. LaVine. Trim size, 81x 
11144. Type page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished if orms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, June, 1956, 9,229: gross, 11,054. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%3;Page 1, Page Page 
1 $400.00 S228, 00 219. 9 $150.00 
6 257.00 135.00 
12 300. 60 228.00 197 00 120.00 
4A red, $90; other 4A colors, $125; bleed, $40. 


® NB? 


Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1888. Editor: E. Peterson. Subscription 
$5. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 21/5. Published Friday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 30,707; gross, 32.076. Mirs., 10.- 
521; wholesalers, distrbs., 1,063; retail, 1,538: 
agencies, 6,041; graphic arts and adv. serv- 
ices, 2,553; media and reps., 4,937; others, 
3,962. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
$695.00 





\, Page 
$250. 00 
225.00 


I Page 
= hs yf 00 


408 ‘OO 330. 00 215.00 
395.00 300.00 200.00 
4A colors, $130; bleed, $40. 
Adv. Guide to Marketing, published Oct 
Circulation same as Printers’ ink. Rates—1 
page, ig 2/3 page, $530; 1/2 page, $405; 1/, 
page, $270 


2/, Page 





Progressive Mail Trade, 1211 Indiana Ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis. Est. 1928. Editor: Max 
Schnell. Subscription, $2. Type page, 5x8. 
Published Ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. passat page, $50; 1 page, 
$25; 4 page, $15 





Public Relations Journal, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York 36. Published by Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: S. E. 
Fitzgerald. Subscription, $7.50. Type page, 
7x10: 3 cols., 214. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 5 gd gross, — Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page '/ P 

1 $250.00 $170. i $135. $0 

6 225.00 162.00 

12 200.00 153.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $25. 





Radio Daily—Television Daily, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 36. Published by Sato Daily 
at Est. 1937. pubecstetion. $15. Type page, 
8x10l/,; 4 cols., Published every business 
day. Forms ae day prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 10,026; gross, 
10,187. Rates— 
Times age Vp ly, Page 
i $350.00 418685 00 100.00 
13 315.00 90.00 
26 300.00 . OO 85.00 
$2 280.00 80.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Radio Annual & Television gg on - 
lished by Radio Television Daily. Ty; 
5x8; 2 cols., 2!/,. Forms close in ol 
—I page, $300: 1 page, $160; Yh page, $90. 


Reporter of Direct —_ Advertising, 224 7th 
St., Garden City, Y. Est. 1938. Editor: 
Henry Hoke, Sr. bunacaiioan $6. Trim size, 
81/2x11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. A ency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,567; gross, 
7,055. Controlled, s Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page Y¥y 

1 828. bp 08 5 firs te 0 


9.00 160.0 
12 240. 00 


Vv, Page 
$140. 40.00 
oD igeoo 120.00 
Color, $50; bleed, $20. 


Oo od @® 


Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New York 
16. Published by Sales Management, Inc. 
Est. 1918. Editor: Philip S. Salisbury. Sub- 
scri or $10. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; cols., 21%. Published lst and 15th 
except Tice 10th and 20th of May, Sept. and 
Nov. Forms close 12 days prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 23,099; ross, 24,979. Mfrs., 15,- 
795; adv. agencies, 839; media and employes, 


1,366; distributors and jobbers, 1,502; others, 
3,592. 


4, Page 2 Page 1/3 P 
58.00 460-40 $235.00 bp 
13 § 403.00 311.0) 
. 369.00 291. 60 187 0 

4A colors, $130; bleed, $45. 

Survey of Buying Power issue published 
May 10. Forms close 45 days prec. Special 
rates apply. 





Times 1 Page 
67 





Sales Dnetinay 1212 Chestnut St., palate: 
hia 7. Published by Meetings, Inc. Est. 1952 
ditor: Robert Letwin. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, ey ys Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21,4. 
Published times per year. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 
26,259; gross, 27,739. Controlled, 2,489. 
Times LP 2 P fp P Yq P. 
imes a h, Pa if. Page , Page 
80 $305.00 $202.00 
275.00 179.00 


) 3 $390. 0 
6 517.00 352.00 
Color, $145; bleed, $45. 





i) 


Signs of the Times, 407 Gilbert Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 1, O. Est. 1906. Editor: David M. 
Souder. Subscription, $5. Typé page, 7!/,x 
10; 3 cols., 23. Published Ist: Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,888; gross, 13,625. Sign 
mfrs., 4,916; outdoor adv. plants, 3,225; ad- 
vertisers, 929; artists, 960; foreign, 954; oth- 

YW» Page 


—. aca naa . YP 
imes age lage ‘a 
$160.00 ‘$12 000 
140.00 170: 00 


] $260.00 190.00 
6 se 00 170.00 
160.00 130.00 105.00 


12 5.00 
4K colors, $80, bleed, 15%. 





Stee Advertising and Publishing, 75 3rd 

N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. Published by 
i, H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1925. 
Editor: G. B. Porter. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 81/,x111/. ‘ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 
3.003; gross, 3,202. Controlled, 807. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 24, Page }/. Page Wy Page 
1 2500 $180.00 $135 $100,00 
6 00. 00 155.00 iis. 00 
12 175.00 135.00 100.00 78.00 
Annual Review Number published March 31 
—Rates on request. 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $20. 





Southwestern Advertising and Marketing, 
Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. Pub- 
lished by S. W. Business Papers, Inc. Est. 
1946. Editor: J. R. Brown. Type page, 7!4x 
10; 3 cols., 214. Published 20th. a close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,452; gross, 3,715. Sales 
execs., 2,142; adv. personnel, 1,135; agencies, 

6 T8 00 


220. Rates— ‘ % P i 
6 “host $ 83.00 § 55.00 
12 125.00 


—_ ; cate 
80. oo 00 ‘O 
4A red, $40; other 4A colors, sis, bleed, eo 





Specialty S M 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chinese 1. Est. eis, 4 ing Wel- 
don Reynolds. a eet $2.50. Type page, 
8'/3x1Z; 3 cols., Published q th prec. 
my close 25th At prec, Agency discounts, 


Rates—1 page, $995; % page, $765; } e, 
$645; 1 col., $495. ekg % pes 
Red, $135. 
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Industrial Marketing 


...the only publication serving 9 gqssq<eemeacenmnnn 
the specialized interests of executives Seacenalll with 
selling and advertising to industry and to business! 


HE executives reached by INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 

ING are the men who are responsible for the 
major share of America’s industrial and business 
paper advertising—the men concerned with selling 
capital equipment, component and replacement 
parts, maintenance supplies, raw materials and 
special services to business and industry. 


Founded 41 years ago for the exclusive purpose of 
serving these men, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has 


sparked the development and growth of industrial 
advertising—helping to build standards—helping to 
improve techniques—helping to integrate advertis- 
ing with sales and all other marketing activities— 
and helping to increase the acceptance of industrial 
advertising on the part of top management. 


How well INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has done its job 
may be seen in the fact that leading industrial ad- 
vertisers and agency executives handling industrial 
accounts consider it “must” reading . . . that its cir- 
culation has grown as industrial advertising has 
grown... that it is outstanding in its coverage of the 
activities of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association . . . and that it carries, year after year, 
far more pages of advertising from industrial media 
and services than any other advertising magazine! 


In brief, it is preferred reading with the men who 
make industrial advertising (as has been proved by 
independent surveys)—and is the preferred pro- 
motion medium of industrial publications, indus- 
trial advertising agencies, and all other media and 
services which havea stake in this important market. 


The Market 


The industrial advertising market is a $1,067,000,000 field, ac- 
cording to estimates based on the NIAA budget study and 
statistical records from PIB, Media Records and McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. The following table gives a breakdown of the 
market and percentages showing how the industrial advertising 


dollar is spent: 
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MARKET DATA ang 
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DIRECTORY NUMBER : 





1956 Industrial Advertising Investments 


Millions % of 
of Dollars Total 
Business Publication Advertising 
General Publication Advertising 
Newspaper Advertising 
Production (Advertising Space) 
Direct Mail 


Publicity 

Salaries & Administration 
Market Research 

Dealer & Distributor Helps 
Other Expenses 





$1,067 100 0% 
Percentages used to project Industrial Advertising Volume are from 
1954 NIAA study. 











Breakdown of the expenditures for business paper advertising 
shows $276,000,000 in industrial publications and $164,000,000 
in other business publications. The total expenditure of 
$440,000,000 represents cost of approximately 1,170,000 pages 
of business paper advertising. Volume of fields is distributed 
as follows: 





Business Paper Advertising Investments 
(1956) 
Millions % of 
Publications Grouped by Field of Dollars Total 
Manufacturing 45.2% 
Construction & Architecture 11.3 
Mining, Petroleum & Lumbering 3.5 
Power & Public Utilities. .........06. ee 1.4 
All Other Industrials 
Sub-Total—Industrial Publications 


Retail Outlets 

Personal Services 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, etc.......see 
Medical, Dental & Similar Professions... . 
Transportation & Transportation Services. 
Finance, Banking & Insurance 
Government & Education 

Export & Import 

Miscellaneous Trades 


Total—aAll Business Publications 





100.0% 











NOTE: Expenditures in general news magazines, business 
news publications, catalogs or directories are not included in 
the foregoing $440,000,000 total. 























An Expanding Field 


The increasing importance of business papers to industrial 
advertisers is shown by the steady expansion of business paper 
volume in postwar years. With 1946 as the base, the business 
paper advertising index moved from 100 in 1946 to 247 in 1956. 
The following chart shows at a glance how business papers have 
increased in advertising dollar volume, recognition, prestige. 








Business Paper Advertising Revenue 


Postwar Period, 1946 — 1957 
(Millions of dollars) 


* 1957 estimate is based on 3 
five years’ average of Busi- 390 
ness Publication Advertising 354 365.5 <4 
and National Income. 327.5 fee 







































225 222.5 225.25 






















































Editorial Purpose 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING seeks to improve the standards and 
effectiveness of industrial advertising and marketing by: 





1—Increasing the effectiveness of advertising through research 
and critical analysis. 

2—Promoting recognition of the importance of industrial ad- 
vertising by advertising agencies. 

3—Promoting organized efforts through the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

4—Promoting editorial progress and recognition of improved 
editorial service, through annual awards to business papers 
for editorial achievement. 

5—Promoting fundamental marketing research. 

6—Helping industry build sound distribution facilities. 

7—Promoting sales training, sales control and marketing 
strategy based on facts. 

8—Providing fundamental information on industrial markets 
and how materials and supplies are bought. 














These eight basic objectives are achieved through publishing 
“how to” and “case history” articles prepared by acknowledged 
authorities on their chosen subjects, and through staff-written 
material obtained by thorough research and personal inter- 
views. All the broad resources of Advertising Publications, Inc., 
Advertising Age and Advertising Requirements are available 
to the editors of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Specific Editorial Achievements 


Thirty-five years ago, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING assisted in or- 
ganizing the National Industrial Advertisers Association. Pro- 
motion given NIAA in the pages of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
quickly helped NIAA become an important factor in the field. 
Today NIAA is the largest advertising association in the 
world, with more than 4,000 members. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
reports fully on NIAA activities each month in a special NIAA 
section. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S Annual Editorial Achievement 
Awards, now in their 19th year, are prized by business papers 
as newspapers cherish the Pulitzer prize or the Ayer typo- 
graphical awards. Business papers annually submit between 
500 and 600 entries in each competition. 


Market Data & Directory Number 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is published 13 times a year, with the 
13th issue now being published in June as the ANNUAL MARKET 
DATA AND DIRECTORY NUMBER. This is an unduplicated master 
reference book that presents basic marketing information on 
69 major classifications and 87 sub-classifications of industrial 
and trade markets in the U. S., together with data on 2,400 
U. S. and Canadian business publications serving them. A sec- 
tion devoted to the farm as an industrial market and a list 
of general farm publications are also included. 


Over 200 publications also publish in this “answer book” on 
markets and media, their tell-all sales presentations, which 
give essential information concerning their editorial services, 
circulation coverage, available market data, etc., and add to 
its recognition as the most complete and valuable media-and- 
market data file available to industrial advertisers and their 
agencies. For thousands of industrial sales and advertising 
executives, it serves as the basic working tool for evaluating 
markets and media, when planning original advertising 
schedules. 


It offers added effectiveness as a promotion medium because 
it strategically positions media data right alongside data on 
the market served by the publication. Consequently, when a 
publication puts its sales messages into the 12 regular issues 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, and its factual material into the 
ANNUAL MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER, the complete 
promotional and reference job is done at minimum cost—with 
assurance of maximum results. 


Active, Responsive Readership 


During 1956 INDUSTRIAL MARKETING received 1,563 orders for 
52,075 editorial reprints—excellent evidence of genuine reader 
interest as well as of the vitality, usefulness and importance 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S helpful editorial contents. 


Monthly returns from the “Marketing Aids” section attest 
further to its exceptionally responsive and active audience. This 
2-page insert section each month presents about 16 reviews of 
data offered readers by media and services. Requests for items 
offered in 1956 totaled 16,023 representing 4,825 individual 
inquiries. Requests are received over a three-month period 
following issuance of the publication as follows: 


PE I io 5 55 ER le EEE OO ENS ERE een ae 78.26% 


SR Io 5c csieid vhs CUE ae he oes Elace Res 15.25% 
WR ME 6 cine 556.5 SERB RRN CO NS slees Kha was 6.49% 
Circulation 


Cream of the field circulation and top editorial influence make 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING a basic promotion medium for influ- 
encing industrial advertisers. Total average paid ABC circu- 
lation, as of December 31, 1956, was 12,348. This includes 6,374 
advertisers and 2,288 advertising agency subscriptions. INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING’S concentration and volume of circulation 
to industrial advertisers is equalled by no other publication. 
Only in this unique, specialized magazine can you cash in on 
the editorial stimulation of better advertising and marketing 
methods in the field of industrial advertising. This program, 
consistently maintained over 41 years of service, has broadened 
the scope, raised the performance and established the philoso- 
phy of industrial marketing in all lines all over the nation.’ 
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For each 100 MANUFACTURER subscribers 
there are 268 readers: 


For every 100 subscriptions you reach: 
0 2s 50 78 


General Management 


Sales Management 








Advertising Management 


Miscellaneous Others 

















For each 100 ADVERTISING AGENCY 
subscribers there are 287 readers: 


For every 100 subscriptions you reach: 


Management Group 
Account Executives 
Media Buyers 
Researchers 
Creative / Production 


Miscellaneous Others 























Multiple Manufacturer Readers 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING enjoys long reading life and exceptional 
pass-along readership. Advertisers are thus assured of influ- 
encing several important additional factors beyond the original 
subscriber by this effective penetration. 


Multiple Readers in Agencies 


Pass-along readership of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in advertising 
agencies is even more impressive: 2.87 readers for every paid 
copy. Penetration is thus assured among other executives con- 
cerned with the operation of industrial accounts. 


Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING carries more advertising addressed to 
industrial marketing and advertising executives than does any 
other publication in the world. 


It is the only publication exclusively serving the industrial 
advertising field. 


And it is effectively and consistently used as the basic promo- 
tion medium by the leading business paper publishers, as well 


ABP 
ona 


as by graphic arts suppliers, film producers, paper companies, 
newspapers, magazines, artists, clipping bureaus, photographers, 
engineering firms, novelty manufacturers, direct mail special- 
ties, management consultants, business machine manufacturers, 
advertising agencies, public relations firms, motion picture 
projector manufacturers, and many others. 


Basic Promotion Medium for 
Influencing Industrial Advertisers 


1—INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is editorially grooved to answer- 
ing problems of industrial advertisers—your primary 
prospects. It is the only publication serving this function 
exclusively. 


2—INDUSTRIAL MARKETING gives you coverage of the right 
people, in the places that are right for you—coverage of 
decision-making executives concerned with selling and 
advertising to business and industry. 


3—INDUSTRIAL MARKETING provides a natural, interesting 
background of related editorial matter for your adver- 
tising message—in a place and at a time when the reader 
is naturally interested in whatever you have to offer 
relating to industrial marketing. 


4—INDUSTRIAL MARKETING offers economical coverage. 
The investment—$325 a page—-is low enough to permit 
you to have an impressive schedule—a representative 
campaign—where and when it will do the most good. 


Nowhere else can you do so much for so little— 
influence so many key executives whose specialized 
interests in advertising and marketing to business 
and industry concern your interests as well. 


Working Tool of Key Executives Who Make and Place Industrial Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST 
480 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° 
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Sponsor, 40 E. 49th St., 5 ae York 17. Est. 
1946. Editor: N. R. Glenn. ge, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published eR Lig Fons close 


15 days prec. Agate discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, June, 1956, 10,942; gross, 11.- 


$52. Advertisers, 3,425; agencies, 3,679; oth- 

ers, eng age 2h B th P fe P 

Times age ‘a age 
mre g450.00 $330.00 “$265 ip $180.00 
13 370.00 265.00 210.00 145.00 
= on 00 230.00 180.00 


130.00 
0.00 220.00 170.00 125.00 
Calor, $110, eed: $45. 





Geet 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Published 
Spot Pub. Co. Est. 1950. Editor: P. K. 
Tincstia RL page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 2. 
Published 22nd prec. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 
BPA report not received. 


Rates— 
Times soho 2/. Page 1/3 Page 
1 $5.00 Roost | “fossa | #1750 
6 "i ‘00 © 270.00 220.00 + 160.00 
250.00 205.00 ‘180.00 


12 5 00 
Red, blue, sib. bleed, $30. 





Standard Rpretene Ren ter, 147 W. 42nd 

St., New 36. ished by National 

Register Pub. "Con Big ebet 918 ecg 
: e copy, ype page 

aM, D published April. Forms close 3 BR Ra 
{ page, plus complete service, $200. 


@® fog 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 1740 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Est. 1919. pnoceag Sy 
pn we ge section. Type pa 7x10; 

3 cols., usiness Publication’ F Rates and 
Data .. ished 22nd. Consumer Magazine 
and Farm Publication Rates and Data pub- 
lished 27th. gee Radio Rates and Data pub- 
lished Ist. _ Television Rates and Data 
published 10th. Newspaper Rates and Data 
published 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Business Publication, ABC, 
4.445; gross, 4,928. Advertising agencies, Je 
218; advertisers, 647; publishers and reps., 
303; others, 310. 

Consumer Magazine, ABC, 4,207: gross, 
4.347. Adv. agencies, 2,962; advertisers, $72; 
publishers and reps., 414; others, 270. 

Newspaper, ABC, 4,588; gross, 4,858. Agen- 
cies, 3,027; advertisers, 826; publishers and 
reps., 511; ‘others, 235. 

pot Radio Rates and Data, ABC, 3,293; 
gross, 3,501. Agencies, 1,939; publishers and 
teps., 88; radio stations and reps., 647; ad- 
vertisers, 398; others, 216. 

Py Epot Television Rates and Data, sworn, 


gross, 3,741. 
Rates for each of preceding— 
Y, 13660 
$190.00 
360, 0 220.00 162 00 


Times 1Page 3 e Wy» Page 
1 $395.00 $8 b0 foea be 
12 

Standard fo 70, bleed, $32. 


tes 








ABC Weckly Newspaper Rates and Data, 
published March and Sept. 15. Circulation, 
—— Tee ~_ th P th P 
imes age e age a 
$130 aos 0 '$ 90.00 $6 5.00 


1 
122.50 10.00 as. 00 
4K red, $65. 





Canadian Media Rates and Data; published 
5th. Circulation, sworn, 2,183; gross, 2,246. 
Rates—1] page, $215; 6 pages, $195; 12 pages, 








$178. 
4A red, $65; bleed, $30. 
Films for Television, ublished 25th. Circula- 


cal ae 2,056. y Page ip Pa > ia Pag 
imes ‘a cr age 
i 89 00 $225 bo fies $140.00 
205.00 130.00 

12 238. 00 184.00 102. 60 119.00 





- saccagge Rates and Data, published 10th. 


ayPe page, 41/2x65/. Circulation, sworn, L- 
Rates—1 page, $135; 2 pages, $110. 





Transportation Advertising Rates and Data, 
ublished 15th. Circulation, sworn, 1,341. 
ates—U. S. gg 


[Bags Page Page | 
eas 0. % 60.00 ‘ite Hes bp 


6 
12 a8, 00 At 00 84.00 
4A red, $65; other 4A colors, $20, bleed. 330, 


Television Age, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Published by Television Editorial 
Corp. Est. 1953. Editor: Art King. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 Pe te 21%,''. Pub- 
lished every other Monday. Forms close 15 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, June, 1956,- 7,578: gross, 8,634. 
Adv. agencies and personnel, 4,191; adver- 





ee ee other p 1,875. — y 

imes fot e 

; $450.00 $5256 toes tp di8566 0 
oe 60 340. 00 190: 60 110. 60 


Cater, $110; bleed, $45. 





Television Factbook, Na gee Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Published Wy artin Codel. 
Est. 1947. Subscription, “ 0. Type page, 
7x10. Published Feb. 1 a Aug. 1. Forms 
close Dec. 20 and June 20. Po get ge y 4 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 7,5! gross, 
Rates— 

a ta 1 Page % Page 


2 
44 colors, $110; bleed, $40. 





Television Magazine, 600 Madison Ave., New 
York: 22. Penta “by Frederick Kugel Co. 
Est. 1944. ge citer: Frederick A. Kugel. Sub- 
scription, $5. Typ pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Fs rag dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 15; gross, 
6,300. Controlled, 1S. WP y) 
age 
esto | fi80.b0 


Times 1Page 2%;P ge 
1 $450. 0 $335 0 
7 420.00 380.00 °170-00 


00 
13 375.00 370. 00 220.00 150.00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, $45. 
7th or 13th insertion in Data Book, pub- 
lished March. 


Rates— 
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Tide, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. Published 
Ve Executive Pubs., Inc. Est. 1927. Editor: 
organ Browne. Subscription, $6.50. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished 2nd and 4th Fridays. Forms close 15 
days prec. A ong, discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, gross, 12,850. Mirs., 3,- 
728; wholesalers, Foes retail, 687; agencies, 
1,751; media, re 2,099; raphic arts and 


adv. nora 950. oth ers, ie 2. “eg 
imes age Page e 
i “Bea 00 age 5 $780 


$500 
13 450. 00 310.00 00 160.00 
26 0.00 290.00 220. 00 150.00 
4K colors, $125, bleed, $40. 





Tv Availabilities, 681 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by R. S. Railton. Est. 1954. 
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Apparel Manufacturing 


industry-wide pattern continues good, 
with trends mixed for various garments 


CURRENT TRENDS 


Summary figures available for 
January, 1957, indicate lower output 
cutting levels last year in women’s, 
misses’ and juniors’ apparel, for 
most garments, in comparison with 
previous year’s figures for the same 
period. 

The decrease was largest in suits 
made from rayon and _ acetate, 
while better priced rayon dresses 
showed a 24% increase. 

In men’s apparel, the trends were 
mixed, although a general pattern 
would show industry-wide increases 
in 1957 cuttings over 1956 totals. 
Only overcoats and topcoats, which 
declined 9% in comparison to Janu- 
ary, 1956, totals, failed to show an 
increase. 

In the hosiery field, industry 
leaders say that long range trends 
have been upward and can be ex- 
pected to continue in that direc- 
tion. The problem of overproduc- 
tion has been brought under con- 
trol, the market is expanding and 
an industry-wide promotional ef- 
fort to widen public interest, espe- 
cially in the more profitable lines, 
is under way. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Knitwear shipments for under- 
wear and nightwear garments to- 
talled $379.9 million in 1956. 

In women’s, misses’ and juniors’ 
apparel, total net value of ship- 
ments for 1956 was $3.2. billion, 
divided by month as follows: 


January ...... 

February .... 

March 

April 

May . 

June . 

OS as 

August 

September .. 

October ............ ate 
November so 
December 


~ 


dS 
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++1+4++1 1 1 ++ 
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Taking March, 1957, as a typi- 
can example, regular weight suit 
and dress and business shirt cut- 
tings gained, while sports shirts and 
work clothing declined below 
March of 1956. Shipments of sweat- 
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ers during December, 1956, were 
44% higher than in the final month 
of the previous year, but 13% lower 
than in November, 1956. 
Production of hosiery during 1954 
amounted to 152 million dozen pairs, 
which was 4.4% under the total for 
1953. Actual sales during the year 
reached 157 million dozen pairs, 
1.4% under the comparable figure 
for the previous year. Thus, inven- 
tories in the hands of manufac- 
turers were reduced by about 5 mil- 
lion dozen pairs during the year. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
The apparel industry requires 
continual supply of both natural and 
synthetic fabrics of all kinds: 
woolens and worsteds; undercollar 
cloth; knits; cotton finished and in 
the grey; rainwear; linens; rayons 
and acetates; spun rayon; rayon 
and wool mix; nylon, orlon and 
other synthetics; velvet; silk; plas- 


(See also Textiles) 


tic coated; and linings and inter- 
linings. 

It also needs closures and ad- 
justing devices such as rings, clasps, 
hooks and eyes, loops, rivets, snaps, 
zippers, buckles, buttons, etc. 

Needed factory equipment in- 
cludes machines for belt loop and 
strap cutting; cloth measuring in- 
specting, cutting, marking, notch- 
ing, winding and strip cutting, 
matching, spreading; edge creasing 
and pocket folding, flap shaping; 
knitting, knit goods iaying up; but- 
ton and buckle covering, attaching, 
sewing, hole; clicking, embroider- 
ing, fastener attaching, labeling, 
lingerie finishing, pinking, shirt and 
coat finishing, tacking, stitching 
eyelets, thread trimming, pressing; 
collar and cuff forming, turning and 
shaping; sewing. 

Factories also need carbon trac- 
ers, chalk and thread markers, 
thread trimmers, vacuum systems, 
cutting dies and drills and perfora- 
tors, electric distribution systems, 
industrial pressing units, press 
boards, irons, pattern marking 
stands, papers and_ perforators, 
puffers, sewing machine attach- 


Cuttings of Selected Men’s Garments and Shipments 
of Sweaters — March, 1957 


Type of garment 


weekly cuttings 


4 weeks 
ending 
March 

1957 


Percent change in 
week averages 
March 195 
compared with— 


Average 


4 weeks 
ending 
February 
1957 


March 


February 
1957 1956 


Thousands of units cut 


Men's tailored clothing 

Suits, tota 

Regular-weighi 
Summer-weight, total 

50 percent or more wool ... 

Man-made fibers 

Othe 

Oth 


Separate dress and sport trousers, .... 
tota a 
50 percent or more wool ................ 
Other, including man-made fibers 

Men’‘s furnishings made from woven 
fabrics 
Dress and business shirts (designed 
primarily for dress, street, or 
business wear) 

Sport shirts (designed primarily for 
sport, leisure, or casual wear), 
total 
Chiefly cotton 
Other, including rayon, acetate, and 
WO © ccs 

Pajamas and other nightwear 

Undershorts 

Men's work clothing 
Work shirts 
Dungarees and waistband overalls 
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77 
Thousands of dozens cut 


299 
228 
71 
55 
194 


76 


455 
224 
231 
104 
115 


12 
61 
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107 
34 
73 


3 
Thousands of dozens 
qprre 


25 a 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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ments, steam boilers, steel shop and 
office equipment, ticket and label 
markers. 

Manufacturers’ supplies and serv- 
ices needed include yarns, cord and 
thread; belting, binding, webbing, 
ribbons, tape, braid, elastic; tags, 
tickets, labels, order books; clean- 
ing fluid; featherbone, collar stays 
and supports, collar inserts; press 
cloth, fitting cloth, quilting; racks 
and hangers, shoulder pads, weights, 
trimmings; cloth examiners, re- 
finishers, shrinkers, spongers, water 
repellants, moth proofing; marking 
chalk, needles, pins, safety pins; 
clips, wristlets. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The 14,500 U. S. women’s apparel 
manufacturers employ 450,000 peo- 
ple and turn out $6 billion worth 
of goods a year. St. Louis, Chicago 
and Philadelphia are important 
garment-making centers, and Dallas 
has 70 firms doing $40 million worth 
of business, 35% of it outside the 
Southwest. California’s 1,200 wom- 
en’s apparel manufacturers gross 
$350 million annually, selling 60% 
to 75% of their wares east of the 
Rockies. But Manhattan is the big- 
gest center, with 8,500 industries 
doing 40% or more of the business. 

The number of plants operating 
in the hosiery field showed a net 
reduction of 46 between 1953 and 





Classifications, U. S. Apparel 
Manufacturers 


cademic gowns, regalia 
Knitted underwear 
Knitted outerwear 
Rainwear 
Children’'s outerwear 

Robes, dressing_gowns 
Infants'-Children’s coats 
Children’s dresses . 

Corsets, brassieres . 

Women's, children’s 

Women's outerwear . 

Skirts pe ne 
Women's coats, “suits” 

Wash dresses, aprons, smocks 
Dresses 

Women's blouses, waists 
Leather-sheeplined clothing ... 
Men's, boys’ underwear . 

Men's, boys’ work, sportclothes . 
Work shirts 

Trousers 

Dress shirts, pajamas 
Men's, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats 














, owe Garment Manufacturers’ Index 





1954, the total including 32 full- 
fashioned production houses and 
14 seamless. These figures represent 
plants, not companies. 

Sources: Garment Manufacturers 
Index; National Association of Hosi- 
ery Manufacturers; U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Hosiery Industry Weekly: 

B-1. Market Study of the Hosiery Manu- 
facturing Industry. Folder giving data 
on materials used by mills, equipment 
purchased, and production. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 
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American Garment Manufacturer, 1225 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Est. 1954. Editor: R. Serlin. 
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Apparel Register Publications, 99 Chauncy 
St., Boston 11, 1 monthly and 17 quarterly 
regional publications in newspaper form. 
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Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
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3. Published by Fairchild Publications. Est. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


American Cotton Mfrs. Inst., 40 Worth, 
New York. 

Associated Corset and Brassiere Mfrs. 
Inc., 220 5 Ave., New York 16. 

Boys Appl. and Accessories Mfg. Assn., 
303 5 Ave., New York. 

Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of the U.S.A., 220 
5 Ave., New York. 

Industrial Assn. of House Dress, Robe 
and Uniform Mfrs. Inc., 1440 Broadway, 
New York. 

Industrial Assn. of Juvenile Apparel 
Mfrs. Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New York. 

International Assn. of Garment Mfrs., 
347 5 Ave., New York. 

Lingerie Mfrs. Assn. Inc., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Men’s Neckwear Mfrs. Inst. of Am. Inc., 
331 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Blouse Mfrs. Inc., 
225 W. 34, New York. 

Natl. Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs., 468 4 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and 901 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

Natl. Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 1350 
Broadway, New York. 

Natl. Assn. of Uniform Mfrs. Inc., 112 
E. 19, New York. 

National Assn. of Wool Mfrs., 
Ave., New York. 

Natl. Dress Mfrs. Assn., 
way, New York. 

Natl. Hand Embroidery and Novelty 
Mfrs. Assn., Inc., 202 W. 40th St., New 
York. 

Popular Priced Dress Mfrs. Group Inc., 
1440 Broadway, New York. 

United Better Dress Mfrs. Assn., Inc., 
130 W. 42nd St., New York. 

United Fur Mfrs. Assn., 370 7 Ave., 
New York. 

United Popular Dress Mfrs. Assn., 450 
7 Ave., New York. 

Women’s Garment Mfrs. Supply Assn., 
71 W. 23rd St., New York. 
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The Number One 
book for the 
automotive jobber and 
his thousands 

of salesmen... 


the men who sell 


your merchandise. 


The book 

where you reach 
the top Vs 

of the gasoline 
service stations who 
do 70% of all 


service station business. 


The IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7300 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Also offices in . . . Boston, New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Francisca 
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leum; Motor Transportation; Transit Industry 


(icv also Freight Transportation; Oil, vn 


Production and sales decline in 1956, 
but industry sees 10% gain this year 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY took 
what industry leaders have charac- 
terized as a “breather” during 1956, 
following a year of fabulously high 
production and sales in 1955. 

With the exception of total num- 
ber of vehicles on the road, every 
category of the industry experi- 
enced a decline last year. 

Strained relationships between 
producers and dealers were greatly 
eased during the year, both by Con- 
gressional action and by the appli- 
cation on the part of the factories 
of more -liberal franchise agree- 
ments, more fringe benefits and re- 
duced sales pressures. Dealer rela- 
tions boards, at which dealers’ com- 
plaints are heard, have been set up 
by the manufacturers, completely 
separated from the operations of 
their sales departments. 

There was a heavy inventory of 
new cars at the beginning of 1956; 
nevertheless, the industry produced 
heavily during the first quarter of 
the year, only to find the traditional 
spring sales upsurge failing to ma- 
terialize. Output was thereupon 
trimmed sharply, beginning in 
April, and dealers disposed of their 
1956 models before 1957 cars began 
appearing in the showrooms in the 
later months. However, dealer profit 
margins fell to their lowest level in 
several years. 

Expectations are that 1957 will be 
a more prosperous year for the au- 
tomotive industry than was 1956. 


An increase of about 10% is ex- 
pected by some industry leaders, 
which would mean a new car mar- 
ket for the year of about 6.4 million 
units. Tightening credit, however, 
may have some effect upon the 
level of 1957 sales. 

In the service field, competition 
for parts business has increased 
greatly in the last few years. At 
one time, independent parts makers 
accounted for a major share of the 
repair parts market, but today they 
are said to account for less than 
half of this type of sales. Automo- 
bile manufacturers themselves have 
made increased efforts to share in 
this market, and oil companies, 
through their service stations, have 
enlarged their portion of the ac- 
cessory market. 

Recent trends towards a reduc- 
tion in the number of retail fran- 
chised car dealers seem to have 
been checked, and during 1956, in 
some states and in sections of oth- 
ers, the number of such dealers op- 
erating was higher than during the 
previous year. 

Shifts in basic materials used in 
auto design are expected to aid both 
the aluminum and the plastics 
fields. One passenger model used 
197 lbs. of aluminum per car last 
year, whereas as late as 1946 the 
average was less than 10 lb. per 
car. Plastics sales to the automobile 
industry are expected to double 
their 1955 levels within the next 
five years. 


Car Production Horizons, 1951-1956 


Many observers feel that the fu- 
ture will witness earlier junking of 
cars, much more trading after only 
one year of ownership and much 
less fixing up of very old cars. If 
these theories prove to be facts, 
well over 5 million cars per year 
will have to be produced merely 
for replacement purposes from now 
on. 

Year-end announcement by the 
industry’s giants of plans for capital 
investment running into billions of 
dollars focused attention on the fact 
that much of the automotive field’s 
future expenditures will be for au- 
tomated machinery. 

Such equipment can be run at 
rated capacity hour after hour, in- 
stead of at the approximate 80% 
capacity figure which characterizes 
man-controlled machines. This will 
mean either greater output in the 
same number of hours or mainte- 
nance of the same output as at 
present, but without overtime pay- 
ments. Either way, costs are ex- 
pected to go down, and the heavy 
investments in automated machin- 
ery will be repaid within a two- 
year period. 

Car size is furnishing another in- 
teresting trend, with some authori- 
ties believing that the new, larger 
automobiles will soon develop a 
market for companion smaller mod- 
els. Inflated rubber bags are being 
experimented with as a_ replace- 
ment for steel suspensions; this de- 
velopment may be expected in pas- 
senger cars within another year or 
two, following successful use on 
buses and trucks. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The automotive industry turned 
out 5.8 million passenger cars and 


100,000 


Source: Automotive News 
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1.1 million trucks during 1956. 
These totals compare with 7.9 mil- 
lion and 1.25 million, respectively, 
in 1955. 

Here is how the leading passen- 
ger car manufacturing organizations 
contributed to that output, together 
with their 1955 production totals: 
Company 1955 1956 
General Motors 3,989,989 3,062,414 
Ford Motors 2,240,659 1,669,166 
Chrysler Motors 1,361,835 ‘870,261 
Studebaker-Packard 

Corp. 181,666 95,834 

. 104,190 


American Motors ........... 161,790 
Wiilys Motors. ................ 5,779 





5-801,865 


The total estimated wholesale 
value of products by major groups 


during 1956 was as follows: 
$9,755,000,000 
2.076,000;000 
325,345,000 


ienaiidniabiley below 


Passenger cars ........ 
Trucks and buses . 
Truck trailers 


The table 


shows the growth of the automotive 
industry since the beginning of the 
century. 

During 1956, there were 5,955,248 
new passenger car registrations, as 
against 7,169,908 in 1955, and 894,366 
new truck registrations, compared 
with 957,001 the previous year. 

Throughout the world — in 156 
countries — the total count of cars, 
trucks and buses on the roads was 
94,980,850, on Jan. 1, 1956, a gain 
of 7.8% over the census figure a 
year earlier. It is believed that an- 
other 1 million unregistered mili- 
tary vehicles are in operation as 
well. 

In addition, the global figures 
show some 8.9 million motorcycles 
and 8.1 farm tractors. These totals, 
plus estimated engines for boats, 
electric power generation, pumps 


Growth of An Industry 


PASSENGER CARS 
Number Value 
4,192 $ 4,899,443 
8,183,000 
10,395,000 
13,000,000 
23,357 692 
38,670,000 
61,460,000 
91,620,000 
135,250,000 
159,765,721 
215,340,000 
225,000,000 
000 335,000,000 
399,902,000 
420,838,378 
575,978,000 
921,378,000 
1,053,505,781 
801,937,925 
1,365,395,415 
1,809,170,963 
1,038,191,037 
194,513,991 
2,196,272,116 
1,970,096,559 
258,370,026 
2,607,364,519 
2,164,670,891 
2,572,599,143 
2,790,614,309 
1 644,083,152 
1,108 ,246,698 
616,860,347 
773,424,963 
1,140,478,174 
1,707,836,325 
2,014,747,225 
2,240,912,620 
1,241 032,295 
1,770,231,597 
2,370,654,083 
3,779 682 2,567,205,996 
222,862 163,813,559 
139 101,799 
610 446,704 
69,532 57,254,655 
2,148,699 1,979,781,084 


548,139 

895,930 
1,525,578 
1,745,792 

943,436 
1,651,625 
1,905,560 
1,468,067 
2,274,185 
3,624,717 
3,185,881 
3,735,171 
3,692,317 
2,936,533 
3,775,417 
455,178 
2,787,456 
1,948,164 
1,103,557 
1,560,599 
2,160,865 
3,273,874 
3,679,242 
3,929,203 
2,019,566 
2,888,512 
3,717,385 


1,060,820 


TOTAL 
Number Value 
4,192 4,899,443 
7,000 8,183,000 
9,000 10,395,000 
11,235 13,000,000 
22,830 24,630,439 
25,000 40,000,000 
34,000 62,900,006 
44,000 93,400,000 
65,000 137,800,000 
127,287 165,099,404 
187,000 225,000,000 
210,000 246,000,000 
378,000 378,000,000 
485,000 443,902,000 
573,039 465,057,474 
969,930 701,778,000 
1,617,708 1,082,378,000 
1,873,949 1,274,488 ,449 
1,170,686 1,236,106,917 
1,876,356 1,736,818,235 
2,227,349 2,232,420,373 
1,616,119 1,204,261 ,847 
2,544,176 1,720,563,649 
4,034,012 2,504,810,045 
3,602,540 2,288,677,139 
4,265,830 2,916,770,303 
4,300,934 3,092,187,954 
3,401,326 2,584,801,515 
4,358,759 3,032,708,046 
5,337 087 3,413,148,206 
3,362,820 2,034,835,213 
2,380,426 1,373,691,316 
1,331,860 754,484,504 
1,889,817 948,805,826 
2,737,070 1,467,259 ,862 
3,971,241 2,088,833,655 
4,461,462 2,478 466,691 
4,820,219 2,778,227 ,253 
2,508 407 1,570,949,941 
3,588,889 2,260,018,298 
472,286 2,938 474,497 
4,840,502 3,637,005,851 
1,041,524 1,591,270,360 
699,828 1,451,896,274 
738,134 1,701 ,375,643 
725,215 1,239,210,187 
3,089,565 3,023,028,360 
4,797,621 5,667,730,000 


MOTOR TRUCKS & BUSES 
Vv 


1,272,747 

1,330,000 

1,440,000 

1,780,000 

2,550,000 

3,297 5,333,683 
6,000 9,660,000 
10,681 21,000,000 
22,000 43,000,000 
23,500 44,000,000 
24,900 44,219,096 
74,000 125,800,000 
92,130 161,000,000 
128,157 220,982,668 
227,250 434,168,992 
224,731 371,422,820 
321,789 423,249,410 
148,052 166,070,810 
269,991 226,049,658 
409,295 308,537,929 
416,659 318,580,580 
530,459 458,400,277 
608,617 484,823,435 
464,793 420,130,624 
583,342 460,108,903 
881,909 622,533,897 
575,364 390,752,061 
432,262 265,444,618 
228,303 137,624,157 
329,218 175,380,863 
576,205 326,781,688 
697,367 380,997,330 
782,220 463,719,466 
891,016 537,314,633 
488,841 329,917,646 
700,377 489,786,701 
754,901 567,820,414 
1,069,799,855 
1,427,456,801 
151,794,475 
1,700,928,939 
1,181,955,532 
1,043,247,276 


818,662 
699,689 
737,524 
655,683 
940,866 


and allied equipment, puts the 
number of internal combustion 
power units throughout the world 
in excess of 112 million. These fig- 
ures include what are regarded as 
accurate statistics for the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, including China. 

Indications are that 45% of the 
world’s automobile production went 
for replacement of obsolete vehicles 
and 55% for expansion. 

Excluding military vehicles, U. S. 
automotive exports in 1956 totalled 
over $1.41 billion, a 3% gain in dol- 
lar volume over 1955. Imports of 
automotive products to this country 
came to 107,681 passenger cars and 
3,310 trucks and buses. Respective 
totals for 1955 were 57,125 and 1,- 
378. 
= SALES AND SERVICE. In 1955 there 
was a total of about 125,000 auto- 
motive wholesalers, dealers and re- 
pair shops of all kinds. U. S. pas- 
senger car dealerships totalled 39,- 
643 on Jan. 1, 1957, as against 41,- 
018 a year earlier. 

It is estimated that there were 
also about 220,000 gasoline service 
stations doing a total business of 
some $14 billion. 

A recent survey among dealers 
reveals the following averages in 
connection with services per- 
formed: 

New cars sold per year ................ ; 194 
Used cars sold per year ............... ; 
New trucks sold per year ...... 
Used trucks sold per year 
Annual parts sales volume ’ 
Annual accessories sales volume 
Rebuilt engines installed per year .... 
Tune-up jobs per month 
Lubrication jobs per month ..... 
Brake reline jobs per month 
Bump and paint jobs per month 
Dealers selling gasoline 
Dealers selling oil 
Dealers selling tires 
Dealers selling batteries . 
Dealers seiling headlamps ...... 
Source: Automotive News 

Parts and accessory sales in 1956 
totalled $1.75 billion, wholesale val- 
ue, a 3% drop from 1955 figures. 
The following table shows percent- 
age of total volume done by the na- 
tion’s 12,626 automotive parts job- 
bers for each of 30 leading lines: 


Pct of Total 
V 


Motor and chassis parts .. 

Spark plugs Wé 

Ignition * ol (including ‘generators | 
and armatures) 

Anti-freeze 

Batteries : 

Mufflers, pipes, etc. Ce Sieh 

Oil filters and Cartridges. as, 

Equipment (all types) 


1,731,713,000 
1,880,475,000 
1,394,035,000 
1,707,748 ,000 
2,323,859,000 
2,319,789,000 
2,089,060,000 
1,660,019,000 
2,020,973,000 
2,076,000,000 


1,239,443 
1,376,274 
1,134,185 
1,337,193 
1,426,828 
1,218,165 
1,206,266 
1,042,174 
1,249,090 
1,104,481 


3,558,178 3,936,017,000 
3,909,270 4,870 423,000 
5,119,466 6,650,857,000 
6,665,863 8 468,137,000 
5,338,435 7,241,275,000 
4,320,794 655,114,000 
6,116,948 9,002,580,000 
5,558,897 8,218,094,000 
7,920,186 12,452,871,000 
5,816,109 9,755,000,000 


Piston rings ...... Q 

Paint and body supplies (including 
refinishing materials) .. 

Fan belts and all rubber “products 

Brake lining and lined shoes . 

Gaskets and oil seals 

Bearings (motor) 

Chemicals ag 

Brake parts (hydraulic and Fluid) .... 

Clutch a parts, etc. 

Fuel p 

Tools email hand) ne Fisbad 

Lamp bulbs, flashers and sealed 
beams ‘ 

Bearings (anti-fr 

Tires and tubes 

Grease and oil .....! . 





5,285,544 6,750,898 ,000 
6,253,651 8,044,892,000 
8,003,056 10,175,885,000 
6,765,263 9,565,134,000 
5,538,959 8,774,903,000 
7,323,214 11,091,640,000 
6,601,071 9,878,113,000 
9,169,276 14,473,844 ,00C 
6,920,590 11,831,000,000 





129,516,935  126,410,219,185 29,179,919 36,521,838,984 158,696,854  162,932,058,169 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association; 
utomotive Industries 
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How to get 

your share of 
a billion dollar 
market 


CONTINUALLY ON THE MOVE... 


Why do over 44,000 automotive decision men pay $8 
every year for AUTOMOTIVE NEWS? Why do almost 
nine out of ten renew without benefit of cut-rate prices 
or “combination” offers? Why do advertisers increase 
linage in this publication year after year after year? 
The answer: Because the dynamic editorial material in 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS pays-off in dividends that spell 
sales in the automotive industry. Here are the facts: 


Automotive Industry 


WHY TWO ESSENTIAL MARKETS 
DEPEND ON AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


When you advertise in AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, you are 
sure of reaching both the profitable car and truck dealer 
market as well as the manufacturing executives and en- 
gineers who represent the billion dollar original equip- 
ment market. These men read “the newspaper of the in- 
dustry” to keep abreast of events in the fastest changing 
industry in the world. 





CAR AND TRUCK DEALERS... 


read it to learn about new products, new materials, new 
methods, new tools, new legislation—and, of course, 
always, what competition is doing. Acting on this infor- 
mation, they make buying decisions on parts, accessories, 
equipment and materials for motor overhauls, tune-ups, 
lubrications, bumping and painting, etc. 


How big is the car dealer market? Surveys have proven 
that all car dealerships, while fewer in number, have 
more mechanics and a greater service force than all 
independent garages combined. Further, twice as many 
car and truck dealers read AUTOMOTIVE NEWS than 
any other automotive trade publication. 


POS. TIVE COVERAGE OF 
AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURERS... 


The tremendous purchases by the manufacturers of cars, 
trucks, buses, parts, and accessories and other suppliers 
to the industry always amount to a multibillion dollar 
figure annually. 


Because the purchasers of the fast-moving industry are 
so many and varied, no one man in this market can make 
all of the decisions. A vote must be delegated to able 
assistants. Regardless of their title, you can bet they 
keep informed by reading the industry’s only weekly 
newspaper: 
e@ Twice the readership of the next automotive 
publication 


e Preference for AUTOMOTIVE NEWS is five 
times greater than any other publication 





CONCENTRATED READERSHIP... 
In order‘to assure across-the-board 


S 
\ readership AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
=> features special sections on trucks 

eA and equipment, service management 
A\ and engineering-production materi- 


als. You can advertise in these sec- 
tions at no additional cost. 





EDITORIAL STAFF... 


Every Monday morning fourteen 
ey editors and 125 correspondents give 
over 44,000 (ABC) subscribers of 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS just what 
they need. This is the largest edi- 
torial staff in the automotive in- 


dustry. 








AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
ALMANAC 


Sells For You All Year Long 

Each year, the AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS ALMANAC presents “only- 
source” information to automotive 
executives, and car and truck dealers. 








2666 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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Carburetors and acto 

DC GODT OUS cars atin 
Wire and cable 
Tools (electrical) 
Thermostats 
Chains (tire) 
Gears 

















0.54% 

Source: National Standard Parts 

Association; Jobber Topics 

Replacement sales of tires over a 

three-year period as seen as follows 
(add 000): 


1954 1955 1956 
Passenger car tires ... 47,043 50,189 53,251 
Truck and bus tires ... 8,111 9,056 8,894 
Source: Automotive News 
= Canapa, Combined Canadian 
production of passenger cars and 
trucks during 1956 came to a total 
of 472,993 units, compared with 
454.182 during the previous year. 
Combined sales amounted to 498,- 
061 vehicles, with a total value of 
close to $1.5 billion. Passenger cars 
totalled 406,663, worth $1.12 billion, 
while truck totals were 91,398 units 
valued at $326 million. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= MANvuFAcTuRING. The automotive 
industry buys billions of dollars’ 
worth of finished and semi-finished 
components annually. In 1956, auto- 
motive producers invested $1.7 bil- 
lion in capital expenditures, and 
plan an additional $1.2 billion this 
year. 

Typical parts bought include such 
things as pistons and valves; car- 
buretors; electrical parts; starters 
and lights; generators; filters; fas- 
teners; tires; door hardware; trans- 
missions; axles; differentials; gears; 
instruments; batteries; heaters, and 
many others. 


= MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES. The in- 
dustry is the country’s largest user 
of steel, consuming about 23% of 
total 1955 output. 

Other materials used include 
chemicals and acids; rubber; petro- 
leum products; abrasives; solvents; 
metal cleaners; welding supplies, 
etc. 

An accompanying table shows 
amounts of selected materials con- 
sumed by the automotive industry 
in 1955. 


= Macuine Toots. The automotive 
industry buys more machine tools 
than any other segment of the met- 
alworking market. It also buys mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of forming 
presses, cutting tools, dies, grind- 
ing wheels and so on. Among the 
types of machine tools purchased 
are automatic transfer machines; 
boring mills; broaches; multiple 
drilling machines; grinding ma- 
chines; presses; shearing machines; 
automatic screw machines; dies, 
jigs, fixtures, cutting tools and oth- 
ers. 
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= PLANT EQUIPMENT. Nearly all 
manufacturers use speed reducers 
and gear motors on their equip- 
ment. In addition, they use large 
numbers of metal cleaning ma- 
chines; paint-spraying equipment; 
welding equipment; motors and 
controls; testing equipment and 
other industrial machinery. Air 
tools; fork lift trucks; pallets; con- 
veyors; laboratory equipment can 
be added to this list. 


m™ SALES AND SERVICE. Statistics is- 
sued almost 10 years ago based on 
excise tax receipts, indicated an an- 
nual replacement parts market of 
some $2 billion. However, industry 
leaders believe that this figure 
should be revised sharply upward, 
because of the great increase in the 
number of cars on the road during 
that decade and the rise in prices 
that has occurred during that pe- 
riod. Nearly every repair job per- 
formed in the service shops requires 
new parts or fittings. To indicate 
the market, here are a few of the 
parts replaced annually by the re- 
pair shop industry: 


Cylinder heads 544,700 
Cylinder head gaskets 

Rod bearing inserts .... 

Main bearings 

New engines 
Piston rings, 
New valves 
TEA RAP nea A 
Water pumps 
Mufflers 
Muffler tailpipes 2.2... sssecssescceseseene 
Carburetors 
Fuel pumps 
Radiators 
Thermostats 
Generators, 
Universal joints, new  .... 
Ring gear and pinion 
Tie rod ends 
EEUOEUOS  URMISTI BON ooo cocci snesicsesctbatcsecciane 
Heaters 
Radios 


Directional signals 


253, 
17" ‘270, 00 
¥ 1. pi 
































Source: Motor Service 


A survey of car dealers in 1954 
indicates the following percentages 
for a specified service equipment: 


Automatic wash rack 

Lubrication hoists 

Portable, hydraulic or ey lifts 
for repair work 

Floor jacks 

FUP OMROROTE noon eo. icccceeoscceucatin 

Front end aligners .... 

Wheel balancer 

Brake drum lathe 

Battery chargers 

Electric drills 

EMILE TICE TOONS | io oicsicete cent cco 

Air impact tools ......... ae 

Cylinder grinding machine 

Valve seat regrinding tools .... 

Brake lining regrinder .0% 

Source: Automotive News 














Service stations generally do not 
offer as wide repair services as do 
the repair shops. Nevertheless they 
are a broad market for many auto- 
motive parts and supplies. More 
than 98% of service stations sell 
spark plugs, oil filters and car- 
tridges, light bulbs, fan belts, stor- 
age batteries, windshield wiper 
blades, flashlight batteries, tires, 
auto polish, battery cables and an- 
ti-freeze. Seventy-two per cent 
sell ignition parts. 

The following percentage of serv- 
ice stations did these maintenance 
jobs for motorists in 1954: 

Muffler and tail pipe installation 
Cooling system serving 
Washing and polishing ....... 
Automatic transmission service 
Fuel pumps _ installed 

Shock absorber replacement ... 
Brakes adjusted 

quis and electrical work 

heel balancing 
Starter and generator wor 
Motor tune-up . 5 
‘Source: “Super ‘Service Station 

For the most part, service sta- 
tions are a special market for such 
routine accessories as mufflers, 
spark plugs, lamp bulbs, oil filters, 
tail pipes, polishes, radiator chemi- 
cals, battery cables, wiper arms and 
blades, mirrors, fan belts, radiator 
hose, hose clamps, radiator caps, 


Materials Consumed by Automobile Industry, 1955 


Steel (tons) 


heet 
Alloy (other than stainless) 
Stainless 
All Forms 
Malleable Iron (tons) 
Copper (tons) 
Lead (short tons) 
Zinc (tons) 
Nickel (pounds) 


Aluminum (permanent mold castings only) 


Rubber (long tons) 

Natural 

Synthetic 
Upholstery Leather (square feet) 
Cotton (478 pound bales) 


Consumption 


U.S. Total Automotive Percent 


Consumption Automotive 


1,460,032 38.7 
10,562,417 3,336,522 31.6 
23,827,676 11,753,493 49.3 
904, 2,122,267 38.6 
46,381 142,801 
81,134,367 18,721,880 
1,105,000 620,000 
180,000 
491,200 
324,000 
44,980,000 


632,463 
892,785 
begs aE 
9,125,130 


3,768,671 


409,574* 
550,282? 
32,600,000 
363,880 


Includes amount used in tetraethyl lead and i in replacement batteries. 
"Includes all rubber products classified as “Transportation Products”, but does not 
include “Mechanical Rubber Goods,” such as rubber weather stripping, grommets, 


motor mounts used in automobiles. 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association 
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polish cloths, gas caps, friction tape, 
fuses, flashlights and batteries. The 
total market potential of these items 
alone is nearly $1 billion. Total po- 
tential market for auto accessories 
and merchandise through service 
stations, other than gasoline, is es- 
timated at $5.3 billion annually — 
an average of $129.92 per car. 

In addition to the things they 
sell, service stations buy equipment 
necessary to their own operations. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= MANUFACTURING. The number of 
businesses in the field which pro- 
duce complete automotive units is 
surprisingly small, considering the 
fact that there have been more than 
1500 automobile manufacturers 
since the industry began. However, 
there are thousands of suppliers to 
the industry. Following are the 
number of manufacturers of com- 
plete automobiles and trucks who 
belong to the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association: 


Passenger car 17 
Station wagon 12 
Motor coach : 5 
School bus chassis 8 
Motor truck 17 
Cab-over-engine truck 10 
Multi-stop delivery truck 




















The automotive manufacturers 
produce many components and 
parts for their cars but they buy 
huge quantities from other manu- 
facturers. Such parts include bod- 
ies, engines, transmissions, differen- 
tials, generators, wheels, and so on. 
And they also buy lesser parts such 
as bearings, piston rings, tires, bat- 
teries, ignition parts, hose, gaskets, 
fasteners, hardware. 

In order to sell this market, the 
parts manufacturer must (1) make 
it better or (2) make it cheaper. 
He can sell direct to the purchasing 
departments of the major companies 
which in turn are backed by inten- 
sive engineering research. He has 
to satisfy these companies as to his 
ability to produce. And he ‘has to 
have a record of performance that 
will permit planning and produc- 
tion in advance for future models 
of cars that usually are designed 
more than a year ahead of actual 
manufacture. 
= SALES AND SERVICE. Here is a very 
active market, because once the 
manufacturers have produced the 
automobiles or parts they must be 
sold. The methods of selling cars 
and trucks are simple straight-line 
operations and are well known. 
Each dealer represents one or more 
non-competing lines and is in effect 
a direct representative of the manu- 


facturer through the latter’s dis- 
tributing organization. Dealerships 
are on a franchise basis and the 
franchise is often a valuable prop- 
erty. 

The situation is less clear-cut in 
the selling of parts, materials and 
automotive supplies and accessories. 
At the top are the manufacturers 
of these products. These manufac- 
turers employ salesmen who sell di- 
rect to the second level of distribu- 
tion. This second level of distribu- 
tion, besides other car manufac- 
turers, includes mail order compa- 
nies, chain stores, oil companies, oil 
jobbers, and automotive parts and 
accessory wholesalers. 

Of these wholesalers, the auto- 
motive jobbers are the most impor- 
tant. Full-time purchasing agents 
are to be found in 74.1% of jobbing 
organizations with annual sales in 
excess of $1 million, according to 
a recent survey. In the classifica- 
tion between $400,000 and $1 million 
annual volume, only 40% employ 
full-time buyers, while under the 
$400,000 mark, only some 8% have 
full-time purchasers. 

The jobbers in turn employ out- 
side salesmen and counter men to 
contact retail outlets of all kinds, 
including car dealers, independent 
repair shops, fleets, and gasoline 
service stations. 

A survey of buying influences 
among automobile dealers indicates 
the following persons affect buying 
of equipment, parts and accessories. 
The figures total more than 100% 
because often more than one person 
is influential in purchasing: 

Brand of Equipment 
Owner or manager 


Service manager 
Others 











Purchase of New Lines of Parts 
Owner or manager 
Be TE sete 
Parts manager 
Others 











Purchase of Accessories 
Owner or manager ................ econdes 
RMDP SIO a ins seats saescicesccncesapesio 
Parts manager ........ 
Others 








Paint Purchases 
Owner 
Service manager 
FOIEUM:  SRCIIOT 5a samenecenrninceiencn 
Painter 
ES Ree aR eae aes 
Others 














5 cs ° 
Source: Automotive News 


Most buying organizations are 
under a single proprietorship and 
the owner is the man to sell. 

Sources: American Automobile & 
El Automovil Americano; Automo- 
tive Industries; Automotive News; 
Jobber Topics; Motor; Motor Serv- 
ice; Super Service Station; Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association; 
National Standard Parts Associa- 
tion; Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association, Inc.; Federal Reserve 


Bank of Cleveland. 
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Facts on Selling 


Automotive 
Wholesalers 


Over 40,000 Circulation 
100% BPA verified 


Founded June 1955 
A STANLEY PUBLICATION 


JOBBER PRODUCT NEWS is the BIG buy 
on schedules to automotive wholesalers. 
Here are a few of the basic reasons: 


1. Top automotive wholesaler 
market coverage and penetration. 
Over 40,000 copies monthly. BPA 
circulation—over 100% verified. 


2. High visibility tabloid format. 
Easy to read—easy to act on. All 
advertising displayed—none buried. 


3. Unique editorial content con- 
sisting of: general news, industry as- 
sociation news, product news, litera- 
ture, merchandising aids, features, 
sales aids, etc. 


4. High reader-reaction and 
proven reacership—both editorial 
and advertising. 


= Over 25 different ad size units 
acceptable. Lowest cost per thou- 
sand. 


Write, wire or call collect for complete 
market facts and recent issues. By every 
comparison and — JON is your 
Number One automotive ler ad- 
vertising buy. 
Combination Rates! 

Only JPN and Transportation Supply News 
offer combination rates in the automotive 


field. 





100,000 Circulation 
is the combined coverage at low cost per 
thousand. See TSN in Motor Transport sec- 
tion and get complete data on both books. 


Jobher Product News 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WAbash 2-0636 


Detroit @ New York @ Tulsa @ Los Angeles 
San Francisco @ Birmingham, Ala. 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Automotive Industries: 

C-1. Consumption of Steel by Market 
Classification. 4-page folder reports ship- 
ments of steel by market classification, 
shipments of alloy steel, and shipments 
of stainless steel. 

2. Automotive Industries NIAA Market 

and Media File. Follows NIAA outline 

in analyzing industrial automotive and 
aviation markets, production records. 

Gives buying information; reports on 

circulation and editorial policies and 

analysis of publication. 

Automotive News: 

C-3. Market and Media Folder on Auto- 
motive News. Lists service employes, 
mechanics by establishments; describes 
car dealer and manufacturer readership 
and markets. Follows NIAA outline. 
Charts buying influences. 

C-4. How to Get Your Share of the Big 
Car Dealer Market. 16-page booklet 
surveys car dealers service operation, 
including parts, equipment, accessories, 
size of dealerships, buying influences 
and other data. 

C-5. Where is Your Truck Equipment 
Business? A 4-page booklet surveying 
truck equipment distributors including 
types of equipment sold and how it is 
sold—through truck dealers, direct to 
fleets or to individual owners. 

Jobber Topics: 

C-6. Automotive Distribution for 1956. 
36-page booklet describes the automotive 
jobbing field. Tells experiences of job- 
bers, describes trends, analyzes market, 
includes statistics on the market, sales, 
buying practices, etc. 

C-7. A Full-length Portrait of the Key 
men in the Automotive Jobbing Field. 

C-8. An Outline of the Growing Service 
Station Market. 

C-9. Chart: Retail Sales of U. S. Service 
Stations. 

C-10. Chart: The Automotive Service 
Market. 4-page “Executive Forum” sur- 
vey reports on the following topics: 

C-11. Shop Operation. 

C-12. Fleet Business. 

C-13. Buying Policies. 

C-14. Salesmen’s Performance Averages. 

Revue-Mofteur: 

C-15. Data Folder. 6-page folder discusses 
policies of publication in serving the 
French-speaking automotive market in 
Canada. Includes market, circulation 
history and policies, lists advertisers. 
Follows NIAA outline. 

C-16. Readership Study. Report based on 
personal interviews with the French- 
speaking automotive industry in Canada 
by Gruneau Research Limited. 

C-17. Psychology of Selling the French- 
Speaking Market. 4-page folder. 

Southern Automotive Journal: 

C-18. Automotive Registrations in South 
and Southwest by States. 

C-19. New Vehicle Sales in South and 
Southwest by States. 

C-20. Motor Fuel Consumption in South 
and Southwest by States. 

(C-21. Automotive Wholesale Sales in the 
South and Southwest by States. 


Super Service Station: 
C-22. Where Car Owners Spend $13 Bil- 
lion Annually. 18-page folder analyzing 
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gasoline service station market, including 
potentials in different commodities and 
accessories; services offered. 

L' Automobile: 

C-23. Facts about L’ Automobile. 26-page 
booklet follows NIAA outline, with data 
on French automotive sales and service 
field in Canada. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Automobile Assn., 1712 G. 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Finance Conference, Suite 
1200, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

American Society of Body Engineers, 
Inc., Rackham Memorial Bldg., Detroit 
2, Mich. 

Assn. of American Battery Manufac- 
turers, Inc., 19 N. Harrison St., East 
Orange, N.J. 

Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 320 
New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Automotive Accessories Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 20 E. Herman St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Automotive Affiliated Representatives, 
17 W. 60th St., New York 23. 

Automotive Electric Assn., 16223 Mey- 
ers Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 
419 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Automotive Parts Mfrs. Assn., 16219 
Meyers Rd., Detroit 35, Mich. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, Inc., 
200 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

Canadian Automotive Wholesalers’ & 


Manufacturers Assn., Room 207, 227 
Laurier Ave., W. Ottawa 4, Canada. 

Mobile Home Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

Internal Combustion Engine Institute, 
Room 914, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 

Motor and Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
250 West 57th St., New York 19. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Assn., Inc., 1012 14th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Automotive Parts Assn., 707 
Fox Theater Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 

National Independent Automobile 
Dealers Assn., 1413 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

National Standard Parts Assn., 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

National Wheel and Rim Assn., 3663 
Forest Park Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Retreading Institute, The, 1012 14th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Rubber Manufacturers Assn., 
dison Ave., New York 22. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, Ltd., of Great Britain 17 E. 54th 
St., New York 22. 

Tire and Rim Assn., Inc., 2001 First 
National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. 

Truck Body and Equipment Assn., Inc., 
403 Board of Trade Bldg., 1616 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn., Inc., 710 
Albee Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





American Automobile—Overseas Edition. 
(See Exports and Imports.) 


Auto Glass Journal, 505 Marlboro Road, Wood 
Ridge, N. J. Published by Auto Glass Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: M. L. Singer. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4\/2x7. Published 10th. Forms close 10th prec. 
est discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
ross, ye 177. me ge 861. fates—I 
e, , page i “4 page, : 
Cohen, $60; ‘sdeod 10%. 


Auto Trim News. 1123 Broadway, New York 
10. Published .by National Assn. of Auto Trim 
Shops. Est. 1952. Editor: N. W. Danas. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 6,371; gross, 7,330. Rates 


Times 1Pceye %3Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
275.00 $215.00 $145.00 $ 95.00 
195.50 132.50 87.50 
175. ~ 120.00 79.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 1 


Auto-Truck Parts Digest, 24 S. 6th St., Min- 

neapolis 2. Published by Natl. Auto Wreckers 

Assn. Editor: Frank iamond. Controlled. 

Type page, 10!/3x16; 5 cols., 2’’. Published bi- 

monthly. Circulation, sworn, 10,048; gross, 

— 5 ae , 

imes age 2%;Page 1, Page 1; Page 
1 $190.00 $140.00 $108. 00 § 20.00 
6 163.00 125.00 00 

Color, $50. 


Autobody and Reconditioned Car, First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 2. Published by 
Spokesman Publishing Co. Est. 1922. Editor: 
bE Murray. Subscri tion, $2. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols. 33. Published 
15th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 39.505; gross, 39,881. 

— P YP Vy P 
imes g age age age 
1 5. 305.00 fais. bo 175. 00 
= .00 00 


6 
12 5.0 568. 00 198 00 145. 00 
4A colors, Toe except red, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Automobile Topics, 1268 S. Alvarado St., Los 
Angeles 6. Est. 1900. J. J. Roth. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8!4xll. Type page, 7x10; nd 

















3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
10,245; gross, 10,379. —- 
Times 1Page 24 P 2 Page 1/3 P 

re go5000 “8170 to $135; bo $ 20 60 bp 
6 O08, 00 155. 

12 200.00 145. 00 170. 00 S 60 
Red, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Automotive Chain Store, 11 S. Forge St., 
Akron 4, Ohio. Published by Babcox Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: Edward S. Babcox. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/g. Pub- 
lished 20th prec. Forms close Sth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,716; gross, 14,165. Mgrs. of 
automotive chain stores, associate dealer and 
— order units, 6,719; management and 

“ae 1,469; wholesalers, rebuilders, etc., 

; dept. stores, 225; mfrs. and their sales- 
<< ‘and execs., 1,215; others, 849. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page 1/2 Pa 
] $400 90 300.00 ips $0 
6 225.00 
205.00 


325.00 ay 00 
Red, $75; others, $100; bleed, $30. 





12 300.00 250.00 





Automotive Dealer News, 1700 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 17. Published by Dealer Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1936. Editor: J. L. Glanville. Type 
page, 10!/gx15; 5 cols., 2’ Bh nse Monday. 
Forms close Thursday. ncy discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1a gross, 14,855. 
Paid, 11,059. Rates per pene gr 6; 13 
times, $5; 26 times, $4.50; 52 times, 
Standard colors, 25%, except red, 7 bleed, 
not accepted. 
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Automotive Industries, Chestnut and 56th Sts., 
Henge gas 3 39. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1895. Editor: James R. Custer. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 81/4x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 10th and 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 18,665: \gross, 20,491. Mfrs. of 
motor vehicles, aircraft and components, 
16,222; Govt. depts., 1,474; educational, 710; 
fleet operators, 190; otHers, 1,135. Rates— 








227 


cia- 


4th 
‘irst 


Inc., 
St. 


710 





Sts., 

Co. 
crip 
7x10; 
‘orms 
15-2. 
3. of 
ents, 


710; 


Times ie e %,Page 1/2 Page 
i 95.00 $300.00 ‘$220.00 
12 270.00 is 00 
00 260.00 84.00 
4A colors: red, $70; others, $80" bleed, $35, 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 18-19. 





Automotive Market Report, St. Nicholas Bldg., 
ge % h = ge by Automotive Auc- 
tion Est. 1951. Editor: S. Fried- 
hs y ee a0 $15. Type on ga 7x10; 3 
cols., 2,5. Published ever er Monday. 
lose 10 days ang eee discounts, 

gross, 11,412. 


Forms ¢ 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
Paid, gee ge > y hy P 
Times lage ‘a ‘a 
1 ($300.00 $210.80 diss $00 $120.00 
y 270.00 
13 235.00 190. 0 185, 0 200 
Bleed, 10%. 
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Automotive News, Penobscot i Detroit 
26, Mich. Published by Slocum Pub. Co. Est. 
1925. Editor: Pete Wemhoff. Subscription, *. 
Trim size, 1lxl5%. Type page, 10!/4x141,4; 
cols., 2''. Published Monday. Forms close i 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 44,087; gross, 44,804. Dealers, 
jobbers, independent r Pa shops, fleet own- 
ers, 30,755; mfrs., finance companies, 
banks, 3,592; others, 2,916. 

Rates—Less than 3,300 lines, 92c; 3,301-7,000 
lines, 90c; 7,001- 72, oo lines, 87c. 

Color, $125, except red, $100; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 69. 





Times 1 Page ly Page Vy Pi 
1 $315. $167 50 ¢ 88 88 73 
285.00 3 
12 260.00 140.00 a i 


4A colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


® @ 


Automotive Service Digest, 900 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by a division of 
National Market Reports. Est. 1913. Editor: 
B. M. Ikert. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x 
10; 3 cols., 214. Published 15th. Forms close, 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 55,121; arY 105,882. New car 
and truck dealers, 14,08 8; repair shops, 
33,607; gees, 1,450; fleet owners, 936: 
others, 5,058. i iy ay 
imes fot 

i 40.00 





yp P iy P 
$325.00 0 $170.00 0 
6 ats = 310.0 164.01 
12 590.00 295. 00 155. 60 
4A red, $75; others, $100; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA’ sales presentation ‘outline. 


Automotive South, P. O. Box 1495, Tampa 1, 
Fla. Published by Patrick Musto. Est. 1953. 
Controlled. Type page, 73x10; 3 cols., 2;%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-5. 

Circulation, sworn, 7,619; gross, 7,719. 


Times 1Poge ‘Page Page 
limes a e e 

1 — «$175.00 av 0.00 $110 $ 70% tp 
6 160.00 00. 
12 0.00 «1009000 «6.00 


135.00 
4A colors, $35; color bleed, 10%. 








Automotive News Almanac. Forms close Mar. 
15. Format same as Automotive News. Rates 
—l page, $790; 1 inch, $13.30; agate line, 95c. 
Uses PONIAA sales presentation outline. 








Automotive News of the Pacific Northwest, 
1832 S. W. llth Ave., Portland 1. Published 
John B. Spalding. Controlled. Type page, 7x 
; 3144. Published 15th. Forms close 
sworn, — | orn 5,694 ‘ — 1h P 
Times age age e 
1 $115.80 $ 63.75 $3 4.73 
6 56.00 
12 92.50 :00 : % 
Also sold in combination with Northwest 
4A colors: red, $25; others, $35; bleed, 15%. 
BPA 
N. J. Published by Automotive Retailer. Est. 
1936. Editor: J. R. Akers. Trim size, 91/4x131/. 
a Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
mail order houses, dept. stores. oil com- 
panies, 1,367; indepen hos retailers, 5,846; 


by Automotive News, Inc. Est. 1919. Editor: 
A ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
101.75 

Motor. 
Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Pl., Morristown, 
Type page, 814x117; 4 cols., 2'’. Published 
Circulation, 10,343; gross, 10.937. Chains, 
jobbers, 1/563; mtrs. and reps., 1,678. Rates— 


The Battery Man. 2070 N. 13th St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. Est. 1921. — O. W. age 
gast. Subscription, $1. T page, 51/2x8}/ 
cols., 2%3. Published _ Ist. fo close (Rin? 
agency discounts, 10-5. Circulation, sworn, 
gross, = siege ¢- 2,980. Rates— 


5, 
ef ] 
1 5.00 % ra $5 2-80 


6 
22 ‘i 37 90 


Brake and Front End Service, 11 S. Forge St., 

Akron 4, O. Published by Babcox Pubs., Inc. 
Est. oan ee: mg Ry, gee aie 
size, 2x ype page, 2X0~/4; cols., 8 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 26.338: gross, 27,490. Service 
stations, 18,656; jobbers and parts retailers, 
_— fleet maintenance, 1,827; others, 1,627. 
ates— 


Times WP 
i $275 60 b0 
= ry 





1 
$5880 0 
0.00 


360.0 530. 00 120. 00 
an a $75; ae $125; bleed, $35. 





Chrevolet Dealers News, 5640 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 26. Published by Chevrolet Dealers 
News. Est. 1926. Editor: E. G. Diederich. Sub- 
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scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Age ney dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 11.386; gross, 
11,944. Commenee 1,250. fates 


Times Y, e \yP 
E bo 35 bo $75.00 bo 


148 ‘00 110. 0 60. 00 
Re 4 $50; bleed, $20. 


Chilton Automotive Buyer’s Guide, S6th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by 
Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 1902. Editor: J. 
M. Livingston. $2 per copy, $4 id re out- 
side of controlled. Trim size, 534x834. Type 
fo" 5x8; 2 cols., 23. Published May and 
ov. Forms close Ist prec. Fe ogll coor, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, Toss, 
for two issues. Comme 10,758. isleael 
page, each issue, $360; page, $220; '% 
page, $125. 4A red, $150; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see pages 18-19. 


Exhaust, 600 E. Washington Blvd., Los An- 
eles 15. Published by Exhaust Pub. Co. Est. 
7925. Frame f Alice M. Harris. a Trim 
size, 8l4xlll4. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 30th prec. Forms close 12th. 
es discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
= .298; gross, 1,818. i, Ys P 
imes a ‘a age 
1 $790,00 $1 60.00 $100. bo 


12 53. 00 125.00 73 00 
4A red, $50; others, $80. 


Ford Dealers News & Ford Field. 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23. Published by Ford Deal- 
ers News Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Troe itor: Charles 
C. Pearsall. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7!/4x 
10; 2 cols., 3. Pu lished ist Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, 6,350; gross, 6,500. Controlled, 3,250. 
215.00 


Rates— y P Vy P 
1 bs 30.00 $ 75.60 00 
12 200.00 


Times 
110. 00 ee 00 
— colors, $75, except red, $50; bleed, 











1 Page 
l $230.00 





Gas Station. Garage and Motor Car Dealer, 
281 Alpine St., Pasadena 5, Cal. Published 
by Chap Book Press. Est. 1933. Editor: Donna 
E. Collister. Controlled. Trim size, 81/2x113,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 11,952; gross, 12, 120. 
aoe iP 2p P y hy P 

imes a ‘a e 

rs gosto “Siesbo “4158 0 $108 

6 210.00 160.00 130.0) 

12 190.00 140.00 110. 00 30. 60 
Red, $50; bleed, $20. 


Gaaine News, 3134 N. High St., Columbus 

Ohio. Editor: Frank Pe Subscription, 
$3, Type page, 10-2/7x16-4/7; 5 cols., 2'’. Pub- 
lished Ist and 3rd Thursday. Forms close 3 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 54,429. Paid, 12,046. Rates—50c 
per agate line; discounts: 6 times, 10%; 12 
times, » A 


Color, 50%. 
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Gasoline Retailer, The. 17 Union Square W., 
New York 3. Published by The Gasoline Re- 
tailer, Inc. Est. 1930. ~ og _H. A. Brown. 
Rg ge, 101/44x15; 5 cols., Published Ist 
ednesday. Forms hina Thursday. 
) Be nl discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 128.797; gross, 134,327. Inde- 
endent service stations and garages, 106,- 
23; oil jobbers and marketers, 10,643; auto- 
motive jobbers, 9,125; oil company execs., 
1,712; others, i Rates— 
1 Pa P 45 Ins. 15 Ins. 
1 $831. $529.10 as. 46 
y 747. 08 477.16 168.69 
698.90 448. 25 159.06 
an SES 25%. 


G&» 


Jobber Product News, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Stanley Publishing 
Co. Est. — Editor and a gee Emil G. 
Stanley. Type page, 105/x15; 3 and 4 cols. 
Published orms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 40,158; gross, 45,644. Automo- 
tive jobbers, warehouses, dept. heads, buy- 
ers, 32,416; shop foremen, 5,601; mfrs.’ reps., 


2,007. Rates— 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
$340.00 $185.00 





] 
4A colors; aes 5560. others, $85; bleed, 
Also 5 in combination with Transportation 
Supply News. 
For additional data see page 71. 


Jobber Topics, 7300 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 
30. Published by ag Cloud Publishing Co. 
Est. 1922. Editor: Ray Barnett. Trim size, 534x 
8. Type page, 434x634; 2 cols., 21. Published 
15th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 38,502; gross, 39,042. Jobbers, 
execs., and salesmen, 36,096; mfrs., an 
salesmen, 2,326. Rates— 

Vp P 
$180.00 4 


Times 4 Ba 4 yy P, 
i 23.00 $100-00 00 
165.01 


6 

12 50. 60 140. 00 30. 60 
peed colors, $85, except red, $60; bleed, 

%e 





For additional data see page 66. 





Midwest Automotive News, 5252 Broadway, 

Chicago 40. Published by Automotive Pub 

Co. Est. 1928. Editor: Abe Conwisher. Con- 

trolled. Trim size, 81/2xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 

cols., 21%. Published Sth. Forms close 25th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
,000. Rates— 


i 1P 2, yp P. 1 
i ae $200,00 4 35.00 ‘$0586 $ rote bo 


12 128. 60 100. 60 78 00 20. iy 
Red, 25%. 





Mobile Homes, 9330 S. Constance Ave., Chi- 
cago 17. Published by Chicagoland eps 
Inc. Est. 1952. Controlled. Trim size, 85/gx115/g 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, sworn, 5,375; gross, 5,657. Rates 
1 Ltrs *® 15460 % 108 Bo % Foge 
“ie 00 116.00 65.00 


12 35.00 100.00 82 00 56.00 
4A colors, $50, bleed, 10%. 


ics ta 
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Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadel na 
39. Published by Chilton Co., Inc. Est. 
Editor: Frank P. Tighe. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8144x1l14,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 72.960; gross, 76,346. Repair 
shops, 47,123; car and truck dealers, 19,067; 
jobbers, 4,924; fleet owners, 475; others, 
2,206. Rates— 


1P 2/, P. 1 1 
$730.00 848785 4grs bo ass 5.00 
as 0D | 2as.00 


Red, $85; other 4A colors, $100; bleed, $40. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Times 
1 





ag 7 Dealer, P. O. Box 1125, Oklahoma City 
Okla. Published by Norick Brothers. Est. 
loan Editor: Roy Evans. Controlled. Trim 
size, 81/2x1l. Wy 4 page, 714x110. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 30,068; gross, 930, 
1 Page 


— 2 th P 
imes age 
1 $200.00 413885 $105 00 
6 190.00 130.0) 100.00 
12 180.00 125. 0 95.00 





Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by Motor ge Maga- 
zine, Inc. Est. 1921. Trim size, Sifax8 We 
age, 434x634; 2 cols., 2\/, Published 1 
Forms close 15th prec. 5 tonnage discounts, 


» Srouletion, 157,009; gross, 160,515. Repair 
shops, 96,221; car and truck dealers, 45,692; 
jobbers, 12, 740; mfrs. and their agents, 3,036. 

ates— 
Times 1 Page if, Page 1, Page 
i $660 bo $240 b0 $i 175.00 
00 ag, 60 160. 00 


12 620. 
4A red, $85; other 4A colors, $110; bleed, 
10%. 





Motor West. Orange Savings Bldg., Gronge, 
Calif. Published by Sando Pubs. Est 
Editor: Briant ee Trim size, 81/2x1ll!/2. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published Sth. 
Forms close 15th. Agency Coons: 15-2. 
Circulation, 15,592; gross, 16,372. Car & 
truck dealers, with service ‘depts. , 3,730; re- 
pair shops and garages, 7,425; super-service 
tire & auto-electric shops, 1,900; jobbers, 
2,793; others, 1,010. Rates— 


Ti 1Page %;Page ',Page 1/3 P 

2 $278. b0 et $175. bo $140.00 00 
OD Ctas0o (100.00 

“a li $8 others $85; bleed, 15%. 





N. A. D. A. Magazine, 2000 K St., Washington 
6, D: ©. —— by Nat'l. Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn. Est. 1917. Editor: Ray A. Sullivan. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8/xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
33,497. Paid, 31,000. Rates— Yy P 
$160,00 pes 


2/, P Vy Pa 
_— ; $583 tes to ‘ets 
: 130. 00 


12 30. 60 330. ‘O 190. 60 
e. red, $75; other 4A colors, $100; bleed, 


ees NIAA sales presentation outline. 





ABP 


Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19. Pub- 
lished by Hearst Magazines, Inc., Est. 1903. 
a eeggs Ta Tepe es ". ie 
size 4x ype page, /x cols., 24/4. 
Published ‘1. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 93,449: gross, 96,918. pecs. 
22,929; independent repair she s, 58,722; job- 
bers, 7,192; — owners, 0; mirs., 912; 
——. Tk Rates YP y 
imes a a e 

i 70.00 $536.00 i 5 “geve'b0 

6 "8 00 i 374.00 271.00 

12 710.00 ; 363.00 265.00 
Red, $110; other 4A colors, $120; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Motor’s Handbook, Free with ‘‘Motor.’’ Me- 
chanical specifications same. Published April. 
Forms close Mar. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—] pase, $500; 2 pages, $475; 4 or more 
i oa $440. 4A red, #5; bleed >= 

ses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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New York Auto Repair News, 799 peotyor. 
New York 3. Published by Van Allen Pub. 
Co. Est. 1948. Editor: Walter Van Allen. T pe 

ge, 1014x152; 5 cols., 2’. Published 
Gores close 1 week prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 81 gross, 8,346. 
Paid, 1,329. a per col. | inch— 


Times 
$ : tes $ 3.15 
6 3.00 
12 z. is 2.85 





Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


V, Page 
SES 60 


2, Page 1/2 Page 
bie 00 
im 00 

: 0.00 00 

gaat colors, $75, except on $60; bleed, 


1 Page 


Times 
1 $250.00 $176. 4 





Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seattle 4. 
gr by Northwest Motor Pub. Co. Est. 
1909. Controlled. Trim size, Baxi. Type 
page. 7x10; 2 cols., 34. Pu lishe 22nd. 
orms close 12th. Age ncy discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

0; gross, 5,822. Rates— 


f 68 " 4430 


39.0) 
92 B 35. 30 
an yon $25; others, $35; bleed. 18%. 
Sold in combination with Automotive News ot 
Pacific Northwest. 


culation, or. 
Times 


1 31 835 
h 





Parking, 1222 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Military continues as industry’s best 
customer while missile output gains 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= AMERICA’S AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
achievements were notable through- 
out 1956, ranging from the flight- 
testing of the prototype of the first 
U. S. supersonic jet bomber to at- 
tainment of new speed and altitude 
marks. 

Stemming from industry research 
begun since the start of the Korean 
War in 1950, these new production 
aircraft and guided missiles are now 
making a substantial contribution 
to America’s ability to deter ag- 
gression. 

Among the noteworthy events of 
1956 was the attainment of a new 
U. S. speed record of 1,015 miles 
per hour by a standard production 
Navy fighter. Coupled with this was 
the establishment of an unofficial 
altitude record in excess of 20 miles 
and an unofficial speed mark of 
more than 2,000 miles an hour. 
These were set by a rocket-pow- 
ered manned research aircraft de- 
signed to explore the problems en- 
countered in high-speed flight. 

In the guided missile field, the 
Navy ended 1956 with operational 
models in every category. Included 
were a_ ship-to-surface pilotless 
bomber, a ship-based surface-to- 
air missile, an air-to-surface missile 
launched from patrol aircraft and 
two types of air-to-air missiles. 
The Army ended the year operating 
three surface-to-surface _ ballistic 
missiles with relatively short ranges 
and a surface-to-air missile for de- 
fense against attacking enemy air- 
craft. The Air Force continued to 
use an air-to-air missile, launched 
from its high-speed interceptors, 
and a surface-to-surface missile for 
tactical operations. 

Production of the Air Force’s 
medium jet bomber for the Strate- 
gic Air Command was virtually 
completed as the year ended and 
activation of several heavy jet 
bomber wings was under way. Dur- 
ing the year the Navy and Air Force 
both took delivery of large numbers 
of supersonic jet fighter type air- 
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craft, and production was begun on 
a lightweight fighter capable of at- 
taining speeds more than twice that 
of sound. 

Not yet in production, but near- 
ing the end of the research and de- 
velopment cycle as the year came 
to an end, were hypersonic inter- 
continental and intermediate range 
surface-to-surface missiles and 
various missiles in other categories. 
Research simultaneously continued 
on new aircraft types, including 
chemical and nuclear powered 
bombers, antigravitational devices, 
earth satellite vehicles and many 
other projects once considered fan- 
tastic. 

Advances in commercial aviation 
paralleled those on the military 
side. For the second year in a row 
U. S. and foreign air carriers placed 
orders and took options for more 
than $1 billion worth of jet and 
turboprop transports with Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Backlog of or- 
ders in all types of commercial 
transports (piston, turbojet, turbo- 
prop) stood at an estimated $3 bil- 
lion mark by the end of the year. 
The number of utility aircraft sold 
for business; survey, transportation 





Business Flying, 1946-1970 


Miles 
(000 

1e} Omitted) 
ate 121,530 
228,125 
298,945 
309,052 
339,700 
379,845 
419,705 
499, 166 


552.61 
614,900 
997,500 

1,483,300 


IMAL 1,710,000 
quien 1,886,500 
High h 2,090,000 


1 Data statistically computed from trend since 

no formal survey made by CAA in 1950. 

2? Based on preliminary data. 

3 Estimates. 

Sources: 1946—1954, CAA Annual Survey of 
Aircraft Use; 1955—1957 CAA Pro- 
gram Planning Office. 





and agricultural purposes continued 


to increase. 

Within the next 12 months 
America’s aircraft industry will 
have met the national air power 
goals set by the present Adminis- 
tration late in 1953. The U. S. Air 
Force will be equipped with 137 
modern wings of fighters, bombers 
and transports. The Navy’s 17 car- 
rier air groups, the Marine Corps’ 
three air wings and Army Aviation 
also will be progressively modern- 
ized. 

By the end of 1957, the USAF’s 
Strategic Air Command will be 
equipped with several of its 11 
scheduled heavy jet bomber wings 
and other USAF commands will 
operate still more supersonic fight- 
ers and interceptors of the “Cen- 
tury series.” More powerful jet en- 
gines will leave production lines 
during the coming year. Several 
new guided missiles are currently 
ready for production and output 
will be started during 1957 for all 
three military services. 

Commercial aircraft deliveries 
during the coming year will be al- 
most completely limited to recipro- 
cating-engine-powered types, but 
the first U. S. productive gas-tur- 
bine airliner (a twin-engine turbo- 
prop for use by local service air- 
lines) will be delivered by fall. 
Other jet and turboprop transport 
planes on order are not scheduled 
to be produced until 1958 and 1959. 

Military output will probably ap- 
proximate fewer than 7,000 air- 
craft, but guided missile sales, 
continued production of heavier 
planes and increasing deliveries of 
commercial utility and airline air- 
craft will serve to maintain a high 
level of activity in the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

Stability of the industry’s pro- 
grams during the past two years 
has led to economy and efficiency 
in the production effort, and to cre- 
ation of a sound production base. 
Employment in the industry aver- 
aged about 800,000 per month, mak- 
ing aviation the nation’s largest in- 
dustrial employer. 

Industry leaders see 1957 as an- 
other year of record achievement. 
These are some of the trends they 
foresee: ; 

e Additional wings of high speed, 





Today, engineering-management men are the key 
men to sell in all segments of the 10 billion 
dollar aviation market—military, commercial and 
general. Their specialized technical knowledge 
is essential for making wise purchasing decisions 
ranging in complexity from consideration of the 
smallest rivet and larger components and sub- 
assemblies to the infinitely complex weapon 
systems’ and latest jet airliners. 


Aviation 


Aviation’s 
Engineering-Management 
Men 


Swiftly changing aviation technology has 
made it imperative that these “decision makers” 
consistently update their specialized knowledge 
with details of the latest technical and business 
developments, and, of course, the competitive 
advantage depends on when these developments 
are learned. The fastest publishing schedule 
in the industry assures AVIATION WEEK 
READERS THIS SIGNIFICANT ADVANTAGE. 


MORE Engineering-management Readership 


i» Top Level Military Readership 


MORE Research and Development Readership 


> Engineering, Scientific and Technical Personnel Readership 


AVIATION WEEK’s $6.00 per year NET PAID ABC AUDIENCE makes up 
the: industry’s and military’s largest top level engineering-management group. 
Readership is attested to by the Advertising Research Foundation, 26 reader 
preference studies, and continuing Readex studies . . . readership which is 
unsurpassed or rarely equalled by any magazine, business or consumer .. . 
proven-readership which provides advertisers with the largest basic coverage in 
aviation publishing. 








AVIATION WEEK 
READER PREFERENCE FACTS 


CIRCULATION The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion sixth continuing study (1954) 
reported average readership per 
page highest of any ARF study of 
a business publication to date. 
Reader Preference studies inde- 
pendently conducted by 26 differ- 
ent aviation manufacturers and 
agencies (1948-1956) consistently 
show AVIATION WEEK the over- 
whelming Ist choice among their 
engineering g t men: 
AVIATION WEEK 2,387 TOTAL Ists 


2nd Pub. 500 TOTAL Ists 


I tntroduced by the military shortly after World War II the ground including propulsion, navigation, fire control, photo- 
weapon systems concept assigns to one prime contractor the graphic, armament systems maintenance and service equipment, 
entire production responsibility for an air vehicle (aireraft or *December 1956 ABC Statement 


P 
missile) together with all related equip both airb and **December 1956 BPA Statement 
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AVIATION 
WEEK 
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AMERICAN 
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Part paid — 
part free 
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AVIATION a’ 
AGE 49,230 UNPAID Unpaid 
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Aviation 


Convinced of AVIATION WEEK’S ability to provide Aviation’s 
largest basic coverage through proven engineering-management 
readers, more aviation companies place more pages of advertis- 
ing year after year in AVIATION WEEK than in any other 
aviation publication — in 1956 more advertising was placed in 
AVIATION WEEK than in the two next ranking aviation 


business publications combined. 


Aviation 


TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES 
1949 — 1956 
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ENGINEERING EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISING 
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AVIATION In recognition of AVIATION 
i. if oven WEEK WEEK’s large proven engi- 
AERONAUTICAL necting — sinare 
ENGINEERING CR ae rer * n 
REVIEW engineers, place more engineer- 
ing employment advertising 
AVIATION 
in AVIATION WEEK, by a 
AGE huge margin, than in any other 
AMERICAN publication. 
AVIATION 
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BR it Aviation 

_ wail 

i BRS 
Aviation’s influential engineering-management men _ prefer 
AVIATION WEEK because it alone among aviation publi- 


cations meets two vital requirements: 


. AVIATION WEEK’s skilled engineering and aviation specialist 
staff, the largest in aviation business publishing, has the necessary 
technical knowledge, training and industry experience to recognize 
and interpret the latest engineering and business developments. 


. AVIATION WEEK’s publishing schedule, the fastest in aviation Why 

publishing, enables engineering-management men to learn quickly 

about significant new engineering developments—a knowledge of 

which is vital for purchasing as well as broad top level policy 

decisions. Obviously, the speedy pace of the industry today doesn’t WT at 1) n 's 
permit a leisurely publishing schedule which allows coverage of 

significant technical developments to appear weeks and months 

after they happen. 


Engineering- 


EDITORIAL MANPOWER SERVING THE AVIATION INDUSTRY* 


NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EDITORS 


AVIATION 
WEEK 


Management 
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AVIATION 
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THROUGH FEATURE ARTICLES, EXCLUSIVE REPORTS AND Week 
COMPLETE BUT SWIFT COVERAGE OF SIGNIFICANT ENGI- 

NEERING AND BUSINESS SUBJECTS, AVIATION WEEK EDI- 

TORS ESTABLISH AN EDITORIAL ENVIRONMENT ALIVE 

WITH THE “MUST READING” OF AVIATION: 

Aeronautical Engineering Components and Equipment 

Missile Engineering Management 

Avionics Financial 

Production Air Transport 


Human Factors Business Flying 


Military Aviation Government Legislation 
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AVIATION WEEK’s seven year volume of advertising (1950-1956) demonstrates once again that ad- 


vertising leadership is always present when editorial leadership is clear-cut and established. 





PUBLICATION 


TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES CARRIED | TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES GAINED 


(1950-1956) (1950-1956) 





AVIATION WEEK 


23,614 3,399 





Publication “A” 


10,948 2,151 





Publication “B” 





7,394 985 














AVIATION WEEK 


1956 


ADVERTISING 
VOLUME 


COMPARISON —_\ruzaron-ar/ aunt 


16.3% 


AVIATION WEEK AVIATION WEEK 
BUYERS GUIDE INVENTORY 
OF AIRPOWER 


Vi AT} O Ry, district AVIATION WEEK representative. ) 
WE E K A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION \ 
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1956 9,030 PAGES 


SOURCE: AVIATION WEEK Research and Marketing Department 


Also available to advertisers on 
request free booklet entitled 
‘Why Engineering Management 





READEX MARKET LETTER RESEARCH 
READER INTEREST AND DEVELOPMENT 
REPORTS EDITION 


For further information contact your 
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jet heavy bombers will be added 
to the military establishment. 


e More powerful jet engines will 
be developed and produced in ever- 
increasing numbers, and new speed 
marks will be set. 


@ Dollar volume of sales will 
continue to rise. 


e Airline revenues and sales of 
commercial aircraft and helicopters 
will continue upward. 


e Competition for military busi- 
ness will become stiffer, with sales 
going to those organizations with a 
high degree of technical develop- 
ment and a proved production rec- 
ord. 


@ Major steps will be taken to 
reorganize airways, airports, sales 
and maintenance programs to meet 
the requirements of the jet age. 


e The U. S. will continue to 
widen the margin of its world lead- 
ership in commercial aviation. 


e A continued increase in pro- 
duction and sales of utility aircraft 
for business, industry and agricul- 
ture will be experienced. 

Studies of the potential market 
for helicopters continue to result in 
optimistic predictions, but progress 
has been slow. Maintenance and 
operating costs remain high, there 
has been no noticeable develop- 
ment of municipally provided 
downtown heliports, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has not looked 
with too much favor on some 60 
route applications in its files. 


Business and utility aircraft man- 
ufacturers believe that government 
predictions of triple the current an- 
nual sales volume by 1965 are too 


conservative and that the predicted 


volume will be reached some years 
before the end of the decade. Out- 
standing development in this field 
during the past year was the in- 
creased percentage of twin-engined 
planes produced and sold. 

New products will be required 
for the light twin-engine planes, 
since navigation and flying aids cut 
seriously into available payload. 
Manufacturers are becoming aware 
of the need for miniaturization and 
decreased weight of such equip- 
ment. 

In this field, rapid development 
and acceptance has led to a serious 
shortage of adequate airport facili- 
ties. Servicing facilities, too, will 
have to be expanded as the market 
grows. Many aircraft and equip- 
ment makers are urging their deal- 
ers to improve facilities, while 
others are setting up authorized 
factory service centers as sources 
for key replacement parts. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


= Manvuracturinc. Total industry 
sales for 1956 are estimated at $8.6 
billion, some $200 million more than 
during the preceding year. 
Shipments of complete civilian 
aircraft, as measured by airframe 
weight, amounted to 16.2 million 
lbs. during the year, representing a 
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58% increase over 1955 totals. Total 
number of civilian aircraft shipped 
in 1956 increased from 4,820 units 
in 1955 to 7,205 last year. 

Value of those planes of more 
than 3,000 Ibs. airframe weight rose 
11% during the year to reach $366 
million. 

At the end of 1956, unfilled orders 
for civilian planes of 3,000 Ibs. air- 
frame weight and over totalled 
1,014, an increase of 262 aircraft 
over the backlog on the books on 
Dec. 31, 1955. 

Shipments of engines for civilian 
aircraft came to 11,499 units, totaling 
5.6 million horsepower, during the 
year, marking an increase of 50% 
and 69%, respectively, in units and 
total horsepower compared to 1955 
totals. Value of 1956 shipments of 
engines for civilian aircraft 
amounted to $108.3 million, an in- 
crease of 83% over 1955 totals. 

An accompanying table shows 
comparative statistics for shipments 
of civilian aircraft and engines since 
1951. 

The industry eniered 1957 with a 
backlog of $21 billion, made up of 
$18 billion for military aircraft and 
missiles and $3 billion for civilian 
craft. 

Gross revenues of $11 billion are 
anticipated for 1957, including some 
$6.7 billion for military aircraft and 
missiles, and $2 billion for commer- 
cial transport and civil aircraft 
sales. 

Indications are that annual de- 
fense expenditures for aircraft and 
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Feb. 
1,265.4 


561.5 
703.9 


March 
1,200.4 


600.0 
600.4 


April 
1,227.1 


638.9 
588.2 


June 
1,362.2 1,460.8 


653.3 605.2 
708.9 855.6 


May 


508.5 
756.9 


544.4 
656.0 


575.3 
651.8 


589.8 541.6 


919.2 
474.8 544.6 514.0 
790.6 682.5 946.8 
976 94 ; 977 
401.7 M A ; 459.4 
614 6 6 714 648 


585 615 
29 33 3 33 
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21,246 
9,459 
11,787 
959 


Dec. 
1,550.7 1,413.7 


512.8 
900.9 


July Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1,162.3 1,600.7 1,389.2 1,583.6 


488.2 647.0 558.8 
674.1 953.7 830.4 


Aug. 
464.0 404.9 
1,119.6 1,145.8 


400.7 
761.6 


570.1 
1,030.6 


487.1 
902.1 


397.6 
1,186.0 


365.1 
1,185.6 


474.6 
939.1 
376.2 528.7 


464.1 371.5 346.7 


786.1 925.1 1,212.1 1,204.0 
902 91] 


996 7 
444.6 d 481.0 536.0 556.6 
507 613 508 472 


472 574 461 528 
35 39 47 46 35 


456.2 


957.5 
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595.6 
563 
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35 39 72 49 


423 532 419 502 
84 81 89 61 


36,060 i 45,774 56,760 49,033 
32,280 ie 50,089 43,168 


7,4 p F 7,691 
24,850 36,223 32,944 42,740 35,477 

3,780 4,637 6,671 4,914 5,865 
19,895 21,513 22,155 

8,420 9,938 77 
11,475 11,575 


0, 
11,478 
1,015 998 1,010 1,028 1,022 1,014 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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Coming in August 1957 


Astrc 


A new American Rocket Society publication 


serving the $2 billion guided missile and rocket industr 


The rapid growth of the guided missile 
and rocket industry has created the 
need for a new magazine providing broad 


Astronautics technical coverage of guided missiles, 


A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 


AUGUST 1957 


rockets and space flight. The 

American Rocket Society, 27-year-old 
leader in the development of this industry, 
is expanding its publications program 

to satisfy the need. Beginning in August 
the Society will publish ASTRONAUTICS 
monthly as a companion magazine to its 
long established journal of research 


and development, JET PROPULSION. 


Publisher's guaranteed circulation: 12,000. 


SPECIAL FEATURES Birth of the Space Age... . Theodore von Karman 
High Altitude Sounding Rockets... Kurt R. Stabling 
Action Needed Now on Space Law .... Andrew G. Holey 
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autics 


THE MARKET !n 6 short years the guided missile and rocket field has grown from a $21 


million research effort to a $2 billion industry. This is a market no 

advertiser can overlook. The growth potential of the astronautics market — 
missiles, ballistic rockets, research rockets, satellites, space vehicles — 

is unlimited. This industry is demanding instruments, plastics, metals, 
chemicals, electronic components, and support equipment at a faster rate than 
any other — and is constantly calling for new products. 


ASTRONAUTICS will offer authoritative, accurate technical coverage of 
the guided missile and rocket industry. It will be written by the engineers, 
scientists and technical managers who are authorities in liquid and solid 
rockets, nuclear propulsion, guidance, high speed instrumentation, weapons 
system management, missile logistics, test area operations, fuels research, 
high temperature materials, human factors engineering, and space vehicle 
navigation. A large editorial staff, supplemented by regional and foreign 
correspondents, will report on technological advances, industry progress, 
news and personalities in the field. — 


ASTRONAUTICS will be read by the scientists, engineers and military leaders 
who have key responsibility for research, design, development, production 

and utilization in the most complex and challenging field in the U. S. economy. 
These are the men who establish missile requirements and make the decisions. 
ASTRONAUTICS editorial content will be tailored to meet the "need to know" 
requirements of this group — the men you must sell to sell your products. 


For complete information about ASTRONAUTICS and its market contact: 


American Rocket Society 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-6845 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


D. C. Emery and Associates, 155 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 4-7232 

Harold Short, Holt Road, Andover, Mass., Andover 2212 

Rodney W. Cramer, 852 Leader Bldg., MAin 1-9357 

R. F. Pickrell & Associates, 318 Stephenson Bldg., TRinity !-0790 

Jim Summers & Associates, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Suite 556, SUperior 7-164! 
J. C. Galloway & Co., 6535 Wilshire Blvd., OLive 3-3223 
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missiles will run to between $12.5 
billion and $14.5 billion within the 
next few years. 

Direct employment in the aircraft 
industry averaged 800,000 in 1956, 
compared to 750,000 a year earlier. 
Total wages paid last year 
amounted to an estimated $4.4 bil- 
lion, compared with $4.1 billion in 
1955. 

Adding subcontractors to the cal- 
culation brings the industry’s over- 
all employment total to more than 
1 million employes, whose salaries 
totalled more than $5.5 billion. This 
represents the largest manufactur- 
ing payroll in the country. 


= Mrirary PRODUCTION. United 
States military aircraft on hand at 
the end of specific fiscal years totals 
as follows: 

Air Force 





















































Deliveries of military products 
continue to represent some 85% to 
90% of the industry’s output. Mili- 
tary aircraft production during 1956 
totalled about 7,000 units, as against 
8,400 during 1955. 


Production, measured in total air- 
frame weight, did not decline as 
sharply as unit deliveries, because 
types now being delivered are larg- 
er, more powerful and heavier. 

Increased production and delivery 
of guided missiles offset this de- 
cline and is expected to continue 
to do so. 

Funds appropriated by Congress 
for procurement of aircraft and re- 
lated equipment totalled $8.8 billion 
for fiscal 1958. 
= AiR TRANSPORT. The domestic 
trunk airline industry again experi- 
enced its greatest traffic year in 
history during 1956. Here are some 
of the gains made over the previous 
year: 

e Total number of passengers 
carried reached 47 million, a 13% 
gain. 

® Total passenger-miles was 21.8 
billion, a gain of 13.5% over the 
preceding year. 

e Trunk airline revenues in- 
creased 11.1% to $1.3 billion. 

@ Total traffic was up 13.3% to 
2.5 billion ton-miles. 


e Total operating revenues for 
domestic scheduled trunk lines 
came to about $2 billion, rising 
from the 1955 total of $1.1 billion. 

In addition, international air 
service operations of American lines 
grossed some $443.8 million, and lo- 
cal service airlines totalled oper- 
ating revenues of $40 million during 
1956. 


Monthly Expenditures for Military Aircraft, 1955 
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Development of coach travel con- 
tinued to hold the attention of ma- 
jor airlines, growing to close to 40% 
of total traffic during 1956. Coach 
passenger-miles totalled some 8 bil- 
lion, a gain of 1.4 billion for the 
year. The 1.3 billion passenger mile 
gain over 1954 coach travel was 
less than the increase shown dur- 
ing that year over 1953. 

Coach is still growing faster than 
any other form of passenger traffic 
and the industry expects that the 
pace will continue to accelerate this 
year. 

The all-cargo carriers (now re- 
named “property carriers,” since 
they transport mail and express as 
well as cargo) also look forward to 
1957 as another banner year. They 
carried a total of 165.4 million 
freight ton-miles last year, a sharp 
increase over the 1955 figure of 118 
million. 
= Business FLYING. Shipment fig- 
ures for 1956 reveal that 6,800 utili- 
ty planes were delivered, with a re- 
tail value of about $103.7 million. 
These figures compare with 1955 
totals of 4,435 units, valued at $91 
million. 

Business flying recorded a total 
of 4.5 million hours in the air, an 
increase of 200,000 hours. 

About 400 business organizations 
are reported to own and operate 
some 1,000 planes and employ about 
1,500 pilots. 

CAA estimates that this year 
business aircraft will fly about 9.9 
million hours, covering some 1.8 
billion miles by 1970. 
= AGRICULTURAL AVIATION. About 
4,200 planes are currently used to 
treat some 200 types of produce on 
40 million acres. During 1955, more 
than 750,000 miles were flown, and 
it is estimated that by 1965 this to- 
tal will be doubled. The business 
is considered to have a total an- 
nual worth of $70 million. 1956 sta- 
tistics are not yet available. 
= Winp TUNNELS. The operation of 
wind tunnels is an industry in it- 
self. It is estimated that there are 
250 to 300 individual installations 
throughout the U. S., ranging from 
relatively simple classroom tunnels 
to a 216,000 h.p. supersonic tunnel 
operated by the Air Force at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 

They are mainly operated by the 
government, although some 150 are 
set up in about 60 colleges. They are 
largely located on both coasts, with 
58 on the Pacific coast, 50 in the 
South Atlantic states and 51 in mid- 
Atlantic and New England states. 
Ohio and Michigan account for 46 
installations. 
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What is a Missile? 


A missile is any object capable of be- 
ing thrown or projected so as to strike 
a distant target. In the current idiom, 
it is any space traversing vehicle 
which carries within itself the means 
for controlling its flight pattern. 


What is a Rocket? 


Basically a rocket is a power plant 
which is independent of the atmos- 
phere for supporting combustion. By 
extension, it is any missile propelled 
by such a power source, including ion 
and photon systems and thermo- 
nuclear propulsion. 


What is Astronautics? 


Astronautics simply means space 
flight ... the science that covers the 
operation of space craft, as opposed 
to aeronautics which concerns itself 
with aircraft. 


THE MISSILE MARKET — 
FASTEST GROWING IN AMERICA 


From a $21-million industrial infant 
in 1951, the missile market has rock- 
eted over the billion dollar level today. 
The government anticipates spending 
over $2 billion for missile procure- 
ment alone in Fiscal 1958. That’s a 
solid 9500% increase in just seven 
years. The Air Force expects to be 
spending as much for missiles as it 
does for aircraft by 1960. 
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THE MISSILE MARKET IN THE 
NEWS SPOTLIGHT 


The missile stands just about where 
the airplane stood after World War I 
—when military planes had to com- 
pete for the taxpayer dollar with the 
cavalry horse. Time—April 1, 1957. 


... The dollar value of the current 
backlog at The Martin Co. has climbed 
to $810 million ... more than 50% .. 
is in missiles. 

Martin President George Bunker 
... The Armed Forces will spend $6 


billion on missiles next year... 
Time—April 1, 1957 


... Annual expenditures for the entire 
missile program may soon run from 
$5 to $10 billion. 

Budget Director Percy Brundage 


... Economically, the Ballistic Missile 
will spawn new industries, peaceful as 
well as military. Scientifically (it) 
promises to vault the human race... 
to the threshold of outer space... 
New York Times—April 7, 1957 


... The British White Paper on de- 

fense has come as a striking reminder 

of how far the missile revolution ... 
has already proceeded... 

New York Times Magazine 

—April 14, 1957 


THE MISSILE MAN — 
KEY TO A MANY-SIDED MARKET 


He’s scattered throughout a number 
of separate fields... aircraft, elec- 
tronics, chemicals, metals, etc. Many 
magazines in these fields, but none to 
serve his new and specialized needs. 
And with the tremendous growth of 
the missile industry over the last 
seven years, the demand for vertical 
industry magazine became over- 
whelming. 


Obviously, no magazine in any of the 
related fields could fill the bill. To 
serve the needs of the missile man, 
whatever his interest, a semi-tech- 
nical magazine was required for maxi- 
mum utility to scientist, engineer and 
executive... anews and feature mag- 
azine that would cover: 


Missile Airframe Manufacturing 
Power Plant Manufacturing 
Propulsion Systems 
Propellants 
Guidance and Control Systems 
Ground Handling and 

Support Equipraent 
Astrionics 
Satellite Science 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS was born of 
this need. It is designed to serve as a 
forum for the interchange of special- 
ized information and ideas for the 
missile man on all levels and in all 
areas of this new, fast-growing in- 
dustry. 


THE MAGAZINE, THE MARKET, AND YOU 


The missile and rocket market is com- 
pletely separate and independent from 
aviation ... with different problems, 
different products, different personnel 
from top to bottom .. . even in those 
companies competing in both fields. 
You cannot become part of this “bil- 
lionaire” industry through any avia- 
tion magazine. Only MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS gives you exclusive cover- 
age of the engineers and executives, 
production and development people— 
who specify and buy. For complete 
details, call William H. Pearson, Ad- 
vertising Director... . 


More helpful data, turn page... 





industry-wide coverage in just eight months... 


a growth record to rival the market itself 


MAY, 1957 — 14,253 NET PAID 
Last summer, prior to October pub- 
lication, MISSILES AND ROCK- 
ETS initial circulation guarantee 
was set at 13,001. Upon publication, 
paid subscriptions had already 
passed the 6,000 mark. Just eight 
issues later — May, 1957 — circula- 
tion had climbed to 14,253, all paid 
. already well beyond the initial 
guarantee. No premiums or pressure 
—in fact little more than a simple 
explanatory folder and letter have 
been used, But spontaneous sub- 
scriber excitement is still rising. 


GROWING FAST—LIKE ITS INDUSTRY 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jon. Feb. Mor. Apr. May 


12 MAJOR EDITORS — PLUS 
AN ADVISORY BOARD 
Editorial Director Bob Wood, one of 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 
— AUTHORITATIVE, COMPLETE 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS covers 
news-interpretation, major develop- 
ments and technology in the new 
field of astronautics. It is directed to 
the job-interests of executive and 
engineer, carries special material of 
primary interest to each, as well as 
that in which'they share a common 
concern. 

The editorial range is wide — satel- 
lite science, missile airframe manu- 
facture, power plant production, 
propulsion systems, propellants (solid 
and liquid), guidance and control 
systems, ground handling equip- 
ment, astrionics (electronics as ap- 
plied to astronautics). The editorial 
presentation — feature articles, spe- 
cial reports, bylined columns, briefs. 


READERS RATE 
EDITORIAL SERVICE SUPERB 


“T really didn’t think there was room 
for a magazine on the subject of mis- 
siles, etc. I find I am wrong, and 
just wanted to tell you I thoroughly 
enjoy your new magazine. It is a 
great contribution to a field which 
was not being adequately covered.” 
“At last the burgeoning guided mis- 
sile industry has a voice.” 

“I feel you have done a wonderful 
job in bringing forth an excellent 
business publication in so vital a 
field.” 


“The magazine has a freshness and 
yet a thorough technical makeup.” 


“It is newsy, colorful and factual.” 


ADVERTISING RACES 

CIRCULATION GROWTH 

October, 1956 MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS (Oct. ’56) closed with 85 
pages of advertising from 100 com- 


panies—a remarkable first issue per- 
formance. In the first four issues 
144 advertisers used a total of 328 
pages. And 1957 has started with a 
bang! 





ADVERTISING PAGES 
JAN. 1957 — MAY 1957 








Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 

FROM LEADERS 

Charter advertisers now running 
continuous schedules include such 
discriminating media buyers as Aero- 
jet, Avco, Bell, Bendix, Chance- 
Vought, Convair, Curtiss Wright, 
General Electric, IBM, Lear, Lock- 
heed, Martin, McDonnell, Northrup, 
Solar. 

Newcomers of major stature now 
under contract — Formica, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, Boeing, American 
Machine & Foundry, Burroughs, 
Fairchild, Firestone, Dow. Motorola, 
AiResearch, Republic, Westinghouse, 
etc. 


CALCULATE YOUR 
MARKET OPPORTUNITY 


The potential in MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS market is truly phen- 
nomenal. The pace is terrific. The 
time to look, to analyze, to decide 
what to do about it is right now. One 
of our jobs, as the exclusive medium 
in this field, is to help you do this— 
without obligation, of course. Call or 
write William H. Pearson, Advertis- 
ing Director... 
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aviation’s best-known editors, di- 
rects the destinies of MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS, in collaboration 
with Managing Editor Erik Ber- 
gaust, and Assistant Editor Sea- 


brook Hull. Specialists in all phases Published by American Aviation Publications, Inc. 
of rocketry round out the staff, back- 


stopped by an Advisory Board of — world’s largest aviation publishers i 


eminent consultants. Consistent with Ki 
the growing ‘needs of the field this ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS — 17 E. 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


strong staf will continue to grow. EXECUTIVE OFFICES — 1001 VERMONT AVENUE,'N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS} . 


Magazine of World Astronautics 








The largest of all precision instru- 
ments, they are expensive to build 
and operate. However, they have 
proved invaluable in solving many 
complex technical problems long 
before an aircraft or missile is 
ready for flight testing. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


s Manuracturinc. Some $900 mil- 
lion will be spent by leading avia- 
tion manufacturers during 1957 on 
military research development work 
and on construction and equip- 
ment. 

It is estimated that over 1,200 
companies supply the parts, acces- 
sories and components used by the 
manufacturers, for a total of close 
to $3 billion in sales. 

In turn, these suppliers buy some 
$833.7 million worth of original 
equipment. 


= Air TRANSPORT. In 1955, U. S. 
scheduled airlines consumed $150 
million worth of gasoline and oil in 
domestic service alone. 

For domestic, international and 
air cargo operations, shop and serv- 
icing supplies amounted to $9.8 mil- 
lion, passenger food. expense was 
$33 million and “other passenger 
supplies” came to a total of $7.4 
million. The last-named item in- 
cludes such varied products as 
blankets, pillows, dishes, linens, 
playing cards, éte. 

During 1955, the industry 
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' Defense Department Obligations 
(000 Omitted) 


Major 


Proc. & Prod. 


Fiscal 1951 
$21,844,889 
963, 


28,703,186 
8,909,575 
7,813,797 

11,979,814 


18,734,426 
3,489,999 
5,009,174 

10,235,253 


4,322,187 

515,237 
1,878,358 
1,928,592 


9,648,793 
2,185,568 
1,404,537 
5,981,853 


12,891,435 
1,150,118 
4,199,653 
7,141,587 


14,119,000 
1,601,000 
4,093,000 
8,425,000 


14,085,000 
1,359,000 
4,245,000 
8,479,000 


Aircraft 


$ 8,638 493 
118,120 
2,997,650 
5,962,723 


13, yo 


3,410, 347 
9,631,093 


11,701,466 
37,814 
2,801,806 
8,861,846 


2,205,113 
154,245 
735,748 

1,315,120 


4,280,554 

134,295 
— 199,045 
4,345,304 


7,328,083 

129,222 
2,059,935 
5,138,926 


7,010,000 

88,000 
1,660,000 
5,262,000 


7,373,000 

124,000 
1,696,000 
5,553,000 


Missiles 


$ 274,982 
34.600 
119,090 
121,292 


400,436 
190,687 
141/332 

68,417 


504,633 
121,915 
154,124 
228,594 


634,473 
317,255 
139,371 
177,847 


1,014,077 
349,554 
116,589 
547,934 


1,446,329 
354,034 
232,576 
859,719 


3,071,000 
743,000 
440,000 

1,888,000 


2,828,000 
673,000 
465,000 

1,690,000 


Source: Aircraft Industries Assn. of America 


launched the biggest equipment 
drive in its history. Orders placed 
or announced included 135 jet 
transports at a total cost of $761 
million, 135 turbo-prop planes at a 
total cost of $265 million and 55 
piston-engine aircraft costing $137.5 
million. 

In the 10-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1955, the airlines of the 


U. S. invested more than $850 mil- 
lion in new equipment and facili- 
ties. It is estimated that 54% of this 
total was shared among 50,000 sup- 
plying organizations. 


= Winp tTunNELS. The wind tunnel 
industry offers a huge market to 


Shipments of Complete Civilian Aircraft and Engines for 
Civilian Aircraft: 1951-1956 


Item 1956 


7,205 
weight 6,778 
3,000 pounds airframe weight 
and over ue 427 
Complete aircraft, shhone 
weight 1,000 1b. Herat kaa a 
Under 3,000 pounds ‘came 
weight 
3,000 pounds ccesaimaad welt 
and over ........... ks 


Conpiete aircraft, total ‘value 


Complete aircraft, number, total ...... 
Under 3,000 pounds airframe 








16,202.3 


6,624.4 
9,577.9 





$454,156 





Under 2. 000 pounds airframe 
weight 
3,000 pounds airframe weight 
and over 
Aircraft engines, number 
ircraft engines, total horsepower 


Aircraft engines, value $1,000 


98 364 
355,792 








656.2 
$108, 263 





10,230.5 


$271,250 


63,112 
208,138 


$59,147 


1955 1954 1953 1952 
4,820 3,389 4,134 3,509 
4,575 3,098 3,825 3,057 
245 291 309 452 198 


10,493.5 10,373.5 9,322.1 4,982.4 


4,535.9 
5,694.6 


2,963.0 
7,530.5 


$295,738 


3,076.3 
7,297.2 


2,415.1 
6,906.0 


1,779.3 
3,203.1 


$244,418 $197,151 $88,844 


41,402 


254,336 
5,519 


33,388 


211,030 
6,647 


23,852 


173,299 
5,382 
3,360.4 4,399.2 2,936.4 2,093.8 

$60,647 $70,854 $40,722 $25,909 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 


14,201 


74,643 


7,639 4,580 


3,337.4 


manufacturers of practically every 
type of research and test equipment. 
Instrumentation, alone, requires 
many millions of dollars worth of 
measuring, testing, and recording 
devices. Photographic equipment, 
computers, electrical and electronic 
parts, test equipment, atmospheric 
pressure systems, inter-communica- 
tion systems, and hundreds up- 
on hundreds of related accessories 
and parts, are but a few of the items 
purchased by wind tunnels. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Manvuracturinc. The most no- 
ticeable recent change to effect the 
majority of those selling the avia- 
tion industry results from a new re- 
lationship between manufacturers 
and the military authorities. 

More specialized aerial weapons, 
with greater speeds, higher altitudes 
and longer ranges require more 
complex design and engineering. As 
a result, the Air Force’ has been 
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REVENUE TON-MILES FLOWN 
Scheduled Airline Industry 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 
by the U.S. Scheduled Airline Industry 





millions: 
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Chart shows increased use of air transport since World War Il. 








1954 1955 1946 1947 1948 1949 


employed 10,000 persons. 








Airline employment like airline traffic has grown rapidly. In 1936 airlines 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 








finding the monitoring of new 
weapons development increasingly 
difficult and project control has be- 
come a heavy burden on USAF 
personnel. Fewer pieces of equip- 
ment and systems today are inter- 
changeable in different types of 
aerial weapons without sacrificing 
operating efficiency or production 
economy. 

An entirely new procedure has 
been evolved in order to cope with 


this problem. The Air Force has de- 
veloped what is known as the 
“Weapons System Management 
Concept.” While the Air Force con- 
tinues to draw up general opera- 
tional requirements, under this new 
plan it turns over the responsibility 
of coordinating the development of 
aerial weapons and the procurement 
of all its related systems to a single 
prime contractor. 


Total Federal Expenditures and Expenditures for Military Aircraft 
and Related Procurement, 1922 to Date 
(add 000,000) 


Total 
Military 
Expendi- 


: 34,575 
65,865 35,547 
* Includes Guided Missiles. 


E Estimate. 
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Percent 
Aircraft 
of Total 
Federal 


Expenditures 
for Aircraft 
and Related 
Items® 


Percent 
Aircraft 
of Military 
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Source’ Aircraft Industries Assn. of America 


Here are some of the results of 
this new concept: 


@ Companies have created new 
departments or divisions, set up 
separate operating divisions and, in 
many cases, established additional 
plant sites in an effort to cope with 
new additional responsibilities. 


e There has been an increase in 
technical personnel. World War II 
saw 1 out of 25 employees in Tech- 
nical Management work. In 1957, 1 
out of 10 people employed by prime 
contractors are specialized techni- 
cians. 


e Calibre of technical manage- 
ment has increased. To keep up 
with the increased complexity of the 
aerial weapon’s components more 
scientists and physicists have been 
added to technical management’s 
ranks. 


@ The Weapons Systems Concept 
and the need for a systems engi- 
neering approach has added a num- 
ber of new organizations that have 
to be sold. Military no longer holds 
centralized buying power. Even 
though the military is still impor- 
tant to most marketers, the vast 
majority of companies sales efforts 
must be the many prime contractors 
and major systems manufacturers. 


At the top of the manufacturing 
heap are 34 U.S. aircraft and heli- 
copter manufacturers and 21 air- 
craft engine manufacturers. The 
bulk of military production is ac- 
tually concentrated in a very small 
group even of these recognized pro- 
ducers. 
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Every Issue is an ENGINEERING Issue 





The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER- 
ING REVIEW is an engineer’s magazine. 
It is not for the layman. It serves the 
technical interests of one of the world’s 
most exacting professional groups .. . 
the men who create and develop air- 
craft, missiles, rockets, earth satellites, 
and all manner of vehicles capable of 
flight through and beyond our atmos- 
phere. 


The REVIEW is a magazine adver- 
tisers like. Its single aim for over 23 
years has been to advance the highly 
creative art of airborne vehicle design 
and development. 


The result? A carefully built profes- 
sional engineering audience of superior 
quality . . . plus an editorial format that 
permits complete freedom of expression 
in discussing the vast and difficult prob- 
lems in all the aeronautical sciences. As 
an advertising investment, the AERO- 
NAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 
stands second to none in building profes- 
sional prestige and acceptance for your 
aviation products. 


16,000 CIRCULATION—at the 
highest engineering level 


The REVIEW’s reader audience forms 
the backbone of the entire aviation in- 
dustry. They are the “professionals” in 
every sense of the word . . . honest, ma- 
ture, and intelligent men .. . loyal to 
their industry and profession . . . with 
complete faith in themselves. It takes 
men like that to handle key jobs on 
supersonic aircraft or missile design 
projects. Predominantly, they are all 
members of aviation’s professional engi- 
neering society— the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. Your advertising 
program in the REVIEW brings you in 
close professional contact with over 16,- 
000 men of this high caliber. 





TYPE OF READERSHIP SUESCHIDERS 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS: Engring. 
Dept. Heads, Ch. Engrs., Supervisors, 
Project Engrs., Designers, Engineers, 
POI, WIRs oa wae s cons ve cenee 83.52% 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS: Presi- 
s, V.P.’s, Directors, Managers, 
Ns ONE. 0 vs wie ooo cn scab ve 10.25% 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS: Working 
toward degrees in one of the aero- 
nautical sciences 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Total Readership 100.00% 


The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER- 
ING REVIEW’s reader audience is lo- 
cated throughout every plant and facility 
engaged in research, design, and develop- 
ment work on airborne vehicles. 





% Total 


TYPE OF FACILITY CIRCULATION 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS: Aircraft, 
Missiles, Helicopters, Engines and 
their related components 57.67% 


GOVERNMENT FACILITIES: Air Force, 
Navy, Army, NACA, CAA, etc. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES: Private and In- 
stitutional Labs, Wind Tunnels, Test 
Centers, Cf. 2... sce eeesccsceces 11.74% 


AIRLINES AND OPERATIONS 
ENGRING. CONSULTING ORGS. 
MISCELLANEOUS FACILITIES 


Total Circulation 100.00% 





To sum up. We offer you a mature 
professional audience of 16,000 . . . built 
with great care over many years of pri- 
mary editorial attention to the engineer 
and his work. This is a loyal and sincere 
reader audience. They respond to logical 
thinking. They are progressive—always 
on the lookout for new ideas and prod- 
ucts. They are inquisitive. By no means 
are they the largest reader audience you 
can buy in aviation. They are the best. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP—unswerving 
emphasis on engineering 


For over 23 years the REVIEW’s edi- 
torial policy has been to provide cur 
country’s aeronautical engineers and sci- 
entists with the latest technical thinking 
in its most useful form. There is no 
dilution to please any other groups. We 
stick to our own knitting—engineering. 


Feature Articles ate “guideposts”’ to 
new and unusual concepts in aircraft and 
missile design. They are authored by 
outstanding engineers and scientists in 
aeronautics and related fields. Most im- 





An Ojical APiklication 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 
Ssia toni Professional Engineering Secretly 
2 EAST 64TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





portant, they are complete articles, using 
the specialized language, formulas, and 
charts that are second nature to. every 
engineer. 


Supplemental features include a com- 
plete technical Reviewing and Abstract- 
ing Service reporting on the contents of 
over 900 technical magazines, reports, 
studies, etc., from the world’s aviation 
press; a monthly News Roundup of the 
profession and industry; an Engineering 
Employment Service unduplicated by any 
other publication; “Dateline World,” a 
new department briefing the profession 
on latest scientific ickies around the 
globe; a New Products Section designed 
for quick reader action . . . plus Special- 
ized Reports on highly advanced research 
and thinking in fields such as nuclear 
aircraft, convertiplanes, satellites, space 
flight, etc. 


ADVERTISING—the choice of leading 
advertisers of engineered products 
and services 


More than 250 advertisers are current- 
ly using the AERONAUTICAL ENGI- 
NEERING REVIEW to build prestige 
and professional acceptance for their 
products. Ad volume for 1957 continues 
to rise above last year’s high of 1,007 
pages. Note in the chart below that this 
advertising is aimed entirely at aviation’s 
professional engineering/executive group. 





ANALYSIS OF ADVERTISING CONTENT 


PRODUCT PERCENT 
ADVERTISED TOTAL ADS 
Airborne Mechanical Parts 

Airborne Electrical /Electronics 

Aircraft Engines & Parts 

Aircraft Materials 

Research/Test Equipment 

Engineering Personnel Ads 

Aircraft Systems & Parts 

Flight Instruments 

Airplanes/ Missiles 

Miscellaneous 


Total Ads Carried 





The AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW is your basic advertising buy 
for engineering readership. It delivers 
more engineering readers per advertising 
dollar than any other publication in avia- 
tion. 
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However, this concentration is 
more apparent than real because 
the big assemblers are supplied by 
more than 1,200 companies provid- 
ing parts, accessories, components 
and materials which meet aviation 
standards and specifications. In ad- 
dition, there are an even greater 
number of companies which supply 
these companies. 

In a study of 98 prime contractors 
holding a face value of $15.6 billion 
in prime contracts, 48% was re- 
tained by the contractor for his own 
operations; 9% was placed outside 
with large concerns and not sus- 
ceptible for further subcontracting; 
22% was placed outside with large 
concerns and was susceptible to 
further subcontracting; and 21% 
was placed outside directly with 
small concerns. In fact, of the $15.6 
billion, $2.4 billion had been or 
would be placed in more than 
60,000 contracts — though not that 
many small concerns because many 
get more than one contract. 

The Air Force inaugurated a 
small business program in 1951 and 
has appointed specialists to help 
promote small business opportuni- 
ties in connection with its procure- 
ment. These specialists help small 
businesses to resolve difficulties in 
obtaining and fulfilling Air Force 
subcontracts. The Small Defense 
Plants Administration has a Specifi- 
cations Directory to make it easier 
for small firms to bid on defense 
contracts. 


= AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS. There 
is much less of a problem in reach- 
ing this market. There are only 48 
scheduled airlines and about the 
same number of large irregular car- 
riers. The operating management 
and the operations chiefs of these 
lines are extremely important in the 
buying picture. 


= OTHER CIVILIAN OPERATIONS. Here 
the picture is mixed. The corpora- 
tion aircraft owners have to be 
reached individually. There are 
more than 600,000 pilots in the 
country but not more than a frac- 
tion fly more than a few hours a 
year or own their own planes. No 
one knows how many local service 
operators there are. The number 
has certainly declined more than 
50% since the high year of 1947. 

There were 1,280 certificated civil 
flying schools in the country in 
1952. Since virtually all large serv- 
ice operators give flying instruction, 
it is reasonable to assume that this 
1,280 figure represents most of the 
important local service operators. 
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Past studies have indicated that the 
local service operators own at least 
half of the private civil aircraft in 
the country. 


Sources: Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing Review; American Aviation; 
Aviation Age; Aviation Week; 
Planes; Air Transport Association 
of America; Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America, Inc., U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Aeronautical Engineering Review: 

D-1. The Aviation Industry. 32-page re- 
port on plants and facilities. Includes 
mames and addresses of all aircraft, 
engine, and missile plants; government 
research and test facilities; wind tunnel 
installations throughout the United 
States. 

D.2. The Engineering Professions in 
Aviation. 36-page report on aeronautical 
engineering including job titles, salaries, 
and description of jobs. 

Air Transport Association of America 

and American Aviation: 

D-3. Airline Facts and Figures. Annual 
edition of Air Transport Association’s 
“Facts and Figures” shows significant 
progress made by airlines. Historical 
data traces growth of U.S. certificated 
airlines. 

American Aviation: 

D-4. Market and Media File. Prepared in 
accordance with NIAA_ recommended 
outline. 

Aviation Age: 

D-5. Starch-Rated Aviation 
ments. 

D-6. 6-Year Progress Report. 

D-7. Aviation Age Merchandising Aids. 

D-8. Starch-Rated Aviation Employment 
Advertisements: 


Advertise- 


Aviation Week: 

D-9. Aviation Industry Market Study. 
Analysis of military, commercial and 
general aviation markets. 

D-10. Aviation Week Market Letter. 
Monthly newsletter covers recent devel- 
opments in all branches of the aviation 
industry at home and abroad. Contains 
defense news and listings of military 
contracts. Available free to individuals 
and co™panies in the aviation industry. 

D-11. New Facts About the Audience and 
Readership of Aviation Week. 24-page 
book reports on study of the publication 
by the Advertising Research Foundation 
as part of the Foundation’s continuing 
study of business papers. Covers both 
advertising and editorial. 

D-12. Why Engineering-Management Men 
Prefer Aviation Week. 16-page booklet 
which outlines aviation’s engineering- 
management’s technical information 
needs and why Aviation Week alone 
satisfies them. 

Air Transport Association of America: 

D-13. Uncle Sam’s Best Si 

D-14. The Magic Web .. . The Story of 
Your Federal Airways. 

D-15. When Is First Class Second Rate? 

D-16. How the Businessman Can Use Air 
Freight In an Expanding Economy. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Aircraft Industries Assn., 610 Shoreham 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Air Transport Assn. of America, 1107 
Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

American Helicopter Society, 2 E. 64th 
St., New York 21. 

Aviation Distributors and Mfrs. Assn., 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 2 
E. 64th St., New York 21. 

Manufacturers Aircraft Assn., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Naticnal Aeronautic Assn., 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington 6, 

National Aviation Trades Assn., 1346 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Aeronautical pagieoniy Catalog, 2 E. 64th 
St., New York Published by Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: 
Welman A. Shrader. Controlled. Trim size, 
8l2xll. Type page, P bce Published Mar. 
Forms close Dec. 15. ais 3 egy 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 7, gross, 7, 
wong § 9 Pase: $310; 2 pages, $530; 4 
pages, 0; 6 pages, $1, 140; payee, $1,- 
Hor insert Catalogs printed by adver- 
tiser—2 $365; 8 pages, $975; 12 pages, 
$1,365; 3 pases, $3,125. 4A colors, $80. 


eering Review, 2 E. 64th 





Aeronautical Engi 
St., New York 21. Published by The Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences, Inc. Est. 1934. Edi- 
tor: Welman A. Shrader. = tion, $3. 
Trim size, 814x111, 7 page, 7: 3 cols., 
2s. Published th. orms Bae ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 
Rates— 


Ti 1P 2/5 P Ip P 1 
“Ty $400.00 $683 eS ‘a 
12 360. 00 295.00 210. 00 


4A oolnes, $95; bleed, $45. 
For additional data see page 87. 


15,425: gross, 16,191. 


180. 00 


150.00 
135.00 


215.00 
190.00 


6 oy 00 250.00 
12 5.00 235.00 
4A colors, $e. bleed, $50. 


Air Age, 9151, N. La Cienega Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46. Published by Air Publications, 
Inc. Est. _ Fe ogg 2, a i, oe Sub- 
scription, rim_ size, ox ge, 
71x10; 3 =. 214. Published 2 % Foons 

close 15th. Agenc ta 15-2. nieos 


— $3000 ie $6 "tees ‘h 1350 


6 475.00 306 

12 450.00 337. 3 566. % 195, 4 
4A red, blue, $50; others, $75; bleed, $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Air Cargo, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. 
Publishe ye American Aviation Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1957. page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. 
Published ine Forks close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates, based on circulation 
Times LPoge %4 Page Page 14 B 
imes lage ‘a a ‘age 
1 e500 $34 3.00 tp 3-00 $183.00 
#763.00 175.00 
12 442.00 a7 ‘OO 160.00 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $50. 





Aeronautical Purchasing, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, O. Published by Industrial 
Pub. Corp. First issue, Jan., 1957. Trim size, 
934,x1234. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates, based on ae 4 of 6,000— 
Times Bas 2, Page 1/2 Page ‘1/3; Page 

1 $9650 $275.00 $250.00 $175.00 


. page, 


Aircraft Year Book, National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. Published by Lincoln 
Press, Inc. Est 1918. Editor: Fred Hamlin. 
Subscription, Trim size, 57/x834. Type 

ge, 41/2x63;,. 9 abluhed Jan. Forms close 
ec. 1. Agency diseounts, 15-2. oe 
00; 2 page, $250; 4 page, $150; 
facing pages, $700, Colon, $100. 
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Question 5: How does AVIATION AGE serve this 
market editorially? 


AMSWEF: Technical Management men need much more than a 
publication that will keep them up with the news of the aviation field. 
They need a source of really technical information — an exchange that 
they can look to, to inform them thoroughly and with adequate data to 
serve their highly technical needs. AVIATION AGE provides a complete 
technical information service to meet the needs of aviation’s ‘‘Technical 
Management.” This service consists of: 


12 Monthly issues of AVIATION AGE Magazine 


—— Tila) @ Design Engineering Articles 
H Dealing with aircraft and missile: 
Structures Systems 
Power Plants Accessories 
Testing Equipment Materials 


mi| @ Aviation Electronics Articles 
’ Devoted to the problems and techniques of elec- 
tronic systems, equipment and components... 
including test procedures. 


@ Production Engineering Articles 


Devoted to aviation production problems, techniques and equipment. 


@ Engineering Product Reviews 


The industry’s most comprehensive illustrated descriptions of available 
equipment, parts and materials. 


@ Engineering Data 


Descriptions of technical data sheets, booklets and reference literature 
available from manufacturers or laboratories. 


@ Aviation Operations 


A separate section covering problems and techniques in: 
Business Flying Airline Operations Navigation and 
Airport Management Service Operations Communications 
Research & Development Technical Handbook (An Annual Reference) 
. .. published midyear in addition to the monthly magazine issues as an 
integral part of AVIATION AGE’s complete Technical Information Service. 
This “product and idea” reference covers trends and 
hiation loot problems in... Systems Engineering, Aerodynamics, 
3 | Structures, Propulsion, Aviation Electronics, Accessory 
“ Systems, Materials, Production Engineering, Test Equip- 
ment, Computers and Data Processing, Flight Operations, 
Maintenance Engineering and Ground Services, Research 
and Development Laboratories. It is the only descriptive 
technical reference of its kind published in Aviation... 
used by AVIATION AGE readers.as a prime source for 
information about equipment, products, materials and 
specialized services. 





Question 6: 
What kind of readership does AVIATION AGE get? 


ANSWEF: Most advertisers agree there is no one perfect meas- 
ure... but: 


'» In 1956 AVIATION AGE’s Reader Service Department processed over 
140,000 requests for additional information about two thirds of which 
stemmed from advertisements ...the balance from editorial. Many 
additional thousands went directly to the advertisers themselves. 


@ And here, for example, are some typical remarks from readers’ letters: 
“| get more out of AVIATION AGE per minute of time spent with it than 
any other magazine and have made special use of it since | have started 
this company. | want to say thanks with all the meaning that | know how 
to put into it.” —Company President 


“Concerning your very excellent publication it has become obvious that 
here in our department there are just not enough copies to go around. 


Question 7: 


Though | cannot speak for the department as a whole, | must say that 
we rate this magazine as a top source of aviation technical information.” 
— Product Planning Department, Electronics Division 
“| judge the value of trade journals and technical digests by the evident 
wear they show at the end of each month. It is easily determined which 
publications my personnel read or study by this system. I’m happy to 
report that AVIATION AGE is one of the most ‘dog-eared’ and worn 
periodicals in this transportation division.” 
— Chief, Headquarters —th Air Force 
“You will be interested to know that the article which you wrote in 
AVIATION AGE over a year ago... was helpful in our ultimate decision 
to buy these planes.” 
— Airlines, Vice President in Charge of Operations and Maintenance 


AVIATION AGE uses the Conover-Mast Audited Reader Certification Sys- 
tem to see that it continues to go only to those who say they read it and 
want to keep on reading it. This system is a costly operation... but goes 
far beyond BPA’s verification requirements. Every reader is regularly 
asked if he reads the publication and wants it; results are audited. Those 
who do not are dropped from the circulation list with the next issue. 


* 


AVIATION WEEK: 50 new advertisers in 53rd issue amm 





- How do aviation advertisers rate 








- the magazine? 


Answer: Every year more and 








more advertisers swing to AVIATION AGE. 
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Question 8: What further advertising and market- 
ing guides are available from AVIATION AGE? 


Answer: to help you sell the aviation market AVIATION AGE 
makes available the following marketing aids: 

Market intelligence Newsletter...news of aviation marketing develop- 
ments, issued twice monthly. Available free to aviation sales and market- 
ing executives and their agencies. 


Aviation Ave 
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Starch-Rated Aviation Advertisements... a 72-page ‘“‘workbook” which 
gives results of Starch readership studies of advertisements in AVIATION 
AGE; and 17 product or service groups. 

Business Aircraft Market Buying Influence Study...a 14-page study of 
the influence exerted by business aircraft, equipment and services. 
Starch-Rated Employment Advertisements... a 12-page “‘workbook” giving 
results of Starch Readership studies of employment advertisements in 
AVIATION AGE. 

Merchandising Aids... describes the various merchandising aids offered 
by AVIATION AGE. 








Air Facts, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. Published by Air Facts, Inc. Est. 1938. 
Frm Lei igntcn a Subscription, og 
rim size, x ype page, 4\/,x cols., 
“. Publish oe din rec. Pods close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

7 Pe. 11.204, Controlled, 504. 


— $556 ‘ti 1383 


12 is. 90.00 
4A colors, $50; Peed, no charge. 


Air Force, i8 E. 4lst St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished PY Air Force Assn. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, by page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published a" orms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, June, 

, 63,866; gross, 67,647. Controlled, 2,803. 


$208 80 2/, Pa \y Page 1/3 Page 
275.00 Reoste 44s b0 a 
A 575.00 4 
ed 00 545.00 415.0 
4A colors, Soo, bleed, 10%. 


Aix Force Times. : 
See Government Services. 
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Ameri Aviati 1001 Vermont Ave., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Published by American Avia- 
tion Publications, Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: 
Wayne Parrish. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 814x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 27. 
Published alternate Mondays. Forms close 
3 weeks orec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 46,443; gross, 51.389. Paid, 
37,824. Manufacturing, 22,965; air carriers, 
10,998; terminal airports, 430; nonterminal air- 
Pou: fixed base operators, dealers and dist., 
245; govt., 5,360; consultants, 393; private 
lane — 144s; Re coogg F 3,870. eg 
imes fet e ‘a Page 
1 $932.00 aes3 0 ‘$505.00 $352.00 
13 "oa .00 475. 4 325.00 
26 00 $o4, 00 455.0 315.00 
4A colors, is bleed, $100. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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American Aviation World-wide Directory. Est. 
a gg ny a. pnnonggee yg Pal 
rim size, 5x ype page, x ublishe: 
April and Oct. Forms close Feb. 1 and Aug. 

Agenc discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 4,632; gross, 6,250. Rates, both is- 
sues—1 page, $390; 2 pages, $360; 4 pages, 


$300. 
4A colors, $65; bleed, $40. 


Astronautics, 500 Sth Ave., New York 36. 
Published by American Rocket Society. First 
issue, Aug., 1957. Editor-in-Chief, Irwin Her- 
sey. Subscri tion, $9. Trim size, 81/4x1ll14. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates, based on circulation of 12,000— 


Ti ie 2, 1 1 
os s4ss 00 $18 68 i885 ib ts 


2 203; 00 18. 00 
4A sag ny $75; bleed, $45. 
For additional data see pages 82-83. 
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Aviation Age, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by Conover-Mast Pubs. Est. 1943. 
itor: Randolph Hawthorne. Trim size, 8!/4x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency ‘discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 49,230; gross, 51,583 anufac- 
turers, 24, 485; air carriers, 6,053: terminal 
airports, 430; gov't., 9,282; business and 
weit ity aircraft operators, 6,644; others, 885. 
es— 


Times Pore 2, Page Page 1/3 Page 
i 990.00 $62 20.00 470 bp $320 bp 
90.00 315.0 
B00 oe, 00 135. 0 305. 00 
4n alien $125, bleed, $100. 
Aviation Research and Development 
Technical Handbook published June. Forms 
close May 1. Aviation Age rates, circula- 
tion and format apply. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 89, 90. 


Aviation Business Directory, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Air Service 
Directory, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: B. W. Speier. 
sarees. Trim size, 8l/xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 24. Published uarterly, Jan. 
Forms close 20th prec. Circulation, sworn, 
— gross, 10,300. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
iates— 


Ti i P 2, Vp P. I/y P, 
2 240.00 ‘us sto Cita 3588 ip 
Standard ee: 5064 Lived, Titres 


Aviation Research & Development, 140 E. 
40th St., New York 16. Published by S. R. 














Kent. Est. 1956. Trim size, 814x1ll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%: Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency ere 15-2. Rates, 
es ~ 1 Bags 3 P of 14 a . “a's 
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i 60.00 $415.00 2 5.00 8 0.00 

6 ty 00 Bee 

12 480.00 368.00 20.09 
4A colors, $100; steed 90. 
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Aviation Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published e: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. aie 4 Editor: fopert P — Sub- 
scription, tim size, xllt/g. Type ge, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published Monday. Forms 
close 3 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 62,970; gross, 66.246. Mfrs., 29,- 
2; air carriers, 6,747; airport operators, 
flight services, 3,308; ‘govt., 6,933; plane own- 
ers, clubs and pilots, 3,635; schools, 2,382; 
students, 827; coneulioss, 1,561; armed 
Times! 3 TP beggg s e ¥ Rates— th P 
imes fot fo for ‘a 
@5.00 $690.00 ‘#52200 $361.00 
13 382 00 647.00 484.00 335.00 
26 825.00 605.00 455.00 324.00 
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52 764.00 547.00 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $100. 
sales presentation outline. 
ublished Dec. 
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Aviation Week Buyers’ Guide 
as section 2 of Aviation 
Week rates apply. 

For additional data see pages 77-80. 
Aviation Week eo and Business Flying 
Directory. Est. 1932. Editor: Ines Peressini. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 5l/x8l,. Type 
page. Afex7 Ye. Published June. forms close 

ay 15. ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
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Contact Magazine, gee. Lies ge begs Bridge 
Plaza, Fort Lee, N. J. Published National 
Pub. Co. Est. 19542 “Editor: E. Holmes. 
aga a $3. Type page, 1014x115; 5 cols., 
2". Published bi- weekly, urs. Forms close 
1 week prec. Agency ‘discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
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_, Rates—l page, $750; 1, page, $37 

co. 


l 
Color, $90. 


Cross Country News, Meacham Field, Fort 

Worth, Texas. Published by Tony Page. Est. 
1945. ‘Subscri tion, $3. Type page, 91/4x16; 
5 cols., 1}§. ublished 3rd Thursday. Forms 
close Tues. + ency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 10,232; gross, 11,392. Paid, 8,980. 
Eaes—l ee. $250; 2 page, $125; 4 page, 
Color, $40. 
Flight Magazine. 2700 N. Haskell Ave., Dal- 
las 1, Tex. Published by Air Review Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1934. Editor: Tom Ashley. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 23%. Publ: lished 5th. Forms close 
3rd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
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General Aviation News, formerly Sell-A-Plane 
News, 373 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles 4. 
Published by Trade Publishers, Inc. Est. 1955. 
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Jet Propulsion, 500 Sth Ave., New York 36. 
Published by American Rocket Society. Edi- 
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Washington 5, D. C. Published by American 
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Official Airline Guide, 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by American a eg Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1943. Editor: R Parrish. 
Subscription, No. Am. Edition, $13. NS, World 
wide edition, $19.50. Type page, 71/4x10; 2 
cols., 31/2. Published 20th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
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Edition, 9,500. Rates, Poth editions— 
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Shi t, combined with Pay- 
load vies, ee Air Shipper, 425 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Shipping ge cerca 
Inc. Est. 1936. ng 6 Joseph H. Friedman. 
Trim size, 81/,xll1,. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
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Banking & Financidl.._._£........._ 


Automation near in banking field as 
1956 checks pass $2.2 trillion mark 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= A BIG STEP TOWARD AUTOMATION 
in the handling of bank checks was 
achieved in July, 1956, when the 
Bank Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 
issued a recommendation that mag- 
netic ink character recognition was 
the common machine language most 
suitable for check handling. 

Since bank checks are handled by 
many different banks in the course 
of clearing and collection, it was 
necessary that the coding on the 
check which machines would read 
for automatic handling would have 
to be the same in all banks. To 
have different codes in use in dif- 
ferent banks would have created 
the same type of problem that 
might have been encountered if 
each railroad company had a dif- 
ferent width of track. The machine 
manufacturers who are planning to 
manufacture equipment in this field 
have all agreed to accept the rec- 
ommendation. 

The next step toward automation 
was the release on April 10, 1957, 
by the Bank Management Com- 
mission of a recommendation that 
the magnetic ink character common 
machine language be positioned 
parallel and adjacent to the bottom 
edge of all checks. 

The immediate problems remain- 
ing to be solved relate primarily to 
the type of information to be coded, 
the location of each part of the in- 
formation with relation to each 
other part, and the number of dig- 
its of information needed. In addi- 
tion, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish a specific type font for the com- 
mon machine language. Consider- 
able progress toward solving these 
problems has already been made, 
and it is anticipated the final solu- 
tion will be forthcoming within the 
next few months. 

The growth in capital investment 
by stockholders in commercial 
banks since World War II reflects 
both the faith of those investors in 
the future of the industry, and the 
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foresight of management in provid- 
ing the capital necessary to support 
an expanding volume of operations 
and the modern facilities they re- 
quire. 

Banks, too, have pursued an ag- 
gressive policy in recent years in 
meeting the growing demand for 
loans. The stimulation of housing 
and the broadening of the market 
for automobiles, for example, have 
developed new potentials for mort- 
gage and installment credit, two im- 
portant areas of bank lending. 

While the American financial 
structure is a complex one, it is safe 
to say that banks are the most 
broadly diversified of our financial 
institutions and by their geograph- 
ical distribution they reach almost 
every town and village where eco- 
nomic need for banking service has 
been found to exist. Thus, in one 
way or another, practically every 
person is a direct customer of a 
bank or uses the services which the 
banking system provides. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


On Dec. 31, 1955 there were 21,- 
675 banking offices with operations 
confined to a single location. The 
remaining 9,300 offices were in 
branch banking systems, as there 
were 1,909. banks having 7,391 
branches or additional offices. Over 
half of these branches were con- 
centrated in the five states of Cali- 
fornia, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Michigan. New York and 
California alone account for 2,375 
of them. 

Although there were 18 banks 
with deposits of over $1 billion at 
the end of 1956, most banks in the 
country are small. Latest available 
data, which are for the end of 1955, 
indicate that over 12,685 banks have 
deposits of less than $50 million, 
and over 35% of them have deposits 
of less than $2 million. 

There were at the end of 1955 
about 4,692 national banks and 9,- 
592 state banks; the latter include 
mutual savings banks. The remain- 
ing 9,064 state banks and the 4,692 


national banks are commercial 
banks. 

Total capital accounts of all banks 
amounted to about $19 billion on 
June 30, 1956. $16 billion of this 
amount is invested in commercial 
banks. 

Since the close of World War II, 
the capital investment by stock- 
holders in commercial banks has in- 
creased about $7 billion, and dur- 
ing 1956 alone it rose over $1 billion. 

It is estimated that the banking 
system now employs 93,000 officers 
and 460,000 other employees. The 
industry payroll is close to $2.3 bil- 
lion a year, and it has been increas- 
ing steadily. 

Total deposits of all banks 
amounted to $222 billion at the end 
of 1956, of which $192 billion were 
held by commercial banks. Of the 
total deposits, $140 billion were de- 
mand deposits and $82 billion time 
deposits. 

Debits to checking accounts are 
now running (as of Dec. 1956) at an 
annual rate of $2.2 trillion, or al- 
most 60% more than in 1950. 

Total bank credit — or loans and 
investments — on Dec. 26, 1956, 
amounted to close to $200 billion, 
with about 56% in loans and 44% 
in Government securities and other 
obligations. 

Following are data for the end of 
1956, partially estimated, for major 
areas of bank lending activities: 
= COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Loans. Bank loans to commerce and 
industry amount to around $39 bil- 
lion and have risen by about 50% 
over the last five years. 
= CoNsUMER CREDIT. Bank loans to 
individuals for the purchase of con- 
sumer goods stand at about $19 
billion; the present volume of these 
loans outstanding held by banks is 
about 80% higher than five years 
ago. 
= REAL ESTATE LOANS. Mortgage 
loans held by banks (commercial 
and mutual savings) total over $41 
billion, an increase of about 60% 
over five years ago. 
= AGRICULTURAL LOANS now amount 
to about $4.3 billion, an increase of 
around 26% over the last five years. 
= Security Loans. Loans by banks. 
for the purpose of purchasing and 
carrying securities total about $4.1 
billion, or some 60% above the level 
five years ago. 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The banker is essentially a mer- 
chant of money. He is not only an 
important customer in his own right 
but a custodian and influential ad- 
viser on the care, use and service 
of money and all other financial as- 
sets to every industry he serves. All 
business, in a sense, is the banker’s 
business. 

The movement toward an in- 
creasing number of branches fore- 
shadows a broadening demand from 
the banks for furniture and business 
machines, as well as increased ex- 
penditure on building moderniza- 
tion and construction. 

Banks buy batteries of business 
machines, business paper forms 
such as checks, and office supplies 
and furniture of all kinds. 






HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Banks exist in more than 12,000 
cities and towns in the United 
States. Banks are widely scattered 
geographically; there is no such 
thing as a concentration in banks as 
there is in many manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Banks for the most part have 
been profitable operations in recent 
years and even the smallest banks 
have tended to keep up date on 
banking house and equipment im- 
provements. 

For important capital expendi- 
tures, the bank’s board of directors 
has the final word, and these boards 
take a much more active part in 
bank affairs than do the boards of 
most corporations. The majority of 
banks in the country — though not 
representing the largest market — 
are small institutions where the 
president or a few top officials de- 
termine what routine supplies and 
equipment are to be bought. In the 
larger institutions these functions 
are departmentalized. 

The large banks have experts and 
specialists in such fields as insur- 
ance, investments, real estate — and 
even in many specific industries. 
These specialists have exceptional 
influence in their fields since their 
recommendations are used in deter- 
mining amounts and terms of bank 
credit allowed to these industries. 
They often act as advisers on busi- 
ness practices, market trends, and 
even on specific purchases in their 
specialty fields. 

This general proposition is also 
true of the country banks, which 
advise with farmers and small busi- 
ness men; promote industries in 
their communities, and participate 
in agricultural programs directly. 
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Pick Your Markets... 


THE BANKING AUDIENCE is a composite of 
many marketing opportunities. Here are a few 
which offer obvious advertising objectives. 


e Construction equipment, materials and mainte- 
nance — Bank-owned and managed properties repre- 
sent about $600 million-plus. The bank-building boom 
has continued, not to mention bank modernization. 


@ Industrial and Corporate Advertisers — keeping 
all banks informed on products, markets, industry stand- 
ing, earnings and dividends, and community policies are 
a few of the reasons why America's leading corporations 
advertise in BANKING. 





e Office Equipment, Supplies, Services — Any time- 
and-labor-saving device, system or service which im- 
proves employee and customer satisfaction is of interest 
to bankers. 


@ Banks — with approximately $100,000,000 to spend 
on 1957 advertising, banks will continue to look for 
media, systems, services and sales aids which will help 
them get more for their promotion dollar. 


e Insurance companies — Banks create and control 
more insurance business than any other source. Company 
standing and new policies are most important to the 
banker — he influences insurance sales of every type. 


® Investment and Securities — ban k-administered 
personal trust funds total more than $25 billion! More 
people consult their banker for advice on investments 
and securities than any other source. 


e Consumer Credit — Banks offer the best credit 
source for the distributor, dealer and consumer at the 
local level. For manufacturers, 22,129 bank offices are 
a network of sound financing for national distribution 
and sales. 


¢ Agricultural Credit — Banks are the largest institu- 
tional investors in agricultural credit. It's a fact: about 
65-70% of all banks are ‘country banks.”’ 


Write for a copy of our Market and Media Analysis, ‘The 
Banking Story.’’ 36 pages of facts on banking, as a market, 
and BANKING, as a publication. 


Journal of the American Bankers Association. Over 36,000 
circulation each month, audited by ABC. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The large volume of business 
handled by savings associations in 
1956 brought their total assets up 
to the all-time high of around $43.3 
billion at year-end. This represents 
a gain of $5.7 billion, or 15% for the 
year. Assets were four-fold what 
they were on Dec. 31, 1946. 

These institutions attracted net 
savings receipts of approximately 
$5.2 billion in 1956 as compared 
with the previous peak of not quite 
$5 billion in the preceding year. 
Gross savings inflow amounted to 
no less than $15.6 billion, an in- 
crease of 14% over that of 1955. 

New records were also estab- 
lished in the number of savings ac- 
counts. These gained by 2 million 
last year to reach 20.2 million by 
year-end. In spite of the fact that 
the average size of account has been 
steadily increasing the number of 
savers in the nation’s associations 
is almost twice the figure of 1950. 

In lending operations, the 1956 
loan volume of savings associations 
amounted to about $10.8 billion. 
This was a little under the figure of 
1955, in common with other types 
of home financing institutions, yet 
it came within 5% of reaching the 
record of the preceding year. Asso- 
ciations accounted for 36% of the 
aggregate volume of home mort- 
gage recordings in 1956. 

At the beginning of the present 
year there were nearly 6,100 savings 
associations operating in the United 
States; of these 4,410 were members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System and 3,650 had their accounts 
insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. Assets 
of the former comprised 95% of the 
total of all associations nationwide 
and those of the insured institutions, 
approximately 92%. 
= WHAT ASSOCIATIONS BUY. 20% of 
all savings and loan associations 
built new quarters between 1948 
and 1953 and another 40% modern- 
ized their quarters. 

Cost of these new buildings and 
approximate cost per square foot of 
new construction by size was as fol- 
lows: 

Average Approxi- 
Cost of mate Cost 
Structure per 


(Exclusive square 


Size group 
of Land) 


by assets 
Under $1 million 
$1 to $2 million ......... 
$2 to “a million 
$31 to $6 million _. 
$5 to s/f million . 
He to fo million ... 
to $20 million ... 
$0 to $35 million .... 
$45 to $60 million 
$60 million and over 
*Incomplete data. 
Source: U.S. Savings and Loan League 


1,800,000 


94 / Industrial Marketing 


A survey shows that 29.8% of 
office equipment owned by savings 
and loan associations was bought in 
a three year period. 

These institutions operate in 
every State of the Union. The size 
of the typical association is steadily 
increasing. As recently as 1950, av- 
erage assets per institution amount- 
ed to no more than $3.2 million. 
Today the average size is $7.1 mil- 
lion. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League reveals that 24% of all as- 
sociations plan to build new office 
quarters during the next five years, 
and another 32% are planning to 
expand or modernize their quarters. 

Not only will the outlay for these 
improvements amount to very sub- 
stantial sums, but these institutions 
comprise a continuous market for 
office equipment and facilities, in- 
cluding, to mention a few, book- 
keeping machines, adding and cal- 
culating machines, typewriters and 
addressing machines. 

Number of pieces of office equip- 
ment owned per association in 1953 
was as follows: 

Bookkeeping machines 

Adding calculating machines . 

Regular typewriters 

Electric typewriters ................. , 

Automatic typing machines 

Coin counting machines ... 

Addressing machines 

Duplicating machines . 

Microfilming equipment 

Mailing machin?s ..... 

Letter openers 
Coin changers ............ es 
Check writing machines .... 
Check signing machines .... 
Photostating equipment ...... 
Dictating suensenctatet wes ‘ 
ET eee aoe 
Chairs 


Files (by number of drawers) 28. 
Source: U.S. Savings and Loan League 





Sources: American Bankers As- 
sociation; Banking; Federal Reserve 
Board; Home Loan Bank Board; 
Savings and Loan News; U.S. Sav- 
ings and Loan League. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Banking: 

E-1. The Banking Story. 36-page booklet 
describes the function of banking and 
the market, tells place of publication in 
serving it. Describes editorial analysis, 
merchandising aids, advertising informa- 
tion. 

United States Savings & Loan League: 

E-2. Savings and Loan Fact Book. 86 pages 
of statistical data about the savings and 
loan business, home ownership and 
home financing, assets and savings vol- 
ume, and other pertinent data about 
thrift and home financing in the United 
States. There are 52 tables and 38 
charts. 

The Financial Post of Canada: 

E-3. The Post Report on Quebec. 

E-4. The Post Report on Oil and Gas. 

E-5. The Post Annual Report on Construc- 
110Nn. 

E-6. The Financial Post Annual Mines 
Report. 

E-7. The Financial Post Annual Pulp and 
Paper Report. 

E-8. The Post Report on Ontario. 

E-9. Report on Food and Agriculture. 

E-10. Travel Data From the Files of The 
Financial Post. 

E-11. Highlights of the Editorial Program 
for 1957. 

E-12. Annual World Wide Report. 

E-13. Post Perspective. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Bankers Assn., 12 E. 36th 
Street, New York 16. 

American Finance Conference, 176 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago 3. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., Lin- 
coln Bank Tower, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of America, 
425 13 St. N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago 2. 

National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., 1625 K St., N.W., Washington 6, 
a ay 

National Consumers Finance Assn., 315 
Bowen Bldg., Washington 5, d 

United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 4. 
Est. 1836. Editor: C. B. Axford. Subscription, 
$20. sree page, 9!/2x15; 4 cols., 21/3. Published 
every business day. Forms close day Piss: 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 878. 
Rates—5,000 lines, 55c; 10,000 lines, 48c; 15,- 
000 lines, 40c. 





Arkansas Banker, Pyramid Bldg., Little Rock. 
Published by Ark. Bankers’ Assn. Est. 1917. 
Editor: Jeff Burnett. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 25th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency ag ge 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, i gross, 1,166. Paid, 
744. Rates—l page, 350, #3 page, $40; 1/3 
page, $22. 





Auditgram, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 
Published by Natl. Assn. of Bank Auditors 


and Comptrollers. Est. 1925. Editor: D. R. 

gpa ey Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 8,464: 


grow: 9,015. iP ah P th P 
imes a 
0 $120,00 b0 $107 
12 700. 0 146. oO 3 % 


1 = 

6 
Bank News, 912 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
6, Mo. Published by Financial Pubs., Ine. 
Est. 1901. Editor: Lloyd C. Riggs. Subscri 
tion, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/%. Pu 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 


——. 15-0. a 2h P th P 
imes ‘a age ‘a 
1 $130.00 $150.00 $3 50 
6 155.0 122.00 
12 141. 60 106. 50. 5 
Red, $50; other colors, $70; bleed, $15. 
Banker & Trad 89 Beach St., Boston 11. 
Est. 1872. Subscription, $24. Type “5 8l/ox 


13; 4 cols., 2’'. Published Saturday. Forms 
close 10 days prec. Agency dissolute, 15-2. 
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Circulation, sworn, 3,483; 3,824. 
= rates—2 inches $228; aul ‘ould inch, 





Bankers Digest. National City Bank Bld 
Dallas 1, Texas. Est. 1952. Editor: Lani Rob. 
ley. Subscription, $3.25. Type page, 71/4x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published Monday. Forms close 
Wednesday. 14 discounts, Me Circula- 
tion sworn, 1, 5. fo 1,600. Rates—1 page, 
$80; 12, page, /4 page, $20. "Dolor, $25 





Bankers Monthly. P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
Published by Rand McNally & Co. Est. 1883. 
Editor: J. H. Peters. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
94. Published 15th. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 21,657: gross, 23,400. Banks, 
bank officials, 19,955; investment banking, 
1,097; others, 11,297. Rates— th P 
$125.00 


Times $350 0 ® 68 to 
6 0.00 115.00 
105.00 


12 3.00 21S. 00 
4A colors, $100" bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 95. 


® 


Banking. 12 E. 36th St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by American Bankers Assn. Est. 1908. 
Editor: William R. Kuhns. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 25th 
eS Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 36.246; gross, 38,502. Banks and 
eereorat firms, 17,375; their officers, 7,585; 
1 1,575; directors, 5,301; others, 


Rat °S~ 
“ke 60 6 


303 00 
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disiSp bo 
194.00 
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3 $48 5.00 
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12 4S, 00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, $45. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 93. 


Banking Law Journal, 89 Beach St., 
Est. 1846. Subscription, $15. 





Boston 11. 


ey 
2 cols., 21/4. Published 10th. Forms , done ith 
Agency oe 15-2. Rates— yh P 
1 $198 $ 540 bo 
a7 0 


Times $68 Pa : 
6 
12 110. Ob a 60 ry oo 





Barron’s—National Business and Financial 
Weekly. 50 Broadway, New York 4. Est. 1921. 
Subscription, $15. Type page, 81/4xll}4; 4 
cols., 2'’. Published Mond ay. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
73,706. ates—3, 00 lines, $1.40; 8,500 lines, 
$1.30; 17,000 lines, $1.25. 


13 145.00 110.00 70.00 
26 130.00 100.00 60.00 
52 110.00 85.00 50.00 

Bleed, $15. 


Eastern Banker, 16 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
2. Est. 1946. Editor: Harris Vennema. Type 
page. 8xll; 4 cols., 2’. Published Saturday. 
orms close Thursday. Agency Glacquals 
15-0. Circulation, sworn, 4.36: gross, 
Rates—Open per line, 35c; 12 times, per "toe 
30c; 1,000 lines, 30c. 


Bleed, $20 


Finance, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Est. 
1941. Editor: Sam B. Lyons. ‘Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 ome. 21/4. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,193; gross, 5,654. Banks and 
officers, 2,790; industrial, 887; others, 425. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Foye 
1 .00 


240.00 








180.00 110.00 


00.00 155.00 90.00 | 


12 2 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $30. 
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Financial World, 86 Trinit 
Est. 1902. Subscription, a. Ty Type 
3 cols., 214. Published Monday. 
Wed. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ota, rl Rates— 


Ti 2 
bi $628 6 $2586 iS 


26 380. i 35. 00 
52 495.00 335.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
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Hoosier Banker, Union Tile Bldg., Indianapo- | 
ankers Assn. | 


lis 4. Published by Indiana 
Est. 1916. Editor: D. E. Warrick. Subscription, 


$3. Type page, 7x8; 3 cols., 21/4. Published | 


15th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 2,64 647; gross, 2,990. Paid, 
1,158. Rates— ¥ 

$ 1% 


Times 
1 $109 0.00 
67.00 


90.00 
12 80.00 61.00 yy vy 
Color, $25. 





Illinois Banker, The, 105 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3. Est. 1916. Editor: A. T. Etcheson. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. fv ished monthly. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


sworn, 2. gross, 2.685. Rates— 
4 P 
511900 $ 40-0 Pd 
+00 00 


Times I, Pa . 
i 46 
90.00 30. 60 


6 
12 





The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl St., New York 4. 
Est. 1891. Editor: George Wanders. Subscrip- 
tion, daily, $300; weekly, $75. Daily, type 
page, 87 pl: weekly, 93x15. Sgeney dis- 
counts, Circulation, sworn, week] 

930; IS a. 144. Combination rates—. | See 
cial and General per agate line, 60c; full 
Pas e, $379.20. Lega notices, $6. 30 per col. 

; 1 page, $283.50 





Burroughs Clearing House, 2nd and Bur- 
roughs Ave., Detroit 32. Published by Bur- 
— « Corp. Est. ie oe se Son: 
joone. Ty ge, ax cols., I. 
Published Pst. orms close 6th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 100,563; gross, 108,738. U. S. 
and officers, 62,592; Canadian and 
foreign, 15,197; others, including savings and 
loa: insurance and investment houses, 
23, 147, Rates— 


Ti 1P, 2 1 
2 $650) bo $466.65 i ons 6 


6 575.0 215.00 
12 540. 00 370. 00 210.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $30. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 7. Est. 1839. Subscription, 

, Type page, 103%x13; 5 cols., 2'’. Gen'l 
news and advertising issue pub. Thur.; 
Forms close Wed. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates—Railroad, Industrial, Public Utility & 
Commercial—2,500 —_, $1.18; 5,000 lines, 
$1.14; 10,000 lines, $1.00 


Commercial West, 603 2nd Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 2. Est. 1901. Editor: Roger ‘Lewis. Sub- 
seri tion, $6. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 

ublished Sat. ‘corms close Tues. A ency dis- 
png 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 4,007; gross, 
t 4 Rates— 0 
imes for /, Page ly, P 

l $0000 isa $ 95.00 








Bact dent Rank 


PO. 
Center, Minn. -— 1950. Editor: H. F. Bell. 
Subscription, $6. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published 15th prec. Forms close 7th. 
Age’ ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 


# gross, 7 Rates— 
Vy, Page 
$ 05.00 


2/, Page 

$200.6 $160:00 
1 és 60 
= colors, $75, except red, $60; bleed, 


Box 267, Sauk 





Times 
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180. ‘00 120.00 





Sptenichel Banker, Lincoln Bank Tower, Fort 

ne 2, Ind. Published : American Indus- 
oar Bankers’ Assn. Est. 1934. Editor: Myron 
R. Bone. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 


* gross, Te saga 2 ty P 
limes age age 
1 12500 # 90.00 # 50.00 
6 75.00 40.00 
12 190.00 70.00 35.00 





Investment Posters - est, 150 Broadway, 
New York 38. Est. ditor: Eliot H. Sharp. 
Subscription, $12. te ree. page, 41/)x7!/g; 2 cols., 
2'/g. Published Mon orms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, Vi5-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 5,875; gross, 6,382. Paid, 
5,184. Rates, financial adv.—l page, $176; 13 
pages, $162; 26 pages, $150; 52 pages, $130. 
Fractions, pro rata. 

Color, 25%; bleed, 15%. 





Investor, 150 Broadway, New York 38. Est. 
1950. Editor: Ray Trigger. Subscription, $6. 
Type page, 41/2x7'; 2 cols., 2s. Published 
monthly. Forms close 13th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 15,466; gross, 
16,533. Controlled, 391. Rates—l page, $152; 
6 pages, $140; 12 pages, $124. 

Color, 25%; bleed, 15%. 
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USE BANKERS MONTHLY 
TO REACH... 


* 14,180 bank presidents— 
representing every commercial 
bank, trust company and mutual 
savings bank in the U.S. 

* 5,775 bank lending, 
correspondent, investment, trust 
and operations officers 

* 1,097 investment bankers 

and brokers—representing every 
member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange, plus major 
non-member investment 
banking houses 

* 1,297 financial officers of 
leading commercial, industrial, 
transportation and utility 
corporations 


INFLUENCE 
THE MEN WHO... 


* Make the loan and investment 
decisions for the nation’s banks 
* Channel the placement of 
correspondent bank balances 

* Deal in U.S. and municipal 
securities, corporate stocks, bonds 
* Manage the investment of 
personal, pension and 
profit-sharing trust funds 

* Channel the placement 

of corporate funds 

* Manage the internal 
operations of banks, direct 
purchases of equipment 


PAL) 
Ai 
wil 


National Magazine of Finance 


RAND MSNALLY & CO. PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
111 Eighth Ave, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Magazine of Wall Street and Business An- 
. 90 Broad St., New York 4. Est. 1907. 
Wyckott Sone Ba $20. Type 
7x10; cols., ublished every 
other. ioe He Forms yee 8 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
on une, 1956, ——_ Rates— 


Ke 8.00 


l 
13 
382 60 


26 
Bleed, 10%. 





Michigan Investor, 642 Beaubien St., Detroit 
26. Est. 1902. Editor: George A. Harding. Sub- 
scription, $7.50. Type page, 7!/gxl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Saturday. Forms close Tues- 
day. eatin” ans, 15-0. Rates— 
Times age \/, age 

1 $100 00 $ 60.00 

68.00 36.00 

26 65.00 34.00 

52 60.00 32.00 
Color, $35. 





Mid-Continent Banker, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 
2. Est. 1904. — = J. Wengert. Sub- 
scription, $3. 7 e, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. 
Published Ist. cme close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4,596; gross, 5,329. Banks and 
bank officers, 3,914; bank directors, 525; 
ee 140. Rates— ah P y, 

imes | age 

i fies 00 $100.5 0 

3 00 00 

0.00 0.00 és 00 
~ N eae $75; heed, 10%. 





Mid-Western Banker, 757 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee 2. Est. 1910. Editor: Howard W. 
Clark. Subscription, $3. ee page, 7x10; 3 
=. 2\%. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. 
ney et 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
zise, gross, 3,088 ea ys 
imes e 
bi 20-00 $ 8865 00 


1 16s 00 
6 135.00 
12 125.00 100. 00 60. 00 





Mississippi Banker, P. O. Box 37, iyeiern ~ 
Published by Miss. ne Assn. Est. 191 
Editor: Leigh Watkins, Jr. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7x95; 3 cols., 2'/4. Published 25th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, 403; gross, 491. Paid, 
om Rates— iP 2h P hy P 
imes ‘a age e 
i bo $ 27,00 3 18.00 
148.50 99. 00 
297.00 


} . = 
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Mortgage Banker, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. Published Bt Mortgage Bankers 
Assn. of America. Est. 9. Editor: George H. 
Knott. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2!,. Published 15th prec. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 5-0. Circulation, 
oe. 4,199; prose. 4, ees Wy P 
imes age 
$175 06 $140. $ 90.00 
6 ¥150.00 120.00 75.00 
12 135.00 105.00 65.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 15%. 





Mountain States Banker, Railway wry 
Bldg., Denver 2. Est. 1919. cage as C.' Scar- 
boro. Subscription, $5. Type 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Pu lished 25th. Vous “olaes 10th. 
Agency iscounts, 15-0. Rates— y 

§ Sots 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 
i $110 00 # 85.00 
95.00 75.00 45.00 


12 85.00 65.00 40.00 





National Savings and Loan Journal, Ring 
Bldg., Weshingtan 6, D. C. Published by Na- 
tional + ie 2 and Loan League. Est. 1945. 
Man. ed . Kerwin. Subscription, $4. 
Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 6-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 2.401; gross, 2,462, Paid, 
—_- Rates— p Yh P : 
imes a age Vz Page 
i bp $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
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725.00 
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12 1, 300. 00 450.00 
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1 $190.00 
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12 135.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10% 





Oklahoma Banker, Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2. Published by Oklahoma Diniecs Assn. 
Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. Type page, 77sx 
95; 3 cols., 2%. Published Tet, forme close 
lSth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 1 page, 
$70; 2 page, $40; 14 page, $25. 





Over-the-Counter Securities Review, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Est. 1951. Editor: Ralph P. aa Ho 
Jr. Subscription, $5. Type page, a Fo 1 col. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 6,738; 
gross, 7,228. Rates— 
Times 1 30 e Y/. 

1 $120.00 ‘Ve tp $485 bo 


12 "90. 00 rs ‘ 30. 60 
Bleed, 15%. 





Pacific Bank 71 Columbia. “om 
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Savings and Loan News, 22] N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1. Published by United States Sav- 
ings and Loan Leggs we ge Donald Coe- 
nen. Type page, x10; cols., 214. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close jos Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 19,560; gross, 23,208. Savings 
and loan assns., state and local leagues and 
Federal home loan banks, 19,215; others, 521. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Soto 

1 $350.00 “e090 

6 225.00 

12 280. 0 195.00 
4K colors, $75; Pleed, 10%. 





Savings Bank Journal, 32 Broadway, New 
York . 3 Est. 1919. ged Harold E. Group. 
Subscription, $5. page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
244. Pu lished 15th.” Fodns close Ist. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,286; gross, 2,760. Savings 
banks, trustees, officers, 1,683; mortgage 
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(See also Engineering Construction) 


Industry anticipates record volume 
despite decline in housing starts 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= BUILDING CONSTRUCTION is ex- 
pected once again to continue its 
upward surge this year. 

Major advances during 1957 are 
seen coming from private business 
building, private industrial building 
and public works. Private residen- 
tial building, the subject of opti- 
mistic predictions, has in actuality 
continued to decline during the 
first months of 1957. 

Industry leaders again foresee in 
1957 the development of a trend 
that will continue into well in the 
’60’s: a stable volume of housing, a 
gradual easing of commercial build- 
ing, a mounting volume of indus- 
trial building and an expansion of 
that type of government construc- 
tion which most directly serves the 
needs of private economy. These 
gains are expected to offset what- 
ever sag develops in residential 
building, although this will be re- 
versed when a renewed uptrend in 
family formation gets under way in 
the next six or seven years. 

Here is how some authorities see 
the development of various types of 
building during the period ahead: 


® Industrial building will move at 
a quickened rate, and should ad- 
vance some 10% this year to a $3.4 
billion total. 


© Commercial building will enjoy 
a good 1957, although the advance 
will not be as great as during last 
year. Office buildings will again ac- 
count for much new construction in 
this field, and the shopping center 
building boom will still be of siza- 
ble proportions, sparked by new 
areas growing out of the Federal 
highway program. 


© Residential building is expected 
to rise about 3.5% over last year’s 
volume. Cooperative apartment 
house building is seen as a big 
gainer, while hotel and motel build- 
ing are said to be headed for what 
one source calls “a minor boom.” 

In the field of new private homes, 
however, March of this year wit- 


nessed the lowest rate of starts in 
the past 8 years, and there were 
indications that 1957 would see 
about 880,000 new homes, as against 
1,118,100 in 1956 and 1,300,000 in 
1955. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue, since March FHA mortgage 
insurance applications were 35% 
lower than in the same month of 
1955. 

Despite population increases, con- 
struction of new homes is now run- 
ning well below the rate of new 
family formation in the U. S. New 
houses started this year will not 
even take care of the needs of 
1957’s new families, without regard 
to” the need for replacement of cur- 
rently obsolete houses. 

Builders and mortgage lenders 
are in disagreement as to the cause 
of the fall-off. While both groups 
had earlier maintained that govern- 
ment restrictions on mortgage in- 
terest rates were the chief reason, 
early this year a spokesman for the 
savings and loan associations took 
the public position that the leading 
reason for the decline was uncer- 
tainty among builders as to the 
level of demand for new homes. 
Builders pointed out, however, that 
loans were available only to pro- 
spective buyers who have enough 
cash to make a substantial (30% to 
40% was the figure used) down 
payment or were “so desperately in 
need of housing that they will pay 
the savings and loan lender premi- 
ums ranging anywhere from 5% to 


10% of the mortgage for the privi- 
lege of getting a G. I. Loan.” 

® Religious and institutional 
building will boom. About 20% of 
the total expended in the religious 
field will be for Sunday schools, 
parish houses and like structures 
other than churches. Capacity in 
dormitories will have to be en- 
larged about 30% during the next 
five years to meet demand for pri- 
vate higher education. Private hos- 
pital construction will continue to 
move ahead, aided by foundation 
grants, 


® Utility construction will again 
be heavy, with population increases 
and rise in national income having 
a particularly good effect upon 
telephone and telegraph construc- 
tion, pipe lines and electric power 
building. About 5% to 10% of this 
activity will involve the construc- 
tion of buildings. 


e Public construction of various 
types is expected to reach its high- 
est peacetime level this year, both 
in absolute volume and in propor- 
tion to total new activity. A shift 
from Federal to state and local ex- 
penditure will continue, with about 
80% of total public outlay coming 
from the latter two sources. 

In public construction during 
1957, school building, highway con- 
struction and sewer and water fa- 
cilities will go ahead. Federal ex- 
penditures will be heavy on the 
side of both military and highway 
activities. 

The continued upsurge of build- 
ing activity in 1957 is expected to 
be based upon such factors as 
these: 


© A growing economy. In 1957 
the economy generally will be in an 
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THE OUTLOOK 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 


By Thomas S. Holden 
Vice Chairman,F.W.Dodge Corporation 


The year 1956 was a record-breaker for total 
construction volume, although an off-year for 
housing activity. It was a record-breaker for total 
output of goods and services, but an off-year for 
automobile production. Neither of the setbacks 
in these two major activities nor a mid-year steel 
strike was enough to overcome the basic expan- 
sion urge of the nation’s economy. 


As a matter of fact, housing and automobile 
production both had to slow down last year be- 
cause they were winded from running too fast in 
1955. Aggressive salesmanship aided by easy- 
payment terms enables both of these industries 
at times to advance so much faster than most 
other businesses that corrective setbacks become 
inevitable in the interest of balanced progress 
for the total economy. 


In recent years the nation’s combined expend- 
itures for new private residential buildings and 
consumers’ durable goods (which include auto- 
mobiles) have been running close to 11 per cent 
of the gross national product. In 1950 and again 
in 1955, these combined expenditures ran close 
to 13.5 per cent of the gross national product. 
Each of these high-percentage years was followed 
by a year of sharp declines in Leia starts and 
automobile production. Sometimes a buyers’ 
strike against rising costs may initiate the mar- 
ket’s corrective action. Last year, rising con- 
struction costs probably had some effect in re- 
ducing output ol owden dwelling units, but the 
more potent brake on housing activity was the 
progressive tightening of housing credit, which 
came about largely through the play of natural 
forces in the money market. 


It is abundantly clear that the developments 
of 1956 represented only a moderate slowdown 
in certain phases of the nation’s great expansion 
movement that has been going on during the 
past 10 years, not an interruption. The money 
squeeze was a forceful reminder of the fact that 
our credit machinery is equipped with brakes as 
well as with an accelerator. It was a warning that 
if further expansion is to be accomplished with- 
out price inflation, it must be financed with 
savings and not bank credit. The braking opera- 
tion of 1956 did not prevent the nation’s con- 
sumers, with their augmented er capita incomes, 
from increasing their expenditures $12 billion 
over what they spent in 1955. It did not prevent 
private investment from increasing by $5 billion, 
or government expenditures from increasing by 
about $2 billion. In 1956, the gross national 
=< averaged 5 per cent higher than in 1955. 

‘otal construction put in place last year amounted 
to $44.3 billion, an all-time record, 3 per cent 
over the 1955 total; a decrease of more than a 
billion dollars in new residential building expend- 
itures was offset by an increase of $2.5 billion 
in non-residential building and engineering 
expenditures. 


The basic growth factors which have stimu- 
lated construction demands in the recent years 
of constantly rising volume continue unabated. 
Population continues to increase by about 3 
million persons annually, employment is at peak 
levels, wages and per capita income continue to 
rise, the urge for better living standards and 
better houses and better community facilities has 
not lessened, wage increases spur industry to 
further technological improvements and to large 
investments in modern plants and productive 
facilities. With respect to housing, no revision 
of previous potential demand estimates is re- 

uired merely because there was a setback in 

956 and early 1957. Our view is that potential 
demand continues in the range of 1.1 million to 
1.3 million new non-farm dwelling units annually, 
although active demand will tend to conform to 
specific credit conditions prevailing at different 
times. Highway construction has been increasing 
steadily ever since the end of World War II, 
and can scarcely be called a new factor in the 
situation. But the new national highway program 
gives a tremendous added impetus to this im- 
portant activity The far-reaching program con- 
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Architectural 


_ RECORD 


locates and sells 


...and why ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is 
the strong first choice of building products 


advertisers year after year — again in 1957 

1. 80% of today’s building market dollars are controlled by architects 
and the engineers who work with them. 

2. Every month, Architectural Record reaches the architects and 
engineers verifiak‘y responsible for more than 85% of all plans 
and specifications for architect-designed buildings. 

3. Guided by Dodge Reports of building activity, Architectural 
Record features editorially every month the types of buildings 
that mean business for architects, engineers and advertisers. 


Scope and character of the 
Architectural Record market 


Three general types of structures pro- 
vide most of the architect’s work. They 
are also the major market for high 
quality building materials, equipment 
and systems: 

1. Nonresidential buildings, such as 
stores, schools, factories, theaters, hos- 
pitals, public buildings, churches and 
transportation terminals. 

2. Apartments, hotels and dormitories. 

3. Custom-designed houses for owner 
occupancy and quality houses for builder 
clients. 

Such buildings are designed and built 
to yield a long-term return in either in- 
come or owner satisfaction. Architects 
and engineers who plan them select and 
specify the products they need on the 
basis of such factors as appearance, 
functional efficiency, maintenance cost, 
durability, and reputation of the manu- 
facturer. 

Architect-designed buildings are not 
only a quality market, they are a big mar- 
ket. They account for 80% of all building 
activity today. 


Who reads Architectural Record? 


The national total of architects in 
private practice, commerce, industry and 
government is approximately 20,700. 
Some 17,200 architects, and 9,400 engi- 
neers working with architects in the 
selection and specification of building 
products are subscribers to Architectural 
Record. Architectural Record serves 
more architects—and more engineers— 
than any other architectural magazine. 

The balance of the Record’s 36,663 
net paid circulation consists of designers, 
draftsmen, students, builders, trade con- 
tractors and others who are outside the 


architectural and engineering professions 
but have sufficient interest in architec- 
ture and architectural engineering to 
cause them to subscribe to the Record 
voluntarily. Such subscriptions are 
accepted but they are not sought. The 
Record is a workbook for active archi- 
tects and engineers. 


How Architectural Record selects 
architect and engineer subscribers 

Daily Dodge Reports indicate accu- 
rately which architects are designing what 
buildings and where. This is the working 
basis of the Record’s continuous, me- 
thodical circulation development among 
active architects and engineers. System- 
atic checks show that no less than 85% of 
all current planning of architect-designed 
buildings is on the boards of Record sub- 
scribers. (Ask us for details.) 

A unique feature of Architectural 
Record’s value to advertisers is its sure 
coverage, not of mere numbers of archi- 
tects and engineers, but of those particu- 
lar architects and engineers who, at any 
given time, are actually working on plans 
and specifications that mean orders for 
building products. 


Why architects and engineers 
read Architectural Record 

Architectural Record concentrates on 
the two major professional job-interests 
of active architects and engineers: 

1. Latest developments in sound archi- 
tectural practice—design, construction, 
materials, equipment, and building and 
product research. 

2. The kinds of nonresidential and 
residential buildings that mean business 
for the architect and engineer (featured 
in the Record, type by type, at the time 
when each is in greatest demand). 

Architectural Record’s editorial con- 





templated cannot fail to transform large areas, 
both urban and rural; to involve demolitions and 
changes of existing properties; and to stimulate 
various types of new building projects in the 
vicinity of the big new highways. 


Residential construction contracts for the 48 
states in the first quarter of this year amounted 
to $2,799,340,000, a decline of 5 per cent from 
the corresponding quarter of 1956. Nevertheless, 
we expect a moderate upturn in the rate of new 
residential construction in the last half of this 
year as a result of some easing in the money 
market and some form of Governmental action 
directed toward improving the residential con- 
struction picture. 


Non-residential building contracts during the 
first three months of 1957 totaled $2,826,647,000, 


up 9 per cent from the comparable period of 1956. 
Contracts for commercial buildings were up 15 
per cent, for educational buildings up 5 per cent, 
for hospitals up 79 per cent, for religious buildings 
up 35 per cent, for public buildings up 16 per 
cent, for social and recreational buildings up 12 
per cent, for large residential buildings up 44 
per cent. Manufacturing building contracts in 
the first quarter, however, were 9 per cent below 
the year-earlier level. 


Heavy engineering contracts amounted to 
$1,912,573,000 in the first quarter of this year, 
14 per cent higher than the frst quarter of 1956. 


Total contracts for future construction in the 
first three months of 1957 were valued at 
$7,538,560,000 which was 4 per cent above the 
corresponding period last year. 
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the top buying influences in the building market... 


tent is dictated 4, bs editorial objective 
of long standing. That objective is maxi- 
mum usefulness to architects and engi- 
neers in terms of the projects on their 
boards—today and in the foreseeable 
future. 


Actual volume of planning for each 
type of architect-designed building, as 
revealed by Dodge Reports on specific 
projects for future construction, is the 
editorial guide to what types of build- 
ings to emphasize in each issue. The 
result is “‘Building Types’—a special 
monthly study devoted to one type of 
building currently on architects’ boards. 
Since 1937 more than 241 such studies 
have been published, covering buildings 
ranging from hospitals to houses, and 
from schools to industrial buildings, each 
featured at a time when it was high in 
importance to Record readers. This is 
an exclusive Record feature. 


Architectural Record also provides to 
its readers an unequalled quantity of 
editorial content. In 1956 the Record 
published a total of 1481 editorial pages, 
an average of 123 per month. 


Is the Record right in its editorial 
policy of giving architects and engineers 
specialized information designed for im- 
mediate usefulness to them in their work? 


Architectural Record serves more 
architects—and more engineers—than 
any other architectural magazine. 


Architects and engineers have voted 
Architectural Record their preferred 
magazine in 95 out of 104 reader prefer- 
ence studies sponsored by manufac- 
turers and their advertising agencies. 
We’ll be happy to send you a summary 
of these results. 


For use in their work—architects, 
engineers and students have bought 
in the last ten years over a half-million 
dollars worth of reprints of ‘‘Time- 
Saver Standards’’ pages from the 
Record’s Architectural Engineering 
Section. 


Special Western Section 


Additional evidence of the Record’s 
policy of giving its readers information 
directly useful to them in their work is 
the Western Section. This is an integral 
all-western advertising and editorial sec- 
tion bound into 6,655 copies of the 
Record distributed in the eleven western 
states and Texas. In 1956, 42 different 
advertisers told their product story to 
western architects and engineers in the 
Western Section. 


Architectural Record stretches 
your advertising dollar 


Through a single vertical magazine 
you now can: 

1. Reach the men who verifiably con- 
trol four out of five dollars in the archi- 
tect-designed building market (which is 
over three-quarters of the total building 
market). 

2. Give your advertising maximum 
opportunity to be seen and read because 
it is in the magazine architects and 
engineers consult first. 


3. Buy this top qualitative coverage 
at the lowest cost per page per thousand. 


Result: Advertising leadership 


For ten years more manufacturers 
of building products and their agencies 
have placed more pages of advertising 
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private practice: 
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Civil 
Electrical 
Mechanical 
All other 
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Summary of Architect and Engineer Circulation 


From business analysis of subscriptions based on November 1956 issues 
(December 31, 1956 A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements) 


Architectural, architectural-engineering firms and 
architects and architect-engineers in private practice: 


Subscriptions in company name, owners and corporate 
Registered staff architects classified by business 


Registered staff architects (““Miscellaneous” and 


Total architect circulation .............++ 17,241 


Consulting engineering firms and engineers in 


Subscriptions in company name, owners and corporate 


Staff engineers classified by business and industry . 5,098 
Staff engineers (“Miscellaneous” and “Awaiting 


Total engineer circulation ..............+. 


Total architect and engineer circulation ... 26,648 
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Editorial Values 


Editorial content designed for maxi- 
mum usefulness to active architects 
and engineers im terms of work 
actually on their boards, as revealed 
by Dodge Reports. 

Special Western editorial and ad- 
vertising section. 


Full market information resources 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Largest editorial volume. 


Thirty-six competitive awards 
for editorial excellence. 





Advertising Values 





Demonstrated coverage of thearchi- 
tects and engineers responsible for 
85% of the total dollar volume of 
all architect-designed buildings. 
Largest architect and largest en- 
gineer circulation. 

Consistently voted the preferred 
magazine of architects, and engi- 
neers who work with architects. 
Lowest cost per page per thousand 
architects and engineers. 


Largest advertising volume. 
Largest number of advertisers. 

















in Architectural Record than in any 
other architectural magazine. In 1956, 
623 building product manufacturers 
(77% of all manufacturers using one or 
more of the three leading architectural 
magazines) placed 3,244 pages of ad- 
vertising in the Record, 41% more pages 
than they placed in the second mag- 
azine, 68% more than they placed in 
the third magazine. 

Our research department has prepared 
a detailed advertising analysis showing 
space run in each architectural maga- 
zine in 1956 by individual manufac- 
turers in each of thirty-four product 
classifications. Tell us what products 
you are interested in and we will gladly 
send you the breakdown. 


We welcome the opportunity to an- 
alyze with you the current market 
for building products as revealed by 
Dodge data, and the influences govern- 
ing the sale of your products. Just drop 
a note to the address below or consult 
your nearest Architectural Record 
representative. 


“Workbook of the 
active architect 
and engineer’ 


F.w. DODGE 


CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Uf 
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Building 

expansive phase. Gross national 
production promises to move from 
a range of $408 billion to $410 bil- 
lion to a point in the neighborhood 
of $425 billion. Employment will be 
at high level and national income 
will get another substantial boost. 
Under these circumstances con- 
struction is bound to share in that 
expansion as it invariably has, ex- 
cept during wartime. It may be ex- 
pected that construction will main- 
tain the high ratio to gross national 
product that it reached in 1955 and 
1956 (11.0% and 10.8% respective- 
ly). In 1957 it may be around 11%. 


e A friendly business atmos- 
phere. It is assumed that the fed- 
eral administration will remain 
friendly to business—that it will 
maintain the confidence of both 
consumers and investors in the 
strength of the economy. 


e An expansion of investment. 
The fiscal soundness of the federal 
government should lend support to 
the continued expansion of capital 
investment, which so far as the in- 
dustry’s interest is concerned, will 
be reflected mainly in a further ad- 
vance in the volume of commercial 
and industrial building. At the 
same time the current uptrend in 
savings, which may be expected to 
persist into next year, should in- 
crease the availability of borrowed 
funds. The expansiveness of de- 
mand, however, is such that it will 
quickly absorb all the money ob- 


tainable and will leave little or no 
prospect for any reduction in in- 
terest rates. 


e A multiplying population. Be- 
cause the number of potential 
household-formers remains at a 
relatively low level, the rate of in- 
crease in the number of households 
will be fairly stable at around 800,- 
000. On the other hand, the rate of 
population growth will continue 
upward, bringing its pressure to 
bear on the housing supply. The 
steady advancement in family in- 
come will make it possible to seek 
improvement in the standard of 
housing. 

The potential expansion of house- 
building will be held back, how- 
ever, by the tight controls on the 
money market, by the arbitrary 
FHA and VA interest regulation 
and by numerous impediments 
which the 1956 Housing Act went 
only part of the way in removing. 


e A spreading road net. A new 
stimulating influence will be intro- 
duced by the expanded highway 
program, which will not only be di- 
rectly a major source of activity but 
will also bring incentive to practi- 
cally every other form of construc- 
tion. While the stimulus of this pro- 
gram will be cumulative during the 
next decade, even 1957 will begin 
to demonstrate its effects on new 
residential subdivisions, regional 
shopping centers and _ industrial 
park development. 


How Population Trends Influence the Housing Market 
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© A good supply of materials. The 
uptrend in the prices of building 
products, although certain to con- 
tinue as a result of the steel settle- 
ment and other factors, is seen as 
likely to be mild, and-is not ex- 
pected to have any major effect on 
plans. No real shortages of materi- 
als are likely to develop, although 
tight supplies might continue for 
structural steel, and cement and 
gypsum products. 

In the longer-range picture, in- 
dustry leaders see 2 billion houses 
needed by 1970, and an annual con- 
struction volume of $100 billion. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The wholesale price index for 
building materials had reached 
131.2 by April, 1956 (1947-49 = 
100), a 5.7 point rise in the four 
months since the end of the previ- 
ous year. 

According to one source, there 
are but 25 builders in the United 
States building more than 1,000 
homes each per year. Of these, 14 
will construct some 32,000 homes 
and the remaining 11 about 15,000 
this year. 

Another 100 are in the 500-home 
per year group, 200 put up 300 
homes each annually and some 500 
construct 100 each. These 825 build- 
ers are said to account for more 
than 200,000 of the 1 million homes 
built each year throughout the 
country. 

The builder, however, is a shift- 
ing target. The individual builders 
who constitute this relatively small 
group change rapidly from year to 
year, while a 2-house builder, in 
some cases, may represent greater 
buying power than a 50-house 
builder because of non-residential 
building and remodeling which may 
constitute a considerable portion of 
his activity. 


= REAL ESTATE BUILDERS. A large 
scale operator in residential con- 
struction is the real estate builder. 
As head of a real estate company, 


@ He owns or controls land and 
has development experience 


@ He has access to established 
sources of mortgage money and 
credit 

® He has a trained sales organi- 
zation experienced in multiple sell- 
ing 


@ He handles trades and can dis- 
pose of existing homes for buyers 
of new homes. 

Many real estate builders have a 
construction department as part of 
their real estate company. Others 
have a number of small contractors 
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If your building product advertising 

is designed to create and support SALES, 
DUN & BRADSTREET* reports that... 


YOU MUST SELL EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE BUILDING TEAM 


DUN & BRADSTREET, in analyzing the findings of a personal- 
interview survey made among America’s leading building 
product sales directors, reports that... 


“It is clear that most sales directors have little faith in the principle 
that the decision to buy building products is effectively invested in 
one man. There is little doubt that sales directors believe that the 
building team concept of selling is a fundamental and active part of 
successful building product sales strategy. 

“Three quarters of all responding manufacturers consider it essen- 
tial to reach two or more members of the building team with their 
sales messages. Only one out of every nine considers the architect, 
alone, to be solely responsible for the buying decision.” 


DUN & BRADSTREET, in continuing its analysis on the im- 
portance of the building team, acknowledges the importance 
of the architect—but puts that importance into perspective: 


“It is interesting to note that 21% of the large firms (annual sales 
of $100 million and more) and 29% of the medium firms (annual 
sales between $20 million and $99.9 million) do not even mention 
the architect as essential in the buying decision. On the other hand, 
only 14% of the small firms relegate the architect to a position of 
unimportance. In addition, it is perhaps significant that the large, and 
presumably most successful, firms give the contractor and the owner 
much greater emphasis as a buying factor than do the smaller firms.” 
*Source: HOW BUILDING PRODUCTS ARE SOLD. For a copy of this DUN 
& BRADSTREET report on a personal-interview study made among leading 
building product manufacturers and distributors, write: Market Reseach Man- 
ager, Architectural FORUM, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








FORUM EXERTS GREATEST 
BUILDING TEAM INFLUENCE 


In survey after survey among 
almost all types of building team 
members, FORUM is voted the No. 1 
Influence on American building 
today. This is not surprising. Only 
FORUM integrates all the building 
functions — civic development, 
design trends, engineering tech- 
niques construction procedures and 
financing methods for every type of 
non-residential building team. To 
you, this means valuable sales sup- 
port. FORUM sells the entire build- 
ing team — as a single, decision- 
making buying unit. 


SURVEYS OF 
BUILDING TEAM MEMBERS* 


(Samples Used Were Taken from Lists Which 
Have Absolutely No Connection with Archi- 
tectural FORUM or TIME Inc.) 
Magazine Preferred 

Group Surveyed FORUM Record P/A 
Archs. (AIA Members) 35.3% 28.1% 24.9% 
Archs. with Work Pubd. 48.2% 26.4% 17.8% 
Chain Store Execs. 59.0% f 7.0% 
Bank Execs. 58.9% : 2.7% 
Bidg. Owners & Mgrs. 75.5% ; 2.4% 


Title Ins. Co. Chief 
Appraisers 61.1% e 0.0% 


Util. Co. Execs. 34.8% a 6.1% 
Air Term. Mgrs. 23.5% ! 13.7% 
Pub. Officials 72.7% + 0.0% 
Gen. Contrs. 71.4% 
Hosp. Admintrs. 42.3% 
Coll. Admintrs. 46.6% 
Hotel Owners & Mgrs. 53.8% 
School Supts. 67.2% 


Pres. of Top 
U.S.Corps. 38.7% 


Life Ins. Co. Rity. 
Dept. Heads 59.0% 


*Details on Request. 








FORUM DELIVERS THE BUILDING TEAM 





FORUM EXERTS GREATEST ARCHITECTURAL INFLUENCE 


According to the Columbia University- the architectural firms which, accord- 





FORUM Study of All Registered 
Architects in the U.S.—each of the 
architectural-building magazines de- 
livers numerically equivalent reader- 
ship among architects in the U.S. And 
in addition, duplication of architect 
readers for any pair of these maga- 
zines ranges from 68.3% to 71.6%. But 


ing to Engineering News Record, do 
more than $100,000 worth of work a 
year name FORUM the magazine with 
the greatest influence on their profes- 
sion. The firms which prefer FORUM 
design more buildings per firm... de- 
sign buildings ‘with greater average 
value. 


SURVEY OF LEADING ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS* 
(List Secured from ENR Report of Firms Doing $100,000 or More Annual Business) 


Magazine Architectural 
Preferred irms 


FORUM 352 
Record 293 
P/A 227 


*Details on Request. 


ee 
Number Total Value 


970 $882,378,000 
754 575,336,000 
560 401,368,000 








FORUM DELIVERS 
GREATEST MARKET COVERAGE 


FORUM delivers by far the largest 
circulation in the field. Almost 
every one of FORUM’s subscribers 
—regardless of other business activ- 
ity or interest—is actively engaged, 
has a major influence on the buying 
decisions being made on building 
projects, planned or under way. 


LATEST AVAILABLE AVERAGE 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATIONS 


FORUM 


50,995 
———700 
Record 35,766 


Source: ABC Statements dated December 31, 
1956. 
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FORUM DELIVERS MOST EFFECTIVE 
MARKET CONCENTRATION 


Through FORUM, you concentrate 
advertising more effectively among 
members of U.S. and Canadian 
building teams — in the area of your 
selling activity. FORUM’s U.S. cir- 
culation, alone, exceeds the world- 
wide circulation of any other book 
in the Architectural-Building Field. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSES OF LATEST 
AVAILABLE CIRCULATIONS* 

U.S. & Foreign & 

Canadian Overseas 

Circulation Circulation 
45,052 (86.9%) 6,812 (13.1%) 
36,134 (82.5%) 7,649 (17.5%) 
29,598 (80.7%) 7,070 (19.3%) 


*Analyses of November 1956 issues. 


Source: Consolidation by Architectural 
FORUM of detailed figures in ABC State- 
ments dated December 31, 1956. Analyzed- 
issue circulations exceeded respective six- 
month average total paid circulations as 
foliows: FORUM, by 1.70%; P/A, by 7.19%; 
Record, by 2.52%. 














FORUM DELIVERS 
MOST THOROUGH 
BUILDING TEAM COVERAGE 


With FORUM, you sell all levels of 
building — and buying — decision. 
Architects, engineers, contractors 
and their clients all turn to FORUM 
for ideas — because only FORUM 
serves their individual and collec- 
tive needs for building information. 
It is the only magazine which brings 
together all the data which mean 
the most efficient, most profitable 
buildings. It is the only medium 
which delivers all the factors influ- 
encing building product purchases. 
In this way, your advertising can 
effectively support your sales effort 
by selling your brand at every level 
of building team decision. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LATEST AVAILABLE 
BUSINESS & INDUSTRY ANALYSES 
OF CIRCULATION* 


Record 
23,017 


FORUM P/A 
17,187 25,993 


— 7,530 1,633 1,477 


18,212 8,416 8,751 


Client 
5, 6,7, 9, 10, 
13A-H 


yeeten 1,591 Not Reported 

Students, 

Libraries, Etc. 7,310 7,689 3,418 
131, 14, 15, 16 


*Analyses of November 1956 issues. 


Source: Consolidation by Architectural 
FORUM of detailed figures in ABC State- 
ments dated December 31, 1956. Analyzed- 
issue circulations exceeded respective six- 
month average paid circulations as follows: 
Cun 1.78%; P/A, by 7.33% ; Record, 
y «. ls 














working for them. The latter type 
of operation has become increasing- 
ly important in recent years be- 
cause of land, financing and sales 
problems of the small contractor. 

The real estate builder is usually 
a large operator as compared to the 
average builder. A survey of 2,171 
real estate builders, conducted in 
1955, showed these men planned to 
build an average of 76 new houses 
during 1956 with a dollar volume of 
$986,424. 


% of Real Estate Builders Price Range 

Fit $ 8,000—10,000 
18.5 10,000—12,000 
23.7 
22.1 

















18,000—20,000 
20,000—25 ,000 
Over 25,000 
Source: National Real Estate and 
Building Journal 











= ArcuHitTects. Against a_ dollar 
volume in 1955 of $3.52 million, the 
average architectural organization 
reported early last year $3.93 mil- 
lion construction in the design 
stage, a gain of 11.2% for the 21,965 
architects in the country. 

Educational work is the heaviest, 
in dollar volume, as it has been for 
the past three years. Commercial 
design, also for the third consecu- 
tive year, is in second place. Types 
of buildings, however, which lead 
in dollar volume, are not always 
the types that are occupying the 
attention of the greatest number of 
architects. 

The following table shows dollar 
volume averages and percentages of 
distribution of work: 


% of average $ valume 
Type architect’s work average office 


Education 
Commerce 
Industry 

Housing (Multiple) 
Public U 
Defense... 


Miscellaneous eae | 40,000 
Sourse: Progressive Architecture 


= Do-iIt-yoursELF. Home carpen- 
try, painting and decorating by 
house owners continue to expand 
as the nation enjoys increased 
earnings and greater amounts of 
leisure time. 

No definitive statistics. are availa- 
ble as to the size of this particular 
market, since no records can readi- 
ly be kept of the purposes to which 
purchasers put the power tools, 
lumber, paint or other equipment 
and supplies that they buy. How- 
ever, it is estimated that there are 
at least 12 million home workshops 
in the United States. 

It is known that sales of varying 
types of bench tools are in the 
neighborhood of $65 million annu- 
ally, and that approximately $100 


Building 


million of portable electric tools are 
sold. 

Of the bench tools, some 40% are 
arbor saws, 16% drill presses, 13% 
band saws, and 10% jig saws. Drills 
make up about half of the total of 
portable electric tool sales, with 
saws accounting for some 25%, and 
sanders and polishers about 12%. 
Accessories, such as blades and 
drills and sanding attachments, ac- 
count for about 10% of the total 
dollar volume. 

About 50% of the portable home- 
type power tools produced are sold 
through wholesalers and about 40% 
are sold directly to chains. The re- 
maining 10% moves to retailers 
(other than chains) either directly 
or through manufacturers’ agents. 
Of the same amount handled by 
wholesalers, some 70% is sold to 
hardware retailers and the balance 
to miscellaneous outlets. 

A recent survey indicates that 
40.5% of the nation’s building prod- 
ucts dealers expect that sales to do- 
it-yourself customers will increase 
during 1956. Only one-half of 1% 
anticipate a decline in this market 
this year, while the 59% balance 
sees it remaining at 1955 levels. 


@ PREFABRICATION. Last year, pre- 
fabricated home shipments ran to 
94,791 houses, representing 10% of 
the total single family starts for 
1956. 


e Prefabricated housing distri- 
bution is heaviest in Ohio, which 
accounted for over 16,000 units last 
year. Next was Illinois with 8,000 
and Indiana with 7,368. Lowest was 
New Mexico and Idaho, where dis- 
tribution was negligible. 


© The industry topped the $1 bil- 
lion mark in volume in 1956, with a 
volume of $1,098,010,414, based on 
value of the completed house as 
erected by the builder-dealer. 


e There are slightly over 7,000 
builder-dealers erecting the house 
package delivered from the factory, 
for ultimate sale to the consumer. 

The 1956 production figures com- 
pared with an estimated 93,000 
houses sold by the prefabrication 
industry during 1955. The industry 
is optimistic concerning future 
growth of prefabrication and re- 
ports vastly increased interest from 
potential builder-dealers in pre- 
fabricated products. 

The following estimates of materi- 
al and equipment are the industry- 
wide quantities used by prefabri- 
cating manufacturers and _ their 
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Make these 
FOUR 
BIG ISSUES 


%& MODERNIZATION AND 
NEW CONSTRUCTION GUIDE 
—January 


%& SPECIAL CLEANING ISSUE 
—April 


% ANNUAL AIR CONDITIONING 
NUMBER —July 


> HANDBOOK OF 
BUILDING OPERATION 
—November 


the backbone of your schedule 


to reach 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Consistent Circulation Gain — 30% in four years 


Reflecting its editorial vigor and high readership, BUILDINGS net paid 
(ABC) circulation has increased — by mail promotion only — approxi- 
mately 8% each year during the past four years. Now, more than 7000 
of the nation’s business building owners and managers subscribe — far 
more than any other publication. 


Advertising Skyrockets — 129% increase in four years 


The nation’s business buildings represent one of your biggest potential 
markets. Write today for the new study, “New Construction and Remodel- 
ing,” the most comprehensive study ever made of building management. 


ATEO, 


The Magazine of Building Management ry 
ILDINGS STAMATS PUBLISHING COMPANY e« 
427 Sixth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa N 


Curcat 
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dealers during 1955: 


Distribution panels cram 97, 
Doors — interior — exterior ... 1,067,000 
Felt, rolls of 727,500 
FRONTS OES Th 9h nscna stewie 38,952,000 
Gutters, downspouts, lin. ft. - 10,573,000 
Heating units ... sas 7 
Hot water heaters, 30 gal. .............. 97,000 
Kitchen floor cabinets) 
Kitchen wall cabinets) lin. ft 1,503,500 
Insulation material, sq. ft. .............. 189,732,000 
Lavatories set 
ESSITESA TARE TO cise ona ccescoemsnsse 
Louvres 
ee ee ha See eee eRe 
Medicine cabinets ... 

otif 
Outlets (electric) .0............. 
Plywood, 34"' basis, sq. ft. 
Paint, gals. 
Refrigerators 
Screens 
Screen doors 
SMRNO, 5 MIS oh 
Shutters 
Sinks 
Stoves 
Tov splash, lin. ft. 
Towel racks 
Trim, lin. ft. 
Tub w/s over 
Well board, sq. ft. ......... 
Washington machines ... 
Water closets i 
Weatherstripping, lin. ft. ...0.00.2....... 23,377,000 
Windows 1,358,000 


Source: pf-The Magazine of Perfabrication 









































= COSTS OF CONSTRUCTION AND MA- 
TERIALS. Details of production fig- 
ures for 1956 for such major build- 
ing products as lumber and wood 
products, millwork, asphalt prod- 
ucts, clay construction products, 
plumbing fixtures, iron and steel 
products, cement, etc., will be found 
in the appropriate industry sections 
of this Number. 

The over-all rise in construction 
costs last year about equalled the 
increase which took place between 
1954 and 1955; increases in whole- 
sale prices of materials were some- 
what less than during the previous 
year, but the rise in construction 
workers’ earnings from 1955 to 
1956 was substantially greater than 
the increase experienced a year 
earlier. 

Percent of Change 

1954 1955 1956 

over over over 

1953 1954 1955 
Construction costs 0.0 +5.0 +5.0 
Wholesale prices, 

bldg. materials he +6.0 +4.0 
Construction workers’ 

earnings +2. +3.1 +5.6 


Sources: U..S. Department of Labor; 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Retail sales of building materials 
during selected months of 1956 
were as follows (in millions of dol- 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


A table on pages 110-111 shows 
wholesale prices of selected build- 
ing materials for December, 1956, 
compared with prices of the same 
products for both the previous 
month and the same month of the 
previous year. 
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= BUILDING MANAGEMENT. There 
are approximately 80,000 buildings 
in the United States which are 
large enough to have managers. 
They total more than 3 billion 
square feet of floor space and are 
valued at more than $30 billion. 
They include: 














Office and loft 35,000 
Apartment 25,200 
Hospitals 6,800 
Hotels 6,000 
Miscellaneous 000 





Source: Buildings 


The so-called “Class A” office 
buildings in the United States num- 
ber between 6,000 and 7,000. The 
total rentable area in these build- 
ings is 600 to 700 million square 
feet; their average area is 100,000 
square feet. They have an average 


‘area of 15,000 square feet suitable 


for modernizing. The average age 
of these buildings is about 30 years 
and their average occupancy 97%. 

Building management, on the av- 
erage, is responsible for 12.22 build- 
ings, containing a total of 467,000 
square feet (an area equivalent to 
450 houses) and valued at $6.9 bil- 
lion. 


Sq. Ft. of Approx- 





Number Rentable imate 
of Area Value 
en (add ( 
000) 000) 

Office & loft buildings 409 172 $4,100 
Apartment buildings .... 2.52 23 372 
Schools & colleges 3.39 141 1,122 
Hotels ..... 14 245 
Hospitals 6 80 
Other buildings lll 1,049 





A survey of 800 owners and man- 
agers in 1955 showed them to be 
spending an average of $117,000 
each for modernization of their 
buildings. The same owners and 
managers are spending, on the av- 
erage, $24,000 on maintenance 
equipment and supplies. 


Amount 
Spencing 


Per cent of 
ipagement 











2.0% $1,000,000up 





During the next three years 42% 
of the building owners and man- 
agers are definitely planning new 
construction and 58% will remodel, 
according to a survey of 660 build- 
ing owners and managers, con- 
ducted in April, 1957. More than 
$1 billion will be spent (by these 
660 building management execu- 
tives alone) on new construction 
during the next three years. Ap- 
proximately $125 million is ear- 
marked for remodeling. 

Approximately 62% of estimated 
new construction and remodeling 
will be located in the downtown 
areas of cities, 22% for the perimeter 





Construction, Remodeling Estimates 


Following are estimated costs of 
new construction and remodeling 
planned for the next few years: 


New Construction 


Type of building Ave. Est. % of re- 
Cost per spondents 
respondent planning to 
buil 
Office buildinsg ............ $ 6,764,000 31% 
Commercial & store 
po Fo RE eee RARE .$ 2,400,000 15% 


Apartments & 


Awellings 2... 330). 000 17% 
Industrial buildings .. $14 38 0,000 %, 
Other types of bldgs.$ 1,550,000 11% 

Total — all 
We $1,000,000,000 42%, 
Remodeling 
Type of building Ave. Est % of re- 
Cost per. spoments 
respondent plannin bg 
es el 
Oifices buildings .......... $ 508,000 52% 
Commercial & store 

[SEE Sik 5 ae ene $ 178,000 15% 
Apartments & 

Awellings -....--....--...00 ny 000 13% 
ye aa a buildings ....$ 6,000 49 
Other type of bldgs.$ 180, ‘000 5% 

Total — all 
ROE sien $125,000,000 


Source: Bulle ings 





of the cities, 14% for the suburbs 
and 2% rural. 

According to a survey, these 
are the influences in the selection 
of products, equipment and mate- 
rials for this new construction and 
remodeling: 














Building owner and/or manager .............. 89%, 
Architect 23% 
Engineer 15% 
PANNE acoso cajse us cehcoteade : 9% 
Decorator ....... 6% 
Others 13% 





™ ROOFING AND SIDING. Shipments of 
asphalt roofing during January of 
1957 amounted to almost 4 million 
sales squares, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, while as- 
phalt sidings were shipped to a to- 
tal of 103,005 sales squares. These 
figures represent a sales gain for 
both products as compared with 
one month earlier and with Janu- 





Asphalt and Tar Roofing and Siding Products 


Building 


ary, 1956, as an accompanying table 
shows. 

These products, equipment and 
materials will be paid for as fol- 
lows: 








Building owner and/or manager ................ 67% 
Treasurer 179% 
Tenant 6% 
Others 20 





On the average, each building 
management executive has 28 full- 
time building service employees, 
and 3 part-time crew members. 
These crews handle remodeling, 
maintenance and operation, clean- 
ing and some construction. 

Some of the products and equip- 
ment that more than 20% of the 
building owners and managers plan 
to purchase are air conditioning, 
elevators, lighting and wiring, floor 
machines, mop wagons, cleaners, 
waxes and polishes, paints, floor 
coverings and carpets, partitions 
and doors, hardware, acoustical 
ceilings, office furniture, wall cov- 
erings, draperies, venetian blinds, 
waterproofing, fronts and. facades, 
windows, washroom facilities, di- 
rectory boards, sand urns, roofing 
and fire extinguishers. 


BUILDING IN CANADA 


Completions of new residential 
units topped all previous years in 
1956, the number rising 6% over 
the previous peak in 1955, accord- 
ing to estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Starts were 
down 8% from 1955’s record num- 
ber and units in various stages of 
construction at the year’s end 
dropped nearly 14%. 

Number of units completed in 
1956 climbed to 135,700 from 127,- 
929 in 1955 and 101,965 in 1954. 
Starts fell to 127,311 from 138,276 
but were substantially above 1954’s 
total of 113,527. Still under con- 


Shipments by iype for the United States 























Product Unit of January 1956 
measure 1957 December January 
Asphalt retin: Toth cos cesscce aonescpencseseetanion Sales sq 3,853,156 2,226,769 3,188,310 
Smooth-surfaced roll roofing and cap 
sheet, including sanded, talc, mica, 
and other fine-material ‘surfacing . do 812,948 406,025 626,420 
Mineral-surfaced roll roofing and cap 
sheet, including 17" and 19” 
selvage edged do 863,125 514,719 629,9 
Soe I TS ced LRA otew a ae NCEE do 1,956,819 1,183,721 1,748, 608 
TepeAUCl STG aos cccccscmrececnccons do 220,264 122,304 ‘183,360 
Asphalt siding, total do 103,005 67,811 83,209 
Roll form . do 86,662 52,358 72,854 
Shingle form do 16,343 15,453 10,355 
Insulated siding, all types and finishes do 84,470 72,190 94,313 
Asphalt board products; laminated as- 
phalt felt and mastic-core types in- 
cluding corrugated and flat, with or 
without mineral surfacing Sq. ft 1,334,766 1654,920 1] ,911,760 
Saturated felts, total Ton 77,539 51,520 53,945 
Asphalt do 68,512 43,264 45,996 
Tar do 9,027 8,256 7,949 
Saturated sheathings and _ coated 
sheathings, total 828 367 1,374 





do 
1Includes an unspecified amount of non-roofing and siding products. 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
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IF you MAKE A 
ROOFING OR HOME 
IMPROVEMENT PRODUCT 


IT CAN BE 


SOLD 1 


THESE MEDIA! 


© © @ 


Building Specialties & Home Improvement Dealer has grown up with the 
lucrative home improvement and building specialties field and is closely identi- 
fied with it. Building Specialties’ readers comprise a group of 12,000 progres- 
sive sales-minded manufacturers, distributors and dealers who manufacture, 
sell and install commercial and home improvement products, including: 


Garage Doors and Operators 
Aluminum Siding 

Attic and Kitchen Fans 
Room Air Conditioning 

Tub Enclosures and 


Combination Windows Plastic or Metal 
and Doors Wall Tile 
Casement Storm Sash Kitchen Cabinets 
and Screens and Equipment 
Screens and Screening Insulation 
Door Grills Siding Shower Doors 
Aluminum Awnings Ornamental Iron Sprayed Sidewall Re- 
Glass Jalousies Weatherstripping and surfacers 
Metal Trim and Thresholds Home Incinerators 
Moldings Folding and Sliding Home Fire Alarms 
Venetian Blinds Doors Water Softeners 
Etc. Etc. Etc. 


Building Specialties’ readers offer you a sales force of more than 100,000 men 
to sell your product. It’s a live market . . . a growing market . . . and Build- 
ing Specialties will give you your share of the market! 


You can capture the complete roofing and siding market with Building 
Specialties’ associate publication, American Roofer & Siding Contractor .. . 
the number one publication in this highly specialized field for 43 years! 


For year-round, hard-hitting coverage of both fields, use the Annual “how-to” 
reference volume and buying guide . . . the day-to-day reference book of the 
roofing and siding contractor and the building specialties dealer . . . the best 
one-time buy in the entire field — The 13th Annual Manual and Directory 
Edition! 


SEND FOR surveys and market data that can help you sell these markets. 
They're yours for the asking. 


HOFFMAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. e MU 3-6280 
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The Selling Keys to the 
Home Improvement Market 





struction at the close of the year 
were 68,579 units, substantially be- 
low 1955’s year-end total of 79,339 
but slightly above 1954’s 68,641 
units. 

There were larger numbers of 
units finished in 1956 than in the 
preceding year in Quebec, New- 
foundland, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia, but smaller num- 
bers in the other provinces. Starts 
increased only in Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick, and Aberta, and 
units still under construction only 
in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


There are about 30,000 lumber 
and building products stores in the 
United States doing an annual bus- 
iness estimated at more than $8 
billion. 

There are more than 35,000 hard- 
ware stores doing a total business 
of about $2.5 billion, of which the 
top 60% do about 90% of the busi- 
ness. 

There are an undisclosed number 
of paint and wallpaper stores han- 
dling a large part of the paint and 
wallpaper sold. 

There are specialists handling 
many other of the basic building 
materials such as brickyards, struc- 
tural steel dealers, concrete block 
plants, and so on. 

And there are the estimated more 
than 400,000 construction contrac- 
tors who buy from all of these out- 
lets and also direct from jobber 
and manufacturer. All these people 
and others buy building supplies. 
Some buy them direct for ultimate 
consumption. Others buy them for 
resale. 

Then there is the consumer him- 
self, whose tastes and wishes in 
many cases determine what sup- 
plies and materials are to be used 
in construction or remodelling and 
who himself buys from retailers in 
the do-it-yourself market. 


= CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION FIRMS. 
According to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce as of June 30, 1953, 
there were an estimated 433,800 
construction firms comprising over 
10% of all firms. Apparently it is 
easy to enter this business, and it 
has a high entry and discontinuance 
rate. The number of these firms 
thus has tripled since the close of 
the war while the business popula- 
tion generally increased by only 
around 20%. 

Most of them are small. Many of 
them are specialists. Some do only 
painting. Some only decorating. 





ear 
e- 
339 
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Some may build only one or two 
houses at a time and some do only 
small scale remodeling. Only the 
largest ones buy direct from job- 
bers or manufacturers. Most deal 
with retailers. 

It becomes a difficult matter to 
reach this huge number of contrac- 
tors by personal contact. Many use 
their homes and offices and most 
of them spend their days on the 
jobs. According to men who do 
reach them, they are primarily in- 
terested in buying supplies and 
equipment that will save costs 
without lowering quality or value. 
These costs include installation, 
handling, labor-saving. 

The principal types of home 
builders may be broken down as 
follows: 


= OPERATIVE BUILDERS. They build 
homes for sale after completion. 


a CONTRACT BUILDERS. They build 
homes on contract, usually on buy- 
er’s lot. 


= REAL ESTATE BUILDERS. They are 
primarily land developers who rec- 
commend contractors to build 
homes for buyers on lots they sell. 


m SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS. 
These are the carpenter, mason- 
contractors and other trades, op- 
erating as the prime contractor on 
many jobs and, in addition, func- 
tioning as subcontractors for op- 
erative and contract builders. 


= OWNER BUILDERS. These are in- 
dividuals, business firms, institu- 
tions, etc., who operate as their 
own contractors. 


= WHOLESALER-DISTRIBUTORS. The 
wholesaler is a _ distributing or 
wholesaling agency. Formerly a 
jobber meant a wholesaler selling 
direct to retailers while the term 
wholesaler meant a man who sold 
to jobbers. This distinction appar- 
ently no longer holds and the job- 
ber is any businessman engaged in 
distribution, buying from manu- 
facturers, maintaining warehouse 
stocks and selling to dealers. 


According to one source, the fol- 
lowing wholesaler-distributors sell 
to the lumber dealers: 


Building material distributors 
Lumber wholesalers 
Hardware wholesalers 
,Plumbing-heatin wholesalers 
Woodwork wholesalers 
oanlYwood distributors... 
: Electrical wholesalers . 
“Glass wholesalers 
Does not include commission men. 
Including factory warehouses. 
Source: Building Supply News 


The lumber and building mate- 
rial dealer usually buys from 
wholesaler-distributors he knows 
and has credit with. The whole- 








saler-distributor brings the dealer 
sources of supply that might other- 
wise be out of his reach. He ex- 
tends credit, has a sales force, is a 
missionary for profitable new prod- 
ucts, and permits the dealer to 
carry more representative stock 
without tying up too much capital. 
Over 88% of wholesaler-distribu- 
tors warehouse their own lines and 
carry an average of 39 lines avail- 
able for delivery. A “typical” 
wholesaler-distributor carried 
stocks valued from $500,000 to $1,- 
500,000. 


™ BUILDING PRODUCTS. A_ recent 
study among sales managers of 131 
leading building product manufac- 
turers and 123 building product 
distributors resulted in these con- 
clusions: 


© Sales directors believe that the 
building team concept of selling is 
a fundamental and active part of 
successful building product sales 
strategy 


© 3 out of every 4 building prod- 
uct manufacturers consider it es- 
sential to reach 2 or more mem- 
bers of the building team with their 
sales messages 


®@ Only 1 out of every 9 sales di- 
rectors considers the architect alone 


Building 


to be responsible for the building 
product decision 


e Large building product manu- 
facturers put greater emphasis on 
the decision-making power of the 
contractor and the owner than do 
small manufacturers 


@ Distributors of building prod- 
ucts who sell direct to the ultimate 
user consider the contractor to be 
the most important factor in the 
buying decision. 


= LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
DEALERS. In 1954, approximately 28,- 
000 retail lumber dealers did a 
total business of $7.4 million, a de- 
cline from the previous year’s vol- 


ume of $7.6 million. 


According to a survey sponsored 
by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, 46.2% of these 
dealers maintained downtown ur- 
ban locations, 38.9% were in sub- 
urban areas, and the remaining 
14.9% had their stores in rural lo- 
cations. However, 58.7% of those 
dealers who have opened up their 
enterprises during the past seven 
years have located in suburban or 
rural areas. 

That retail lumber dealers are 
broadening their lines is indicated 
by the following list of percentages 


Percentage of Products Stocked by Dealers 


Adhesives 


Hardware wholesalers 
stocking & selling 





Bldg. material 
wholesalers stocking 
& selling this 

this product 





Appliances — major 
Appliances — small : 
Awnings & canopies (metal, plastic) 
Barn farmyard equip. 





Bathroom accessories 





Cabinets, metal 





Caulking & glazing compounds 





Disposers & incinerators 





Electrical fixtures & supplies 





Fans, ventilating (built-in) 





Fencing 





Floor coverings 





Furniture, lawn & garden 





Garden tools, equip. & supplies 
Glass & glass block 





Glass_ substitutes 





Gutters, downspouts & sheet metal 





SIO PN NON OCI HN 





Hardware, builders’ 
Housewares 








Insulation products 
ron, ornamental 





Ladders 








Lawn mowers, power & hand 





Nails & fasteners 





Paints, brushes & supplies 





Pipe (plastic, metal, fiber) 


LOI 





Plastic laminates 





Plastic panels, fiber glass 


WD & VIO & UTD) 





Plumbing & heating equip. 
Roofing & supplies 





Room coolers 





Sash cords & balances 





Screen cloth 
Storm sash & doors (comb.) 
Tile, metal & plastic 











Tools, hand 








Tools, hobbyshop 





Tools, masons‘ 





Tools, power oes 
Ventilators, roof & toundation 


&> &O RDO LOOM] 
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Wallpaper & supplies ....... ... 
Water heaters 
Waterproofing materials 








Water systems, pump 
Weatherstripping 
ood preservatives 
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Source: Building Supply News. 
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Building 
of dealers in the survey handling 
specific items: 


Lumber 
Millwork 
Wall coverings 
lywood 
Siding 
Insulation material 
Sheathing 
Roofing 
Flooring ..... 
Nails, screws, nuts, bolts 
Builders hardware 
Paint & protective coatings 
Hard materials 
Screen cloth 



























































Plans-house, do-it-yourself 2.20.2... 
Hand tools 
Acoustical material 
Power tools 
Heating & plumbing equip. .................2.. 
Bathroom fixt. & access. 
Rope 
Electrical supplies 
Garden supplies & impl. .. 
hain 




















it 
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NVGOHOGOSH SOAS SoH Goose maw 


Power mowers & equip. .... 
Kitchen fixt. & access. ........ 
Elec. appliances — small 
Major oppliances 
Prefabricated homes 
Farm implements 


i 
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Source: National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 


The flow of lumber and building 
supplies goes from the manufac- 
turer to the wholesale-distributors, 
to the lumber and building material 
dealers, to the light construction 
industry on the one hand and the 
heavy construction industry on the 
other. The main break in this pat- 
tern is that a certain amount of 
direct shipments go from the manu- 
facturers to the very large con- 
struction contractors, especially the 
heavy construction contractors. In 
addition, many products by-pass 
the wholesaler-distributor, going 
direct from manufacturer to dealer. 

The line yards, or chains, repre- 
sent about 18.1% of all dealer out- 
lets in the lumber and building ma- 
terial trade and account for 17.5% 
of the sales. Thus the independent 
does more business than the aver- 
age line yard. 

Building supply dealers handled 
the following specialty products, 
according to the most recent survey 
available, which shows percentage 
of dealers handling each type of 
product: 


Metal combination windows and doors . 83.8 
Metal awnings 78.4 
Door grilles 
Glass jalousies 
Casement storm sash and screens 
Screens and screening 
Fiberglass awnings or panels 
Ornamental iron 
Caulking 
Folding or accordian doors 
Aluminum siding 
Insulating siding 
Aluminum railing 
Asbestos siding 
Tub enclosures, shower doors 
Venetian blinds 
Garage doors and operators 
Insulation 
Carports, non-awning type 
Artificial stone siding 

Kitchen cabinets and equipment 
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Bamboo shading devices 
Screen houses 
Sliding glass patio doors 
Attic fans 
Garden furniture 
Roofing 
Heating and air conditioning 














Source: Building Specialties and Home Im- 
provement Dealer 


The two listings which following 
indicate the percentage of building 
specialty dealers who have been in 
business for given periods of years, 
followed by the number of sales- 
men employed, again by percent- 
ages of the entire field. It will be 
noted that over 70% of those active 
in this field have started business 
since the end of World War II, and 
that they employ a relatively small 
sales force. 





One year or less 
2-5 , 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
26-30 

31-40... 





Nw 
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Source: Building Specialties and Home Im- 
provement Dealer 

















Source: Building Specialties and Home Im- 
provement Dealer 


= Arcuitects. A survey of 231 
buildings throughout the country 
to determine how 965 products got 
into these buildings throws consid- 
erable light on buying practices in 
the industry. Questions relating to 
441 specific products in 100 specific 
new buildings produced the follow- 
ing answers: 


Type of product used was selected by: 


Architectural firm alone 

Architectural firm in conference 
with client 
with contractor 
with building product salesman 
with consulting engineer 

Other 











The survey shows the impor- 
tance of the buying “tem” in which 
the architect is an extremely im- 
portant factor but not by any 
means the only one. In 378 product 
decisions, the decisions were made 
solely by the architectural firms. 
61% of these decisions, or 231 in- 
dividual product sources, were 
made by a buying team of two or 
more men acting in conference. 

In 93.77% of the case studies 
(type and brand combined), prod- 
ucts actually used in construction 


were the same as products named 
in final specifications prepared by 
the architectural organization. 


The brand of product used 
selected as result of decision 


Architectural firm alone 

Architectural firm in conference 
With contractor 
With client 
With building product salesman . 
With consulting engineer 

Other 











The type of product used 
selected during the following 
sign stage: 


Preliminary Drawings 
Preliminary Specifications . 
Final Working Drawings .. 
Final Specifications 

Detail Drawings 
During Construction 
Other 








The brand of product used 
selected during the following 
sign stage: 


Preliminary Drawings  ...0...2....:.sccssesceceseeseees 
Preliminary Specifications 

Final Working Drawings 

Final Specifications 

Detail Drawings 
During Construction 
Other : 
Source: Survey conducted by A. S. Bennett & 
Associates, Inc., for Progressive Architecture. 











Of the 21,965 architects in the 
country, about 85% do residential 
work either solely or as part of 
their practice. The architect, op- 
erating independently or as a mem- 
ber of a builder’s staff, substan- 
tially influences the sale of build- 
ing material and equipment in 
houses. 


The survey concluded that 84% 
of all product decisions on type are 
made by the architectural organi- 
zation: independently, 42%; by 
conference with the client, 34%; 
manufacturer’s salesmen, 8%. 


61% of all product decisions on 
brand are made by the architec- 
tural organization: independently, 
34%; by conference with the client, 
17%; or manufacturer’s salesmen, 
10%. 


Architects serve to design many 
builder homes as well as custom 
houses built on contract and pro- 
fessionally designed to the owner’s 
requirements. Such custom houses, 
designed by architects, though not 
a large part of the market in them- 
selves, are considered to be espe- 
cially important in that they in- 
fluence the total market. 


They incorporate the new ideas, 
materials and equipment, the new 
use of existing products which be- 
come the selling features of tomor- 





Building 


To Sell Where Sales ARE 
in today's Light Construction 


Market - - - You need PB! 








*New Residential: Builders started 





* Modernization: $14.5 billion went 


*Non-Residential: Schools, churches, 


1.1 million homes during the year 
1956—this year they will again 
build over a million. But. new 
home building in 56 ($16.2 bil- 
lion) was actually only 41% of 
the Light Construction Market. 


into professional remodeling, 
alteration and repair during 
1956. With OHI and similar 
promotions, this huge segment 
(37.4%) of light construction 
may increase significantly. 


motels, gas stations, small factor- 
ies, offices, etc.—built by same 
builders who build new homes 
and handle modernization. $8 
billion in ’56—20.7% of the 
Light Construction Market. 





@ How Much Do PB’s Readers Build? 


More PRACTICAL BUILDER readers do an average annual 
building volume of between $100,000 to $500,000 than any 
other group. The following is the breakdown: 
30% do an annual building volume of less than 
$100,000 - 47% do an annual building volume be- 
tween $100,000-$500,000 - 23% do an annual build- 
ing volume over $500,000. 
It is through PB readers like these that you reach the entire 
Light Construction Market. Builders of new homes, builders 
who do remodeling, alteration and repairs, and builders who 
engage in many forms of non-residential construction. 


@ What Do PB Readers Buy? 


It is the builder who buys the bulk of all materials used by 

the multi-billion dollar Light Construction Industry. In ofie 

year for example, PRACTICAL BUILDER builder-readers buy 
14- 17 million windows + 9 - 12 million plumbing fix- 
tures > 16-19 million doors « 1.8 million heating units 
¢ More than a billion sq. ft. of sheathing « More than 
a billion sq. ft. of exterior wall materials. 


@ PB Is Preferred By Builders 


Two recent advertiser-conducted surveys are among the many 
that consistently reveal PRACTICAL BUILDER to be the industry's 
preferred builder magazine: 


* General Bronze Corporation survey: PB preferred 4 to 
1 over nearest competitor. 


*Koehring Company survey: PB preferred 5 to 1 over 
nearest competitor. 


* copies on request. 


@ Most Efficient Builder Market Coverage 


Why pay for ‘waste’ circulation—here are the facts about 
PB’s contractor-builder circulation concentration: 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 85.92% of total 
American Builder 76.83% of total 
House & Home 40.94% of total 
(Publisher’s computation based on totals of Classifications 1 
and 2, ABC Publisher’s Statements for December 31, 1956) 


@ Highest Builder Buying Power 


PB delivers more builder buying power than any magazine in 
the field . . . gets the best results for advertisers . . . has the 
gran readership . . . and gives you the Jowest advertising costs. 
Proof that you get maximum value for every dollar invested 
in PB to reach the entire Light Construction Market. 


@ Lowest Advertising Cost 
Important factor in the purchase of advertising space is a 
comparison of costs. Here’s how PB compares in cost per 
thousand total primary builder circulation: 

$10.36 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
American Builder 11.27 
25.64 


House & Home 
(Publisher's computation based on 12-time b&w rates going 
into effect for all three builder magazines January 1, 1957, and 
totals of Classifications 1 and 2, ABC Publisher’s Statements 
for December 31, 1956) 


PB’s famed Data & Specification File......... 


(now in addition to 12 monthly issues of PB) the only 


complete year-around building product reference file 


reaching 109,000 building men. . . guaranteed and 


economical distribution of your product catalog or 


“catalog type” ad to the biggest buying builder market 


you can reach! 


Write for details, closing dates, rates and discounts. 


@ Practical Builder 


5 South Wabash Avenue - Chicago 3, Illinois 


© Industrial Publications, Inc. Also publishers of Building Supply News and other leading building industry publications. 
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Building 


[a The Magazine of 
q PREFABRICATION 


‘Prefabricated housing 
will be the biggest indus- 
try in the country within 
20 years.”’ 

Paul McCobb 


American Society of 
Industrial Designers 


e SELL 


to this 


GROWTH 


industry 
NOW! 


PF — the only magazine published ex- 
clusively for the industry — 
REACHES all the buyers, 
WHERE they BUY 


at the factory! 


PF penetrates from top management 
to the sales force, through design, 
specification and manufacturing 
stages. Products and supplies may 
be selected for purchase all along 
the line. 


at the lender’s! 


PF keeps lenders aware of the de- 
pendable quality of mass produced 
homes. Products may be tagged for 
purchase at this finance level. 


at the home site! 


PF keeps builders aware of industry 
activity and its place in the over-all 
housing picture. Products and sup- 
plies not delivered in the package, 
and customizing additions, are se- 
lected and purchased by thousands 
of builder-dealers. 





CONSUMER selling BONUS 
Housing Annual for 1958 


Special consumer interest volume, 
companion to PF’s Directory Issue, 
will have distribution of 50,000. 
Directory advertisers will appear 
in Housing Annual at no extra 
costl 











Write, wire or call for more PF 
market and media data. 


PF—THE MAGAZINE OF PREFABRICATION 
1127 Barr Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Republic 7-5774 
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row’s smaller, builder houses. This 
has been true of the modern work- 
saving devices, the low-pitched 
roof, the open kitchens and many 
other features common to today’s 
less expensive homes. 


Sources: American Builder; 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser; Architec- 
tural Forum; Architectural Record; 
Building Specialties & Home Im- 
provement Dealer; Building Sup- 
ply News; Buildings, the Magazine 
of Building Management; Canadi- 
an Builder; Construction Review; 
House & Home; Masonry Building; 
National Real Estate & Building 
Journal; PF, the Magazine of Pre- 
fabrication; Practical Builder; Pro- 
gressive Architecture; National Re- 


Commodity 
LUMBER 


Douglas fir: 


tail Lumber Dealers Association; 
U. S. Department of Commerce; 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

American Builder: 

F-1. The Job Ahead for the Building In- 
dustry. 8-page reprint reports the long- 
range need for housing in the United 
States; the prospects for a $100-billion- 
a-year construction industry in a little 
over a decade hence; the outlook for 
2 million houses in demand by the 
1970's, with the basic factors under- 
lying this prospective expansion. 

F-2. Facts for the Advertiser. Market and 
media data based on the outlined recom- 
mended by the N.I.A.A. 


F-3. What Builders are Reading Today. 
16-page folder gives results of an in- 


Wholesale Prices of 


1956 1955 
Dec. Nov. Dec. 


Dimension, aay nee 25% No. 2, green, S48, 


“5-5 ., mixed c/], agg 
iy ie me 25% 
L., 1''x8’’, loose, mixed c/l of boards 

and Pil Re f.0.b. mi 
Timbers, construction, 8’’x8'' to 12''x12", 
reen, t.o.b. mill 


mi 
No. 2, green, S4S, 


$64.695 $67.109 $72.891 


60.123 
77.336 


61.397 
78.162 


67.155 
82.304 


R. L., 





Southern pine: 
Dimension, No. 2 and better, 


2”x4”x16', dry, 


86.438 86.010 83.258 





S48, f.o.b. mill ... 

Boards, No. 2 and better, 1‘’x6"’, 
f.0.b. mill 
Ponderosa pine boards, 





No. 3 common, 


Oak, red, flooring, plain, 25/32" 
select, ‘to.b. mill 


thick, 21/4" 





Maple ‘flooring, 2nd grade, 25/32''x21/,"' 


f.0.b. 


dry, R.L., S45, 


1x8", 
2.L., S2 or 4S, c/l or mixed cars, f.0.b. mill . 
face, 


82.062 
71.460 


81.794 
70.100 
185.931 186.450 
208.763 209.402 


80.679 
78.830 
197.414 
193.278 


face, 





mill 
se plain, No. 2B common, 4/4", R.W., 


60.000 60.000 56.000 





f.o.b. mill 
Beech, No. 2 common, 4/4'’, R.W. & L., 


MILLWORK 


Door, flush types, wait 
mium grade, 2'6'’x 
lot freight allowed, “ee 1 

Door frame, ponderosa pine, exterior, 
casing, with sill, f.o.b. , factory 

Window, ponderosa pine, 2-light, 
open, f.o.b. factory 


check rail, 


f.o.b. mill 


56.000 56.000 52.000 


hardwood face, pre- 
x13"' , £0.b. factory car- 





PLYWOOD 
Douglas fir, 
f.o.b. mi 


interior, grade A-D, 


V/_'"x48"'x96"", 





Douglas fir, interior, 


f.0b. mill 
BOARD 

Insulation, fiber, 1/2''x48''x96"', interior, 

plant, freight equalized 





f.0.b. 


grade C-D, 75''x48''x96"', 





PREPARED PAINT 


Emulsion, water-thinned, inside, 
Vannish, floor, first grade, delivered 

Enamel, white, gloss, first grade, delivered 
Inside, flat, white, first grade, delivered .... 
Outside, white, first grade, 


METAL PRODUCTS 


Structural "gy wed carbon steel, 6'’x4’'xl/;"’ 
angles, 30’ eng, aa spec. A-7, base 


delivered voce 





quantity, f.o.b. mill 
Bars, reinforcing, carbon steel, 34" 
long with 10% shorts, spec. ASTM 


rounds x30’ 
A-15, SOT, ‘ 


delivered ............ 


Gallon 


4.867 


5.313 





base quantity, f.o.b. mil 
Sheets, galvanized, carbon steel, 24 gage 
wide x ; 
chemistry, base packaging, base quantity, 
f.o.b. mill 


x 30" 


6'’ long, commercial coating, ell 


7.690 





Pipe, standard, black, carbon steel, 
threaded and coupled, 144"' nominal, 
lengths, wt. 228 lbs., f.o.b. mill ....... 

Pipe, standard, galvanized, carbon steel, 
weld, threade 
random lengths, wt. 

Nails, wire, carbon steel, 
f.0.b. mill 


and coupled , 1%" 
228 |bs., f.0.b. mill 


8-penny, common, c/1, 


buttweld, 
random 


18.376 18.376 16.491 


“butt- 
nominal, 


20.134 
8.595 


22.516 
9.365 


22.516 
9.365 





Soil pipe, cast iron, 2" “to 6” 
hub, service pipe, extra heavy, f.0.b. 
index number (1947-49 = (0) 

Aluminum sheets, 3003-H14, od alloy, mill 
finish, 0.64''x48’'x144"' 30,000 Ibs. or over, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed 


single and double 
foundry, 


(113.4) \ (114.5) (111.3) 


$0.427 $0.427 $0.393 













































































































































: dependent survey of builders; reports F-9. Wiring, Electrical & Housepower. \ r 
“a the relative importance of buying pow- F-10. Kitchens & Bathrooms. in YW \ | / I/ Wi r A FA 
"e; ers in the building industry; the con- F-11. Remodelin aoe 
struction activities engaged in, and the ; 8. : x = 
the thoroughness of readership of build- F-12. Power Tools & Equipment. ae 
ing magazines. American Lumberman & Building Prod- a alg —== 
F-4. Advertiser Services. 4-page folder ucts Merchandiser: —— 
to outlines publication’s services for mar- F-13. Pricing for Profit and Making It ree, ae 
rch ket development in the building indus- Stick. ‘a 
try. Includes a state-by-state tally of the y, 
list of contractors, builders, retail lum- F-14. The Use of an Annual Reference Y / IN THE \ * 
b d tudidia he deat Source by Lumber & Building Product Y/, 
Te- er an ig supply ealers. Dealavs: sp B U 4 L D ni G 
ng- F-5. Mr. “What” Meet Mr. “How”. 8- F-15. Paint, Gl Wall d Build 
ted page folder highspots key developments iy Pro 7 ay ] alipaper ana Butia- PICTURE 
on- in the light construction market, tells re ee 
ttle how magazine serves the building in- F-16. The Market for Materials Handling 
for dustry and the companies who sell to Equipment and Automotive Trucks The brightest spot in the 
the this market, through its ‘“What-How” Among Lumber and Building Product building pictureislumber and 
ler- editorial formula. Dealers. ‘di P ak abil 
Reprints of Articles on various phases F-17. Market Data File. building material dealers 
wad of light construction: ; sales. They promise to match 
om- F-6. Air Conditioning & Heating. ee. Savery Among Baal Lamber Ded: or exceed 1956’s record vol- 
Rgy. ers (sponsored by The Saturday Eve- sienna: tink inl tes 
F-7. Estimating. ning Post and the National Retail Lum- P 
lay. F-8. Prefabication. ber Dealers Association). new house starts. 
in- 
e The almost complete col- 
: P lapse of tract building, which 
Selected Building Materials pee vee t a fall 
of 1956 1955 accounts for most of the fall- 
Commodity Unit Dec. Nov. Dec. off in new residential con- 
Copper water tubing, type L, %"' size, 0.045’’ struction, represents practi- 
thick, 2,000 ft. or more in 60' coils (0.455 lbs. cally no loss to lumber deal- 
per linear ft.), f.0.b. mill, freight allowed ........ Foot .305 .297 .323 31 
mre, buasing. pe apts Og! — braid, ers because such builders 
.o.b. destination, or freight prepaid on i i 
881 specified amounts M ft. 20.881 20.881 17.510 were big enough to buy direct. 
Screening, insect, bronze wire, 18xl4 mesh, 30"’ 
1155 wide, c/l, f.0.b. factory Linear ft. 30.680 30.680 30.780 e In fact; lumber dealers are 
» 908 PLUMBING EQUIPMENT is now getting an increased 
Bath or, snomeet icon. 5’, recessed, f.0.b. fac- — 65.118 otsie a. share of new housing ma- 
tory, freight allowe: ac i ; 113 n 
3.258 Lavatory, enameled iron, 20‘'’x18’’, f.0.b. plant, terial dollars because the 
freight allowed Each 13.497 13.497 13.500 smaller (1 to 50) builders, 
).679 Water closet, vitreous china, close coupled, re- ae Re 
pe: — et Lo.b. ioe, aight allowed — Each 24.663 24.682 24.661 who specialize in the better 
e ink, enamele steel, x. A at rim, -com- 701 
rtment, acid resisting, without drainboard, homes comprising the bulk 
7.414 ob. plant, freight alowed ...cccccsccnvcnmenennne .. Each 15.687 15.687 16.634 of today’s starts, are tradi- 
3.278 HEATING EQUIPMENT = tional dealer customers. 
ae. Beaten. siesl, oil pred. R argye jn 
sq. ft., less burner, with jacket and standar 
+ trim, flo.b. factory, freight alloWed .emnnonnunn Each 193570 193.570 (186.122 e And, of course, lumber 
: Convector, nonferrous, free pemving. average dealers are headquarters for 
steam rating 43 sq. ft., E.D.R., fo.b. factory, 5 ; 
freight allowance Sq. ft incl.  .454 454 447 the boom in home improve- 
Furnace, warm air: enciosure ment. (A bi mar han 
n.a. Steel, oil fired, forced air, ue tps burner, he ( igeer F = 
average bonnet output 90,000-115,000 BTU new home sales in ’56!) 
9.351 5 per hr., =. pers natant oo gona ay Each 250.019 250.019 247.575 
teel, gas fired, standard automatic controls, ; 
1.665 average input rating 85,000-110,000 BTU per ° Last, but not least is the 
ai enclosing jacket, f.o.b. factory, freight es vii aia 6 as iss do-it-yourself consumer, to 
allowance ac. x * 5 
1.738 Furnace, floor, gas, fired, floor gull, average . whom lumber dealers sell a 
: input rating 40,000-60, r hr., manua i 
1 008 controls, f.0.b.. factory a Each 57.541 $7.541 56.392 eres aeter and vee 
< Oil burner, mechanical forced draft (gun type), of pick-up items. 
22 gal per hr., thermostat, limit and stack 
controls, f.o.b. factory Each 101.171 106.181 100.620 
7.500 Water heater, gas, automatic, 30-gal. storage No wonder, then, that a 
tank, galvanized steel, l-year guarantee, 
fob. factory, freight ‘allowed —ecnnmovecncemenenenn Each 41.640 41.640 40.954 March Ist survey reveals 
2 NONMETALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS secretaries of dealer associa- 
; Sand, construction, f.0.b. plat ......22......ccscssssseecsesee Ton 1.244 1.232 1.199 . % 
He Gravel, for concrete, li’ maximum, f.o.b. plant Ton 1.531 1.517 1.443 tions, and the dealers them 
4369 Crushed stone, for concrete, 112° maximum, Re saiae re ac selves predicting sales on a 
.0.b. plan on : i ' a 
Block, ccncrete, lightweight aggregate, 8'’x8'’x par with or better than last 
16", f.0.b. plant Each 183 183 177 year! 
aycrcite, sulvert. eae a oa a —. 
i spec. -41 table 1, 3'’ wa ickness, 
oe eee, Ses ew A A Oa | | ee ee 
rick, building, f.o.b. plant ousan p : 
5.313 Brick, face, red, first quality, textured, f.o.b. of big volume dealer outlets 
pew Thousand 39.998 39.998 38.415 
Tile, clay, partition, scored, 4'’x12''x12'’, 3-cell, a 
16 lbs., f.0.b. plant Thousand 134.556 134.556 130.431 
7.690 Sewer pipe, vitrihed clay, 8°’ diameter, 3’ Mm 
lengths, standard strength, f.o.b. plant ............ Foot .530 .530 504 
Lath, gypsum, y'xl6'x48"", f.o.b. plant, freight 
16.491 eque: ized M sq. ft. 24.990 24.990 24.010 
Wallboard, gypsum, %''x48'’, varying lengths, um erm 
f.0.b. plant, freight equalized ou... eennssccseeeeceeee . M sq. ft. 32.830 32.830 31.850 
20.134 ater gypsum, base coat, f.o.b. plant, freight r 15.928 15.928 14.948 2 
equalize on " le e tld: 
8.595 Shingles, asphalt, strip, 210 lbs., f.0.b. factory, & Building Products Merchandiser 
freight allowance Square 5.754 5.754 5.025 
sie ie. ga wading. finishing, Se on) ~- Ton 21.378 21.183 19.972 
ij iding shingles, asbestos cement, f.o.b. plant, 
freight equalized Square 11.111 11.111 10.306 139 W. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 
$0.393 
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Population of the Building Industry 


Leader 
Source Population 
Report on registered 8,400 
architects sponsored by 
Columbia U. and Archi- 


Source 


Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File 


Description 


Offices which do an 
annual volume of 
$100,000 or more 


Description 


Total number of 
architects in U. S. 


Population 
21,965 


Group 
Architects 


Builders, 
operative 
& contract 


Special 
trade 
contractor 
firms 


Realty Men 


Utilities 
Electric 


Gas 


Financial 
Life 
Insurance 
companies 
Savings 
& Loan 
Associa- 
tions 


Mutual 
Savings 
Banks 


Commer- 
cial Banks 


Mortgage 
Bankers 


Lumber Yards 


& Building 
Materials 
Stores 


119,100 


164,229 


53,756 


13,781 


5,000 


26,110 


Operative builders 
own or control land 
on which, acting as 
their own general 
contractors, they 
build houses or 
other dwelling units 
for sale or rent. 
Contractor builders 


build houses or apts. 


on order for others 
according to the de- 
sign & spectification 
of the owner or 

his architect. 


Single trade: paint- 
ing, electrical 
work, plumbing, 
roofing, etc. 


National Association 
of Real Estate 
Boards membership 
in U.S., 1955 


Electric utility 
companies 


Gas utilities 
and pipelines 


Legal reserve 
life insurance 
companies 


21,500 retail 
lumber yards 
& 4,610 bldg. 
material stores 
— with a sales 
volume of 
$5,127,050,000 


tectural Forum divi- 
sion of Time, Inc. 1955 


Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey of 
privately financed 
nonfarm housing built 
during 1949. (Latest 
available data.) 


“County Business 
Patterns”, Ist Q., 1953, 
U.S. Bureau of Census 
and U.S. Bureau of 
OASI, June, 1955 


National Real Estate 
and Building Journal, 
April, 1955 


McGraw Hill 
1955 


American Gas 
Association, 
1954 


Institute of 
Life Insurance, 
1955 


U.S. Savings & 
Loan League 


Federal Reserve 
Board, 1955 


Federal Reserve 
Board, 1955 


Mortgage Bankers 
Assoc. of 
America, 1955 


1948 Census of 
Business. (Latest 
available report) 


Federal Agencies having a concern with housing: 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Office of the Administrator 
Federal Housing Administration 
Federal National Morigage Association 
Public Housing Administration 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Veterans Administration 
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6 regional offices 


Builders of 5 or 
more houses who 
put up 77% of all 
professionally 
built housing. 


Builders of 5 or 
more houses put 
up 92% of all 
professionally 
built housing. 


Firms with 20 or 
more employees 


companies which 
account for 98% 
of revenue 


companies which 
account for 74% 
of revenue 


account for 86.8% 
of total assets 


have assets of 
more than $5 
million, and 76% 
of the total 
assets 


with deposits of 
$20.7 billion 
account for over 
73% of total 
deposits 


banks with de- 
posits. over 
$10 million 


Members of MBA 


The 1,300 chains 

(2 or more stores) 
who operated 7,346 
stores & the 

3,246 independents 
with sales of 
$300,000 or more 


B.L.S. 1949 


Builder study, 
1955 by Nat'l 
Field Service 
sponsored by 
Better Homes & 
Gardens, using 
F. W. Dodge 
builder file of 
78,000 builders 
in 37 Eastern 
states. 


“County Busi- 
ness Patterns” 
1953 


McGraw Hill, 
1955 


AGA, 1954 


Institute of 
Life Insurance, 


1955 


U.S. Savings & 
Loan League 
1955 


Nat'l Assoc. of 
Mutual Savings 
Banks, 1955 


American 
Banker, 1955 


MBA 1955 


1948 Census of 
Business 


76 insuring offices, 15 service offices, 44 valuation stations. 
5 field offices, 1 mortgage sales office. 


7 field offices. 


1] regional banks, 2 branch regional \banks. 


68 field offices. 
Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1956 
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1956 


F-19. Todays Retail Lumber Dealer— 
How to Sell Through Him. 

F-20. 48-page Catalog of American Lum- 
berman Ad Mats for Lumber Dealers. 

F-21. American Lumberman’s Editorial In- 
dex for 1956. 

Architectural Forum: 

F-22. The Readership of Architectural 
Forum, Architectural Record and Pro- 
gressive Architecture by Registered Ar- 
chitects. Special reports from the findings 
of Columbia University-Forum Survey 
of All Registered Architects in the U.S., 
conducted in April, 1955. Shows per- 
cent of architects reading each maga- 
zine, exclusive audience of each and 
readership duplication among these 
books. 

F-23. Building Market Facts. Statistical 
information on various aspects of 
building industry. Historical, current 
and forecast data on building industry 
trends, expenditures, types of construc- 
tion, volume, use, etc. Advertising 
volume and expenditures in media 
serving the building industry, and 
comparisons of coverage of all build- 
ing market segments also provided. 


F-24. How Building Products Are Sold. 


Findings of a Dun & Bradstreet personal . 


interview study conducted in 1956 
among sales managers of 131 of the most 
successful building product manufac- 
turers and 123 major distributors of 
building products. Includes names of 
organizations surveyed and lists products 
manufactured or distributed by each. Re- 
ports statistically on: internal and ex- 
ternal aspects of various marketing struc- 
tures, channels of distribution, responsi- 
bilities and relationships within selling 
forces, sales managers’ opinions on rela- 
tive importance of each buying factor 
(architect, engineer, contractor, client), 
solicitation procedures, etc. All findings 
are broken down by sales volumes of 
organizations reporting. 

F-25. Forum Forecast for 1957. Critical an- 
alysis of U.S. building market, giving ex- 
ected dollar volume in 1957 for each 
uilding-type category—with break- 
down into public and private construc- 
tion expenditures. Provides 1955 and 
1956 figures to indicate current trends. 
Discusses economic, political and social 
factors affecting each building classi- 
fication. 

F-26. Forum Guide to Mailing and Mer- 
chandising. Listing and explanation of 
important postal regulations abstracted 
from Government Postal Manual. High- 
lights mailing information specifically for 
executive personnel. Describes nature 
and size of 35 different building-industry 
mailing lists maintained for all Forum 
advertisers to use at no cost. Suggests 
merchandising programs for building 
product advertising and describes mate- 
rial available to advertisers. 

Architectural Record: 


F-27. Analysis of Architect Activity. A 
study of the types of building designed 
by representative architectural firms in 
the course of a 12-month period. 

F-28. Pointers on Writing Architectural 
Copy. 

F-29. A Preview of Future Construction 
Potentials with Particular Reference to 
the Year 1957. 

F-30. Analysis of Architect-Engineer 
Planned Work, 12 Months, 1956. 

F-31. Study ¢ Staff Architects and Engi- 
neers on Buying Influences for Struc- 
tural, Electrical and Mechanical Equip- 
ment, and for Vertical Transportation. 


F-31. Study of Consulting Engineers on 
Buying Influences for Structural, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Equipment, and 
for Vertical Transportation. 

Building products studies among ar- 
chitects and engineers on the following 
products: 

F-32. Hand-Drying Facilities. 

F-33. Corrugated Glass-Fiber & Resin 
Materials. 

F-34. Architectural Terra Cotta. 

F-35. Plumbing Equipment (6.3.2). 

F-36. Air Conditioning (6.18.3). 

F-37. Garbage Disposers. 

F-38. Exterior Signs. 

F-39. De-Icing Equipment. 

F-40. Power Roof Exhausters. 

F-41. Glazing & Caulking Compounds. 

F-42. Air Filters. 

F-43. Kitchen Appliances and Laundry 
Equipment (6.5.3). 

F-44, Built-in Kitchen Appliances and 
Laundry Equipment (6.5.4.). 

F-45. Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures. 

F-46. Residential Heating. 

F-47. Welded Wire Fabric. 

F-48. Sliding Glass Door. 

F-49. Butts and Hinges. 

F-50. Roof Decks. 

Building Supply News: 

F-51. Selling the Lumber and Building 
Material Dealer (Market Data File.) 

F-52. How to Sell the Building Industry 
Through the Wholesaler-Distributor. 

F-53. Marsteller Readership Study. Applies 
to lumber and building material dealers 
and show business magazine readership 
and preference. 

F-54. Independent Readership Study. Gives 
further information about business 
magazine readership preference of lum- 
ber and building material dealers. 

F-55. February Directory Survey. Shows 
use and acceptance of annual Dealers’ 
Directory Issue. 

F-56. Ready-Mix Opportunities. The lum- 
ber building material dealers part in 
the growing ready-mix concrete busi- 
ness. 

F-57. How to Sell More Paint. 

F-58. How to Sell More to Farmers. 

F-59. Display For Profit. 96-pages of arti- 
cles on store fronts, store layouts display, 
etc. 

F-60. Store Plan Idea Book. Articles deal- 
ing with planning a store to be a “‘sell- 
ing machine’. 

F-61. Green Thumb ... A Blooming 
Dealer Business. Lawn and garden prod- 
ucts sold through the lumber and build- 
ing material dealer. 

F-62. Kitchens Are Big Business. 

F-63. Vital Statistics About the Lumber 
and Building Material Dealer. 

F-64. Wholesaler Sales Survey. 

F-65. Cordage Products Survey. 

F-66. Files, Rasps and Stapling Equipment 
Survey. 

F-67. Building Speciality Products Sur- 
vey. 

F-68. Material Handling Equipment Sur- 
vey. 

F-69. Survey of Electrical Wholesalers. 

F-70. Survey of Appliance Wholesalers. 

F-71. Survey of Plumbing-Heating Whole- 
salers. 

F-72. Power and Hand Tool Survey. 

F-73. Glass Block and Masonry Products 
Survey. 


Building 


F-74. Paint and Allied Products Survey. 

F-75. Lawn and Garden Products Survey. 

F-76. Electrical Supplies and Fixtures Sur- 
vey. 

House & Home: 

F-77. Building Market Facts. Facts on new 
and estimated construction, mainte- 
nance, rental housing, residential build- 
ing, types of materials used, popula- 
tion, dealer concentration. 

F-78. Selling the Home Building Market 
Today. Outlines new methods of build- 
ing, buying, discusses builders, archi- 
tects, dealers, lendors, realtors, and 
how these groups operate. 

F-79. The Model Home. Relates the in- 
fluence of builders’ demonstration homes 
on selection of products for new and 
remodeled houses. 


Masonry Building: 

F-80. Who is the Material and Equipment 
Buyer You Sell Through Masonry 
Building? Study of occupations, cus- 
tomers, items sold, credit rating on 
publications subscribers in nine cities. 

F-81. How to Sell the $18.5 Billion Ma- 
sonry Building Market Place. New 20- 
page brochure surveying types of build- 
ing, buying power, and what Masonry 
building readers buy. Also, contains 
a concise market forecast. 


Practical Builder: 

F-82. How Do You Sell a Builder? 

F-83. The Entire Light Construction Mar- 
ket. Where, who and how to sell build- 
ers with breakdown of dollar volume 
and analysis of builder categories. 

F-84. Practical Builder Market Data File. 
Characteristics of the Light Construction 
Market. 

F-84. Today's Home Building Market. 

F-86. The Building Business: A Moving 
Market. 

F-87. The Practical Builder Data and 
Specifications File. Information on this 
annual issue. 

F-88. Kitchen Cabinet Survey. 

F-89. Heating Equipment Survey. 

F-90. Tool and Equipment Survey. 

F-91. Modernization. Reprints of articles 
on home remodeling and modernization. 

F-92. Warm Air Heating Study. 

F-93. Wet Heating Study. 

F-94. Water Conservation Study. 

F-95. How to Get the Most Out of Power 
Tools, 

F-96. Built-Ins. 

F-97. Mechanization in Building. 

F-98. Pre-Plan, Pre-Wire. 

F-99. Motels. 

F-100. Home Insulation Study. 

F-101. Flooring Study. 

F-102. Air Conditioning Study. 

F-103. Electrical Study. 


PF-The Magazine of Prefabrication: 

F-104. PF-Magazine of Prefabrication Di- 
rectory Issue. Presents pictorially houses 
of Prefabricated Home Manufacturers 
Institute prefabricators, with geographic 
distribution. Lists current trends in 
home prefabrication, industry news, 
literature available, catalog suppliers 
and products. 

Progressive Architecture: 

F-105. Architectural Market Audit No. 5. 
Fifth in series — gives breakdown by 
building types of top volume architec- 
turally-designed construction for a 30- 
month period. 
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F-106. How to Advertise Effectively to 
the Architectural Market. An examina- 
tion of ‘‘Starched’’ issues of Progressive 
Architecture, noting what types of ad- 
vertisements best reach a professional 
architectural audience; pitfalls to be 
avoided in this type of advertising. Il- 
lustrations of notable ads and commen- 
tary by John DeWolf, well-known 
Starch expert and vice president of G. 
M. Basford. 

F-107. Comprehensive Survey of Architec- 
tural Magazines. Findings of A. S. Ben- 
nett-Cy Chaikin, Inc., noted market and 
opinion research firm, on readership in 
the architectural field. Regularity of 
readership, readership of advertising, 
readership of editorial features, etc. 

F-108. Just Ask Your Salesmen. A com- 
pilation of studies of the selling tech- 
niques of more than 1,700 outstanding 
building materials and equipment sales- 
men. Whom they see in the architectural 
firm — what their particular selling 
problems are— when and how calls are 
made — the importance of the market. 

F-109. Analysis of Architectural Firm Prac- 
tices, Readership Patterns, and Magazine 
Preferences. Report of a study of reg- 
istered architects’ business practices and 
readership habits initiated and con- 
ducted by a large Mid-West 4-A adver- 
tising agency. 

Journal of Housing: 

F-110. The Men Who Maintain a Million 
Homes. Media data. 

F-111. Your Approach to the Local Hous- 
ing Authority Market. A sales guide for 
suppliers of building construction and 
maintenance materials. 

F-112. Summary of the 1955 Housing- 
Redevelopment Year. 

F-113. 1956 Exhibitors at NAHRC’s 23rd 
Annual Conference and Maintenance 
Products Exhibit. Also includes geo- 
graphical breakdown of delegates. 

Southern Building Supplies: 

F-114. South-Southwest Nation’s Best Win- 
dow Market. 

F-115. South Southwest Nation's Best 
Aluminum Window Market. 

F-116. Southwest Nation's Best 
Windown Market. 

F-117. Look South .... for the Biggest 
Year-Round Lumber and Building Sup- 
plies Market. 


Canadian Market Data 

Painting and Decorating Contractor: 

F-118. Retail-Wholesale Paint And Wall- 
paper Stores in Canada. A study of what 
they sell, how they buy, what they want 
... their likes and dislikes. 

F-119. Painting and Decorating Contractors 
in Canada. A study of the material they 
buy, how and where they buy, what 
they want from suppliers . . . their likes 
and dislikes. 

Luiiberman & Building Products News: 

F-120. Selling the Sellers of Lumber and 
Building Supply. Data on the lumber 
and building supply market, with circu- 
lation statistics. 

Plant Management & Maintenance: 

F-121. Market Data Folder. Showing basic 
and pass along circulation of publica- 
tion, along with editorial coverage. 


Wood 


ASSOCIATIONS 
American Concrete Institute, 18263 W. 
McNichols Road, Detroit, Mich. 
American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 50 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

National Assn. of Building Owners and 
Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 

National Assn. of Home Builders, 1028 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Assn. of Real Sstate Boards, 
36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 


National Builders’ Hardware Associa- 
tion, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, 302 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Roofing Contractors Assn., 315 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 

Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, 1117 Barr Bldg., 910 17th St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Producers Council, 2029 K St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 
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American Engineer, 2029 K St., Washington 
6, C. Published by National Society of 
Professional Engineers. Est. 1935. Editor: oe 
neth E. Trombley. Trim size, 81/4xll\4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 40,099: gross, 42,305. Registered 
engineers, 35,341; engineers in training, 3,662; 
others, 2,015. Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page 1/2, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $450.00 $330.00 + ‘$260.00 ‘$180.00 
6 430.00 315.00 245.00 170.00 
12 410.00 300.00 230.00 160.00 
4A colors, $150; bleed, $40. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 211. 








Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Published by Architect and Engineer, 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 834x 
115f. Type page, 7x10. and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,158; 
gross, 3,250. Paid, 1,374. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2% poge Wy Page 1/3 Page 
1 «$225.00 $175.00 $130.00 $100.00 
6 175.00 145.00 110.00 80.00 
12 150.00 130.00 100.00 70.00 
Color, $85; bleed, 20%. 





Architectural File, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18. Compiled and distributed a by 
Sweet's Catalog Service, division of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. Est. 1906. A bound file of 
manufacturers’ market-speciglized catalogs, 
used as a source of buying information by 
important specifiers and buyers of building 
materials, equipment and services. 

Distribution, 19,000 to active architects and 
building design engineers—in private practice 
or employed by corporations or by Potent, 
State and Municipal offices; to general build- 
ing contractors and to government procure- 
ment offices and buying agencies. Catalogs 
in Architectural File consist of multiples of 
four pages. Typography and color printing 
as desired. Trim page size, 8%gxll in. Com- 
plete service includes catalog design, or such 
assistance as may be desired, printing. filing, 
distribution and use of confidential market 
lists. Print-Your-Own service includes design, 
filing, distribution and use of market lists. 
Full mechanical charges on request, based on 
uniform rate scale for varying combinations 
of services required. No agency commission. 
No cash discount. 

Note: Combination charges for catalogs dis- 
tributed also in Industrial Construction File, 
Light Construction File, Product Design File, 
Plant Eneinnettog File, or Machine Tool Cata- 
logs, and for two_or more catalogs in any 
number of files. Branch offices in Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, stone, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, s An 
gos, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 

t. Louis and San Francisco. 
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Architectural Forum, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1892. 
Editor: Douglas Haskell. Subscription, $5.50. 
Trim size, 9%x1214. Type page, Ty xl05. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 50,995; gross, 54,665. Architec- 
tural, architectural-engineering firms, archi- 
tects and architect-engineers in private prac- 





tice, 14,090; consulting engineering firms and 
engineers in private practice, 1,995; contrac- 
tors and builders, 6,278; special trade con- 
tractors, 1,252; govt., 3,268; mfrs. and pro- 
ducers, 2,239; distributors, 1,591; universities 
and _ students, landscape architects, 
147; commercial and industrial organizations, 
7,260; others, 8,187. Rates— 
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Architectural Handbook, 441 S. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. Published by Cron Pubs. 
Est. 1951. Editor: Dwight Fiske. Controlled. 
Tyve page, 41/;x534; 2 cols., 2'’. Published 
uarterly, Jan. 1. Forms close 15th prec. 
gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, same as 
ema ae Piet. Rates— 
imes age 2 Page fy Page 

i $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

4 175.00 100.00 70.00 
Publisher's color, $100; red, yellow, $110; 
bleed, $40. 





Architectural Products, 441 S. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills. Published by Cron Pubs. Est. 
1949. Controlled. Type page, 7!/2x10\/2. 

15th. Forms close Ist. ency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 18,605. Paid, 
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imes age Yn Page ly Page 

1 $500.00 $000 “4190.00 
6 460.00 320.00 170.00 
12 é 440.00 305.00 150.00 

Publisher's color, $100; red or yellow, $110; 
leed, $40. 
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Architectural Record, combined with American 
Architect and Architecture, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. Published monthly by F. W. 
Dodge Corp. Extra issue ‘‘Record housea,” 

ublished May 15. Est. 1891. Editor: John 

ox Shear. Subscription, Trim size, 
834x115. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Sth. Forms close 8th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 35,766: gross, 39,050. Architec- 
tural, architectural-engineering firms & archi- 
tects & architect-engineers in private practice: 
owners and corporate executives, general 
managers and managers, 14,119; registered 
staff architects, 3,122; total architect circula- 
tion, 17,241. Consulting engineering firms and 
engineers in private practice: subscriptions in 
company name, owners and coporate execu- 
tives, general managers and managers: civil 
2,546; electrical, 405; mechanical, 500; all 
other, 335; staff engineers, 5,621. Total engi- 
neer circulation, 9,407. Total architect and 
engineer circulation, 26,648; others, including 
contractors, commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations, designers, draftsmen, and archi- 
tectural students and instructors, 10,015. Rates 
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neers in private practice: subscriptions in 
company name, owners and corporate execu- 
tives, general managers and managers: civil, 
406; electrical, 85; mechanical, 100; all other, 
53; staff engineer 1,016. Total engineer cir- 
culation, 60. Total architect and engineer 
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tors, commercial and industrial organizations, 
designers, draftsmen, and_ architectural stu- 
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Architectural South. Box 11206, Charlotte 9, 
N.C. Published by Key Pubs., ‘Inc. Est. 1954. 
Type ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
igh. fore close 20th. A ency discounts, 
Ie Circulation, sworn, 6,040; gross, 7,' 

Rates—1 page $250; 6 pages, $225; 12 pages, 


wor $50; bleed, 10%. 


Architecture and Design, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Architectural 
Catalog Co. Est. 1937. Editor: L. Lawrence 
Stears. Controlled. Type page, 8xll; 2 cols., 
34. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Aqua 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 


ross 1,525. Rates— th P 14 P 
age 
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Architecture and sy in Ohio, 6523 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3. Published by 
Charles L. Burns and Associates. Editor: 
Robert Armbruster. Controlled. Type page. 
sp 4x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms 
ose 15th. “gency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 4,700; gross, 4,800. Rates— 
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Color, $85; bleed, $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5. Published by John Entenza. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 934x124. 
Type page, 8!/4x1l. Published Ist. Forms close 
lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 12,440; gross, 13,361. Controlled, 60. 
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2. Published by Pa. Society of Architects. 

Est. 1920. Editor: Tally McKee. Controlled. 
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Eepive State Architect, 547 Linwood Ave., 
Buffalo 9. Published 4 {gion L. Kahle. Est. 
194]. Managing Editor: W. N. Wittek. Sub- 
a ation, $2.50. Trim aa. 8l/xll. Type page, 
; 2 cols., 34. Published alternate months 
ian 30. Forms close 20th prec. yg dis- 
count 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1 gross, 
ates— 

Times l1Page %Page Page 1% Page 
1 $195. a6 60.00 $110.00 $6 65.00 
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Color, $50; bleed, $33" 





Great Lakes Architecture, 1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15. Est. 1955. Editor: . R. Brown. 
Controlled. Type ge, 74x10; 3 cols., 214. 

blished bi-monthly, Jan. Feb. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,000; gross, 
3,200. Rates— 
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Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1735 New York Ave., Washington 6, D. 
C. Est. 1944. Editor: Jos. Watterson. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim a, 51x75. T page, 
445x6. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 11,906; gross, 12,315. 
Rates—l page, $315; 6 pages, 0; 12 pages, 


Color, $90; bleed, 15%. 


Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Boston 8, 

‘ass. ublished by American Society of 

Landscape Architects. Est. 1910. Editor: Brad- 

ford Williams. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/2 

xll. Type pag e, 7'/ex9lf2; 2 cols., 3/2. Pub- 

lished eaatat y, Jan. orms close Ist prec. 
Agency moe 15-2. By ve 

Y, Page 
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New York 17. 
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Liturgical Arts, 7 E. 42nd St., 
Published by Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. Est. 
1931. Subscription, $5. Type ge, 7x10; 2 
cols., 33%. Pu lished quarterly Feb. 15. Forms 
close: Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


ero8 6 $62 62 80 
100.00 


bis es 
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Louisiana Architect and Builder. 1391 High- 
land Road, Baton Rouge, La. Est. 1956. Editor: 
Lloyd Lewis. Controlled. T pe page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 27%. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
A ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
2.876; gross, 2,981. Rates— ys 
$758 0 
00 


Times 1 Page % Page '}/2 Page 
1 $175.00 #13500 $105.00 
6 115.00 85.00 
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Color, $40; bleed, $10. 


Monthly Bulletin, Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects, combined with National Architect, 120 
Madison Ave., Detroit 26. Published by 
Talmage C. Hughes. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 71/4x10; 3 cols., 
2M. Published lst ‘orms close lst prec. 
agency discounts, oe 2. Circulation, sworn, 
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Northwest Architect, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul 14. Published by Minnesota Society of 
Architects. Est. rt Bono C. J. Loretz. 
Subscription, $1.50. T ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published bi- ontls d; eb. 15. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agensy iscounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 183; gross, 3.577. Paid, 
1,650. Rates— 
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Ohio Architect, 5 E. Lon 
Published by Architects iat of Ohio. Est. 
1940. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 20th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Mp ency discounts, none. Circulation, sworn, 
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Pacific Aschinest and Builder, 2418 3rd Ave., 
Seattle 1. Published by Pacific Builder & En- 
fim inc, Est. We Editor: ; To 
rim size Ix i/q page, 7x an 

3 cols. Published ard Bat. ‘corms close Sth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7.421: gross, 7,907. Architects, 
3,301; contractors, 3,246; distributors & mfrs., 
446; others, 391. 

Rates—l' page, $252; ges, $207; 12 
pages, $184. 4 colors, $6: leed, $19. 
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Progressive Architecture, — Park Ave., New 
York 22. eens, by Reinhold Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1920. Editor: T. ee. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 834x115 pe page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 3rd. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 40,846; gross, 44,163. Architects, 
architectural-engineering firms and architects 
and architects-engineers in private ractice 
and registered staff architects, 16,°%2; engi- 
neers (consulting engineers, civil’ “aechan- 
ical, electrical and staff engineers and 
others), 8,517; designers in architectural firms, 
enginee firms, and throughout business, 
industry, government, education, and mis- 
cellaneous, 4,987; ftsmen in architectural 
firms, pe eering firms, and throughout busi- 
ness, industry, government, education, and 
Saeoliane ous, 5,740; total professional cir- 
culation, 35,446. Rates— 
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dry St., Montreal 24, Que. Printed in French. 
Published by Eugene Charbonneau & Fils. 
Est. 1945. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Pub- 
lished 15th. a “tous 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, ‘Sept. 1956, 2,457: gross, 2,909. 
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Canadian Architect, 1450 Don Mills Road, Don 
Mills, Ont. Published by Hugh C. MacLean 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1955. Editor: J. A. Murray. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
2oth. page close ie ae discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. gross, 2,829. 
— at 701, there, 00 Rates 
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i $222.00 $178.00 hi2i 1-00 3 83 
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journal, Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada, 57 Queen St., W., Toronto 1. Est. 1924. 
editor Frig Arthur. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12 hs page, 7x10; 2 cols., yf Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 7th prec. g yeney 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 

ross, 2,684. Rates— 
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American Builder, 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1879. Editor: Edward G. Gavin. gee sg 
tion, $3.50. Trim size, Pg Ty 

7x10; 2 cols., 3¥ and 3 cols., 21. Publish ished 
Ist. Forms close 25th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 109,299; gross, 111,743. Contrac- 
tors and builders, 72,521; special trade con- 
tractors, 11,793; lumber ‘and bidg. material 
dealers and jobbers, 9,408; mfrs., 175; finan- 
cial, 778; govt., 1,563; commercial and indus- 
trial, 1,985; architects and engineers, 1,996; 
realty, 1,407; others, 5,120. Rates— 


ae 5104889 4 Page ‘cbege sk to 
775.00 $30.00 
12 30, 0 745.00 505. a0 260. i 
One 4A standard color $175; bleed, $95; celor 
bleed, $125 
Circulation Western Edition, 12,848. Rates— 
1 page $475; 6 pages, $425; 12 pages, $400. 


American Concrete Institute, Journal of. 
(See Engineering Construction.) 
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American Roofer and Siding Contractor, 425 
4th Ave., New York 16. Daptshed by Hoffman 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1910. Editor: Joseph H. Fried- 
man. Trim aie. 81/ox111/2. "yee page, 7xl0; 3 
cols., 21. blished Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency “oe 15-2. 

Circulation, 7.661; gross, 8,417. Contractors, 
oat mirs., and reps., 9,759; govt. agencies, 

ates— 


Times 1 Ltoge 2, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
i 70.00 $2 20.00 fie 6.00 $140.00 
6 120. 00 
12 200. 0 190. 00 135, 00 100.00 
Red, $75; others, $125; bleed, $25. 
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Bricklayer. Mason and Plasterer, 815 15th es 
Washington 5. Est. 1898. Subscription, 7 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 1S: 
Forms close 10th. ency discounts, 15-0. 
Bote) page, $300; 2 page, $175; 14 page, 























Building Contractor of California, 1035 E. 
Green St., Pasadena 1. Published by West- 
erm Journal Co. Est. 1936. : Charles D. 
Baskerville. Subscription, $2. yee ge, 
71/3x10; mS os. «, 2Y3. Published 15th. Forms. 
close Agsney FP teem og 15-2. Circula- 
o-. ee. 106; gross, 3,195. Paid, 2,027. 
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Building News, 5616 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
tr eles 19. Published by Sam ree Est. 
1946. Subscription, $1. Type page, 101!/4x15!/2; 
5 cols., ". Published i-weekly, on Thurs. 
day. Forms close Friday prec. agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Cetin. sworn, m gross, 
5,525. Paid, 4,679. Rates—Open per ee 
$3.50; 200 inches, $3.25; 400 inches. $3.00 





Red, $60. 
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Building Products, 34 N. Main St., Hudson, 
oO. a tle by Hudson Pub. Co. ‘Est. 1955. 
F. Schram. Trim size, 11'4x11)/, 

yield 2 and 3 cols Published 26th 

prec. Fave. close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 31.716; gross, 34,889. Contrac- 
tors, 17.176; architects an_ engineers, 10,900; 
supply dealers, 2,282; others, 1,434. 


1 Page %Page Page 1/3; Page 
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California Plasterer, 3558 W. 8th St., Los 
= eles 5. Published by California Lathing 

lastering Contractors Assn. Est. 1924. Edi- 
rh fom Lentiens. Controlled. Type ge, 
63x91), and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close a Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
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California Real Estate Magazine, 117 W. 9th 
St., Los Angeles 15. Published by California 
Real Estate Assn. Est. 1920. Editor: H. J. 
Pontius. Subscription, $4. Trim cy 87/gx 
1134. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency -_ 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 24,572. 
Rates— 
. \, Page 
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Carpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan St., Indian- 
me 4. Published by United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. Est. 1881. 
Editor: Peter E. Terzick. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 2%. Published 
monthly. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 396. 
= page, $500; Y% page, $260; %4 page, 








Chain Store Equipment-Construction Guide 
and Annual Chain Store eo Directory. 
2 Park Ave., New York Published as a 
13th issue of the Administration- ae 
Sambination of Chain ;Store Pee. Type 

7x10; 3 cols., 2-3. Published Mar. 16. 2 ed 
close Feb. 22. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—] page, ors: 2/3 page, $580; VY, page, 
$440; 1/, Py; $29: 

Standard red, $140, bleed, 15%. 


Chicago Construction News, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., 5. Published by F. W. Dod 
_ Sub., $50. ype page, 10) a 
Published aily except Sat- 
urday, =o RH and holidays. Forms close 





Cc ial R d, 7 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. Published by 7 Pub. Co. 
Est. 1880. Subscription, $24. Type page, 
85x13; 4 cols., 2'%. Published Friday. 
Forms close Friday prec. ged discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 4,215. 
Rates—25-100 inches, $2.75 per inch; 100 or 
more inches, $2.25. 








Review, 509 S. Beverly 
, ills, Cal. Published by 
Iander-Wurtz Pubs. Est. 1952. Editor: J. R. 
Iander. Controlled. Type page, 734x100; 3 
cols., 21/2. Published monthly. Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
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Contractors Register, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Sub-Contractors Regis- 
ter, Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: Joseph O’Malle 
Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, si 
1 col. Published January. Forms close Oct 
Circulation, 1956 edition, sworn, 10,010 
gross, 10,065. 
— page, $265; 1/2 page, $160; 14 page, 
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Daily Journal, 1217 Welton St., Denver 4, 
Colo. Published by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 
1897. Editor: Allan renee. Subscription, 
$60. Type page, 1075x162; 5 cols., 2’. Pub- 
lished every business one except Monday. 
Forms close 2 days peer ency discounts, 
15-2. a gs note, 397; gross, 2,547. 
Paid, 2,018. Rates—Ope "$3. 50 per inch; 
100 WE. 2. 80; 250 inches, $2.45; 500 inches, 
$2.24; 1,000 inches, $1.9 


Daily Pacific —_ we 10th St., San Fran- 
cisco 3. Published by F W. Dodge Corp. Est. 
1890. Editor: G. E. McGavran. Subscription, 
$72. Type page, 12%x1714; 6 cols., 2’. Pub- 
lished_every business morning except Mon- 
day. Forms close 5 p.m. Z days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,989; 
Toss, 4,188. Paid, 3,364. Rates—per inch, 

-50; 100 inches. $3.15; 500 inches, $2.45; 
1,000 inches, $2.10 





in egy 2 116 E. 16th St., New York 3. Pub- 
lished by Cantor Pubs., Inc. Est. is. a, 
tor: Pincus W. Tell. rte a cok E 
size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., oe 
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Florida Builder, P. O. Box 2216, Tampa 1 

Published by Peninsula Pub. Co. Est. 1946. 
Editor: Frank Cowles, Jr. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8'/.xll. Type page, 73x10; 3 cols., 245. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2.700. 
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Florida Building Journal, 3620 N. W. 7th St., 
Miami. Published by Hopkins Pubs. Est. 1946. 
Editor: David Shubow. eos: 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close Tipe 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
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Sold in ‘combination with National Roofer, 
Siding and Insulation Contractor. 














Electricity in Building, 2132 Fordem Ave., 
Madison 1, Wis. Published by Electrical In- 
formation Pubs., Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: Russell 
N. Colvin, Jr. Subscription, §2. *. Paid cir- 
culation through 104 utilities. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 25th prec. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 44,011; gross, 44,865. 
Times 12 a P P Vy P 
imes ‘a lage age 
1 $395 bo $330.40 bo 4230.00 $195 00 
6 210 160.00 
135.00 


12 310.00 0 +85 00 
4A red, $75; others, 7103, blead, 10%. 





Elevator World, P.O. Box 1641, Mobile, Ala. 
Est. 1953. ney W. C. Sturgeon. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Type fr, 72x93. Published’ Ist. 
Forms close Agen discounts, 15-2. 
 enarcgamg sworn, gross, 7,500. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page %,Page /}, e 3 Page 
1 sighs $118.0 97 00 $6 2.00 
12 500 2. 00 aL 00 7 00 

4A orange, Th bleed, 25%. 








a new market in the building field that 
accounts for 10% of all HOUSING starts... 


write for our complimentary market study 


—served by 


TRAILER DEALER MAGAZINE 


write for our complementary market study 
of the mobile homes industry 


Trailer Dealer Magazine, 6229 Northwest Hiway, Chicago 31, Ill 
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@® ABD 


House & Home, 9 Rockefeller Pees. New 
York 20. Published Be | Time, Inc. Sub. $6. 
Trim size, 93/x12!/, 'Y page, ” gl/pxll; 3 
cols., rh. Published 26th prec: Forms close 
25th. ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circe ation, 106.462; gross, 111,836. Contrac- 
tors and builders, 44,266; distributors, 10,040; 
architects, architectural- -encineering firms, ar- 
chitect-engineers in private practice, 11 ,288; 
consulting gy firms and engineers in 
private practice, 1,615; govt., 3,690; commer- 
cial and industrial organizations, 5, 824; realty, 
11,182; financial, 24; mfrs. and producers, 
4.018; om, 10, Th cog p 
imes age 
1 $1,245. 00 “tees 83 $695.00 
6 1,165.00 00 625.00 
12 135.00 880. 00 595.00 
guendiatd” color, $200; bleed, 10%. 


arate 


"178.00 
465.00 





Industrial Generertion File, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 8, Y. Cempiled and distributed 
es aes by Sweet s Catalog Service, division 

odge Corporation. Est. 1914. A 
bound iile a manufacturers’ market-s oc 
ized catalogs, used as a source of ying 
information by those in charge of design an 
construction of industrial plants, and indus- 
trial type buildings. 

Distribution, 13,000, to consulting engineers; 
engineering contractors; state, municipal and 
corporation engineers; architects whose work 
is predominantly in industrial type buildings; 
soverenans procurement offices and bu 

encies. Catalogs in Industrial Construction 
File consist of multiples of four pages. Ty- 
pograpay and color printing as desired. Trim 
page, 8%/xll in. Complete service includes 
catal: esign, or such assistance as may be 
desired, printing, Sing. distribution and use 
of confidential market’ lists. Print-Your-Own 
service includes design, filing, distribution 
and use of market lists. Full mechanical re- 
quirements on request. Charges on request, 

based on uniform rate scale for varying com- 
binations of services required. No agency 
commission. No cash discount. 

Note: Combination charges for catalogs dis- 
tributed also in Architectural File, Light Con- 
struction File, Product Desi File, Plant ee 
paoainn File, or Machine Tool Canieas one 
or two or more catalogs in any num. 
files. Branch offices in Atlanta, Birmin ae 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 








>ub- 


lose 


rac- 


040; 
288; 


lus- 


CTs; 


1gs; 


1m, 





Building 


land, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See Institutions) 


Journal of Housing, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37. Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Subscription, 
Trim size, 8!4xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2-1/6. Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,318; 
ross, 5,693. Rates— 


mes ists 2, Pr Wy Page 1/3 Page 

va 30000 $250.00 0 $200 $175.00 

6 oS. 00 230.0! 180.00 155.00 

ll 225.00 200. 60 150.00 130.00 
4A red, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Kitchen Business, 20 W. 43rd St., New York 
36. Published by — Pub. Co. Est. 1955. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23%. Published Ist. 
Forms close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 15,205; gross, 16,950. Retailers, 
wholesalers and mfrs. of kitchen cabinets, 
built-in . sinks, ventilators, lami- 
nates, 15,0 : _ pe y 1h P 
imes age 
; 1 $410.00 Bsonto | $os0%0 $190.00 
350.00 275.00 215.00 165.00 
r 320.00 250.00 190.00 150.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, 10%. 











Light Contrary File, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Compiled and distributed an- 
mudlly by Swoeks atalog Service, Division 
of F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1942. A bound file 
of manufacturers’ market- specialized be Fama 
used as a source of buying information 
designers and builders of houses and whine 
light structures. 

Distribution, 27,000, to active operative 
(speculative) builders and contractor build- 
ers; also to firms of architects whose work is 
Gataiogs tn Li in the light construction field. 
Catalogs = ight Construction File consist of 
multiples our ges. ve pography and 
color isi as desired. Trim page size, 
83x11 in. —— service includes catalog 
design, or such assistance as may be de- 
sired, printing, wry distribution and use of 
confidential market lists. Print-Your-Own serv- 
ice includes design, filing, distribution and 
use of confidential market lists. Full mechan- 
ical requirements on request. Charges on 
request, based on uniform rate scale for 
varying combinations of services required. No 
agency commission. No cash discount. 

Note: Combination charges for catalogs dis- 
tributed also in Architectural File, Industrial 
“oolong File, Product Design File, Plant 

ineering File, or Machine Tool Catalogs, 

pe for two or more catalogs in any number 
of files. Branch offices in Atianta, Birming- 
ham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 





BPA 


oy, i 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chica- 
ublished by Industrial Publications, 
ne. Est. ree Pred Ta ee Sub- 
scription, rim size 4xlll4. Type eee 
7x10; 2 and 3 one eee monthly. 
close 2nd prec. “ae ncy discounts, 1 -2. 
Circulation, 21.778: gross, 25,273. Masonry 
contractors, 12,856; Sorects and_ engrs., 
4591; materials and ons ment, 2,779; jour- 
rae ii San oe oP — hy P 
‘imes ‘a for fot a 
i 20.00 $410 0.00 $265.00 ‘$245.00 
6 220.00 205 Pe 
12 380.00 300.00 200.00 
4A colors, $85, except red, $65; bleed, O%. 





Midwest Home Builder, 211 Dewey St., Royal 
Oak, Mich. Est. 1954. Controlled. Type ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 10th. Agony discounts, = 2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 3, ross, 3,379. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page |} e 1/3 Page 
1 $250.00 he 3.00 as $100.00 
ie “Za o 85.00 
ae, 0 110. 0 75.00 

isin $100, Opleed, $35. 





NAHB Journal of seenabuliete ne vt weak 
NAHB Correlator, 1625 L S shing- 
ton 6, D. C. Published a ‘ase Nail. 
Assn. of Home Builders of the S. Est. 1947. 
Editor: Stanley Baitz. T AL, 6x9. Pub- 





lished 5th. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 38,652; gross, 


Th Rates— _ th P 

‘imes age age 

1 $490.00 $295.00 
60. 275.00 
435.00 260.00 


12 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $40. 


National Roofer, Siding and Insulation Con- 
tractor, 315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Published by Shelter Pubs. Est. 1938. Editor: 
James McCawley. Trim size, 8lxll. Type 

ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\. Published 20th prec. 

‘orms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,029; gross, 12,355. Roofing, 
siding and insulation contractors, 10,679; 
mfts., salesmen, 641; wholesalers and ‘job- 
bers, 687; pein 33. Rates— 


Times 1 Pa 2 e | e I/3 Page 
1” $930.00 0 fies b0 ‘us $110 by 
12 eo) Cleoo 10000 0.00 


4A red, $50; other colors, $85; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA ‘sales presentation outline. 





Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


Ohio Builder, 57 E. Gay St., Columbus 15. 
ie by Ohio Home Builders Assn. Est. 
. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 
pe 2'4. Published ioth” ea close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
60; gross, 5,931. — 3,716. Rates— 


5. 
Times 1Page 2 Pa 2 Page 1/3 Page 
E $190.00 $5060 is $8 0.00 
160. 60 120.00 0.0 6S 00 
Cor, $50; bleed, 10%. 


OPA 


PF, the Magazine of Prefabrication, Barr 
Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. Published by Pre- 
fabricated Home Mfrs. Inst. Est. age ditor: 
Harry H. Cutler. RP ay page, 775x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15 Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 999; 
gross, 25,593. Home builders, dealers and 
contractors, 8,753; finance, 5,627; realtors, 

90; building, officials, 1,852; govt., 1,792; 

for 











others, 1 ‘i. gy th, P y 

‘imes a at 

1 $475.00 0 ag7506 00 $200-40 i706 00 
12 350. 60 38, ob a 60 17 oO 

Discounts: 18 pages, 5%; 24 pages, 10%; 36 

pages, 


4A colors, Sin, bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 110. 





Plasterer and Cement Mason, 799 Broadway, 
New York 3. Published by Operative Plaster- 
ers and Cement moons International Assn. 
Est. 1904. Editor: John E oo ae 

tion, $1. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. - 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th. Agency oa 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 


Tim { Powe 1 
sy Be $975.00 "$00 6 b0 $ob6 

12 300.00 160.00 73.00 
Bleed, 25%. 





ee a: Industries, 215 W. Harrison iy 
Seatile 99. Published PY. Chas. F. Beef 
1938. Subscription, $2. Type pa 7x10; 5 
cols., 2%. Published 15th prec. mie close 
Ist. Agen discounts, 5-2. Circulation, 
sworn, i. 268: oe lL, ve Controlled, 2,444. 
Rates | (Natl. Ed.)—1l $378; 24 page, 
$252; 1 page, viaiad 1/3 ga nd $126. 4k cules, 
$45; wf eed. 25% 





Practical Builder, 5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
3. Published by ane, Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1936. Exec.ed.: James M _ ie e. Subscrip- 
tion, 3 igor, $8. Trim size, Y4xlll/y. (Trim 
size of May Data and Siectifnatisin File 
Issue is Weal wile for details of bleed 
plates, inserts, etc.) ted page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published on Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency pve lg 15-2. 
Circulation, 100,656; Bai, 103,631. Con- 
tractors and builders, 191; special trade 
contractors, 14,213; bag 278; equipment and 
materials mfrs., 1,014; bldg. materials dealers, 
jobbers, distrs., 8 31, ee wl engi- 
Times i; aie others, 3,218. 8 ate = hy P 
imes for fet fet fot 
028.00 is 20.00 &s75 3.00 $440.00 
é 5.00 385.00 
12 308 00 708.00 480. 00 365.00 
4A colors, en other colors, $275 per page or 
less; bleed, 10% of space and color rate. 
For ‘additional data see page 109. 


@ 


Practical Builder Data and Specifications File 
Issue (DSF). published as a separate issue 
of PB. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
same as monthly issues. Full page space 
minimum size accepted. Catalog style copy. 
Side-stitch book, trim size 81x11 iif. 

Where inserts are furnished printed and 
folded ready for binding, regular black and 





white contract page rates apply less 10%. 
Rates— 


1 page $925.00 $1,025.00 
2 pages 750.00 800.00 
4 pages 700.00 750.00 
8 pages 650.00 700.00 
12 — 600.00 650.00 


16 pa 600.00 650.00 
‘These oe apply to advertisers with 1957 
or 1958 schedules of 3 or more _ insertions 
in the regular monthly issues of Practical 
Builder. Rates in 2nd col. apply to those not 
meeting these specifications. 


Roofing, Siding and Insulation, 116 E. 16th 
St., New York 3. Published by Cantor Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: Pincus W. Tell. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. 
orms close 15th. Agency wir 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,832: gross, 11.500. Roofing, 
siding and_ insulation ell 10,087; 
ores “TPage % P hy P yp P 
imes ‘a age age age 
1 $315.00 $240 60 $200.60 $150.00 
6 265.00 200.00 155.00 120.00 
12 230.00 170.00 125.00 100.00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, 10%. 








Swimming Pool Age. 
See Municipalities. 





Thomas’ Register. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


Tile Magazine, 3160 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5. 
Published by Western Industrial Pubs. Est. 
1954. Editor: D. Brouhard. Controlled. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 13th. 
orms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 7,985; ross, 8,091. Contractors, 
——, ae Pas 4 mfrs., a Rates 
imes fot age age 
1 isto | fieodo |g 3 


i - 3 i 
6 ri 00 180.00 140. 
12 195.00 170.00 125. 60 3, 00 
4A = red, $60; others, $80; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 116. 


Trailer Dealer, 6229 Northwest Highway, Chi- 
cago. Published by Trailer Dealer Pub. Co. 
Est. 1949. Editor: J. J. Kennedy. Controlled. 
Trim size, 85/xll5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
24. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,144; gross, 6,887. Dealers, 
4,433; mfrs. 1,180; suppliers, 1,094; others, 36. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/,Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 

1 $223.00 $159.00 ‘$124.00 $ 90.00 

6 190.00 138.00 110.00 78.00 

12 160.00 119.00 98.00 68.00 
Color, publisher's choice, $50; others, $75; 
bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 116. 











Western Builder. 
(See Engineering Construction.) 





OPA 


Western Building, 519 S. W. Park Ave., Port- 
land 5, Ore. Published by Miller Freeman 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1941. Managing Editor: F. W. 
Brown. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,545: gross, 13,050. Distribu- 
tors, 5,658; builders, 5,852; architects, 646; 
bldg. officials, Baad’ others, rig Rates— 


Times e y e l/s Page 
1 a5, bo ‘ks 00 tooo 00 $160.00 
6 145.00 
12 8, oD 500. 00 168, 00 125.00 
4A red or yellow, $80; blue, green, orange, 
$100; bleed, $25. 





CANADA 


(CAB 

Architectural & Building coher. 137 Well- 
ington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. Published b 
Canadian’ Engineering Pubs., Ltd., Est. 1947. 

Trim size, 83xll. Type page 7x10. Published 
Nov. Forms close Aug. Agency discounts, 
ir Circulation, 19: 6 edition, 3,854; gross, 
4,084. Architects and engineers, 1,981; con- 
tractors, 1,485; eters. 388. Rates—1 page, 

$195; 2 pages, $185; 4 pages, $170; 8 pages, 
$155. 4A colors, $60. 
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Building 
G&G @ 


Batiment-Genie-Construction, 146 Bates Road, 
Montreal 8, Que. Published in French by 
—— oo Co. Est, sti 7 J. 
ermain. Trim size Iyx11}/q. pe page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4 Published 2nd. * Cell close 
10th. Agency iscounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,675: gross, 4,315. Architects, 
and engineers, 988; contractors, 1,197; sub- 
Times 1 Page anere. oy, —- yy Pa 
imes ‘a ‘a ‘a 

1 90.60 $167.00 fi i16 6.00 $ 93 3.00 

1-5 4 
: 132 192.00 4, ‘O 

4A red, $55; others, sane bleed, 15%. 


Building Materials News, 137 Wellington St., 
W., Toronto 1, Ont. Published by ‘anadian 
Eranesting Pubs., Lid. Est. 1945. Editor: D. 

Graham. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 
10, 3 cols., 21/4. Published 20th. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1956, 14,338; gross, 15,015. 
Architects, 1,875; engineers, 809; contractors, 





2,684; sub-contractors, 2,736; builders, 2,421: 
Rates— 


Yy P 
4 8% 
62.50 

00 


— and cial. 1,391; eae. 2,313. 
imes lage lage 
t $250.00 $130.00 
6 220.00 120.00 
12 200.00 110.00 
4A red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 10%. 


GD 


|; Builder, 146 Bates Road, Montreal 
Que. Published by Wallace Pub. Co. Est. 
Tost. Editor: . ae ewe Trim size, 81/4x11)/,. 
Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. "Published 
rms close 15th prec. Agency , dis dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 56, 14,553. 
gross, 15,513. Architects and engineers, 2158, 
contractors, 5,324; 4% > 4,611; sup- 


Fimes 2,315; others, 382. R uP 
‘tf 


imes 1 Page i oo 
$960 00 $220 00 
2 
4A colors: a aos, Pam, ig bleed, ise 








to 
Canadian Home Bg =< $32 Burraro St., 
Vancouver 1, B. C. Published by Northwest 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1953. nee ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. Published month orms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation statement delayed. Rates— 

s1i5 80 ® a 1 4 esto *® fogs 


= 4 
12 88. oO 0.00 
4A red, blue, green, yellow, so, ‘pieed, tim 


gg meee Trades By ee ee 
e BY ercury 
Pubs Lid Bat, ie Price, Be 50. page, 
7x10; 2 and cols. Publis’ arc. 
Forms close Feb. 15. PLY apse “discounts, 15-2. 
yoneng sworn, 5. Rates— 
1 page, $145; 4% page, $112; in A. $88; 1/, 


e, $68. 
Rea. $40; other colors, $45; bleed, 15%. 


Times 
1 








Daily Commercial News and Building Record. 

34 St. Patrick St., Toronto 2B, Ont. Est. 1927. 
Subscription $36. Editor: Clive Chattoe. Type 
page, 1 port 7 cols. avi Published daily 
except Saturday and S ay. Forms close 
noon day prec. "Agency, decane 15-2. 

toiasicn. © 6.196. Rates—open, 
23c; "1,750 lines, Piso: 3,500 lines, 17c; 7,000 
lines, igo 14,000 lines, ae 4c. 





Home Building in Canada, 2842 Bloor St., W., 
Toronto 18. Published by Walkers’ Pub. Co. 
Ltd. Est. 1920. Editor: Alec S. Clements. Sub- 
scription, $1.25. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page 
oa, y) — 3 cols. Published Bem month. y, 

20. Forms close a Deel discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 8,225. 


Times 5200 Pose e *® 2X. ~y “h 15560 ® 1068 
6 sa 09 179.00 137.00 
Red, $50; other colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 


® 


Journal of eo may og Weekie. 1606 W. Broad- 

way, Vancouver Cc. Est. ie T 

page, 12- S/iasii 6 cols., 2”. lished 
urda aT, 6 Forms close Tues. haumer dis- 


1956, 4,209; gross —— 
38; 100 tichess 81. 96; 





counts, 
Cine lation, Sept., 
Rates—1l inch, 2. 
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inches, $1.82. 

4A colors, $40. 

Journal of Commerce Yearbook published 
April 5. Forms close Feb. 15. Type page, 67/x 
10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates rf Dae, 
$120; 1% page, $70; 14 page, $42.50. 4A colors, 
$40; bleed, 15%. 


(CAB GaP 


MacLean Building Guide, 1450 Don Mills 
Road, Don Mills, Dnt. Published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1923. Editor: I. 
Duncan. Trim size, 1lxll. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 20th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18, 491; gross, 19,478. Architects, 
1,728; contractors, 2,413; engineers, 220; spec- 
ulative builders, 3,647; owners, 2,158; trade 
contractors, 4,039; others, 1,655. Rates— 


Ti 1P ] 1 
oe a $423.00 ‘is 22-00 ea 
978.00 
fa330 104.00 


6 

12 336.00 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 15%. 
MacLean, pang a. gl ames 
published July. Type page, 7x mcy dis- 
or 15- “bu a ation, esta 18.600. Rotes 
ra, ge, 3 page, page, 
Vg page, $178. ‘ak colors, $80; APs 15%. 

For additional data see page 120. 


National Builder, 21 King St., E., Toronto, 
Ont. Published b National House Builders 
Assn. Est. 1952. Editor: I. M.. Thomas. Trim 
size, Bal Ys: Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/,. 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,745; gross, 2,979. 


=— 12 2 P Vy Pi 
4 5.00 $130.00 0 $ 70.00 
108,00 $8.00 








Mrs 


12 128,00 
4A colors, $40; bieed, $15. 


ote Construction & Building, 575 McGee 
Winni + te 10, Man. Published by Mercury 
Bube., Est. 1949. Editor Ray Tulloch. 
Type ge, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
orms ee Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, part. 3.237; gross, 3,283. 
Contractors, 1,417; sub-contractors, 684; archi- 
tects and engineers, 536; others, 589. Rates— 


ie 2 1 1 
es 165-00 az 0 i018 +7 


6 
12 ise. ‘ "38. id OD 
Red, $40; other 4A colors, $45; bleed, see 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


@ @ 


American eo end Building Products 
Merchandiser, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. 
Est. 7s. Editor: ‘Bipxl it, Hood : Subestip- 
tion, rim ae gx pe page, /x 

2 cols., 3% and 3 cols., published every 
other Monday. Forms ass 18 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation 29,082; gross, 31,225. Dealers in 
lumber, ts Soe materials, installed equip- 
ment, jobbers and agents, 2,331; mifrs., 
977; Bo 710. Rates— 

‘tee sats 


Times 1 i525 60 ita 
m8. 00 


300.00 
365.00 250.00 











6 
13 170. 00 
2 440.00 


4A red, $100; other 4A colors, $125; bleed, $50. 

Dealer Products File issue, including Buy- 
ers’ Guide, published as second issue in Jan. 
Forms close Dec. Regular rates appl 
except for multiple-page inserts. If furnishe 
ready for binding, following discounts are 
allowed: 4-page inserts, 10%; 8-16 pages, 
15%; 20 we more pages, 20%. 

For additional data see page 111. 





Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler. 5 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. Published by In- 
dustrial Publications, Inc. Est. 1946. Manag- 

ing Editor: Michael J. Skodon. Controlled. 

Trim size, 814x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published every other month, Feb. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, sworn, 13,097; gross, 13,657. 
1 Page lf, Page 1/3 Page 
$215. $135.00 $120.00 
200.00 125.00 110.00 


6 175.00 105.00 90. 
Red, $50; other colors, $125; bleed, 10% of 
space and color rate. 





aly) 


Building Specialties & Home Improvement 
Dealer, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. Published 
by Hoffman Pubs., Inc. Est. 1948. Editor: 
Arnold , ener Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,118; ag 7,886. Buildin 
— dealers and dist., 4,420; mfrs., 1,180; 
reps 0; ge wenn architects and Army en- 

ineers, ft oth ~ 7. 5 Rat ‘iP Vy P 

imes fot fot fot fot 

1 235.00 #235 0 4175.00 $1 25.00 

12 Ds, 0 190.00 130.00 
re -_ or green, $60; other colors, "3100; 

ee 
Manual Edition of Building Specialties and 
American Roofer published as 13th issue of 
those P page, st whose format applies. 
Rates— 370; 4% page, $265; 1/2 page, 
$225; 1/3 page, $170 
r.o.p. color, $60; bleed, $30 

For additional Loy see page 104. 
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Building ly News, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1917. Exec. ed.: J. W. pena. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 814x114. 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published TR ag 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, 25,450; gross, 28,379. Dealers in 
building supplics, 21,210; a, job- 
bers, oF, 5 30; others, rig ge p 
fet fet ‘a a 
sof Hissto “$s28'%0 i225 00 
Rae a4 
12 250. 10.00 
4A red, $00, green, a elem A blue, 
$125; other colors, $1 l. pages, same 
color, in same form, per page, $45; ble 
10% of space and color rate. 
For additional data see page 101. 


en ee | Supply News Annual Dealers’ and 
Jobbers > of Bul Issue. a as the 
Feb. issue of B ie Su uppl ly News. Execu- 
tive Editor: J. Parshal orms close Jan. 
5. s. Agency. discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

neral advertising per insertion— 








pens ol advertising rates apply, with the ex- 
ception cannot handle island halves nor Vz 
nor 2/; units. 

Bleed plates and inserts—(Write for details 
on bleed plates and inserts, on special trim 














| 2GAND N AAR, 


OVER 12000 CONTRACTOR READERS 
LARGEST AUDITED, 


MOST RESPONSIVE 


Circulation in the Roofing 
Siding and Home Improvement 


ADVERTISERS’ REACTION — PROVED RESULTS 
140% Ad Volume Gain — 1957 vs 1955 

READERS’ REACTION — PROVED RESPONSE 
20,000 Reprints, Estimating Data, Etc. 


NATIONAL ROOFER, SIDING AND INSULATION CONTRACTOR, 315 W. Madison, 
Chicago 6 
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size for Feb. annual). 

Where inserts are furnished printed, and 
folded ready for binding, regular black and 
white contract page rates apply less 10% dis- 
count on 2- or 4-page inserts; 15% on larger. 
4A red, $90; green, 8G eae orange, blue, 
$125; other colors, $150; additional pages, 
same color in same form, $45. 


Glass Digest. 130 W. 57th St., —_ York RS 
geblishes sy Ashlee Pub. Co., Est. 1922. 
Edito: "ay, ine ty Lee. ouneer tiga 8 $3. ae 

' x ype page, /x cols. 
Pablished sth. Forms close 15th pee 4 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,272; gross, 6,470. Jobbers, 
wholesalers, 1,263; diciers, contractors, gla- 
ziers, 3,086; fabricators, manufacturers, 804; 
others, "t oe . hy P th P 

S fot lage ‘a for 
mo 960.00 #255 0 fig 90.60 bi 0.00 

12 50. 0 163. 00 ia, 00 100.00 

4A colors: red, $75; others, $85; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 137. 








Illinois Buildin g News, 410 S. 5th St., Spring- 
field. Published by Illinois Lumber & "Buildin 
Material Dealers Assn. Est. 1932. Editor: 

F. Sembell. Subscription, $3. pyPe page, 4!/.x 
File 2 cols., 2g. Published 4th. Forms close 
lst prec. Pe saath en tag Circulation, 


sworn, pone -_ y= , 1,376. fate 

Ti lage Page e 

3 $4504 3000 8 22.00 
6 41.50 3 00 


12 38.00 24.00 16 00 
Color, $40, except red, $15; bleed, 10%. 


Iowa Lumber Dealer, 1013 * Ave., S., Min- 
lis 4. Published by W. Badeaux. Est. 
1934, Editor: Art Streich. Controlled Leg 
ge, 412x714; 2 cols., 2g. Published Ist 
orms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1,496; gross, 1,656. Rates 


1 
"4 St Aus 40. bo 
40.00 
35.00 30.00 





Ti 1 Page 
4 ; regs 


12 55.00 
4K colors, $40; bleed, $5. 


Iowa Directory & Buyers’ Guide published 
Jan. Format and rates same as Iowa Lumber 
Dealer. No discounts. 


Modern Windows, 116 E. 16th St., New York 
3. eign’ - Hy ee Pam. Inc, Est. 1954. 
Editor: ell. Type pa 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published Ist. Forms pi Sth. Agency 
a 15-2. Circulation, 15,115: gross, 
6,433. Window specialty dealers, 14,266; 
on. 867. 
Rates—3 pages, $335; 6 pages, $300; 12 pages, 


$250. 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 











Northwestern Lumber pasnes: 1013 4th Ave., 
S., Minneapolis 4. Published by W. H. 
Badeaux. Est. 1945. Editor: Art Streich. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 4l/.x71/,; 2 cols., 2'/g. Pub- 
on aN ‘Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

virculation, sworn, 2,732; gross, 2,882. Rates 


5 70.00 ‘4s 58 bo 


60. 00 48. 00 


Times 1 Page 
} ae bo 


12 80. 60 
4A colors, $40; bleed, $5. 





Northwestern Annual, Published July 1. Forms 
close May 1. Agency discounts, none. 

rem, sworn, _ y otoss, 3,562. Rates 
—l pa 0; 2 page, %4 page, 
4A fs man $0. bleed, 60. 








Retail Lumberman, R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas 
sy 6, Mo. it _ Editor: ae Re yl 
ubscription, y page, gx an 
3 cols) Published 20th. os close 12th. 
ya discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
gross, — Paid, 2,887. Rates— 


% és to % s e 
34.50 


$3. to 31.50 


Times 35 age 
) 98.75 
12 8 O 
4A colors, $30; bleed, 10%. 
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Seehem Building B aig es 806 Feachtres %.. 


E. Atlanta 8, ublished_b 
Sith Publishing Co. Est. 1946. Editor: Donald 
L. Moore. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,768; gross, 12,289. Retail and 
wholesale dealers in lumber and bldg. ma- 
terials, 11,016. Rates— 





ea 1 $230.6 k 3800 s 1680 e280 
12 i. 60 163.00 130. i 


80 
4A red, $60; other 4A colors, $80; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 12. 





BPA 
Wood Construction and B ine predate. 
P. O. Box 196, Xenia, O. Est. 4. Editor: 


Richard D. Downing. Type page, 910; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,163; gross, 6.700. Retail lum- 
ber and building material dealers, 5,257; 
ese. ae Sones ‘pba Rat tee P th P 

‘imes - Pa 

1 ‘$150.00 ai2s 0 te 00 '$ 80.00 

6 135.00 108.00 re i 00 

12 120.00 64.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 








CANADA 


Retail Lumberman & Building < a. News. 
1520 W. 3rd Ave., Vancouver 9, C. Pub- 
lished by Columbia Publicity, tia Est. 1948. 
Editor: Steve Katz. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, ie Circulation, Sept., 1956, 3, 

gross, 3.617 Bldg. supply dealers, 2,986, 


wang 370. Rates— 2% P th P 
imes 360 ay 
‘i $ 60.00 


‘ $189 0.80 
12 0-00 100. 60 55.00 
4A colors, $20,) Dood, 10%. 


REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 


rs, teem: Management, 1B N. Dearborn St., 
icago 2. Editor: James V. Calibraro. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 23%. Pub- 
lished monthly. F Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
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1 $125.00 $65.0 $ 35.00 
6 110.00 ee 00 28.00 
12 95.00 46.00 24.00 





Buildings, The Magazine of Building Manage- 
ment, 427 = Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, la. 
upland Stamats Pub. Co. Est. ad 
Editor: ‘oe Subscription, $4. Typ 
page Faro, and 3 cols. Published 2 th. 

orms close ious Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,628: gross, 7,866. Building 
owners and managers, 5,349; brokers, 364; 
others, 757. Rates— 


Times 1Page %3P Vp Page Page 
1 «$295.00 $230.00 $180.00 ce bo 

6 260.00 205.00 160.00 115 
12 oOy 0010.00 ~—«(100.00 


4A colors, $65; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 106. 





Central Manufacturing District Magazine, 38 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. Published y 
Central Mfg. Dist. Est. 1916. Editor: ge 84 
Schopp. Controlled. Trim size, 67/¢x95/g ee 
page, 5!/x8; 2 cols., Published 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 9,800; gross, 10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y/, Py Y, cane 1 Inch 
1 $135.00 $80.00 ‘$50.00 § 25.00 
6 120.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
12 115.00 70.00 40.00 15.00 


Bleed, $10. 
EPA 


Maintenance and Sanitary Supplies, 254 W. 
3lst St., New York 1. Published by MacNair- 
Dorland Co. Est. 1958. Editor: F. J. Reilly. 
ia page, 7xl0. Published 5th. Forms close 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 5,422; gross, 6,366. Jobbers, 
dist., maintenance and cleaning contractors, 
5,434. Rates— 


Ti item. § 1 1 
“$200. 0 ‘isc bp Lit 0 ai 
#7000 00 


6 
12 170. 00 180: 60 "5, 00 
Red, blue, $50; bleed, $25. 








National Real Estate and Building Journal. 
427 6th Ave., S. E., Cedar os ids, Ia. Pub- 
—— “i Stamats Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Edi- 
to.: L. Payton. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, Fueill,, Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,223: gross, 12,789. Buildin 
owners and managers, 2,241; brokers, 1,199; 
builders, 5,276; others, 1,679. Rates— 


ak 1 331586 eet ‘ibe 15660 ‘he 
12 0-00 798.00 150.00 140. 0 
4A colors, oe bleed, $25. 


Real Estate Forum, 7 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Est. 1946. Editor: Richard L. Stanley. Sub- 
scription, Trim size, 9xl2. Type ge, 
7¥-x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
son sworn, 4,900: gross, 5,200. Paid, 4,000. 
ates— 


Times ; ante 2, Page 1/3 Page 
1 40.00 $175.00 414686 b0 $10 00.00 
6 00 .00 150.00 
12 190.00 140.00 108. 0 * oy 
4A colors, $125; bleed, 10%. 


Real Estate News. 105 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 2. Est. gee mega Phil Baar peo og 
Subscription, . Type page, 7x10; cols., 
2g. Published Friday. Forms close Tues. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Ti Page 3 Wy Page 1 P 
iy $168 0 yt 2.00 Abate "9 Sete 








58.80 39.20 
26 109. 50 i 0 54.60 36.40 
52 100.80 67.20 50.40 33.60 





Real Estate News, 111 4th Ave., New York 
3. Published by Greater New York Tax ay- 
ers Assn. Est. 1919. Subscription, §2. ype 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 10th 
Sgency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
6,450; gross, 6,700. Paid, Tae Rates— 


Times i 1, Page 
1 $200 00 ie 00 $6 5.00 
3 185.00 
12 160.00 00 20.00 





ag Estate Record and Builders’ gg oy 
40th St., New York 18. om ge b 

fie Corp. Est. 1868. Editor: J. Hill. Sub: 

scription, $40. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2g. 

Published Saturday. Forms close Saturday 

prec. Pega Gigscuase, 15-2. Circulation, 


coy 1 "Bago ia 2 D at P Yy P. 

imes ‘a ‘a ‘a ‘a 

1 sogo $1000 $8500 $60.00 
12 iis 00 90.00 50. 00 80, 00 
24 110.00 85.00 60.00 40.00 


52 95.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 


Realty, 251 W. 40th St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by Benson Pubs. Est. 1950. Editor: 
Arnold Workman. Subscription, $3.50. Type 
page, 10!4x 15-2/5; 5 cols., 2’. Published 
every other Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
oar sworn, 5,486; gross, 10,008. 
ates— 





Times 1 Page Wy Page 1, Page 
1 $337 40 $195. 00 $106. 00 

6 320.60 
13 303.75 19850 96:40 





Realty & Building, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 
11. Est. 1888. Editor: George R. Stearns. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 934x131. Type page, 
81/.x12; 4 cols., 2'’. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, 5,018; gross, 5,368. 
Rates—l page, $228.48; 13 pages, $201.60; 26 
pages, $188.16; 52 pages, $174.72. Fractions, 
pro rata. 
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Sanitary Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1. Se b Trade Press Pub. 
Co. Est. 1943. Editor: A Drill. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7210, 2 cols., 33%. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4,895: gross, 5,551. Jobbers, 
4,600; mfrs. and mfrs. agents, 638; oth- 
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55.00 
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1 $190. 

6 170.00 

12 160.00 
Red, $40; bleed, $10. 


Skyscraper Management, 134 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. Published by Natl. Assn. of Build- 
Ww Owners and Managers. Est. 1916. Editor: 

“| McLaughlin. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, Tol. Type page, 7x10; 3 Prsen 21/4. 
Published Sth. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,013; gross, 
5.100. Paid, 3,276. Rates— 


Times ; Page 2 Page Y, I. 

1 asta $i9st0 | $160.0 $105 to 

6 28 00 175.00 140.00 

12 215.00 155.00 125.00 Hy i 
Color, $50; bleed, $20. 


Western Housing, 551 S. Oxford St., Los An- 
geles 5. Published by Apt. Assn. of Los An- 
geles County, Inc. Est. 1918. Controlled. Type 

page. x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 7 
orms close 15th. Agenc _ an 15-2. 








a eeaiga sworn, 3,7! gross, 4,000 
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4A colors, $45. 
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ASH! 


Canadas BIG 
industrial markets 
are covered by 
Hugh C. MacLean 
publications 


Almost every major industry in Can- 
ada is served (and served best) by a 
Hugh C. MacLean Publication. 


Flash-over test on a high voltage insulator. 


Engineering & Contract Record 
Canadian Architect 
Each one is edited by technically qualified men who MacLean Building Guide 


Each of these trade publications is a leader in its field. 


Manufacturing and Industrial 
Engineering 


Industrial Digest 
Canadian Chemical Processing 


know their industry and their audience. 


With a gross national product of 32 billion, Canada is 


still growing — at a faster rate than any other country hides Gna, and Cidieeaite 


billion-dollar markets right now! ss 
Electrical Equipment News 

Canadian Transportation 

Canadian Oil/Gas World 


Canadian Metalworking 


If you want to sell your products or services in Canada, 
get detailed information about your markets and the 
media that serve them best . . . get in touch with Hugh 


C MacLean Publications They are all HUGH C. MACLEAN 


PUBLICATIONS 





For full information, contact: Hugh C. MacLean Publications Limited 


1450 Don Mills Rd. Toronto, Ontario 
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Canada 





( (see also individual section titles) ) 


National output reaches record high level 
as capital investments near $8 billion 


CURRENT TRENDS 


a NATIONAL OUTPUT DURING 1956 
rose about 7% over levels of the 
previous year, and with moderate 
commodity price increases taken 
into account, brought the gross na- 
tional product to more than $29.5 
billion, an 11% gain. 

All major segments of industry 
contributed to the increase. Large 
grain crops and greater dairy prod- 
uct output, record production of 
Canada’s mineral, forest and chemi- 
cal products and increased steel 
output all were important factors 
in the general picture. Producers 
of electrical, industrial and office 
equipment were among those expe- 
riencing the sharpest rise in activity 
during 1956, while the country’s au- 
tomobile industry was able to es- 
cape the slump which characterized 
that branch of manufacturing ac- 
tivity in the U. S. Among the lead- 
ing industrial materials, only lum- 
ber underwent any decline in out- 
put, reflecting lower shipments to 
both the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Total employment in 1956 rose by 
some 200,000 persons, or nearly 4%, 
a figure greater than that for any 
comparable period within the pre- 
ceding decade. By late fall of last 
year, unemployment had declined 
to the lowest level since the sum- 
mer of 1953. 

Preliminary indications were that 
this high level of industrial activity 
would result in a capital investment 
total of somewhere between $7.5 
and $8 billion for 1956. After allow- 
ance is made for the rise in costs, 
capital spending in physical volume 
is judged to have increased about 
15% for the year, bringing invest- 
ment in capital goods to more than 
25% of the country’s entire gross 
national product, the highest pro- 
portion in Canada’s recent history. 
® 1957 ovuttoox. At year’s end 
there was little evidence of any 
change in the strong general pres- 
sure of demand which has prevailed 
since 1955. Production and employ- 


ment continue to press steadily 
ahead. Shortages of some materials 
persist, and the labor market re- 
mains tight, while planned projects 
are in many cases behind schedule. 

Industries likely to have a further 
rise in capital outlays include the 
production, distribution and proc- 
essing of oil and natural gas, non- 
ferrous metal refining, uranium de- 
velopment, primary iron, steel, 
electric power, transportation and 
communications and retail trade. 
In pulp and paper and chemicals, 
expenditures this year will probably 
run close to the greatly expanded 
programs of 1956. Steadily mount- 
ing requirements for schools, local 
improvements and the like will 
scarcely permit any let-up in insti- 
tutional and government construc- 





Canada’s 1956 Construction Estimates 


It is believed that 1956 total con- 
struction exceeded $6 billion, a fig- 
ure representing about 20% of the 
country’s gross national product. 
The following table shows how this 
sum was invested by various sectors 
of the country’s economy: 

% in- 

Amt. crease 

: (add 000) 1955 
Housing $1,826 6 
Utilities 

Central Electric Stations 

Gas Distribution 

Steam Railw. and Telegraghs . 

Water Transport 

Telephones 

Municipal Waterworks ... 
Government Departments . 
Manutfacturin 

Food and Beverage .... 

Paper Products 

Iron and Steel Products 

Transportation Equipment ........ 

Non-ferrous Metal Products .... 

Prod. of Petroleum and Coal . 

Chemical Products ............ssscs-0 he 
Institutions 

RSLS TS, Se LY 

Universities 

Schools 

Hospitals 
Mining, Oil Fields 220.0.......ce0.- “= 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
Agriculture and Fishing .... 
Finance, Insurance, Real 
Commercial Services ou... * 
Forestry 
Construction Firms  20...........:c:0-+- a 
(own buildings) 

Total $6,268 18 
1-Government de ments do not include 

overnment owned enterprises, such as the 

.N.R. and T.C.A., which are classed under 
Utilities — nor government operated housing, 
which is classed under housing. 

Source: Canadian Builder 
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tion. Of all the major investment 
sectors, residential building is the 
only one likely to show a significant 
decline. 

The 1957 program, therefore, is 
having its heaviest impact in equip- 
ment industries and heavy con- 
struction, In these fields availability 
of structural steel and plate may 
continue to cause delays in the im- 
plementation of investment plans. 

The Middle East crisis and other 
recent international events have in- 
troduced new elements of uncer- 
tainty into the world trade situa- 
tion, the effects of which are not 
now discernible. Apart from these 
influences, the pressure of world 
demand on Canada’s principal ex- 
port materials is not currently as 
strong as a year ago. Nevertheless 
foreign markets for these commodi- 
ties, with one or two exceptions, 
remain reasonably firm. In addition, 
expanded capacity in export indus- 
tries will increase the volume of 
supplies available. The diversion of 
large quantities of Western Hemi- 
sphere oil to Europe will entail a 
further substantial rise in Canada’s 
exports of petroleum, although dis- 
tribution facilities will limit the ex- 
tent of this movement. In addition 
much larger quantities of uranium 
concentrates will move into export 
channels this year. More moderate 
increases will probably be realized 
in sales of a number of other com- 
modities. Total exports are expected 
to continue at a high level. 

Consumer trades also look for- 
ward to a busy year. Rising real in- 
comes will probably bring a further 
expansion in sales. Even with the 
steady increase in personal con- 
sumption in Canada, capacity in 
consumer industries is under no 
strain. This factor together with the 
ready availability of foreign goods 
means that business in consumer 
lines, while rising in volume, will 
remain keenly competitive. 

The indications are that overall 
demand will remain strong in 1957. 
Toward the end of the year pres- 
sure from new investment may ease, 
as some of the larger expansion 
projects now underway approach 
completion. Meanwhile the likeli- 
hood of an increased influx of im- 
migrants will help to fill deficiencies 
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MH Audiences 
READ — RATE — REACT 


An independent research survey* 
by Gruneau Research Limited 
has just been completed on eight 
Maclean-Hunter business papers. 
Here are some of the facts it 
proves: 


Number of readers 


Readers with Buying 
Influence 


Readers who Take Action 

as a result of reading 

MH business papers .. 72.9% 
*Ask for your copy of this 
report. 











YOU CAN SELL 
YOUR BEST CUSTOMER 


CANADA 


THROUGH 


In the past ten years, Canada has had one of the fastest- 
growing economies in the world and has become the 
United States’ best customer. 

Latest statistics show that of the total United States 
$15.5 billion exports in 1955, $3.4 billion — approxi- 
mately 22% — went to Canada. 

These Canadian purchases from the United States work 
out at present in excess of $200 annually for each 
Canadian man, woman or child — and they represent 

a rise of 154% during the past ten years. 

Sharp growth in Canada’s population, plus giant strides 
in industrial development, increased wages and higher 
Canadian living standards, ensure the continuing vitality 
of this largest of United States’ export markets. 


Progressive United States manufacturers recognize that 
rapidly growing and profitable Canada can be sold 

effectively through Maclean-Hunter business publications. 
They have come to know that Maclean-Hunter business publications, 
because of the authority of the editorial pages and the 
soundness of their circulation practices, can provide 

the great penetration it takes to really sell. Maclean-Hunter 
business publications have grown with Canada and are 

best suited to cover the Canadian markets. 

Use them as advertising media — and you have taken 

a long step towards getting your share of this expanding 

and lucrative market. 

For a list of Maclean-Hunter business publications, see our ad- 
vertisement on the opposite page. 


70 years of publishing leadership 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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1242 Peel Street, Montreal 


Re: 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


. . - each a leader in 
its field in CANADA! 


Here are the Maclean-Hunter busi- 
ness publications* that can help 
you sell more to your best cus- 
tomer . . . CANADA. 

The number shown beside each 
name indicates the page in this IM 
Market Data and Directory Num- 
ber on which the publication’s list- 
ing appears. 


Bus and Truck Transport (453) 

Canadian Advertising (63) 

Canadian Automotive Trade (75) 

Canadian Aviation (91) 

Canadian Grocer (543) 

Canadian Hotel Review and Restau- 
rant (331) 

Canadian Machinery and Manufac- 
turing News (444) 

Canadian Paint and Varnish Maga- 
zine (487) 

Canadian Packaging (484) 

Canadian Printer and 
(513) 

Canadian Shipping and Marine Engi- 
neering News (395) 

Canadian Stationer and Office Equip- 
ment Dealer (533) 

Civic Administration (463) 

Design Engineering (166) 

Drug Merchandising (537) 

eerste Contractor of Canada 
181 

Fountains in Canada (336) 

Electronics Engineering of Canada 
(202) 

Building Supply Dealer (124) 

Hardware and Metal and Electrical 
Dealer (544) 

Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
(314) 

L'Epicier (543) 

Le Prix Courant (544) 

Men's Wear of Canada (533) 

Modern Power and_ Engineering 


and Methods 


Publisher 


Equipment 
Painting and Decorating Contractor 
(487) 
Photo Trade (546) 
Plant Administration (385) 


*For detailed information on the 
individual markets covered by these 
publications; for media data and 
for space reservations, write .. . 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 


PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 


University Ave Toronto 





in the supply of labor. The current 
economic upswing, though now in 
its third year, gives no indication 
of general vulnerability. Inventories 
have increased but not out of line 
with final demands. Speculative 
tendencies have been restrained and 
prices have increased but moderate- 
ly. Shifts in market demands will 
continue to cause ups and downs 
in some industries, but these are 
not likely to affect the underlying 
surge toward ever-widening eco- 
nomic horizons. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Value of shipments by Canadian 
manufacturers during 1956 totalled 
$21.3 billion, up 9.5% over 1955 
totals. Following are detailed statis- 
tics for the past two years in some 
of the country’s leading industries: 


= Construction. Total construction 
rose during 1956 about 20% over 
the all-time high of 1955, according 
to estimates, which in turn was 13% 
above 1954 figures. 

Record construction volume is 
seen this year for housing, utilities, 
government buildings, manufactur- 
ing, institutions and the forestry 
industries, Of Canada’s 12 major 
economy sectors, only two of the 
smallest — commercial services 
and construction organizations’ own 
buildings — are not expected to set 
new records. 

Total construction expenditure 
during 1955 reached close to $5.5 
billion, compared with $2 billion 
only eight years earlier. The con- 
struction dollar was split roughly 
three ways — one-third to engi- 
neering, one-third to housing and 
the remaining one-third to all other 
types of building. 


= Hovusinc. Residential construc- 
tion once again set new records in 
1956. The number of new dwelling 
units completed was up 6% to 
135,700, but the number started 
dropped 8% to 127,311. Units still 
under construction at the end of 
the year fell 14% to 68,579. 


=» Retar sALes. Totals amounted 
to an estimated $14 billion, 7.4% 
above 1955 figures, for a new record 
high. 

= Exectric power. Electric energy 
produced by central stations reached 
an all-time high of 81.6 billion 
kwhr, 7% above the 1955 total. 


= Lumser. Statistics available for 
the first 11 months of 1956 show a 
slight decline in output of sawn 
lumber. British Columbia, largest 
lumber producing province, was 
responsible for a total of 4.3 billion 
board feet during this period. 


Canada 


= Motor vEHICLES. Factory ship- 
ments of Canadian-made motor ve- 
hicles increased 4% in 1956 to total 
470,674 units. Passenger cars pro- 
duced for the domestic market rose 
slightly to 349,126 units from 349,- 
042 in 1955. Commercial vehicles 
jumped to 96,548 last year from 
78,862 in 1955. 


= TRANSPORTATION. Railway car 
loadings increased in 1956 some 
8.3% over the previous year, for a 
tital of 4.4 million cars, a 5.7% gain 
over the record of 1951. 

Of 41 commodity groups listed, 
only 9 showed declines from 1955; 
these included lumber, timber and 
plywood, automobiles, trucks and 
parts. 


= HoTELS AND RESTAURANTS. The 
field has been marked by an unusu- 
ally high level of construction and 
improvement activity. More hotels 
are currently under construction, 
recently completed or in the plan- 
ning stage than at any time during 
the past 20 years. 

The mass feeding and housing field 
is Canada’s third largest retail 
market, with an estimated annual 
sales volume of about $1.2 billion 
achieved by hotels, restaurants and 
hospitals, and not including revenue 
of motels, institutions, industrial 
cafeterias or clubs. 

Restaurant revenue alone in 1955 
totalled $467.6 million, while 1954 
total hotel receipts were $406 mil- 
lion. 

The following table, compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, shows distribution of hotels 
in 1954 throughout the provinces: 


Saskatchewan ... 
Alberta 


.-- 9208 148,890 264,912 
Source: Canadian Hotel Review and Restau- 


rant 
= Mrverats. Production set another 
new record for total value in 1956 
with an increase of over 15% to 
nearly $2.1 billion. This was the 
12th successive such annual in- 
crease. Value of metals alone for 
the second time exceeded $1 billion, 
while the mineral fuels group rose 
more than 24% in total value to 
nearly $515 billion. Copper, iron ore 
and crude petroleum enjoyed the 
largest dollar gains. 

Comparisons between 1955 and 
1956 values follow: 

1955 1956 
(add 000) 
$239,756 $291,470 
215,866 2231344 
110,436 156,328 


Copper 
Nickel 
Iron ore 
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Leading Canadian Imports by Commodity, 1955-1956 
(First 10 months only) 


1955 1956 
(add 000) 

Machinery non-farm $366,741 $524,726 
Automobile parts 212,083 233,945 
Petroleum, crude 192,873 224,763 
Farm implements & machinery 149,540 206,444 
Rolling-mill products 97,641 194,946 
Automobiles 91,547 150,448 
Petroleum products 113,481 123,644 
Fruits 99,878 111,267 
Engines & boilers 94,682 109,248 
Coal 86,539 107,475 
Pipes, tubes & fittings 39,938 102,457 
Cotton products 71,637 84,796 
Aircraft & parts 121,943 78,811 
Canadian tourists’ purchases 62,308 65,199 
Books & printed matter 60,945 65,128 
Rubber & products 60,564 64,261 
Wool products 50,010 61,463 
Coffee & chicory ' 49,923 60,577 
Aluminum & products 35,998 58,137 
Sugar & products 54,873 57,776 
Plastics & products 50,894 55,103 
Paper 43,378 52,386 
Vegetables 43,295 50,940 
Cotton, raw & linters 51,693 48,137 
Wood, unmanufactured 33,951 48,101 
Synthetic fibre & products 42,105 46,709 
Clay & products 35,820 45,174 
Refrigerators & parts 39,059 41,192 
Grains & products 29,940 34,384 

27,950 33,068 


Leading Canadian Exports by Commodity, 1955-1956 


Newsprint paper 

Wheat 

Planks & boards 

Wood pulp 

Aluminum & products 

Nickel 

Copper & products 

Iron ore 

Fish & fishery products 

Grains other than wheat 

Petroleum & products 

Asbestos & products 

Zinc & products 

Alcoholic beverages 

Flour of wheat 

Farm machinery & implements 

Seeds 48,745 65,765 
Precious metals (except gold) 46,832 55,558 
Pulpwood 48,655 49,794 
Aircraft & parts 19,906 49,545 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Exports and Imports, 1955-1956 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1956 
EXPORTS (domestic & foreign) 
United Kingdom . 818.4 
Other Commonwealth countries j 245.2 
United States , 2,879.1 
Other foreign countries ; 920.3 
4,862.9 


IMPORTS* 


United Kingdom : 484.5 
Other Commonwealth countries 209.8 222.3 
United States 3,452.2 4,169.2 
Other foreign countries 649.9 835.7 

Totals 4,712.4 5,711.7 
*Estimate only for December and year 1956: subject to revision. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Gold 156,789 
Zinc 
Lead 
Uranium 
Silver 
— 


























Coal 
Natural gas iil 
CAST SODUCIS scence was 
Cement 
Lime 
Sand and gravel 
Stone 














Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


= ForEIGN TRADE. Commodity im- 
ports in 1956 rose 21.2% over the 
previous year’s totals to reach a 
new high of $5.7 billion. Export’s 
total of $4.8 billion represented a 
new peak figure, and a gain of 
11.8% over 1955 totals. The result 
of these figures was an overall im- 
port surplus of $848 million, more 
than double the previous high. 


= PapeR AND PULP. Canadian mills 
produced $1.4 billion worth of pulp 
and paper products during 1956, a 
gain of $100 million over the previ- 
ous year. 

Almost 6 million tons of news- 
print alone was exported by Cana- 
dian mills during the year, a gain of 
some 170,000 tons over the preced- 
ing year. Wood pulp exports were 
2.38 million tons, about 20,000 tons 
over 1955 totals. 

Some 92% of the country’s news- 
print production went into the ex- 
port trade. 


= FisHertes. Canada’s _sea-fisher- 
men landed 14% more fish in 1956 
than in the preceding year, and the 
value of the catch rose 15%. The 
year’s landings, estimated at slightly 
over 2 billion lbs., were valued at 
$89.6 million, compared with 1955 
totals of 1.78 billion Ibs., worth 
$77.6 million. 


What Canada Buys 


In 1956, total capital outlays of all 
kinds reached close to the $8 billion 
mark, compared with $6.2 billion in 
1955. Development of resources and 
expansion of productive capacity 
for basic materials continued to 
form a large part of the program. 

Much of the increase is attributed 
to higher outlays for home building, 
while the mineral and forest prod- 
uct industries also expanded rapidly. 

An accompanying table shows 
capital and repair expenditures in 
all industries, trade and service for 
1954 and 1955, and 1956. 

In addition, Canada’s manufac- 
turers spend about $10 billion an- 
nually for materials which they use 
or process further. 

Capital expenditure totals in Can- 
ada by year appear in the first 
column of page 125: 





1955... 
Se i 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HOW CANADIAN INDUSTRY 
BUYS 

There are several ways by which 
U.S. firms can do business in Can- 
ada. 


= Direct. Simply expand promo- 
tion and sales program, and export 
goods direct to the customer. 


a NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, Ap- 
point a Canadian firm as national 
representive. In this way, sellers can 
ship in bulk to one central point 
and the mechanics of selling and 
promoting the product are taken 
over by the Canadian representa- 
tive who knows the market and the 
field. 


m REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVE. Sep- 
arate representation might cover 
the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces and the West 
Coast. 


= BRANCH PLANT OR WAREHOUSE. 
Very often methods previously men- 
tioned are used until Canadian sales 
develop to a point where establish- 
ment of a plant or warehouse is 
proved sound. 

For important duties and Ca- 
nadian customs regulations, contact 
the Customs and Excise Division, 
Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa or visit any border customs 
post. 

General Information. “The Ca- 
nadian Almanac & Directory” con- 
tains information such as listings of 
Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ment officials; postoffices and rail- 
way stations; banks, trust & loan 
compaines, associations, societies. 
Price, $9.50. 

For markets, sales channels, terms 
of doing business, credit informa- 
tion, etc., consult the nearest re- 
gional office of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. The business man 
may also write direct to the Eco- 
nomic, Counselor, U.S. Embassy, 
100 Wellington St., Ottawa, Canada. 
American consuls are also located 
in Calgary, Alta.; Edmonton, Alta.; 
Halifax, N.S.; Hamilton, Ont.; Mon- 
treal, P.Q.; Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
Quebec, P.Q.; Regina, Sask.; Saint 
John, N.B.; St. John’s Nfid.; Toron- 


to, Ont.; Vancouver, B.C.; Victoria, 
B.C.; Windsor, Ont; Winnipeg, Ont. 

The Economic Counselor at the 
American Embassy in Ottawa and 
the various consuls in Canada should 
be able to advise U.S. business men 
on such things as: 


e Present and prospective general 
conditions in Canada. 

@ Types of products needed. 

© Competition. 

e@ Buying and selling methods. 

@ Methods of approach and de- 
velopment. 

@ Locating responsible firms to 
act as representative, distributor or 
buyer. 

e Financing shipments. 

e Current payment terms. 

® Confidential data on the status 
of prospective customers, if re- 
quired. 

® Confidential data on the status 
of prospective representatives. 

@ Storage and shipping facilities. 


Ad Plate Regulations 


Canadian tariff regulations have 
been written to make it easy for 
American advertisers and agencies 
to export printing plates to Ca- 
nadian publishers for reproduction 
in periodicals. But it is important to 
follow the correct procedures. 

Printing plates of all kinds in- 
tended for use in bound periodicals 


‘ enter Canada duty free. Canadian 


law defines bound periodicals as 
those issued at least four times 
yearly, bearing dates of issue and 
wire stitched or otherwise fastened 
together. 

Art work, drawings, photographs, 
etc., for bound publications or news- 
papers are dutiable at less than half 
the rate charged when they are in- 
tended for other purposes: 

Advertising inserts are dutiable 
but are exempt from sales tax. 

There is also the problem of get- 
ting material back without having 
to pay duty to U.S. Customs au- 
thorities. Enclosing U.S. Treasury 
Department Customs Form 3311 
with the original invoices can save 
trouble later. 

Details can be obtained from a 
booklet “How to Ship Advertising 
Plates Into Canada” from the Mac- 
lean-Hunter Publishing Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

The booklet also advises on the 
best way to ship, and gives regula- 
tions for advertising and printed 
matter, photographs and art work, 
and instructions on making out 
customs invoices. 

Sources: Canadian Builder; In- 
dustrial Canada; Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co.; Canadian Pulp & 


Canada 


SALES & 
SERVICE 


The Paper with the 
3 *«R’S”’ 
READERS 


RTA Sales & Service — with a na- 
tional Canadian circulation of 8,500 —- 
has a “live’’ readership. Men who sell 
and service Radio, Television and Ap- 
pli — technicians, too — look to 
RTA Sales & Service regularly. 


RATES 


Advertisers know they can reach 
more Canadian retails outlets through 
RTA Sales & Service than through any 
other Canadian publication in the same 
field —- and at less cost. That’s why 
there’s a swing to RTA Sales & Service. 


RESULTS 


Quality production all down the line 
automatically encourages results for the 
advertiser. Edited by recognised author- 
ities in every phase of this combined 
merchandising and technical field, RTA 
Sales & Service sells. In Canada, rely 
on... keep your eye on... RTA 
Sales & Service. 


RTA Sales & Service 


Owned and Published by 
Fullerton Publishing Company Limited 
177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canada 

















68,900 Copies 


‘Laundry 


AND 


Dry 
Cleaning 


Lt URN A 


Nationally — Annually 
in Canada 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal 
now offers advertisers 5300 copies 13 
times a year, gateways to an active 
market for: 

Chemicals, soaps, detergents, tags, 

pins, marking machines, packaging, con- 
veyors, air conditioning, laundry and 
drycleaning machinery, controls, textile 
specialties . . . a host of items used in 
1 dering. cl ing and finishing in- 
stitutional linens and uniforms as well 
as the wardrobes of the fastest growing 
population in the western world. 
_ Naturally, there’s all kinds of action 
in the Canadian laundry and dry clean- 
ing industries and all kinds of action 
indicated for advertisers in Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning Journal. 


Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Journal 


Owned and Published by 
Fullerton Publishing Company Limited 
177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canada 
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Capital and Repair Expenditures — 1954 to 1956 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Type of Enterprise 


ao 


Agriculture and Fishing 


co~; Construction 


foe] 
woo 


Forestry 





Mining, Quarrying & Oil Wells . : 
Manufacturing 

lec a nse Sans FINN EE RN IER 
Construction Industry 


Housing 





Trade — Wholesale and Retail . 1954 
1955 
1956 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate ist 
1956 


Commercial Services 1954 
1955 
1956 


Institutional Services 1954 
1955 
1956 


Government Departments? 


Total 





Capital 
Expenditures 


Machinery 


954 
1955 4.273 1,957 6,230 
1956 5,162 2,367 7.529 1,106 1.137 2.243 


Capital and Repair 
xpenditures 


g 


Repair 
Expenditures 


and 
Equipment 
Sub-total 
Construction 
Machinery 
and 
Equipment 
Sub-total 
Constructio: 
Machinery 
and 
Equipment 


fer] 
o 


Wo 

ae 

oO 
“J 

dS 
os 
nore 
—cC 
—e 
as 
tON 
ob 
mn 
moc 


7) 
Yow & 
NIG & 
=r 
ood 


@oc$§w 
— > 
me 
ND 


12 
14 
13 


1,400 
1,734 
1,826 


239 
228 
247 


97 
92 
98 
52 37 


12 52 45 133 
10 51 56131 


35 42 331 48 
39 46 409 46 
42 49 444 52 


236 33 - 269 928 109 
219 34 «423 1,025 101 
235 37. 272:«1,176 ~=105 


1,014 1,115 2,129 4,694 3,055 
1,015 1,124 2,139 5,288 3,081 
6 3,504 


e a 


1. Actual expenditures 1954, preliminary actual 1955, intentions 1956. 


2. Includes expenditures of 


Paper Association; Department of 
Trade and Commerce; Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 

get free copy of the following research 

material. 

Business Newspapers Association: 

Can.-1. This Answers Your Questions. 
Survey of Canadian business papers, 
readership, coverage, by Gruneau Re- 
search Ltd. 

Can.-2. Top Man on the Totem Pole . 
Business Newspapers of Canada. Presen- 
tation and reference file of pertinent 
miscellaneous data on the effectiveness 
of Canadian business newspapers. 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co.: 
Can.-3. Report on Office Building Con- 
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e Federal Government under the Capital Assistance Program. 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce 


struction in Toronto. (Office Equip- 
ment & Methods.) 

Can.-4. Survey of the Boxmaking and Con- 
verting ialonas, (Canadian Packaging.) 

Can.-5. Report on Steam Generation. 
(Modern Power & Engineering.) 

Can.-6. Reprint from Jan. 1957 issue of 
Canadian Printer & Publisher. 

Can.-7. Study of the Institutional Feeding 
Market in Canada. 


Note sources listed under the appropriate 
section in this Market Data & Directory 
Number. Prospective sellers to Canada may 
also write to the Canadian business papers 
listed under the appropriate section. In 
addition, the following materials may be 
ordered directly from Canada. 

Statistics. “Canadian Statistical Review’, 
issued monthly with supplement. Statistical 
summary of current economic conditions 


in Canada; contains over 70 pages of tables 
and charts. The Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 
Price $3.00 a year. 

Tariff Charges. McGoldrick’s “Canadian 
Customs & Excise Tariffs” contains tariff 
rates and general information on Customs. 
McMullin Publishers, Ltd., 417 St. Peter 
St., Montreal, Que. Price, $7.50. 

Market studies. “Volume III, Trade of 
Canada (Imports)” lists product, source, 
dollar volume, unit volume where appli- 
cable, of Canadian imports. The Queen's 
Printer, Ottawa. Price, $2.00. 

Statistics. “Canada Year Book,” contains 
complete data on Canadian trade, vital sta- 
tistics, transportation, natural resources, 
manufacturing industries, etc. The Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. Price, $4.00. (Also avail- 
able in abridged form as the “Canada 
Handbook”’ for $1.00.) 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Representative associations include the 
following: 

Canadian Builders Supply Assn., 140 
Wellington St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Business Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Canadian Construction Assn., Construc- 
tion House, Gloucester & O’Connor Streets, 
Ottawa, Ont. (after August, 1955). 

Canadian Electrical Assn., 159 Craig St., 
W., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Electrical Distributors Assn., 
Room 312, 212 King St., W., Toronto 1, 
Ont. 

Canadian Industrial Preparedness Assn., 
1410 Stanley St., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgy, 230 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Institute of Plumbing & Heat- 
ing, Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., 124 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Assn., 27 Goul- 
bourn Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Yonge St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Canadian Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Assn., Inc., 1374 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal 25, Que. 

Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn., 2280 Sun 
Life Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Assn. of Purchasing Agents, 
67 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Standards Assn., 235 Montreal 
Rd., Ottawa 2, Ont. 

Chemical Institute of Canada, 18 Rideau 
St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Engineering Institute of Canada, 2050 
Mansfield, Montreal, Que. 

National House Builders Assn., 21 King 
St. East, Toronto, Ont. 

Ntl. Warm Air Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning Assn. of Canada, 4195 Dundas St. 
West, Toronto 18, Ont. 

Radio-Electronics-Television Mfrs. Assn. 
of Canada, 200 St. Clair Ave. West, To- 
ronto 7, Ont. 

Retail Merchants Assn. of Canada, 354 
St. Catherine St., E., Montreal, Que. 

Rubber Assn. of Canada, 44 Wellington 
St. East, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Assn., 67 





Cement & Quarry 
Products indusiries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum; Metal Mining) 


Increased construction plus highway program 
add to promising future for non-metallics 


CURRENT TRENDS 


=» AN AIR OF CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM 
pervades the non-metallic mining 
field. While increased contruction 
volume and the impending Federal 
highway program tend to create 
conditions favorable to expansion, 
there has been some concern ex- 
pressed that the highway program 
has to date lagged in any steps be- 
yond the paper work stage. Some 
fears of overexpansion have also 
been expressed by industry leaders. 

Nevertheless, the industry en- 
joyed its best year during 1956, and 
in general, looks forward to in- 
creased activity this year. Over-all, 
however, the emphasis seems to be 
on consolidating the strong, new po- 
sition of the field rather than on 
continued expansion of facilities for 
production. While surveys reveal 
expected output increases for 1957, 
they also indicate that expansion 
and capital investment are likely 
to fall off sharply beyond the end 
of this year. 

There seems to be little evidence 
of significant depletion of available 
deposits. In such areas, such as sand 
and gravel, where deleterious ma- 
terials present a problem, that dif- 
ficulty has been given much atten- 
tion by producers, and heavy media 
separation processes are being used 
with increasing frequency. 

In general, throughout the quar- 
ries industries, existing plants are 
tending to install more and larger 
equipment, in order to increase ca- 
pacity. Larger crunchers, increased 
screening surfaces and hauling 
trucks of greater capacity are 
among the bigger equipment being 
employed. 

Trends in specific sections of the 
industry include: 


® PorTLAND CEMENT. Of great sig- 
nificance to the efficient operation 
of the industry in 1956 were a num- 
ber of technological advances in 
the manufacture of cement. The 


pension preheaters, traveling grate 
kilns, combined drying and grind- 
ing, closed-circuit wet grinding, 
slurry thinning, and reclamation of 
plant dust. 

The use of prestressed concrete in 
construction work increased no- 
ticeably in 1956. Two major pre- 
stressed concrete bridges were com- 
pleted during the year, across Lake 
Ponchartrain in Louisiana, and 
across Tampa Bay, Florida. 1956 al- 
so saw a growing demand for pre- 
cast concrete products. Many struc- 
tural elements such as beams, col- 
umns, wall and roof panels, and 
joists—are now produced at cen- 
tral casting plants and transported 
to the construction site. A major 
percentage of precast concrete was 
represented by concrete pipe. 

The concrete masonry industry 
continued to be among the largest 


consumers of cement. Using reports 
of the Bureau of Census for its esti- 
mates, one business paper has esti- 
mated production in 1956 to be in 
excess of 2.8 billion units. 
Research continued to ensure 
higher quality of concrete masonry. 
A definite trend in this industry is 
toward high pressure steam curing, 
at present employed by about 50 
plants in all sections of the coun- 
try. Efforts toward the improve- 
ment of product were paralleled by 
an increasing diversification within 
the industry. Split rock units, the 
greater use of color and concrete 
units with special facings all gained 
considerably in popularity. 
= SAND AND GRAVEL. A_ principal 
problem in the sand and gravel in- 
dustry continues to be the gradual 
exhaustion of raw material sources. 
This exhaustion is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that quality speci- 
fications continue to become more 
rigid. As a result, many otherwise 
usable deposits cannot be utilized 
unless processing developments can 
improved the quality of the finished 
materials. Both lower Michigan and 


Where Ready-Mixed Concrete Goes 


FARM 1/2 % 


FEDERAL PUBLIC 


WORKS 312% 12% 


NON 
FEDERAL 
PUBLIC WORKS go, 


ALL OTHER 


HOME BUILDING 
34 % 





STREETS AND 
HIGHWAYS 
1012 % 


INDUSTRIAL 
1414% 


COMMERCIAL 
16% 





most noteworthy of these are sus- Source: National Ready-Mixed Concrete Association; Rock Products 
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Texas, among other geographical 
areas, are seriously handicapped by 
this shortage of material. 

On the other hand, the establish- 
ment of heavy media separating 
plants in some of the hard-hit areas 
is now tending to relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat. This process in- 
volves the use of a liquid medium 
which falls within the specific grav- 
ity of the sound particles and the 
unsound particles, so that one will 
float and the other will sink, thus 
effecting a separation. While the 
process adds to the cost, the in- 
crease is usually small when com- 
pared with freight rates for ship- 
ping in materials from _ distant 
sources. 

Increased competition also ranks 
as a major problem with many pro- 
ducers in this area of the industry. 

Another continuing problem 
faced by the industry is the remov- 
al of deleterious particles. The 
trend continues towards more use 
of liquid cyclones, which employ 
the principle of centrifugal force to 
make separations in producing sand. 
To increase the output of fine sand 
— another problem which is preva- 
lent in many areas — more and 
more installations of rod mills and 
comparable equipment may be ex- 
pected. 


= CRUSHED sTONE. Optimism runs 
higher here, as reflected in indica- 
tions of a 30% production increase 
by 1960 over 1956. 

Price increases, ranging from 
“slight” to as high as 25% are ex- 
pected this year, while the major 
hope for increased prosperity lies 
in technological advances and plant 
improvements. 


= Live. A survey among produc- 
ers of lime has indicated returns 
closely paralleling those outlined 
above for crushed stone, with all 
plants reporting plans for increased 
production plans during 1957, aver- 
aging some 15%. 

New equipment and plant im- 
provements are expected to add 
about 10% to worker productivity. 


= LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES. Because 
of the requirements for more light- 
weight concrete, the lightweight ag- 
gregate industry continues to grow 
at a rapid rate, with the principal 
outlets for the manufacture of con- 
crete masonry units. Shortages con- 
tinue in this phase of the industry. 
Most plants are using rotary kilns 
in production of these materials. 


= READY-MIXED CONCRETE. With 
many new plants being established 
each month, the ready-mixed con- 
crete industry continues to grow 
and consumed about 103 million 
barrels of portland cement in 1956. 

Ready-mixed concrete is a serv- 
ice industry and the success of in- 
dividual companies depends upon 
their ability to produce a controlled 
product and to render a service 
when it is needed by the construc- 
tion industry. 

Extended use of 2-way radio 
communication, and increased de- 
centralization of facilities continue 
to be the trend. 


= CONCRETE PRODUCTS. Quality of 
product with emphasis on produc- 
tion methods that will contribute 
towards increased durability and 
the reduction of cracking. in con- 
crete masonry walls continues to 


Aggregates Requirements, Federal Highway Program, 1957-1959 


(Over and above normal requirements, and including all forms of aggregrates: sand, 
gravel, clay gravel, crushed gravel, crushed rock and slags, in thousands of tons) 


State 
REE 


State 
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261,858 299,010 
Source: National Crushed Stone Association 


absorb the attention of this section 
of the industry. 

While research continues towards 
the development of improved high 
temperature, low pressure curing 
methods, the outstanding trend in 
the industry continues to be towards 
the use of more high pressure 
steam curing. 

Noteworthy is the degree of di- 
versification within the industry. 
Items resulting from diversification 
include split rock units, increasing 
use of colors to improve the appear- 
ance of concrete -masonry struc- 
tures, prestressed concrete, roof 
slabs and concrete units with spe- 
cial facing surfaces. 


= Gypsum. Despite the drop-off in 
housing, the outlook for 1957 con- 
tinues favorable because of new 
activity in the home improvement 
market. 

In terms of expansion, several 
new plants have been erected in 
Indiana to exploit deposits from un- 
derground that have not hitherto 
been excavated. Many of the largest 
gypsum producers are engaged in 
a multi-million dollar expansion 
program. 


= AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE. Agri- 
cultural limestone production re- 
mains an uncertain factor largely 
because of a lack of knowledge re- 
garding the extent of state partic- 
ipation in various Federal pro- 
grams. However, industry leaders 
foresee another 1 million ton pro- 
duction gain for 1957. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


= PORTLAND CEMENT. 1956 seems to 
have been another record year for 
the cement industry. U.S. Bureau 
of Mines figures through August in- 
dicate a production of 312 million 
bbls. for the preceding 12 months, 
an increase of 20 million bbls. over 
the same 12-month period in 1955. 
There are currently 63 cement 
companies in the United States, and 
160 cement mills. 

An all-time high capacity for the 
industry was also reported. Ac- 
cording to a production capacity 
canvass of the Bureau of Mines in 
December of 1955, expansion to a 
capacity of 357.5 million bbls. on 
Dec. 31, 1956, was expected, an in- 
crease of 46 million bbls. over 1955, 
when production capacity amounted 
to 311.4 bbls. as of Dec. 31. The 
Bureau of Mines, extending its fore- 
cast to Dec. 31, 1958, at which time 
production capacity was expected 
to reach 392 million bbls. included 
in its tabulation 15 new plants. 
Seven of these \were to be con- 
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The 
Leading Publication 


















In The 

Gigantic 

Nonmetallic Mineral 
Market 























THE MARKET 

Present Volume: The Pit and 
Quarry field provides raw mate- 
rials basic to America’s basic in- 
dustries such as construction, iron 
and steel, chemicals, glass, ce- 
ramics, petroleum, railroads, etc. 


There are about 12,100 pits, quar- 
ries and mines in the nonmetallic 
minerals industries producing 
over 1,000,000,000 ‘tons per year. 
New records in total production 
have been established each year 
since 1950. 


The Pit and Qu&rry industries are 
straining to the limit to supply 
present demand and will be 
forced to greater expansion to 
meet future needs. These indus- 
tries need your equipment now 
... and the sure way to get your 
sales story to the buyers is in the 
pages of PIT AND QUARRY. 


Future Prospects: Highway con- 
struction alone, with a 100 billion 
dollar program scheduled for the 
next 10 years will require more 
tonnage of aggregates each year 
than the industries’ present an- 
nual volume can produce. Stud- 
ies by the President's Materials 
Policy Commission show that by 
1975 the consumption of non- 
metallic minerals will increase 
133% over the 1950 figures. 


READERS — CIRCULATION 

PIT AND QUARRY 's circulation is 
concentrated on the men who 
make the buying decisions — the 








administrative and production ex- 
ecutives in producing and proc- 
essing plants. Total producer cir- 
culation is at an all-time high. 


An analysis of plants and PIT 
AND QUARRY circulation by 
states clearly shows concentra- 
tion of circulation in the states 
with the greatest number of op- 
erations. PIT AND QUARRY 's cir- 
culation exceeds the number of 
piants in every state, and in most 
states by a substantial margin. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 

For over 40 years, PIT AND 
QUARRY has pioneered with ag- 
gressive editorial leadership. It is 
more thoroughly read because it 
publishes more exclusive articles 
.... 77Y staff written, 22% by 
paid contributors and less than 
1% reprinted or syndicated. 

PIT AND QUARRY ’s editorial con- 
tent promotes machinery sales 
through stimulating and main- 
taining an interest in mechaniza- 
tion and the application of more 
efficient methods and equipment. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

PIT AND QUARRY’s editors are 
constantly on the go for exclusive 
features and on-the-spot industry 
reports. They have field-familiar- 
ity .. . they know how to talk to 
readers. They understand the 
problems of the industry, and 
they are responsible for PIT AND 


For rates and data see our listing in this Section or contact our representative near you. 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 


Offices in NEW YORK 


WHITTIER, CALIF 





Covering. ....... 
Cement Plants 


Crushed Stone Plants 
Sand And Gravel Plants 
Lime Plants 

Gypsum Plants 

All Other Nonmetallic 


Mineral Plants 


QUARRY’s high editorial stand- 


ing .. . it's the most thoroughly 
read publication in the field. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 

For 16 consecutive years, PIT 
AND QUARRY has carried the - 
largest volume of advertising of 
any publication serving these in- 
dustries. During these 16 years, it 
carried a total of 4,027 MORE 
pages of advertising than the sec- 
ond publication, or an average of 
251 MORE pages per year. This 
is proof that more advertisers en- 
trust more of their investment in 
PIT AND QUARRY each year. 
Quality circulation and quality 
editorial are an unbeatable com- 
bination. 


SERVICES TO READERS AND 
ADVERTISERS 


Annual Editorial Index: A classified list 
of articles by titles. 


Reader Service: Assisting readers to lo- 
cate specific items and putting them in 
touch with suppliers. 


Inquiry Service: Inquiries from descrip- 
tions of new’ equipment and literature 
are promptly forwarded to manufactur- 
ers. 


Market Data: Surveys covering most of 
the important equipment bought by the 
industry, are available to agencies, ad- 
vertisers and prospective advertisers. 


Direct Mail: Mailing list facilities of- 
fered at moderate cost to advertisers. 


Reprints: Reprints of articles and ad- 
vertisements at nominal cost. 


Hi) Gap> 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
* SEATTLE * DALLAS + DENVER 
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Best Combination for Selling to the Concrete Industries: 


Published 
Monthly 


Read by those who 
Produce and Merchandise 


Products of the 
Concrete Industries 





Miopern 


ONCRETE 


formerly CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 


oteecmggtl||| 














¢ Formerly THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 
¢ Starting June 1957 as a separate publication 


: For 20 years, THE CONCRETE MANUFACTURER has appeared as a special sec- 
tion of PIT AND QUARRY. Starting with June 1957 issue, it will be a separate publica- 


tion known as MODERN CONCRETE. 


The success of our experiment two years ago when CONCRETE INDUSTRIES 
YEARBOOK was separated from PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK, convinced us of 


the soundness of this change. 


Editorial content will be concentrated on serving the men who own and operate 
ready-mix, concrete pipe, concrete block and prestressed concrete plants. This will re- 
sult in added reader convenience, higher reader interest, and that helps make your 


advertising in MODERN CONCRETE more productive. 


THE MARKET 


The products of the concrete industries 
are used in the construction of homes, 
commercial buildings, manufacturing 
plants, highways, bridges and other con- 
struction projects. These products are 
basic to the huge construction and build- 
ing industry, and the 100 billion dollar 
highway program. 

The product value of the 4 major seg- 
ments—ready-mix, concrete masonry, con- 
crete pipe and prestressed concrete, now 
exceed a billion dollars a year. The field 
is wide open, fast growing and offers 
limitless possibilities for the sale of a 
wide variety of equipment. Plant opera- 
tors are constantly expanding and mod- 
ernizing. New plants, too, are being built 
at a fast pace. 


THE READERS 
MODERN CONCRETE goes directly to 


every known owner, manager, superin- 
tendent, and foreman of concrete block, 
ready-mix, concrete pipe, prestressed con- 
crete, and precast concrete plants, and 
thus penetrates deeply into these indus- 
tries. These men look upon MODERN 


CONCRETE as a valued business tool 
because it keeps them up-to-date on new 
and improved production techniques, how 
to step-up production, cut costs and thus 
increase profits. Articles on merchandising 
and plant design also get high readership. 


THE PUBLICATION 


New name . . . new format .. . plus 
editorial content geared to the needs of 
plant owners and operators will stimulate 
higher readership for your advertising. 

The editors of MODERN CONCRETE 
are qualified engineers who spend most 
of their time in the field and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the industries' prob- 
lems. MODERN CONCRETE (formerly 
The Concrete Manufacturer) contains 
articles on plant design and operation, 
technical di i articles by well- 
known authorities in the industries, news, 
new machinery and equipment. 

For years, The Concrete Manufacturer 
(now MODERN CONCRETE) has carried 
the largest volume of advertising because 
it talks the language of the readers and is 
therefore the logical and profitable ve- 
hicle for manufacturers who want to sell 
the concrete industries. 





Write for new Market and Media folder 


Mlovern oe 


formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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The Indispensable 
Concrete 
Reference Book 


Here is a proven sales-producer that naturally 
complements your regular industry advertising 
and sales program. It offers you year-round 
sales productivity because the Concrete In- 
dustries Yearbook is kept, used and referred to 
over and over again. It gets to the hard-to- 
reach producers at the very moment buying 
decisions are being made. 


With 3 big, authoritative sections that serve 
as the ideal reference source for all types of 
concrete producing operations, it is important 
that you are adequately represented in the 
section that deals with the use of your product. 


1. CONCRETE UNITS 


This section deals with manufacture of con- 
crete block, tile, pipe, ornamental concrete 
and other pre-cast concrete. 


2. READY-MIX CONCRETE 


This section deals with the preparation and 
transportation of concrete for placing at the 
construction job. 


3. PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


This section is a comprehensive review of the 
newest segment of the concrete industries — 
up-to-date and authoritative. 


DON’T RISK THE LOSS OF SALES 


With heavy demands for these products for 
all types of construction, the opportunity to 
sell your equipment NOW is greater than ever. 
Remember . . . you SELL when you make it 
easy for buyers to BUY. 
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structed by currently operating 
companies, and two by new com- 
panies; five are to be erected by 
currently operating companies and 
one by a new company before Jan- 
uary 1959. Of the 46 million bbls. 
expansion capacity during 1956, 97% 
was under construction in Decem- 
ber 1955, the time of the canvass. 
Following are annual production 
figures for the post-war years: 


1947 150 186,519,347 
1948 150 205,448,263 
1949 150 209,727,417 
1950 150 226,025,849 
1951 155 246,022,476 
1952 157 249,256,154 
1953 157 264,023,000 
1954 157 271,273,000 
1955 157 292,634 000 
1956 160 312,000,000 
*Estimated 


U.S. Bureau of Mines 
= SAND AND GRAVEL. About 560 mil- 
lion tons were produced during 
1956. This huge volume has placed 
sand and gravel in the position of 
the No. 1 mineral in the U.S. 

About 70% of this production 
comes from commercial plants, in- 
cluding nearly 200 run by railroads. 
The remainder is turned out by 
about 850 operations conducted by 
or for governments, on _ various 
levels. 

Output in this field runs at about 
65% gravel, 4% industrial sands and 
31% building, paving and railroad 
ballast sand. A record-breaking in- 
crease to 650 million tons is fore- 
see for 1957. 
= CRUSHED sTONE. A new record 
output of about 365 million tons was 
believed to have been attained in 
1956 and operators have expressed 
optimism that the 1957 total will be 
at least on the same level. 

Hourly plant capacity increased 
about 7% during the year as com- 
pared with 1955 production levels. 
= Live. While preliminary figures 
covering lime sold in 1956 are avail- 
able only for the first 8 months of 
the year, there is a strong indica- 
tion that the record production of 
9.2 million tons in 1955 was at least 
be equalled, if not surpassed. This 
is possible despite the 6 week steel 
strike during the summer since, as 
of the first of June, production was 
more than 300,000 tons ahead of the 
comparable period in 1955. 

By the end of August virtually 
the entire output estimated as lost 
due to the strike had been regained, 
and production stood at 5.9 million 
tons—only 2% off the 1955 pace. 
® LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES. Last 
year, 70% of the concrete block 
manufacturers used some form of 
lightweight materials. In addition, 
a large volume, on which no data 
is available, is used for plastering, 
insulation and other such construc- 
tion purposes. 
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= READY-MIXED CONCRETE. For the 
first time in its history, the indus- 
try’s output edged over the 100 mil- 
lion cu. yd. total during 1956, 16% 
over the previous year’s figure. 
Estimates indicate a jump to 110 
million cu. yds. indicated for 1957. 
One survey shows that during 
the year the number of truck mix- 
ers per company increased from 16 
to 17, while average truck mixer 
capacity jumped from 73.5 cu. yd. 
to 82.5 cu. yd. 
= CONCRETE PRODUCTS. Basic com- 
modity in this industry is concrete 
block, which turned out 2.15 billion 
units during 1956, a decline of 3.8% 
from 1955 totals. Industry leaders 
are equally divided in their opin- 
ions as to prospect for 1957. 
= ConcrRETE PIPE. Production 
reached 13 million tons in 1956, 
about the same total as 1955 out- 
put. Here, too, there is lack of una- 
nimity as to the trend of produc- 
tion for 1957. 
= Gypsum. Production figures for 
the first 9 months of 1956 show 
mine production of crude gypsum 
at 8 million short tons, a record 
high for this industry, and a 3% in- 
crease over the same 1955 period. 
Only plaster shipped to mixing 
plants and tile were down for the 
period with other uses showing 
marked increases over the nine- 
month period for 1955 — cement 
retarder, up 13%; roof-deck plaster, 
up 11%; agricultural, up 10%; lath, 
up 3% and wallboard, up 3%. The 
outlook for the 1957 is considered 
very favorable by industry sources. 
= AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE. An up- 
ward trend of about 25% in sales 
was reported for about 25% of the 
consumer states during 1955, latest 
year for which statistics are avail- 
able. Some 20.7 million tons, a 9% 
gain over 1954, were produced. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Cement. Approximately 653 lbs. 
of raw materials go into each barrel 
of finished portland cement weigh- 
ing about 376 lbs., according to the 
Bureau of Mines figures for 1950, 
the latest year for which complete 
data on raw materials is available. 

Fuel consumed for 246 million 
barrels of cement in 1954: 








Coal 8,524,719. Tons 
Oil ; 266,797,104 gal. 
Gas 102,740,236 M cu. ft. 





= QUARRY PRODUCTS AND NONMETAL- 
LIC MINING INDUSTRIES. Mechaniza- 
tion increases constantly in this 
field. Every new development that 
permits more economic recovery 
and beter handling of materials is 
quickly adopted. Every form of 


mining is used — strip mining, pit 
operation, quarrying, underground 
mining, dredging, hydraulic mining, 
etc. 

The crude mineral is prepared for 
market by processes that range from 
simple screening and sizing to meth- 
ods that require crushing and pul- 
verizing the stone before liberating 
its mineral content by chemico-me- 
chanical means. This diversification 
of processes results in a broad 
market for a vast range of products. 

Materials handling equipment, be- 
cause of the great bulk of materials 
handled and their relatively heavy 
weight, is extremely important in 
this industry. The types of materials 
handling equipment used include 
shovels and draglines, trucks and 
tram cars, endless belts and chains 
of buckets, mechanical loaders of all 
kinds. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Most of the 10,000 plants in this 
field are individually owned, with 
the owner or the plant superintend- 
ent exercising buying authority. In 
the larger plants, which tend to be 
corporations, the officers and ad- 
ministrative executives, the produc- 
tion executives, production super- 
visors and production personnel all 
have buying influence. Larger com- 
panies have their own engineering 
departments and in such companies 
the chief engineer, in collaboration 
with the operating executives, is 
usually the person who specifies. 


Sources: Mining Congress Jour- 


“nal; Pit & Quarry; Rock Products; 


The Concrete Manufacturer; The 
Agricultural Limestone Institute; 
Portland Cement Institute; U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research mate- 
rial. 

The Concrete Manufacturer: 

H-1. 1956-57 Review and Forecast for the 
Concrete Industries. 14-page reprint dis- 
cusses production and current trends for 
the concrete block, ready-mixed con- 
crete, concrete pipe and other concrete 
manufacturing industries. 

H-2. The Concrete Manufacturer Market. 
4-page folder discussing current pro- 
duction of concrete block and pipe, pre- 
stressed concrete, and ready-mix con- 
crete plants. 

Pit and Quarry Handbook: 

H-3. Nonmetallic Minerals . . . Facts and 
Figures. 20-page reprint summarizes pro- 
duction statistics on nonmetallic min- 
erals, gives their uses, and lists leading 
states producing them. 

Pit and Quarry: 

H-4. Review and Forecast . . . 1956-57. 
40-page reprint report on production for 
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1956 and forecasts production for 1957 
for important nonmetals, such as sand 
and gravel, cement, crushed stone, lime, 
gypsum, lightweight aggregates and a 
number of others. Because of tremen- 
dous amount of nonmetallic minerals it 
consumes, 1956 construction is reviewed 
and a forecast is made for 1957. 

H-5 Lightweight Aggregate Plant Map. 
A 224” x 171%” map showing location 
of all light weight aggregate producers 
in United States listed below actual map, 
by states, are names, addresses and type 
of lightweight aggregate each plant pro- 
duces. 

H-6. National Road Building Program 

. Its Nonmetallic Mineral Require- 
ments And Cost. 6-page folder giving 


the estimated nonmetallic mineral re- 
quirements for the Federal Road Pro- 
gram for the next 13 years. Also a 
breakdown of the estimated cost for the 
entire program. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Concrete Institute, 18263 W. 
McNichols Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 

American Concrete Pipe Assn., 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

American Concrete Pressure Pipe Assn., 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Gypsum Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Monument Builders of America, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 619 F. St., Washington, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 3!, 1956 





American Concrete Institute, Journal of. 
(See Engineering Construction). 


American Engineer. 
(See Engineering Construction.) 


GD 


Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Published by Concrete Publishing Corp. Est. 
ht Editor: Douglass Lee. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2). Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 13,276; gross, . Concrete 
products producers, 7,701; ready mixed con- 
crete producers, 3,492; concrete products and 
ready mixed concrete ‘producers, 1 1,130; others, 


Ti a: 2h P Yp P 
a 375.00 % 90.00 & 15.00 
193.00 








12 303.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed” to, 


Gi 


Concrete Industries Yearbook, 431 S. Dear- 

born St., Chicago 5. 

Quarry Publications, 

Roy L. Peck. Controlled. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
ge, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms close 
ec. 15. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 1956 edition, 7,015: gross, 7,520. 

Concrete bldg. units, pipe and other con- 

crete shapes, 3,931; concrete bldg. units and 

ready-mix concrete, 786; ready-mixed con- 
crete 2,209; others, 89. Rates per edition— 
1 Edition 3 Editions 
1 Page $435.00 $360.00 
3 Pages 355.00 310.00 
6 Pages 295.00 260.00 
8 Pages 275.00 245.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


* 

BPA 
Concrete Products, 79 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1903. Editor: Geo. C. 
Lindsay. ey 1, as section of Rock 
Products (ABC); as separate publication 
BPA). Trim size, jet Type pa 7x10; 
cols., 23%. Published Ist. ‘orms close 4th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation: as section of Rock Products, 
» ror breooort see Rock Products. 
Circulation, BPA, 11,059; — 11,531. Con- 
crete products, 5,610; — mix concrete, 
2,784; ready-mix concrete and concrete prod- 
ucts, 1,441; ready-mix concrete, concrete 
roducts, sand and gravel, 880; others, 328. 


ates— 

Times i Page Page 1, Page 1/3; Page 
1 20 69 “tee bp 4250.50 $195.00 
6 178, > 
12 390.00 300.00 0:00 

4A colors, $80; bleed, $60. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


EPA G&D» 


Modern Concrete, formerly Concrete Manu- 
facturer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Published by Pit & & Quarry Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1937. itor: Walter E. Trauffer. Dis- 
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tributed in two ways: (1) as section of Pit 
and Quarry, (2) as separate publication. 
Subscription: (1) as section of Pit and 
Quarry, $3; (2) as separate publication, 
free to manufacturers of concrete products 
and ready-mixed concrete. Trim size, 81/4x 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation: (1) as section of Pit and 
Quarry, 13,110. For breakdown see Pit and 
Quarry. (2) as separate publication, 11,650; 
gross, 13,583. Misc. concrete products; 4,163; 
ready-mixed concrete, 3,196; ready-mix con- 
crete and aggregates, 279; misc. concrete 
products and aggregates, 106; ready-mixed 
concrete and misc. concrete products, 994; 
concrete pipe. 673; concrete block, 2,022; 
others, 300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

i ssocto —“4ea0 G0 0 

6 355.00 215.0 

12 330.00 200. 00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
Published as separate and independent pub- 
lication, effective June, 1957. 

For additional data see page 130. 


Oo KK a 


Pit and err: 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by Pit & Quarry Publications, 
Inc. Est. yp ora? water fie pater Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published lst. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ABC, 13,110; gross, 18,160. Pro- 
ducers of: cement, 1,035; crushed stone, in- 
cluding slag, 2,610; crushed stone and lime, 
378; crushed stone, sand and gravel, 1,198; 
sand and gravel, ‘including industrial sand, 
2,441; sand and gravel, and concrete prod- 
ucts, 211; sand and gravel and ready-mixed 
concrete, 806; misc. nonmetallic minerals, 450; 
ready- mixed concrete, 451; concrete products, 
783; others, 143. 

Circulation, BPA 17,307: gross, 20,016. Pro- 
ducer circulation by industries: Cement, 
2,195; crushed stone rng 2 slag), i 
crushed stone and lime sand 
gravel (including industrial sand), 3 S98, 
crushed stone and sand and gravel, 1,559: 
misc. nonmetallic minerals, 955; ready- mixed 
concrete, 761; concrete products, 806; ready- 
mixed concrete and sand and gravel, 1,029; 
others, 

Producer circulation by occupations; Admin- 
istration and sales department individuals, 
6,776; production department individuals, 
6,454; companies & partnerships, 2,018; non- 
titled ~ naa 85. ae 
ss 8 





3 275.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 129. 


Pit and Quarry Handbook, with —. is con- 
solidated Directory of Cement, Gyps Lime, 
Sand, Gravel and Crushed Shoe "Fon, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Est. 1907. Edito- 
rial dir., Louis McClouth. Subscription, $20 to 
non-producers, one copy free to plants pro- 
ducing non-metallic minerals. Trim size, 8x11. 


195.00 





National Cinder Concrete Products 


Assn., P.O. Box 67, Primos, Pa. 

National Concrete Burial Vault Mfrs. 
Assn., 2553 Cummings St., Cincinnati, O. 

National Concrete Masonry Assn., 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 

National Crushed Stone Assn., 1415 

Elliot Place, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

National Industrial Sand Assn., Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

National Lime Assn., 925 15th St, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete Assn., 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

National Sand & Gravel Assn., Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10. 


Type age, — Published Feb. 1. 
close Dec. mr gee A discounts, none. 
inn By ‘1956 edition, 4,924; gross, 5,547. 
Cement, 230; aggregates, 3,942; ready-mixed 
concrete exclusively, 43; concrete products 
exclusively, 35; lime exclusively, 45; gypsum 
and gypsum products, 62; misc. non-metallic 


minerals, 417. Rates— 
1 Edition 3 Editions 
1 Page $475.00 $400.00 
3 Pages 395.00 340.00 
6 Pages 335.00 290.00 
8 or more pag 310.00 270.00 
4A colors, $75, ble Rissa, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 133. 
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Rock Products, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3. Published by Maclean- seer Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1896. Editor: Geo. Lindsay. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, Baxi life Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published lst. Forms close 
4th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 17,661; gross, 18,989. Producers 
of: cement, 2,266; crushed stone including 
slag, 2,285; crushed stone and lime, 719; 
crushed stone, sand and gravel, 1,603; sand 
and gravel including industrial sand, 3,383; 
sand and gravel and concrete products, 427; 
sand and gravel and ready-mixed concrete, 
642; aggregates and ready-mixed concrete, 
123; lime exclusively, 134; gypsum & prod- 
ucts, 120; misc. non- metallic minerals, 336; 
read y- -mixed concrete, 1,034; concrete prod- 
ucts including cement products and sand- 
lime proc, was em, 2,872. aa thy 
Times 1 Pag ge ¥, Page _ }/. 

1 v 460. 0 “Bear g 00 $297. 00 i800 

6 410.00 344.00 263.00 187.00 

12 385 00 321.00 242.00 172.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $60. 
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STONE AND MONUMENTS 
American Art in Stone, 343 Granite St., Brain- 
tree 84, Mass. Published in offset by E. M. 
Ford. Est. 1900. Subscription, $4. Type ge, 
8xll; 2 and 3 cols. ublished sth, orms 
close 15th prec. Agoney discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 056: gross, 3,331. Con- 
— Bee” e y /y P 
imes ‘a age e 

1 $145.00 #120. 00 $65 09 $ 6800 00 

6 135.00 110. 

12 120.90 90. 00 2. iy 86 0 
Color, $50. 





Asbestos, Western Saving Fund Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7. Published “2 Secretarial Service. 
Est. 1919. Editor: E. E. Cox. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 5x7l/,. Type page, 35/gx534; 1 col., 
35/g. Published 15th. Forms close 25th, i 
discounts, none. Circulation, sworn, 1,488; 
ross, 1,540. Rates—l page, $42; 12 page, 
8; %4 page, $17. 





Monumental News Review, 429 Franklin St., 
Buffalo 2. Published 3 Monumental News- 
Review, Inc. Est. 1889. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 8xll; 2 cols. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, ise Cir- 
culation, sworn, 2,607; gross, 3,019. Rates— 


im , Pp 
Times Pts “tai bs $ £660 th % £509 


1 100. 00 35, 60 ry 00 
4A colors, $40. 





Ohio Monument Builder, P. O. Box 1502, Co- 
lumbus, O. Published by Monument Builders 
rs Ohio. ss 1936. oe aie ty D. Strang. 
ontrolle tim size,\ 5!/4x8!/2 pa 
4\/ox6144. Published 15th. Forms ie ah 
Agency discounts, ]5-2. ‘Rates—l page, $15; 
Y, page, $10 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 





No other book like it . . . . delivers 


your product story all year at one low cost 


51 YEARS THE 


NATIONAL AUTHORITY IN THE 
NONMETALLIC MINERALS INDUSTRY 


place your sales story in the Editorial 


Section that deals with your product 


1. MINERAL RECOVERY: 

Dry removal of overburden, excavating 
and loading, hydraulicking and dredg- 
ing, drilling in quarries and mines, blast- 
ing, intraplant transportation, conveying 
and elevating. 


2. MINERAL PREPARATION: 

Crushing, grinding and_ separating, 
screening, classifying and washing, burn- 
ing, cooling, drying and hydrating, dust 
collection. 


3. MATERIAL HANDLING AND 
STORAGE: 


Conveying and elevating, open storage 


and reclamation, packing and loading 
for shipment, closed storage. 


4. POWER AND TRANSMISSION: 


Electrical equipment, internal combus- 
tion engines, power transmission. 


5. GENERAL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION: 

Plant design; portable aggregate plants, 

pre-mixed bituminized aggregates, 

pumps and pumping operations, weld- 

ing, lubrication, fuels, maintenance, 

safety. 


Here’s why the HANDBOOK sells better for you: 


@ IT’S A REFERENCE MANUAL 


When operators seek solutions to defi- 
nite problems they see your advertise- 
ment in the editorial section relating to 
the same subject. 


@ IT REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING 
FACTORS 

It penetrates deeply into the organiza- 

tions that can use your equipment to 

profitable advantage. 


@ IT’S A BUYING GUIDE 

The Buyers Guide Section is referred to 
as a routine matter by those in the 
market for supplies and equipment. 

@ IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX 

It identifies the manufacturer when only 
the trade name is known. 

@ IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX 


A Cross-reference to your catalog ad- 
vertisement increases sales effectiveness. 


Modern format especially suited 
for Prefiled Catalogs and Inserts 


Your inserts or catalog file gets better visibility in the HANDBOOK. Makes it easier 
for buyers to get complete information about your products. Reduces your selling 
cost. Compare the cost of distributing your catalog individually against having it 
prefiled in the HANDBOOK. Your inserts, catalogs, or your full page display ad- 
vertisements are correctly classified—following behind each editorial section that 


deals with the use of your products. 


put the HANDBOOK on your 1958 schedule 
PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG 






431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


PIT AND QUARRY * PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG * MODERN CONCRETE * CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
























Over 750 pages, bound in durable 
stiff covers. Opens easily and lies flat 


Partial List of Products used in the 
multi-billion dollar Nonmetallic 
Minerals Industry 


Overburden Removal—Shovels, trucks, tractors, tractor-scrapers, 
bulldozers, dump wagons, draglines, cableways, etc. 


Excavating and Loading—Blast-hole driils, air-drills, com- 
pressors, explosives, powder shovels, draglines, trucks, tractors, 
trailers, tractor-scrapers, dump wagons, drag-scrapers, dredges, 
dredge pumps, etc, 


Transportation—lIndustrial railways (steam, internal-combus- 
tion and electric locomotives), motor trucks, tractors and trail- 
ers, scrapers, dump wagons, belt-conveyors, tramways, etc. 


Crushing and Grinding—Crushers (jaw, gyratory, cone, roll, 
etc.), pulverizing mills (hammer, ball, tube, rod, roller, etc.), 
feeders, weighing and proportioning feeders, air-separators, 
portable crushing plants, etc. 


Conveying and Elevating—Conveyors (belt, screw, pan, chain- 
drag, shaker, pneumatic, etc.), elevators (bucket, screw, 
dewatering, etc.), bulk-material handling equipment, weighing- 
in-transit equipment, etc. 


Screening and Classifying—Grizzlies, screens (vibrating, shak- 
ing, revolving), screening media (woven-wire cloth, perforated 
metal), classifiers, hydroseparators, concentrating tables, flota- 
tion cells, washers, scrubbers, dewaterers, thickeners, sprays, 
portable screening plants, etc. 


Burning and Cooling—Kilns (vertical and rotary), kettles, 
coolers (rotary and shaker), preheaters, recuperators, oil- 
burners, coal-pulverizing mills, control and recording instru- 
ments, etc. 


Power and Power Transmission—Electric motors, generators, 
rectifiers, transformers, switchgear, control apparatus, etc.; 
internal-combustion engines; boilers, waste-heat boilers; speed- 
reducers, transmission belts, chains, ropes, couplings, etc. 


Pumping—Centrifugal, plunger, rotary and turbine pumps; 
valves and fittings; plain and spiral metal pipe; rubber 
couplings, etc. 


Dust Collection—Dust arresters and collectors (wet and dry), 
fans, blowers, electrical precipitators, etc. 


Storage and Packing—Silos, bins, tanks, gantries, cranes, 
conveyors, stackers, portable loaders, drag-scrapers;bag-packers, 
car loaders and unloaders, scales, bin-level indicators, chutes, 
etc. 


Genera!—Portable plants for crushing screening and washing; 
portable plants for mixing bituminous aggregates; stationary 
plants for crushing, screening and washing; stationary plants 
for preparing bituminous mixtures; complete plants for 
manufacture of cement, gypsum, lime and lightweight ag- 
gregates. 
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Ceramics, Glass 


NOW— 


. CERAMIC BULLETIN 
L-. delivers over 6,300 


paid circulation 
.. and still increasing! 


INTERESTED IN ANY OR ALL OF THE MUSHROOMING 
CERAMIC FIELD? 


The BULLETIN is the one way to get your 
message to the right men in all divisions 
of this industry which has increased more 


Whitewares « Refractories re Te ee 
Structural Clay Products 

Glass « Porcelain Enamels 

Abrasives « Cements 


> REACH ALL LEVELS OF THE CERAMIC FIELD 
= No matter what your product, the BULLETIN is the right medium since it reaches 
"=~ men in every level of the industry . . . managerial, operational and research! 
| PRESIDENTS GENERAL MANAGERS PURCHASING AGENTS 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS SALES DIRECTORS 
a RESEARCH MEN PRODUCTION MANAGERS 
= Request the full story on CERAMIC BULLETIN today! Remember, the BULLETIN 
now hes the largest paid circulation in the Ceramic Field over 6,000! 


The henoalaii Fapamete Society 


4055 NORTH HIGH STREET COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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Electronic devices, aircraft progress spur 


ceramic applications; glass containers soar 


CURRENT TRENDS 


Ceramics 

us THE INDISPENSABILITY OF CERAMICS 
to many of the newer applications 
of other industries assures the con- 
tinued growth of this field. The key 
to this growth is the unique resist- 
ance of ceramics to heat. 

Experimentation during the past 
year has led to the further use of 
ceramics in electronic components 
and in jet aircraft and guided mis- 
siles in which resistance to intense 
heat is of prime consideration. Fur- 
ther developments in these fields 
are dependent on progress in cer- 
amics. 

In more traditional fields, ceram- 
ic products continue in wide- 
spread usage. While some dropoff 
in residential construction is seen 
for 1957, commercial and industrial 
building proceed at an accelerated 
pace. With the emphasis more and 
more on quality in residential con- 
struction, there is expected to be 
expanded use of such ceramic prod- 
ucts as floor and wall tile, areas in 
which substitute materials were 
frequently used in the past. 

Porcelain enamel continues with- 
out rivals as the “lifetime finish.” 
The uses to which this material are 
put, are being constantly expanded. 
While the traditional uses of the 
material in appliances, sanitary- 
ware, signs, etc., continue at a high 
level, spectacular increases are be- 
ing made in the use of porcelain 
enameled metal as an architectural 
material. Porcelain enameled alu- 
minum is taking its place beside 
the traditional steel for structural 
use, while an aluminum coated 
steel, combining the best qualities 
of both metals, is attracting a great 
deal of attention and is drawing 
more architects toward the use of 
porcelain enameled panels in con- 
struction. Research is now under 
way to determine how much the use 
of porcelain enamel can be in- 
creased in residential construction, 
prefabricated and otherwise. 


Brick plants generally have em- 
barked on campaigns to reduce han- 
dling and labor costs by use of 
more efficient machinery and meth- 
ods. New colors have been intro- 
duced. 

Ceramic coatings for high tem- 
perature applications, mentioned 
above, are another field offering a 
great potential to the porcelain 
enameler. 

To meet the trends of the times, 
whiteware manufacturers in in- 
creasing numbers are diversifying 
their production, taking advantage 
of the demand for floor and wall 
tile, vitreous china sanitaryware, 
electrical porcelain and electronic 
ceramic components. 


Glass 

Glass continues in an impressive 
fashion. Glass container shipments 
reached an all-time peak in 1956 
and stepped-up promotion on the 
part of trade organizations in the 
field promises a continuation of the 





Glass Container Shipments, 


First 8 Months 1956 
(000 — 
1956 955 % Change 

All Types, Total ....94,762 92,136 + 2.9 

Direct exports .... 1,919 1,797 + 6.8 

Domestic _ ..............92,843 90,339 + 28 
Domestic, By Type 
Narrow Neck, 





56,305 + 3.9 
: 9,229 + 6.0 
Medicinal Sas 10,248 + 3.5 
Household and 
industrial .... ..... 6,640 6,460 + 2.8 
Toiletries and 
cosmetics .......... 6,404 6,252 + 2.4 
Beverage, 
returnable ........ 6,944 6,768 + 2.6 
Beverage, non- 
returnable ........ 864 904 — 44 
Beer, returnable 2.071 1,993 + 3.9 
Beer, non- 
returnable ........ 5,991 5,807 + 3.2 
ESOP 5.205200... SS 5,746 + 7.1 
| eas 32,029 2,898 + 4.5 
Wide Mouth, total 34,360 34,034 + 1.0 
EE 25,292 24,611 + 2.8 
Medicinal and 
ee | anaes 3,332 3,020 +10 
Household and 
industrial _ ........ 1,407 1,436 — 2.0 
Toiletries and 
cosmetics .......... 1,729 1,830 — 5.8 
Dairy products .. 1,661 1,745 — 48 
Packers’ 
tumblers _.......... 939 1,392 —32.5 





Mncluding fruit jars and ty glasses. 
Source: Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc. 
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trend. The increasing acceptance of 
the no-deposit, no-return bottle has 
brought the glass container back 
sharply into fields where it had 
been waging battles with cans and 
other substitute containers. 

As of early 1957, supply and de- 
mand of plate and flat glass were 
pretty much in balance. The slight 
decline in residential construction 
and in automobile production has 
served only to bring about this bal- 
ance and to relieve the extreme 
pressure on plants during the im- 
mediately preceding era when de- 
mand far outstripped supply. 

Two newer phases of the glass 
industry which are increasing in 
importance daily are glass fibres 
and glass blocks. 

The uses for glass fibres are in- 
creasing so rapidly that hardly a 
day goes by without several new 
ones being announced. The phenom- 
enal growth of this industry is 
seen by some authorities as unpar- 
alleled by any other in the coun- 
try’s history. Continuing research 
in the field bids well to continue 
this amazing record. 

Glass blocks are making a come- 
back after a brief decline. Not only 
are they being used as structural 
members in buildings, but they are 
finding a market as replacement 
for flat glass in commercial and 
residential fenestration. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Ceramics 

® Floor and Wall Tile. Today’s 
market is in the neighborhood of 
200 million sq. ft. annually, with 
expansion underway and planned to 
increase production by 25% to 30%. 
This expansion is based on the con- 
tinued growth of the building in- 
dustry, and the fact that more 
homes are being built with multiple 
baths. More tile is also being used 
in large buildings. The industry is 
now organized to promote and ad- 
vertise and industry-wide research 
is underway to investigate new 
units, better grout, adhesives and 
the do-it-yourself market. 

Production of sanitaryware, both 
vitreous china and porcelain en- 
ameled, reached about 13 million 
units in 1956, a healthy increase 
over 1955. This is a stable field 
whose products are always in de- 
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Glass Container Shipments, by End Use 
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mand. Expansion is underway 
which involves among other things, 
20 new tunnel kilns, but even this 
will have to be stepped up, inas- 
much as the increased supply ex- 
pected to be made available will 
do little more than meet the de- 
mand. Remodeling is absorbing 
more sanitaryware production than 
new construction. 


e Appliances. This leading user 
of porcelain enamel is now produc- 
ing at the rate of 10 to 11 million 
units annually, with a constant in- 
crease in production equalling 3% 
per year. An active field for ad- 
vertising and promotion, much at- 
tention is now being focused on 
planned obsolescence in the man- 
ner of the auto industry. 


@ Electronic Ceramics. Today’s 
market is estimated at $100 million, 
with expansion under way or 
planned to the extent of some 500 
plants. In many cases where ceram- 
ics today have a 30% use, expan- 
sion to 80% by 1960 is anticipated. 
Within five years production is ex- 
pected to be running at a $264 mil- 
lion level. 


@ Brick. 1957 production of some 
12.5 billion brick equivalents is pre- 
dicted, as against 12 billion last 
year. 


® Architectural Porcelain Enamel 
Panels. This industry is now pro- 
ducing at an annual rate of about 
$35 million, just under 10% of the 
entire porcelain enameling indus- 
try. The improvement of the prod- 
uct and the increasing acceptance 
of the material by architects may 
well lead to a $150 million market 
by 1975. 
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44 46 48 50 52 54 1955 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


Total porcelain enamel sales in 
1956 reached $465 million, a $25 mil- 
lion gain over 1955. 


Glass 

@ Glass container shipments in 
1956 were up 2.4% over 1955 to an 
all-time high. Domestic shipments 
of new glass containers totaled 18.6 
billion units. Gains were revealed 
in shipments of new glass containers 
to food, beverage and drug and cos- 
metic users. Shipments of containers 
for use in packaging food products 
showed an increase of approximate- 
ly 2%. The 1956 increase was in 
line with the industry’s goal to in- 
crease business by 242% per year. 
A $1 million annual industry-wide 
promotion and advertising program 
will give this field still greater im- 
petus. 

e Flat Glass. At present this in- 
dustry is running at an annual rate 
of 1.2 billion sq. ft. Expansion, al- 
though extensive, has only been 
enough to meet demand, with no 
surplus capacity. The 1957 automo- 
biles averagé 40 sq. ft. of glass per 
unit, a 25% increase over 1956; 
homes now average % ton of glass 
per unit and this will increase. 
Slight reduction in demand as of 
early 1957 has resulted in at least 
a temporary balance of supply and 
demand. 

@ Glass Fibres. Today’s market 
is about $250 million, which in it- 
self is almost double the figure for 
1953. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Ceramics 
Heat is a key to many ceramic in- 
dustry purchases. Heat gives ce- 


ramics their special properties. It 
represents 25% of ceramic costs and 
the heating chamber or chambers 
cumulatively represent 20% to 25% 
of the capital investment of the 
plant. Maintenance costs here are 
high, also — for instance the aver- 
age tunnel kiln in the United States 
costs $10,000 annually to maintain 
and the average glass tank about 
$18,000. 


The fuel bill is estimated by one 
source to be “probably the second 
highest” in the United States. This 
estimate, however, includes all the 
ceramics industries, including brick 
and clay products. 


Total fuel used is estimated at 
$271 million, divided as: gas, $123 
million; coal, $83 million; fuel oil, 
$74 million. Electrical energy 
amounts to another $89 million — so 
that the grand total of fuel and 
electrical energy is figured as $360,- 
157,000. 


Following are some of the prod- 
ucts and services bought by ce- 
ramic plants: 


# Raw materiAts. Acids, antimony 
oxide, arsenic, ball clay, beryl, boric 
acid, chemicals, china clay, cobalt, 
cryolite, feldspar, frit, red and white 
lead, lime, litharge, manganese, 
nepheline syenite, opacifiers, placing 
sand, plaster of paris, pyrophyllite, 
sagger clay, salt cake, soda ash, so- 
dium silicate, sodium silicfluoride, 
talc, tin oxide, whiting, zinc oxide, 
zircon. 


= Suppuies. Paper bags, ball mill 
linings, barrels, belting, boxes, coal, 
crates, electric fuel and current, 
fire bricks, fuels, heat resistant 
metal, high temperature cement, 
metal abrasives, molds, packing, 
paper bags, refractories, silica brick, 
tank blocks, wire cloth, wear re- 
sistant metal. 


= Equipment. Agitators, air com- 
pressors, batch handling equipment, 
ball mills, bins, blowers, blungers, 
bottle machines, burners, tunnel 
kiln cars, conveyors, crushers, 
cranes, disintegrators, dryers, dust 
collectors, elevators, filter presses, 
furnaces, grinding machines, heat 
interchangers, hoists, insulation, 
kilns, laboratory supplies, magnetic 
separators, material handling equip- 
ment, grinding mills, mixers, mono- 
rails, pickling tanks, polariscopes, 
presses, pressure controllers, pumps, 
pulverizers, pyrometers, sand blasts, 
scales, screens, slip pumps, spray 
booths, spray guns, tanks, continu- 
ous glass tanks, ventilating equip- 
ment, welding equipment. 
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Glass 

Jobbers and dealers are becoming 
an increasingly significant factor in 
the distribution of flat glass prod- 
ucts. A recent survey conducted 
among them indicates that materials 
handling equipment is used exten- 
sively among them, leading items 
being overhead cranes, manual and 
automatic hand trucks, conveyors, 
fork lift trucks, mobile cranes and 
hoists. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Sometimes ceramic plants are lo- 
cated where clay and fuel supplies 
make a fortunate economic combi- 
nation, but because of the much 
higher unit values, this is not as 
true of other plants as of the brick 
and clay industry. 

The flat glass industry tends to be 
concentrated in the Middle Atlantic 
and West North Central states. So 
is the pressed and blown glassware 
industry. The 1954 Census of Manu- 
facturers shows 31 establishments 
making flat glass, a decline of three 
from the 1947 count. 

Pottery and related products are 
concentrated in the Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central states. 

Vitreous enameled ware is often 
manufactured within each appliance 
factory making the appliance in 
question. Thus 95% of heating and 
cooking apparatus, refrigerators, 
washing machines are made by es- 
tablishments that do their own vit- 
reous enameling. 

Surveys of buyers and buying in- 
fluences in the field list a long range 
of titles held by the men who buy, 
depending upon the size of the es- 
tablishment and the kind of work 
done. Titles include presidents, gen- 
eral managers, purchasing agents, 
superintendents, and ceramics engi- 
neers. Buying of major equipment 
is usually participated in by several 
management executives. Buying of 
supplies tends to be routinized once 
channels are established, but they 
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are often established on a high level 
in the first place. Technical men 
tend to buy technical supplies. 

Sources: Brick & Clay Record; 
Ceramic Industry; Glass Digest; 
The Glass Industry; The Glass 
Packer; American Ceramic Society; 
Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc.; Porcelain Enamel In- 
stitute, Inc.; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

American Ceramic Society Bulletin: 

I-1. Media Data File. Folder sets forth 
specific breakdown of circulation and 
distribution geographically and by in- 
dustrial classification, and outlines gen- 
eral information about ceramic field. 

American Ceramic Society: 

I-2. Explore a World of Ceramics. 

1-3. Corporation Members of the American 
Ceramic Society. 

1-4. Membership Information. 

1-5. Size and Scope of the Ceramic Field in 
the US. 


Ceramic Industry: 

1-6. Electronic Ceramics — A New CI 
Market. 20- -page pamphlet reprints new 
developments in electronic ceramics and 
summarizes trends. 1957 edition. 

I-7. The Ceramic Market. A study of the 
various components which make up the 
ceramic field, with production and vol- 
ume information on each. 

I-8. Architectural Porcelain Enamel — A 
Year of Progress. A complete report of 
the advances made from May 1956 to 
May 1957 in this new segment of the 
ceramic field. Manufacturing processes, 
materials and equipment are reviewed. 

1-9. Ceramics Market Forecast Wall Chart. 
27” x 42” what with forecast graphs 
for each major segment of the industry 
and forecast explanations. 

1-10. Facts About Your Multi-Billion Dol- 
lar Ceramic Market. Reprint from IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING’S Trends Section, 
detailing the future of the ceramic in- 
dustry. Examples of plant expansion 
stories published in Ceramic Industry 
since July, 1955. 

Ceramic Data Book: 

I-11. How 547 Ceramic Plant Buyers Use 
Ceramic Data Book. Report based on 
December, 1954, survey discusses use of 
publication by buyers in ceramic plants. 


Consumption of Raw Materials, Glass Container Closures 


Type of raw material 


Tin Mill Products Consumed, Total 1ou...esscescecseee 


Commercial closures 








Towns 
Milk bottle and home canning closures ............. 


Molding Compounds Consumed for Plastic Caps (Ex- 


cept for Collapsible Tubes), Total 





Thermosetting compounds .... 
Thermoplastic compounds 





Aluminum Consumed, Total 








Commercial closures 
Ik bottle closures! 





Foil liners 





Rubber Consumed?, Total 





Commercial Closures 















Unit of 
measure 1956 1955 
Base boxes 
of tin 
mill products 6,548,551 6,762,268 
ee. 2,960,059 2,910,576 
fae | Ne 2,912,047 3,179,904 
actos <n 676,445 671,788 
Pounds 30,010 518 27,930,639 
ee. 28,326,763 26,711,386 
..-.d0.... 1,683,755 1,219,253 
wee 19,149,421 18,413,268 
pa ate 10,735,014 10,010,859 
<A... 6,347,696 6,053,485 
cot AR Diice 2,066,711 2,348,924 
ee. | a 8,559,601 8,479,531 
wit... 6,512,850 5,982,223 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 











CURTAIN WALL OFFICE 
BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS; MOD- 
ERN STORE FRONTS; GLASS 
WALL HOMES, AND FAC- 
TORIES; MODERNIZATION 
CONTRACTS, DECORATIVE 
MIRRORS, SLIDING GLASS 
PATIO DOORS, MODERN 
WINDOWS, CURVED AUTO 
GLASS REPLACEMENTS, all 
represent bigger contracts, bigger 
opportunities — reached only 
through this ONE PAPER MAR- 
KET — 
IN GLASS DIGEST, YOU MULTIPLY EACH 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
Reach the fabricator, 
the wholesaler, the 
jobber-contractor, the 
dealer-contractor, all 
the men who USE, BUY, 
SELL and INSTALL—get 
distribution at the 
) same time you get 
sales. Nearly 4 people 
read every individual 
copy — 70% long time 
renewal record — all 
at a $250 page rates. 


2nd Quarter 1957 
Breaks All Records 


Write for “One Paper Market’’ Sample 
Copy, Circulation Data, Etc. 


GLASS DIGEST @ 


130 West 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Offices in principal cities 
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Ceramics, Glass; Brick, Clay and Tile 





ASSOCIATIONS 


American Ceramic Society, 4055 N. 
High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio. 

American Glassware Assn., 
44th Street, New York 36. 

Electrical Porcelain Section, National 
Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 E. 44th Street, 
New York 17. 

Flat Glass Jobbers Assn., 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11. 

Glass Container Mfrs. Institute, 99 Park 


19 West 


Ave., New York, N.Y.; West 40th Street, 
New York 18. 

Mirror Mfrs. -Assn., 
Chicago 11. 

National Assn. of Mfrs. of Pressed and 
Blown Glassware, 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 1145 Nine- 
teenth St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

Structural Clay Products Institute, 1520 
Eighteenth Street N.W., Washingtoh 6, 
D 


Tribune Tower, 


ns. 
U.S. Potters Association, E. Liverpool, 
Ohio. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Ceramic Society Bulletin, 4055 N. 
High St., Columbus 14, Published by 
American Ceramic Society. Est. sot Editor: 
C. S. Pearce. Subscription, $6. page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published isipe Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
=. ei 6,119; es 6,626. ym 
imes age Pa age 

i $373.00 "eon to $150.00 

6 “44 Hy 00 = 


12 00 
4A colors: ae $50. others, "$60, bleed, 3. 
For additional data see page 134. 


als dealers, 158; manners, 255; research 
382. Rat 


labs., schools, 302; _ > oy 


Times 1Page 2%P 
1 § $315.00 
252.00 
235.00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 
—_ modified NIAA sales 1 Plone My out- 
ine. 





Age, Ninth-Chester Bldg., Cleveland 





American Glass Review, 3 W. 29th St., New 
York 1. Published by Commoner Publishing 
sine’ Est. 1882. Editor: Donald Doctorow. Sub- 

x6 2 < $3. Trim size, 85/x1ll54. Type page, 
7x1 2 cols., 33. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 1,309; gross, 1,600. Paid 1,066. Rates— 


i VY P \, P 
ae $168 6 y) a4 4 ‘age 


= 4 
75.00 
12 110.00 
4A colors, $55; bleed, 15%. 


66.00 38. OO 

American Glass Review—Glass Factory Direc- 

tory Issue. published Jan. 31. Type page, 4x 

oie, . Forms close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, 

Rates—1 page, $115; 2 page, $77. Cir- 

roe a same as American Glass Review. 

Discounts for use with American Glass Re- 
view. 4A colors, $55; bleed, 15%. 








Brick and Clay Record, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Published by Industrial Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1892. Editor: H. H. Rosenberg. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published monthly. 
Se close 27th prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 4,285; gross, 5,275. Clay prod- 
ucts mfrs. and execs., 3,264; masonry materi- 
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fa Published b eae Pubs., i Est. 
1921. Editor: R. own. Trim size, 11/x1l. 
Type page, 7xi0, 3 cole” 244, Published Both. 
a close 25th prec. gency discounts, 
nr 4,886; gross, 5,994. Mfrs. of 
whiteware and pottery, 1,211; mfrs. of heavy 
clay products, 1,557; mfrs. of glass, 390; 
mfrs. of porcelain enamel products, 353; mfrs. 
of electronic and industrial ceramic com- 

nents, a ng 745. “Tk p 
imes age e ‘age age 

rs gosto “ges000 “i600 

6 sy 00 228.00 148. - 

12 225.00 205.00 135.00 ; 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Ceramic Date Book, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Industrial Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1922. Free to mfrs. of structural clay 
products, glass, enamel, per and refrac- 
tories plants. Trim size, 8!/,xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Last forms close 
July 20. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Cicalelion. sworn, 6,654; gross, 7,500. Rates 
—1l page, $350; 2 pages, $500; 4 pages (basic 
a td unit) $800; 6 pages, $1,100; 8 pages, 
$1,400. 10% discount on page ordered in ad- 
vance for annual editions; 10% discount 
for inserts ready for binding. 

Standard or matched (non-metallic) colors, 
ag addtl. pages, same color, $25; bleed 





Commie aeteaty: 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chica. 
oe . Publish by Industrial Publications, 

ne. Est. 1923. opt” ay 4. Trim size, 81/,x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 3rd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,206; gross, 5,413. Mfrs. of 
glass, porcelain enamel, pottery and allied 
ceramic products, 2,268; raw materials, 511; 
labs., schools, professors and students, 694; 
mappa 4 112; Fr beng Nes Bae 1 P 
imes age ‘a age Page 

1 $375.00 $218.00 $135. 00 ‘$138 

6 305.00 00 110 

12 260.00 28S, 00 168, 00 92.00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Ceramic News, 509 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Cal. Est. ‘> Editor: J. R. lander, 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
21/4. Published 10th prec. Forms close 3rd. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
= 23; Om, 3,021. a nll th P th B 
imes age age age ‘a 

1 $180. $0 130.00 $102 2 $ 5 i 
6 157.00 113.00 

12 132.00 97.00 99, 60 26. 00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 


i) 


Glass Digest, 130 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
Published by Ashlee Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1922, 
Editor: W. Arthur Lee. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 81/4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%, 
Published 15th. Forms close 2st, prec, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,272; gross, 6,470. Jobbers, 
wholesalers, 1,263; dealers, contractors, gla- 
ziers, 3,086; fabricators, manufacturers, 804; 


aoe ‘Tie ae y hy P 
imes a a e ‘age 
255 $0 fied 0 $140.00 

00 110.00 

103; 60 ay, 00 


$360.00 

6 274.00 

12 250.00 
4A colors: red, $75; others, $85; bleed, 
For additional data see page 137. 


@® ABD 


The Glass Industry, 7, W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published A Hes aag Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Editor: C. B. a Subscription, $4, 
Type page, 7x10; +o cols., 33. Published 5th. 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 1,910; gross, 2,146. Glass prod- 
ucts from raw materials, 1,005; glass prod- 
ucts from purchased glass, 170; technologists, 
103; producers of raw materials, e uipment 
and supplies, 177; schools, teachers, ibraries, 
universities, students, 192; others, 280. Rates— 


Ti P i VP 
Be is ae ag bo fi 00 


12 oy OS 
4A colors iok BeS0, others, 's, bleed, $20. 
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Chemical Process Industries 





(43 also Gas, LP-Gas; Oil, spor poeed 
Paper & Board; Plastics; and others 


Diverse field enjoys record 1956 sales 
and sees even higher totals this year 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s WHILE VARYING DEFINITIONS of 
just what fields constitute the chem- 
ical process industries make it diffi- 
cult to pinpoint statistics in this 
broad complex of industries, author- 
ities seem agreed that 1956 con- 
stituted the best year CPI has ever 
known and that 1957 production and 
sales totals will again set new rec- 
ords. 

Expansions, acquisitions and over- 
all capital spending have increased 
steadily since 1955, and it is thought 
certain that when the new plants 
and equipment move into total op- 
eration current records will fall. 

While costs are rising here, as in 
most branches of American indus- 
try, there are several stabilizing 
factors at work also. Inventories at 
the end of 1956 were at what one 
authority labelled “manageable 
levels.” Longer-term labor contracts 
were also noted as a trend, an in- 
dication that production will move 
at a steady, uninterrupted level for 
the next two or three years. 


The Federal road building pro- 
gram will purchase an increased 
share of CPI products during 1957, 
while optimistic predictions regard- 
ing the level of 1957 automobile 
production will also have their ef- 
fect upon sales of plastics, rubber, 
glass, textile and other CPI prod- 
ucts. 

While sales are expected to climb 
considerably this year, profit mar- 
gins are anticipated to rise at a 
lesser rate. In the chemical indus- 
try itself, for example, an expected 
10% sales increase this year is seen 
as leading to a 5% increase in pre- 
tax profit; but, the 6.7% after-tax 
margin of 1956 may well drop to 
6.2% this year. 

Mergers of recent years have 
served to change the organizational 
picture of the chemical industry. 
Brokers are said to be hard put to 
locate small organizations which the 
larger producers have commissioned 
them to find. As a result, it is 


thought that the so-called medium 
sized companies (those in the $25 
million to $100 million annual sales 
bracket) are most likely to show 
the most spectacular growth rec- 
ords during the next 10 years. 

An expected continued building 
boom will maintain a steady market 





The chemicals and allied products 
segment of the field, however, is 
authoritatively reported to have hit 
a new peak in total sales last year, 
reaching $24 billion, a 4% increase 
over 1955 volume. Physical output 
also reached a new high, scoring an 
index of 177, some 6 points over the 
1955 figure. 

During 1956, the chemical indus- 
try alone supplied direct employ- 
ment to 832,000 men and women, 
including over 560,000 production 
workers. This is an increase in both 
categories over the 1955 figures in- 
cluded in this over-all table: 
















































for household chemicals, such as 
paints, floor finishes and chemical 
specialty items. 


All Production 
Employees Workers 
(thousands) 
Chemicals and allied 


Continuous research efforts will PFOGUCHS oeceeeeeencneennreee 831.9 560.1 
mark CPI activity during 1957 and “a ee 76.0 
the years immediately ahead, with ipa Steonic “ise a0 4 
one authoritative group predicting Drugs and medicines ...... 92.9 55.6 


° int i 
an expenditure of more than $500 a. 74.5 47.0 


illi i OREO ails icine semen 40.9 32.0 
million this year for that purpose. Fauanhe aaa coal 








The importance of this to the field ogils and fats, ~ 407 128-4 
can be judged by the estimate that —_producis ‘of potroleu 
i i : EE des SD 171.6 
in the chemical and allied fields, Petroleum refining ............ 199.8 130.3 
0 O rojyecte saies WL oke, other petroleum 
15% of projected 1959 sal ll Coke, he tral eis ‘ 
come from products that were not _— a ca oaks 562.4 459.7 
j Rubber produce =... 167.6 219.7 
even produced back in 1953. pace Collate ye nee gen 
Removal of complicated analyses ie 9 mama 378.5 338.1 
from the laboratory, and substitu- mag pst 566.2 474.6 
tion of stream analyzers in the plant — Primary metal industries -.. 1,341. 1,190.2 
to accomplish process control, again PTOGUCtS oeevevnereriveneeene, 334.0 230.9 


Laboratcry, ‘scientific and 
engineering instruments 63.5 
Textile mill products ............. 1,067.1 
Food and kindred products 1,492.3 1,038.9 


Mining, total 755.4 548.8 


continued to receive emphasis dur- 
ing 1956. 


BASIC STATISTICS 











Metal mining .. 108.0 92.5 

Sales totals for 1956 are quoted yn a ae 109.2 93.3 
at anywhere from $70 billion up- rae sree ger 338 apa’ 
wards, depending upon what prod- bo Fg aemanl 315.5 129.4 
ucts and fields are included in the ; = ——— 
CPI definition. Ru manuinource: Bursa of Labor Statistics 


Manufacturers Sales, 1947-1955, Projected to 1960, 


5 Major Processing Industries 
(Billions of dollars) 





Stone, Total Percent 
Chemicals Paper & Petroleum clay, 5 Processing of All 
allie allie coal Rubber glass Industries Manufac- 
Year products* products products products products tururing 
$5.8 $14.7 $3.4 $3.9 $41.5 21.5% 
6.1 19.5 3.3 4.5 47.8 22.6 
6:3 17.6 3.0 4.4 43.8 21.6 
7.0 19.4 4.0 5.5 $2.3 22.6 
8.4 23.6 49 6.3 61.6 23.0 
7.9 24.0 49 6.2 68.1 22.2 
8.5 25.9 53 6.8 65.6 22.0 
8.7 26.0 4.5 6.9 65.7 23.4 
10.0 28.3 5.9 7.8 74.6 24.4 
DOB (mt asa scseves ees BAO 10.9 30.6 5.3 8.0 79.6 24.0 
TOGO (late). ac. Ri ee 13.0 37.0 6 10. 94.5 24.0 


*Includes companies whose major products are industrial inorganic and organic chemicals, 
petrochemicals, plastics materials, synthetic rubber and fibers; drugs and medicines; soap and 
cleansers; paints, varnishes and lacquers; vegetable and animal oils and fats; fertilizers, etc. 









Source: Department of Commerce. 1956 and 1960 estimates by Research Department, Putman 
Publishing Company. 
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Chemical Process Industries 





WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


The slogan of the chemical proc- 
ess industries could well be “always 
building—never built.” New plants 
are constantly under construction. 
New laboratory developments con- 
tinue to force newer, better proc- 
esses and make older equipment 
obsolete at an unprecedented rate 
— eight to 10 years on the average. 

Between 1945 and 1953, more than 
$10 billion was invested in the 
chemical industry. Capital equip- 
ment expenditures in the chemical 
and allied products field hit a $1.428 
billion peak year in 1953. 

Following a two-year downtrend, 
they rose to a new record high of 
$1.433 billion last year and are ex- 
pected to reach $1.576 billion dur- 
ing 1957. 

The chemical process industries 
use many kinds of products, ma- 
chinery, equipment and consumable 
materials. Here are the principal 
products used, by type of opera- 
tion: 
= SoLms HANDLING. Cranes, hoists, 
conveyors, stackers, bins, trucks, 
cars. 
= LiQuID AND GAS HANDLING. Pumps, 
compressors, fans, nozzles, blowers, 
pipe, valves, tanks. 
® Pacxacine. Filling, closing and 
sealing machines, containers. 
= DisrmntTecRATION. Crushers, grind- 
ers, pulverizers, shredders, colloid 
mills. 
= CHEMICAL REACTION. Autoclaves, 
kettles, retorts, nitrators, digesters, 
tanks, vulcanizers, special equip- 
ment. 
= Mrxrnc. Mixers, agitators, knead- 
ers, emulsifiers. 
= EVAPORATING, DISTILLING. Stills, 
columns, evaporators, vacuum pans. 
= HEATING, COOLING, FREEZING. Heat 
exchangers, coolers, condensers, 
compressors, coils. 
= Dry SEPARATION. Screens, air and 
magnetic separators, air filters, dust 
collectors. 

@ WET SEPARATION. Filters, thicken- 
ers, classifiers, presses, expellers, 
centrifugal, flotation cells, dialyzers. 
= DryiInc, FIRING. Dryers, kilns, 
furnaces. 

= AIR CONDITIONING. Air condition- 
ing systems, unit heaters and cool- 
ers. 

= POWER TRANSMISSION. Belting, 
chain drive, gears, bearings, cou- 
plings, speed changers. 

= LusricaTion. Oil and grease, lu- 
brication systems, grease cups. 

= GENERATION OF STEAM AND POWER. 
Boilers, stokers, turbines, engines, 
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coils, pipe and valves for process 
steam, fuels. 

= GENERATION AND USE OF ELECTRIC- 
iry. Generators, motors, transform- 
ers, switch gear. 

= CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS. Flow- 
meters, gages, thermometers, volt- 
meters, etc. — samplers, feeders, 
scales. 

= CHEMICAL RAW MATERIALS. Acids, 
alkalis, salt, gases, minerals, coal, 
solvents, special organic chemicals. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


The chemical process industries 
are so large and complex, and their 


requirements are so diverse, that 
it is extremely difficult to simplify 
the buying procedures. 


= EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS, 
Where equipment is involved re- 
garding capacity expansion, top 
management, operating manage- 
ment and design and development 
engineers are the major buying fac- 
tors; operating management, design 
and development engineers and re- 
search are main factors in initiating 
those projects which lead to new 
equipment for a change in process, 

Throughout the cycle concerned 
with materials purchases, operating 





1, CHEMICALS (3296) 
Alkalies and chlorines (2812) 
Atomic energy projects (1901) 
Chemical Products, NEC (2899) 
Coal tar products (2821) 
= and liquified gases 


Gum naval stores (2863) 

Hardwood distillation (2861) 

Inorganic chemicals, NEC 
(2811-2819) 


Organic chemicals, NEC 
(2822-2829) 

Salt (2898) 

Soft wood distillation (2862) 

Synthetic rubber (2824) 

Tanning and dyeing materials 
(28 865) 


Lime (3274) 


2. COKE AND BYPRODUCTS 
Beehive coke (2931) 
Coke oven byproducts (2932) 


3. DRUGS AND MEDICINES 
Biological products (2831) 
Botanical products (2832) 
Medicinal products (2833) 
Pharmaceutical products (2834) 
Perfumes, cosmetics and toilet 
preparations (2893) 


4. EXPLOSIVES AND 
FIREWORKS 

Explosives (2826) 

Fireworks and pyrotechnics (3985) 


of lead 


The Chemical Process Industries 


(The following classification of the Chemical Process Industries, 
into 18 groups, is one which is accepted by many CPI authorities. 
Others, however, have arranged the SIC numerical classifications into 
24 basic groupings, and have included such industrial categories as food 
processing; alcoholic beverages; cement, lime and rock products; syn- 
thetic cellulose products, and others as major units in their breakdown. 
Definition of CPI varies somewhat as to source. More detailed discus- 
sions of the several industries comprising CPI, regardless of definition, 
will be found elsewhere in this Number.) 


Sewer pipe (3254) 

Steam and other packing and 
pipe and boiler covers (3293) 

Structural clay products, NEC 
(3259) 


7. LEATHER (TANNED, 
CURRIED AND FINISHED) 
(3122) 


Insecticides and fungicides (2897) 8. LIME AND CEMENT 
Cement hydraulic (3241) 


9. METALLURGICAL AND 
METAL PRODUCTS 

Electrometallurgical products 
(3313) 


Enameled-iron and metai 
sanitary ware (3431) 
— refining of aluminum 


Primary refining of magnesium 
(3335) 


Primary smelting Ty refining 
of copper (3331 
— smelting as refining (2843) 
d (3332) 


Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals, NEC (3339) 
Primary smelting and refining 
of zinc (3333) 
Vitreous-enameled products 
(3461) 


10. OILS AND FATS (2 


(2612-2613) 
Pulp mills (2611) 


13. PETROLEUM 
Petroleum products, NEC (2999) 
Petroleum refining (2911) 


14. PLASTICS MATERIALS 
(2823) 


. RAYON AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS (SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS) (2825) 


16. RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Reclaimed rubber (3021) 
Rubber, footwear (3021) 
Rubber. industries, NEC (3099) 
Tires and inner tubes (3011) 


17. SOAP, GLYCERIN, 
CLEANING, POLISHING 
AND RELATED PRODUCTS 

Cleaning and polishing 

preparations (2842) 
Soap and glycerin (2841) 
Sulfonated oils and assistants 


18. OTHER PRODUCTS 

Baking powder, yeast and other 
leavening compounds (2091) 

Beet sugar (2063) 

Bone black, carbon black and 
lampblack (2895) 

Cane sugar — except refining 

061) 





Small arms ammunition (1961) 


5. FERTILIZERS 

Fertilizers, manufacturing and 
mixing (2871) 

Fertilizers, mixing (2872) 


6. GLASS AND CERAMICS 
Abrasive products (3291) 
Asbestos products (3292) 
Brick and hollow tile (3251) 
Clay refractories (3255) 
Flat glass (3211) 
Floor and wall tile (3253) 
Glass containers (3221) 
Glassware, NEC (3229) 
Graphite, ground and refined 
(3294) 


Mineral wool (3275) 

Minerals and earths, ground or 
otherwise treated (3295) 

Non-clay gee ome 

Pottery and relate 
(326123969-3963-5004. 3269) 

Sand-lime brick, block, tile 


Animal oils, NEC (2889) 

Cottonseed oil, cake, meal (2881) 

Essential oils (2892) 

Fatty acids (2887) 

Grease and tallow (2886) 

Linseed oil, cake and meal (2882) 

Lubricating oil, not made in 
petroleum refineries (2992) 

Marine animal oils (2885) 

Shortening and cooking oils 
(2092) 


Soybean oil, cake and meal (2883) 
Vegetable oils, NEC (2884) 


11. pent VARNISHES, 
PIGMENTS AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 

Inorganic color pigments (2852) 

Paints and varnishes (2851) 

Whiting and fillers (2853) 


12. PAPER, PULP AND BOARD 
Paper coating and glazing (2641) 
Paper and board mills 


Numbers are U.S. Standard Industrial Classification Groups. 


Cane sugar refining (2062) 

Cork products (3982) 

Corn syrup, sugar, oil and 
starch (2094) 


Dyeing and finishing cotton, linen, 


rayon and silk (2261) 
Dyeing and finishing wool (2262) 


Fabrics, coated (artificial jeather, 


oilcloth) (2295) 
Fuel briquettes (2991) 
Glue and gelatine (2894) 
Ink, printing (2891) 
Linoleum and asphalt-base 
flooring (2274) 
Liquors, distilled (2085) 
Matches (3983) 
Paving materials, other than 
brick and stone (2951) 
Primary batteries, dry and wet 
(3692) 


Roofing, felts and coatings 
(2952) 


Storage batteries (3691) 
Wood preserving (2491) 
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management, design and develop- 
ment engineering and research re- 
main primary factors. However, the 
final step, where the decision is 
made as to who gets the order, is 
largely determined by the purchas- 
ing department, with operating 
management and top management 
generally following in influence, in 
that order. 

Purchasing is far more concerned 
with price advantage than are the 
other functions. Research men are 
dominant when a change in char- 
acteristic of materials of a new 
product is the reason for buying. 
Works executives and research men 
are most important in buying ma- 
terials necessitated by a change in 


_ process. 


The one striking conclusion to 
be drawn in regard to equipment 
buying is that all functional groups 
exert a powerful influence. One 
reason is that because of the ex- 
tremely fast turnover in process 
technology, many specialized fields 
of chemical knowledge must be 
brought together to work as a team. 

To understand the problem bet- 
ter, following is a thumbnail sketch 
of each of the primary functional 
groups that operate in the process 
industries: 


= PROCESS DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Typically, this group is part of re- 
search and is responsible for plan- 
ning new processes, operations, 
plants. It operates the pilot plant 
stage of original installation and 
translates research findings into 
commercial projects. Buying in- 
fluence is primarily in the selection 
of equipment and/or materials for 
original installations. 


# APPLIED RESEARCH. The group is 
responsible for process improve- 
ment or innovations in existing 
processes. It is a staff adjunct to the 
production team in many com- 
panies, and is often referred to as 
the “Technical service division.” An 
important consideration is the test- 
ing of new equipment. The group’s 
primary buying power is for equip- 
ment and materials that go into any 
basic revision of existing installa- 
tions. 

CPI organizations spent nearly 
$1.1 billion during 1953-54 on re- 
search and development activities. 
Of the 15,560 companies involved 
in this national program for all 
natural seiences and engineering 
endeavors, about 13,000, or 85%, 
had fewer than 500 employees. 

It is anticipated that the industry 
will increase its expenditures for 
researeh during 1957, with chemi- 









100,000 Chemists 


Customers and Prospects in the CPI by Function 


Chemical Process Industries 








45,000 Chemical Engineers 
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64,350 


44% 


Testing & Analysis 21,150 
Source: The National Scientific Register 


cals and allied products alone seen 
spending $504 million. 


= PRODUCTION AND PLANT OPERATING. 
This group is responsible for the 
successful daily operation of the 
commercial processing unit. The 
function involves scheduling output, 
maintenance of equipment, raw ma- 
terial inventory, and other re- 
sponsibilities. They are more acces- 
sible than other groups and their 
buying influence is directed mostly 
toward replacement of equipment 
or materials in current use. 


™ OPERATING MANAGEMENT. This is 
the management personnel respon- 
sible for coordinating the activities 
of the three previous functions. 
Works executives, plant managers 
and research and development 
managers fall into this category. 


= CORPORATE MANAGEMENT. Roughly 
falls into two groups — (1) non- 
technical members such as sales, 
finance, advertising, etc., and (2) 
men such as vice presidents in 
charge of research or production. 


Technical corporate management is 
far more concerned with equip- 
ment and materials purchases than 
is non-technical corporate manage- 
ment. Corporate management 
chiefly exerts buying influence only 
for capital expenditures and then 
usually in a review capacity. Man- 
agement hires experts for the spe- 
cific purpose of making decisions 
on equipment and materials to be 
employed and seldom overrules 
them on technical purchases. 
= CONSULTANTS AND INDEPENDENT 
CONSULTING Firms. This group has 
important buying power. They are 
usually specialized experts in one 
or two of the unit operations or unit 
processes, and in the equipment and 
materials application of these ac- 
tivities. Most chemical companies 
rely heavily upon them for special- 
ized technical advice. The inde- 
pendent construction firms build 
plants or set up processes. Such 
firms often specify the equipment 
and materials to be used. 

Within the chemical manufactur- 
ing field, a recent series of surveys 
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indicates the buying influences, 
both direct and indirect, exerted by 
administrative management, proc- 
essing-engineering personnel and 
research and development people 
for various equipment, materials 
and services: 


Chemicals & raw materials 
9, 
/ 
direct indirect 
Administrative management .... 15 14 
Processing-engineering _.............. 1] 
Research & development 17 


mr] 


Plant P g eq 
Administrative management .... 
Processing-engineering 
Research & development 

Construction materials 
Administrative management ...... 15 
Processing-engineering ig ae 
Research & development 

Operating supplies 
Administrative a9 peated cae 
Processing-engineering ............... 15 
Research & evelopment ea 

Laboratory chemicals & equipment 
Administrative management ...... 
Processing-engineering Ms 
Research & development . 
Services 

Administrative aemnenene Lact 
Processing-engineering finest 
Research & development .......... 
Source: Chemical Engineering and Chemical 
Week 





Sources: Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News; Chemical Engineering; 
Chemical Engineering Progress; 
Chemical Processing; Chemical 
Week; Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry; Scientific American; 
American Chemical Society; Bureau 
of the Census; Business and Defense 
Services Administration; Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Analytical Chemistry: 

J-1. Instrument and Apparatus Applica- 
tions. 15-page monthly publication de- 
scribes how and where manufacturers’ 
products are used in the research, analy- 
sis and control market. 


J-5. Chemical Products 





How Much of 1959 Sales 
Will Be New Products? 


New Products* 
Percent of Sales 

Nonferrous Meials . ies | 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

Food & Kindred Products & 

Beverages ....... Oe Re ore 

Paper & Allied Products ........... 

Chemicals & Allied Products . 

Petroleum Refining ........ 

Rubber Products 


*New products are defined as either prod- 
ucts not produced in 1955 or products suf- 
ficiently changed to be reasonably considered 
as new products. 


Source: Business Week 





Chemical Engineering: 


J-2. Chemical Engineering Fact File. 4- 


page folder presenting editorial, circu- 
lation, advertising readership and mar- 
ket and research information. 

Chemical Engineering & Chemical Week: 

J-3. Your Most Vital Market — The C. P. 
I. 26-page presentation discussing the 
C. P. I.—its history, composition, and 
geography; its value of output, purchases 
and sales; and indicating how its buying 
influences can be reached. 


J-4. The Market for Electrical Equipment 


in the Chemical Process Industries. 12- 
page pamphlet describing the character- 
istics of the C. P. I., including value of 
output and capital and raw materials ex- 
penditures for the last five years, with 
an analysis of the uses of electrical 
equipment in various processes and a 
breakdown of the dollar potential for 
electrical equipment in the C. P. I. 

Which Can Be 
Packaged In Fibre Drums. 6-page, 3- 
column list of those products from abra- 
sives through welding compounds that 
can be packaged in Fibre Drums. 


J-6. The Market for Mixing Equipment In 


the Chemical Process Industries. 28- 
page pamphlet discussing the operations, 
objectives, and applications of various 
types of mixing equipment in the C. P. 
I., including a survey to determine uses 
and preferences for mixing equipment 
among subscribers of both publications. 


J-7. Buying Influence and Magazine Pref- 


erences Among 29 Leading Chemical 
Manufacturers. A study of buying in- 
fluences and magazine preferences 
among the Chemical Process Industries 


Expenditures For New Plant And Equipment, 
1947-1955, Projected To 1960, 


5 Major Processing Industries 
(Millions of dollars) 


Chemicals Paper & 
allied allied 
products* products 


ut: 060 $371 
941 383 


& coal 
$1,736 
2,100 


327 


1956 (est.) 
1960 (est.) 


*Includes companies whose major products are industrial inorganic and organic chemicals, 
petrochemicals, plastics materials, synthetic rubber and fibers; 


Pétroleum 


products 


Stone, Percent 

clay, Total of All 

glass 5 Processing Manufac- 
products Industries turing 


$3,636 ha 
3,795 1.6 
3,019 
3,067 


4,316 
4,769 
5,012 
4,761 
4,980 


6,561 
6,760 


Rubber 
products 


$143 $326 
02 269 


cleansers; paints, varnishes and lacquers; vegetable and animal fais and oils; fertilizers, etc 


Source: De 
by Researc 
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tment of Commerce; Securities & Exchange Commission. 
Department. Putman Publishing Company. 


drugs and medicines; soap and 


1956 and 1960 estimates 


with an analysis based on three func- 
tional groups—Administrative Manage- 
ment, Processing-Engineering and Re- 
search and Development. 

Chemical Week: 

J-8. Chemical Week Fact File. 
booklet presenting editorial, Readex 
research, readership, market informa- 
tion and circulation classification by 
region and industry. 

J-9. Chemical Week Forecast '57. 24-page 
brochure on what’s ahead in sales, prof- 
its, taxes, dividends, expansion and pro- 
duction including tables and graphs of 
selected chemical industries. 

J-10. The 1957 Chemical Week Buyers’ 
Guide. Brochure describing the Buyers’ 
Guide publication date September 15, 
1957—its function, its contents, its cir- 
culation, its readership, its rates—pub- 
lished as Part II. 

Chemical Engineering Progress: 

J-11. Chemical Engineering Progress NIAA 
Report. 1956 report, 12-page brochure 
outlines chemical process industries 
market, gives background on circulation 
history, editorial policy and _ editorial 
personnel, and briefly reviews the pub- 
lishing history of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers. 

-12. Chemicals and Raw Materials Buying 
Influence Survey. 12-page ‘Reader 
Study No. 2” reports on survey of a 
sample of readers; buying influences for 
chemicals and raw materials, titles of 
readers and others who buy, income of 
readers, reading time, etc. 

-13. Equipment, Engineering Materials 
and Services Buying Influence Survey. 
12-page “Reader Study No. 1’ reports 
on survey of a sample of readers; buy- 
ing influences for equipment, engineer- 
ing materials and services, titles of read- 
ers and others who buy, income of 
readers, reading time, etc. 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry: 

J-14. The Man Who Reads INDUSTRIAL 
AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. 
A 20-page booklet summarizing a 500- 
page study of I&EC readers conducted 
by National Analysts, Inc. 

Chemical & Engineering News: 

J-15. A Report to Manufacturers of Chem- 
ical Process Instruments and Controls. 
Results of a study conducted for a sin- 
gle manufacturer showing how C&EN 
extends his salesmen’s coverage in spe- 
cific client companies. 

J-16. A Report to Process Equipment Man- 
ufacturers. Results of a study conducted 
for a single manufacturer showing how 
C&EN extends his salesmen’s coverage 
in specific client companies. 

J-17. A Report to Chemical Manufacturers. 
Results of a study conducted for a single 
manufacturer showing how C&EN ex- 
tends his salesmen’s coverage in specific 
client companies. 

J-18. “Help Wanted”. Problems and solu- 
tions in the chemical process industries; 
gives information on critical employ- 
ment situation, number of graduates 
available, A.C.S. National Employment 
Clearing House statistics, and facts and 
figures on C&EN coverage of market. 

J-19. Atomic Energy Is Chemical Business. 
Shows the roles of industry, education, 
and government in the development of 
atomic energy and C&EN’s coverage of 
these vital areas. 


The Soybean Digest: 

J-20. Market Report on The Soybean Di- 
est. 4-page folder gives history of pub- 
lication, description of market, editorial 
policies, circulation and advertising in- 
formation. 


4-page 
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There’s only ONE MANAGEMENT 
in chemical processing ... that’s PROCESSING MANAGEMENT 


This ONE management you must reach to sell EITHER 
chemical materials or chemical processing equipment. 


One COMPLETE magazine serves BOTH of these inter- 


ests of management «++ 


Chemical Processing 
45,000 Circulation 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING IS FIRST in “Known Qualified” proc- 
essing management circulation in the U.S. Detailed figures of 


comparative circulations at your request. 


2 CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN ... 


TITLE OR FUNCTIONS Copies Percent 
General Administrative: 
Companies, Presidents, Vice Presidents, Secretaries and. Other 
Corporate Officers: Owners, Partners, Executives and Assistants.. 7,633 16.88% 


MARKETS 
SERVED 


(Analysis of December, 1955 issue) 
Industry Circulation 





Industrial chemicals, 
inorganic & organic....... 10,764 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals.. 2,246 
Soap and related products... 1,693 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers... 2,136 
Other chemicals 

and chemical products.... 3,839 


Paper and allied products... 3,318 
Petroleum and coal products. 5,958 
Rubber products........... 1,760 
Stone, clay & glass products. 3,573 
Atomic energy establishments 655 





Basic chemical and 
chemical processing 
oes ey 35,942 


Food and allied products.... 1,688 
Textile dyeing and finishing, 











leather tanning........... 1,002 
Metallurgical products...... 787 | 
Finished metal products, 

SAMCUINETY....... 0000-00000 1,265 
All other manufacturing.... . 1227 
Other industries utilizing 

chemicals and chemical 

Ne le a 6,009 
Special chemical 


industry equipment....... 902 
Plant construction 

and engineering firms.... . 1,067 
Independent testing 

laboratories, consultants, 

Government............. 1,215 





Services to chemical 
processing field, 
Government............. 3,184 





TOTAL CONTROLLED 
CIRCULATION 
(Dec. 1955 issue)........ 45,135 


Note: For number of plants by industry, 
call our nearest representative. 














Chemical Process Industries 







chemical 
processing 








Plant Operation: 


Works Managers, Plant Managers, Superintendents and Assistants 7,738 17.11% 
Supervisors, Department Heads, Foremen and Assistants........ 4,180 9.24% 





Engineering: 


Chief, Plant, Chemical, Process and Other Engineers and Assistants 13,355 29.53% 





Research and Development: 
Directors of Research, Technical Directors, Chief Chemists, 





Chief Metallurgists and Assistants .....................4.. 4,295 9.50% 
Other Chemists, Metallurgists, Technologists and Assistants...... 5,316 11.76% 
Total Circulation U.S. Manufacturing Industries......... 42,517 94.02% 





Consultants, Construction Engineering Firms, Independent 


Laboratories. .... 


Seta sa Ree ae Rag te ig haa aa a a aaa 2,296 5.08% 





Government—City, State, Federal, Ordnance; Water Treating Plants. 405 0.90% 





Bk aA Cid, SaMRE, Ey eC Lad) ota: auld Wiel Gap 6 bi veha, sa an 45,218 100.00% 





3 EDITORIAL LEADER IN 1955... AGAIN IN 1956 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING LED All in Editorial about Developments and Uses of Chemical Materials* 








1955 1956 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING ........... cc cece cree cece cnnce Column inches .... 2625 2932 
Chemical & Engineering News ...........-2ee ee eeeeeece Column inches .... 1655 2016 
CGE WHE oo oo oc ieee cece eee Svc erence cceeyeet Column inches .... 1486 1010 
Coeemibcet, EINOOTING oc noes het ccc cece nce ccncccse Column inches .... 964 1800 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry ...........-..-+0085 Column inches .... 256 475 
Chemical Engineering Progress ......++.++seeeeeeeecees Column inches .... 123 247 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING LED All in Editorial about Chemical Pr ing Equipment* 
' Bi. SE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 2... cccccciccsscccccccceccscees Column inches .... 1540 1565 
Cee TMOOTIND | 6.66 0.0 6000s tcc ete voter sedeenetd Column inches .... 876 1080 
Chemical & Engineering News ..........+-.eeeeeeeeeee Column inches .... 529 1165 
Chemical Engineering Progress .........--+eeeeeeeeeeee Column inches .... 473 390 
ne ee oe oe eer ee ae ee Column inches .... 357 1130 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry .......--.esseeeeeees Column inches .... 341 830 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING IS FIRST in ‘Known Qualified” Pr ing Manag Circulation in the U.S. 


Detailed figures of comparative cir 


Send for your 
free copy of the 
most exhaustive 
known reader- 
ship study ever 


compiled by a magazine in the chem- 








at your request. 
*Figures from physical count of column inches. 









ONE MAGAZINE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
with twelve issues, serves 


the field best—coherently, 


ical processing industries. . .‘“‘Chem- completely 


ical Processing’s 9th 
Known Readership.” 


Annual Study of 





Send your sales message via ONE STRONG magazine 









Putman Publishing Company 
Putman Publishing Bidg., 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Publishers of: 
Chemical Processing / Food Business / Food Processing / Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” NB P| 


Western Representative: Bob Wettstein—Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 
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The Growth of Research and Development Expenditures 


in The Chemical Process Industries Chitinst 6 Dacha aati dak bak aoa 


(In Millions of Dollars) New York 22. Published by American Chem: 


: ° i ical Society. Advertising Management: Rein- 
Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated /s aegoue hold Publishing Corp, Est. 1623. Edita 


Research & Research & Research & Research & beara 6. Tr 
Developmeni Developmeni Development Development over Richey tte vol vbesription, &. cole 
% 2, mie) a baled -]9! ) n 4- ’ ‘ iy 
Cost-1953e) Cost-1955 Cost-1956 Cost-1959 1955 2-3/16. Published her Yarns Ghee 7 
Food & Kindred Products a) .... 26.6 32.7 35.4 41.6 2%, days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Paper & Allied Products 27.9 36.3 41.0 49.4 irculation, 87,096; gross, 89,867. Mig. com- 


Chemicals & Allied Products .. 361.1 440.5 580.1 559.4 26.99 panies and officials, 6,488; works execs., 
Petroleum Products & Extrac- 2,950; research directors, chief and plant 


tions b) Gag, 170.7 184.4 201.4 9% chemists and metallurgists, 26,982; foremen, 
Rubber Products, N.S. 34.7 36.4 45.4 BY, supervisors, dept heads, 4,628; engineers, 
Stone, Clay & Glass 6,113; independent labs., 13,837; profs., stu- 
Products 38.0 46.4 54.8 65.0 .19 dents, schools, 18, ag others, Ba 9. Rates— 
Primary Metal Industry 59.8 75.3 89.6 113.0 33. ag age 
Chemical & Process $900. 685. 53 40 
Industries Equipment c) 215.4 266.1 306.0 344.4 
Professional & Scientific . 
Instruments Neeetivodtehe ts bi Te | 185.4 194.7 259.6 . 520.00 


Other Manufacturin *Island 
Industries d) .. al dicsilaichaieasaeas) | aaa 28.4 37.2 44.6 7. 4A colors, $150; bleed, $70. 


Total... 1,094.5 1,316.5 1,459.6 1,723.8 ; @® App 


g} ae a iow, ; “Ss pame: Ww Vv il , : ; l : ‘ Chemical Engineerin: 330 W 42nd St New 
r . - 
) f mes ith relati ely small research programs engaged primari y in li - ill li 


manufacturing ‘‘Coal Products’ ‘: 
i i ss j ‘ “ i h ing Co., Inc. Est. 1902. Editor: John R. Calla- 
c) Based on estimates as given for ‘‘Machinery’’ and ‘Electrical Equipment'’ excluding the g $3. Trim size, 8/4x11l,. 


estimated expenditures not pertaining to Chemical and Process Industries Equipment. ham. Subscription, 

d) Includes estimates for tobacco processing; plastic products manufacturers (not elsewhere Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2-3716. Published 
classified) such as molded plastic products, laminated plastic sheets, aie tubes, and 23rd prec. Last forms close 25th 2nd prec, 
other fabricated plastic products. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


t —tot Circulation, 41,464; gross, 43,327. Mfg. com- 
e) Conducted by approximately 5,096 companies—total Research & Development Expenditures. poniee wae officials, F356, aah execu 


Sources: National Science Foundation; Market Research Dept. — ACS Division, McGraw-Hill and foremen, 4,998; research directors, chem- 
Publishing Co. ists, metallurgists, 4,027; engineers, 12,600; 
independent laboratories, 5,804; colleges, stu- 
dents, professors, 3,378; jobbers, retailers, 
ASSOCIATIONS Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, F aenl as ao ee 949; others, 2,387. 
Inc., 1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, rer ew 
American Chemical Society, 1155 16th Ds 1 $675.00 
St., N.W., Washington, bie, National Assn. of Glue Mfctrs., Inc., 55 12” = : 48. “560/00 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 4A colors, Sis’ special colors, $160; bleed, 
neers, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, National Fertilizer Association, 616 In- $90; $125 spread. 
N. Y. vestment Building, Washington 5, D. C. Uses NIAA —, presentation gang 
Association of American Soap and Glyc- National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer pie ieenen ame me tore Soo _ 
erine Producers, 295 Madison Ave., New Association, 1500 Rhode Island Ave., Chemical Engineering Catalog, 430 Park Ave., 
York. N.W., Washington, D. C. New York 22. Published by Reinhold Pub. 
Bureau of Raw Materials for American National Soybean Processors Association, or Tite wus. e.g ain we, oe 
Vegetable Oils and Fat Industries, Nation- Board of Trade Building, Chicago, III. Facme ‘Gaee.Van. } ency discounts, 15-2. 
al Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. Textile Chemical Manufacturers Associ- ye onal swoin, 17s ores. pigeon 
. ; . . ates pe’ a ; 1 
Pagers Institute, Inc., 342 Madison ation, Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, New $540; 4 pages, $370; 6 pages, $334; 8 pages, 
ve., New York, 17. oy York. $310. Inserts printed by publisher will be 
Dry Color Mfrs. Association, 55 West Society of the Plastics Industry, 250 based on individual estimates in each qe, 
42nd Street, New York, N.Y. Park Ave., New York 17. geo 5 A err hae 
Electrochemical Society, Inc., 216 West Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. Asso- - $187. : : 
102nd Street, New York 25, N. Y. ciation, 41 E. 42nd St., New York. Color rates on request. 
Essential Oil Association of U.S.A., 2 Technical Association of Pulp & Paper Hor adanious Gate see page 143. 


Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Industry, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. © 























Chemical Engineering Progress, 25 W. 45th 

PUBLIC TIONS St., New York 36. Published by American In- 

A stitute of Chemical Engineers. Est. 1946. Edi- 

Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown pl el ay en iO - oe 

are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 2-3/16. Published 15th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 20,143; Figg 22,659. Mfg. com- 
A. I. Ch. E. Journal, 25 W. 45th St., New Armed Forces Chemical Journal, 2025 Eye St., anies et a ar eee mage as 
York 36. Published by American Institute of Washington 6, D. C. Published Armed oremen, 3 47; er ss 196. were 
Chemical Engineers. Est. 1955. Editor: Hard- Forces Chemical Assn. Editor: ay : ps ig oO 1'562, engineers il ee 
ing Bliss. Subscription, $9. Type page, 7x10; MacArthur. Est. 1946. Subscription, $6.) ‘Tes pendent labs, h ‘Mm colleges, a 
3 cols., 2-3/16. Published quarterly, arch 1. size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33; — neh ee $120; 3 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 3 cols., 2\e. Pubehed imonthly, Jan. Forms ates—Less $080; Pion oon 365, 18 pages, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 3,376; close Ist Pate Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- $400; 6 pages, $ 6 pages, $ pages, 
gross, 3,740. Rates— culation, sworn, tars grees Nor 2. Con- $360; OPS 30; d, $60. 

42 $115 bo *® pots 78 rove age — Rates— —! % Page, hy NIAA Bory = AO outline 

4 . . ; a. 4 100; 2 Page er Pp £0. iid "se For additional data see page 146. 
 aenees, Se ‘bleed, om. Ganiad: Uedien ROP IE ae RN Chemical Materials Catalog, 430 Park Ave., 
I Published gg Me h 8 i re B aso New York 22. Published by Reinhold Pub. 
iste. Eat. 1006. Cdltor: Dr. W. F. Geddes, Sub. See ee, Semmens. See ae, Soe 
scription, $11. Type page, 4,x7%,- Published Forms’ close’ May peg 1 NB 
Analytical Chemistry, 430 Park Ave., New pvernngg S core orms close 10th prec. Circulation, sworn, 20,000. 

York 22. Advertising Management: Reinhold a SE Ie eee. io ee nae per page—l page, $620; 4 pages, 
Pub. Cor , ee by American Chemical y eg seach ac Vp Par $506; 4 pages, $380; 6 pages, $357; 8 pages, 
Society. 1929. Editor: Lawrence T. Hallett. 1 ¢ 60.00 $33 40 $332. Inserts printed by publisher will 
Subscription, $4 to members, $5 to others. 6 50.0 eed on ag b sr netsal 9 each $264 
Trim size, 81/4x1lll,. T , 7x10; 2 and 3 - nserts supplie advertiser. pages, 

<a (x4 4 eT Pee - 4A colors, $40; bleed, 10%. 42 Poses, $237; 6 pages, $226; 32 pages, 

















cols. Publis bth prec. Forms close Ist. 
Agency pace 15-2. 
Circulation, 23,796; gross, 24,575, Companies Cereal Science Today, University Farm, St. Color ra on request 
and officials, 5,292; works execs., 499; fore- Paul 1. Published by Am. Assn. of Cereal For additional data see page 145. 
men, supervisors, 646; engineers, 728; Te- Chemists. Est. 1956. Editor; R. J. Tarleton. 
search dire ‘ctors, chemists and metallur ists, Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published imma | 
5,709; professors, students, schools, 3,92 ;_in- 20th prec except June and August. Forms BPA Opa 
depen ent laboratories, 5,177; others, 1,924. close 10th. Agency discounts, 18-2. Circula- 
Rates— tion, sworn, 2,557; goes, 2,638. Rates— Chemical age 111 E. Delaware Place, 
Times $1080 “ke a ba ve pore Times 1 Page 2/3 P Wp $ cote Y/. a Chicago 11. Published ar Putman Pub. Co. 
1 Yr $100. tp # 80. 3 b) Est. 1898. Editor: John C. Vaaler. Trim’ size 
5 8144x1114. Type pa x10; 2 cols., 314. Pub- 
12 460.00 é 0.00 188, ‘0 10 5, 0 60.00 40. 00 20. 00 lished 27th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
4A colors, $95; bleed, $45. 4A colors, $65; bleed, 10%. counts, 15-2. 
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In the 
process industries 


nothing sells 
chemicals 








give specifying teams 
detailed facts on properties, 
specifications and 
applications of raw materials 
and chemicals inside 


12,000 plants 


Piants Classification Copies 
370 Breweries 421 
94 Cellulose products (synthetic) 175 
348 Cement, lime, rock 416 
2,099 Chemical manufacturers 3,080 
187 Coke, by-products and gas 234 
114 Equipment manufacturers 115 
89 Explosives manufacturers 165 
311 Fertilizer manufacturers 437 
1,800 Food products manufacturers 2,450 
523 Glass, ceramics, refractories 835 
172 Leather products manufacturers 196 
129 Linoleum, artificial leather 179 
490 Metallurgical 583 
264 Oil, fat and soap industries 305 
519 Paint, varnish, lacquer, ink 769 
899 Paper and pulp products 1,231 
814 Petroleum refining, etc. 1,294 
472 Pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 977 
462 Plastics and insulation 686 
378 Rubber and rubber products 750 
82 Storage and dry batteries 119 
115 Sugar manufacturers and refiners 168 
455 Textiles-bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing, etc. 543 
115 Miscellaneous 124 


Get proof of sales action 


Write on your letterhead for 
a copy of the latest report showing how 
CMC stimulates buying action. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 
430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 














Circulation, 45,215; gross, 48,195. Admin- 
istrative, 7,633; plant operation, 11,918; engi- 
neering, 13,355; research and development, 
9,611; others, 2,701. 

Rates—1 page $795; 6 pages, $725; 12 
pages, $695; 24 pages, $665. 

4A colors, $120; bleed, 20%. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 143. 
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Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1914. Exec. ed.: H. Johnson. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, Sijgai 11), Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2-3/16. Published Sat. 
Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 31,370; se 33,007. Mig. com- 
panies and officials, 9,358; works executives, 
and foremen, 2,940; engineers, 2,169; research 
directors, chemists, metallurgists, 4,516; in- 
dependent laboratories, 2,653; independent 
wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, mfrs. repre- 
sentatives, 2,238; professors, ‘colleges, stu- 
dents, 1,851; marketing, 3,054; others, 3,065. 





c—_ 2h P Yq P 
imes ‘a age 
$675.60 $535.00 $305.00 
13 610.00 275.00 
26 590.00 470.00 265.00 


560.00 450.00 255.00 
aR "alias! $130; matching colors, $185; bleed, 
$105; $145 spread. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 


@ D 


Buyer’s Guide Section, pobiished annually in 
September as Pas 53rd issue of Chemical 
Week. Editor: J. Babkow. Forms close July 
1. Space for aA Guide Section will be 
billed at rates earned in regular issues of 
Chemical Week, but Buyer's Guide Section 
space cannot be used to complete contract 
space in regular issues of Chemical Week. 

gen discounts, 15-2. Rates—same as 
Chemical Week. 


The Chemist, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by American Institute of Chemists. 
Est. 1923. Editor: V. F. Kimball. Subscription, 
-. Trim size, 534x834. Type page, 41 ax7 thi 

2 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 15t 
Agency discounts, 15-2. "Circulation, sworn, 
3,597; gross, 3,700. Rates— 








Times 1 Page \y Page 
l $100.00 § 65.00 
90.00 55.00 

80.00 45.00 


12 
Color and bleed — sliding scale. 





Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York 36. Published by Topics Pub. Co. Est. 


1925. Editor: R. L. Swain. pamaories tion, $4. 
Type page, 10xl4; 5 cols., ublished 
every other Friday. Forms ty 12 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,551; gross, 12,807. Mfrs. of 
pharmaceuticals, perfumes, sundries, bever- 
ages, 6,463; others, 3,156. Rates—35-69 inches, 
$8.75; 70-155 inches, = 156-239 inches, 
$7.75; 240-419 inches, $7.50 
Standard red, $95. 





Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22. Advertising Management: 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. ‘Published by 
American Chemical Society. Est. 1909. Edi- 
tor: W. H. Shearon, Jr. Subscription, $4 to 
members, $5 to others. Trim size, 8!/yx111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 29,735: gross, 31,055. Compan- 
ies, officials, 7,443; works execs., 1,228; fore- 
men, supervisors, 1,195; engineers, 3,679; re- 
search directors, chief and plant chemists 
and metallurgists, 5,605; independent labora- 
tories, 4,719; professors, 1,813; students and 


schools, 1,585; others, 2,061. Rat tes— 
Times 1 Page a Y/, ge |), Page 
1 $550. 0 “fans G 43089 00 $215.00 


6 a 370.00 275.00 200.00 
12 355.00 265.00 190.00 
4A A. ‘als bleed, $45. 





Isotopics, 5140 Spencer Road, Cleveland 24. 
Published by Cleveland Section, American 
Chemical Society. Est. 1924. Editor: Melvin 
Gerstein. Subscription, $2.25. Type page, 5x 
734; 2 cols., 2/2. Published Sth except July, 
Aug., and Sept. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. —- VP he P 
imes age l, Page 
i $ 70.00 ¢ 40 & ip $ 35.00 
9 60.00 30.00 
4A colors, $20; bleed, 10%. 





Chemical Process Industries 








In the 

process industries 
nothing sells 
equipment 












give specifying teams 
detailed facts on process 
equipment, 
engineering services, materials 
of construction inside 


15,000 plants 


Piants Classification Copies 
390 Breweries 549 
96 Cellulose products (synthetic) 190 
501 Cement, lime, rock 624 
2,101 Chemical manufacturers 3,297 
205 Coke, by-products and gas 311 
828 Equipment manufacturers 852 
90 Explosives manufacturers 138 
339 Fertilizer manufacturers 471 
2,077 Food products manufacturers 2,671 
809 Glass, ceramics, refractories 981 
200 Leather products manufacturers 231 
134 Linoleum, artificial leather 186 
698 Metallurgical 769 
339 il, fat and soap industries 461 
503 Paint, varnish, lacquer, ink 814 
1,085 Paper and pulp products 1,557 
811 Petroleum refining, etc. 1,396 
454 Pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 860 
459 Plastics and insulation 628 
410 Rubber and rubber products 651 
93 Storage and dry batteries 145 
136 Sugar manufacturers and refiners 208 
579 Textiles-bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing, etc. 755 
295 Miscellaneous 321 


Backstop for business everywhere 


Write on your letterhead for the complete 
story of how CEC gives you complete 
coverage in the process industries. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corporation 
430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y, 
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Chemical Process Industries 


g out of 10 


CEP 


Chemical 
Engineers 
specify 
and buy 
chemical 
process 
equipment 
and 

materials 





by brand ©) 


CEP reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


*From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Journal of American Chemical Society, 430 
Park Ave., New York 22. Published by Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Advertising Manage- 
ment: Reinhold Publishing Corp. Est. 1879. 
Editor: W. Albert Noyes, Jr. Subscription, $13 
id members, $30 to others. Trim size, 8x10l/2. 
Type page, 6-5/16x9; 2 cols., 3-1/16. Pub- 
lished 5th and 20th. Forms close 15 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 15,797; gross, — oe Vy P 
age age 
ie $170.60 $ 95.00 


24 
Bleed, $25. 





Journal of the American Oil Chemists Society. 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Published b 
American Oil Chemists Society. Est. 1924. 
Editor: A. R. Baldwin. a =: tion, $6. Trim 
size, 85/gxll14. Type page, x10; 2 cols., 3%. 
Published 10th. Forms Bed 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4,643; gross, 4,799. Mfrs. and 
processors, 1,412; laboratories and consult- 
ants, 418; foreign, 1,578; Ubon 1,246. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 5% 14 Page 

1 ag Hy 0 "nb 4 $ 70.00 

6 155.00 

12 145.00 "90: 0 se 00 
4A colors, $65, except red, $55; bleed, 15%. 





Journal of Chemical Educati 500 Sth Ave., 
New York 36. Published by Division of Chem- 
ical Education, American Chemical Society. 
Est. 1924. Editor: Dr. William F. Kieffer, Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 84xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 28th prec. 
Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 9,080; gross, 9.355. Con- 
trolled, 74. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 23Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 = $200.00 $145.00 $115.00 $100. 00 
6 175.00 130.00 100.00 
12 155.00 115.00 90.00 a 00 
4A red, blue, $50; other 4A and matched col- 
ors, $65; bleed, $25. 








Journal of The Electrochemical Society, 216 
W. 102nd St., New York 25. Published by The 
Electrochemical Society, Inc. Est. 1902. Man- 
aging Editor: Mrs. Ruth G. Sterns. Subscrip- 
tion, $11.25 to members. Trim size, 81/4xl1ll/4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, June, 1956, sworn, 3,839; gross, 
3,988. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page 6B I, Page 
: $160.00 Mit os ws 4 $ 87 ' 


12 125.00 10 00:0 80. 00 eo 60 
4A red, yellow, blue, 340; bleed, 10%. 





Journal of Organic Chemistry, 430 Park Ave. 
New York 22. Advertising management: Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp. Published by American 
Chemical Society. Est. 1936. Editor: Geo. H. 
Coleman. Subscription, $12.50 7, members; 
$25 to others. Trim size, 8xl0l/. e page, 
6-5/16x9; 2 cols., 3%. Sur iehei ik Forms 
close 20 days prec. Agency anmante. 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 3,502; gross, 3,558. Rates 


I, Page yy Page 
‘sm 88 
40.00 20.00 


Times 1 Page 
$100.00 
85.00 


12 75.00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $10. 





Journal of Physical Chemistry, 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22. Advertising Management: Rein- 
hold Pub. Corp. Published by American 
Chemical Society. Est. 1897. Editor: W. Albert 
Noyes, Jr. Subscription,, $8. to members, $16 
to others. Trim size, 8x10. Type page, 
6-5/16x9; 2 cols., As 1/16. Bublighed 15th. 
Forms close Ist. gency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 4,384; gross, 4,463. Rates 
Times fe Vy Page Vy 4 Page 

1 0 
6 25.00 
20.00 


12 
Bleed, $10. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





50t ANNIVERSARY—1958 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 





May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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Newsweek. 
See Mig. Industries. 





Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 30 Church St., 
. Published by a. Bag Co., 

. 1871. Subscription, $5. page, 
10'/ex13Y/p; 4 cols., 2%. Published” "cadey. 


Forms close 14 days prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 10,191; gross, 10,833. Manutfac- 
turers, 6,528; wholesalers, 1,789; others, 2,027, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1/2 Page 
1 $228.00 $145. 4 
13 188.00 
26 179.00 108. 60 
52 165.00 95.00 59.00 
Green Book Directory published July. 1 page, 
234x65/g, $160; Y2 page, $108. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Power-Electrical-Process News. 
See Power Generation. 





range ge 4 1515 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton D.C. Published by American Assn. for 
PRctaumoas of Science. Est. 1880. Editor: 
Graham DuShane. Subscription, $7.50. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2-3/16. Published Friday. 
Forms close 4 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 36,411: gross, 37.251. 
Controlled, 739. Rates— 
Times 1 Page I, P 
I $210.00 
Bag 
60.00 
52 180.00 
4A colors, $90; yell $30. 


© 


Soap and Chemical Specialties, 254 W. 3lst 
St., New York 1. Published by MacNair-Dor- 
land Co. Est. 1925. Editor: Frank J. Reilly. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Sth. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4,982; gross, 6,173. Soap and 
cleanser mirs., jobbers, distribs., and con- 
verters, 3,354; other mfrs. and dist. of raw 
materials, 487; others, 1,109. —" 
Times 1 Page %3Page ', Page ‘1/3 Page 

1 $250.00 $215.00 $40: bo $115 

6 Ti 0.00 180.00 100. 

12 195.00 170.00 10. 60 95.00 
Red or blue, $60; others, $85; bleed, $30. 








Blue Book and Catalog Edition, 254 W. 3ist 
St., New York 1. Published by MacNair-Dor- 
land Co. Editor: John Volimuth. Free to sub- 
scribers of “Soap and Chemical Specialties.”’ 
Trim size, 9x12; type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. 
Published Mar. Forms close Feb. 1. soonest 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $190; 3 pa pages, 
$170; Y, Pye. $110; 3 times, $95. Stan ard 
colors, $85; bleed, $30. 





Soybean Blue Book, Hudson, Iowa. Publishes 
by The American Soybean Assn. 194 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 434x734; 2 oo, 
2\%4. Published Mar. 1. Forms close Feb. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Girculation, sworn, 
6.679; gross, 7,076. Controlled. 535. Rates—1 
page, $125; 2 page, $70; 4 page, $40. 

4A red, $50; other in yt ors, $ 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. Published by 
The American A ag oo ‘Assn. Est. 1940. Edi- 
tor: George Strayer. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, ma10, 3 as 2%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 5,756: gross, 6.074. Con- 
trolled, 535. Rates— 
Times i Page 2%,Page e 3 Page 

1 $170.00 0 $120.00 $65 bp $6 a0 


6 155 

12 140. 00 100. 60 50. oo 20 00 
Red, $50; bleed, $15. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Thomas’ Register. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





CANADA 


mz G&G @ 


Canadian Chemical Processing, 1450 Don 
Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published by 
Hugh C. MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1917. Edi- 
tor: H. N. Acker. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type 
page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 2'%. Published th. 
Forms close 2lst prec., U.S. adv., 10 days 
earlier. | = discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 6,049; gross, 6,817. 
Food processing, PES: metallurgical, 544; pulp 
and paper, 442; textiles, 341; chemical mfg., 
776; others, 3,520. Rates— 


Ti 1P 2h Pa 1 1 
2 $211 50 iss e880 ie bo ba 84 0 
168-00: 1300 


12 
4A colaes, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional’ data see page 120. 

















Chemical Process Industries 











di Chemical Processing’s Chemical Times 1Page % Page 7x10 12 Page $100. 4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. Inserts sup- 
fayers Guide, published Sept. Est. 1956. 1 9331-00 $200-00 $176.00 $162.0 plied by advertiser—4 pages, $450; 8 pages, 






























































i 5. Type ge, 7x10. Agency discounts, 1 5 187.00 165.00 3 

tee Contolled se pene i ‘ edition, e ote iat 4 ores 
, 5,988. Rates—l page, ; % page, / : j A 5° . : ; 
sie page, As 3 page, $90; 4 pages, pon or $40; others, $100; bleed not ac- 0 perk: Png "ett 2 published Ey 
; es, $1,530. . a Ameri iety. isi 4 
BO ome Lied, as For additional data see hase 14. dere ees Scary, Maverieieg Mar 
Editor: boat N. Hader. Subscription, $5 
4 BPA to members, $6 to others. Trim size, 81/4x111/,. 

(CAB Type ge, je te. By = 2¥5- a ies 

; ; Farm Chemicals, 317 N. Broad St., Philadel-  Biccuigrane ee ng OF oe oats: Ae 

Chemistry in Canada, 18 Rideau St., Ottawa hia 7. Published by Ware Bros. Co. Est. eee ae 08, a ee 

2, Ont. blished by Chemical Institute of 894. Editor: A. W. Backlund. Trim size, 81/2x Times. 1 Page 2%, Page 1% Page 1/3 Page 

Canada. Est. 1949. ditor: Dr. G. T. Page. 11lp. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published l $210.00 #175. 00 $140 00 $100 00 

Trim size, 8'4xll\4. Type pave: 7x10; 2 and 2th prec. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 6 190.00 165.00 130.00 90.00 

3 cols. Perera Oy igay orms close 20th. 15-2. 12 175.00 160.00 125.00 85,00 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,570; gross, 8,817. Mixers and i Y : ; 
Eirculation, Sept., 1956, 5,451; gross, 6,046. mfrs. of fertilizers ond pesticides, 5,533; or oh calnes, Sey Sloat, 25 

Rates— ; 1 hydrous ammonia dealers, 689; labs., re- 

Times 1 Page y rove f Poqe search, control officials, 484; custom fertilizer Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., 
1 $170.00 98.00 re spreaders, 357; others, 509. Rates— Baltimore 2, Md. Published by Williams & 
8 io ry rae Times i Po ° Pa 6 abe ° % Page a. Ea. 1916. be Firman F Bear: 

. - . R : ‘ ‘ -D. Subscription, . Type page, x81/9; 
4A colors: red, $45; others, $55; bleed, 15%. 6 240.00 200.00 140.00 115.00 2 cols., 25. Published 10th. Forms close 10t 
12 220.00 185.00 130.00 105.00 prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
4A red, $50; others, $75; bleed, 10%. sworn, 2.708; gross, 2,735. Rates— 
FERTILIZERS 


Times 1 Page I, Page 1/. a 
: oe Farm Chemicals Hand Book. Est. 1907. Con- I $ 50.00 $ 27.00 $17. 
Agricultural Ammonia News, Hotel aridge, trolled. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols. Published 6 45.00 25.00 15.00 

Memphis 3. Published by Agricultural Am- jon: Forma cloe Nov. 1. A 
monia Institute. Est. 1951. Trim size, 81/4x11},. 
Type ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 1. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 14,950; 
TOSS, 3} —T VP th B 
imes age age age lage 
mes soasbo $180.00 $138.00 $ 95.00 
6 200.00 150.00 117.00 80.00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $75; bleed, $35. 








gency discounts, 12 40.00 
15-2. 1 page, $225: 1% page, $150; 14 page, 4A colors, $50; bleed, $10. 








| HOW TO REACH ALL SEGMENTS OF 
es ae THE AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL FIELD 


tions, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: E. Kanar. Sub- 

scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. S 

Published 10th. Forms close Sth. Agency e 

discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4.760; gross, 6,131. Manufactur- 

ers and mixers of fertilizers and insecticides ‘ 

and their execs., 2,109; govt., 1,070; dists. 
and dealers, 690; custom sprayers, operators 


and consumers, 282; others, 532. Rates— 





Market Coverage . . . Only CROPLIFE, the weekly newspaper in the agricultural 


























1 1 i 
manos i e As! 4 ete 0 4 0 chemical , —— oe the pe ny peg and the marketing segments of the 
6 170.00 140.00 90.00 0.00 industry. Just look at these comparison figures. 
160.00 130.00 85.00 : 
i sclors; red, $40; others, $60; bleed, $25. Fertilizer Mfgrs. Picainvs Caiatotn on All 
Pesticide Distributors Operators Advisers Other 
Formulators . ” - 
al, 2702 Monroe St., Madi- : z 
2 Bago by American cones — 1 3,400 3,976* 263* 277* 614 
of Agronomy. Est. 1908. Subscription, $15. eat 2,066 783 294 1,072 609 
Type ge, 7x9-5/16. Published 20th. Forms aera 
close |5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Fertilizer 1,937 119 Pees, 306 513 
eS oe i tee Farm Chemicals 5,677 867 357 484 184 
imes my ournal of Ag. 
1 $100.00 § 60.00 $ 40.00 Joe Cemictry 3276 70 hs 2,235 539 
12 81.00 48.00 32.00 m= arenes ae . 
Starred figures represent single-issue averages of four consecutive issues of Croplife. All data 
4A colors, $50. from tateet awuiintte BPRD listings. 
Manufacturing Segment ... CROPLIFE reaches all Fertilizer Manufacturers and 
Commercial Fertilizer and Plant Food Indus- Pesticide F rato Boe nationally on a weekly basis. Only CROPLIFE gives you this 
HG Me Ca Ba ‘brome te ro Fub- complete, weekly coverage of the manufacturing segment. 
1910, Editor: Bruce Moran. Subscription, $3. The Marketing Segment. . . More than 4,500 copies of CROPLIFE are issued each 
Trim size, 81/2x111/,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 week on a regional basis to one of four marketing areas of the U.S.—Northeast, South, 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency Midwest, West. As an advertiser, you can select the issues with regional mailings dis- 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,783; tributed to the marketing areas of major importance to you. And only CROPLIFE 
ows, as eng og am ae a oo gives you this market selection flexibility. 
wy $175 00 #145.00 $105.00 3 85 00 Editorial Format . . . Only CROPLIFE delivers news of the industry as it happens 
6 155.00 125.00 90.00 75.00 while it’s still mews. Daily teletype reports flow into CROPLIFE’S home office 
12 125.00 110.00 75.00 65.00 from over 100 correspondents in markets throughout the nation. Stories on govern- 
4A red, $40; others, $50; bleed, ys ment policy changes, expansion plans, personnel changes, insect and plant disease out- 
pon book — ye % tg Aug. breaks, market potentials — these are the stories news- hungry men of the industry 
250: age “ Ss ih ic $165, aoe. need and get each and every week. As a result, CROPLIFE’S readers form an intense, 
4 da 3 i 1 eae: ‘ vital audience receptive to your product message. 
Contract advertisers in monthly issues earn Advertisers . . . More and more advertisers are selecting CROPLIFE as their first 
following discounts: for 6 insertions, 10%; 12 choice media buy. CROPLIFE’S ad lineage increases for 1956 were 16.6% over 1955. 
insertions, 20%. Early issues of CROPLIFE in 1957 showed a 46.65% increase over comparable 1956 
figures. CROPLIFE’S coverage pays off for you with increased ad results. 
Gr For further information send for CROPLIFE’S Market Data Presentation today 


& 

Croplife, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5. C ro l ] f e 
Published by Miller Publishing Co. Est. 1954. 
Editor, Lawrence A. Long. Type ge, 9/x 
13M < cole. 2Yp. Published z onday. Forms MILLER PUBLISHING CO., 
close ays prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3452: gross, 5,750. Fertilizer 2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
mfrs., one gin tapas of pesticides, 1,074; Minneapolis, Minnesota 

sic chemical mfrs., ; 3 

Regional circulation of 18,103; dealers, dis- NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
tributors and farm advisers through a mail- 
ing schedule which covers consecutively, one 
each week, four regional areas of the iS} 
Total circulation comprises the regular week- 
| ont plus the appropriate regional list. 
‘ates— 
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Quick Look 


at a Growth 


Market... THE COAL INDUSTRY — 


AVERAGE TONS PER MAN-DAY 


All Bituminous Mines 





BITUMINOUS COAL CONSUMPTION 1953-1970 


Total Predicted U. S. and Export 
MILLION 
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SOLID FUTURE DEMAND, scheduled 
expansion of industrial markets plus 

ticipated new uses make coal a-—— 
major growth industry. 
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1953. 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1965 1970 


COAL IS BIG... and COAL AGE serves it best 


Six full-time Coal Age editors average some 70,000 miles yearly 
in the field, helping Coal Age serve its readers with latest news 
and mine operating data and practical on-the-job suggestions. 
They provide regular, complete coverage of all 21 basic operating 
functions of the industry .. . plus consistent coverage of specific 
mining properties almost double that of nearest competitor 





ESTIMATED COAL INDUSTRY PURCHASES 


MILLION 
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600 
EXPANSION AND UPKEEP of mining 


properties is big business. $3 billion 


400 in plant physical value — expanding ~ | 
at $300 million yearly sets the pace. 



































1954 1955 1956 1957 1960 1970 


COAL BUYS... and buys COAL AGE 


Established in 1911, Coal Age serves buying influences at every 
worthwhile mine and operating headquarters. Paid ABC circula- 
tion of 14,030 — with over 80% of individual subscriptions home 
delivered; consistent top rating in readership surveys, reprint ré- 
quests, editorial response, regular use in training programs are 
among available indications of outstanding editorial leadership. 
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SHARP EFFICIENCY GAINS pushed 
average 1955 output to 10.32 tons per 
man per day, 26.4% over 1953. Since 
1950, output has increased 52.4%. 





1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


COAL IS PROGRESSIVE . . . ike COAL AGE 


Operating in 25 states, the coal industry has been characterized 
by broader application of machine methods, strong emphasis on 
new and improved equipment, and wide use of ‘production line” 
methods. Coal Age has long been the industry's foremost editorial 
force in stimulating this trend. Its combined editorial leadership 
and advertising impact reach important buying influences. 


FIRST IN EDITORIAL SERVICE 
COAL AGE 966 pages 


NEXT MAGAZINE 558 pages 


73.1% more editorial pages in 1956, covering 
more mines, companies, ‘‘operating ideas’’ and 
news of the industry. 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 
COAL AGE 1,540 pages 


NEXT MAGAZINE 956 pages 


61% more display pages in 1956, and 106 ex- 
clusive advertisers using COAL AGE show leader- 
ship. 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


COAL AGE 14,030 Paid ABC 


NEXT MAGAZINE 12,340 Controlled BPA 


Paid ABC circulation tops free distribution of 
next magazine, Readers pay for Coal Age _ .. 
prefer it to free magazine. 





12 Monthly Issues 
Plus the Annual 
MINING GUIDEBOOK AND 
BUYING DIRECTORY ISSUE 
Published in Mid-July 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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See also Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning, 
Ventilating; Power Generation; Oil, Petroleum 


Better marketing techniques, expanding 
exports send sales curves upward 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s THE COAL INDUSTRY sTORY for 
1956 was one of more tons pro- 
duced per man, better quality of 
‘output, improved marketing and 
merchandizing practices and a ris- 
ing sales curve. 

a Brruminous. Progress for 1957 
is seen in actions taken throughout 
the industry last year, which in- 
cluded: 

e Establishment of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute to work out 
hard-hitting merchandise methods 
as an answer to the growing attack 
of competitive fuels 

® Setting up of American Coal 
Shippers to develop a long-range, 
increasing export market 

e Strengthening of the labor 
front, marked by successful and 
peaceful negotiations. 

Although the 5-week steel strike 
cut that market by about 2 million 
tons, unprecedented steel industry 
capacity expansion for 1957 prom- 
ises to more than offset that loss 
by the end of this year. 

Export, electric utility and indus- 
trial markets showed big gains 
over 1955, as well as an anticipation 
of a continued high rate of activity. 
Retail and railroad sales declined 
during 1956, with only the former 
promising a resurgence during 
1957. Continued decline of the rail- 
road market is foreseen, unless new 
gas turbine locomotives bear out the 
promise of early progress reports. 
@ AnTHRACITE. Production of an- 
thracite during 1956 showed an in- 
crease over the previous year’s out- 
put for the first time since 1950, and 
industry leaders believe that the 
earlier downward trend has been 
reversed for some time to come. 

Among the factors responsible 
for the upturn are: 


® Disposition of heavy invento- 
ries resulting from earlier over-pro- 
duction 


® Improvements in an industry- 
wide plan of allocation geared to 


keeping production totals in line 
with demand 


® More stable pricing throughout 
the industry 


e Increased export totals, result- 
ing from greatly increased demand 
in Western Europe 


e@ Higher prices charged for com- 
petitive fuels as a result of the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal which had a 
curtailing effect on oil shipments. 

Expanding sales of automatic 
anthracite burning equipment, 
which had steadily increased for 27 
months up to December, 1956, are 
among the factors which industry 
leaders cite for their optimistic 1957 
outlook. 

Major reasons for the opinion that 
the coal industry will expand at a 
rate about twice that of the nation’s 
average industrial expansion are: 


® Coal’s largest consumer, the 
electric utilities, now have under 
contract additional facilities on 


which a valid estimate of a 37% 
increase in coal use can be made 
for the 1955—1960 period. All pub- 
lished predictions for this industry 
and for its major suppliers envision 
a continuation of this pattern and 
possibly an acceleration. 

e The aluminum industry, faced 
with a possibility of expansion at a 
rate even higher, is turning to coal. 

® Overseas export demand is now 
near an all-time high, with every 
likelihood that it will establish new 
tonnage records in the next few 
years. 

@ The competition of gas and oil, 
whose impact is responsible for 
these past 35 years of attrition in 
the coal industry, has passed its 
peak. Both oil and gas even now 
are investing huge sums for the 
purpose of curtailing, so far as pos- 
sible, the use of their product un- 
der utility and large manufactur- 
ing plant boilers. 

@ Coal’s top management is de- 
veloping new techniques in mining, 
in transportation and in merchan- 
dising. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


= Brruminous. Production during 
1956 is estimated at 510 million tons, 
and increase of 40 million over the 


United States Coal Production 


Production of bituminous coal by States, for the years 1951 to 1955 inciusive, in net tons}, 


followed by figures showing production of anthracite in Pennsylvania. 
1951 1952 1953 

































































State 9 1954 19553 
Alabama 13,596,982 11,383,427 12,532,061 9,900,000 12,000,000 
laska 494,333 686,218 861,471 660,000 645,000 
Arkansas 1,106,705 873,088 775,207 600,000 710,000 
Colorado 4,102,639 3,623,015 3,574,850 2,900,000 3,380,000 
Georgia: Ge Ny Oe cic 3 33,700 2 2 : 
Illinois 54,199,875 45,789,982 46,009,891 42,000,000 46,310,000 
Indiana .... 19,450,445 16,350,202 15,812,485 13,010,000 15,950,000 
lowa .. 1,630,298 1,380,733 1,388,006 1,315,000 1,435,000 
Kansas _...... 1,961,101 2,028,661 1,715,004 1,480,000 1,600,000 
Kentucky 74,972,335 66,114,341 65,060,478 60,045 ,000 72,300,000 
RE TUM N 5.icinpsisccnictaprcenmendssaseenesnnc 88,6 587,903 530,590 375,000 530,000 
Michigan aaa ST SSE BIS ee SRI a PT AEN 
po Lal Et eee CBO Tear Oe tee eameseo nee 2,954,450 2,393,304 2,230,000 2,380,000 
Montana 2,069,358 1,873,137 1,520,000 1,210,006 
DU DANO ccc icinsnccicocreimisnssiansiones 759,437 513,781 200,000 260,000 
North Dakota ... 2,983,752 2,802,558 2,780,000 2,980,000 
South Dakota .... 3 1 aia eset a i eteataaes 
NS oat eceaes 36,208,450 34,736,773 30,150,000 36,800,000 
Oklahoma. ....... 2,193,409 2,167,594 1,800,000 2,055,000 
Pennsylvania 89,181,232 93,330,871 71,550,000 86,550,000 
pene 5,400,946 5,264,954 5,466,569 6,700,000 7,600,000 
exas Sabeescakects pero adieg Ui. ered eta 2 2 
Utah 6,135,957 6,140,305 6,544,145 5,560,000 6,250,000 
Virginia 21,399,869 21,579,368 19,119,050 17,800,000 23,500,000 
Washington _....... nave. SOI(ORO 844,197 689,831 640,000 610,000 
West Virginia 163,309,822 141,713,059 134,105,310 116,000,000 142,000,000 
Wyoming 6,429,633 6,088,421 5,244,572 2,735,000 2,880,000 
EE DAE 35,240 10,780 19,240 50,000 65,000 
Total bituminous... 533,664,732 466,840,782 457,290,449 392,000,000 470,000,000 
POI Fo ince cspecdchisisturanecits 42,669,997 40,582,558 30,949,152 27,118,000 24,922,000 
Grand total net tons ................ 576,334,729 507,423,340 488,239,601 419,118,000 494,922,000 


1For purposes of historical comparison and statistical convenience, the figures include the 
output of lignite and of anthracite and semi-anthracite outside of Pennsylvania. *Included in 
other States. The States reporting are not identical from yecr to year. *Figures subject to revi- 
sion. Includes Sullivan County, washery and dredge coal, local sales, colliery fuel and coal 


shipped by truck from authorized operations. 






Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Sales of Mechanical Loading Equipment in 1955 and 1956 Compared With Machines in Use in Preceding 
Years 


—Number Machines Operations Reported in Use—— —— Sales —— 
1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


4,083 3,985 4,292 120 254 
4,318 4.410 152 219 320 109 154 
19 29 47 if 4 


618 s oae 


Bituminous and Lignite: 
Mobile loading machines 4205 
Continuous mining machines P 
Scrapers 39 22 
Conveyors equipped with duckbills or other 
self-loading heads 1,329 1,242 1,049 849 
Hand-loaded room conveyors, 
units 4,434 3,904 3,569 2,994 2,205 143? 232? 
Anthracite Mines (Pennsylvania): 
Mobile loading machines 30 43 54 39 68 l l 
Continuous mining machines er ee ane seats ees ae = “g 
Scrapers 556 528 456 489 359 2 


ae ee te ke ee 


Hand-loaded room conveyors, number 
3, 3,460 3,282 3,232 2,784 2,277 7 19 


*Sales of conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self- 
loading heads are included with hand-loaded room conveyors. 


previous year, and the best output 
since 1952. The year’s total repre- 
sented an 8.5% gain over 1955 pro- 
duction. 

Consumption during the year is 
indicated at 422 million tons, a gain 
of 2 million tons over 1955. 

Electrical utilities used 157 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous during the 
year, 17 million more tons than in 
1954. 

Industrial development in the 
Ohio Valley proved important to the 
industry’s gains during 1956. An 
additional 6 million tons will be 
used annually in this area upon 
completion of several new alumi- 
num plants to be constructed here. 

The steel and coke _ industries 
consumed 112 million tons during 
1956, about the same as in 1955. 

Exports totalled 67 million tons 
during 1956, a gain of 16 million 
tons. Of this total, 19 million tons 
were shipped to Canada. 


= ANTHRACITE. Production was up 
9% during 1956, from 26.3 million 
tons to an estimated 28.1 million 
tons. 

Exports, including anthracite 
shipped to Canada, came to some 
4.9 million tons last year, of which 
2.5 million tons went to overseas 
destinations. This overseas total was 
more than triple the amount 
shipped in 1955, and went mainly 
to the Netherlands, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

In the manufacture of coke, 
where anthracite and bituminous 
are blended, some 390,000 tons of 
anthracite were used in 1956, com- 
pared to 365,000 tons in 1955 and 
230,000 tons in 1954. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


An output of 610 million tons of 
bituminous alone is foreseen for 
1960. This will require a major 


, 
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investment in new production fa- 
cilities, leading to an increased ca- 
pacity of about 110 million tons 
annually. The total capital invest- 


‘ment indicated is expected to reach 


some $1.5 billion during the period 
1956-1960. This will increase pro- 
ducing capacity to about 700 million 
tons annually for the entire indus- 
try. 

A coal pipeline, the first commer- 
cial venture of its kind, will stretch 
108 miles from the Georgetown, O., 
production facilities of the Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., to the 
Eastlake, O., station of the Cleve- 
land Electric [Illuminating Co. It 
will transport more than a million 
tons of coal annually. 

Shipments of mechanical loading 
equipment for underground use in 
coal mines were 22% more in 1955 
than in 1954. 

The bituminous industry has a 
physical plant valued at around $3 
billion. It is planning a $1.5 billion 
expansion and improvement pro- 
gram in anticipation of a 610 mil- 
lion-ton market by 1960. The an- 
thracite industry has a_ physical 
plant, exclusive of land, valued at 
around $500 million. 

The continuous mechanization of 
the industry has created a demand 
for equipment and repair parts that 





Bituminous Coal Consumption 
and Exports 
(million tons) 


Electric utilities 

Coke ovens and beehive .......... 
Steel and rolling mills 
Railway fuel .................. 
Cement mills .................. 

Other industrials .... 

Retail 


Total U. S. Consumption 


eee a Be AO tere , 
Ce Sel Eel CRA aaa sc 


Production (consumption and 
RSE Aaa eaieral ac 509.6 532.0 


Source: Coal Age 





"Includes pit-car loaders and conveyors equipped with 
duckbills or other self-loading heads. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


has been estimated at around $500 
million annually, including new 
production facilities and prepara- 
tion, and operating materials and 
supplies. 

The percentage of coal mechan- 
ically loaded and mechanically 
cleaned continues to increase, and 
loaders and cleaning equipment 
continue to be sold in quantity to 
the industry. In 1956 only 11% of 
underground production of bitu- 
minous coal was hand-loaded into 
mine cars. 

Use of augers for coal recovery 
along highwalls in strip mines be- 
gan in 1945. Auger mining at bi- 
tuminous mines averaged 25 tons 
per day in 1953, compared with 18 
tons per day at strip mines and 7 at 
underground mines. Reports from 
manufacturers show that 89 augers 
were shipped in 1956, compared to 
66 a year earlier and all were used 
along highwalls at bituminous strip 
mines. 

Shipments of mobile-loading ma- 
chines increased from 254 in 1956 
from 120 in 1955, while shipments 
of continuous-mining machines in- 
creased from 109 to 154 in the same 
period. 

An accompanying table shows the 
trend in demand for various types 
of mechanical-loading equipment. 

Sales of shuttle cars increased 
from 356 in 1955 to 538 in 1956. 
There were about 5,000 shuttle cars 
in use in bituminous and lignite 
mines in 1956. 

Reports from 18 manufacturers of 
bituminous-coal-cleaning equip- 
ment show that the total capacity 
of 1956 sales was 11,810 net tons 
of clean coal per hour, compared 
with 12,610 tons of capacity sold in 
1955. The capacity of all types of 
equipment sold in 1956 for cleaning 
bituminous coal\ by wet methods 
was equivalent to 8% of the bitu- 
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1956 


254 
154 


232? 


19 
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minous coal actually cleaned by wet 
methods in 1954. It was also 8% 
for the tonnage pneumatically 
cleaned. About 35% of the total 
capacity of cleaning equipment sold 
in 1956 was for additions to present 
installations and 65% comprised 
new plants. 

A survey of major bituminous 
coal mining machinery in use in 
1953 gives the following facts: 




























Underground 
Coal cutting machines oe 10,960 
Electric power drills ................. 12,054 
Compressed air power drills .. ,053 
Mobile loading machines. ........ 3,985 
Continuous mining machines .. 219 
Scrapers used in loading ........ 29 
Self-loading conveyors ...... 849 
Hand-loaded COMVEYOTS o.n.........ceceeceseeeeee 2,994 
Locomotives 12,034 
Shuttle cars 4,222 
oe ) -  C 042 
Rope haulage units 2... é 

Stripping 

Steam power shovels 2.u...........cccccceccceseeseee 17 
Electric power shovels ... 317 
Diesel power shovels 2,629 
Gasoline power shovels 446 
Total power shovels o.o........ccececeeceeeeee 3,409 
Augers 94 
Trucks . 5,287 
3ulldozers 1,954 
Scrapers used in stripping .......0.....2...... 244 
Horizontal power drills 
Vertical power drills ....... 








Total power drills 
Prep. plants 





611 
Source: Coal Age 


General classifications of equip- 
ment used in coal mining, each of 
which has a number of subclassi- 
fications, include the following: 
coal preparation (including clean- 
ing systems, dust collectors, labora- 
tory equipment, scales, ‘screens, 
etc.); drilling and shooting (includ- 
ing bits, drills, explosives); electri- 
cal equipment and supplies; power 
plant equipment (including Diesel 


engines); power’ transmission 
equipment; pumps and air com- 
pressors; safety equipment and sup- 
plies; stripping equipment; mainte- 
nance equipment (including weld- 
ing equipment); mine ventilation 
equipment; general supplies (in- 
cluding hose and fittings, pipe and 
couplings, valves, lubricants, belt- 
ing and fasteners, wood preserva- 
tives, wire rope, etc.); underground 
equipment (including mine cars and 
wheels, locomotives, mining ma- 
chines, car spotters, coal cutters, 
loaders, rock dusters, etc.). 

= Srrip MINING. Expenditures for 
machinery, equipment, supplies and 
materials in the coal stripping in- 
dustry during 1955 are estimated at 
$147 million. This estimate is based 
upon the accepted average of 40 
cents per ton each year for new 
equipment — calling for a total esti- 
mated expenditure for 1955 of $42 
million for new equipment alone. In 


addition, the following expenditures | 


for supplies and materials were 
made in 1955: 


Explosives 
Electrical power 


$29,800,000.00 
12,000,000.00 















4,700,000.00 
(Including pole lines) .. 6,000,000.00 
PINON Ne ROO nk ie 6,000,000.00 
Conveyor belts, screens, 
prep. plants parts ..........-.... 13,100,000.00 
Lubricants & Greases, fuels .... 6,000,000.00 
Coal treating ......-........ 3,600,000.00 
Shovel parts ............ 6,000,000.00 
Bulldozer, etc. paris 3,600,000.00 
TRUCK OTIS ocak. Ss 7,100,000.00 
Drill bits & drill parts me 2,400,000.00 
Welding supplies ...................... 1,200,000.00 
tee a a 
parts (pit pumps, roa 
SPOON PONE) Stn dnc sane 3,500,000.00 
Total $105,000,000.00 





Source: Mechanization Inc. 


Summary of Anthracite Distribution 


1954 19554 


Production, including mine fuel, local sales and dredge coal: 













































































Total, net tons 29,083,000 26,367,000 | 
ee breakers and washeries only:? 
otal, all sizes 28,106,917 27,642,122 | 
Distribution: | 
Lake Erie loadings? 283,922 467,886 
Lake Ontario loadings 1,952 4,285 
Receipts at Duluth-Superior 94,835 165,768 
Upper Lake dock trade:3 
Rg OR NES EO REINER Boone Se I BVP Res ON De 100,931 107,845 
Michigan ...... 163,690 173,549 
Deliveries (reloading): 
Lake Superior 107,952 143,932 
Lake Michigan 178,343 174,722 
New England Receipts: 
By tide 3,997 5,167 
By rail* 1,893,286 1,713,237 
rts§ 2,851,239 3,152,347 
Imports® 5,831 170 
Industrial consumption by: 
Railroads (class 1 only)5 445 943 453,660 
EEE OSS SP SA em trae even rh.» Pani React ay one 3,166,105 n.d. 
Stocks at end of year: 
Railroads (class 1 only)5 77,020 n.a. 
Electric-power utilities® 20... 2,635,834 3,163,048 
ES SS A Se ESRC tea 1,292,922 n.a. 
Stocks on Upper Lake docks: 
Lake Superior 77 ,262 54,067 
Lake Michigan 69,491 69,020 
Wholesale price indices (1926 = 100): 
On tracks, destination: 
Chestnut 4 ue 
ea : k 
Labor conditions:? 
verage weekly earnings $75.60 $84.59 
Average hourly earnings 2.52 2.53 





Average hours worked per week ............ 





Furnished b 


Anthracite Institute and Pennsylvania Department of Mines. 


33.4 
2Ore and Coal 


Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. *Maher Coal Bureau and Bureau of Mines. ‘Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts, Division on the 


Necessaries of Life. 


5Assn. of American Railroads. *Federal 


Power Commission. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics. 8Dept. of Commerce. 








Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines; Saward’s Annual 
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Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 
accurately forecasting 
this trend and predicting 
the effect it would have 
on methods, equipment 
and personnel. 

Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry...the men who 
plan, specify and, above 
all, purchase your 
product. Write today 
for circulation facts 
and figures. 


AA-4743 


COAL MINING 
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Mechanical Loading and Mining Equipment Sold for 
Use in Coal Mines 


Change 
from 1955 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 (Percent) 
Bituminous-coal and lignite mines: 
Mobile loading machines ......... 180 y 120 254 
Continuous mining machines ‘ 67 109 154 
Coal-recovery augers 57 5 65 89 
Scrapers? 4 8 11 5 mind 
Shuttle cars 437 348 $36 
‘‘Mother’’ conveyors? . 114 6 58 
Room or transfer conveyor 
Bridge conveyors .. 
Anthracite mines (Pennsylvani 
Mobile loading machines 
Continuous mining machines 
Coal-recover Y sonst ia 
crapers® ........... ‘ 
Shuttle cars .......... a 
“Mother” conveyors? wit 
Room or transfer conveyors? . ae 
Number of manufacturers reporting .... 25 23 





1Not available. Total number of coal-recovery augers sold 1946-52, inclusive, was 271. 

“Reported as = or scraper haulers and hoists. 

3Includes all haulage conveyors with a capacity over 500 ft, except main slope conveyors. 

‘Includes all haulage conveyors with a capacity of 100 ft-to-500-ft, except main slope con- 
veyors. 

é Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 

5Not available. 





Predicted U. S. Electrical Generating Capacity and Coal Use for 
Generation of Electricity 1955—1980 


Millions of Kilowatts Millions of Ton 


Source: Coal Age 





Mechanical Cleaning of Bituminous Coal 1950-1956 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


No. of Cleaning Plants ............ 612 611 613 595» 
Cleaned Coal (000 of Tons , : k 282,000 
Ceal Cleaned, % of Total ‘ : I% i 60.0% 
Refuse, % of Raw Coal . : a 


Coal Cleaned By Types Of Equipment 


Tens (Millions) % of Total Cleaned 
1950 953 1950 1953 


Wet Methods: 
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Coal Cleaned By Type Of Mine 
Tons was" % of Total Output 
1953 19 1953 1954 


Underground .mines 22 j. : i” ; } 63.8 
Strip mines. ...... Lach 7.8 ; 48.7 
Auger mines. ...... sahara é “a. 6 : 13.9 


Total : J 232.8 i 59.4 











*Unavailable 
>Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, plonts in operation or under construction. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines; Coal Age 
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Prime buying influences in the 
coal industry, as is true of most 
heavy industry, include board 
chairmen, presidents, vice-presi- 
dents of operations, general man- 
agers, general superintendents, en- 
gineering departments, purchasing 
agents and assistants. 

There is considerable concentra- 
tion in the coal mining industry al- 
though nothing like that in many 
other heavy industries. In 1952, the 
698 largest mines in the country 
produced 67.8% of the output, 1,068 
medium-sized mines _ produced 
20.2%, and 6,243 small mines pro- 
duced only 12.0%. It must be as- 
sumed that the buying power of 
the industry follows somewhat the 
same pattern. According to another 
source, the one-fourth of bitumi- 
nous mines which are corporations 
produce 97% of total sales. 

Eleven of the 205 regular anthra- 
cite operators produced more than 
one million tons annually, and these 
11 accounted for almost 75% of to- 
tal output. 

On the other hand, the largest 
corporation in the bituminous min- 
ing industry, for example, produced 
26.3 million tons of coal in 1952, or 
only about 5% of the industry’s to- 
tal output for the year. 

It should be noted that the world- 
wide mining machinery market is 
centered in the United States. Pur- 
chases by the domestic mining in- 
dustry, by American companies for 
mines in other countries, and by 
American consultants for foreign 
firms make up the bulk of the en- 
tire world market. 

While purchasing practice varies 
in the industry, it is almost always 
a multiple operation. Executives, 
engineers, superintendents, foremen, 
heads of electrical, maintenance de- 
partments, and other key men are 
all important factors. 

Sources: Coal Age; Mechaniza- 
tion; Mining Congress Journal; 
Saward’s Journal; Saward’s An- 
nual; Anthracite Information Bu-, 
reau; Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association; U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Coal Age: 

K-1. Condensed Data on Coal Age. Leaflet 
gives market scope of industry, trends, 
market, outlook, discusses editorial poli- 
cies and influence. 

K-2. Anthracite Facts, 1951-1955. Leaflet 
gives production, employment and min- 
ing machinery statistics on the anthracite 
industry for each year. 

K-3. Bituminous Facts, 1955-1956. Leaflets 
give production, employment and min- 
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ing machinery statistics on the bitumi- 
nous industry for each year. 

K-4. Bituminous Facts by States—1955- 
1956. Statistical report on number of 
mines and various methods of mining 
coal, by states. 

K-5. Major Bituminous Coal Mining Ma- 
chinery by States—1953-1954. Statistical 
report on types of bituminous coal 
mining machinery owned. 

K-6. Coal Mining—Electric Wire and 
Cable Demand Will Gain Sharply Dur- 
ing 1957-1960. Shows estimated annual 
requirements of wire and cable for vari- 
ous types of equipment in deep and 
strip mining and in coal cleaning plants. 
Also includes a summary which shows 
that an estimated 70,880,000 ft. of wire 
and cable will be used by deep mining 
alone. 

K-7. Mechanical Cleaning Plants In Op- 
eration Or Under Construction in the 
Bituminous Coal Mining Industry in 
1955. 28-page booklet compiled from 
the Keystone Coal Buyers Manual. Com- 
panies, preparation plants, their location 
and designers, types of equipment used 
and daily capacities are listed, as well 
as estimated growth of volume of me- 
chanically cleaned bituminous coal for 
1956, 1957 and 1958. 

Coal Industry Purchasing Manual and 

Mechanization: 


K-8. Information on Coal Industry Pur- 
chasing Manual. 4-page folder describes 
manual, outlines services performed, 
gives publishing information and rates. 

Mechanization: 


K-9. Use of Trucks in the Coal Mining 
Industry. 17-page mimeographed report 
from the publication’s research depart- 
ment discussing investment in plant and 
equipment in the coal industry, complete 
with tables of detailed statistics. 

Utilization: 

K-10. Signposts to Coal’s Greater Future. 
Reprint from the December, 1955 issue 
of Utilization, discussing such aspects as 
changing market -patterns in the industry, 
labor-management relations, equipment 
design improvements, research results, 
etc. 

K-11. Coal Handling as Market for Equip- 
ment and Supplies, 1955. Discussion of 
the general market; the market in coal 
burning electrical utilities, steel, cement 
and paper; retail yards and coal docks. 

K-12. Truck Market Covered by Utiliza- 
tion Magazine. A market data report 
analyzing the market provided by retail 
and wholesale coal dealers and by elec- 
trical utility and industrial plants cov- 
ered by the publication. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Coal Sales Association, 1625 
I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
American Coke & Chemical Institute, 
711 14th Street, Washington, D.C. 
American Mining Congress, 1102 Ring 
Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
American Retail Coal Association, 858 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, a2 
Anthracite Information Bureau, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
Anthracite Institute, 237 Old River 
Road, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Bituminous Coal Institute, 
Building, Washington 5, 
Coal Exporters Assn. 
States, Inc., 
ton 5, D. C. 
National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Southern 


of the United 
Southern Building, Washing- 


Southern 








PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 








PRODUCTION 
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Coal Age. 330 W. 42nd St., hey York 36. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Inc. Est. 
ti Editor ty, *. Given. Subsctiption f 
rim size, 81/4x ype page, 7x1 an 
cols. Published ith. Poon close 15th. 

Mining Guidebook & Buying Directory Issue 
pecan mid- rigs A Forms close June 1. 

gency discounts, 

Circulation, 14,030; gross, 14,866. Operating 
companies, 578; executives, 1,523; engineers, 
895; supts., and foremen, 7,890; other employ- 
ees, 545; others, 3" Le ates— hn P 

; 
a 90.00 


Times $4 Page 2 e | 
i 90.00 ages oy oS ‘es 
12 430. 00 315 60 240. 00 190: 00 


4A colors, $60; bleed, 
— Guidebook & Buying Directory Issue 
ce billed at rate earned in regular issues. 
ses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 148. 





Coal Industry Purchasing Manual. 
See Purchasing. 





Coal Mining, 4575 Country Club Dr., Pitts- 
burgh 27. Published by Modern Mining Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. Trim 
7. 814x111. Eyee page, 7x10. Published 

orms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 
pe oy 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,975. Rates 


Ti 1P 2h P Vp V, P 
i ae 162.00 ia f 92.00 A 65.00 
00 | 8008000 


12 
4A colors, $3. a, Oy. 
For additional data see page 151. 





Eeplosives Engineer, Delaware Trust Bldg. 
Wilmington 99, Del. Published by Hercu es 
Powder Co. Est. 1923. Editor: Jose’ ia, Horty. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type pa a hs Vy; 2 ed 3 
cols. Published bi-monthl eb. 1. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 02. 
Circulation, 8,953; gross, 12,013. Coal min- 
ing, 1,454; metallic and non-metallic mining, 
2.04; uarrying, 1,237; contracting-engineer- 
ing and road Suildting, 2,904; others, 1,280. 
ates— 


Ti iP 2h P 1 Vy Pa 
ie B: $250.00 $088 ‘HeS%6 eet 


6 143.00 100.00 
Red, $55; vied 10%. 


GD 


Mechanization, The Magazine of 5 a 
Coal, Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D. 
Published by Mechanization, Inc. Established 
teal ety Wayne 4 Pere § ie give, 

xlll4. Type page, 7x cols., 214. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,340; gross, 14,026. Officers 
and general mgrs., 1984, general supts., 249; 
mine supts., 1,045; elec. engrs. and electri- 
cians, 699; mech. engrs. and mechanics, 586; 
preparation mgrs., 503; foremen and assts, 
4,628; mining engineers, 1,033; others, 1,575. 


Times i Page %,Page 1 Page 1/3 Page 
1 B00 “aza6 ‘4 fo23' 0 $148 bp 
:. "e . ee 0.00 
12 A eA 


4A colors, $60; bleed, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Mechannual, 1120 Munsey Bldg., Washington 
D. C. Published by Mechanization, Inc. 
Est. 1939. Editor: Robert Collinge. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim ae, 6x9. Type page, 47%x7. 
Published Dec. 15. Forms close Sept. 21. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
TOSS, 2.625. Rates— including "a 
procs BO ae color—l_ page, 
pret = 8 pages, $200. 
ee 





Mining Congress Journal. 
See Metal Mining. 





Plant Engineering File. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 


Power-Electrical-Process News. 
See Power Generation. 





SALES 


Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by The Black Diamond Co. Est. 
1885. Subscription, $5. Type page, 9x12; 4 
cols., 214. Published bi-weekly, Saturday. 
Forms close Monday prec. Agency discounts, 
none. rs 





Times I, Page \y Page 
1 71288 AiS% 4 85% 

13 97:50 52:50 
8.00 92'50 50.00 


nee $45; ne $40. 





Coal Dealer, National Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 
Published by Northwestern Pub. o. Est. 
1904. Editor: * R. Cuvellier. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 834x115. Ty ge, 7x10; 2 
cols., 33. Published 15th. Posies close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Times 1 Page Vy Page YP 
1 $110. $ 60 0 ¢ 32 32 $0 
90.0 50. 
45.00 500 


12 80.00 
Red, $20; bleed, 15%. 





Coal Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Published by K. C. Rich mon. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, Bax 1114. a > page, 
7x10; 3 cols., ah. Pub lish ed Ist Tuesday 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 6,961; gross, 7,096. Rates 


Ti 1P 2, P \y P Vy P 
a ee $175.00 $2068 4 90.00 f 6080 
12 180.00 O00 98008000 


4A red, $35; other AN colors, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Coal Heraid-Stoker and Air Conditioner, 141 
Milk St., Boston 9. Est. 1927. Editor: H. L. 
Hessler. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7!/4x 
10%; 2 and 3 cols. Publis rd 4th. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


ates— 
Ti 1P 2/, P. 1 ] 
aE. $132.90 $0663 $65 0 #528 Po 


12 130. 30 30. 00 és. 00 av. ey 
Red, $40; bleed, $15. 





Coal Utilization. 
See Materials Handling. 





Keystone Coal Buyer’s Manual, including Di- 
rectory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by a Pub . Co., Inc. 
Est. 1918. Editor: J. R. Forsythe. Subscrip- 
tion, $35. Trim size, 81/.x11. Type Pe page, 7x10. 
Published May. Forms close b. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l —. "53800 2-4 
pages, $330; 5-8 pages, $30 or more 
pages, $280. 

4A colors: red, $55; others, $85; bleed, 20%. 





Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New York 
38. Published by Estate of ee Ww. 
Saward. Est. 1918. Editor: Ralph ae . Saward. 
Subscription, $9. Trim size, 1014x1314. Type 
page, 8/xll; 2 cols., 41/4. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close 10 days prec. gener dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 
1,653. Rates— 


i 1P fy P 
bel <3 $160.00 $9 90.00 4 S40 
5 50.00 
40.00 


12 130. 60 73.00 
4A red, $55; others, $70; bleed, $20. 
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Western Canada Coal Review. 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by 
peeel- iavocdie We ie Ltd. ate Os 
rim size, 4x ll/y ge, yx 
and 3 cols. Published dh. Fons close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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others, 232. Rates— 
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Cotton Ginning and Cottonseed Processing 


Only PUBLICATION EXCLUSIVELY SERVING 
the $750,000,000 COTTON GIN 





and OIL MILL FIELD! 





Official Magazine for the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, National Cotton Ginners 
Association, Every State Ginners Association 


OUNDED in 1899, The Cottin Gin and Oil Mill Press 

is the ONLY publication exclusively serving the cotton 
ginning and oilseed processing field. It is recognized as the 
official publication for the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, National Cotton Ginners' Association, Alabama Cot- 
ton Ginners' Association, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association, 
Arizona Ginners' Association, California Cotton Ginners' As- 
sociation, The Carolinas Ginners' Association, Georgia Cotton 
Ginners' Association, Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners' As- 
sociation, Oklahoma Cotton Ginners' Association, Tennessee 
Cotton Ginners' Association and Texas Cotton Ginners' Associa- 
tion. 


WHO ARE THE READERS? The paid subscrib- 
ers to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press are gin owners 
and managers, oil mill executives and plant superintendents 
from California to the Carolinas. This includes approximately 
85 per cent of the active cotton gins in the nation, plus COM- 
PLETE coverage of the processors of cottonseed, soybeans, 
peanuts, flaxseed and tung nuts. 


ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE: For 55 years 


leading industrial firms have consistently used The Cotton Gin 


and Oil Mill Press to promote the sale of machinery, power 
units, auxiliary equipment and supplies in the ginning and oil 
milling industries. This field represents an invested capital of 
$750,000,000 . . . approximately ten per cent of which is spent 
each year for replacements, repairs, and new equipment. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE: Covering not only cur- 
rent news of the industry, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
reports on new products, new processes, and new equipment 


available to the trade. It attempts to foster cooperation 
between all branches of the industry, and deals with problems 
of management, safety, production, and research. A repre- 
sentative in Washington, D. C., keeps readers constantly 
informed on legislative and political matters affecting the 
industry. Cotton ginners and oil millers have looked to this 
publication for complete news of the industry since 1899. 


CIRCULATION: This magazine's circulation is directed 
almost 100 per cent to cotton gin owners and managers, oil 
mill executives and superintendents. The total distribution 
(Dec. 31, 1956) is 7182. Total net paid circulation is 6764. 
These are sworn figures. 





THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


3116-18 COMMERCE 





Abrasion & Corrosion Engineering 
Company 

Anderson Co., V. D. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Anderson-Bigham Sheet Metal 
Works 


Atlantic Steel Co. 
Automatic Weight Indicator Cor- 
poration 

Bauer Bros. Company 
Belton Bagging Co. 
Blaw-Knox Company 
Boardman Co. 

Seed Comp 
Braden Steel Corporation 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 
Brook Motor Corporation 
Butler Manufacturing Company 
Butters Manufacturing Company 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
Carver Cotton Gin Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 
Chipman Chemical Co. 








Climax Engine & Pump Manufac- 
turing Company 

Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. 

C. G. Trading Corporation 

Continental Gin Company 

Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc. 

Delta & Pine Land Company 

Deere & So. 

Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Semesan Division 

Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

Esso Standard Oil Company 


STREET 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS 


. DALLAS 26, 


TEXAS 





Jacobson Machine Works 
e Roi Company 


’ Lewis-Diesel Engine Company 


Link-Belt Company 

Lubbock Electric Company 
Ludlow Mig. & Sales Co. 
Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 
Magni-Power Co. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

John E. Mitchell Co. 
Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co. 
Murray Co. of Texas, Inc. 





Fainir Bearing Com - 

Fairbanks-Morse & 

Fiske Brothers Refining ¢ og {Lubr- 
plate Div.) 

Flexible Steel Lacin 

French Oil Mill =n Aull Co. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Gullett Gin Company 

Hardwicke-Etter Company 

Hercules Powder Company 

Hinckley Gin Supply Company 

International Harvester Co. 


kogee Iron Works 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Nat’l Cotton Compress & Whse. 
Assn. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ As- 
sociation 

Panogen, Inc. 

Hubert Phelps Machinery Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Proctor es 

PTC Cab 

Republic ‘Tetiona! Bank of Dallas 

Republic Rubber Division (Lee Rub- 


le Co. 


ber & Tire peopeeaten 
Riverside Mills 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
ew Conveyor Corporation 
Sheffield Corporation 
Shell Chemical Corporation 
Skelly Compan 
Southern Cotton Co. 
Southwestern Supply & Machine 
orks 
Stacy Company 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Stewart and Stevenson Services 
Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Co. 
The Texas Company 
Texas pavers 
see Hea & Light C 
‘exas Power t Com; 
Toledo Scale Ganmtaen _— 
Tru-Fab Metal Predests Company 
U. S. Steel "os (Tennessee Coal 
Iron & RR Div.) 
Velsicol Chemical Corporation 
Ferris Watson Seed Compan 
Well Machinery & Supply Co. 
Wilco Machine Works, Inc. 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
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Cotton Ginning & 
Cottonseed Processing 


Large cotton gins continue to serve greater 
areas as cottonseed crushings increase 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Last YEAR’S MARKED trend in the 
industry to build larger and more 
efficient cotton gins continues, so 
that the number of gins is still de- 
clining and the area served by each 
individual gin is growing. 

A new opportunity for producers 
of cottonseed oil has been afforded 
by the development of mellorine, a 
frozen dessert product, manufacture 
of which is now permitted by law in 
12 states. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The cotton ginning industry rep- 
resents an investment of $750 mil- 
lion in machinery and equipment, 
and operates in a geographical area 
extending from California to the 
Carolinas and from the Gulf of 
Mexico north to Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. 

There are 7,200 cotton gins in the 
United States today compared with 
a total of 14,000 cotton gins in 1930. 


= COTTONSEED PROCESSING. The prin- 
cipal product of the cottonseed proc- 
essing industry is conttonseed oil. 

Cottonseed oil mills are much 
larger plants than cotton gins, serve 
a much wider area, and are fewer 
in number. There are about 350 
scattered through the Cotton Belt 
from California across the South to 
the East Coast. The cost of a mod- 
ern cottonseed oil mill usually 
exceeds $1 million. 


The Bureau of Census reported 
that 5,588,000 tons of cottonseed 
were crushed from the 1955 crop, 
an increase of about 540,000 tons 
over the total from the 1954 crop. 
The following products were ob- 
tained from this 1955 tonnage: 
..1,894,418,000 Ibs. 

2,621,000 tons. 


1,249,000 tons. 
1,688,000 bales. 


Cottonseed oil ........ 
Cottonseed cake and meal . 
Hulls 
Linters 





Here are the figures for mellorine 
production over a 3-year period, 


and prior to legalization of its man- 
ufacture by South Carolina and 


Louisiana. 


Mellorine Production 
1,000 Gallons) 











State 1952 953 1954 
Illinois. .......... antes 5,300 4,681 
Missouri 1,780 2,493 3,017 
Oklahoma oan 2,215 2,927 
TORGB:,.* <....- 6,439 12,507 17,635 
Alabama . : — 56 1 
Arkansas — 166 325 
California _........ oa 1,130 2,260 
Montana _- 79 124 
Nevadc. .... — 8 
Oregon oe 261 295 
TN asia saocinconst 1,218 4,207 31,416 





Source: The rome Gin é Oil Mill Press; 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Corron ins. In addition to 
the actual ginning machinery, the 
principal mechanical requirements 
of the industry are power units and 
materials handling equipment. Be- 
cause cotton has to be handled in 
both its lint and seed form, convey- 
ing and transmission equipment of 
all types is needed. 


= COTTONSEED PROCESSING. There are 
three methods of extracting the oil 
from cottonseed — hydraulic press- 
ing, the screw press method, and 
solvent extraction. Cottonseed oil 
mills require from 400 to 750 hp. 
Aside from the actual oil extracting 
equipment, oil mills, like cotton, 
gins, use quantities of other indus- 





PUBLICATIONS 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
figures shown are for the six-month 


period ended Dec. 31, 1956 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 3116 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 26, Tex. Published by 
Haughton Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Editor: W. B. 
Moore. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 834x117,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published every 
other Saturday. Forms close days prec. 
ageecr discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
15: gross, 7,182. Rates— 


Times $235,00 2, Page 1/2 Pa Vn P 
1 30.00 $i 00 ize 2.00 $103:00 00 
13 +80. 00 126.00 
26 123.00 95.00 e3 00 ie ‘OO 
Standard red, $50; others, $70; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 154. 


@® ABD 


os Trade Journal, Hickman Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3. Published by The Cotton Trade Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, . Type 

page, 165/x22; 8 cols. , 2". Published Friday. 











trial machinery, especially convey- 
ing and materials-handling equip- 
ment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The average cotton gin employs 
not more than eight or 10 men — 
the manager and eight or nine me- 
chanical operators. The manager, 
who many times is the owner also, 
will do the buying for his gin in all 
cases except where gins are owned 
by large companies. In these cases 
the purchasing agent at the home 
office will handle or recommend 
most purchases. 

The Bureau of the Census breaks 


down ownership of gins as follows: 
Individually owned ....... 






Partnerships .......... 1,305 
Corporations .... .. 1,710 
Cooperatives _............ ap laieeiiactapieusns a 


Sources: Cotton Gin & Oil Mill 
Press; U.S. Bureau of the Census; 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


The Cotton Gin & Oil Mill Press: 


L-1. Reference Data Folder. Gives history 
of publication, analysis of market, edi- 
torial scope, circulation breakdown both 
geographical and by readership, rates, 
and mechanical requirements. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


National Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
P.O. Box 512, Bennettsville, South Caro- 
lina. 

National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, 19 S. Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Forms close Wednesday prec. ency oe 
counts, 15-2. Rates—Less than i400 lines, 
line, 40c; 1,400 lines, 38c; 2,800 lines, be: 
5,600 lines, 32c; 8,400 lines, 28c. 

Circulation, 7,574: gross, 8,649. Plantations, 
ginners, textile mills, crushing mills, com- 
press and warehouse owners, operators, 
execs., 4,099; commercial, 1,470; others, 1,452. 





International Green Book, 3116 Commerce St., 
Dallas 26, Tex. Published by Haughton Pub. 
Co. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 5x71. Type 
page, 4l/x Published Sept. Forms close 
Aug. 1. Agency discounts, none. Rates—] 
Boe. $100; Nh page, $65; WA page, $40. Red, 





Oil Mill Gazetteer, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, 
Tex. Published by Oil Mill Gazetteer, Est. 
1894. Editor: H. E. Wilson. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 a 31/2. Published 10th. 
Forms close Ist. 1 eon bate aoowns, 15-2. Cir- 
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12 60.00 
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See also Manufacturing Industries; 
Metal Producing and Working Industries 


Problem of decreased maintenance gains 
in claiming attention of design engineers 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE DESIGN ENGINEERING MARKET 
consists primarily of the manufac- 
turers who purchase parts, acces- 
sories and components for inclusion 
in assemblies which they complete 
and sell. It is also called the original 
equipment market, or O.E.M. and is 
sometimes referred to as the “Re- 
sale Market.” 

It is a mass-production market 
represented by engineered products. 
Most of these products are fabri- 
cated from metal but there is a 
marked trend toward the use of 
plastic, rubber, wood, and combina- 
tions of materials. 

From a market viewpoint, the de- 
sign engineer who plans, designs 
and assembles the various compo- 
nents from diverse manufacturers 
into a complete product is extreme- 
ly important. He buys components 
not only for new products but for 
redesigned products. 

Design engineers are increasing 
in importance in industry and to 
the economy generally because of 
these factors: 

® Rapid market growth. All sta- 
tistics point to a huge population in- 


crease and a much larger gross na- 
tional product in the next 10 to 25 
years. There will be a greater de- 
mand for all types of products — 
consumer and industrial. Many so- 
called luxuries today may become 
tomorrow’s needs. Design engineers 
are and will be responsible for prod- 
uct design and development. 


® Increased competition. Greater 
demands will bring more suppliers 
into the market picture — many 
of them new companies, some of 
them old companies with expanded 
product lines. The emphasis today 
on cost reduction and sales appeal to 
meet competition will be even more 
pronounced in tomorrow’s market. 
Design engineers will be expected 
to develop better products at lower 
costs. 


@ Automation. Market expansion 
is expressed in terms of demand, 
which in turn must be supplied. 
Automation will, to an extent now 
unimagined, become the key to 
greater and more efficient supply. 
This must be preceded by the de- 
velopment of more ingenious auto- 
matic production equipment to serve 
many different types of manufac- 


turing operations, and products will 
have to be designed in terms of au- 
tomatic production. 

Cost reduction remains the chief 
concern of the design engineer (see 
accompanying chart, based on a 
survey). Mentioned by about 68% 
of those surveyed in 1955, it grew 
to a 72.58% factor last year. New 
product design again ranks second 
in concern. 

Automatic operation once again 
ranks third, last year with a 43.42% 
mention, while problems of de- 
creased maintenance moved into 
fourth place, with a mention gain of 
about 10%. Other problems occupy- 
ing the attention of one-third or 
more of the design engineers this 
year are improved appearance, ma- 
terials selection and production 
methods. 

Appliances, industrial machinery, 
transportation equipment, instru- 
ments, electrical machinery .. . all 
are more complex today and require 
more engineering in their design 
and manufacture. 

Two statements from different 
sources combine to furnish a dra- 
matic picture of the design engi- 
neering field and its contemporary 
development: says one source, 
“Company after company reports 
that 50% to 75% of current sales 
come from products nonexistent 15 
years ago,” while the other notes, 
“It has been estimated that half of 


Percentage of Plants Using Various Nonmetallics and Investigating Their Use, by Industrial Groupings 


PROFESSIONAL 


ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 


Investi- 
gating 


49.0% 
9.1 


EQUIPMENT 
TRANSPORATION 


Investi- 
gating 


60.49 
12.1 " 


FABRICATED MACHINERY 


METAL PRODUCTS (except electrical) INSTRUMENTS 


Investi- 
gating 


52.3% 
10.8 


ORDNANCE 


Investi- 
gating 


44.0%, 
16.0 


Investi- 

gating 
40.3% 
11.0 


Investi- 
gating Using 


34.9% 91.5% 
11.6 35.3 


Using 
95.4% 
61.5 
55.4 
41.5 
35.4 

‘ei 
46.2 
60.0 
40.0 


Using 
96.7% 
50.6 


Using 
97.9% 
72.0 


Using 
83.7% 
20.9 
32.6 


Nonmetallic Material 


One or more types 
Thermosetting plastics 
Thermoplastics  ..........-0..-00 
High-pressure laminates 
Reinforced plastics 
Foamed plastics ... 
Natural rubber ..... 
Synthetic rubber .. 
BEOUDD RURTOOT ass casnseescseewcnn ns 
Sandwich materials (including 
combinations with metals) .... 
ork aobeebecaes 
Paper-base materials ..... i 
Wood and wood-base 
SS it a aS 
Vulcanized fibers . 
Ceramics 
Metal-ceramics 
Glasses 
Refractories 
Carbon and graphite . 
Industrial textiles 
Synthetic fibers 2.2... a 
Felt 
Leather 
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The best read design engineering magazine 


is also an outstanding inquiry producer 


It’s never been done before. Traditionally, magazines that win 
readership studies somehow don’t stack up on inquiries. And 
the big inquity-producers rank down the line when readership 
is measured. MACHINE DEsIGN is the first design engineering 
magazine to be an outstanding leader on both counts. 


Reader-attraction plus reader-action has resulted for MACHINE 
DesicN by making more information available to design 
engineers, more often. MACHINE DESIGN increased its frequency 
from 12 to 26 issues in 1956. Result: Up to 55% more adver- 
tising readership per issue, 24 times as many inquiries per issue. 
Reader demands upped circulation by more than 7,000 copies. 


MACHINE DESIGN’s editors seek out informational needs of 
readers with the most thorough research program employed 
by any design publication. Using these guides, they tailor a 
maximum of reader-appeal into every issue: 


. Continuing study of Design Engineering Problems 
Continuous editorial study by Eastman Research 
Organization 

Continuing Starch and Ad-Gage Editorial Analysis 
. Field Contacts in all main industries 

. Analysis of Reader Requests 

. Technical Society Activity 

7. Attending Trade Shows and Expositions 


The outstanding editorial achievements of MACHINE DESIGN’s 
editors have won 21 national awards, far greater recognition 
for editorial excellence than any other design publication 
has received. 


MACHINE DESIGN covers the design engineering function in all 
major industries. The Penton Continuing Census enables 
MacHINE DEsIGN to pinpoint the design engineering function 
and match MACHINE DEsIGN distribution to the design engi- 
neering function wherever it exists in U.S. industry. This 
assures advertisers continuous coverage of the establishments 
accounting for 98% of total OEM sales volume. 


Documentation of MACHINE DESIGN’s wide and enthusiastic 
acceptance by engineers is found in the ‘‘Continuing Study of 
Design Engineer Readership”, conducted by Kemp Research 
Organization—a series of surveys of engineers in major U.S. 
industries, shown here in tabular form. 
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Kemp Research Organization Continuing 
Survey of Design Engineer Readership 








mentions preferences 
Design Design Design Design 
Machine Magazine Magazine] Machine Magazine Magazine 
INDUSTRY GROUP SURVEYED Design A 8 Design B 
SIC 352—Agricultural Implements 91 51 73 3% 22 28 
SIC 353—Construction, Mining & Oil 
Field Machinery & Equipment 164 67 80 87 39 35 
SIC 354—Metalworking Machinery 158 76 73 107 4l 46 
SIC 355—Special Industry Machinery 194 103 109 126 75 58 
SIC 356—General Industry Machinery 219 131 128 139 92 69 
SIC 36—Electrical Machinery 140 99 68 110 70 29 
SIC 371—Motor Vehicles & Motor 
Vehicle Equipment 47 30 39 19 15 17 
SIC 372—Aircraft & Aircraft Parts 45 32 25 31 26 ll 
SIC 38—Instruments 91 58 58 55 38 27 








Additional information on the 
market coverage, readership and 
circulation of this unique leader 
among business publications is 
available on request. 
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Market and Coverage Guide 


Check your market areas 





Estab- Copies of 


lish- MACHINE 

ments DESIGN 
Agricultural machinery & tractors ........... 313 658 
Appliances, miscellaneous electric ........... 127 404 
aug dugg. | _taaNONEPee , t  Paa 349 = 3,219 
Blowers & fans, industrial ................ WI 209 
C ications equip Yn Pee ae Sone ane a 613 3,151 
Construction & mining equipment .......... 311 691 
COORUIING QNOIIOME 5 oo s ooccccces ccccaces . 1,941 3,120 
Conveyors & conveying equipment ........... 224 541 
Electrical welding apparatus ............... 59 106 
Electrical apparatus for transportation equip- 

WME ference sidececeseudeen 66 hea teedeees 59 241 
Electrical products, miscellaneous ........... 188 435 
RUORIORE Gi DROITS | oo oo so dccéwnseencs 65 89 
A GUIIIIE < vc pais d.wibaw aa Mees ekes 59 598 
Engines, diesel & other internal-combustion. . 64 284 
Engines, steam, turbines & water wheels ... 34 204 
Fabricated metal products, miscellaneous .... 338 619 
Food processing machinery ...............0. 239 426 
Furnaces & ovens, industrial ............... 72 151 
General industrial machinery, miscellaneous... 193 396 
COUOMIONE (ciicxcwadieseeu ches depecdiowes 166 886 
Heating & cooking equipment, non-electric... 203 311 
Hydraulic & pneumatic, pumps, compressors, 

Wien sibs howe tans rqevalattia Meaeewech we 299 750 
Instruments for measuring & recording elec- 

Went: QUGNMNINS 0 c5 5S ccucumseeesedows 134 382 
Laboratory, scientific & engineering instruments 108 562 
Laundry & dry-cleaning equipment, commercial 40 78 
COGGINNOTINON). Ce 1 DONIE 5% 0 snc cals. 4coe ud Xe 15 61 
Machine shops & machinery parts .......... 123 223 
Mechanical measuring & control instruments .. 247 767 
Mechanical power transmission equipment.... 171 421 
Metalworking machinery (including machine 

TOU: Bi CCOORBIFIOD) ovncc coca cackwcs ute xe 887 = 2,119 
Miscellaneous manufactures (toys, musical 

instruments, sporting goods, etc.) ........ 144 248 
Motors, generators & generator sets ........ 184 712 
Mater welicies & parte oc cccccccvcvcccccce 433 «1,472 
Motorcycles, bicycles & parts ...........00. 14 23 
CECe &: STOTO WOENINES ccececcccccccveseue 246 = 1,308 
Oil burners, domestic & industrial .......... 25 29 
Oil field machinery & tools ................ 125 261 
HOGE  ANEUNNONES  osivicnin ba ects sic eea asics 31 139 
IRN 4 6 oc cA A Ua Oeeus Vematsucuec de akbee 53 246 
Paper industries machinery .............24.- 118 298 
Photographic equipment .............eeeees 100 340 
Power & distribution transformers .......... 79 248 
Printing trades machinery ............eee00. 88 335 
Railway & streetcars & equipment .......... 37 63 
Refrigerators, refrigeration equipment & air 

CIE inn eas cob cd nee ceanbeuwase 238 599 
Research & development labs ..............- 233 845 
Service industry & household equipment, 

co Pere reerr i cere or eee oan 74 139 
SOM TINIE = oko dict isdceccccetess ae 19 54 
Ships & boats, building & repairing ........ ‘ 107 231 
Special-industry machinery, miscellaneous .... 479 1,077 
Surgical, medical & dental equipment ........ 82 143 
Switchgear, switchboard apparatus & controls. 252 682 
EU UII oes eatcne cet eake dees etic 142 337 
Trucks, trailers, & tractors, industrial ...... 44 128 
NOI COIR os kobe cu sece etic oc veene 21 80 
Valves & fittings (except plumbers’) ........ 175 336 
Washers, Wonere & QryG0S occ cciccccccccwse 36 110 
Watches, clocks, & clockwork devices ........ 46 167 
Woodworking machinery .............ee005 = 82 122 
X-Ray & therapeutic electrical equipment .... 24 72 
All GINEE- DYOGUCT QIOUDS 6.o.n.ck cecicecncsdsccs 423 2,357 
CONUS 5 bk tis devin ceaee (ee ctvnareaccces 397 =: 1,007 

ee ern ee ere 12,303 36,310 


(U.S. Possessions—12; Foreign—751; Grand Total—37,073; Dec. 1956) 





MACHINE DESIGN offers a Standard 
Industrial Classification Audit of Circulation . . . 


a PENTON publication 


rege F \ Penton Building 
r i 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 















UMI 


PY] Offers Two Breakdowns of Circulation 


MACHINE DESIGN is regularly audited on the basis of Standard Industrial 


Classification. 


To help advertisers get the most for their money, MACHINE DESIGN 


also offers its December 1956 circulation audit on the old basis for comparison. 












































PLANT ENGINEERING 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION fam ee 
Copies Corporate Dept. Dept. 
in Officials Mgrs. Other Heads Other 
Sic CLASSIFICATION BY BUSINESS TOTAL Per Company and & Per- & Per- All 
No. AND INDUSTRY COPIES Cent Name Gen. Mgrs. Supts. sonnel Engrs. sonnel Others 
19 ORDNANCE and accessories 268 Ja 21 16 28 1 178 W 13 
33 PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 278 75 60 17 29 146 iW 15 
34 FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 
(except ordnance, machinery and 
transportation equipment) 1,076 2.90 46 135 176 3 649 32 35 
35 MACHINERY (except electrical) 13,088 35.30 839 1,616 1,058 9 8,354 675 537 
36 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
equipment and supplies 6,723 18.13 461 501 472 iW 4,561 456 261 
37 TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 5,933 16.00 433 284 472 6 4,157 399 182 
| 38 PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC & 
CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS; 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & OPTICAL GOODS; 
WATCHES & CLOCKS 2,163 5.84 167 200 145 4 1,434 133 80 
39 MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 254 .69 16 30 44 1 145 8 10 
73 MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 
SERVICES (including Research & 
Development) 870 2.35 165 84 25 508 56 32 
82 EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 1,119 3.02 477 5 1 21 9 636 
89 MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
{including Consulting Engineering) 3,196 8.62 128 1,174 31 1 1,581 187 94 
90 GOVERNMENT 988 2.67 360 43 43 432 58 52 
All Other SIC Groups 1,117 3.01 235 59 118 1 566 59 79 
TOTAL COPIES 37,073 3,378 4,164 2,642 37 22,732 2,094 2,026 
PERCENTAGE 100.00 9.11 11.23 7.13 .09 61.32 5.65 5.47 
AVERAGE COPIES FOR PERIOD 36,025 
UG IaG0 Classification of Business & Industry 
1. Manufacturers of Assembled Metal Products, : 
Equipment & Machinery 29,327 79.11 1,963 2,729 2,360 32 19,398 1,736 1,109 
2. Commercial Processing Plants ond Parts 
Monufocturers 388 1.05 40 62 53 2 203 11 17 
3. Manufacturers of Nonmetal Products; Trans- 
portation Service; .Public Service Corporo- 
tions & Mines 1,057 2.85 207 50 125 2 567 59 47 
4. -| Producers of Metals (Ferrous & Nonferrous); 
Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, Rolling Mills, 
Smeiters & Refiners 131 35 47 3 W 61 2 7 
5. | Government 958 2.58 368 44 33 416 48 49 
6. Distributors, Dealers & Exporters of Ma- 
chinery, Ferrous & Nonferrous Metals, Hard- 
wore, Mill & Factory Supplies 77 21 23 12 3 1 38 
: Se Consulting & Contracting Engineers & Firms 3,954 10.67 265 1,259 57 2,029 224 120 
Colleges & Universities, including Professors 
& instructors, Trade Associations, Chambers 
of Commerce, Libraries 1,165 3.14 465 5 3 1 54 13 624 
9. Students 16 .04 1 18 
10. Members of Armed Forces (not classified 
above) 
11. Miscellaneous 
TOTAL COPIES 37,073 3,378 4,164 2,642 37 22,732 2,094 2,026 
PERCENTAGE 100.00 9.11 11.23 7.13 OF 61.32, 5.65 5.47 
AVERAGE COPIES FOR PERIOD 36,025 \ 
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the products that will be on the 
market in 1975 do not exist today.” 

The rapid growth of the use of 
aluminum and plastics during re- 
cent years, as shown on an accom- 
panying graph, is illustrative of 
this trend towards acceptance of 
new materials. 

In the next 10 years, experts in 
the field predict sensational things 
in product design, such as 

e Gas turbines for automobiles, 
requiring an entire new array of 
original equipment in their design. 

e Electronic computers, to do 
much of industry’s thinking. 

e Machinery to make the chemi- 
cal industry’ dream of coal hydro- 
genation an industry-wide reality. 

@ Revolutionary spinning and 
and looming machines, to give the 
textile industry new standards of 
efficiency. 

e Electric heat pumps, electronic 
business machines, resistance heat- 
ing equipment — these are all things 
that the design engineer will bring 
to reality on a huge scale. 
= THE RESEARCH PROBLEM. The de- 
sign, production and application 
techniques through which scientific 
discoveries are reduced to use de- 
pend upon basic research. The usual 
technological sequence consists of 
basic research, then applied re- 
search and finally development. 
Each of these successive stages de- 
pends upon and is limited by the 
preceding stage. An effective bal- 
ance between all research activities 
is therefore required for realization 
of the full technological and eco- 
nomic potential. At present, new 
problems face industry, education 
and government in increasing basic 
research and so achieving a better 
balance of all research activities 
supporting and developing our 
economy. The amount of basic or 
pure scientific research at present 
is inadequate. 


Function of the Design Engineer 


= DEVELOPMENT of new products 
begins with market analyses and 
cost estimates. If the preliminary 
studies are favorable, the sales de- 
partment authorizes the engineering 
and manufacturing departments to 
proceed with the work. 

Or the engineering cycle may start 
with a request or invitation to bid 
for a product not included in cata- 
loged stock. In such cases it may 
begin with a “descriptive specifica- 
tion” to insure complete under- 
standing among customer, sales per- 
sonnel and engineering personnel. 
Charges for this type of engineering 
are usually the result of negotiation 


Design Engineering 





Design Problems of Most Concern to Engineers 


% of mentions 


10 20 30 


reduced costs 

new product design 
automatic operation 
decreased maintenance 
production methods 
improved appearance 
materials selection 
weight reduction 
higher speeds 

quieter operation 
reduced vibration 
greater precision 
easier operating controls 


lubrication methods 








and are liquidated in the sale to the 
customer. 

In summary, there are four basic 
steps to design development. 
= PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION. The 
idea is suggested. Markets are stud- 
ied. Desirable features are estab- 
lished in cooperation with sales. 
Weaknesses and strengths of former 
models and competitive makes are 
analyzed. All available data from 
possible suppliers of original equip- 
ment, together with all general 
technical information of interest, is 
assembled. Design engineers to su- 
pervise the product’s development 
are assigned and their specific re- 
sponsibilities allocated. Consulting 
engineers, if any, are called in. 
= INITIAL DESIGN. General design 
specifications for the new product 
are established. Types of materials, 
parts, components, and _ finishes 
known from previous experience to 
be proved and desirable are agreed 
upon and allocated for specification 
and selection by specific make. New 
components or elements suggested 
for use, but on which sufficient ex- 
perience or data is not at hand, are 
assigned for detailed investigation 
and test. All required data on oper- 
ating characteristics, design fea- 
tures, and test results on compo- 
nents, materials and assemblies are 
accumulated. Initial design layouts 
and drawings are concurrently de- 
veloped and detailed specifications 
on all orginal equipment to be pur- 
chased are obtained. Manufacturing 
methods and equipment are studied 
to determine their possible effects 
on design. ; 





























Source: Machine Design 


= FINAL DESIGN. Initial design 
drawings and specifications are cor- 
related for transfer into exacting 
manufacturing specifications. All 
mechanical, electrical, metallurgical, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, styling, and 
manufacturing problems are as- 
signed for final solution. When final 
drawings and specifications are 
completed, formal approval is re- 
quested and secured from all de- 
partments. All design and original 
equipment specifications are frozen 
as far as possible to avoid the high 
costs of design changes beyond this 
point. Bills of material, with precise 
instructions on type, make, and 
quantity of parts, materials, com- 
ponents, and finishes required, are 
released to purchasing and produc- 
tion. 


@ FOoOLLOW-THROUGH. Construction 
of trial models of the new product 
is initiated. Design-engineering col- 
laborates with production in the 
establishment of efficient production 
processes. Design and component 
modifications are made where pro- 
duction experience indicates their 
advisability. Volume production, 
after all final modifications have 
been made, is authorized. 


BASIC STATISTICS | 


There are more than 50,000 estab- 
lishments which manufacture prod- 
ucts requiring some degree of engi- 
neered design. More than 13,000 of 
these have 50 or more employes 
each, while about 8,000 employ 100 
or more workers each. 
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For the most part they are cen- 
tralized in the industrial sections of 
the United States and Canada. The 
different types of products they 
manufacture number into the thou- 
sands — from pocket watches to 
steam turbines. 

The sales volume in this enormous 
market totals over $70 billion, of 
which it is estimated that, of the 
final sales volume, orginal equip- 
ment sales total about $30 billion. 

Representative kinds of equip- 
ment being designed and redesigned 
by the design engineers include the 
following: 


= SPFCIAL MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT. Tractors, textile machinery, 
printing machinery. 

= GENERAL INDUSTRY MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT. Engines, air condi- 
tioners, pumps, portable power tools. 


= HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. Washers, 
oil burners, vacuum cleaners. 


8 OFFICE AND STORE EQUIPMENT. 
Calculating machines, typewriters, 
soda fountain equipment. 


= TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. Air- 
craft, automobiles, locomotives. 


® ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. Motor ve- 
hicle parts, motors and generators, 
welding apparatus. 


= INSTRUMENTS AND MEASURING DE- 
vices. Laboratary equipment, optical 
instruments, watches. 


= MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. Mu- 
sical instruments, ordnance, toys, 
sporting and athletic goods. 


There are an estimated 100,000 
engineers participating in product 
design. 


= ScIENTIFIC AND RESEARCH STATIS- 
tics. Today national expenditures 
for scientific and engineering re- 
search and development total about 
$4.2 billion, and finance work done 
at some 9,000 company laboratories, 
53 principal government labs, 282 
universities and more than 100 non- 
profit laboratories run by commer- 
cial companies. These labs employ 
about 225,000 scientists and techni- 
cians. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Five basic groups of engineering 
materials are used in making the 
products of the original equipment 
market. They are: 

Irons and steels 
Nonferrous metals 
Nonmetallic materials 
Parts and shapes 
Finishes and coatings 

In addition, a large number of 
services, partially finished materials, 
supplies and components are bought 
for inclusion in parts manufactured 
for resale. Here are the major 
classifications: 

General engineering supplies 
Laboratory and testing machines 


Trends in the Use of Five Engineering Materials 
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1955 


Source: Materials in Design Engineering 


1956 


and equipment 
Fabrication and production proc- 

esses 
Power transmission elements 
Mechanical parts and components 
Fastening and joining parts and 

materials 
Motors, engines and controls 
Electrical and electronic components 
Hydraulic and pneumatic equip- 
ment. 

All the above facts combined do 
not give much more than indica- 
tions of the market but no com- 
plete surveys exist. A considerable 
amount of information applying to 
the market will also be found in 
the Manufacturing section of this 
Number. 

There are two ways of looking at 
the industry. First, there are the 
direct expenditures for research and 
development. Second, there is the 
large market of what the scientists, 
engineers and technicians specify. 


= DIRECT EXPENDITURES FOR RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. In 1952, 
total research expenditures were 
$3,750 million, of which the govern- 
ment financed $2,240 million and 
actually performed $800 million 
(the rest was performed by private 
industry); industry expended $1,430 
million and performed $2,530 mil- 
lion worth; and colleges and uni- 
versities expended $80 million and 
performed $420 million worth. 

Following is a breakdown of the 
cost of industrial research only by 
industry for 1,772 companies in 
1951, based on the Research De- 
velopment Board report: 
All industries 
Manufacturing 

Food and kindred products .... 98) 889,000 

Textile mill products and 

apparel 15,817,000 


Paper and allied products ...... 11,116,000 
Chemicals and cllied products _ 204,230,000 


Industrial organic and inor- 
131,340,000 
44,043,000 





ganic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines ... 
Soaps, cleaners, etc. ... 
Paint, varnish, etc. ... 
Other chemical produ 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products ........... 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products .... 
Machinery (except saneteeseced 
Electrical machinery .. ete 
Transportation equipment bitten 
Moetor vehicles and equip- 
ment 94,303,000 
Aircraft and parts 410,804,000 
Other transportation equip- 
ment 6,217,000 
Professional and ee 
instruments ........ e 91,813,000 
Photographic equ 
ARYA 30,794,000 
Other professional and 
scientific instruments 61,019,000 
Commercial consulting 
Nonprofit research agen- 
cies 37,577,000 
Other nonmanufacturing el 98,072,000 


511,324,000 








and supplies ........ 
firms 44,193,000 








= PURCHASES BY, ORIGINAL EQUIP- 
MENT MARKET. Individual product 
surveys of the market indicate pur- 
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Data on the only magazine edited 
exclusively for those who specify 
engineering materials, parts and finishes 


Design Engineering 








The materials-specifying function is performed by men 
in these technical title-groups: 
Engineers e Designers e Research & Development Men 
Metallurgical & Chemical Men ¢ Production Men e Technical Executives 


Titles alone are not a reliable indication of materials-specifying influences. The selection of 
materials is a function of some of the men in each of these title-groups. But not a// the men 


in any one title-group perform it. 


Here is a summary of the basic reasons why MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING is the most- 
direct, lowest-cost means to reach and sell materials specifiers whatever their titles may be: 


MARKET SERVED 

MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING setves the men tfe- 
sponsible for the selection of engineering materials, parts 
and finishes in plants manufacturing these products: 


Light Machinery, Business 
Machines, Instruments 


Automotive Products and Parts 
Aircraft, Engines and Parts 


Electrical Equipment Ordnance 
Household Appliances Building Equipment and 
Agricultural Equipment Products 


Railway Equipment and Rolling Process Industries Equipment 


Stock Ships, Boats, Marine Equipment 
Heavy Machinery and Machine Containers 

Tools Fine Metalware, Jewelry and 
Hardware, Cutlery and Tools Novelties 
CIRCULATION 


MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING’S paid subscribers 
make up the only audience brought together on the basis 
of a common interest in problems of materials selection 
and application. Total net paid ABC circulation (based on 
the November, 1956 issue)* is as follows: 


Title-Group Number _— Per Cent 
Engineers & DesignetS.........c:....0s0000 MARES... 42% 
Production MeM.............cccscscsecsseseeseeees Oy Sa 12% 
Metallurgical & Chemical Men............ i 9% 
Corporate eles oeiccssaissarerscocscee 3,944.00... 13% 
Company Subscriptions................0...0 4,610............ 15% 
Sees Ponsonntaed...........s.sesscssseessecesnsens Fiasco 3% 
Purchasing Personnel....................00:006 GB ievsiiiiex. 1% 
All Other Subscriptions...............0000000. LUG ci. 4% 
WOE Oe CIN anscsencconsenesnsse oe 2% 

Total Net Paid........... 0... SE iscsi 100% 


“MATERIALS IN DgsiGN ENGINEERING’S net paid circulation 
now exceeds 32,000. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE 
Every editorial page in MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING 








is devoted exclusively to the selection and most effective 
use of the five basic groups of engineering materials used in 
product design and manufacture. Irons & Steels, Nonferrous 
Metals, Nonmetallic Materials, Parts & Shapes, Finishes & 
Coatings. 


MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING publishes more on 
how and where to use engineering materials (including all 
developments in processing methods which affect materials 
selection) than any other magazine. 


READERSHIP 


The appeal of MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING to the 
reader rests solely on his responsibility for materials selec- 
tion. This magazine’s highly specialized editorial content 
attracts from each title-group just those men who do 
participate in materials specification. 


As a result of this screening, advertisers in MATERIALS IN 
DESIGN ENGINEERING teach all materials specifiers without 
the waste involved in covering entire title-groups which 
would include many men who do not specify materials. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Mote companies advertise engineering materials, parts and 
finishes in MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING than in 
any other magazine. (Advertising pages of MATERIALS IN 
DESIGN ENGINEERING are checked by the Lyndon Service. 
Tabulations are available on request.) 


A representative will be glad to discuss the MATERIALS IN 
DESIGN ENGINEERING market for your products. See ad- 
jacent listing for additional information. 


Materials in Design Engineering 


SELECTION & USE OF METALS, NONMETALLICS, PARTS, FINISHES 


FORMERLY 


Materials & Methods 


& A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


430 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22; N. Y. . 
ABC—ABP 
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chase of some of the following 

quantities of materials and supplies: 

...$400,000,000 in 1952 
200;000,000 in 1951 


2,500,000 in 1953* 
1'500,000 in 1953 
$300,000,000 in 1953 
Source: Machine Design 
*Engines under 60 h.p. 

The important thing about these 
products is that they are all bought 
on design specifications for inclu- 
sion in products manufactured for 
resale. Many hundreds of similar 
kinds of things are bought or speci- 
fied by the design engineers. 

A survey of a group of 22 non- 
metallic materials shows that 57.3% 
of the plants reached now use non- 
metallic materials where metals 
were formerly used. 

Of the plants covered by the sur- 
vey, 93.1% use nonmetallic parts in 
manufacturing their products, 42.5% 
use some and are considering addi- 
tional uses, and 2.5% are not now 
using them but are considering their 
use. 

An accompanying table shows 
this information analyzed by in- 
dustry. 

A new survey by the same source 
indicates how respondent organiza- 
tions use fabrics, industrial fibres or 
fibrous materials in the products 
they manufacture: 


Antifriction bearings ... 

Fasteners 

Internal combustion 
engines ...... 


Industrial finishes 


Type of Percent 
Fibrous Material: 
Felts 
Woven fabrics ... 
Coated fabrics 








Yarn, cord or cable 
Nonwoven bonded fabrics ..... 
Staple or filament fiber 

age | ; 
Knit fabrics ; 

Linters GS SE CREE ER A ESA ER 








Uses 
Insulation (thermal, acoustic, 

electrical) . % 
Padding and ‘packaging 
Plastics reinforcement . 
Fiberboard or vulcanized ber 
Rubber reinforcement ...... 
Dry filtration 
Wet tlt and seating . 

et iiltration 

ource: Materials in Design Engineering 





Here are some of the materials 
playing important roles in the orig- 
inal equipment market: 

® Irons and steels. Carbon steels; 
alloy steels; stainless steels; tool 
steels; heat resistant alloys; gray, 
malleable, modular irons. 

@ Nonferrous metals. Aluminum; 
copper, brass, bronze; magnesium; 
zinc, lead, tin; nickle; titanium; zir- 
conium; low-melting alloys; noble 
metals; rare metals; cemented car- 
bides. 

e Nonmetallic materials. Plastics; 
rubbers; silicones; vulcanized fibres; 
impregnated materials; wood-base 
materials; ceramics; refractories; 
glasses and fiberglass; carbon, 
‘graphite; industrial felts, fabrics and 
fibres; leather; paper-base materials. 
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e Parts and shapes. Sand cast- 
ings; die castings; permanent mold 
castings; centrifugal castings; shell 
mold castings; drop and press forg- 
ings; stampings; headed products; 
weldments; brazed assemblies; met- 
al powder parts; extrusions; spin- 
nings; wires and wire parts; screw- 
machine products; drawn and roll- 
formed parts; tubing and tubular 
parts; molded nonmetallics; formed 
non-metallics. 

e Finishes, coatings. Plated coat- 
ings; clad surfaces; galvanized, 
tinned metals; hard facings; paints, 
synthetics, enamels; anodized fin- 
ishes; phosphate coatings; rustproof- 
ing; chemical coloring; sprayed 
metal coatings; porcelain enamel; 
ceramic coatings; plastic and rub- 
ber; mechanical finishes. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

As in all other industries and in 
most companies, multiple buying 
influences are at work in the orig- 
inal equipment market. However, 
the design engineer tends to he 
predominant. 

He is the man who designs the 
product and has great influence in 
specifying its components. It is his 
responsibility to keep posted on all 
new developments in materials and 
components which might be in- 
cluded in the final product. It is a 
monumental job and one which 
cannot be done completely in actual 
practice, but it is the design engi- 
neer’s aim to do the best he can 
with the materials and information 
at hand. 

This information comes from vari- 
ous sources — his training, associ- 
ates among design engineers, cata- 
logs, industrial publications and his 
own clipping files. 

At the same time, he tends to 
cooperate constantly with the pur- 
chasing department, the production 
department, maintenance engineers, 
and key executives — all of whom 
have a hand in specifying and pur- 
chasing. Under the setup in most 
companies a design engineer is as- 
signed to head up each project. He 
is responsible, often under a super- 
visor, for the successful design of 
the product. Sometimes he works 
with the help of a liaison or coor- 
dinating engineer. 
= BULK PURCHASES. Once a com- 
ponent has been settled upon in the 
final design it is often bought in 
huge quantities — quantities that 
can run into the millions. 

The quantities are often specified 
long in advance of final delivery in 
order that the sellers themselves 
may have time to arrange for pro- 
duction. 


Because of all the factors in- 7 
volved in selling the O.E.M., mar- | 
keting to it is often a longe range § 
problem requiring constant and 7 
continuous sales effort. Design en- | 
gineers and other specifiers of orig- 7 
inal equipment do not buy on | 
impulse but only after long and | 
careful study. Yet because the de-— 
sign engineer’s problem is so end- ~ 
less, and because he realizes that © 
he cannot know all about every | 
possible component or use of a ~ 
material or manufacturing applica- 7 
tion, he is accessible to new ideas 7 
and products. : 

There are often many design en- | 
gineers within a company and often. 
many design engineering depart- 
ments or projects — all of whom 
must often be reached. 

A survey by one publication of 
92.3% of 12,928 metalworking plants 
in the United States employing 50 
or more workers indicates some in- 
teresting facts on the market: 


e 83% of the plants are concen- 
trated in 12 states — Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indinana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and California. 

e 90% of all metalworking em- 
ployes work in plants with 50 or 
more employes each. 

e 94% are in the 64% of plants 
that have 100 or more employes 
each. 


e 61% of the metalworking plants 
make the original equipment buying 
decisions for all plants. 

Original equipment parts, mate- 
rials, components and finishes are 
tested, approved, specified and 
bought only in plants where design 
engineering is done, according to 
this survey, and this design-engi- 
neering activity is focused in 61% 
of the plants. All other plants man- 
ufacture only from plans and speci- 
fications originating from a design- 
engineering headquarters located 
somewhere else. 

Thus there would be fewer than 
8,000 design-engineering headquar- 
ters divided as follows: 

5,775 metalworking plants with 
engineering departments designing 
machinery, equipment or appliances 
manufactured in the one plant in 
which each of these engineering de- 
partments are located. 


1,532 plants with engineering de- 
partments which design, specify, and 
buy the components for machinery 
and equipment produced in a num- 
ber of plants. These 1,532 plants de- 
sign and buy for 3,685 additional 
plants. 





@ Reaches every plant making electrically or electronically 
operated products and which has a design engineering function. 


® Cultivates this market at the design engineering level — where 


sales originate. 


© Qualifies, verifies and personally contacts readers in the field 
to insure penetrating coverage — without waste. 


® Consistently ranks among the top 10 monthly industrial 
publications in total pages of advertising carried. 


THE DYNAMIC MARKET 
... growing 50% faster than 


the Gross National Product 


Factory shipments of electrically oper- 
ated products reached an estimated 
$37.5 billion in 1954 (latest U.S. 
Census of Manufactures). At current 
production rates, the field is headed for 
a record high this year. 

Statistically, the field comprises some 
11,539 separate manufacturing plants 
having a design engineering function. 
Their products—more than 2,000 dif- 
ferent types—include all machines that 
are motor driven; electrical appliances; 
radio and electronic apparatus; com- 
mercial, industrial and military equip- 
ment—in fact, all products that require 
electricity for operation or use, from 
tiny transistorized hearing aids to giant 
electro-hydraulic power presses. 

Market segments such as computers, 
missiles, automatic controls, aircraft, 
air-conditioning, communications and 
radio-TV equipment — are expanding 
at a fantastic pace. Advanced technolo- 
gies and new developments in materials 
and components are making constant 
re-design an economic must. As the 
“engineering content” of products in- 
creases, new markets and new cus- 
tomers are created. 


THE MAGAZINE 
... depth treatment 


of engineering content 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is specifi- 
cally edited to the interests of designers 
of electrically and electronically oper- 
ated products. ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING serves its readers in all phases 
of their product development activities. 
Since product electrification is the com- 
mon denominator of reader interest, 
editorial emphasis is upon the problems 
of power application, the integration 
of control, insulation, electronics, etc. 
The magazine also deals authoritatively 
with all related problems of mechani- 
cal design, appearance design, instru- 
mentation. laboratory testing, and the 
specification of materials, metals, com- 
ponent parts and finishes. 


Its original authoritative articles by 
staff and contributing engineers... its 
penetrating case studies...its evalu- 
ation of new materials, new techniques 
and new components make it vital 
reading for engineers who must keep 
abreast of the swift progress in this 
field of design. 


... full market coverage 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING searches 
out every plant manufacturing electri- 
cally operated products. It selects for 
its primary readership those engineers, 
designers and executives who are di- 
rectly responsible for the over-all de- 
velopment of these products, or who 
are specifically concerned with the elec- 
tromechanical aspects of the design. 
These men specify and buy the mate- 
rials, components and accessory equip- 
ment which become integral parts of 
the finished products. 


..- advertising leadership 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING ranks 
among the top 10 monthly industrial 
publications in number of pages of ad- 
vertising carried...3,114 pages in 1956 
from more than 600 advertisers. About 
half the advertisements featured elec- 
trical and electronic components... 
and half featured mechanical parts and 
equipment, materials, metals and fin- 
ishes. All these products are needed 
(and purchased) to produce the huge 
volume of machinery, apparatus and 
appliances that run America electri- 
cally. 

Examine a copy of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING and see for yourself 
the depth of reader cultivation and the 
extent of advertiser recognition. A re- 
quest will bring a current issue and full 
information to your desk promptly. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY e Publishers to Industry Since 1892 @ 1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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All executives in the field would 
not agree with these findings, how- 
ever. A survey of small plants by 
another publication indicates that 
design engineers function in more 
than 10,000 establishments, many of 
them with fewer than 50 employes. 
The magazine says there are ap- 
proximately 3,500 manufacturing 
establishments in the United States 
with 20 to 49 employes and that 
nearly 2,000 of these have a design- 
engineering function. 

It is generally agreed, however, 
that every design engineer works 
at a design-engineering headquar- 
ters. 


Sources: Electrical Manufactur- 
ing; Industrial Laboratories; Ma- 
chine Design; Materials in Design 
Engineering; Product Engineering; 
Council for Technological Develop- 
ment; U. S. Department of Labor. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research ma- 
terial. 

Applied Hydraulics: 

M-1. A Study of 810 Independent Sales 
Companies in the Fluid Power Field. 
16-page study evaluates the character- 
istics of the fluid power distributor firms 
in the U.S. and Canada. Sets up an 
index for manufacturers selling products 
through. this type of outlet. 


M-2. Distributors of Hydraulic and Air 
Circuit Equipment. A directory of dis- 
tributors giving names and addresses, 
grouped by states. 

M-3. Market Analysis. 16-page analysis of 
the people who make up the market for 
hydraulic and pneumatic equipment and 
accessories. This analysis shows who 
they are, what they do, where they 
work and what they buy. This study 
includes a description of the markets for 
hydraulic and pneumatic equipment and 
accessories. 

M-4. Here’s What it Takes to Sell the 
Growing Market for Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic Equipment and Accessories in 
the United States. 53-page state-by-state 
breakdown of the major marketing areas 
in which hydraulic and pneumatic equip- 
ment and accessories are purchased for 
use in resale products, (OEM), manu- 
facturing operations, in maintenance, or 
for replacement purposes (inplant). 
Trading requirements, merchandising 
patterns and distribution factors of the 
major trading areas are compared. 


Design News: 


Data sheets showing results of a 1956 
study of manufacturer recognition in 
connection with the following products: 


M-5. Wire and Cable, electrical only. 
M-6. Adhesives. 

M-7. Adhesive Tapes (pressure sensitive). 
M-8. Bearings. 

M-9. Bellows. 

M-10. Brass and Bronze Parts. 

M-11. Cables, Remote Control. 

M-12. Capacitors. 

M-13. Carbon Graphite Products. 
M-14. Casters. 

M-15. Clamps. 





~ Reach the $7,000,000, 000 
Industrial Research Market 
through INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 


REMEMBER—Nearly 1% of all scientists and engineers in industry are 
working in research and development... 


and Industrial Laboratories’ 26,000 


readers are all key research and 
development personnel! 


e All Industrial Laboratories readers 


are handpicked. 


e Practically all Industrial Laboratories 


readers have authority to purchase! 


e Timeliness and news worthiness of 
Industrial Laboratories editorial matter 


have made Industrial Laboratories 
virtually the “news bible” of the 
research and development field. 


SOSEBITH 


el bts 








.. 
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Be in next month’s sound-selling issue of Industrial Laboratories — 
published monthly, forms close on the 5th of month prior to 
publication. Write for complete information or a representative to call. 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES PUBLISHING CO. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
offices in: 
New York * Long Island * New England * Cleveland * Chicago * Coliforsia 














M-16. Coatings. 

M-17. Coils and Metal Tubing. 
M-18. Connectors. 

M-19. Contacts 

M-20. Counting Devices. 

M-21. Die Castings. 

M-22. Drafting Equipment. 

M-23. Drill Bushings. 

M-24. Fabrics, coated and impregnated. 
M-25. Fasteners. 

M-26. Felt. 

M-27. Filters and Strainers. 

M-28. Gages. 

M-29. Gas Engines. 

M-30. Hinges, special. 

M-31. Hydraulic Equipment. 

M-32. Insulating Materials, electric. 
M-33. Lubrication. 

M-34. Metals. 

M-35. Motors, electric. 

M-36. Motor Starters and Controls. 
M-37. Plastics. 

M-38. Potentiometers and Rheostats. 
M-39. Powdered Metal Parts 

M-40. Power Transmission Equipment. 
M-41. Rectifiers, selenium. 

M-42. Relays and Solenoids. 

M-43. Seals and Gaskets. 

M-44. Silicones. 

M-45. Springs. 

M-46. Tubing, metal. 

M-47. Wear Resistant Materials. 
M-48. Wire Cloth. 

M-49. Wiring Harnesses and Cord Sets. 
M-50. Air Equipment. 

M-51. Castings. 

M-52. Couplings. 

M-53. Rubber Parts, molded. 

M-54. Switches. 

M-55. Terminals, solderless. 

M-56. Timers. 

M-57. Tube and Hose Couplings. 
M-58. Tube Fittings. 


Industrial Laboratories: 

M-59. There Are Not One but Two.. 
Brochure describing market reached by 
the publication. 

M-60. The Magazine that Reaches Every 
Industry Where Instrumentation Is Used. 

M-61. A Story of Today and Tomorrow 
Important to You Right Now. Folder 
describes student magazine issued by the 
publication. 


Materials in Design Engineering: 

M-62. Irons and Steels Market Survey. 
Study of U. S. hardgoods manufacturing 
plants as markets for carbon, low alloy, 
high alloy and stainless steels and for 
gray, ductile or modular, malleable and 
wrought iron. Data broken down by 
form and industry. 

M-63. Nonferrous Metals Market Study. 
Study of U.S. hardgoods manufacturing 
plants as markets for 15 nonferrous 
metals. Show forms in which metals are 
purchased and by industry used. 


M-64. Fabricated Materials, Parts and 
Shapes Market Study. Study of US. 
hardgoods manufacturing plants as mar- 
kets for 26 principal types of fabricated 
materials, parts and shapes. Indicated 
ferrous or nonferrous and industry used. 

M-65. Testing & Inspection Equipment 
Market Survey. Study of U.S. hardgoods 
manufacturing plants showing use of 
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more than 30 types of testing and in- 
spection equipment. SIC industry break- 
down. Shows kinds of information 
wanted by men who specify testing 
methods. 

M-66. Nonmetallic Materials & Parts Mar- 
ket Study. Analyzes markets for 22 non- 
metallic materials and parts within U.S. 
hardgoods manufacturing plants. Shows 
kind of advertising copy preferred by 
men who specify nonmetallic materials 
and parts. 

M-67. Plastics Materials & Parts Market 
Study. Market for plastics materials and 
parts within U.S. hardgoods manufac- 
turing plants, with data on 16 different 
plastics, and data on forms, SIC industry 
breakdown. 

M-68. Readership Habits of Men Inter- 
ested in Engineering Materials. Magazine 
readership habits of men in industry 
who specify engineering materials, parts 
and finishes, plus preferences of those 
who select metals, nonmetals, finishes, 
parts and shapes, etc. 

M-69. Fabrics, Industrial Fibers and 
Fibrous Materials. 15-page study in- 
cludes data on nine different types of 
industrial textile fibers and fibrous ma- 
terials. 

M-70. Market & Media Facts. Market and 
media data file in conformity with NIAA 
outline. 

M-71. Finishes and Coatings Market Sur- 
vey. Study of hardgoods plants as a 
market for organic, inorganic, metallic 
and conversion coatings as well as me- 
chanical finishes. Data are broken down 
by Standard Industrial Classification. 


M-72. Aluminum and Magnesium Market 
Study. Study of U.S. hardgoods plants 
as a market for aluminum and mag- 
nesium. Data are broken down by Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification according to 
19 different forms including sheet, strip, 
bar, tubing, forgings, castings, extru- 
sions, etc. Available about May 15th. 


M-73. Joining and Fastening Market 
Study. Study of the market for various 
welding, brazing and soldering methods; 
bonding and adhesive joining; and me- 
chanical fasteners and fastening meth- 
ods. Data are presented according to 
Standard Industrial Classification. 


M-74. Industry's Use of Tubing, Pipe and 
Tubular Parts. The market for tubing, 
pipe and tubular parts within a cross- 
section of original equipment and other 
hardgoods manufacturing plants anal- 
yzed in a survey based on information 
obtained from 528 plants in the USS. 
and reports market data on both (1) 
mechanical and structural tubing and 
(2) fluid-carrying tubing. Data are 
broken down by 16 different materials 
including steel, iron, aluminum, copper, 
nickel, magnesium, plastic, ru ir 
ceramic and glass pipe and tubing. Also 
reports form in which each of these 
is used, such as seamless, welded, ex- 
truded, molded, cast, etc. 


M-75. Industry's Use of Stainless Steel. 
The market for stainless steel within a 
cross-section of original equipment and 
other hard goods manufacturing plants 
has been analyzed in a survey based on 
information obtained from 649 plants 
in the United States and includes market 
data on the forms in which stainless 
steel is used, such as strip, sheet, bars, 
tubing, forgings, castings, wire, plate, 
powder metal parts, etc. A special sec- 
tion of the study reports specifying prac- 
tices in the chemical process and atomic 
power industries. 


Precision Metal Molding: 


M-76. Precision Metal Molding Production 
Data Book for 1957. Production data 
complete for the years 1952-1956. Com- 
piled to help marketing planning. Gives 
the scope statistically, of the trends in 
processing, total amount of parts pro- 
duced and captive vs. contract produc- 
tion. Survey covers die casting, invest- 
ment casting, permanent mold casting, 
plaster mold casting, powder metallurgy 
or shell mold casting. 


M-77. Precision Metal Molding Produc- 
tion Data Book for 1957. Production 
data complete for the years 1952-1956. 
Compiled to help marketing planning. 
Gives the scope statistically, of the 
trends in processing, total amount of 
parts produced and captive vs. contract 
production, Survey covers die casting, 
investment casting, permanent mold 
casting, plaster mold casting, powder 
metallurgy and shell mold casting. 


M-78. How 923 Plants Finish Die Cast- 
ings. Survey of finishing methods used 
on die castings reveals trends in ma- 
chining, surface preparation, finish coat- 
ing and fastening. Relative usage of vari- 
ous finishing systems (organic, electro- 
plated, chemical conversion, anodized 
and vacuum coatings) covers a three- 
year period. Study compares percentage 
of finishing done in users’ plants, parts 
suppliers’ plants and job finishing 
plants. 

M-79. Market Analysis. What products the 
readers of Precision Metal Molding in- 
quired for during a 12-month period 
is tabulated in a fold-out chart. Read- 
ers in 13 SIC groups and their inquiries 
concerning 33 product groups are pre- 
sented in cross-hatch chart. 


Purchasing News: 


Data sheets showing results of a 1956 
study of manufacturer recognition in 
connection with the following products: 


M-80. Steel, Tubing, Alloy. 

M-81. Steel, Tubing, Carbon. 
M-82. Steel, Tubing, Stainless. 
M-83. Abrasives. 

M-84. Adhesives. 

M-85. Adhesive Tapes (pressure sensitive). 
M-86. Bearings. 

M-87. Buffs. 

M-88. Capacitors. 

M-89. Carbon Graphite Products. 
M-90. Casters. 

M-91. Clamps—Jig and Fixture. 
M-92. Cord Sets. 

M-93. Counting Devices. 

M-94. Cylinders. 

M-95. Drill Bushings. 

M-96. Electrical Insulation. 

M-97. Felt Products. 

M-98. Finishes (for your products). 
M-99. Flexible Metal Hose. 
M-100. Hinges, special. 

M-101. Hose Clamps. 

M-102. Metal Cleaning Chemicals. 
M-103. Motors, Electric. 

M-104. Motor Starters. 

M-105. Nameplates. 

M-106. Oils. 

M-107. Power Transmission Equipment. 
M-108. Powdered Metal Parts. 
M-109. Pumps. 

M-110. Relays and Solenoids. 
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Mechanical 
Engineers control design 
and development in... 


ROM BAG cette. shy, 


Application of mechanical equipment to process 
machinery design requires mechanical engineers. 


b bad 
ed 


It takes M.E.’s to achieve compatibility between 
mechanical and electronic units in computers. 





This air-lubricated beari g is a dramatic tech- 
nological contribution of mechanical engineering. 


Throughout industry the 40,000 
mechanical engineers who 

read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
are basic for industrial advertisers. 
In no other publication can you reach 
so many mechanical engineers, 

at such low cost. 


Mechanical engineers GH) 
are educated €> 


to specify and buy! es 
Mechanical 
Engineering 


Published by The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Mechanical 


Engineers control design 
and development in... 





Complicated piping and duct systems, like 
these, are designed by ical engineers. 





New nies are developed with special proper- 
ties to answer mechanical engineering demands. 


A flow table used by M.E.’s to design turbine 
blades and other parts involving fluid mechanics. 
Throughout industry the 40,000 
mechanical engineers who 

read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
are basic for industrial advertisers. 

In no other publication can you reach 
86 many mechanical engineers, 

at such low cost. 


Mechanical engineers CH) 
are educated €> 


to specify and buy! aS) 
Mechanical 
Engineering 


Published by The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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M-111. Rubber Parts, molded. 

M-112. Screw Machine Products. 

M-113. Seals. 

M-114. Switches. 

M-115. Tools and Plant Supplies. 

M-116. Tube Fittings. 

M-117. Tube and Hose Couplings. 

M-118. Welding Electrodes. 

M-119. Wire Cloth. 

M-120. Wire and Cable, electric. 

M-121. Wire Terminals, electric. 

M-122. Castings. 

M-123. Containers. 

M-124. Fasteners. 

M-125. Plastics. 

M-126. Springs. 

M-127. Stampings, metal. 

M-128. Tool Steel. 
Data Sheets showing results of a 1956 
study of sources that would be consid- 
ered when buying the following metals: 

M-129. Aluminum and Alloys. 

M-130. Copper and Brass Mill Products. 

M-131. Copper and Brass Tubing. 

M-132. Magnesium and Alloys. 

M-133. Permanent Magnets. 

M-134. Steel, Alloys Bar, cold rolled. 

M-135. Steel, Alloy Bar, hot rolled. 

M-136. Steel, Alloy Sheets and Strip, cold 
rolled. 

M-137. Steel, Alloy Sheets and Strip, hot 
rolled. 

M-138. Steel, Carbon Bar, cold rolled. 

M-139. Steel, Carbon Bar, hot rolled. 

M-140. Steel, Carbon Sheets and Strip, 
cold rolled. 


M-141. Steel, Carbon Sheets and Strip, hot 
rolled. 

M-142. Steel, Long Ternes, Sheets and 
Strip. 

M-143. Steel, Silicon, Sheets and Strip. 

M-144. Steel, Stainless Bars, cold rolled. 

M-145. Steel, Stainless Bars, hot rolled. 

M-146. Steel, Stainless Sheets and Strip, 
cold rolled. 


M-147. Steel, Stainless Sheets and Strip, 


hot rolled. 

Product Design and Materials: 

M-148. Data Folder. 6-page folder in- 
cluding circulation breakdown, details 
on editorial and all other necessary in- 
formation on this publication which 
covers the expanding original equipment 
market. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Council of Independent Lab- 
oratories, 4302 East-West Highway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Society of Industrial Design- 
ers, 48 E. 49th St., New York 17. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West 39th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 

Engineering Council Research Council, 
c/o New York University, University 
Heights, New York 53. 

Industrial Designers’ Institute, 18 East 
50th St., New York 17. 

Industrial Research Institute, Inc., 100 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

National Research Council, 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 

National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Engineer. 2029 K St., Washington 
6, D. C. Published by National - scan Ma of 
Professional Engineers. Est. 1935. Editor: Ken 
neth E. Trombley. Trim size, 81/4xll!,. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, 42,305. Registered 
engineers, 35,341; engineers in training, 3,662; 
a. 2,018. — YP hy P 
imes ‘a ‘ar e 

1 ‘$450.00 $320.60 $260: 0 $160.00 0 

6 430.00 315.00 245.0! 00 
12 410.00 300.00 230. 60 160. 00 
4A colors, $150; bleed, $40. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 211. 





Automotive Industries. 
(See Metalworking). 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 
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sign News, Box 155, Englewood, Colo. 
Pabiighed by Rogers Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Edi- 
tor: R. G. Smith. Trim size, 1M/4xll,. Type 

e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published ‘st and 
Psth. Forms close 3rd and 18th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 27,096; gross, » 526. Compan- 
ies, corporate officials, gen’l mgrs., 4,156; 
dept. mgrs., supts., 1,453; engineering and 
dele, 92,985; others, 497. Rat tes— 


iP 2, P Vp P Vy P 
i $550 00 ‘sibs % 60.00 & 25.00 
24 440: 00320. 60 210. 0 


4A colors, $80; bleed, $50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 6th Ave., New 

York 20. Published by Gage Pub. Co. Est. 
1928. Editor: Frank J. Oliver. ey am. Blix 
1144. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Bnd Pile 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 22,151; gross, 24,649. Machin- 
ery, except electrical, 7,137; electrical ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies, 9,562; trans- 
portation equipment, 1,320; govt., 656; ‘profes- 
sional instruments, 1,888; others, 2,424. Rates 


Times 1 Page \y Page yy, Pi 
1 9656 00 $228 bo dict 
6 164.00 
12 370.00 398.00 157.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $50. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 159. 
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Industrial Design, 18 E. 50th St., New York 
22. Published by b age Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1953. he Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 A > Ba, Published lst. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,425; gross, 10,675. Design & 
management executives, staff members & em- 
ployes of mfrs., independent design, engi- 
neering. & architectural firms, 5,186; others, 
a 


3.170. Rates— age 
imes age age 
1 %0 $295.00 

275.00 
265.00 





485.00 
12 465.00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, 15%. 





Industrial Revlpment News. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 
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Industrial Laboratories, 201 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by The Industrial Labora- 
tories = Co. i ine — paved i; 
Glenn. Trim size, 83xll1/%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close oth: Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 25.457: gross, 28,448. Industrial 
laboratories, companies, executives; research, 
development, control and test engineers; 
pilot plant engineers, research group leaders, 
research chemists and metallurgists, engi- 
neering libraries and laboratory purchasing 
agents, 19,474; govt. laboratories, including 
research, development, control and test en- 
gineers of laboratories in branches of armed 
services, and other govt. depts., laborator 
directors, instructors of university researc 
laboratories, executives and department 
heads of independent laboratories and re- 
search oe a ier a Pe hy P 
Times age age age age 

1 = $575.00 $430.00 $320°00 ‘$245 00 

6 555.00 415.00 310.00 235.00 
12 530.00 400.00 300.00 220.00 
4A colors, $95; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 162. 





Instrument Manufacturing. 
(See Manufacturing Industries). 





Instruments and Automation. 
(See Manufacturing Industries). 
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Machine Design, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 
13. Published by Penton Pub. Co. Est. 1929. 
Editor: Colin Carmichael. Trim sizé, 81/4x111/. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 30 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 36,025; gross, 39.769. Ordnance, 
268; primary metal industries, 278; fabri- 
cated metal products, 1,076; machinery, 
13,088; electrical (gett 6,723; transporta- 
tion equipment, 5,933; a essional and scien- 
tific instruments, 2,163; govt., 988; others, 
ao. meh’ n ih P 4 P 
imes age lage age 

i $700.00 $357 50 $182.50 

13 640.00 335.00 171.25 

26 610.00 320.00 167.50 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $50. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see insert at page 156 
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MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





Magazine of Standards, 70 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. Published by American Standards 
ame. Inc. Est -.- ditor: Rar ti en. 
ubscription, . Trim size, 4x1 lil/,. pe 
ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/. Published eth, 
Forms close 30th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, 9,474; gross, 9,750. Con- 
—. ys Rates - y P 
imes age age age age 
r goose seo ts008 $ aso 
6 225.00 162.00 135.00 85.50 
12 200.00 144.00 120.00 76.00 
Color, sliding scale; bleed, 15%. 


@ AB 


Materials in Design Engineering, formerly 
Materials & Methods, 4 Park Ave., New 
York 22. Published by Reinhold Publishing 
rs Est 180 Editor: ai By caser: Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. Forms close 
Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 30.716; gross, 32,127. Assembled 
metal products, equipment, machinery, 17,415; 
commercial processing plants and parts mfrs., 
2,568; transportation, mines, non-metal mfrs., 
3,755; metal producers, 1,389; federal, state, 
municipal, 1,502; consulting and _ contracting 
engineers, 2,374; trade assns., libraries, in- 
Sacer, students, 1,329; others, 1,021. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1, Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $675.00 $510.00 $364.00 ‘$267. 
6 658.00 492.00 350.00 254.00 
12 644.00 476.00 342.00 248.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $40. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 161. 








Mechanical Catalog, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1912. Editor: 
8. A. Tucker. Controlled. Trim size, 81/ox1 IY. 
ype page, 7x10. Published Sept. 30. Kgency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation 1956 edition, sworn, 15,112; 
gross, 15,552. Rates—Standard catalogs: 1 
Pages, $1,250; ladditional payee Sai0’ sock | 

» 91,250; iti $ sh. 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $50. ee 





Design Engineering 





serves Canada’s 
4 billion dollar 
original equipment market 


MARKET: 


Government figures show an expen- 
diture of over $4 billion for com- 
ponent parts, materials and industrial 
finishes in 1955. It is a dynamic, 
rapidly expanding field with a great- 
growth sales volume potential sec- 
ond to none in the world. 


EDITORIAL: 


The only monthly technical business 
publication serving the needs and 
interests of engineers responsible 
for the specification of components 
and materials at the product design 
level of industry. 


CIRCULATION: 


A personalized circulation of 6300 
ensures direct and efficient coverage 
of the concentrated heart of design 
leadership and growth. D.E. readers 
instigate new ideas; create and im- 
prove products; specify and buy for 
their company end-use products. 


Write for our NIAA Market and Media 


file. No charge. of course. 


DE 1956 advertis- 
ing lineage shows 
a 46% increase over 
1955! 


First quarter 1957 
— 30% higher 
than the same pe- 
riod in 1956! 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Design Engineering 





Mechanical 
Engineers control design 
and development in... 


Complex mechanical designs are required through. 
out this electronically controlled milling machine. 


From the ground up, it takes 14 kinds of mechani- 
cal engineering to design this supersonic ramjet. 


Automotive design and development encompass 
body, chassis, power plant, and even accessories. 
Throughout industry the 40,000 
mechanical engineers who 

read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
are basic for industrial advertisers. 

In no other publication can you reach 
.so many mechanical engineers, 

at such low cost. 


Mechanical engineers 
are educated 
to specify and buy! 


os 
Mechanical 
Engineering 


Published by The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
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| Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., New 


York 18. Published by The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1907. Editor: 
J. J. Jaklitsch, Jr. Serves mechanical engineer- 
ing profession including A.S.M.E. member- 
ship and industry at_ large. ey $7. 
Trim size, 814x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 

cols. Publishe Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 39,965: ross, 45,110. Mfg., 
25,925; commercial and_ service industries, 
1,087; public utilities, 2,212; professional serv- 
ices, 2,530; contracting and construction, 904; 
educational, 2,635; gov’t., 3,145; others, 2,284. 
Times OL Vp P, Vy P 
imes lage age Wy Page 

i $680.00 $370.00 $200.00 

645.00 350.00 185.00 

12 555.00 325.00 175.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $50. 

ses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 163, 164, 166, 509. 


Nondestructive Testing, 1109 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Published by Society for Non- 
destructive Testing, Inc. 1942: Editor: Philip 
D. Johnson. Subscription, $6. Type ge, 7x 
10; 2 cols, 3%. Published bimonthly Jan. 
Forms close 1Sth prec. Agency discounts, 
>. og ey 3, ‘1 0%, 3,844. 
ates—1l page, i 72 page, i "44 page, 
$60. Color é bleed rates on request. 








Precision Metal Molding, 812 Huron Road 
Cleveland 15. Published by Industria! Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1943. Editor: P. R. Kalischer. Trim 
size, 8l/xlll,. Type page: 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 20,632; gross, Corporate 
officers, owners, mgrs., administrative and 
production officials, 7,923; engineers, 9,370; 
ones 1 2,008; appre. Ls, get 
imes age lage age age 
1 = $450.00 $385.00 $285.00 ‘$210.00 
340.00 250.00 175.00 
230.00 





6 410.00 f 
315.00 160.00 


12 380.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $50. 
& Development, 216 E. 49th 


Product Desi 

St., New York 17. Published by Franklin H. 
Johnson, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Robert L. 
Davis. aupe page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished th prec. Forms close Sth. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 37,641; gross, 40,509. Presidents, 
owners, vice-presidents and general man- 
agers, 4,216; chief engineers, chief drafts- 
men, chief research engineers, chief devel- 
opment engineers, independent design con- 
sultants, 29,936; production managers, supts., 
tool designers, 2,435, purchasing, 733; others, 
1,371. Rates—1/9 po (314x434), $200; 2/9 
page (314x934), $400. 





Product Desi File, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Compiled and distributed an- 
nually 4% Sweet's Catalog Service, division 
of F. W. Dodge Corp. Ist issue 1942. A bound 
file of manufacturers’ market-specialized cata- 
logs, used as a source of buying informa- 
tion by product development and design men 
in important manufacturing establishments in 
the mechanical industries and in independent 
product design organizations. 

Distribution, 18,000, to qualified design en- 
cen. executives and research specialists. 
atalogs in Product Design File consist of 
multiples of four Typography and 
color printing as trim page size, 
83xll inches. Complete service includes 
catalog design, or such assistance as may 
be desired, printing, filing, distribution and 
use of confidential market lists. Print-Your- 
Own service includes design, filing, distri- 
bution and use of market lists. Full mechan- 
ical requirements on request. Charges on 
request, based on uniform rate scale for 
varying combinations of services required. 
No agercy commission. No cash discount. 
Note: Combination charges for catalogs dis- 


ages. 
esired. 


tributed also in Plant Engineering File, Ma- 
chine Tool Catalogs, Architectural File, In. 
dustrial Construction File or Light Construc. 
tion File, and for two or more catalogs in 
any number of files. Branch offices in Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los An- 
eles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
t. Louis and San Francisco. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 


® ABD 


Product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
lishing Co. Est. 1930. Editor: E. J; Tangerman. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., i Published 5th. Forms 
close 10th. Agenc iscounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 34,947; gross, 37,250. Mfrs. of 
assembled metal products, equipment & ma- 
chinery, 25,409; commercial processing plants 
& parts mfrs., 2,155; railroads & other_trans- 
portation services, 1,545; consulting & con- 
tracting engineers & firms, 3,051; producers 
of metals, 604; gov'ts., 913; others, 1,627, 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page 23;Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 = g7eido «$547.00 $417.00 $288. 
6 741.00 519.00 396.00 274.00 
12 707.00 496.00 381.00 264.00 

4A colors, $90; bleed, $45 for first page in 

any one issue; additional consecutive pages, 





$40. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Product Engineering’s Product Design Digest 
Issue published mid-Oct. as an extra issue of 
Product Engineering. Rate earned in regular 
issues determines rate in Design Digest issue, 


Research & Engineering, 103 Park Ave., New 
York 17. Published a Relyea Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1955. Editor: Melvin Mandell. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 7th. Fodas close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 28,181; gross, 31.653. Technical 
managers in all branches of industry and 
their assistants, 24,031; research and develop- 
ment, including U.S., 4,018; others, 159. Rates 


Times 1Page 2,;Page '/, Page 1/3; Page 
a a eo 
6 665.00 580.00 415.00 300.00 
12 635.00 50.00 385.00 270.00 


Thomas Register of American Manufacturers. 
(See Manuf-.cturing Industries.) 


CANADA 














(CAB 


Design Engineering. 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co. Est. 1955. Trim size, 8I4x1ll4. T. 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 36th 
4 Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 6,067; gross, 6,534. Fabricated 
steel products, 1,819; transportation equip- 
ment, 590; electrical apparatus, 817; misc. 
mfig., 804; Govt., 189; consulting-contracting, 
i mapa ees Rea UP hy P 
imes age age age age 
1 $288.00 $215.00 $148.00 $128. 
6 A 180.00 128.00 108.00 
160.00 108.00 90.00 
4A colors; red, blue, $65; green, yellow, 
orange, $75; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 165. 





Product Design and Materials, 146 Bates 
Road, Montreal 8, Que. Published by Wal- 
lace Pub. Co. Est. 1956. Editor: Monte Kwin- 
ter. Controlled. Trim size, 1114xlll4. Type 
page, 7xl0. Published bi-monthly. Circulation, 
sworn, 6,759. Rates— 


i P 2, P. lp P Vy Pr 
= $248 D0 Risto Asoo fino 00 
180.00 130.00 105.00 


1 $245.00 
6 200.00 " 
4A colors: red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 15%. 
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W HEN you see this emblem — in a 

business publication’s:promotional copy in the 
advertising business papers, on folders, circulars 
and other promotion — you are being reminded that 
the publication has filed complete media data 

and the factual story of its market. editorial 
services, market surveys, and similar information in 
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Diesel Industry 


See also Power Generation; Marine; Farm 
Operating Equipment; Railroads; others 


“After market’ increases significance 
with over 2 million engines in operation 


CURRENT TRENDS 


a THE MORE THAN 2 MILLION DIESEL 
ENGINES currently in operation are 
used principally for three power 
applications: for vehicular or trac- 
tion power, as a prime mover for 
electric generation and as a prime 
mover for other driven equipment, 
such as pumps, compressors, etc. 

These engines require repair and 
servicing, and at least one-third will 
undergo complete top and bottom 
repairs before the year is out. Thus, 
the so-called “after market” is a 
considerable factor in selling the 
diesel industry. 

The significance of this segment 
of the market becomes apparent 
with the realization that while 
about 900,000 engines will be sub- 
ject to servicing of this type, only 
about 225,000 new engines will be 
produced during 1957. The “after 
market” will continue to increase 
in importance as time passes, since 
each year the number of diesel en- 
gines requiring repairs and services 
will grow larger in proportion to 
the number of new engines being 
produced. 


There are offsetting factors, how- 
ever, which indicate possible new 
markets for original diesel equip- 
ment. Current interest in light- 
weight high-speed passenger trains 
may open railroading to additional 
purchases of equipment. In truck- 
ing operations, there is a movement 
in the direction of seeking more 
horsepower in lighter weight en- 
gines. Greater consumer and indus- 
trial demands upon municipal elec- 
tric power generation is being met 
with the development of more effi- 
cient, more compact and more 
powerful diesel engines. Mining and 
construction operations are making 
greater use of diesel power. Even 
in the agricultural field, where de- 
clining activity had been seen as 
having an adverse effect upon po- 
tential diesel sales, growing re- 
quirements for irrigation pumping 
and for electrical power generation 


are expected to augment the mar- 
ket during 1957. 

Within the next few years it is 
anticipated that more super- 
charged diesel engines will be of- 
fered, thus giving more horsepower 
in smaller packages. Supercharging 
has opened a market that, because 
of the weight factor, had hitherto 
been closed to diesel engines. Some 
industry members believe -that it 
will make diesels competitive in 
every respect with small industrial 
gasoline engines. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Diesel engines are manufactured 
by dozens of different companies. 
They may be made by tractor 
manufacturers, by automobile man- 
ufacturers, by construction machin- 
ery manufacturers and others. 

There are, however, 43 manufac- 
turers classified essentially as diesel 
engine makers. They are expected 
to produce about 225,000 engines 
this year, ranging from 3 to more 
than 3,000 horsepower each. 

There are more than 2 million 
diesel engines in service today, in- 
cluding dual fuel and gas engines. 

An accompanying table shows 
their breakdown by market cate- 
gories. 

1956 statistics, and sales outlook 
for 1957, in both original equipment 
and “after market” parts and serv- 
ices, are seen as follows: 


= GENERAL INpustry. The field 
ranges from small stand-by units 
of 10 h.p. to huge engines employed 
by aluminum reduction plants, lum- 
ber operations, saw mill rigs and 
metal stamping plants. Annual pro- 
duction will be some 23,800 units, 
and perhaps 100,000 or more engines 
will be overhauled. 

Because of the wide range of uses, 
it is difficult to establish averages 
for overhaul periods, but about once 
in two years of operation is con- 
sidered a safe figure for estimates. 


» PETROLEUM. Availability of reli- 
able, fast service is a major sales 


factor in this field. Production is 
seen at some 16,000 engines. 


= Mrninc. Because of hard service 
in this field, aggravated by exces- 
sive dirt conditions, average period 
between overhauls in mining opera- 
tions is about one year. Each of the 
52,000 engines in this field, conse- 
quently, will be subjected to a re- 
pair or rebuilding job during 1957. 
Annual production of new engines 
for mining use is expected to be 
9,200. 

Engines are chiefly used for mine 
locomotives, shovels, bulldozers, 
trucks, conveyors, compressors, 
generator sets and for many types 
of special mining equipment. 


= Rarroaps are approaching full 
dieselization of their locomotive 
equipment. At year’s end, there 
were some 24,500 diesel locomotives 
in service, with about 3,200 sched- 
uled for 1957 production. Railroad 
diesels are primarily heavy-duty 
medium speed engines in the horse- 
power range of 800 to 2,000. Small 
high speed diesels are used in the 
industry for mechanical refrigera- 
tion of reefer cars and for air con- 
ditioning of passenger cars; there 
are about 150,000 refrigerator cars 
currently in service. 


= CONSTRUCTION represents the 
largest market for volume use of 
diesel engines. The Federal high- 
way program, flood control projects, 
and suburban housing developments 
will spark the growth of this market 
during 1957. About 75,000 diesel 
units are expected to be produced 
this year for construction purposes. 
About 16 months is the average 
between-overhaul time in _ this 
tough field. Diesel engines power a 
wide variety of construction equip- 
ment, including track and wheel- 
type tractors and bulldozers, grad- 
ers, motor-scrapers, shovels, cranes, 
draglines, ditchers, rock crushers, 
compressors, generator sets, etc. 


= AGRICULTURE. Seasonal work de- 
mands cause variation in estimates 
of operative periods between repair 
work. Many spot repairs and inter- 
mediate adjustments are made, but 
an overall average of about two and 
one-half years of operation is gen- 
erally accepted. New engines to the 
total of 42,000 will be produced for 
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Agriculture (including irrigation) 





% of total 
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“= 193;UuU 
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agricultural operations during 1957, 
and something over 145,000 diesels 
will be overhauled. 


= Marine. Development of inland 
waterways and defense program 
needs are expected to keep produc- 
tion and sales in this field at good 
levels during 1957. Some 8,000 new 
engines will probably be produced 
during 1957. 


= HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION. It is 
estimated that 85% of the buses 
used in city and _ cross-country 
transportation are dieselized. For 
1957 production for this market will 
be some 32,000 units. 

In trucking, 1956 witnessed a con- 
tinuance of the marked increase 
previously noted in the use of die- 
sels in the medium-heavy type 
truck market. For both buses and 
trucks, estimated 1957 production 
will reach some 32,000 units. 


= MUuNICIPAL AND UTILITY. With 
periods between overhaul averag- 
ing about every two years, and with 
18,000 engines said to be in use 
in this type of operation, 1957 
should see about 9,000 diesels up 
for repair. Annual production will 
be about 2,000 to 3,000 units. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The diesel market consists of 
three main fields: (1) the manu- 
facturers of diesel engines and parts 
— and their suppliers, distributors 
and factory branches; (2) the inde- 
pendent repair shops; and (3) the 
users of diesel equipment, many of 
whom also conduct repair and over- 
haul operations. 

In another sense, the market has 
been divided into two major seg- 
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Source: Diesel Progress 


ments — the original equipment 
market, or the engines and com- 
ponents produced annually; and the 
aftermarket. 


= OricinaAL Equipment. Manufac- 
turers who buy diesel engines for 
use in the equipment they make 
represent the largest single source 
of engine sales. One estimate is that 
approximately 70% of all diesels 
produced are used in OEM. 


™ AFTERMARKET. Diesels in service 
consumed 8.3 billion gallons of fuel 
in 1956, and 445 million gallons of 
lube, with a value of $1.7 billion. 

While diesel engines have a long 
service life, they require periodic 
overhaul and replacement of parts. 
Thus there is a continuous market 
for parts replacements, new assem- 
blies such as fuel pumps, silencers, 
heat exchangers, and the like. 

The average engine has been esti- 
mated at 126 h.p. with six cylinders. 
A ring set for such an engine costs 
$8.70 per cylinder, or $52.20 per set. 
The liners cost $29.24 each, or 
$175.44 per set. Complete overhaul 
cost has been estimated at an aver- 
age of $8.60 per horsepower. 

These are examples only. More 
than $500 million is estimated to be 
spent in the diesel aftermarket. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In the purchase of diesel equip- 
ment, owners, shop superintendents, 
operators and others all have a 
voice in what new equipment is to 
be bought. The farmer himself is a 
critical influencing factor in agricul- 
ture. Consulting and design engi- 
neers and naval architects specify 
types, horsepower, parts and acces- 
sories in the municipal, utility, 
marine and some other segments of 
the user industry. 


There are an estimated 1,300 to 
1,500 diesel engine and equipment 
distributors in the country and 
about the same number of inde- 
pendent service and repair shops. 
Complete details of their operation- 
al practices are shown in an accom- 
panying table. 

Of the franchised dealer service 
shops, 100% complete top and bot- 
tom overhaul, 80% perform in-shop 
nozzle repair and 64% perform in- 
shop pump repair. 

Of the independents, 98% are 
believed to do complete top and 
bottom overhauls, 63% perform in- 
shop nozzle repair, and 48% per- 
form in-shop pump repair. 

Both groups will work on any 
engine that is brought into their 
shops. Both have influence with 
buyers of new equipment and are © 
often consulted by prospective en- — 
gine purchasers. : 

Large companies often maintain — 
and repair their own diesel equip- — 
ment but more and more independ- | 
ent service shops are springing up. ~ 


@ MANUFACTURERS. Engineering per- | 
sonnel assist in buying or determin- ~ 
ing the specifications for diesel en- ~ 
gines, equipment and accessories, — 
Design engineers are sometimes im- ~ 
portant, especially where diesels — 
enter the original equipment mar- ~ 
ket to power machines built by an- — 
other manufacturer. 


Diesel i 
Progress; U.S. Bureau of the Cen- — 
sus. 


Sources: Diesel Power; 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copies of the following research 
studies. 
Diesel Power: b 
N-1. 1957 Outlook for Diesel Engine” 

Sales. Summary of Andrews’ Board study | 

outlining number of diesel engines in’ 

each major industrial category and pro- — 

jected sales for 1956. 3 


N-2. Diesel Power Market and Media Re-~ 
port. 24-page booklet analyzes the diesel — 
market, gives breakdown of the market ~ 
by industry, describes policies and serv- — 
ices of the publication. Gives results of © 
surveys to service companies. Also con- © 
tains NIAA presentation. 5 


Diesel Progress: 


N-3. Diesel Progress Market and Media ~ 
File. 8-page booklet gives history and — 
background of publication, defines the ~ 
market, discusses market trends, fuels ” 
and lubricants, analyzes dieselization in — 
each major category of use; outlines cit- — 
culation and advertising policies. oi 


ASSOCIATION 


_ Diesel Engine Manufacturers Associa: 
. 2000 K St. N.W., Washington 6, 











Diesel Industry 


HERE'S WHY 
DIESEL PROGRESS 


Pinpoints the Buyers That Advertisers Want: 


NEXT DIESEL ENGINE CATALOG 
CLOSES APRIL 1, 1958 


Talks the Buyer's Language: 


Do You Know Your Diesel Market? 


There will be 226,150 diesel, dual fuel and gas engines 
produced in 1957. Diesels in use today: 2,190,000 
—, 8.3 billion gallons of diesel fuel and 465 
million gallons of lubricating oil were used in 1957 — 
a total dollar volume of $1.7 billion. 

(For more information write for complete Diesel 
Progress Market Data File.) 
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Survey of the After Market 


A survey conducted among 2700 readers of a publication in this field 
showed the following results from a 31% response, totaling 434 diesel engine 
and equipment distributors and 393 independent service and repair shops: 
Average diesel experience — 10 years. The newness of this diesel after market 

shows up in both the franchised dealers and distributors’ category as well as 

among the independent service and repair shops. The average experience in 
both categories is 10 years of diesel service and repair work. 


What type of repairs are performed — 


Franchised dealer service shops 
100%, of the respondents do complete top and bottom overhaul. 
80% perform in-shop nozzle repair. 
64% perform in-shop pump repair. 

Independent Service & Repair Shops 
98% of respondents do complete top and bottom overhauls. 
63% perform in-shop nozzle repair. 
48% perform in-shop pump repair. 


What engines do they work on — 


Both groups will work on any engine that is brought into their shop. For that 
reason most gave the names of more than one engine. The breakdown is as 
follows: 
Engine Franchised Dealers Independents 

%, of respondents who worked on these engines. 
Caterpillar 399 369 
International Harvester 


Buda 


All Others 


Influence on new engine purchases 


Over 50% of the independent service and repair shop men stated that they 
were consulted by prospective engine purchasers. 

Over 80% of the franchised dealers and distributors answered the same ques- 
tion affirmatively. 


Parts purchases 


While the role of purchasing consultant is important—the real market lies in 
what these service men buy, and from whom they order. 

Most service men bought from several sources; however, the major percent 
figures fell in the following four categories: 

Bought Parts From Franchised Service Dealers Independent Service 
Engine distributor 9 309 
Independent Parts jobber 

Engine manufacturer 

Direct from parts manufacturer ... 


Engine uses 


When queried as to what industrial category the majority of their engines fell 

into, the outcome was: 
For Franchised Service For Independent Service 

Highway Transportation 9 259 

Construction 

Agriculture 

Logging 

General Industry 

Petroleum 

Mining 

Railroad 


Average number of repairs perfermed annually by: 


Independent Service & Repair Shops 
Franchised Dedf@r Service Shops 


The size of the after market can be estimated in this fashion: 


Average number of overhauls per respondent 

Average horsepower of engines reported 

Total franchised and independent service subscribers 

Total number of engines overhauled annually by 

2700 readers 504,900 
Total horsepower of engines repaired annually by 

2700 readers 63,617,400 hp. 
Average cost per horsepower for overhaul 7.50 


Total gross expenditure for annual repair by 
service shops $477,130,500.00 


Source: Diesel Power 
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Diesel Engine Catalog. 816 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. Ship plates to 
Diesel Progress, Long Prairie, inn. Pub- 
lished by Diesel Engines, Inc. Est. 1935. Trim 
size, 101x137. Type page, 9x12; 3 cols., 234. 
Published May 15. Forms close April 1. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,532; gross, 
10,645. Engine and equipment mirs. and dist., 
1,759; municipalities, 598; contractors, 699; 
original equipment mfrs., 968; oil industry, 
653; bus and truck fleets, 550; libraries, 
schools, students, 2,591; others, 2,714. Rates— 


see Diesel Progress. : ; 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Diesel Engineering Handbook, 80 Lincoln 
Ave., Stamford, Conn. Published by Diese] 
Publications, Inc. Editor: B. P. merson. 
Price, $8.50. Trim size, 81/4x1l114. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,000. Rates—1l page, - 
$400; addtl. pages, $350. 

Standard red, yellow, blue, $85; bleed, 10%. 


@ CPA ABD 


Diesel Power. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published by Diesel_ Publications, Inc. 
Est.< 1923: Editor: Brian P. Emerson. Subscrip- 
tion; $4. Trim size, Bel a Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ABC, 12,961; gross, 17,600. En- 
goons. 96; motor transport, 779; railroads, 
79; engine and eqpt. mfrs., 1,063; utilities, 
municipalities, 575; dist., 2,015; schools and 
students, 1,247; govt. officials, 907; petroleum 
industry, 646; diesel service and repair shops, 
1,123; industrial and com., 2115; contrac- 
tors, 762; others, 1,175. 

Circulation, BPA, 16,248; gross, 17,766. Paid 
— ee 2h P y 
imes age age Page 1/, Page 

1 $540.00 $435.00 $325.00 $220.00 

6 505.00 405.00 300.00 

12 475.00 375.00 275.00 
4A red, yellow, blue, $80; bleed, 10%. 


PAI VAC 


Diesel Progress, 816 N. La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. Ship plates to Diesel 
Progress, Long Prairie, Minn. Published by 
Diesel Engines, Inc. Est. 1935. Editor: Rex 
W. Wadman. Trim size, 101x132. Type 
page. 9x12; 3 and 4 cols. ublished 5 
orms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 16,454; gross, 17,508. Consultin 
and govt. engineers, 860; municipalities on 
utilities, 1,473; road bldg., earth moving, 
contractors, 2,128; engine and equip. mfrs., 
and dist., 2,765; petroleum industry, 1,549; 
transportation companies, 2,818; marine, 1,058; 
strip mines, 770; lumber and_ logging, 56]; 
original equipment mfrs. and dist., 1,737; 
— -“ gy 718. oy 
imes age age age 1/3 Page 
1 $600.00 $495.00 “$410.00 ‘$245.00 
7 550.00 440.00 365.00 230.00 
*13 485.00 385.00 320.00 210.00 
*The 7th and 13th ins. provide for space in 
the Diesel Engine Catalog. 
“ red, 20%; other 4A colors, 35%; bleed, 








Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 169. 





MacRae‘s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





Modern Railroads. 
See Railroads. 





Thomas’ Register. 
See Manutacturing Industries. 





CANADA 


Canadian Diesel and Power, 116 Richmond 
St. W., Toronto 1, Ont. Published by B. L. 
Smith-McCarthy Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1986. Edi- 
tor. Wm. Freeman. Trim size, 814x114. Ty 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. 5. Forms close 20th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Aug. 1956, 
4,537; gross, 4,590. Rates— 


Ti 1 Page 2 
mes jase “i780 # BOtO '$ B50 
108.00 90.00 ~~ 63.00 ~ 39.00 


4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
TO G@SERS... 


PUBLICATION DATA 


In looking for information about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Publications” 


on page 16. 


MARKET DATA 


In looking for data regarding a trade, industry 
or profession, refer to “Index to Markets,”’ 


on page ll. 


CANADA 


Canadian publications are indexed separately 
on page 32. 
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Electrical 


(See also Power Generation, Applications and Services) 


Utilities, distribution and construction 
branches all forsee sound future 


CURRENT TRENDS 
= THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY in the 
United States logically subdivides 
into three major sections of opera- 
tion — utilities, distribution and 
construction — each of which has 
its individual marketing problems 
and procedures and its own set of 
statistical data. 

The discussion which follows is 
therefore subdivided accordingly. 


‘tilities 

New record highs for the genera- 
uon and sale of electric power were 
set once again during 1956. 

A number of factors are at work 
to make for generally optimistic 
predictions for 1957 and the long- 
range future. They include: 

@ Commitment by the industry to 
spend more than $300 million over 
a 6-year period for the develop- 
ment of nuclear power 

e Continued drive toward larger 
generating units 

e Intensified interest in use of 
combination of steam and gas tur- 
bine cycles 

e Increased attention given high- 
voltages for underground transmis- 
sion because of growing scarcity of 
rights-of-way 

@ Greater efforts toward coordi- 
nation of utility sales with other 
segments of the industry. 

One forecast, based on national 
population and industrial trends, 
predicts that by 1970 residential 
sales will quadruple, industrial 
sales will double, and commercial 
sales will triple their respective 
1955 totals. 

This same source estimates that 
capital investment by the electrical 
utilities industry will reach $8 bil- 
lion per year, double the 1955 fig- 
ure, in 1970. 


Distribution 

A year-end survey conducted by 
a leading business publication re- 
veals that the nation’s wholesalers 
are anticipating an average 6% in- 
crease this year over 1956 dollar 
sales totals. 
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However, this is not necessarily an 
optimistic statement by this section 
of the industry, for the estimated 
dollar increase is largely based on 
higher prices for apparatus and 
supplies. At the same time, a pre- 
dicted 5% average increase in op- 
erating costs for distributors this 
year may result in an intense profit 
squeeze. 

For dealers, the appliance market 
is expected to hold its own during 
1957. Consumer spending shows evi- 
dences of surging upward again 
after a levelled off 1956. However, 
increased prices of major appli- 
ances, combined with an expected 
drop in housing starts and tightened 
consumer credit may act to reduce 
dollar volume, unit volume or both. 

While only 11% of the nation’s 
farmers were electrified 20 years 
ago, more than 94% have central 
station service today. Heavier de- 
mand by farmers means that exist- 
ing systems will require increased 
capacities and more equipment. 


Construction 

By specific markets within this 
segment of the electrical field, here 
is the 1957 outlook: 

e Industrial. Capital spending, 
which carries with it installation of 
new and additional electrical equip- 
ment, is expected to rise some 14% 
this year throughout industry. Many 
existing plants have indicated a 
trend towards electrical moderniza- 
tion as a means of achieving lower 


production costs and greater operat- 
ing efficiency. 4 
With the nation-wide industrial? 
swing towards automation, in- 
creased machinery horsepowers and © 
greater use of powered materials © 
handling equipment are in the off- © 
ing. Such items as panelboards, ~ 
starters, heating and air condition- ~ 
ing systems, power centers and bus © 
ducts are expected to find expanded © 
markets. 


¢ Institutional. Increased spend-~ 
ing for public school construction 
during 1956 is expected to be topped © 
by an additional 8% this year, while © 
private school construction is fore- 7 
seen at some 3% higher. Better | 
lighting is being stressed, bringing © 
in its wake increased service en- | 
trances, more switching devices and © 
greater volume of wiring. In elec- 
trical installation alone, estimates — 
indicate a $30 million increase for © 
the 1957 school market over 1956's © 
total of $312 million. a 

While hospital construction is ex- ~ 
pected to continue to decline this © 
year, it may well be offset by in- © 
creased church construction, and by 7 
anticipated increases in sewer and | 
water facility construction. a 

Government building is also on © 
the upswing, sparked by the Fed- 
eral highway program, which should 
lead to greatly expanded sales of 
road lighting equipment and sup- 
plies. 


®Residential. While home build- 
ing and electrical work are expected 
to continue a slight decline during 
1957, the trend towards more ex- 
pensive homes is likely to result in 
increased electric living features 
within the individual residence. 


Production of Electric Energy by Ownership—wMillions of Kwhr 


Power Companies 


Production % Total Production 
10,794 


144,289 
158,052 
180,248 
185,850 


7. 


go 
on 
om 
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16,894 
24,484 
28,866 
28,000 
26,960 
29,877 
35,373 
38,102 


SI ISI & co & 00 20 00 00 C00 C0 4 
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89,064 
100.670 


*Estimated by Electrical World 


Federal Agencies _& Power District Systems 


Municipal, State 
Cooperatives 
% Total bie % Total Production % Total 


LO 


Minmmocwitrr’® § * * * * 
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6.2 3,411" 0. 
Source: Federal Power Commission. 
Table Prepared by Electrical World 
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with ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 
you sell the market 
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Your cus mene oe EL&2P REACHES THE MEN AT THE TOP 


EL42P's circulation 
is concentrated in 
this segment of 
industry personnel 


positions and hold the buying — eet 
€ of the | 1 ey 4 in- i and passed along 
ands ei to this important 


group. 


Skilled Labor 
105,060 


Clerical Employees 
166,000 


$ THE KEY MEN WHO 
INCE + DECIDE * SPECIFY 
ION DOLLAR POWER MARKET 


ar Mim mocwisrn’® § * * * + 





you KNOW 
THEY GET IT! 


Every year every reader of EL&P 
is checked by the reader audit 
card shown at the right. This card 
shows who he is—where he is— 
what he is. It carries his signature 
and states that he wants to receive 
EL&P. It tells how long he has 
been reading the magazine— how 
many others in his department 
read his copy—what other maga- 
zines he reads in the field. 

There is an IBM verification 
card on file for every reader of 
Electric Light and Power. Proof 
that industry key men get the 
magazine and want it. 


EL&P MAINTAINS 


POSITIVE CIRCULATION CONTROL 


There is An IBM Card 

Like This For Every Reader 
Verification Mailings Run 
Over 96%* 


UTILITY 

Ark. Power & Light 
Idaho Power Co. 
Central Ill. Light Co. 


Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co.. | 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co. | 


This Duplication 
Study Shows That 
Without EL&P You 
Miss Thousands 
of important 
industry Buyers 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 


Penna. Electric Co. 


Phila. Electric Co. 


San Diego Gas & Electric 
So. Calif. Edison Co. 


Public Service Gas & Elec. 


| Receive | Per Cent 
| Receive | Number | Electrical Dupti- 
ELaP |ofReplies| World 


| 

j cation 
| | 

, 2. 4 . 36 (| 44.0 

| | 3 | 470 

2 6] 43.0 

26 | 52.0 

12 | 24.0 

57.0 


Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co.. | 


Penna. Power & Light Co. i 


1,587 1,146 


+ + 4 4 


* (Changes and additions account for about 5%.) 


Editorial 


The Month In Perspective 

EEI Sets Sights On America’s Growth 

EL&P’s Report To The Nation 

X-Ray Checks Live Transmission 
Splices Successfully 

Fluid Assignments Even Clerk’s Work 
Load 

Iranian Desert Approach to System 
Planning 

A Ten-Year Residential Load - Building 
Program—Part II—The Target Program 

Meter Tests ... The Right Amount At 
the Right Time 

Three Years With REA 

Washington News 


Percentage of Readers 
Who Had 


Read Read 
Some Most 


54% 34% 
59 31 
62 34 
42 30 
21 12 
40 20 


45 27 


18 
23 
47 
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e Commercial. A possible decline 
in the construction of new stores 
and other mercantile establishments 
is expected to be completely offset 
by a marked increase in the erec- 
tion of office buildings. In this field, 
the estimate is for a 10% increase 
this year over 1956 figures. Installa- 
tion of air conditioning systems and 
high frequency lighting in existing 
office buildings and warehouses also 
presents an expanding market. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
Utilities 


A total of 529 billion kwhr was 
sold in 1956, an increase of about 48 
billion over 1955. Sales to large light 
- and power customers remained at 
more than 50% of this total and in- 
creased 10.1% over the 1955 figure 
of nearly 250 billion. 

Sales to residential customers 
showed another record increase of 
over 13 billion kwhr, totalling al- 
most 134 billion. Small light and 
power customers accounted for 88 
billion kwhr in sales, a 9.5% in- 
crease over 1955. These three groups 
accounted for about 94% of all 
power purchased during the year. 

Revenue from energy sales 
reached $8.7 billion, an increase of 


Electrical 





More facts 
about ELECTRICAL WEST 


CIRCULATION continues to grow in pace with market—currently 
over 11,500 paid. Complete 4-digit SIC breakdown is available. 
Here is condensed resume: 

SIC #1731—Electrical contractors 

SIC #20 through 37— Manufacturing plants 

SIC #49—Utilities 

SIC #50—Wholesalers 

SIC #51 and 52—Electrical Mfgs. reps and wholesale sales offices 1,014 

SIC #86, 89—Consultants 595 
EDITORIAL esis ewer includes three new regional editors in 
1957, expansion of news coverage in two new departments, 
“How're We Doing?” and “News Round-up”, and enlargement 
of editorial advisory board to include 44 industry leaders covering 
four Western regions. 


READER TRAFFIC STUDIES measuring readership of advertis- 
ing and editorial pages are made regularly, results available without 
charge within 6 weeks of issue publication. 1957 studies on Janu- 
ary, April, July and October (tentative) issues. 


MARKET growth continues at faster-than-national level. Western 
utilities will spend $1.016 billion in 1957 and at increasing rate 
during next 5 years. Every dollar _ for utility expansion is 
matched by one for wiring supplies, lighting equipment and other 
arts of the electrical system by power users ! Annual expenditures 
or 84 products are detailed in our continuing Product Market 
Study. Here are figures for major groups: 


8.7%. Residential and large light 
and power sales together accounted 
for more than two-thirds of the 
total income, or $5.8 billion. Resi- 
dential revenues alone rose by about 
$285 million, for an approximate 
40% share of total revenues. The 
$210 million increase in large light 
and power revenues represented an 
9.2% gain over 1955 income. 
During 1956, electrical utilities 
for a second successive year added 


Steel Products for electrical Utilities $ 76,920,000 
Mechanical Equipment—Power Stations 63,725,000 
Electrical Generating Equipment 46,500,000 
Substation Equipment 66,879,000 
Transformers 119,450,000 
Overhead Line Equipment 59,311,000 
Meters, Instruments and Controls 12,901,000 
Communication Equipment 5,386,000 
Power Circuit Equipment 116,435,000 
Wire and Cable 123,220,000 
Lighting Equipment 68,145,000 
Miscellaneous Utility Equipment 16,710,000 


BUYERS GUIDE & DIRECTORY is — as 13th issue in 
November. Used by Western electrical buyers for 25 years. The 


1.4 million new customers, bringing 
the United States total to 54 million, 
a 2.7% increase over the previous 
year. Residential customers num- 
bered 45.7 million by the end of the 
year, or 84.6% of the total. 
Average residential use climbed a 
record 229 kwhr during 1956 to 
2,980 kwhr, an increase of 8.3% over 
average residential use during 1955. 
The increase was reflected in a 0.05c 


only Directory of Western sources for all kinds of electrical equip- 
ment. Advertising forms close September 20. BG&D counts as a 
regular issue toward earning rates! 


THE ELEVEN WESTERN STATES comprise the fastest growing 
segment of the electrical industry, will receive 21% of the nation’s 
power system construction expenditures in 1957. These states 
account for 23.6% of the country’s total backlog of engineered 
construction, and for 26% of all housing starts. In this huge and 
unique regional market ELECTRICAL WEST has more circulation 
—by far—than any other electrical magazine. It is worth serious 


consideration for every electrical equipment advertising schedule. 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


atte, 


decrease in the cost per kwhr, 
bringing the average residential bill 
for the year to $77.18. 

As of November 1, 1956, there 
were 3,564 generating plants in the 
U. S., with a total capacity of more 
than 119 million kw. il BD 

These plants were owned by 1,395 
a, and were divided as fol- 


68 Post St., San Francisco 4, California 
A McGraw-Hill Publication Oa 


Spokesman of the Electrical Industry of the West for 70 Years 








steam plants with 91,508,165 kw. 
2-4 internal combustion plants with 2,402,- 





: i hydro plants with 25,467,765 kw. 


kw 
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Electrical 


Distribution 

During the first 10 months of 
1956, electrical goods wholesalers 
achieved an 11% increase in sales 
over the comparable period of the 
previous year, reaching close to $7.8 
billion. 

$3.8 billion of this total was sold 
by electrical apparatus and supplies 
dealers, representing a 16% ad- 
vance over the January-October 
experiences of that group during 
1955. 

This big volume, however, was 
accompanied by a profit squeeze, as 
price increases and rises in operat- 
ing costs continued. As against a 
1947-49 = 100 index, here is a 
month-by-month record of 1956 
sales indices for the first 10 months: 





January 




















July 
August 
September 
October 
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Consfruction 

New electrical construction vol- 
ume during 1956 reached $4.4 bil- 
lion, and is expected to rise to $4.6 
billion this year. Following is a 
breakdown of how this money was 


spent last year and is foreseen as 
being expended during 1957: 


Per- 
centage 
1956 1957 Change 
(add 000,000) 
New Construction Total $4,420 $4,610 
Modernization & Repair . 2,100 2,500 
Total All Construction . 6,520 7,110 
Total Private (New) .... 3,601 3,794 
Total Public (New) 9 
Private 
Residental (Non-Farm) .... 
a arora Xs 
ee | | Sie oe Ca in 





Farm 

Electric & Telephone 
NNER eee sepinceetpsscsioes 
Other Public Utility . 
Misc. Private 

Public 

Ears eae a 

PBR ire 

Institutional, Educational 

Military aes 

Highwa 

Sewer 

Misc. Public .. 


+++ ++ 


+4+4++ 


52 60 
Source: Qualified Contra 


There are a reported 18,032 em- 
ploying electrical-contractors in the 
U. S., with an approximate annual 
payroll of $725 million. Of these, 
10,142 are classified as small (fewer 
than 4 employes), 7,439 medium (4 
to 49 employes) and 451 large (49 
employes or more). 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
Capital expenditures in the elec- 

trical utilities industry are expected 

to reach $4.8 billion during 1957, 


Forecast of Electric Utilities Generating Requirements 1955-1975 


1955 1960 


1965 


1970 1975 





120 
Million 
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Source: Electric Light & Power 


about 28% more than was invested 
during 1956. 

Expenditures by general type and 
year are as follows (in millions of 
dollars): 


Gener- Trans- Distri- 
ation mission bution 
103 


1956 1,479 
1957 (est) 2,226 779 1,618 208 4,831 
Source: Electrical World Surveys, 

Generation, still the largest item | 
in utility expenditure budgets, 46% 
of the total, is expected to reach 
something over $2.2 billion in 1957. 
Distribution will be up about 6.6% 
to nearly $1.6 billion. 

Power companies alone will ac- 
count for more than 75% of the 1957 
total construction bill, slightly more 
than the share they had during 
1956. 

Total construction expenditures 
by region are projected as follows 
for 1957 (add 000): 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central ........ 
West North Central ..... 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


Mountain 
Pacific 


Total $4,831,000 
Source: Electrical World 





$214,110 

















Electric utilities already plan to 
increase their expenditures through 
1958 and 1959. In addtion to a sharp 
increase in generating capacity to 
meet rising power demand, the elec- 
tric companies are spending much 
larger sums than in former years 
on transmission and_ distribution 
lines — and also on motor vehicles, 
office equipment and other general 
equipment. 

The great strength in the utility 
field is important in the long-range 
outlook for total capital spending. 
Because of the long time required 
to manufacture electric generating 
equipment, in particular, these pro- 
grams are starting up more slowly 
than expenditures in manufacturing 
and will be completed later. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

Individual utility units are large 
and the companies buy mostly from 
the manufacturers or their agents. 
It is not necessary to go through 
distributors. There are essentially 
two different methods of selling the 
industry direct. 

The first is through the manufac- 
turers’ own representatives. 

The second is through a group of 
agents, most \of' whom represent 
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It takes ELECTRICAL E to put advertising to work ::==—=... 


Electrical 


an the whole 
electrical - 
electronic field. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING reaches more 
important buying prospects who recommend, 
authorize and specify than any other 
publication. For example, among EE’s more 
than 50,000 engineer-subscribers: 





27,800 buy/ ‘specify meters and instruments 
24,500 relays (all types) 
23,400 wire, cable and accessories 
22,700 test equipment 
20,700 transformers and regulators 
18,100 industrial control devices 
18,000 switchgear, disconnects and cutouts 
18,000 fuses 
17,400 capacitors 
17,300 motors, generators and M-G sets 
16,100 electronic components 
15,700 insulators, insulation and dielectrics 
13,700 lightning arrestors and protective devices 
13,700 rectifier and conversion equipment 
11,700 lamps and lighting equipment 
11,400 electron tubes and semi-conductors 
10,200 line material and hardware 
amplifiers and power supply 
poles, towers and fixtures 
telemetering and supervisory control equip. 
computors and components 
telephone, telegraph and telecomm. equipment 
audio equipment 
radio, radar and TV equipment 
microwave and mobile equipment 
arc and resistance welding equipment 
nuclear equipment 
aircraft and navigational equipment 


it takes 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
to put 

advertising 
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Electrical Contracting Volume 


(in billions of dollars) 


Total Electrical 
Volume 


Construction 
$28.4 

















*Initial calculation this volume. 
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dam 


66 11. 
Source: Qualified Contractor 


**Initial calculation to include modernization volume. 


several manufacturers in non-com- 
petitive lines. 

The industry buys through pur- 
chasing agents who work through 
the specifications of engineers. The 
engineers list their preferences with 
the purchasing agents, and often 
establish specifications with regard 
to actual products. It is still neces- 
sary to “sell” in order to “get on 
the list.” 

There are some standard products, 
like transformers, which are turned 
out on an assembly line basis and 
for which it is extermely difficult to 
get any deviation in specifications. 

A study of purchasing agents by 
one publication indicated that in- 
ventories were being reduced on re- 
current items because goods are 
now readily available from manu- 
facturers’ warehouses. 

Sources: Contractors’ Electrical 
Equipment; Electric Light & Power; 
Electrical Construction & Mainten- 
ance; Electrical Wholesaling; Elec- 
trical World; Farm Power; Quali- 
fied Contractor; Edison Electric In- 
stitute; National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association; Federal Pow- 
er Commision. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research ma- 
terial. 


Electrical Engineering: 

O-1. Electrical Engineering Literature. 
Gives pertinent facts about publication, 
including advertising information and 
circulation coverage. 


Electrical Equipment: 

O-2. Who Advertised What in Electrical 
Equipment, July 1955 to June, 1956. 
Complete listing of 12 months of ad- 
vertising in the publication, showing 
the types of products advertised and 
the companies advertising in each prod- 
uct group. 

O-3. Special 15-Year Progress Report. De- 
tails the value of advertising and in- 
quiry growth during a 15-year period 
for advertisers in the publication. 


Electrical South: 

O-4. Electrical Utility Industry Growth in 
the South and Southwest. Analysis of 
industry statistics for the past 15 years, 
plus a study of the anticipated trend 
for the next 5 years. 


Electrical World: 

O-5. 7th Annual Electrical Industry Fore- 
cast. Reprint from issue of Sept. 17, 
1956. 

O-6. 2nd Commercial Cooking Survey. Re- 
print from issue of Aug. 27, 1956. 


Monthly Production of Electrical Energy 


ELECTRIC UTILITY 
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Source: Federal Power Commission 


O-7. The All-Electric Home. Reprint from 
issue of March 19, 1956. 

O-8. Store Lighting. Reprint from issue of 
July 23, 1956. 

0-9. New Construction Ideas. 
from issue of Aug. 20, 1956. 


Reprint 


Iluminating Engineering: 

0-10. Media Folder. 4-page brochure de. 
scribing editorial scope and improve. 
ments in the publication. 

O-11. Some Illuminating Facts About .., 
The Lighting Market. Folder showing 
influence of IES membership and centers 
of IES influence in the U. S. and Can. 
ada. 

0-12. Had a Good Look for Yourself at 
the 1957 Lighting Market? Folder show- 
ing editorial coverage by subject and 
current circulation analysis. 


Public Power: 

0-13. The Facts About Public Power. Da- 
ta on the publicly and cooperatively- 
owned electric utilities and the market 
they serve. 

0-14. Public Power—Faster Growing 
Means Faster Buying. 6-page leaflet de. 
scribes scope of public power indus- 
try and trends in terms of sales, reve- 
nues, customers. Describes circulation of 
the publication. 

0-15. Memphis Steam Plant. News — or 
Is It? 

0-16. Non-Profit 
for You. 


Farm Power: 

0-17. Appliance Merchandising Survey. A 
study of appliance merchandising activi- 
ties of REA electric cooperatives. 


Utility, but Profitable 


Contractors‘ Electrical Equipment: 

0-18. Who Advertised What in Contrac- 
tors’ Electrical Equipment, July, 1955, 
to June, 1956. Complete listing of 12 
months of advertising in the publica- 
tion, showing the types of products 
advertised and the companies adver- 
tising in each product group. 

0-19. Employing Electrical Contractors. 
Folder pin-pointing the ‘‘elusive”’ facts 
as to the number of employing electti- 
cal contractors. Based primarily on data 
from County Business Patterns. 

O-20. Market & Media File. Describes the 
electrical contractor market, what prod- 
ucts he buys and other pertinent me- 
dia information. 


Qualified Contractor: 

O-21. Qualified Contractor Market & Me- 
dia Data. Revised booklet based on 
NIAA outline. 

0-22. Distributor Survey. Conducted by 
American Research Associates, study de- 
termines the relative purchasing power 
of electrical contractor and industrial 
customer of distributor. 

O-23. Measure of the Electrical Construc- 
tion Market. Study of the major pur- 
chasing influences in the electrical con- 
struction market, of the amount of 
equipment purchased annually by the 
electrical contractor, and how to reach 
him. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, 33 W. 39th Street, New York 18. 

American Public Power Assn., Suite 201 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Edison Electric, Institute, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, 
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Appliances 
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a and Communication Equipment ... 
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Beildony a and Supplies es 

Insulatin terials 

Insulated Wire and Cable ........ 

Generation, Transmission and 
Distribution Equipment 
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(All data in Millions of Dollars. ete, "al a“ pat Transfers 


) 
1956 1957 Est. 
$ 4,800 $ 5,150. 


5,000.0 5,500.0 











95.1 $17,584. $19.61 $21,483.0 


6 
Source: National Electrical Pe orsrawl Association 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





American Engineer. 
(see Engineering Construction.) 





Appliance Manufacturer. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 
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Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Published by Chicago Electrical 
News, Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: E. T. Rowland. 
Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
21g. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,651; gross, 7,324. Plant engi- 
neers, chief ‘electricians etc., 2,149; electrical 
contractors, 1,803; wholesalers, 1,049; utilities, 
595; mfrs., 439; hess, i 


Times I Page 2/5 Pr : Ip Pi 1/; Page 
ge $260 00 $94 $156 00 $1140 
6 8.00 162. 00 130.00 
12 ae 00 150.00 120.00 38. ‘0 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 
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Electric Light and Power, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Haywood Publish- 
ing Co.. of Delaware. Est. _. Editor: P. 

Garrett. Trim size, 8'/4x11l1/4. pe page, 
Fel; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist & q th except 
extra issue in March and Aug. Forms close 
30 days prec. Aageer discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, gross, 20,751. General 
execs., 5,829: engineering execs. and engi- 
neers, 3,386; commercial division, 1,603; con- 
sulting, contracting and construction engi- 
neering companies, 596; system operating 
ones. 4,517; REA co-operatives, 915; others, 

Rates—Less than 4 pages, $550; 4 pages, 
$535; 8 pages, $525; 13 pages, $500; 26 pages, 
$465; 52 pages, $445. 
4A colors, $85; bleed, $60. 

For additional data see insert at page 172. 





Electrical Dealer. 
See Household Appliances. 


Electrical Design News, Englewood, Col. Pub- 
lished by Rogers Pub. Co. Est. 1956. Editor: 
Robert Smith. Controlled. —e page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 24,620; gross, 27,150. Corporate 
officials and. gen. mgrs., 813; by t. heads, 

35; engineers, 20,465; others, 4 Rates— 


a $600 6 "yest ‘age a8 La 
12 $80.00 320. 


44 colors, $80; bleed” So. 
Sold in combination with Design News. 


Electrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published 5 ¥. —-*, Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. Est. Editor: C. S. 
ich. eng = 19g $12. Tie ‘size, 81/gx111/, 
Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published isth 
prec. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Ciréulation, sworn, 056; gross, $7,782. 


sett 89 “Miss eee poge ‘soto 


290. cf ote 
260.00 190.00 








12 20:00 
4A colors, $00, bleed, i 4 
For additional data see page 175. 
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Electrical “ak 172 So. Broadway, 
White Plains, N. Y. Published by Sutton Pub. 
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Co., Inc. Est. 1941. Editor: Edwin C. Mead. 
Trim size, 8!4x1l%. FYDe ge, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close th. ‘Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 34,365; gross, 37.407. Machinery 
mirs., 6,985; electrical machinery, . 10,991; 
pesepeeees equipment, 2,268; control in- 
struments, 1,410; fabricated metal “oo 
1,174; primar metal industries, 708; chem- 
icals, 998; utilities and sanitary services, 937; 
contractors, 633; others, 9,067. Rates— 


ip 2 P — 
sis gy 655.00 tal bo "oo $3 ‘ss 290. bp 


6 
12 £98; 0 470. 00 350. 00 oas. 00 
4A colors: red, $95; others, $125; bleed, $100. 
For additional data see page 177. 





Electrical Merchandising. 
See Household Appliances. 
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Electri:al South, 806 Peachtree St., At- 
lanta 8. Published by W. R. C. chine “Pub. 
Co. Est. 1921. “—: Carl ¥, SS ae a Sub- 
scription, $1.50. "7 Page cols., 
32, and 3 cols., 214. Pub hed Moth” Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 11,204; gross, 13,488. Electric 
light and ~— companies and their execu- 
tives, 2,189; contractors and dealers, 5,382; 
jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen and agents, 1,381; 
electrical and industrial engineers, inspectors, 
— and builders, 2,053; others, 230. 
ates— 


T } P 2 H 1 
> 296.0 ye bo fara 0 foo bo 0 
A | 160.00 120.00 
00 3 00 


150.00 110.00 
an color, $70. a, ro 
For additional data see page 12. 





Electrical South Directory. published Dec. 
Forms close Nov. 15. Fae A Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Ppp Cincomtie, 15-2. 
Circulation, Py. > gross, 4,000. Rates— 
page, pages, oreo 4 pages, $900; 


ges, He 0" Wp pa 
& pases, S70, bed $40 
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Electrical West, 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. Published by McGraw-Hill Co. of Calif. 
Est. 1887. Editor: C. W. Leihy. paubscrinnon, 
$2. = size, a ly, i ge, 7x10; 3 
cols., . Published d ‘Sth orms inte 10th. 
a iscounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,148; gross, 11,759. Electric 
light and power companies, 6,687; elec. engi- 
neers, 6 = contractors, dealers, and jobbers, 

876; mfrs, and agents 1,174; others, 866. 

“Rates—Less than 3 pages, 3 pages, 
ey 6 pages, $366; 9 pages, $348; 12 pages, 


$ 
44 colors, $75; bleed, $45; bleed spread, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 173. 
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Electrical Wholesaling, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. Est. 1920. Editor: Geo. Ganzen- 
muller. ig et tion, $3. T page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2%. Pub. ished Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,774; gross, 11,811. Electrical 
wholesalers and personnel, 9,238; mfrs., their 
agents and salesmen, 1,307; others, 221. 


Rates— iP — PD 
$405.00 a 0.00 es 5.00 
369.00 


Times 
1 
12 315.00 234. 00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $40. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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Illuminating Engineering Society, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23. 

National Electrical Contractors Assn., 
610 Ring Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 
44th Street, New York 17. 

National Industrial Service Assn., Inc., 
818 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

National Lighting Fixture Guild, 82 
Martine Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 


155 E. 
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Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St. = Bi. 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. C Inc, 
Est. 1874. Editor: ron Black. Behaceinaeal 
$6. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 25. Published Monday. Bi-weekly regu- 
lar editions—news issues alternate weeks, 
io close 21 days prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 25,895; gross, 27,135. Electric 
light and power companies, 15,172; consulting 
engineers and their staffs, 3, 161; manufactur- 
2 and service industries, 5, 082; wholesalers, 

Ts. reps., 542; others, 2,088. 

Rates—Less than 4 pages, $575; pages, 
$560; pp oo $550; 13 pages, $525; PS a9 68, 
$490; seb pages, $475; 52 pages, $470; 
pages 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $60. 

For additional data see insert at page 180. 





Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 305 E. 45th 
St., New York 17. Published by R. H. Don- 
nelley Corp. Est. 1927. Editor: W. J. Ridout, 
Jr. Subscription, $1. Type page, 6x81/2; 3 cols., 
2''. Published Ist (June-July, Aug.-Sept. com- 
bined). Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Pweg sworn, 1, 
ross, 807,447. Ratee oa 
i 1 Page 
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Red, 


1088. ‘0 798, 00 
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See Manufacturing Industries. 
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See Mig. Industries. 
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Farm Power and the Rural Telephone, 416 E 
State St., Ithaca, N. Y. Published by por 
Park, Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: Roy H. Park ub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l,. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, -— gross, 6,455. Public and 
private power light companies, 4,442; 
engineers and semmacbers, 88; mfg. and serv- 
ice eae 303; colleges and students, 
ne — 5 2h P hp P fy P 
imes age 2%, Pa e 

1 $185.00 $140.00 $107: b0 ‘3 

6 175.00 130.00 2.0 

12 160.00 120.00 197.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 











Illuminating Engineering, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. Published by the Illumi- 
nating fe ineering Society: Est. 1906. Editor: 
Ruby Redford. recog MY $12. Trim size, 
81/4x Wa, Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 4th. Forms close 17th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 11,762; gross, 
12, ates— 2h P y y 
e © 
$280.00 $136. 0 hie? 00 $036 
6 263.00 184.00 

4A ved. ublisher's blue, green or yellow, 
$75; bleed, 20 


Times 1 Page 
12 246.00 172.00 18. 0 a OO 
Uses NinA yo presentation outline. 





ney Power. 
See Power Generation. 


Insulation, 718 Western Ave., Lake Forest, Ill. 
pone by Lake Pub. Co. ar 37 1955. Editor: 
. Samelson. Trim _ org Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. blished th prec. 
orms close Ist. A ency “discgunts 15-2. 
Circulation, 20.491; gross, 22,638. Mfrs. of 
products using electrical or electronic insula- 
tion, 16,488; utilities and elec. repair shops, 
2,583; Govt. 325; consultants, 180; dist., 375; 
others, 862. Rates— 
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Electrical 


Your advertising message in 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Fortnightly will reach 
the men who make the 


BUYING DECISIONS * 


CHARACTER: Published every other Thurs- 
day (26 issues a year) PUBLIC UTILITIES 
FORTNIGHTLY is supported only by 
voluntary subscriptions ($15 a year) and by 
advertising revenue. It is an independent 
publication, not related to or bearing the 
endorsement of any trade organization or 
association. The FORTNIGHTLY is a busi- 
ness magazine dealing with broad, essential 
utility management matters, and it is not 
competitive in editorial scope and purpose 
with any trade-technical publication in the 
utility field. 


POLICY: To stand for fair and non-discrim- 
inatory federal and state regulation of both 
privately and publicly-owned and operated 
utilities; to maintain an,open forum for the 
free expression of informed opinion cover- 
ing utility regulation and allied topics of 
interest and concern to utility management 
and key personnel. 


PURPOSE: To present authoritative infor- 
mation and views on utility problems and 
matters in leading articles by competent 
observers, as well as current news and 
events of local and nationwide import in 
departments of the magazine, on subjects 
(regulation, finance, construction, govern- 
ment ownership, legislation, etc.) which 
may affect the management and operation 
of utilities. 


RENEWAL RATE: Continued recognition of 
the magazine’s value, even with a high $15 
yearly subscription price, is emphasized by 
an annual subscription renewal rate consist- 
ently in excess of 95%. In addition, almost 
50% of all subscriptions are for three years, 
with no cut rates, premiums or other 
“inducements.” 


CIRCULATION: Now 6739 all paid ($15 
yearly subscription price). This reflects an 
increase of 33.1% in 8 years. 


READERSHIP: The FORTNIGHTLY is 
called the “bible” of the utility industry, 
with distribution primarily to: general and 
system operating executives of utility com- 
panies; utility supervisory and key person- 
nel; and utility consultants. Of this distribu- 
tion, more than 8% of the copies are re- 
ceived by engineers in utility companies 
and in consulting engineering firms. More- 
over, as a result of systematic routing 
within utility departments of the regular 
$15 a year subscriptions, there is an addi- 
tional readership averaging about 6 per 
copy. 

READER APPEAL: PUBLIC UTILITIES 
FORTNIGHTLY is the only national pub- 
lication presenting informed views and cur- 
rent news on regulatory, financial and other 
related management problems of all 


branches of the utility industry. This is why 
utility executives and key personnel look to 
the FORTNIGHTLY to keep up - to- date 
on over-all utility industry developments 
throughout the country that will or may 
affect plans and programs of their own 
company. 


MARKET: The public utility industry rep- 
resents a $70 BILLION capital investment 
—the Jargest of any industry. Furthermore, 
this capital investment is expanding steadily, 
offering advertisers an active and constantly 
growing market. 


RATES: Not only are FORTNIGHTLY 
advertising rates lower, in dollars per thou- 
sand circulation, than other magazines 
serving only a part of the utility industry, 
but such rates are particularly moderate in 
terms of reaching management and key 
personnel in more than one type of utility 
at the same time in one magazine. 


* Send for our advertising portfolio “Here’s 







Public 
1 Ofaltieves 


proof”’—containing views of utility executives 
on the value of the FORTNIGHTLY, and for 
a copy of our NIAA —Publishers’ Statement. 





Public Utilities 





FORTNIGHTLY 


The business magazine of news, facts and 


opinions for the utility industry —Electric— 


Gas—Telephone. 


Publishers 


332 Pennsylvania Bldg 





Public Utilities Reports, In 
Washington 4, D. ¢ 
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i 20.00 $380.00 $300.00 $210 0.40 
6 780. 00 381. 00 277.00 
12 450.00 329.00 260.00 182. 60 
4A colors, #5, bleed, $60. 





pightne. 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Krieger Publications, Inc. Est. 1921. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 834x115. Type 
page x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 

orms close Sth. A ency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 6,314; gross, 6,500; paid, 
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1 192.00 $1520 0 huiz 6p $8 20.00 

6 MT: 2.50 145.00 

12 176.00 140.00 198.00 3. OD 
4A colors, $70; bleed, 15%. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





Mill & Factory. 
See Somulactoiag Industries. 





Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


NISA News, 818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Published by Natl. Industrial Service Assn., 
Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: Horace B. Barks. Sub- 
‘ere $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 41/.x 
; cols., 2%. Published Ist Tues. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, fy oe Grom, — Rates— 


Ti 1 
2 $ $ 8280 4 St $3 2.73 
6 41.75 


12 143 39.75 20. 13 
4A colors, $40; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 181. 








Power-Electrical-Process News. 
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ice Association, the trade organization 
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erator service and sales shops. 
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ment sales. 
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$6.7 billion for expansion of the electric power in- 
dustry this year! — this is the dimension of the 
industry’s present purchasing plan for 1957. How 
and where this money will be spent — for expansion 
of generation, transmission, distribution, and util- 
ization facilities — is the responsibility of engineer- 
ing and management men. These are the men who 
shape the industry’s “big picture” — the same men 
who for 83 years have subscribed to, paid for, and 
read Electrical World. They numbered 25,895 as 
of December 31, 1956, ABC verified. 


Vi 4am ad ele) me emi idem — The Elec- 
trical World market includes all four areas of concen- 
trated purchasing power in the electric power industry — 
The electric utility companies, municipal systems, electric 
co-ops, and Federal power projects which in 1957 will be 
spending $4.8 billion for expansion — nearly $100 million 
a week. These groups comprise the largest single segment 
of Electrical World circulation. The big industrials, which 
generate 30% of the power they use, and distribute this, 
plus the 274 billion kwhr they purchase (1956) from 
utilities. In 1957 these big industrials will spend roughly 
$1.9 billion for new and replacement electrical equipment. 





...puts your product 
World _ in the industry's “BIG picture” 








The electrical manufacturers, alert to the latest develop- 
ments in materials and components. Together with electri- 
cal engineering staffs in the big industrials, this group 
comprises about 20% of World circulation. The electrical 
consulting engineers, and their staffs, together with archi- 
tects, contractors, and construction firms. These are the 
men responsible for the design and building of electrical 
projects at the utility, large industrial, commercial, and 
institutional level. 


For a more detailed breakdown of this booming market, 
address “Market Research Department, Electrical World” 
and ask for the “Annual Electrical Industry Forecast,” or 
the “Market Forecast,” a 25-minute, 35-mm color strip 
film, with sound. The Forecast reprint will be sent, or the 
Market Study film loaned, without cost or obligation. 


Without question, however, the trend of the electric power 
industry, and the market that it offers for equipment, is 
very definitely “up,” as shown by the following charts 
taken from the Market Study. They show that(]) more 
people, (2) with more disposable income, (3) and living 
better electrically, (4) mean an expanding economy, 5) 
use of more electrical energy, and ( 6) higher capital in- 
vestment by the utility industry to provide that power. 
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TOPICS ARTICLES COLUMNS 
System Engineering 35 138.6 
Power Stations Water Power W 64.8 
Thermal Power 78 383.0 
Generation 20 103.4 
Transmission Transmission 46 239.2 
Distribution Distribution 124 609.4 
Substations 53 218.1 
Relaying and Protection 4 18.6 
Maintenance 54 135.0 
Metering and Instrumentation 17 51.2 
Industrial 19 69.8 
Management Management — General 167 352.8 
Industrial Relations 64 178.3 
Advertising and Public Relations 76 89.2 
Regulation and Rates 80 121.6 


| Financial 375 





Analysis of Editorial Content for 1956 


ARTICLES COLUMNS | 


TOPICS 
Business Trends 

Statistics 375 571.5 
Manufacturer's News Manufacturing and Markets 723 392.6 
New Equipment 712 309.6 

Sales & Applications General Sales and Applications 10 14.8 
Lighting Sales and Applications 64 98.2 

Residential Sales and Applications 252 298.6 

Rural Sales and Applications 37 52.5 

Commercial Sales and Applications 33 66.0 

Industrial Sales and Applications 211 209.0 

General News 2,333 1,928.05 

Personals 1,005 341.7 

Editorials and Commentary Material 129 202.5 

Technical Briefs 350 50.8 

Literature and Reviews 724 101.6 

Letters to the Editor 45 45.0 

Editorial Index and Cover _ 390.0 


Total 8,099.45 
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Shel 1) Van elena Dido baie = — Electrical World's edi- 


torial policy is to supply timely editorial coverage of four distinct 
types each week: (1) For engineers in design, construction, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and testing of power systems Electrical World 
covers the newest developments in the fields of generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, and utilization; (2) For power system man- 
agement Electrical World presents comprehensive, weekly, business 
news coverage of the really important happenings in the areas of 
industry business conditions, promotion and sale of power, regula- 
tion, forecasts and statistics, industrial and public relations, mar- 
keting and financial conditions within the industry, and activities 
of government bodies affecting its welfare; And for the entire 
electric power industry, (3) news coverage of the market for 
power system equipment and supplies, and of the activities of 
manufacturers who supply that market; as well as (4) full coverage 
of electrical industry ineetings, and of the activities of trade as- 
sociations and technical and professional societies. 

This editorial policy serves the industry broadly, completely, in the 
only two ways it can be served effectively: vertically, through the 
utility, with readership from the top down through its engineering, 
operating, and sales divisions; and horizontally, through the 
electrical engineers in big industry whose interests in the field 
of electrical design are common and interdependent. Editorial 
readership studies are conducted several times each year for the 
purpose of keeping Electrical World constantly abreast of the 
wants and needs of its readers. 


imei vaewe tam — The writing staff of Electrical World 


includes 22 full-time editors whose combined backgrounds in 
utilities, manufacturing, engineering, consulting, finance, and 
journalism total more than 357 years. In addition to this full- 
time staff (five of whom are located regionally in Boston, Atlanta, 
Chicago, and San Francisco), Electrical World, through the 
McGraw-Hill U. S. News Bureau, has correspondents in Dallas, 
Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles, and through the McGraw-Hill 
World News Bureau, in major news centers throughout the world. 
The standard NIAA form with a complete breakdown of editors’ 
qualifications will be sent on request. 


aT INULIN ALE OTM acete = — During the past 


eleven years Electrical World’s circulation has grown steadily, 
from 18, 192 in 1945 to the present (12/31/56) ABC figure of 
25,895, an increase of 42%. Actual circulation over this period 
looks like this: 


1945 — 18,192 1949 — 22,000 1953 — 23,098 
1946 — 20,293 1950 — 22,175 1954-— 24,183 
1947 — 21,352 1951 — 22,084 1955 — 24,929 
1948 — 21,991 1952 — 22,635 1956 — 25,895 


Additional indication that Electrical World is in step with the 
growth of the electric power industry, of real use to the executive 
and management groups who control or influence all purchasing, 
is the percentage of subscribers who renew their subscriptions. 
Over the past six-year period this figure has remained consistently 
above 65%, and currently stands at 68.31%. 


For territorial distribution and business analysis of subscriptions, 
please see the regular SRDS Listings. 


19-V) 4S) ee ee la =2— Independent read- 


ership and reader preference studies conducted by equipment 
manufacturers over their own lists of customers and prospects 
have for years shown an average preference for Electrical World of 
roughly 4 to 1 or better, over any other publication in the utility 
field. Here are the objective results of seven of these surveys con- 
ducted by manufacturers themselves: 










Monufocturers Buyers’ Preference 
Commercial EW 80% 
lighting [J Other publication 20% 

Pole line EW 75% 
hardwore fF JOther publication 25% 


Commercial and Ewss% 


industrial lighting [{JOther publication 15% 


EW86% 
Motor 6 generator FINTOther publication 14% 


EW67% 
Ls  jOther publication 33% 


Pole line Ews0% 
equipment Other publicati 20% 


" EW 80% 
Wire end cable | = publication 20% 


Specialty electrical 
equipment 








The same regular pattern of 4-to-1 preference for Electrical We 
is also evident in our recent studies of publication readership 
To learn the difference between coverage, which can be little 
more than a mailing operation, and thorough, sales-building re, 
ership based on editorial value, ask your Electrical World repre 
sentative to show you the detailed reports on the manufacturerg’ 
studies, or our utility studies, “Reachership versus Readership: 


— In 1956 Electrical World 


well over 4,700 pages of paid, display advertising, 134% 
space than was carried by the next publication. 

Of these 4,725 pages, 876 (representing 174 exclusive adverti 
were carried only by Electrical World, among the five industry 
publications. World has shown gains in advertising space 
each and every year, and in 1956 carried 60% of all business 
publication space directed to the electric power industry. Here's 
the way these pages broke down by product classification for 1956; 




















































































Generation 1,170 $6. 
Transmission & Distribution 2,477 
Wire & Cable 413 dus 
Meters and Instruments 184 ind 
Lighting 154 | 
Load Building 64 an¢ 
Materials and Parts 192 of 
Miscellaneous 71 inal 
GRAND TOTAL 4,725 ing 


— The services of Mills Shepard, Con | sha 
sultant in Research, are available to Electrical World advertisers 
running space units of one page or larger. World, together with 
advertiser-subscribers, supports this advertising research service | "©! 
in the belief that it can aid materially in the development of § of | 
more effective communication techniques. The current program 
includes both “recognition” and “penetration” types of studies, c 
and, of course, the well known Mills Shepard Seminars which . 
crystallize and interpret the results of the studies as they pr § [ric 
gress. Your local Electrical World representative listed below, § trat 
will be glad to answer any questions relative to this advertising The 
research program. 


— These services are always available to all 
Electrical World advertisers and/or prospects. 
(1) Market research — This separate department is maintained 
to provide timely marketing information, conduct studies, make | of | 
analyses of your marketing problem . . . to work closely with gen 
your sales-planning executives to make our market your market. 
(2) Copy planning — Our Copy Service Department will pro 
vide suggestions, development of effective copy themes pertinent 
to your product, and the follow-through necessary to put this $1. 
story into your advertising. 

(3) Reprint material — Very handy for copy or marketing back- 
ground material, Electrical World reprints include such stand 
ards as “Statistics of the Electrical Industry” and “The Electrical 
Industry Forecast,” in addition to editorial features covering 16 
virtually every aspect of the electric power industry. 
(4) Merchandising — A program to fit your needs can be pro 
duced at minimum cost, which can be accurately estimated in 
advance — anything from black and white reprints on up. The 
personalized business and industrial lists of McGraw-Hill Direct 
Mail Service may be used, or your own list. 


. . . The members of the staff and 


sales representatives (see regular SRDS listing) are always ready 
to assist in every way to make your advertising program as effec 
tive and productive as possible in . . . 


Electrical World 


“The Electrical Industry's Weekly Magazine” 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, Mt 
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... puts your product 


World in the industry’s ‘BIG picture” 


$6.7 billion for expansion of the electric power in- 
dustry this year! — this is the dimension of the 
industry’s present purchasing plan for 1957. How 
and where this money will be spent — for expansion 
of generation, transmission, distribution, and util- 
ization facilities — is the responsibility of engineer- 
ing and management men. These are the men who 
shape the industry’s “big picture” — the same men 
who for 83 years have subscribed to, paid for, and 
read Electrical World. They numbered 25,895 as 
of December 31, 1956, ABC verified. 


WV U4aMe ad el me mii teem — The Elec- 


trical World market includes all four areas of concen- 
trated purchasing power in the electric power industry — 
The electric utility companies, municipal systems, electric 
co-ops, and Federal power projects which in 1957 will be 
spending $4.8 billion for expansion — nearly $100 million 
a week. These groups comprise the largest single segment 
of Electrical World circulation. The big industrials, which 
generate 30% of the power they use, and distribute this, 
plus the 274 billion kwhr they purchase (1956) from 
utilities. In 1957 these big industrials will spend roughly 
$1.9 billion for new and replacement electrical equipment. 


The electrical manufacturers, alert to the latest develop- 
ments in materials and components. Together with electri- 
cal engineering staffs in the big industrials, this group 
comprises about 20% of World circulation. The electrical 
consulting engineers, and their staffs, together with archi- 
tects, contractors, and construction firms. These are the 
men responsible for the design and building of electrical 
projects at the utility, large industrial, commercial, and 
institutional level. 


For a more detailed breakdown of this booming market, 
address “Market Research Department, Electrical World” 
and ask for the “Annual Electrical Industry Forecast,” or 
the “Market Forecast,” a 25-minute, 35-mm color strip 
film, with sound. The Forecast reprint will be sent, or the 
Market Study film loaned, without cost or obligation. 


Without question, however, the trend of the electric power 
industry, and the market that it offers for equipment, is 
very definitely “up,” as shown by the following charts 
taken from the Market Study. They show that(}) more 
people, (2) with more disposable income, (3) and living 
better electrically,( 4) mean an expanding ‘economy{ 5 ) 

use of more electrical energy, and (6) higher capital in- 
vestment by the utility industry to provide that power. 
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| TOPICS ARTICLES COLUMNS 
System Engineering 35 138.6 
| 
| Power Stations Water Power WwW 64.8 
| Thermal Power 78 383.0 
| Generation 20 103.4 
Transmission Transmission 46 239.2 
Distribution Distribution 124 609.4 
Substations 53 218.1 
Relaying and Protection 4 18.6 
Maintenance 54 135.0 
} Metering and Instrumentation 17 $1.2 
| Industrial 19 69.8 
| Management Management — General 167 352.8 
Industrial Relations 178.3 
Advertising and Public Relations 76 89.2 
Regulation and Rates 80 121.6 
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Analysis of Editorial Content for 1956 


ARTICLES COLUMNS | 


TOPICS 
Business Trends 

Statistics 375 571.5 
Manvfacturer’s News Manufacturing and Markets 723 392.6 
New Equipment 712 309.6 

Sales & Applications General Sales and Applications 10 14.8 
Lighting Sales and Applications 64 98.2 

Residential Sales and Applications 252 298.6 

Rural Sales and Applications 37 52.5 

Commercial Sales and Applications 33 66.0 

Industrial Sales and Applications 211 209.0 

General News 2,333 1,928.05 

Personals 1,005 341.7 

Editorials and Commentary Material 129 202.5 

Technical Briefs 350 50.8 

Literature and Reviews 724 101.6 

Letters to the Editor 45 45.0 

Editorial Index and Cover _ 390.0 

Total 8,226 s 
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a ihiel) Tae etia ae Dee biabe = — Electrical World's edi- 


torial policy is to supply timely editorial coverage of four distinct 
types each week: (1) For engineers in design, construction, opera- 
lion, maintenance, and testing of power systems Electrical World 
covers the newest developments in the fields of generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, and utilization; (2) For power system man- 
agement Electrical World presents comprehensive, weekly, business 
news coverage of the really important happenings in the areas of 
industry business conditions, promotion and sale of power, regula- 
tion, forecasts and statistics, industrial and public relations, mar- 
keting and financial conditions within the industry, and activities 
of government bodies affecting its welfare; And for the entire 
electric power industry, (3) news coverage of the market for 
power system equipment and supplies, and of the activities of 
manufacturers who supply that market; as well as (4) full coverage 
of electrical industry ineetings, and of the activities of trade as- 
sociations and technical and professional societies. 

This editorial policy serves the industry broadly, completely, in the 
only two ways it can be served effectively: vertically, through the 
utility, with readership from the top down through its engineering, 
operating, and sales divisions; and horizontally, through the 
electrical engineers in big industry whose interests in the field 
of electrical design are common and interdependent. Editorial 
readership studies are conducted several times each year for the 
purpose of keeping Electrical World constantly abreast of the 
wants and needs of its readers. 


class ate te Naewe vam — The writing staff of Electrical World 


includes 22 full-time editors whose combined backgrounds in 
utilities, manufacturing, engineering, consulting, finance, and 
journalism total more than 357 years. In addition to this full- 
time staff (five of whom are located regionally in Boston, Atlanta, 
Chicago, and San Francisco), Electrical World, through the 
McGraw-Hill U. S. News Bureau, has correspondents in Dallas, 
Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles, and through the McGraw-Hill 
World News Bureau, in major news centers throughout the world. 
The standard NIAA form with a complete breakdown of editors’ 
qualifications will be sent on request. 


aT TIVO MLL ALEEOTMa aes = — During the past 


eleven years Electrical World’s circulation has grown steadily, 
from 18, 192 in 1945 to the present (12/31/56) ABC figure of 
25,895, an increase of 42%. Actual circulation over this period 
looks like this: 


1945 — 18,192 1949 — 22,000 1953 — 23,098 
1946 — 20,293 1950 — 22,175 1954-— 24,183 
1947 — 21,352 1951 — 22,084 1955 — 24,929 
1948 — 21,991 1952 — 22,635 1956 — 25,895 


Additional indication that Electrical World is in step with the 
growth of the electric power industry, of real use to the executive 
and management groups who control or influence all purchasing, 
is the percentage of subscribers who renew their subscriptions. 
Over the past six-year period this figure has remained consistently 
above 65%, and currently stands at 68.31%. 

For territorial distribution and business analysis of subscriptions, 
please see the regular SRDS Listings. 


dV) Cee Mt adds ls ~=— Independent read- 


ership and reader preference studies conducted by equipment 
manufacturers over their own lists of customers and prospects 
have for years shown an average preference for Electrical World of 
roughly 4 to 1 or better, over any other publication in the utility 
field. Here are the objective results of seven of these surveys con- 
ducted by manufacturers themselves: 








Monufacturers Buyers’ Preference 
Commercial EW 80% 
lighting J Other publication 20% 

Pole line EW 75% 
hardwore sss JOther publication 25% 
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The same regular pattern of 4-to-1 preference for Electrical Worl 
is also evident in our recent studies of publication readership 
To learn the difference between coverage, which can be litt 
more than a mailing operation, and thorough, sales-building reaq. 
ership based on editorial value, ask your Electrical World repre. 
sentative to show you the detailed reports on the manufacturery 
studies, or our utility studies, “Reachership versus Readership” 


— In 1956 Electrical World carried 


well over 4,700 pages of paid, display advertising, 134% mor 
space than was carried by the next publication. 

Of these 4,725 pages, 876 (representing 174 exclusive advertisers) 
were carried only by Electrical World, among the five industry 
publications. World has shown gains in advertising space carried 
each and every year, and in 1956 carried 60% of all busines. 
publication space directed to the electric power industry. Here's 
the way these pages broke down by product classification for 1956; 








































Generation 1,170 
Transmission & Distribution 2,477 
Wire & Cable 413 
Meters and Instruments 184 
Lighting 154 
Load Building 64 
Materials and Parts 192 
Miscellaneous 71 

GRAND TOTAL 4,725 


— The services of Mills Shepard, Con. 


sultant in Research, are available to Electrical World advertiser 
running space units of one page or larger. World, together with 
advertiser-subscribers, supports this advertising research service 
in the belief that it can aid materially in the development of 
more effective communication techniques. The current program 
includes both “recognition” and “penetration” types of studies, 
and, of course, the well known Mills Shepard Seminars which 
crystallize and interpret the results of the studies as they pr 
gress. Your local Electrical World representative listed below, 
will be glad to answer any questions relative to this advertising 
research program. 


— These services are always available to all 
Electrical World advertisers and/or prospects. 

(1) Market research — This separate department is maintained 
to provide timely marketing information, conduct studies, make 
analyses of your marketing problem . . . to work closely with 
your sales-planning executives to make our market your market. 
(2) Copy planning — Our Copy Service Department will pro 
vide suggestions, development of effective copy themes pertinent 
to your product, and the follow-through necessary to put this 
story into your advertising. 


aOasrie&®m 1 |} 





(3) Reprint material — Very handy for copy or marketing back- 
ground material, Electrical World reprints include such stand 
ards as “Statistics of the Electrical Industry” and “The Electrical 
Industry Forecast,” in addition to editorial features covering 
virtually every aspect of the electric power industry. 

(4) Merchandising — A program to fit your needs can be pro- 
duced at minimum cost, which can be accurately estimated in 
advance — anything from black and white reprints on up. The 
personalized business and industrial lists of McGraw-Hill Direct 
Mail Service may be used, or your own list. 








LUT Eeseiaeteiiesm@ =. . . The members of the staff and 


sales representatives (see regular SRDS listing) are always ready 
to assist in every way to make your advertising program as effec 
tive and productive as possible in... 


Electrical World 


“The Electrical Industry's Weekly Magazine” 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, W. !. 
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Rural Electrification, 1303 New Hampshire 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Published by Nat'l 
Rural Electric Co-0 trative Assn. Est. 1945. 
Editor: William oberts, Jr. Subscription, 
§2. Trim size, ginxliie hb 0 page, 7x10; 3 
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Southwest Electrical, 8821 Eustis Ave., Dallas 
18, Tex. Published by Baldwin Publishing Co. 
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Thomas’ Register. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





y’s Business, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chica- 
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Everybody’s talking about the sky- 
rocketing radio-electronic industry 
... With its fabulous factories and 


wondrous new products. 
But... 


“Factories” can’t design a new electronic computer. “Prod- 
ucts” just don’t happen all by themselves. 


It takes engineers . . . thinking men. . . to make possible 
such things as hi-fi music . . . full-color TV . . . automation. 
Men are the key to the amazing growth of the radio- 
electronic industry. And these are the men IRE remembers 
... and: does something about. 


“Proceedings of the IRE” Comes First 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is an organization of 
50,000 radio-electronic engineers. “Proceedings of the 
IRE” is completely devoted to these men and their accom- 
plishments. It is the one engineering journal in the radio- 
electronic industry exclusively edited to them and for them, 


FM, TV, radar, the computer, color TV, the transistor, 
scatter propagation, solid state electronics . . . all these and 






















Circulation: 53,846 


many more developments were first presented and developed article by article for their benefit 


in history-making issues of “Proceedings of the IRE.” 


“IRE Directory’ Is Industry's Telephone Book 
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IRE remembers the man! Is it any won- 
der then that the men remember IRE? 


That’s why you profit when, in selling the radio- 
electronic industry, you tell the radio-engineers. You 
tell and sell 47,000 of them in the pages of “Pro- 
ceedings of the IRE” and the “IRE Directory.” V 


As the only “index of the industry,” the “IRE Directory” 
lists all of these radio-electronic engineers and places at 
their fingertips the product data of more than 3500 man- 


ufacturers as well as the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of more than 4000 firms and distributors. 


Radio Engineering Show— W orld’s Largest 


And IRE gives radio-electronic engineers their day at the 
IRE National Convention and Radio Engineering Show. 
Six world-famous awards and 75 Fellowships will be 
granted early next year in recognition of personal en- 
gineering achievements. And more than 800 exhibitors 
will present the products of their engineers in over 21/, 
miles of display at this fabulous show. 
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Proceedings of the IRE 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Industry reaches nearly $6 billion sales 
to become ninth largest in the country 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s DEVELOPMENT OF THE BURGEONING 
electronics industry was so rapid 
during 1956 that it has risen to 
ninth in size among all U. S. in- 
dustries. Authorities in the field are 
freely predicting that it will double 
its volume during the next decade, 
with at least a 10% increase in total 
sales expected for 1957 over 1956 
totals. 

The fastest growth is anticipated 
in sales of industrial and commer- 
cial equipment and in sales of re- 
placement parts. Wider use of 
transistors, computers, closed-cir- 
cuit tv and color tv are seen as the 
factors most likely to be responsible 
for the expected growth of the in- 
dustry this year and during the 
period up to 1967. 

Influences which were cited a 
year ago as responsible for the 
field continue their activities as fac- 
tors in expected industry growth: 

e High-power radio or tv sig- 
nals, formerly limited in range to 
line-of-sight distances, can now be 
bounced off the upper atmosphere 
so that high frequency signals are 
receivable with extreme reliability 
over a distance of 1,000 miles or 
more. 

¢ New manufacturing processes, 
largely chemical in nature, are in 
the exploratory stage, and might 
make it easier to produce high fre- 
quency transistors than low fre- 
quency types. Cost reduction is seen 
as an almost certain result of the 
new processes. 

® The electronics industry itself 
is going in for greater use of auto- 
matic assembly machinery, con- 
trolled by electronic devices. 

® Phonograph records as slow as 
16 2/3 rpm are already in some use, 
and promise important develop- 
ments in the consumer market. 

® Electronic computers are being 
brought into business offices at a 
rate far higher than most experts 
had anticipated. 

Military electronics expenditures, 


as in previous years, once again 
provided the largest share of the 
industry’s total, amounting to 45% 
of all 1956 sales. It is expected that 
this branch of activity will remain 
the industry’s major category for 
the foreseeable future, mainly be- 
cause of the increasing complexity 
of newly developed integral elec- 
tronic gear; however, military pro- 
curement will constantly become 
relatively less important to the in- 
dustry as more widespread indus- 
trial and consumer applications of 
its products are developed during 
the period just ahead, 

The classification of electronic 
systems as auxiliary equipment in 
aircraft has been long abandoned. 
Electronic designers today must be 
full partners with the aeronautical 
designers. During World War II, 
the principal differences between 
various models of aircraft of the 
same type were the configuration 
and the engines. Similar electronic 
black boxes were used in nearly 
every type. Today the problems of 
electronics must be treated in the 
same manner as the problems of 
aerodynamics, propulsion and struc- 
ture. 

The entire electronic system of an 





aircraft is inter-related. For ex- 
ample, the bombing-navigation sys- 
tem for a jet bomber was not built 
by taking the navigation black 
boxes and tacking them onto the 
bombing system. An entire new sys- 
tem, combining bombing and navi- 
gation functions, had to be de- 
veloped. 

The trend in the electronics 
industry today is toward the inte- 
gration of the various electronic 
systems to produce lighter, more 
effective equipment. The addition of 
one pound of equipment in a mod- 
ern aircraft means the addition of 
another ten pounds of gross aircraft 
weight to retain original perform- 
ance goals. Within the present state 
of the art of electronics it is pos- 
sible to design an electronics system 
of a high degree of capability by 
increasing the complication, the 
weight, the size and the power con- 
sumption, but this only leads to a 
disastrous decrease in aircraft per- 
formance. 

In aircraft design, high perform- 
ance must go hand-in-hand with a 
high degree of reliability and safety 
and a careful monitoring of weight, 
size and complexity at the same 
time. The full partnership among 
the airframe, engine and electronics 
designers has furnished a valuable 
appreciation of mutual problems. 
Unreasonable demands are _ not 
placed on electronics designers and 
they, in turn, are aware of the size 
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A growing debate involving both advertisers and maga- 
zine men today in the fields of business, industry and 
engineering is whether the “new product publications” 
which have gone all-out to produce inquiries, and do 
produce them, are more important in an advertising 
budget than the traditional “influence” magazines 
which have been the backbone of non-consumer adver- 
tising for years. In the past five years a whole group of 
“chopped off tabloids”, as some call the “king-size 
format”, have made both strong gains and strong claims 
which have brought the “old-line” publishers up on 
their toes, with both fists swinging, as nothing else has 
since 1936 when publishers realized that the depres- 
sion could be cured. 


7 PERIODS of our history have evolved product 
news papers in abundance. Product tabloids broke 
out like a rash in 1933. It was the first sign of improve- 
ment in a very sick industrial America. Of these, 24 
years later, two great tabloids still survive. The force 
that started them was the pressing need for manufac- 
turers to revive lost business... which need induced 
them to create thousands of new products, in a bid for 
business that succeeded. The need for product news, 
and the response that such papers provided, showed 
all too clearly that the depression-stunned, “old-line” 
publishers were neither alert to nor doing this job. 


Most of the specialized-to-an-industry product-news 
publications faded as the impelling need for news 
died out and market conditions stabilized. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that the two important surviving publica- 
tions were both newspaper-style, general-industry 
papers, so broad in their news coverage that there 
always seems to have been enough new products to 
report to all industry. 


History repeats itself! 


A New Epocu of product papers seems to have been 
clearly started by 1950. With the end of war in 1945 
(not counting Korea) again came a tremendous surge 
of industrial inventiveness as expressed in new pro- 
ducts. This was a definite and most favorable outcome 
of “post-war planning” and product news hit a new 
high which is still continuing. Once again, the “old-line” 
publications were “caught short” and did not swing into 
action vigorously on new product publishing. Many 
had serious backlogs of valuable material to be pub- 
lished which they could not issue before, due to paper 
limitations or government secrecy. 
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In some cases it was a failure to realize that business 
wanted and needed this product news. This time, the 
new “rash of publications” generally adopted a “king 
size” format that could absorb any unit of advertising 
with extreme flexibility, and of course, a news style, 
Only a few appeared as tabloids—the rest making a 
concerted effort to resemble traditional magazines, 
even down to using “slick paper.” But the major effort 
was devoted to producing response, usually in the form 
of “information” request cards sometimes sneeringly 
referred to as “bingo cards” by the “old-line” publishers’ 
salesman. These same men, the writer among them, 
could not deny that the “bingo cards” had plenty of 
bing and go. 



























Why news works! 


Ir Must BE REauizep that when a product reaches the 
stage of being “news” it is ready immediately for sale 
or delivery. At this point, the type of selling to be done 
by advertising is of the “end-product” variety which 
lends itself most naturally to producing an immediate 
inquiry. 


Many advertisers in traditional format publications 
have found that a new product type announcement 
would turn out to be quite productive in inquiries and 
orders. But the news type advertisement, which the 
advertiser feels he must use in the news style publica- 
tion, is not used as frequently in the “old-line” maga- 
zines. The result is to develop a habit in the reader. He 
realizes that product news advertising is news, and that 
he is expected to act on it. He does act accordingly be- 
cause he is only reading the magazine for that specific 
purpose. He reads with pencil in hand, or he doesnt 
read it at all. 






















Why does not every publication do it? 





Propuct News papers have, in two eras, interpreted the 
needs of readers for this kind of news and supplied it. 
One may well ask, why did the strong and successful 
publishers, all well entrenched in their fields, fail to do 
this job? Some of them have done it with special new 
magazines for that purpose. A very few have altered 
format and converted their magazines to the news type, 
planning to revert to the traditional form later. But 
most have been so deeply absorbed in producing the 
traditional publication with its important reader serv- 
ices that they either felt no need, or had no desire, to 
retrain their editors, switch policies with perhaps a loss 
of valued readers, and change the nature of their maga- 
zines in order to make the “fast buck” that was avail- 
able. Those “old-line” magazines that did develop good 
product news sections seldom dramatized them suffi- 
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ciently to convert the reader to good “pencil work on 
the bingo card.” The readers’ habits were already estab- 
lished with the publication and they did not readily 
change. 


Publishers and editors who had spent a life-time in 
developing the skills necessary to win and hold readers, 
to convince them of the necessity of investing time in 
regular reading in order to keep abreast of their indus- 
tries, to expand their own knowledge and abilities . .. 
and had succeeded in these efforts with good results for 
advertisers ... were not finding it easy to abandon the 
methods that had already proved successful. Let us not 
condemn these publications too quickly for failing to 
help the advertiser get the fast action possible... or 
for that matter, make a “fast buck” themselves. These 
men are steeped in a conviction of the services of their 
papers—a sense of responsibility to their readers and 


- industries which drives them to seek and publish the 


kind of material which has contributed immeasurably 
to the “know-how” of a great America. 


These traditional publishers feel that the real soul of 
publishing is perhaps lost by the “make a buck on news” 
thinkers. The impelling conviction that “we must pub- 
lish research”; the fight for accuracy; the deep respect 
for invention, expressed in articles harnessed to the 
development of methods and products rather than to 
the finished item; the sensing of impending greatness 
in men and industry which produces inspiring articles; 
these, to such publishers, are the elements of a great 
publication . . . one that lives through the years, stimu- 
lating ideas aul plans in the minds of men. Such long- 
range publishing obviously lacks immediacy of results! 
This is characteristic. 


What is right with this situation? 


Ir 1n Your SALES ORGANIZATION you have one man who 
is respected and trusted by your customers for his fine 
sales service, who covers the market well, nurtures the 
spot-buyer into a regular one, and builds up business, 
you consider your firm to be fortunate. If you have an- 
other man who quickly creams off new fields, and is a 
“strong sales closer,” often crystallizing action where 
the first man has let it develop more slowly . . . again 
you are lucky. You do not fire the first man, or the 
second, because they do not produce results in the same 
way. “Build-up” is just as important to volume as 
“closing.” 


Too many advertisers, impressed quite properly with 
inquiries produced by the news-type publications, have 
said, “What’s wrong, why cannot this magazine pro- 
duce as many inquiries as that one?” Actually, nothing 
is wrong—American industry is lucky to have both 
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types of magazines. Industry needs the steady building 
job and service of the “influence” magazines. It cannot 
do without both! 


Can we pay for it? 


In a Penton of rapid product development, the inquiry 
producing magazine reduces selling costs, and thus 
justifies its place when added to the budget. The adver- 
tiser who switches just to get immediate and tangible 
results is selling his future short. For it is the long- 
range, or influence magazines, that have helped so suc- 
cessfully produce the volume of business we now have. 
Everything is bigger in this country today—and to keep 
pace, so must be both our selling and our advertising. 
A proper teaming together of both “inquiry” and “influ- 
ence” publications is as sound as teaming up the “good 
closer” with the “sales builder” types of salesmen. You 
can better afford both than to fire one because you can 
see the results of the other more easily. In building 
plants and products we do not hesitate to invest long- 
range planning, research and patience. Selling deserves 
the same treatment! 


What about the future? 


TruLy Tuts Decape of the fifties is in many ways the 
fulfillment of the “bright new world” dreamed of in the 
forties. Its “push button” achievements, while not as 
rapid as expected, are remarkable. The “news” of new 
products continues and may continue far longer than 
in the thirties when war choked it off too abruptly. This 
promises well for the “king sized” product news papers. 
But the glamor and excitement of such publishing is 
not going to change the basic work of the traditional 
magazine, which steadily convinces and sells the man 
who by nature just does not act on coupons, as well as 
the man who does. The reader must have the magazine 
that renders a deeper service to him than supplying 
product news alone. In fact, it is this kind of publication 
that makes the news magazine possible! Subscriptions 
to traditional publications have continued to increase! 


The advertiser can well afford to watch this pattern and 
govern the placing of his advertising accordingly. Read- 
ers are reading both—and this is the opportunity for 
advertisers—to win more reader time and attention, 
not less! Thank you! 
Ir Tuts ARTICLE has helped clarify the controversy be- 
tween “Inquiries” and “Influence” and has indicated 
the need for both in sensible selling, “Proceedings of 
the IRE”, published for 45 years as a research and 
engineering development journal, will be most happy 
to have your comments. 


William C. Copp 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the J RE 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Chicago « Cleveland » San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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and weight problems that plague the 
aerodynamicists. 

The functions that have been as- 
sumed by airborne electronics sys- 
tems can be roughly outlined if they 
were fitted to the family automobile. 
With electronic systems in the auto, 
subject to over-ride by the driver, 
it would be possible to start the 
automobile, feed the information on 
trip destination into the system and 
the automobile would proceed 
through traffic, make the stops at 
traffic lights, avoid hitting jaywalk- 
ers, move smoothly and safely with 
the engine consuming a minimum 
amount of fuel, and stop unerringly 
at the destination and park itself. 
Such a system would be relatively 
simple compared to the devices used 
in a modern fighter. 


These electronic brains, working 
for the pilot and subject to his 
judgment and ultimate control, put 
the aircraft on course and keep it 
there. The electronic brains spot an 
enemy aircraft and move the plane 
to intercept it, while another system 
works out complicated equations in 
split seconds as the enemy plane 
uses evasive tactics. 


The equations are fed into an- 
other mechanism that determine the 
precise instant when the guns 
should be fired, and the trajectory 
of the rockets or bullets must be 
computed by the electro-mechan- 
ical system. This is accomplished in 
the unstable medium of the air 
where the plane can float or move 
in any direction, and with the at- 
tacking and defending plane reach- 
ing closure speeds of thousands of 
miles per hour. 


If this system of flight control is 
further introduced into another 
aeronautical vehicle, the long-range 
guided missile, a new dimension is 
added to the problem. The missile 
quickly achieves speed well into the 
hypersonic ranges (about 4,000 miles 
per hour) where it must be guided 
with infinitely sensitive instruments. 
An error of even a degree would 
throw it many miles off course and 
the missile must deliver a warhead 
at a specific target thousands of 
miles away. 


There has been a_ spectacular 
growth in the use of electronics in 
aircraft. A major airframe manu- 
facturer recently made a study of 
this growth over three five-year 
periods. The findings: 

© During the 1940-45 _ period, 
electronic systems represented 
11.5% of the manhours. needed to 
build planes, 16% of their cost and 
242% of their weight. 
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® During 1945-50 electronic sys- 
tems were 23% of the manhours, 
36% of the cost and 6.4% of the 
weight. 

@ During 1950-55, these systems 
accounted for 38% of the manhours, 
48% of the cost and 10.3% of the 
weight. 

The over-all increase in the use of 
electronics is reflected in the ex- 
penditure chart shown on another 
page. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total sales in the field during 1956 
reached $5.9 billion, representing a 
12% increase over the _ previous 
year. If revenues from broadcast- 
ing, servicing and distribution are 
added, the total industry income 
must be recorded at nearly $12 bil- 
lion. 

Production of radio and television 
sets for the retail market continues 
to be an important segment of 
the electronics manufacturing field. 
Here are production figures for the 
postwar years: 


Television Radio 
6,476 15,021,000 
178,571 20,000,000 
975,000 15,980,000 

.. 3,000,000 11,654,000 
.. 7,463,800 14,586,000 
. 5,384,798 12,457,000 
6,096,280 11,021,000 

. J,a1o,eas 12,931,000 
7,346,715 9,859,000 
7,756,521 14,528,777 
7,500,000 14,400,000 





Source: Jobber News 
*Estimate by Electronic Industries & Tele-Tech 

Total dollar volume of 1956 radio 
output is estimated by one source 
at $558 million; for commercial tele- 
vision sets, the 1956 sales total was 
set at $1.237 billion. 

Renewal tube and picture tube 
sales continued during 1956 as im- 
portant sales factors for the indus- 
try’s television product. It is esti- 
mated that during the year 176 mil- 
lion replacement receiving tubes 
were sold for a total of $310 million 
and 3.3 million replacement picture 
tubes for $130 million, while the 
total service bill, including labor, 
antennas, components and _ parts, 
came to $2.1 billion. 

In the field of recorded material, 
“hi-fi” fans are believed to have 
purchased 425,000 tape recorders, 
worth $64 million, and 4.2 million 
phonographs, worth $124.5 million, 
during the year. Substantial in- 
creases in all four figures are ex- 
pected during 1957, while the total 
bill for amplifiers, tuners, speakers 
and other components is expected 
to reach somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $400 million. 

Color tv is expected to double its 
1956 unit sales this year, to hit 300,- 
000 sets sold at the retail level. 


Other estimates for 1957 volume 
include: 

e Home radio sets, 8.5 million 

e Auto radio sales, 6 million 

@ Government purchases, $165 
million 

e Commercial and _ industrial 
sales, over $1 billion 

® Tubes, picture tubes, etc., over 
$900 million. 

The sales potential of the tran- 
sistor is expected to prove an im- 
portant factor in the development of 
the electronics industry, Total sales 
of the tiny semiconductor crystal 
amplifier during its first years of 
existence, plus a projection of fu- 
ture volume, follow: 














1954 $ 5,122,266 
1955 12,252,741 
1956 d 34,000,000 
1957 , 55,000,000 
1960 150,000,000 





Source: Electronics 

Best estimate of the amount spent 
in 1956 by the military services for 
electronics products is set at some 
$2.9 billion. 

The figure is impossible to pin- 
point, because many of the dollars 
invested in electronic equipment for 
military aircraft, for ships or for 
missiles do not appear except as 
part of the over-all cost of the unit 
of which the electronic device is a 
component part. However, it is es- 
timated that from 30% to 40% of 
the current allocation for aircraft 
and guided missiles will be spent for 
electronics systems and devices. 

Of the first 100 companies 
throughout the United States re- 
ceiving the largest volume of de- 
fense work during 1955, 14 were 
part of the electronic industry. 

An accompanying pie-chart shows 
one estimated breakdown of the 
$2.9 billion total. 

Although military aviation is by 
far the biggest market for electron- 
ics, manufacturers cannot afford to 
overlook the ever-growing market 
presented by civil aviation. For ex- 
ample: 

@ Ground-air communications 
facilities and navigational aids are 
keeping many electronic firms busy.” 
In 1957, some $300 millions will be 
appropriated for an all-out three- 
year expansion program for the 
Federal Airways system and Air 
Traffic Control. Almost all of this 
money will go for electronic equip- 
ment — ground radar, VOR sta- 
tions, etc. 

® Piston-powered aircraft being 
flown by scheduled airlines consti- 
tute another big market for elec- 
tronic equipment. In 1958 airborne 
electronic equipment will probably 
cost about $107,600 per plane, with 
each aircraft earrying about 735 
pounds of equipment. Purchase 
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OME YEARS AGO we pointed out in “Proceedings of 
the IRE” that an amazing and unique characteristic of 
scientific men is their sense of responsibility to the past and 
to the future, expressed in their sharing with one another 
the new findings and discoveries of their science. The fact 
that engineers share information is a major contribution to 
the amazing growth of industrial progress and to our high 
standard of living. 


Design Engineers seem to have an impelling need to 
publish. It is important and fortunate that they have had 
magazines in which to publish. Of course, their articles 
make these magazines possible, just as the publishing organ- 
ization’s faith and courage gives them the vehicle for com- 
munication. A magazine is a three-way team of author, 
medium, and reader—mutually dependent. 


Such a contribution of one to the other is the vital service 
of the periodical. The thundering pace of radio-electronics 
and its expression in communications; glorious hi-fi music; 
the brilliant, full-color picture; and that same radio princi- 
ple bringing in a new era in industrial controls which makes 
automation practical; the amazing time-and-effort-saving 
electronic computer; and new fabulous developments al- 
ready being discovered in research which will be made 
practical by the radio engineer — all these could not have 
been possible without the publication as a means of collating 
and organizing information, and distributing it to those who 
needed it and knew how to work with it. 


These are generalities! But “Proceedings of the IRE” 
is specific. The Superheterodyne circuit, FM, TV, radar, the 
computer, color TV, the transistor, scatter propagation, solid 
state electronics (stereatronics) all were presented and de- 
veloped article by article in the history-making issues of 
“Proceedings of the IRE.” The impact on industry of this 
broad exchange of information among engineers has been 
enormous, creating new markets and even new ways of life. 


FM is an excellent illustration of this “sharing.” Consider 
particularly the “lead out time” needed in FM. In December 
1935, an article by Armstrong (an IRE Member) in “Pro- 
ceedings of the IRE” proved conclusively to the engineering 
world that frequency modulation was an improvement and 
practical. (Today, FM is the audio side of every TV re- 
ceiver.) This was the fourteenth article on frequency modu- 
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lation that has appeared in “Proceedings of the IRE,” eight 
of them by Armstrong. It is now known that some of these 
articles which defined the weakness that had to be cor- 
rected, as well as some that amplified the discovery by 
further independent research, all helped make the final 
perfection possible. 


At that time, in all the world, only four other articles on 
the subject had appeared. These were condensations of the 
“discussion” in “Proceedings of the IRE.” Yet the final 
“Proceedings” article was published six years before the 
first FM broadcasting station went on the air. Engineers 
needed every bit of this “lead-out time” to do their work. 
The early publication in “Proceedings of the IRE” gave 
them just that; and thousands of engineers, who had fol- 
lowed this series, knew in December, 1935 that a great 
change had come and that they must design and tool up 
for it. Armstrong shared, “Proceedings” published, and an 
industry profited! 


This is the traditional service of the “old-line” maga- 
zine. The author “shared”—the magazine “published”—the 
reader “studied” and industry progressed mightily through 
this three-way contribution. Truly, the reader contributes 
attention! This kind of publishing wins such attention, more 
than any other kind! It does the ground-work and sales- 
conviction building that comes years ahead of the final 
product news. 


Advertising shares! The informative “ad” follows exactly 
the same pattern with exactly the same results. Again and 
again, display copy in “Proceedings of the IRE” has an- 
nounced new developments or highlighted the engineering 
usage of a staple item. Year-after-year, we have seen tiny 
businesses start sharing their helpful information with 
readers in “Proceedings of the IRE” and as a result reap 
orders, prosper and grow. Today in aggregate, they are the 
giant industry identified as “Electronics.” 


It is said that the fundamental result of a magazine is to 
define a market. For 45 years, IRE has defined the un- 
folding radio market through its “Proceedings of the 
IRE.” It leads the field in number of readers (53,846 
ABC) and publishes ‘the greatest volume of papers and 
pages in history-making issues. 700 advertisers have iden- 


tified themselves with this IRE market and have profited. 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the fj RPE 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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price of the equipment is estimated 
at $59,800 per aircraft, installation 
cost, about 50% of the price, will be 
some $29,900 . . . and spare parts, 
another 30%, will cost about $17,800. 

However, with the coming of the 
jet airliner age, the cost per aircraft 
is expected to rise substantially. 
Douglas estimates that the weight of 
electronic equipment on each of its 
DC-8 jets will weigh in the vicinity 
of 1,200 pounds and cost (including 
installation and spare parts) in the 
vicinity of $140,000. 

In the business flying field, which 
today flies more hours and uses 
more aircraft than the airlines, 
electronic equipment is also ex- 
pected to make important advances. 
Today’s light twins carry from $2 to 
$10,000 worth of electronics. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


The exceptionally wide variety of 
electronic devices now in produc- 
tion presents the supplier with an 
equally diverse market for his 
products. Manufacturers of such 
equipment as radio, television, busi- 
ness machines, aircraft instruments 
and guided missiles buy components 
in mass production, 

Manufacturers of industrial ma- 
chinery purchase completed units 
for installation in their end prod- 
ucts and single units are purchased 
by general manufacturers, proces- 
sors and service industries for con- 
trol, testing and measuring pur- 
poses. Users of recording and 
broadcast equipment buy compo- 
nents singly. 

An accompanying table shows 
total value of purchases and per- 
centage of such total value by three 
main electronic industry divisions 
of six selected product groups, as 


indicated by a recent survey. 


= CAPITAL INVESTMENT. Manufac- 
turers in the electronics industry 
will spend about $709 million on 
new plants and equipment this year, 
about $100 million more than was 
invested for similar purposes during 
1956. 

The industry thus remains ahead 
of U. S. industry as a whole, since 
its 1957 spending represents a 17% 
increase over the earlier year’s, 
while all industry shows an ex- 
pected 14% gain from 1956 to 1957 
in capital investments. 

Industry leaders are divided in 
their plans for 1958, with 29% an- 
ticipating increased expenditures 
for plant and equipment, the same 
percentage expecting a decrease and 
the remaining 42% seeing expendi- 
tures remaining. at the 1957 level. 
This breakdown compares with the 
over-all predictions of U. S. indus- 
try leaders, of whom only 24% ex- 
pect 1958 increases, while 30% an- 
ticipate a drop and 46% think cap- 
ital investments will remain at the 
same level. 


= OEM market. It has been esti- 
mated by one source that there are 
about 3,500 companies that buy 
electronic components on a mass 
basis, for incorporation into elec- 
tronically actuated or controlled de- 
vices which they manufacture. 

This is mainly an assembly mar- 
ket, with end products composed of 
components bought from thousands 
of suppliers. In this field, it is the 
designer’s task to keep himself in- 
formed of new components and 
technological developments. 

In a special study by one publi- 
cation it was found that 45.8% of 
original equipment manufacturers 


Purchases by Three Basic Industry Divisions 


Total Value 
of Purchases 


Primary Circuit 
Components 


(Such as Resistors) $747,894,000 


Secondary Circuit 
Components 
(Such as Switches) 


Associated Circuit 
Components 
(Such as Chasis) 


Wire and Cable 


Motors 


367,879,000 


245,850,000 
196,786,000 


Instruments (Test, 
Inspection, Measuring 


and Computing) 453,349,000 
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Manufacturers Independent, 

of Electronic 

Devices, Systems, Development, 

Sub-Assemblies, and Research 
and Components Laboratories 
- Per Cent - - Per Cent - 


Design, All 
Other 
Industry 
Groups 
- Per Cent - 


96.67% 0.35% 2.98%, 


65.20 0.53 34.27 


371(GsA 
’ Safe 0.57 5.64 


231,462,000 


90.13 0.22 9.65 
*50.26 0.30 49.44 


37.74 3.11 4.03 
Source: Electronic Equipment 


producing other than electronic de-~ 
vices used electronic devices as a | 
component of their end product, Of © 
these, 38% also used electronic con- 
trol equipment in their products 
and 24.7% used testing and measur- 
ing equipment as a part of their 


product. 


The same report found that 79.6% 
used control equipment in their 
manufacturing procedure or proc- 
ess; 83.2% use testing and measur- 
ing equipment and 40% use elec- 
tronic heating equipment. 

Following is a complete break- 
down of use: 


As com- 
For ponent 
manufacturing _ part of 
procedure or _ product 
process manufac- 


control tured 
CONTROL ree tsipsicmneti 


Density 
Flame Failure 


Pressure 
Temperature 
Thickness .... 


EQUIPM 
feo ell a, Sree 
Comparators 
Densitometers 
Detectors 
Dynamometers 
Gages 
Meters 
Oscilloscopes . 
Recorders 
Spectrophotometers 
HEATING EQUIPMENT (These devices are 
used for manufacturing procedure only): 
Dielectric ..................... 14.91% — 
ne eae aa . 34.54% — 
Source: Electronic Equipment — 


— oe 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Purchasing methods within the 
electronics industry vary in several — 
ways from other industries. Manu- — 
facturers who make non-electronic — 
end products but use components 
within the device itself buy along 
established lines. Top _ operating 
personnel decide on capital expen- 
ditures. 

Within the electronics industry it- 
self, however, where supplies, sub- 
components and materials are pur- 
chased for integration within the 
end-product, the key figure is gen- 
erally the design engineer. A firm 
may have one or a hundred such 
men, Each is authorized to specify 
the type of component required for 
the circuits he designs. 

Surveys indicated that more than 
80% of all selection or specification 
of components, equipment and ma- 
terials is done by men whose job 
involves design or development. 

Smaller manufacturers often are 
basic assemblers and buy all neces- 
sary components ‘from wholesalers 
or parts jobbers. 
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Paced to a “jet propelled” age, the IRE DIRECTORY 

is more than a buying index. It actually classifies a com- More 

plex industry the way engineers think. By code system ene a 
it provides a complete picture of each manufacturer and pag 
what he makes. For high speed buying, it gives over 3000 

telephone numbers. It is the only DIRECTORY in elec- 

tronics that lists MEN, FIRMS and PRODUCTS — 3 

services in 1, personalized to the reader because the read- 

er himself is listed. 


1958 IRE DIRECTORY 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS for its Members. and Industry 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. * BRyant 9-7550 
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... that makes money for you because of these 
15 services to readers and advertisers: 


1 


It lists MEN — 50,000 IRE member-engineers grouped 
both alphabetically and geographically. 


It is a Directory of FIRMS — 3500 manufacturers and 
1500 companies in electronic distribution. 


3. It is an index to products—providing detail for 500 types. 


. Guide to distribution—gives both distributors and manu- 


facturers representatives—1500 of them by states. 


. Phone numbers listed for 4000 firms and distributors in 


pace with the high speed of business today. 


. Book lies flat when open—full visibility to every page— 


easy to read and use. 


. Classified as an engineer thinks — fundamental rather 


than terminology groupings help the purchaser find a 
product even if he has forgotten its name. 


. Codes give. compact but complete information. “Search 


time” is reduced by brief number codes and condensed 
date listings with repetition cut down. 


. Machol Edge Index speeds finding divisions of the book 


and products. Edge Index makes the four-in-one fea- 
tures clear and easy—apparatus, components, instru- 
ments, and services and materials found by a flick of 
your thumb. 


Two editions: The full DIRECTORY including member 
listings, over 1000 pages, goes to every IRE member 
above student grade in America. The IRE PURCHAS- 
ING DIRECTORY, 600 pages, omitting member listings, 
goes to the 5000 firms serving the Radio-Electronic 
market. Both editions include all the advertising. 


Every ad faces listings. No jamming of ads into a section 
by itself. Every ad positioned with a reason. 


. All firm and product listings in bold-face and cross 


indexed for advertisers. Advertisers get the breaks! 


Multiple page section provides service of complete cata- 

logs permanently “on file’ where the engineer can 

— find them. Rates compete with postage. See 15 
ow. 


. Individual appeal. This DIRECTORY actually lists its 


users. Personalizes its interest to the member owner. 


Remarkably economical! Compare these rates for a year 
of ad reference service: 


RATES: 
Regular Units Multiple Pages 
2 Pages $1080 
4 Pages* 1620 
8 Pages* 2400 
12 Pages* 3000 
16 Pages* 3200 
*Includes | extra color 


IRE DIRECTORY (Annual) 


1475 Broadway +* New York 36, N. Y. 
® Tel. BRyant 9-7550 
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SERS 


55,000 copies 


Machol edge index speeds finding information 


Multiple pages (complete catalogs are economical) 
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Production and Sales of Television and Radio Sets 






(Thousands of units) 












1955 1956 1956 Monthly Totals 
Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 









Television Sets: Factory Production 







Table Models ....... 4,440 3,017 293 298 374 338 263 273 114 217 242 210 216 179 
SeENNR. a scas 3,200 2,007 261 235 249 155 121 192 120 250 291 260 210 212 
MMCIOIBS: 2a Soi oes — — — Ae — — ~ — 102 138 354 345 245 229 
Mono. Comb. ....... 117 75 8 10 8 7 4 2 l 7 7 6 8 7 






ie pc ctsck 7,387 588 576 680 550 468 553 337 612 894 #821 #680 627 










Radio Sets: 















Home Types ........ 3,394 3,501 308 301 341 185 196 168 135 359 496 357 334 321 

macio Clocks ......... 2,244 2,311 17] 194 219 88 146 217 97 193 245 222 216 304 

(ES SI Sma eeicrange 2,028 3,113 80 161 322 42] 436 393 136 240 229 «= 23 222 250 

Automobile ......... 7,230 5,057 520 = 438 478 299 283 296 §=199 198 350 548 609 840 
BER Gok Vaan sr hae 14,895 13,982 1079 1094 1360 993 1060 1074 567 991 1319 1349 





Retail Sales 










Television: 







Table Models ....... 4,218 3,101 350 297 309 217 268 256 166 229 266 213 205 326 
RONOR 50's oon os es 3,091 2,518 254 223 230 123 119 180 §=176 247 265 212 182 307 
PUPS oo oss S's _ _ =~ - -- _ a — 57 86 230 250 167 316 
Phono. Comb. ....... 113 80 9 1] 5 8 5 3 6 4 4 9 6 9 





PARC Ae saa Se 7,421 6.805 614 531 544 348 #392 439 405 566 ##764 +684 #560 957 













Radios: 







Home Types ........ 3,007 3,426 im 2 a ee OM 80 Ce eH Ce CS 
Radio Clocks ........ 2,035 2,223 211 103 134 87 150 204 165 136 4195 140 «167 ~# 583i 
Portables ........... 1,880 2,683 im i4 1% 25 1m S26 lms Ul 1 le US 
OSS ae eae: 6.921 8,392 531 455 528 471 566 9840 576 681 #756 586 #689 1652 








*Five weeks reported. Source: RETMA 













introducing the now 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS 

MASTER 


a combined master catalog and buying guide 
directed at the men who specify and buy in 
the $11 billion electronics market 









electronic products sold through parts distributors to in- 
dustrials, eem will be to electronic components, materials 
and services sold direct from manufacturers to industrials. 





low cost of reaching an $11 billion market 





50,000 copies of eem will be distributed free to a selected 
list of engineers and purchasing agents at the nation’s 
largest users of electronic components, materials and ser- 
vices. As an annual, to be released March 1958, eem will 
have a one year’s life. As a reference guide, it will be used 
daily. The cost of cataloging in eem is amazingly low— 
from $285 to $475 per page. Charter advertisers are 
guaranteed the same rate for the next two editions. 













the engineers wanted it...that’s why @@M was created issuance and closing dates 


Engineers want a single master catalog and buying guide with intelligent product 
classifications, properly indexed for quick, easy reference...concise, factual and 
complete. A recent survey among the engineers of the nation’s top electronic firms Space Reservations: Sept. 30, 1957 
spells this out. It is the only effective method for manufacturers of electronic com- 
ponents, materials and services to present their product information. That’s why 
eem was created. 





Published Annually: Issued March 1958 (1st ed.) 







Copy Deadline: Copy to be set — Oct. 15, 1957 
Complete plates — Nov. 1, 1957 










a complete, easy reference master catalog and buying guide Cataloging in the new Electronic Engineers Master assures 
eem combines the catalog information of many manufacturers in a single, fully on-the-spot product representation at the desks of 50,000 
indexed volume. This gives each manufacturer a low cost medium for presenting engineers and purchasing agents in the $11 billion elec- 
the broadest assortment of products to engineers and purchasing agents. Every tronics market. 

important user of electronic components, materials, services (manufacturers, 
research labs, government, communication) —every engineer and purchasing agent Include eem in your ’58 plans—now! 





involved in the buying decision will have constant access to copies of eem. 





é . ear : ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 
eem is published by United Catalog Publishers, the same company that has served 60 Madicon Avenve, Hempstead, New York 


the electronic parts distributor and industry with The Radio-Electronic MASTER 
for the past 21 years. What The Radio-Electronic MASTER is to standard stock from the same publishers of The Radio-Electronic MASTER | 
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Basic materials like metals, chem- 
icals, production equipment, office 
equipment etc. are purchased along 
routine lines. 


= UNIT TERRITORY PLAN. A revised 
plan to guide territorial assignments 
for sales representatives was an- 
nounced during the closing months 
of last year by the Radio-Elec- 
tronics-Television Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The nation, under this plan, has 
been divided into 30 territories, so 
planned as to provide a minimum 
of 35 to 40 parts distributors in each 
area. In addition, each territory 
provides a minimum of 2% of the 
total replacement sales of the U. S., 
wherever it has been possible to 
accomplish this. 

Mileage from a _ representative’s 
home office has been limited, for 
the most part, to an area in which 
it is possible for him to return to 
his base of operations each week. 
At the same time, the plan is or- 
ganized so as to provide good cov- 
erage of each electronic parts 
wholesaler at least once during 
every 30 to 40 days. 


= THE ELECTRONIC WHOLESALER. An 
important middleman in the elec- 
tronics field is the electronic parts 


distributor. The average wholesaler 
buys from 106 regular suppliers. 
Individual items purchased and 
handled may run from 10,000 to 
50,000. 

Wholesalers sell to servicemen, 
dealers, industrial accounts, munic- 
ipal and government, hams and to 
others. The business of the average 
wholesaler is divided into the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Servicemen 
Dealers 
Industrials 
Miscellaneous 








KN» 
ParwsS 


4 
BOQNDANIG 
SSSLaloLalse 











Hams 
Municipal & gov't 





Source: Parts Jobber 


The following items make up the 
principal products of the whole- 
saler’s business. 


Tubes 
Speakers 
Ene Cae eet 
Small components _ 
Test equipment 
Wire a 
Antennas 
TV accessories 
Sound & Hi-Fi 
Tools 
Finished goods 
thers 
































5.6% 
Source: Parts Jobber 


The heaviest purchases by whole- 
salers are made in September 
through December. Although many 
wholesalers are content to place the 
responsibility for purchasing in the 
hands of one person, many others 
get a number of opinions. In fact, 


Typical 1958-59 Civil Airliner Electronics 


Navigation and Communications 


Very High Frequency Communications 
High Frequency Communications 

Air Traffic Signaling System 

Low Frequency Navigation 


Automatic Radio Direction Finder 


Very High Frequency Navigation Omni-range rORTAC) 
Instrument Landing System (Localizer, Glide Slope, and Marker Beacon) 
Self-Contained Navigation System 

Audio Distribution Systems (Interphone and Public Address) 


Flight Control Systems (Autopilot, Auto Coupler, Flight Director) 


Source: 
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Total Cost 
$100,000 + 


Aircraft Inaustries Association of America, Inc. 


most of the company’s executives 
get into the decision at one time | 
or another and wholesaling houses ” 
take the opinions of their salesmen | 
as well. At times, the salesman’s 

opinions are so important that in ~ 
some cases their opinions as a group © 
can override the opinions of man- | 
agement. 3 

Buying is planned in advance in | 
most cases — nearly 50% plan their | 
needs at least two months in ad- 
vance and nearly 30% three months © 
in advance. 

A number of different brands ~ 
tends to be carried in different | 
product classifications. Nearly 80% 
of wholesalers handle either two or — 
three lines of tubes. Almost 35% © 
handle four or more lines of test 
equipment and over 43% handle 
four or more lines of antennas and 
nearly a third, four or more lines © 
of hi-fi and sound equipment, 4 

Nationally, one person does the © 
buying for 59.4% of the wholesalers © 
and two or more for 40.6% of the © 
wholesalers. People responsible for % 
buying are as follows: 


President alone 
Owner alone 
Manager and purchasing agent 
Purchasing agent GlOMe oe... ceeseeseeeeeeeee 
A committee 
Manager alone 
Both partners 
Owner and purchasing agent 
General manager alone o.un.......cecsessesnesneee 
Manager and sales manager. s 
Sales manager alone 

President and vice-president .. 
Owner and sales manager . 


Vice president alone 
Source: Parts Jobber $ 
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The demand for miniaturization 
has complicated the manufacturing © 
process. A jeweler’s loupe is a more © 
common sight in some electronic ~ 
plants than a wrench. Some of the 7 
answers for machining and han- 7 
dling the small parts for electronic ~ 
systems lies in electronics itself. © 
Automation—manufacture by elec- | 
tronics—has furnished part of a 7 
solution to a problem that can never | 
accept complete solution. Some of | 
results of miniaturization have been 7 
spectacular. One aircraft instru- © 
mentation system with its computers 7 
and associated equipment occupied 7 
3.2 cubic feet and weighed 114 7 
pounds. This is being replaced with ~ 
a system weighing only 39 pounds ~ 
and taking up .6 cubic feet. The © 
new system can be serviced by per- 
sonnel with relatively low skills. = 

Automation has a special quality © 
that is highly desirable in a rapidly 7 
moving industry. It is flexible and 7 
capable of short production runs. 7 
Every few units of a sub-assembly ° 
can be reprogrammed when re- | 
quired. Automatign also permits de- 7 
grees of tolerance not possible with | 
manned operation: of machines. It} 





What 
happens 
when an 
8 billion 
dollar 
industry 
gets a 


newspaper 
of its own? 


CASE HISTORY 


ELECTRONIC NEWS-— only weekly newspaper 


serving the Electronics Industry 
—A FAIRCHILD PUBLICATION 
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INSIDE STORY INSIDE... 








Company B wants to reach and influence all segments 
of the electronics community: management, engineer. 
ing, purchasing, electronics interests in aviation, 
government — everybody. This obviously calls 
for the “broadcast” treatment. And that calls 
for the new kind of broad, all-segment 
coverage provided by ELECTRONIC 
NEWS—the community newspaper. 


A survey reveals that the people who design, make 
and use electronic products are relatively 
unaware of an important new area of 
“Company A” operations. Solution: a 
program of information. Direct- 
line communications method: 
ELECTRONIC NEWS. 


A computer design group needs a new 
team of specialists to move in on an 
exciting project. They want action 
So they use the newspaper to scafi 
the “community” for help. Com 
munity newspaper 

ELECTRONIC NEWS: 











How a newspaper pulls 
the widespread “Electronics 
Community” together 





A component 
manufacturer in an 
unidentified Midwestern 
city has a hot new item. 
He wants the electronics 
industry to know about 
it fast. He uses ELECTRONIC NEWS is something new in the 
ELECTRONIC NEWS industry. And logical. 
to whip the news out 
with newspaper speed. 


The electronics industry is noted for giving 
a warm welcome to anything which is 
(a) completely new, and (b) completely logical. 


It’s a business newspaper; tabloid size. Published every 
Monday by the world’s most experienced 

business newsgathering organization: FAIRCHILD. 
First issue: January 21st, 1957. 





This “Case History” presents essential facts 
showing how and why ELECTRONIC NEWS 
pulls the electronics “community” together: 

for the benefit of anybody with anything to say to it 
or sell to it (see left). 
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MORE FACTS FOLLOW... 





Washington reporters 
Lloyd Schwartz and 
Robert Barr (in circle) 
cover an Eisenhower 
news conference for 
Fairchild papers. 12 
government-affairs ex- 
perts staff Fairchild 
Publication’s Washing- 
ton D. C. News Bureau 
to help sort and select 
capitol news of value to 

people in the electronics 

iX industry. 
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400,000 words a week are trans- bas a ow Fairch i i d 


mitted over Fairchild’s world- 
_ wide communications network. 


+1 | Heart of the system: the Wire delivers world news to 


Room (at left) which keeps 
ELECTRONIC NEWS readers 


ck teint. to the 8 billion dollar 
Electronics industry 


Like any growing community, the electronics 
industry needs and feeds on news: news about itself, 
its products, its plans, its people. ELECTRONIC 
NEWS delivers such news every Monday. 

Here’s how it does it. 


Every day, from every part of the country, 
industry news pours into Fairchild Publication’s 
New York headquarters from 32 Fairchild 
offices in key cities; 368 U. S. correspondents; 
50 foreign correspondents based in 32 
countries around the world. 


The news and pictures are selected by a skilled, 
trained staff; whipped into shape on a round-the-clock 
basis; and delivered fresh and fast every Monday 

to important people in the industry (see 

“Who reads it?” next page). 
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AND LOOK WHAT HAPPENED... 





Segment coverage 
gives advertisers 
new pinpoint aim 


on audiences 


WHO READS ELECTRONIC NEWS? 


CLASSIFIED BY BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY * 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


1. Original equipment manufacturers 
a. Consumer or home instruments... 912 
b. Industrial equipment 


c. Government or defense.......... 1,459 


2. Component Manufacturers 
a. Active components ............. 1,015 
b. Inactive components ........... 1,565 
c. Hardware and raw materials 


COMMERCIAL USERS OF ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


3. Operators of communication equipment 
ROMNMIORNEIS. oo dew acess ote d 1,485 
b. Mobile operators ....... 167 
CEE Ge oe skins 6. oe 660% Sacds 1,402 
d. Aviation 


4, Companies using electronic equipment 
a. For production 
b. For data processing 


*Based on detailed analysis of 22,334 paid 
circulation (publisher's estimate) as of April 
1, 1957 and projected to actual guaranteed 
distribution of 30,000 copies per issue. 


10,534 


Each issue of ELECTRONIC NEWS is divided ing 
the following 8 sections; gives advertisers the oppor 
tunity to achieve maximum visibility and registratig 
on specific audience: ; 


1. GENERAL NEWS 2. COMPONENTS 

3. MILITARY ELECTRONICS 4. FINANCIAG 
5. MATERIALS 6. COMMUNICATIONS 

7. INSTRUMENTS & CONTROLS 

8. GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


5. Independent Research Experimental 
and Design 
a. Laboratories, consultants, etc. ....1,861 


6. Government, Federal and Foreign 
a. Government laboratories ........ 1,834 
b. Management, operation & 
maintenance 
c. Other Government 


. Distribution 
a. Manufacturers’ representatives ...1,118 
ee re 1,681 
c. Importers 


. Installation and Service 
a. Organizations serving television, 
radio, sound communications and 
industrial electronic products ....1,400 
1,400 
Educational 
a. University, professors, etc. ....... 889 
DP ICING “6 5.6205 aga sweeten wuss 581 
1,470 


2 
851 
589 


29,650 


IMPORTANT FOOTNOTE: By the time you read this, accord- 
ing to the most pessimistic slide rule in the circulation depart- 
ment, ELECTRONIC NEWS paid circulation will be well over 
30,000 and headed for new heights! Call the Fairchild office near- 
est you for the latest information on the industry's fastest-growing 
publication. 
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Electronic News 


























Paid subscriptions roll in 
at more then 1000 a week 
from a news-hungry industry 












More than 2 years intensive pre-publication study 
and testing went into this newspaper for the electronics 
industry. Every bit of evidence indicated there was 

a place for and a need for ELECTRONIC NEWS. 


From the first issue (January 21st of this year) 
solid proof began to pile up in the form of 













: CLASSIFIED 
BY TITLE AND OCCUPATION ** 


RECAP (For Business Codes 1, 2, 3, 4, Only) 


A, Subscriptions in company 
name including company 














BITETREB 5-6. ci4.0 0:4 s00.4:0.47 1,125 : ats: 
B. Owners, partners and presi- paid subscriptions. 

1,861 eG eee 1,629 Engi man ment. purchasine acents (see detailed 
Other corporate officers .. 1,010 ngineers, manage » purchasing ag F 
Department heads (except breakdown on left) and other important sections of 

ru O), general man- . : , 
agers & managers ..... 2,025 the “community” were heard from in no uncertain terms. 
Purchasing agents ....... 184 . . ‘ 
—  - ar 45 ELECTRONIC NEWS is setting new records in 
Personnel managers ..... 43 oT professional publishing —with more than 1000 paid 
C. Production and mainte- subscriptions rolling in a week. 
nance department heads. 1,510 
2,846 Engineers and other opera- 
tion personnel ........ 949 
2,459 
D. Chief engineers ......... 1,519 

ag Design engineers ........ 416 

1,400 Electronics engineers ..... 779 
Electrical engineers ...... 324 
2 a ee 3,791 
Researchers and other de- —— ewe 

470 - and research person- ss CASE HISTORY 

2 7,373 

851 E. Sales, advertising and other 

589 a PIS o30 6 Wb ote 1,413 

a iscellaneous ....... 1,284 H 

650 ees : SY 

TOTAL ....... 18,590 lectronic News 
. Occupational analyses similar to above are 

ord- available for each sub-classification of groups 

part- ] thru 4, 

over 

ear 








$, : . . egs . 
Occupation analysis applies to classification 


ving I thru 4 only. 


AND 3 BIG EXTRAS... 


: 


A NEW KIND OF READERSHIP 


Because it delivers news about all levels of the 

industry—materials, components, equipment, 

installations, personnel, government—ELEC- 

TRONIC NEWS gets a new kind of all- 3 
level readership. You can reach the 

President, the head of Product Design 


se the new order clerk in Purchasing A NEW KIND OF IMPACT 
—with this kind of readership in depth. pe 


Because your message in ELECTRONIC 
NEWS is delivered on the “doorsteps” of the 
electronics community along with the big 
newsbreaks of the industry—your ads get the 
benefit of newspaper urgency. Edited for ac- 


tion, ELECTRONIC NEWS presents ad- 
vertisers with new impact. 


AND NEWSPAPER SPEED, TOO! 


Because it is a newspaper, ELECTRONIC 
NEWS gives you the added advantages of 
newspaper speed. You can choose your 
own frequency—weekly, bi-weekly, month- 
ly—and change plans to suit your chang- 
ing needs. Copy can be accepted as late 


as Thursday for Monday’s paper. 
CASE HISTORY 


Electronic News: only weekly 
newspaper serving the 


electronics industry — 


A FAIRCHILD PUBLICATION 





Electronic News 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, New York 
BOSTON © CHICAGO e¢ DALLAS e¢ LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 


And other key cities in U. S. and abroad 


Home Furnishings Daily © Women’s Wear Daily * Daily News Record © Footwear News © Supermarket News © Men’s Wear « Electron 








F ean be used in the machining of a 
- wing from a solid block of alumi- 
' num or it can safely, exactly etch a 
_ groove invisible to human sight. 
| The defense electronics industry 
| probably devotes more effort to re- 
' search and development than any 
' other major industry. Industry lead- 
ers estimate that 25% of their 
' manpower is directly devoted to 
research and development assign- 
ments. The reason is the techno- 
logically volatile nature of electron- 
ics. There is no way to forecast 


' when a major system could be 


made obsolescent by another de- 
velopment—obsolescence could 
come in a day or in a year or in five 
years. Tie this in with the fact that 
it takes about 18 months to develop 
‘a major electronic unit (such as a 
fire control system), and that pro- 
duction runs seldom exceed two 
years, that profit from research and 
development projects is so low as to 
be almost non-existent and you 
have a realization of an industry 
that is a captive of its own progress. 

The number of technical person- 
nel—scientists and engineers—re- 
quired to prosecute these programs 
has grown explosively over the 
years. Here is the history of one 
major electronics organization: In 
1940, only 100 scientists and engi- 
neers were employed. By 1946, at 
the end of World War II, they em- 
ployed 570 such people. In 1950, the 
firm employed 980 scientists and en- 
gineers and this number increased 
to 1,780 by 1954. This year.there are 
2,300 engineers and scientists work- 
ing for this electronics company. 
This is an increase of 2,200% in 15 
years. And the end is not in sight. 

One of the major problems facing 
electronics is reliability. Adventure- 
some research has turned up some 
remarkable ideas, and practically all 
of them are limited by their reli- 
ability. Pressure is constantly on the 
manufacturer to produce a miracle 
of operational capability that re- 
quires no maintenance. 

Complexity naturally lessens the 
degree of reliability, but complexity 
is necessary if the system is to carry 
out its job. The Air Force estimates 
that if one system is composed of 
five components and if each com- 
ponent is 95% reliable, the aggre- 
' gate reliability is about 75%. With 
& modern bomber containing 2,000 
electronic tubes and 20,000 elec- 
tronic components with miles of 
wire and hundreds of junctions, the 
Teliability of the system becomes a 
problem in theoretical mathematics 
Which would require a computer 
(electronic) to solve. 


Electronics: Radio-Communications, Industrial 





Despite complexity and the ob- 
vious hazard of. adding new black 
boxes, a Department of Defense 
study shows that a fire control sys- 
tem with 43,000 parts today is able 
to operate three times as long as an 
earlier, similar system with only 
half as many parts. An airborne 
bombing-navigation computer with 
10,000 parts, which included 300 
tubes and 96 transistors, has oper- 
ated without failure for 450 hours, 
135 hours of this time in airborne 
operations with only four failures, 
and only a single failure affected 
the computer’s reliability. 

There has been substantial prog- 
ress in overcoming the heat prob- 
lem. Titanium and special ceramics 
play key roles in the construction 
of components of great heat resist- 
ant values. Vacuum tubes, capaci- 
tors, resistors, transformers, induc- 
tors, wires, printed circuit boards, 
even electronic motors have oper- 
ated at temperatures ranging from 
900 to 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This is comparable to placing a 
home television set in a red hot fur- 
nace, play a few blazing blow 
torches on it for good measure and 
getting perfect reception on all 
channels. An ordinary electronic as- 
sembly placed in the same furnace 
would cease to function immediate- 
ly and actually melt into a puddle 
of metal and glass. 

A recently conducted survey 
among men with buying influence in 
connection with electronics prod- 
ucts revealed the following per- 
centage results, by job title, for 13 
products: 

Percentage 
with buying 


influence 


Capacitors 
Administration 
Design & engineering .... 
Production 
Others 
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Tubes, Transistors, Diodes 
Administration 
Design & engineering 
Production 
Others 
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Administration 
esign & engineering . 
Production 
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Wire and Cable 
Administration 
Design & engineering 
Production oy 
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Metals and Alloys 
Administration 2.0.0.0... 
esign & engineering 
Production 

Others 
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Plastics and Insulation 
Administration zk 
Design & engineering 
Production 
Others 
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Transformers 
Administration ; 
Design & engineering 
Production 
Others 
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Rectifiers 
Administration 
Design & engineering 
Production 
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CANADA'S 
$505 million 
electronics 
market! 


While Canada’s gross national prod- 
uct doubled over the past ten years, 
the electronics industry increased 
seven-fold. Today, value of electron- 
ic products and services is $505 
million per year. 


To meet the industry’s increasing 
demands, Canada bought over $88 
million worth of electronic equip- 
ment from U.S. manufacturers in 
1955 (latest available figures). 


This is the exciting market you can 
sell effectively through ELEC- 
TRONICS ENGINEERING. Here’s 


why... 


ELECTRONICS ENGINEERING 
fills the Canadian electronic indus- 
try’s need for consistently, superior 
technical editorial material. Its ex- 
pert staff does this under the direc- 
tion of three top-flight, full-time 
editors — two electronic engineers 
and an experienced technical jour- 
nalist — who assure that electronic 
engineers in management are kept 
informed on the industry’s latest 
technical developments. 


Readers of ELECTRONICS ENGI- 
NEERING are carefully screened to 
assure complete coverage of elec- 
tronics engineers at design, appli- 
cation and management level. 


This quality editorial material and 
market coverage makes ELEC- 
TRONICS ENGINEERING a “first 
advertising choice” for U.S. manu- 
facturers of electronic equipment. 
If you want to sell more to Canada’s 
electronics market, reserve space — 
as most leaders in the industry are 
doing — in all issues of ELEC- 


TRONICS ENGINEERING. 


Predictions are that within the next 
decade total output of the elec- 
tronics industry in Canada will 
nearly double. 


1 Dp OP DT OM WB 51 O38 CO 
ENGINEERING 


OF CANADA 


481 University Ave., Toronto 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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6 a ME Re CREE. - onE ORDER RS 
Instruments and Meters 
Administration 19.8 
Design & @ngimeering .....-..-..---e-ceseeceeceeereneees 74.0 
Production 4.9 
SE Le Si ES 1.4 
Power Supplies 
Administration soewss 04 
esign & eENnGimeering ............-----c-cecececeecceee 73.8 
Production ....... ese Bint ter Severo 4.6 
oS 1.2 
Fasteners 
Administration  .............-...0-.-...- Preaek era 22.4 
Design & eMnginee4ring ....-...--.-----c--cceeeeeeeeeee 72.9 
Production a: : 3.0 
ARE ESE RS Cn IE AE 1.7 
Potentiometers 
Administration ass 
Design & eMngGiMeering .......-....-------eeccecsceceeeee 74.7 
0 Raa a Eee eee 3.8 
eS eek: Fe os 1.4 
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Source: Electronics 





Sources: Electronic Design; Elec- 
tronic Equipment; Electronic In- 
dustries & Tele-Tech; Electronics; 
Electronic Week; Jobber News & 
Electronic Wholesaling; Parts Job- 


a 





Electronics: Radio-Communications, Industrial — 





ber; Radio Corporation of America. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Electronics: 

P-1. Industry Summary. Reprinted from 
Jan. 1957 issue. 

P-2. Special Report on Materials for Elec- 
tronics, Reprinted from Oct. 1956 issue. 

P-3. Special Report on Telemetering. Re- 
printed from April 1956 issue. 

P-4. Special Report on Transistor Sales 
Potential. Reprinted from Jan. 10, 1957 
issue of Business Edition. 

P-5. Electronic Markets. Non-technical 
monthly booklet which includes market 
estimates and survey results. 

P-6. Manufacturers’ Representatives. List- 
ing of more than 600. 

P-7. Survey on Field Sales Methods. Study 
of the commissions earned, sales office 
costs, source of leads to manufacturers’ 
representatives. 


P-8. Magazine Use Survey. Conducted by 


Aviation Electronics, Aircraft and Missile 
Military Procurement Expenditures 


MISSILES * 





cos AIRCRAFT * 


eS ESTIMATED AVIATION ELECTRONICS 
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1953 1954 


1955 1956 1957 


FISCAL YEARS 


** TOTALS FOR AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES INCLUDE PART OF THE FUNDS SHOWN IN AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


Source: Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc. 
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Bradley Laboratories to establish the | 
order of usefulness to its customers of | 


technical publications. 


P-9. Magazine Use Survey. Consolidated © 
Electrodynamics Corp. surveyed its house © 
list of 14,713 names to find the most © 


useful magazine. 


P-10, How’re You Doing With Represent. 


atives?, Good Reps Hard To Find? and 
The Reps Answer Back. A series on re- 
lations between manufacturers and their 
sales representatives. 

P-11. Electronics Reaches the Men Who 
Specify Your Product. A survey that 
reveals who buys what in electronics. 


P-12. Reader Interest Survey. Conducted 
by the Ketay Mfg. Corp. among its 
customers to determine magazine most 
useful to them. 

P-13. Reader Interest Survey. Conducted 
by Berkely Division, Beckman Instru- 
ments, Inc., to find out what technical 
magazines are read by their customers. 

P-14. Map, Electronic Manufacturers Rep- 
resentation. Shows territorial boundaries 
and indicates percentage of business 
done. 


Electronic Design: 

P-15. Third Continuing Audit of Brand 
Recognition. Study of brand recognition 
in the electronic original equipment 
market; 48 pages, designed as an ad- 
vertising guide. 

P-16. NIAA Market and Media File. 
analysis. 

P-17. Mail Readership Measurement 
Studies. On Jan. 15, 1956, March 15, 
1956, May 15, 1956, July 1, 1956, Sept. 
1, 1956, Jan. 15, 1957, April 15, 1957, 
June 1, 1957 and July 1, 1957 issues. 

P-18. Advertising Inquiry Studies. On Air 
Marine Products Corp., Andrew Corp., 
Avien Corp., William Brand and Co., 
Dejur Amsco Co., Doelcam Corp. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp., Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp., National Vul- 
canized Fibre Co., Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Co., Radio Condenser Corp., 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 


Electronic Equipment: 

P-19. Market and Media File. Providing 
complete interpretation of the electronic 
original equipment market, and how 
Electronic Equipment covers and serves 
this multi-billion dollar market. 

P-20. The Third Annual Survey of Elec- 
tronic Original Equipment Manufac- 
turers (1957). Detailed analysis of 78 
different electronic products, with dollar 
figures of purchases for all those prod- 
ucts totaling over $2.25 billion. Markets 
are analyzed by 7-digit SIC numbers; 
job functions of the men responsible for 
selection and specification are also doc- 
umented. 

Electronic Week: 

P-21 Management Wants to Know. Anal- 
ysis of reader interests and buying 
practices of the Electronic Week reader, 
management in the electronic industries. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Electronics Manufacturers Assn., 55 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., 1475 
Broadway, New York 36. 

National Electronic Distributors Assn., 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 

Radio-Electronics-Television Manufac- 
turers Assn., RETMA Building, 1721 De 
Sales St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Television Projection Assn., 249 W. 
42nd St., New York) 36. ' 
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A NEW MANAGE.- 
MENT MARKET IN 
THE ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRY 


Electronic Week brings 
media coverage to a 
market segment never 
before available to ad- 
vertisers: to the leaders 
—the business and tech- 
nical management of 
America’s fastest-grow- 
ing industry. 








A NEW, DIRECT 
MEANS OF 
REACHING THIS 
MARKET 

Only Electronic Week 
offers a concentrated 
circulation, by name 
and title, among the 
men—who above all 
others—have the power 
to initiate, supervise, 
and approve. 


A NEW EDITORIAL 
SERVICE 


Only Electronic Week 
is written exclusively 
for management. News, 
trends, and the signif- 
icance behind them, 
reported and editorial- 
ized by experienced 
men with background 
in the electronic field. 


A NEW 
FREQUENCY 


A regular weekly news 
magazine, Electronic 
Week is most timely of 
all electronic publica- 
tions. Newspaper han- 
dling brings Electronic 
Week to managements’ 
desk each Monday 
morning — has de- 
veloped a strong habit 
readership at all levels. 


SERVING MANAGEMENT-THE 
AUTHORITY TO APPROVE COM- 
PONENT CONTRACTS 

Electronic Week is read by presidents, 
vice-presidets, chief engineers, and pur- 
chasing agents in the nation’s fastest- 
growing industry. These are the execu- 
tives —at all levels — whose decisions 
are shaping the future of electronics 
yee a have the power to initiate 
and approve capital investments, com- 
ponent contracts, and brand products. 
Only Electronic Week is written directly 
and exclusively for this management 


group. 


the strength needed to sell your prod- 
ucts to the business and_ technical 
executives in this field. Sell factually, 
and sell from the top down, in Elec- 
tronic Week. 


BY THE PUBLISHERS OF ELEC- 
TRONIC DESIGN 

Electronic Week is not a new experi- 
ment or offshoot in publishing. Elec- 
tronic Week joins Hayden’s thoroughly 
established Electronic Design and Elec- 
tronic Daily to fill a recognized need 
for management coverage in this field. 


COVERAGE NEVER BEFORE 


MANAGEMENT WANT FACTS 


Management want to know the facts 
about your products. What they can do, 


AVAILABLE 


Electronic Week brings media coverage 




































































how they operate. “Institutional” or to a market segment which has never 
” . . . 
“management-type” copy does not have been available to advertisers. -Until 
Subs Ch. Bd; Pres. | VP, Ch. Engr. Other | VP, Chg. Prod.| Other |VPChg. Sales! VP Chg. Purch.) Personnel | Patent Atty. 
INDUSTRY Total in Co. |Exec. VP,Sec'y | Dir. Engr. Engr. | Prod. Mgr., Ch. | Engrs. in| Sales Mgrs. | Purch. Agents | Mgrs., Assts.,| Counsels, 
CLASSIFICATION Copies Name Co.|Treas.,Gen.Mgr.| Dept. Heads in Eng. | Eng. Asst.Chf.| Prod. | Adv. Mgrs. Buyers Dir. of lawyers 
Libraries Compt., Res. Dir. Subv. Dept. Engr., Fetry & Sales Engrs. | Asst. Buyers | Indust. Relat. 
Partners Plant Mgr. Supv. 
SEER AE RE RERE ER SRHERRES LESS LENEM SORES 
Total Copies 7543 698 2299 1118 1333 682 79 727. | +519 5 ee ae 
Audio, Communications | 1440 109 299 240 303 164 19 156 135 12 3 
Radar, TV-Radio Mfgs. 
Instruments, Control, | 1637 +141 480 272 Ce mam totem tm tT Re OT 
Test Equipment oss 
Analyzers, Computers, 306 53 30 35 91 37 ar. 27 ee 1 2 
Business Machine Mfgs. 
Aircraft, Aircraft 
Accessories, Guided 674 54 48 81 311 80 9 32 53 6 
Missile Mfgs. 
Component Parts, 
Sub-Assembly and 1223 54 401 173 143 120 12 216 101 3 
Moterials Mfgs. 
Process Industries 
Commercial Users, Other} 201 26 72 29 18 19 4 16 15 2 
Manufacturers 
Industrial Labs, Research | 757 79 350 138 134 12 2 14 20 é 2 
[Consultants 
US. Govt., Military, 452 87 71 85 122 59 3 5 15 3 2 
Atomic Energy 
[Migs Reps, eee 250 3 1 5 30 
Jobbers, Distribs., 70 2 51 1 8 8 
pes Ripert _ 
Service and Installation 84 6 58 5 6 5 2 2 
froadcasting =| S71 2 un 50 3 3 2 ] 
[Financial Insts, 90 #19 56 2 3 2 8 
Legal, Accounting 56 6 30 5 15 
ond Taxation 
Trade Assocs, Chamber 118 12 71 2 3 23 4 1 2 
of Commerce, Publishing 
braries 5 4 1 
j 41 16 19 3 3 
Govt. : 






































Electronic Week, there has never been 
a publication devoted exclusively to the 
needs and interests of management in 
this $10,000,000,000. industry. Elec- 
tronic Week is your direct contact with 
these men in authority. 


OVER 7,500 CIRCULATION AMONG 
EXECUTIVES WITH THE AU- 
THORITY TO BUY 

Electronic Week goes directly to man- 
agement. There is no waste circulation 
among fringe titles. In less than eight 
months more than 5,500 of these sub- 
scriptions have been converted to paid. 
Electronic Week carries your advertis- 
ing directly through the doors most 
often closed to your sales representa- 
tives... directly to the management 
group you have never been able to 
reach before in any publication. 


Table at left shows paid circula- 
tion of Electronic Week projected 
to September 1, 1957. Electronic 
Week is the only electronic 
publication offering a complete 
breakdown of these business and 
technical management subscribers 


MANAGEMENT WANT TO KNOW . . | 


TELL THEM IN... 





a HAYDEN publication | 


New York 21: 19 East 62nd Street. TEmpieton 8-1 
Chicago 11: 664 North Michigan Ave. SUperior 7-8C 
Los Angeles 36: 5720 Wilshire Bivd. WEbster 
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SELLING ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


Working engineers specify parts and allied products on 
their drawing boards for electronic components and pilot 
models of electronic end equipment. Acceptance of the 
pilot model results in mass production — and mass sales 
of the specified products. To sell in large quantities to the 
electronic market, get your products specified by working 
engineers. 


AIND 


WHO SPECIFIES PRODUCTS? 


Working engineers comprised 74% of the purchasers of 
electronic products according to.a recent electronics 
survey.* Administration personnel rated a 20.2% pur- 
chasing influence. Production people accounted for 4.2%, ~ 
These findings resulted from a 36-company.study to find 
out who buys the 13 classifications of products that com- 
prise 34% of electronics advertising pages. Reproduced 
below are 13 charts that show the breakdown of men 
with buying influence by job function: 


1. CAPACITORS 
(385-100% ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
0. 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
T Tt ae oe T T T T 


2. TUBES, TRANSISTORS, 
DIODES (397-100%) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
pe moe oe 
t T T 





ADMINISTRATION (19.2%) 
MMM 
748°) 
PRODUCTION (42%) 


OTHERS (1.8%) 


Z ADMINISTRATION (19.6%) 
MMMM 
(746%) 
ZZ PRODUCTION (4.3%) 


OTHERS (1.5%) 








Not involved wn purchase 100 (20 6°. 


5. METALS AND ALLOYS 





Not involved in purchase 88 (18.1%) 


6. PLASTICS & INSULATION 


3. RELAYS 
(377-100% ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 990 10 
6 tei T . 8 T T T 





§ (75.3%) 
ZA) PRODUCTION (4.3%) 


OTHERS (1.3%) 





4. WIRE AND CABLE 
(305-100 % ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
i 30__ 40 7 iT 


“ 
ADMINISTRATION (20.6%) 


PRODUCTION (4.6%) 


OTHERS (2.0%) 











Not involved in purchase 108 (22.3%) 


7. TRANSFORMERS 


Not involved in purcnese 180 (37.1%) 


8. RECTIFIERS 


(220-100% } 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
50.60 70 80°90 | 
7 


(252-100% ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
o._10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 © 100 
T T T . 





ADMINISTRATION (25 5%) ADMINISTRATION (23.8%) 


PRODUCTION (3 2%) PRODUCTION (32%) 


OTHERS (1 8%) OTHERS (1.6%) 











Not involved in purchase 233 (48%) 


10. POWER SUPPLIES 
(344-100 % ) 


Wot involved in purchase 265 (54.6%) 
9. INSTRUMENTS AND 
METERS (388-100% ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
0.10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 9 10 20 30 =~ 640: «=650 660 70 80 90 100 
T T ry T T , ’ Ant 5 





ZZ SO'AINISTRATION (19 8°.) zz, *D MINISTRATION (20 4%} 


yy DESIG OO 
ZB WN chinG WMI 
740% * 
ZA PRODUCTION (4.9%) ZA PRODUCTION (46%) 


‘OTHERS (1 3%) OTHERS (1.2%) 





Not mvolved in purchase 97 (20%) 
13. MECHANIZED CIRCUITS 
(216-100% ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 9 
T T T T T T T T T 


Not involved in purchase.141 (29 1%) 





ADMINISTRATION (21.8%) 


PRODUCTION (3.2%) 





fone (1.9%) 





Not mvolved in purchase 269 (55.3%) 


’ MARKET SIZE 


Total electronic sales for 1956 amounted to 
about 11.5-billion dollars. The chart below 
is reprinted from the cover of electronics 
Ist Business Edition, January 10, 1957. 
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(388-100% ) (369-100 % ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
204) 904070 90 90160 040 60_ 70 80 90 1 





TTA ESIGN & 
ddd ENGINEERING 
(76.1%) 


q OTHERS (1.6%) @ OTHERS (1.4%) 











Not involved in purchase 116 (23.9%) 
12, POTENTIOMETERS 
(368-100% ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
0_10_20_ 30 40 90 40 70 90 9 + 
T T™ 


Not involved in purchase 97 (20%) 


11. FASTENERS 
(236-100% ) 


PERCENT OF MEN WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
O10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 9 1 
T T T T F T T T 








iz, *OMINISTRATION (22.4%) ADMINISTRATION (20.1%) 


VL. MMM H/T 
ayn 47%) 
su Z PRODUCTION (3.8%) 


OTHERS (1.4%) 














Not involved in purchase 249 (51.3%) Not involved in purchase 117 (24.1%) 


The purchasing agent or ‘buyer’ is not usually a technical man. His main concern 
is with price (when it is a factor), and the ability of the seller to produce and de- 
aa liver on time. Engineering, management and production dominate the buying of 
ee . electronic products. 


*Write for ‘‘electronics Reaches the Men Who Specify...” 


MARKET PATTERN 


Produced by electronics Business Department, and revised over the years, 
this map has had wide use in establishing salesmen's quotas. It is based 
on the % of electronics circulation in electronic manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives territorial boundaries. Send for your free copy. 


KEY TO DISTRICTS 
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1 T'S MARHNRETS 


MARKET GROWTH ADVERTISING COSTS 































of VERSUS CIRCULATION Through 20 years of remarkable growth, electronics advertising costs for 
ies A 20-YEAR REVIEW reaching each thousand prospects have remained nearly constant. 
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These are the specialists who edit electronics to provide this powerful 
advertising medium. These editors assure intensive readership by the 
quality-controlled, paid-for circulation that is the market for electronic 
‘and allied products. 


electronics 1957! 
EDITORIAL STAFF 








) 

' MARKET OF WORKING ENGINEERS TWO BUSINESS EDITIONS 
Engineers who create and supervise the assembly Fill the needs of working engineers. for commercial 
of new electronic components or equipment cannot information about their industry. Intensive reader- 

- be properly defined as design engineers, In the ship of topical data had been measured over the 
mi survey quoted above, respondents listed 98 sep- years by McGraw-Hill Reader Traffic Studies and 
of arate titles for those making purchasing decisions. by continuing questionnairing by the editors. Then 
Among these men, working engineers who specify READEX verified these findings in its analyses of 
and make the decision for purchasing electronic the first two issues researched by this method. The 
equipment dominate. “Industry Report'’ sections — which cover the busi- 
ness aspects of electronics in the Technical Editions 
TECHNICAL EDITIONS — received reader interest scores of 94% and 
Published monthly since 1930, this is the accepted 97% in September and October, 1956! 
rs, working tool of the working engineer. 
ed 
1. 


36 ISSUES PLUS... 
electronics BUYERS' GUIDE 


REACHING THE MARKET... 




















electronics advertisers will now reach the market against 
a background of technical and business editorial. Adver- 
tisers who want to reach electronic management people 
can still have coverage of the business-minded working en- 
gineer (the Technical and Business Editions have the same 
horizontal coverage of approximately 46,000 subscribers). 
electronics affords you the most complete services for 
your sales message to reach the electronic market! 


Published mid-year, the Buyers’ Guide contains accurate, 
up-to-date listings of electronic and allied products, names, 
manufacturers, and reference-type editorial material. 


| 
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rl 
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The growth of electronics has 
been revolutionary. In a relatively 
short time, the organizations en- 
gaged in what is termed defense 
electronics business have been 
transformed from an almost non- 
competitive hard core of companies 
into a nationwide complex of hun- 
dreds of firms, all highly compet- 
itive, all pushing hard for technical 
gains. 

The impetus for this astounding 
growth is military requirements. 
The defense establishment was quick 
to see the possibilities opened up by 
electronics and was in the forefront 
of the planners for the electronic 
age. A host of civilian applications 
for electronics owe their beginnings 
to a military requirement. The civil 


TV Set Census 


Percent of 
households 
with sets 


Aug. Feb. 
195 1956 


Residence and size 
of place 


United States 


Urban .... 
In urbanized areas 
es Of 3,000,000 or 


Areas .Under 250,000 
_ in urbanized 


as 
Sieees of 10,000 or 
more 
Places under 10,000 
Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 


Source: U.S. Bur. of the Census. 


Electronic Expenditures 


FY ‘56 actual 


Ships and Harbor Craft 
Combat Vehicles 

Support Vehicles 

Guided Missiles 

Electronics & Communications 
Research & Development 
Miscellaneous 


use probably would have come in 
time, but the urgent demands of the 
military sped their entry into our 
civil economy, opening up millions 
of new jobs and making for a more 
comfortable existence. 

The tremendous increase of elec- 
tronics in bombers and fighters put 


of Dollars 
FY ‘57 est. 


$ 880.0 
84.0 
31.0 

2.4 
810.0 
926.0 
280.0 

47.0 


$3160.0 $3355.5 


Source: Electronic Week 


extensive pressure upon the aircraft 
electronics industry to meet the 
automatic mission requirements of 
these aircraft. Just as this pressure 
was beginning to be relieved there 
came another pressure of even 
greater magnitude imposed by the 
guided missile. 


Factory Production and Sales of Tubes 


Picture Tubes 


Units 


892,385 
898,063 
848,055 


830,902 
906,732 
776,601 


585,380 
1,099,605 
1,249,624 


1,146,428 
97,765 
795,476 


October 
November 
December* 


Receiving Tubes 
$ Value 


31,314,000 
30,756,000 
34,849,000 


28,616,000 
27,145,000 
32,176,000 


24,781,000 
34,507,000 
35,093,000 


34,362,000 
31,476,000 
29,111,000 


Units 


40,141,000 
37,754,000 
42,525,000 


35,184,000 
33,015,000 
39,037,000 


31,400,000 
43,948,000 
44,432,000 


42,921,000 
39,489,000 
34,340,000 


$ Value 


17,016,391 
17,136,695 
15,714,365 


15,141,461 
16,123,625 
13,663,408 


10,861,634 
19,628,837 
21,709,064 


19,786,764 
16,014,839 
13,423,157 





10,987,021 $1 
10,874,234 


1956 Total 
1955 Total 


*Five Weeks 


$209,007,518 


$374,186,000 
$358,110,000 


Source: RETMA 


464,186,000 
479,802,000 


96,220,240 





Status of Defense Departments’ Electronics Expenditures and Obligations 


Service 


Army 
Guided Missiles* 
Electronics—Communications 
Research & Development’ 


Navy 
Guided Missiles 
Electronics—Communications 
Research & Development 


Air Force 
Guided Missiles 
Electronics—Communications 
Research & Development 


Mutual Defense Assistance 
Electronics—Communications 
Research & Development 


(a) Available: Sopeendations voted by Congress. 
out upon contract fulfillment. 
normally runs about this rate for first three quarters and 


b) Spent: Funds paid 


shoots up in the fourth. 

(c) Unpaid: Mone 
(d) Unobligated: 

for long-term programs. 


earmarked for contracts let. 
ccumulation of funds over past two or three years 


(Billions of Dollars) 


Available* 
(For fiscal ‘57) 


$.036 
023 


723 094 


.026 
.022 
113 


366 
430 
.831 


124 
.085 
157 


1.171 
1.558 
1.186 


.069 
.004 


.875 
.078 


$7.739 


Spent? Unpaid* 
(July 1-Sept. 30) 


$.753 


Unobligated* 


Obligations (as of Sept.) 


$ .240 
.039 
.337 


$ .307 
374 
.292 


.209 
.290 
438 


.162 
.210 
317 


077 
.759 
578 


472 
.956 
463 


.285 
.002 


$3.714 


.022 
.071 


$3.646 


(e) Guided Missile figures are based on the estimate that 50% of 


Disbursement the total guided 


png also include ground equipment in the gui 


missile budget buys electronic — = 
ed missile pro- 


(f) zg e D figures embrace electronics primarily but not entirely. In : 


the case of the Air Force, it is close to 100%. 


Source: Electronic Week © 
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The Only Publication Concentrating on the 
Electronic Original Equipment Market 


DESIGN e DEVELOPMENT e RESEARCH 


Individual Reader Service Cards 


ELECTRONIC 


H 
Y ELECTRONIC 
DESIGN 


‘ PROCEEDINGS | 
OF THE IRE 


ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT 


TELE-TECH 


pr et 
1953 ' 1954! 1955 


Last year Electronic Design gained 789 pages to Electronic Design not only offers the greatest proven 
continue its third straight year as leader in advertis- readership of any electronic publication, but also the 


. F greatest reader action. Chart above shows the num- 
ing page Sn eeeeny Seth ele ene Papsngeaind ber of individual readers who request more informa- 
publications. Note the steady upward trend in com- tion every issue. Reader cards are now being received 


parison with other electronic media (see graph at the rate of 10,000 per month, producing more 
above). than a half million inquiries per year. 


V.P. ENGRG., 
VICE PRES. CHIEF ENGR. GR. LEAD 
TOTAL : MFG., PROD. ASST. CHIEF PHYSICIST, PURCHASING 
COPIES PRESIDENT MGR. ENGR. SR. ENGR. ENGINEER SCIENTIST AGENT 


AUDIO, COMMUNICATION, 
RADAR, RADIO AND TV MFRS. 7,054 109 4l 4l2 1,067 5,360 43 


INSTRUMENTS, CONTROL, 
TEST EQUIPMENT MFRS. 4,572 152 33 400 


ANALYZERS, COMPUTERS, 1,659 
BUSINESS MACHINE MFRS. ¥ 


AIRCRAFT, AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES, 4 g49 
GUIDED MISSILE MFRS. ‘ 


COMPONENT PARTS, 1,224 
SUB-ASSEMBLY MFRS. ‘ 


‘| OTHER MANUFACTURERS 85 
MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 293 
ATOMIC ENERGY 655 


INDUSTRIAL LABS., RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS, CONSULTANTS 


U, $. GOVERNMENT 


TOTAL COPIES 


ae 


Write For These New Hayden Bulletin ¢ NIAA Market & Media File * Circulation Policy * MRM (Mail Readership Measurement) Editorial 


| NEW YORK 21: 19 East 62nd Street TEmpleton 8-1940 
a HAYDEN publication CHICAGO 11: 664 North Michigan Ave. SUperior 7-8054 
i ch Ea a LOS ANGELES 36: 5720 Wilshire Blvd. | Webster 8-388! 
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GUIDED 
MESSAGE 


If you aim to sell the 34% of the elec- 
tronics market that is the Armed Forces, 
SIGNAL is the carefully planned, pre- 
cisely aimed medium you'll want to use. 
SIGNAL is the official publication of the 
Armed Forces Communications and 
Electronics Association. \t reaches all the 
branches of the nation’s military, plus 
top industry leaders. 


Your ad belongs in SIGNAL if you manu- 
facture any of the communications, 
electronics and photographic equip- 
ment used by the men of the Army, 
Navy and Air Corps. If you are a sub- 
contractor, you know your ad will reach 
big-industry management in a perfect 
sales setting — associating your product 
or services with their ultimate use by the 
Armed Forces. 


Advertising in SIGNAL gets interested 
readership because it gets firm editorial 
support from articles that are evenly 
divided between military and industry 
subjects. Join the growing list of adver- 
tisers who now use SIGNAL to sight and 
sell this 3.9 billion dollar military elec- 
tronics target. Your first line of communi- 
cations with the Military is SIGNAL. 


” SIGNAL 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
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Production of Principal Components Used in Radio-TV Receivers 
(add 000,000) 


Trans- 
formers 

Iron Core) 
Capacitors 
(Electrolytic) 
Capacitors 
(Mica) 


ow ( 


Resistors 
(Composi- 


Capacitors 
(Ceramic) 
tion) 


t Capacitors 
@ (Paper) 
~ 
Resistors 
ire 
$8 Wound) 
Loud- 
speakers 


aS 

o 

~ 
Qn. 


Source: Electronic Industries & Tele-Tech 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Engineer, 
(See Engineering Construction.) 





al) 


Audio, 204 Front St., Mineola, N._Y. Pub- 
lished by Radio Mag azines, Inc. Est. 1917. 
eeongs Pe , Sj 6 meg Subscri . 2 tim 
size gx1134. Type page, 7x cols 
Published Ist. Forms. close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 23,786; gross, 


Times 1 Page %Page | e Y; Pi 
1 $420. 00 ‘id8s i bo $176.50 
12 306. 00 ost. ‘ 97 00 
Standard red, blue, orange, $100; bleed, ‘300. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries). 


C. Q., The Radio Amateurs’ Journal, 300 W. 
43rd St., New York 36. Published by Cowan 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1945. Editor: Wayne Green. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 61/,x9l/,. Type 
page, Vox8/,; 2 cols., 25. Publis od 36th 
prec. Forms close 25th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 
- “853; gross, A 340. Rat tet Pa 4 P 
imes e age 
i 190.00 $100.00 
6 ’ 170.00 90.00 
12 65. 155.00 85.00 
Bleed, $50. 
6 ey pereeines. 1428 U St., Washington 
D. C. Published by Bill West. Est. 1955. 
Controlled. Type page, 10x16; 5 cols., 2”. 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
sounis, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 12,340. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page Vy Page Vs P. 
1 $420.00 240.00 $100:00 bo 


12 395, 00 212. 00 6 00 














Electronic Daily, 19 “ 62nd St., New York 
21. Published by Hayden Pub. oe. durin 
Western Electronic Show in Aug. Est. 1956. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 4 
mornings. *gso0" ons 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 5,000; gross, 5. 3; +> y 
“hoods 00 $168 0g 


Times 

1 $7300 
4A colors, $80; one. $60, wih, Recanell yn 
counts. 


BPA G&D 


Electronic Design, 19 E. 62nd St., New York 
21. Published Py Hayden Pub. Oo. Est. 1952. 
Editor: Edward E. Grazda. Type ge, 7x10. 
Published Ist & 15th. Forms 7 al ete & 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 24,634; gross, 29,662. Audio, 
communications, radar, radio and Lf mirs., 
7,054; instruments, control, test eq mfrs., 
4,572; business machine mfrs., 1,659; sak 
mirs., 4,942; parts mfrs., 1,224; atomic energy, 
655; industrial labs., 2,078; gov't., 2,447; oth- 
ore. 378. TBage 2h P hy P Yh P 
imes a ‘a fet age 

1 20-00 #565 5.00 $440.00 $205.40 

12 Sos 4 305, 00 

24 605. 450.00 340.00 $80.00 
44 colors, $120 bleed, $110. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 199. 





Electronic oe Master, 60 Madison 
Ave., Hempstead, Y. Published by United 
ger d Poplichers Inc. First_issue, March, 
consolidated catalog. Editor: Herman 
Holstein. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Forms 
close Nov. for plates, Oct. 15 for copy 
to be set. Agency discounts, i Se Rates, 
based on circulation of 50,0 mT) es, 
$475; 3-4 aa Ct $435; 58 pases, “0 
pages, 3 3-16 pages, 
For additional dy see page 191. 


EPA Gp 


Electronic ~e* ipment, 172 S. Broadway, 
White Plains, New York. Published by Sutton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1953. Editor: Ronald K. Jurge: 
Trim size, 1114x1114. Adv. ge 7x10. Bub. 
lished 10th. Forms close, 18th. Agency din 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, $2,702; gross, 35,617. Research, 
design or development, 28,589; administrative, 
2,171; production and purchasing, 847. ag wor 


, P 2 1 
Times ; 685.00 4556 0 Sats ‘aoa te 


6 .00 700. 
12 es 00 498; i 370.00 275.00 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $100. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 203. 


G&D 


Electronic Industries and Tele-Tech, Chestnut 
and S6th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1942. Editor: Bernard F. Os- 
bahr. Trim size, 814xll!4. Type poe 7x10; 
3 cols., 2¥5. Published 2 th prec. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 26,810; gross, 29,850. Multi- 
product electronic equipment mfrs., 618; other 
electronic uipment mfrs., 4,162; control 
equipment, 24 ; computers, 852; aircraft and 
marine, 3,579; components, 4,613; users of 
electronic equipment, 5,434; test and design 
876; Govt., 1,691; dist., 1,468; others, 8. 


Rates— Yh P Vy P 
‘a 
0 §s 96.00 teats 


Times 1 Page 2% P 
1 s640,b0 Sas 
12 75.00 400. 00 300. 60 408. a 
4A colors, Sis, bleed $110. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 201. 


Electronic News, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3 
Published d by Fa Fairchild Pubs., ‘{nc. Editor: Al- 
fred D age, 1014x1614; 5 cols., 
, gh Published onda Forms close noon 
Wednesday. Agency iscounts, 15-2. Rates, 
based on_ distribution . 30,000—Open rate, 
$1.04; 1,125 lines, 92c; 2,250 lines, 88c; 6,750 
lines, 84c; 13,500‘ lines, 80c; 29,250 lines, 76c. 
For additional data see insert at page 192. 


@ 


Elect Ser formerly Radio-Television 
Service ber ai W. 48r t., New Yor 
36. Published by Cowan Pub. Corp. Est. = 
Editor: ey L. Marshall. Sub., $3. Type 
Pore 7x10; and 3 cols. Published 15t 

orms close or prec. Agency discounts, 


2 eR ABC, 38,970; gross, 49,347. 
Radio, tv or electronics service organizations, 
oa retailers, 8,389; irtdustrial 2,534; others, 


‘ 
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Not just any engineers, but the most 
influential engineers 

Of the total 42,100 circulation, more 
than 26,000 is concentrated among the 
most influential engineers in the vital 
original equipment market—vice presi- 
dents in charge, chief engineers, en- 
gineering supervisors, and design en- 
gineers. This coverage encompasses 
more than 4500 companies distributed 
among the most important buying 
categories of the electronics industry. 


Cost per 1000—Iess than $14 

This is the cost for a full-page black & 
white advertisement on a 12-time basis. 
Not the cheapest on the market, but 
a cost most consistent with a quality 
publication and a quality circulation. 


EEE 


Electronic equipment 

manufacturers . . . . 26,280 
Industrial users . . . 1. 305 
Users of electronic equipment 8,649 
Laboratories and consultants . 779 
Government and armed forces 1.531 
See 
Education and libraries . . 535 
Miscellaneous . . . . . 2,708 


CIRCULATION. Heaviest among electronic 
equipment manufacturers making up the orig- 
inal equipment market. These are the men 
who influence the purchase of the bulk of all 
nic components sold. 
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The operations market—special coverage 
To help you reach the operations 
market most effectively, ELECTRONIC 
InpustRIES offers a rare special buy- 
ing option you can’t get any other way. 
At a significantly lower cost, you can 
buy just the 14,500 readers in this 
classification. A special editorial and 
advertising section is bound right into 
the copies going to these readers. This 
is concentrated coverage of a special 
market by a magazine with industry- 
wide stature and _ substance. Only 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES offers it. 


Edited for the working engineers 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES gives engi- 


THE MEN TO REACH 


—if you want to sell the electronics market 


The engineers — the 
men with the real 
influence in purchas- 
ing electronic com- 
ponents and equip- 
ment. Engineers de- 
sign the prototypes, 
determine the speci- 
fications, buy the 
original parts. And 
the engineers are the 
men ELECTRONIC 
INDustTRIEs is dedi- 
cated to serving. 





neers the kind of information they 
can put to immediate use. Articles 
deal with the day-to-day practical 
problems engineers face in those phases 
of the industry accounting for its 
largest dollar volume. This unique 
editorial policy is your assurance of 
maximum reader interest and maxi- 
mum visibility of your advertising. 


Starch readership studies 


Two complete issues remain to be stud- 
ied in 1957. ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES is 
the only publication in its field offering 
this extra service to advertisers. 


SELL THE ENGINEERS AND YOU SELL THE INDUSTRY 











ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 


and TELE-TECH 
A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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— P % P Vy P 
imes e age age 
i $460.00 ies 09 
425.00 
12 600.00 410.00 210. ‘00 
4A red, blue, yellow, $125; gin $75. 





Electronic Technician, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Electronic Tech- 
nician, Inc. 1 1953. Editor: A. J. Forman. 
aa, tion, . Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 

iii ched § 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
pd 15-2. 

Circulation, 52,412; gross, 54,820. Radio, 
electronics or TV service organizations, 30,- 
511; retailers with service depts., 17,891; oth- 
ers, 3,736. Rates— 
Times pore 
1 $715.00 36.00 
6 660.00 463.00 

12 615.00 440.00 
4A colors, $130; bleed, $95. 


“oe 00 Mists 





Electronic Week, 19 E. 62nd St., New York 21. 
Published by ern, mg Cox. Est. 1956. 
Trim size, 81/x11l14. 7x10. Pub- 
lished Friday, iced” ne “4 Forms close 
2 weeks prec. pecocy discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, sworn, 7,500; gross, 8,250. Paid, 2,850. 


Rates— 2h P 
a 
$260 bo 
13 5 225.0 
26 80. 210. 60 
00 


52 250. 190.00 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $65. 
For additional data see page 195. 
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Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 3 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. i938. 
Editor: W. -. MacDonald. cubes ¥ =. 
Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 7: 3 cols., 
2%. Technical oan pup ished os ‘ieainees 
Editions, 10th and 20th. Forms close 30 days 
prec. for Technical; 20 days prec. for Busi- 
ness. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 44,548; gross, 48,753. Electronic 
equipment mirs., 19,040; commercial users of 
electronic Pree ooa 11, 014; distribution, 1,615; 
educational, 3,083 gov't 5,105; service, 1,392; 
laberatories and consultants, 3,472; ‘others, 


iz Page 
$160. 4 


1g, 00 
90.00 





Rates based on total space used in one 
ye eg than 4 pages, $745; 4 pages, $730; 
F pages, ot. 4 8 pages, $715; 12 pages, $700; 

pages, pages, 

4A colors, $130; bleed 115. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 196-7. 





Electronics Buyers’ Guide. Published as addi- 
tional (37th) issue of Electronics in June. 
Rates and format same as Electronics. 





Ham Register, 37 S. 6th St., Indiana, Pa. An 
international directory of ham radio operators 
to be — lished fe in Oct. First issue, 
1957. Type pa ates, based on cir- 
culation of 5,000—1 page, $275; 2 page, $150; 
%q page, $85. 





Industrial Laboratories. 
(See Design Engineering.) 





Instruments and Automation. 
(See Manufacturing Industries). 





Directory, 1475 Broadway, New York 
46. RS pinned 4 Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Inc. Est. 1913. Trim size, 81/2xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published’ annua , Sept. 
15. Forms close June 15. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, —s son  geaiges of 
I.R.E. Rates—1 pages, $540; 
12 pages, $480. Rections Te ae 
4A on $100; b 
6 or 12 time ho "he - using ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings of I.R.E.“ 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


its, 659. Rates— y 
es 425 00 
6 220.00 
12 355. 195.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $45. 





focreet of hg Acoustical ie’ of America, 
335 E. 45th St., New York 17. Published by 
American Institute of Physics, Inc. Est. 1929. 
Editor: Floyd Firestone. Subscription, $14. 
Trim size, 77/sx101/,. Type page, BipxBY,, Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,263; 
gross, 4,353. Rates—l page, $125; 6 pages, 
$105; 12 pages, $95. 

4A colors, $60 


Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8xl034. Type 
“ay VY, x9N/q. Published fall. Forms close 

1. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
ent "111,853; gross, 112,594. Rates—1l page, 
$275; 5-9 pages $200; 10-15 pages, $180; 20 or 
more pages, $145. 





Review of Scientific Instruments, eo 335 E. 
45th St., New York 17. Published ay Ameri- 
fan, Institute of Physics, Inc. Est. 1922. Editor: 
B. Kuper. ecmege 7 Ag $9. Trim =. 77h 
Tou, T <a page, Lex8 i 2 cols., Pub. 
lished uf Forms close 15th prec. “iol 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 7,529; pons. 7,898. Rates 
—l page, $185; 6 pages. — ; 12 pages, $135. 
4A colors, $65; bleed, $30 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


Military Electronics, 2775 S. Moreland Blvd., 
Cleveland 20, O. Published by Electronic 
Periodicals, Inc. Est. 1956. Editor: S. E. Fit- 
terer. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 2 Vp Page 

$65 $6 0 toss: 0 

6 t 275.00 

12 f 250.00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, $50. 


Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


Pacific Electronics Monthly, = E. Broadway, 
Glendale 5, Cal. Pubiished b ao . J. Courtney, 
i ag 1956. Editor: Ellis F. ing. Controlled. 

gave: 7x92. Published 15th. Forms 
ee Oth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
une 1956, 4,315; gross, 5,180. 





1 
‘eos 86 bo 
180.00 








tion, sworn, 
Rates— Vy P fy P 
age age 
$is0.00 ‘$125.00 
135.00 115.00 
125.00 100.00 


4 P 
“$195.00 
175.00 
160.00 
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Parts Jobber & Electronics Distribution, 56 E. 
Walton Pl., Chicago 11. Published by Parks 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Editor: Ralph urray. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency iscounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 14,545; gross, 15,067. Radio- 
electronics parts jobbers, 3,186; joReer sales- 
men, 6,579; mfrs. and reps., 994; jobber 
executives & mgrs., 1,873; T-V dist., 922. 
Times 1 2 P \, P fy P 
imes age e age age 
1 $425.00 78. 00 fais. 00 $145. 00 


178. 00 120. 00 


12 200.00 





12 350. 0 BS, 00 
4A colors, Ps; bleed, 10%. 


PF Reporter, 220] E. 46th St., Indianapolis 5. 
Published by H. W. Sams & Co., Inc. Est. 
1951. Editor: Glen Slutz. Subscription, §3. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th of 2nd prec. Circulation, 
sworn, 62,623; gross, 65,713. Rates— 
Times 1Paye %,Page Y¥, rave Vz Pi 

1 $675.00 $4as.00 $370.00 ‘$255, 

6 610.00 430.00 330.00 B38, 00 

12 575.00 405.00 310.00 220.00 
4A colors, $125; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Proceedings of I. R. E., 1475 Broadway, New 
York 36. Published by Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: Donald G. Fink. 
Subscription, $18. Trim size, 81/.xll. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4%. Published bth. 
Forms close 8th Fase Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 06; gros, 57,519. Radio, 
electronic equipment mirs., 24,799; commercial 
users of radio-electronic products, 4,447; ex- 
perimental, and design, 3,604; govt., 6,763; 
education, 4,366; dist., 958; service and. in- 
stallation, Tomer omens, 2,153. Rates — 


Ti ip Pi 1 
aT $600.6 "oo 83 - 430056 $0663 b0 


6 270.00 
12 5.00 300. 60 240.00 160.00 
44 colors, $100, bleed, $50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 182, 184, 185, 
187, 189, 190. 





Jobber News & Electronic Wholesaling, 2775 
S. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland 20. Pu lished 
by Electronic Periodicals, Inc. Est. 1937. Edi- 
tor: J. C. Kinkaid. Trim size, BYaxl IY. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published Ist. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 15,478; gross, 16,538. Electronics 
parts wholesalers, 3,213; ges on 2,277; sales 
mgrs., and salesmen, 7,955; mfrs. and agents, 
1,541; commercial sound equipment special- 
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QST, 38 La Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn. 
Published Af American aa ¥y Relay League, 
Inc. Est. eet Editor: A, L L. a ub- 
scription, rim _ size, 2 page, 
51¥/oxBl/3; 2 cols., 25/g. potterea ath vee. 
Forms close Ist. Agency en 15-0. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 93,972. tes—] Fes $424.- 
00; 6 pages, $323.20; io” neni 23 

Bleed, 10%. 





Radio—Electronic Master, 60 Madison Ave., 
Hempstead, N.Y. Published by sg Cata- 
log Pubs., Inc. Est. 1935. Editor: H. Holstein. 


Signal, 1624 Eye St., Washington 6. Published 
by Armed Forces ‘Communications & Elec- 
tronics Assn. Est. 1946. Editor: W. J. Baird. 
Trim size, 814xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published 15th. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,222; gross, 10,650. Mfrs., 
5 communications companies, 1,617; 
armed forces and civilian employes, 3,002; 
ovt., 179; others, 1,149. oe 


i 1 Page %Page e 3P 
sy $250.00 ies bp 415560 0 $10 
12 eo TB C00 98.00 


4A colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 200. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


GD» 


renee Electronic News, 10373 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los A 64. Est. 1953. Editor: D. J. 
Thompson. erPe. P age, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,159; gross, 11,865. Firms mfg. 
electronic products or using them as com- 
onents, 7,294; govt., 1,071; others, 2,323. 
Times 1P 2 P Yp P. Vy Pa 
imes ‘a e e 

1 «$390.00 $340.00 $os0' 00 dado 

6 *e. 00 280.00 

12 5.00 250.00 200. 0 is, 00 
4A colors, os, bleed, 15%. 








Who's Who in Electronics, 2775 S. Moreland 
Blvd.. Cleveland 20. — by Electronic 
Periodicals, Inc. Est. ug Editor: ‘ 
Harris. Trim size, ba mag Type F 

Published March. Forms close 

cy discounts. 15-2. Circulation, 

edition, 10,599; gross, 12,038. Paid, 
Rates—Manufacturers seer page, 

s page, $350; 12 pase 275; Representatives 
_— page, $325; 4," page, $225; 1/2 page, 


4 ee $85; bleed, $50. 





Wire and Radio Communications, 25 Beaver 
St., New York 4. Editor: axter. Est. 
1883. Subscri tien, Trim size, 8xll. 
Type page elps Pan 31g. Published Ist. 
Forms close 26 a Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 3,064; gross, 3,317. Con- 


aoe 458. Rates— yp P Vy P 

imes age age 
i $135.00 $ 80. 80. bo $ 50. 

118.00 43.00 

12 112.50 i 35 38.00 

4A colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 
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Electronics Engineering. 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1957. Editor: Harold Price. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cels. Published 4th. Forms close 15th prec. 
pooner om. Ap -2. te. y 
imes poye Pa e Page 
1 $265 $225 5-00 aso te | $125 
6 258 0 133.00 113.00 
12 210. 00 180. OO 118.00 105.00 
4A red, blue, $70; others, $80; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3, 


Electronics & mmunications, 31 Willcocks 

&., Toronto 5, Sar Published by Age Pubs., 

Lid. Est. 1953. U page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 

ae-oaaagy month Forms close 20th Ee 
7. signeumie, 15-2. Circulation, 

is me gross, 10,072. Rates— 


1 P P Yn P 1, P 

$250.00 "tig 63 i 68.00 fi 200 
300. 00 160. 00 Hie. 0 és. ‘0 
Reg $90; bleed, 15%. 
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W AVAILABLE! ' 
* — 
~~ The Third Annual Survey of Electronic Original Equipment Manufacturers 
meri- 
one ad 
Pub. "WHERE ARE YOUR MARKETS? (See the Third Annual Survey of EOEM) 
jency : 
sie 
WHAT IS THEIR DOLLAR POTENTIAL? (See the Third Annual Survey of EOEM) 
sh - 
Elec: WHO SPECIFIES YOUR PRODUCTS ? (See the Third Annual Survey of EOEM) 
aird. 
sole 
prec, 
ee PRODUCT IS YOURS ? ? 
617. ppemnanisse I Nee NO Pf a 
},002; 
* Below are 69 electronic products and the value of purchase by plants served by ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
10. 0 magazine. Detailed information on each product is contained in the 24-page survey report. 
05.00 
99.00 HOW MUCH EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION DOES ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT OFFER? Tell us which of these 
products you are interested in, and we will forward a special report showing how much actual effective 
g35. circulation you buy in ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT. 
— Value of Value of Value of 
ea Purchases Purchases Purchases 
) PRIMARY CIRCUIT COMPONENTS: Switches, Manual . . . . $ 78,800,000 MOTORS: 
P ‘ Switches, Sub-miniature . . 6,218,000 Integral, A/C, 1 h.p. and up. $ 49,774,000 
: Capacitors, Fixed - + + + $107,472,000 Transformers (Audio) . . . 26,521,000 Integral, D/C, 1 h.p. and up . 19,021,000 
Pico Capacitors, Variable . . . 33,742,000 tec > 32,195,000 g acs 
>. J. Es oa ee le wdeing: Fractional, A/C . . . . - — 70,438,000 
ols. Cirevits, Plug-In. . 2. . 7,537,000 Fractional, D/C . 22,111,000 
a Circuits, Printed . . . . . 10,079,000 nate eee Wy C 
nig. Circuits, Stamped . . . . 585,000 ASSOCIATED CIRCUIT COMPONENTS: (Universal) . . gv e 2,616,000 
Po Coils (Incl. R.F. & I.F. Chassis. . . . . . . . $ 18,088,000 —Sub-fractional, A/c 
i Transformers) . . . . . 54,639,000 COR) RS ek 4,928,000 P (under 1/20 eee’ 22,760,000 
ai Potentiometers . . . . . 66,814,000 Connectors . pet 78,072,000 pairgshinermp aves 
obo Resisiers:... cs - aw wee. IDG AST OOO Cord Sees. Pere 10,437,000 (under 1/20h.p.). . + - 10,066,000 
:. 4 Rheostats . . . ae ae 6,323,000 Fasteners and Fastening INSTRUMENTS (Test, Inspection, 
Electron Tubes, Diodes, & Devices . . ae ee 16,401,000 
Be Wransisteys. «ww ke SOS COO Insulating Material ae rer 8 30,592,000 Snes aan 8 
and Jocksond Plugs. . . . . 12,167,000 «Amplifiers. . . - + $ 24,126,003 
nic Tirsleet Seas 10,377,000 Agalys6rs 6 ee 16,219,000 
A. oss gaa alee por, Bridges Sqr 13,114,000 
cd, SECONDARY CIRCUIT COMPONENTS: Terminals... . . . . 27,183,000 i oe ae 
4 eae Dery ee 8,334,000 
en Tune GIOMbS. ce 3,283,000 
955 Circuit Breakers. . . . . $ 15,656,000 1 “ goats Comparators . . yet 5,359,000 
748, OS er a 5,939,000 
50; See a ie paar ance et ae 28,433,000 Tube Sockets 13,995,000 Computers, Analog ond Digital 249,885,000 
mr ie? 86S a ee iy 7,238,000 at | a 8 is Densitometers. . . ‘ 101,000 
ge, CE a ee a 14,651,000 hie eee 5,922,000 
| SFO ES Shane gra tar ae hae ame 12,152,000 Dynamometers .... . 1,719,000 
a8 rr 1,961,000 WIRE AND CABLE: ae et lee Seer caer aa 17,787,000 
cei Rectifiers (dry-disc) Antenna Wire . . « «, & BSegne Intervalometers . . ae 822,000 
=st. Germanium. : 1,478,000 Filament Wire .... . 1,680,000 Meters (all other N.E. c) Br iG 23,368,000 
oo Rectifiers (dry-disc) Selenium : 4,038,000 Heol-Ve Wire =... .. 89,445,000 Oscillographs and 
in Rectifiers (dry-disc) Silicon. 3,250,000 Magnet Wire. ..... 72,895,000 Oscilloscopes... se 40,236,000 
on- RNG. + se 4) oo « SOG RIB Oe Resistance Wire. . . . . 15,167,000 NS 5) 41,788,000 
Solenoids . . Bengt tg 22,752,000 Coe, Geel wk ek 22,187,000 Spectrophotometers. . . . 944,000 
50 Switches, Automatic . ae ee 9,026,000 Cone Gee FO eS 42,618,000 NR 5 ot eS 3,623,000 
.00 
00 YOUR COPY of this survey may be obtained from the nearest ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
— representative. 











* For Effective Advertising to the Entire 


Electronic Original Equipment Market 
0 Use the Only Magazine Offering .. . 


1. Maximum effective circulation for selling your product......+sseeceeeeeeeeeeee® 

. The largest circulation of any magazine to Research, 

ks Design, and Development Engineers ...28,613.....scecssccccccccssccssccscoep 
> 


~o #£® 


. The only electronic publication with circulation analyzed by 
Standard Industrial Classifications and Job Functions.......cccccscccccccsccees 
- The only electronic magazine offering complete market research facilities.......) 
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ADVERTISING 


MANAGER 
James T. Norton 


ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION 


MANAGER 


Alice M. Doerle 
33 West 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


EASTERN 


Robert S. Cypher 
33 West 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Fred W. Smith 
1212 41st St.,B. H. 
Birmingham 8, Ala. 


MID-WESTERN 
Dwight Early 
and Sons 


WESTERN 

McDonald- 

Thompson Co. 

625 Market St., 
Francisco 5, 

Calif. 

‘eoy West 7: St., 
Angeles 5, 

Calif. 


National Bldg., 

1008 Western Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

202 N.W. 21st Ave., 
Portland 9, Ore. 
3217 Montrose Blvd., 
Houston 6, Texas 


Coiorado National 
Bank Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 
2010 So. Utica St., 
Tulsa kla. 
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SOCIETY OF 
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FOUNDED 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


is the BACKBONE of the 
ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


QUALITY COVERAGE: 

CIVIL ENGINEERING delivers only top quality readership . . . 41,000 qualified 
civil engineers...men devoting their lives to their profession and the engineered 
construction industry. As members of The American Society of Civil Engineers, 
they must constantly maintain the exacting standards of ability and professional 
experience required for society affiliation. And as engineers they know they can 
depend upon CIVIL ENGINEERING to keep abreast of developments in 
the field. 


QUALITY EDITORIAL: 
The unique quality of CIVIL ENGINEERING’s editorial content is unparalleled 
in its field. 58% consists of original articles written by ASCE members actively 
engaged in engineered construction, plus an additional 28% devoted to activities 
of the ASCE aimed at the betterment of the engineering profession and the con- 
struction industry. This wealth of material on new engineering developments and 
construction techniques cannot be duplicated by any other publication. 


READER INTEREST: 


An average of nearly 3 hours per copy reading time is unequalled by any other 
publication in the field. The fact that CIVIL ENGINEERING is written and 
edited by engineers for engineers guarantees intensive reader interest and loyalty. 


READER RESPONSE: 


A single issue of CIVIL ENGINEERING recently produced 40,934 requests for 
advertisers’ literature! This responsiveness demonstrates the effectiveness of 
advertising your product or service in CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


BUYING POWER OF READERS: 


Continuing readership studies show that 72% of the civil engineers who read 
CIVIL ENGINEERING have a direct influence in specifying and buying con- 
struction equipment and materials. Additional special surveys reveal that in 
specific product categories as many as 80% and even 90% of these civil engineers 
have major roles in their firms’ purchasing decisions. 


ADVERTISER ACCEPTANCE: 


Year after year more advertisers are placing more pages in CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING. This is proof of increasing appreciation of the civil engineer and 
recognition of the vital position he holds in the engineered construction market. 
Also, the extremely high proportion of advertisers who continue to use CIVIL 
ENGINEERING year after year is further evidence of proven performance. 


Your nearest CIVIL ENGINEERING representative will be glad to elaborate 
on the above data and provide additional information as to why CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING is the backbone of the engineered construction industry. 


Remember...civil engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


“The Magazine of Engineered Construction” 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39 Street, New York I8, New York 
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(See also Building; Municipalities, States & Counties) 


Federal highway program foreshadows 
long-range expansion for entire industry 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY looks 
forward, not only to continuing 
prosperity during 1957, but to long- 
range estimates that indicate a con- 
sistently growing market until 1965 

. and probably even beyond that 
year. 

A gigantic highway construction 
program, aided by unprecedented 
Federal appropriations, is expected 
to result in total expenditures of 
some $120 millions during the next 
13-year period. With all other cate- 
gories, except private housipg con- 
struction, also due to rise, the in- 
dustry anticipates a rosy future. 

Following is a U. S. Department 
of Commerce summary of prospects 
for 1957: 

Outlays for new construction are 
expected to total almost $46.5 bil- 
lion in 1957, about 5% above the 
record volume of more than $44 
billion evident for 1956. 

Some expansion is likely in the 
coming year in most major types of 
construction, except new private 
housing. Because of the housing 
decline, private construction activity 
as a whole is expected to show only 
a nominal increase over this year’s 
level, reaching a total of $31.4 bil- 
lion in 1957, but public construction 
outlays will probably rise a sub- 
stantial 12 percent, to $15 billion. 
Physical volume (expenditures ad- 
justed for price changes) also may 
be up slightly from 1956, and will 
about equal the record set in 1955. 

The anticipated volume of new 
construction in 1957 is based on the 
assumption that the general level 
of economic activity will advance 
moderately, with employment con- 
tinuing at record levels, and per- 
sonal income reaching a new high. 
It was assumed also that interna- 
tional developments will not sig- 
nificantly affect construction activity 
in continental United States during 
the coming year. 

Mortgage funds, will probably 
continue to be relatively scarce, 





especially for long-term, low down 
payment loans, reflecting wide- 
spread competition for credit to 
meet the unusually large demands 
of business, government units, and 
individual consumers in a record- 
breaking economy. 

The value of work put in place 
in 1957 on private nonfarm residen- 
tial construction is likely to total 
not quite $14.75 billion, about 3% 
below 1956 volume. Anticipated in- 
creases in spending for additions 
and alterations to older homes and 
for construction of motels and other 
non-housekeeping residential units 
will not be sufficient to offset the 
5% decrease expected in outlays for 
new home building. The decline in 
expenditures for new private hous- 
ing, however, will probably be less 
than the drop in housing starts, 
since the dollar volume figure will 
reflect higher construction costs and 
the continuing trend toward larger 
homes with more quality features. 

Announced expansion programs 
suggest unprecedented expenditures 
in 1957 of about $5.75 billion on 
privately owned public utilities. The 





most significant dollar gains among 
the several kinds of utilities will 
probably occur in natural gas pipe- 
lines and electric power facilities 
construction. 

Present indications are that pri- 
vate industrial plant construction 
will continue to expand in 1957, but 
at a much slower rate than during 
the past two years. The slower rate 
of expansion reflects in part the 
fulfillment of capacity goals in some 
industries, and some revision of ex- 
pansion programs in others. The 
$3.2 billion expected to be put in 
place on industrial buildings in 
1957 will be an all-time high, ex- 
ceeding 1956 volume by 5% and 
1955 by 33%. 

Outlays for commercial buildings 
will probably total $3.3 billion, with 
an increase for office buildings off- 
setting a decline in expenditures for 
new stores and other mercantile 
buildings. Demand for additional 
office space is still high, as indicated 
by the continued low office-building 
vacancy rate. On the other hand, 
declining contract awards volume 
and the completion of many new 
shopping centers suggest that store- 
building demand is beginning to 
taper off. 

An anticipated slight rise in farm 
construction, reversing a 4-year 
downtrend, is based chiefly on ad- 
vances in farm income. Religious 
and private educational building, 
each of which achieved more con- 
struction put in place in 1956 than 
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in any previous year, will likely 
expand still more in 1957. 

The expected increase in public 
construction activity next year re- 
flects mainly continued expansion 
in all types of State and local public 
works, especially highways, schools, 
and sewer and water facilities. A 
backlog of needs for these categories 
still exists, despite rising expendi- 
tures in recent years. 

To provide essential community 
services to new housing develop- 
ments and continually growing sub- 
urbs, record expenditures of nearly 
$2.9 billion for public school build- 
ing appear likely in 1957, and the 
value of new sewer and water fa- 
cilities construction is expected to 
go over the $1.5 billion level for the 
first time. 

Public and private hospital build- 
ing, which has been declining since 
1954, may show an upturn next year 
reflecting in part the influence of 
increasing Federal aid funds. Never- 
theless hospital construction outlays 
will not reach the levels attained in 
the 1950-52 period. 

Construction work at military 
bases is scheduled for another mod- 
erate advance in 1957, and will be 
at a postwar high. Outlays for pub- 
lic housing will show the first sig- 
nificant expansion since 1951, pri- 
marily because of the new Federal 
program of military (Capehart) 
housing under title VIII of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. Conservation 
and development construction is ex- 
pected to increase for the second 
successive year, when major works 
such as the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the Oahe Reservoir on the Mis- 
souri River reach peak activity. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Spending for new construction of 
all types during 1956 totalled $44.25 


billion. Higher prices accounted for 
the total dollar gain in new con- 
struction, as physical volume of 
work put in place actually dipped 
below 1955’s record high. Per capita 
spending on new construction 
dropped 3.6% below 1955, when 
measured in constant 1947-49 prices. 

Of this volume, engineering con- 
struction totals for 1956 add up to a 
record $21.7 billion, a 15% increase 
over 1955. 

The difference between the total 
new construction figure and that for 
“heavy” engineering construction 
includes waterwork, earthwork, ir- 
rigation or waterway projects on 
which less than $44,000 was spent, 
other public works costing less than 
$73,000, industrial buildings under 
$93,000 or any other projects under 
$344,000. 

New records were set for indus- 
trial building (up 81%), water- 
works (up 13%), sewerage. (up 
44%), highways (up 16%), earth- 
work-irrigation-darinage (up 34%), 
commercial building (up 24%). 

Here’s what the 1956 heavy con- 
struction picture looked like sec- 
tionally: 


= New Encitanp heavy construc- 
tion awards passed the $1-billion 
mark, surpassing the record $927 
million of 1955. The backlog climbed 
29% to $6 billion. 


= Mippte ATLaNntic states had a 
12% increase in contract dollar vol- 
ume to reach $5.6 billion. The back- 
log of proposed work rose to about 
$22 billion. 


= Tue SoutH continued its earlier 
recovery to reach total contracts of 
$2.5 billion. The backlog rose to 
$12.5 billion. 


= Mippte West states reached a 
new high of $4.6 billion in construc- 


Forecast of Highway Construction and Maintenance Expenditures, 
1957-1969 


(Billions of Dollars) 


























Total Hwy. Total, Total Hwy. Total (‘‘Net’’) Hwy. 

Construction Excluding Maintenance Construction & 

Samia 13.5% for Expenditures Maintenance 

Year (ARBA Est.) Rt.-of-way (R&S Est.) Expenditures 
EEE SEE $ 68 5.9 $ 2.0 $ 7.9 
1958 7.3 6.3 2.1 8.4 
1959 mae F 6.7 22 8.9 
_, ieee ae 8.0 6.9 2.3 9.2 
1961 8.0 6.9 2.4 9.3 
1962 . 8.0 6.9 2.5 9.4 
1: EERE STaR EAE 8.0 6.9 2.6 9.5 
1964 8.0 6.9 2.7 9.6 
RCE = ae 6.9 2.8 9.7 
1966 8.0 6.9 2.9 9.8 
1967 8.0 6.9 3.0 9.9 
1968 7.3 6.3 3.1 9.4 
REE SERRE SF 6.0 3.2 9.2 
Total 1957-69 ............... $100.1 $86.4 $33.8 $120.2 
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Source: Roads & Streets 





tion and a backlog of $18.8 at year’s 
end. 


= West of Mississipr1 chalked yp 
4.7 billion in contracts last year, 
The spotlight again was on Texas 
where awards were almost $2.2 bil- 
lion. The backlog of proposed work 
continued to rise to $22.9 billion. 


= Far WEst states again established 
a new record last year, passing $3 
billion in total award volume. This 
was a 41% increase over 1955 totals, 
Backlog reached $22.1 billion. 


= SIZE OF THE INDUSTRY. There were 
about 457,000 building contractors 
of all sizes operating as of Decem. 
ber, 1955, according to U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. This 
represents an increase of 100,000 in 
a 5-year period. 

During the 12-month period end- 
ing June, 1955, 66,700 new construc- 
tion companies entered the business, 
but some 50,900 discontinued opera- 
tions during the same period. Busi- 
ness failures were responsible for a 
good many of the withdrawals. 

A new high was set for failures 
once again in 1956, when 1,843 com- 
panies found themselves in bank- 
ruptcies. 


= ConstrRucTION costs. Although 
the 1956 rate of increase of cost 
indices was just slightly little less 
than it had been the previous year, 
construction costs continued to rise. 

Average cost increase for the year 
was 4.6%, bringing the construction 
cost index to about 708, based on 
1913 at 100. Wages, cement and 
structural steel prices were princi- 


’ pally responsible. 


It is expected that there will be a 
decelerated increase of about 3.4% 
in costs during 1957. Structural 
steel, cement and wages will again 
serve as primary influences in costs 
likes. 

On Dec. 31, 1956, the backlog for 
engineering construction projects 
had reached $104 billion. It had 
been $93 billion at the close of the 
previous year, and had been effected 
by the following changes during 
1956: 


New protects proposed ................. $25 644,000,000 
Moved from backlog into 





contracts a 9,995 000,000 
Abondoned and removed 

TROT SACO sii insane 4,492,000,000 
Net increase in backlog 

Garin: A906. os cic kta 11,199,000,000 


Total backlog by type of project 
at the end of 1956 shaped up as 
follows: 


Public Works Projects 











Waterworks $ 2,228,871,000 
Sewerage 3,213,841,000 
Bridges (including \private) ...... 3,042,625 ,000 
Earthwork, irrigatioh, drain ...... 11,416 584,000 
Streets amd Todds o..ccsccsssesssececeecnsees 12,672,205,000 
Buildings 18,863,668,000 
Unclassified 9, 243,749,000 
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Dedicated fo the National Defense | 


THE MILITARY ENGINEER 


is read by about 


19,000 CIVILIAN ENGINEERS. 
3,000 ENGINEERS ACTIVE IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 
2,000 ENGINEERING STUDENTS 
1,000 SUBSCRIBERS—engineering 
offices, industrial companies, 
technical associations, etc. 


(ESTIMATED ON A BASIS OF A 25% 
SAMPLE OF CIRCULATION) 


THE MILITARY ENGINEER covers civilian and military con- 
struction projects throughout our country and its posses- 
sions and many foreign areas as well as all military and 
civilian construction agencies of the government. 


A PRIME CROSS-SECTION 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING FIELD 


e INDUSTRY 


¢ ARMED FORCES ° 





GOVERNMENT ° 


Civilian Readers — are engineers engaged in all fields of engineering. Military Readers — are of- 
ficers in the regular military services. Many of them are the Army, Navy, and Air Force Engineers who 
specify, recommend and buy engineer equipment, supplies, and services for the vast military construc- 
tion and civil works programs of the Army, the construction and maintenance program of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks of the Navy, and the construction and installation program of the Air Force. 


THE MAGAZINE 


THE MILITARY ENGINEER, issued 
bi-monthly, is the journal of The Society 
of American Military Engineers. It con- 
tains authoritative articles on all phases of 
military and civilian engineering and con- 
struction, as well as news sections devoted 
to surveying and mapping activities, new 
engineer equipment and methods, indus- 
trial notes, technical data, military con- 
struction, as well as news sections devoted 
and development, magazine digests, and 
book reviews. Although written for the 
layman engineer—it is a technical maga- 
zine of the highest quality. 


Its specific fields are: civilian and mili- 
tary construction and earthwork—compris- 
ing buildings, bridges, all types of facili- 
ties, locks and dams, reservoirs, roads, air- 
fields, etc.; surveying and mapping—in- 
cluding map making, map reproduction, 
aerial photography, instruments, and draft- 
ing; materials—procurement, handling, 
and storage; truck, trailer, and earthmov- 
ing equipment; water supply and sewer- 
age; construction materialsx—concrete, 
steel, wood, plastics; electronics and atom- 
ic energy; engineering research and de- 
velopment; applications of all fields of 
engineering to military operations and 
defense. 


Te MILITARY ENGINEER 





808 MILLS BUILDING, WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 








The magazine, 844 by 11 inches printed 
on coated paper in 10 pt. and 9 pt., type 
averages 116 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated with halftones and line drawings. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION IS GROWING 


at88 » 


Fy « Net paid circulation on De- 
¢ ig cember 31, 1956 was 24,948. 
*eua® 







FOR COMPLETE 
MARKET DATA SEE 
PAGES 218, 296 
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Engineering Construction by States — 1956 
Thousands of dollars (,000 omitted) 


Private Contracts 
Commercial Buildings 


Public Works Contracts 








Bulldings Federal 


Earth. 
work  Streets)§ ———-——____ 


and 
roads dential Other 


Construction 
Private Public 


1955 
Total 


1956 


Industrial 
Total 


buildings 


govern- 
ment 
work 


Unclassi- 
fledt 


UNITED STATES 

orr77e 2,099,455 1,840,777 1,688,678 5,334,782 5,306,784 
246, 1,740,508 2,046,078 1,634,757 2,950,778 6,138,412 
9 +21 —10 +3 +81 —14 


‘Water- Sewer- 


works age Bridges* drain. Other 


Resi- 
dential 


578,785 621,917 729,523 2,474,613 


356,453 2,051,103 13,490,350 8,221,631 21,711,981 
157 401,859 545,563 546,123 2,136,669 
+3 +6 #46 +34 +16 + 


1,655,549 11,672,059 7,049,793 
+24 ie. eae 


NEW ENGLAND 
22.828 
9,337 


858 17,154 62,405 64,923 


2,153 


10,279 


5,606 
9,410 


4,455 
4,386 


14,055 


491 45,251 
109 9 


380 


2,326 
980 


9,043 
7,679 
10,040 


ame 
17,012 
+63 


19,767 
5.676 
55,700 


84,681 
45,596 
+86 


65,146 77,516 
6,763 6,579 t 
143/174 44,549 9,352 


1,290 
89,124 


225 

103,910 
3,6 14, 

47,312 161,613 


c . 52, 75,532 
13,145 53,359 270,538 432.151 202,572 





254,965 7,402 143, 


80,685 
237,926 134,739 
+7 —40 


635,428 


180,842 140,737 472,806 
581,023 
+9 


107,000 
132,772 135,982 140,888 345,631 
—20 +33 0 +37 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


36,024 


145,523 


124,431 


17,855 
30,138 
10,547 
3,103 
421 


5,900 
12,758 
3,995 
868 
1,036 


34,197 
25,461 
46,610 
3,415 
3,223 





98,088 
112,756 
—13 


134,374 


10,212 
4,099 
10,302 


1,897 
if 739 
6.419 


2/315 
49,422 
1,067 
5,422 


116,052 
93,850 
+24 


3,200 
10,955 
118,972 
85,296 
+39 


2,154 6,984 


5,3: 
12,326 


258,429 
ae 


7, 093 


46,194 
11,272 
3,686 


242,938 


214,162 
+13 


43,342 


83,167 
223,251 
7,339 
10,779 


649,355 
2,674 


491,979 


182,229 1,203, 


119,202 
1,690 
23,946 
9,617 


1,288,571 
269 
916,153 
349,355 
57,379 
80,828 


896,769 
144,665 
379,714 
200,828 
878 
33,394 


1628 2,321,743 
858,480 


“450,495 


1,347,934 
1, 208, "867 1,050,528 


102,257 
114,222 


104,370 
213,892 





989,340 
722,696 
+37 


108,513 


132,619 
55,434 
14,665 


2,009,183 
2,179,610 
—8 
69,579 
863 
22,560 
363 


1,236 
119,238 
10,369 


858,663 
547,977 
+57 


36,095 
1,664 
7,939 
3,967 
1,444 

17,359 

10,505 

795 

17,375 

19,547 
8,826 


3,895,555 
3,477,719 
+12 


158,108 
94,796 
28,217 


1,700,248 
1,521,789 
+12 


146,022 


174,239 


158,289 





240,059 
394,592 
—39 


MIDDLE WEST 


395,651 
— 


54,443 
7,060 
25,863 


895,208 
407,694 
+120 


118,687 


125,516 
106,201 
+18 


129,845 
26,748 

108,614 
23,79 
77,605 


1,300,972 
891,195 
+46 


916,176 


1,255,233 
1,113,363 
+13 


372,781 


381,738 


1,132,357 


968,518 





66,579 
71,859 


3/356 
1,952 
2,889 


18,469 
2,833 
“15,714 
69,403 


26,112 
+166 


880 
3 65: 
606 
88 
19,258 


20,094 
44,769 | 


67,711 
17,584 
43.536 
3,504 
4,242 
6,906 
37,738 
28,062 
20,115 
118,837 
7,493 
6,514 
22,220 
11,821 


396,283 
366,967 
+8 


242, ‘560 





” $7,521 
79,690 
+10 


67.199 
74,661 
—10 


45,284 1 . 
49,047 _ 117,010 
+14 0-7) $15" $20 


*Incl. private: Bridges, public, $611,551 ('56) $642,835 ('55); private. $10,366 ('56) $2,728 ('55) 
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360,924 
296,991 
+22 


177,833 
171,896 
+3 


16, “ty 


612,160 
681,660 
~10 


115,487 
113,199 
+2 


9,645 


45, 673 


440,464 
436,398 
+1 


FAR WEST 


19,092 
13,494 
30,860 
5,644 
112,744 
36,829 
275,558 
494,221 
403,379 
+23 


22,841 
12,632 


214,092 
"387,138 
327,311 

+18 


CANADA 


496,645 
280,622 


+77 


85,384 
186,382 


t Unclassified, public, $1,053,462 ('56) $1,121,486 ('55); private, $787,315 (°56) $924,592 ('55) a 
Source: Engineering News-Record — 


864,388 
+88 


WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 
41,5 


9 201 ) 


1,626,253 1 


609 3,241,021 


366, 
430,926 


—15 


28,846 
14,832 
73,888 
347 
3,509 
1,979 


3,097,942 
+5 


84,976 
86 


30, 462 


1,383,871 
1,089,885 
+27 


78,367 


206,489 139,256 
2,193,948 2,156,805 


113,473 

74,448 
469,950 
108,829 


151,853 
40,097 
225,089 
66,210 





940,578 1 


606,910 
+55 


550 
7,472 
87,890 


92,993 
64,453 
447,953 


354,200 2,849,201 
2,726,494 
6 +5 


137, 353 


17,628 
47,547 
126,169 
134 
225,437 
101,665 
1,208,215 


1,883,283 


1,668,954 
+13 


781 '356 


199,609 
1,989,571 


107,915 
77,445 
57,552 


1,487,353 





702,561 
213,108 
+230 


543,213 
435,375 
+25 


—67 


200,369 
133,293 
+ 


150,143 
134,877 
+11 


1 


1,730,795 
1,125,078 
+54 


346,449 
1,454, a | 


1,363,568 
1,074,779 
+27 
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BEFORE YOU SCHEDULE ADVERTISING 


in the heavy construction and engineering 
markets for 1958 . . . BE SURE you have 
thoroughly explored the exclusive advantages 







————" of ACP ... Associated Construction Publications. 























This group of 15 Regional Construction Publications offers certain 
unique and exclusive advantages not found in any other publi- 
cation or publications. 


Point of Sale contact with the buyers of construction machinery 
and materials at the local level. 


Complete national coverage of contractors and public officials . .. 


at the local level. 


Opportunity for advertising story to tell ‘where’ the product can be 
(lp seen, demonstrated and purchased. 











In the construction industry, all buying is local. Machines, supplies and services are 
bought where the jobs are in progress . . . by the people on the job. That’s why tremen- 
dous coverage of the ACP group, plus the depth of that coverage offers the best 
possible marketplace to advertisers selling the construction industry. ACP offers MORE 
... delivers MORE . . . lets you blanket the country or select a specified area according 
to your marketing plans. 


That's why advertisers in the industry are placing 1957 space in this group at a 30,000 
page annual rate — to reach ACP’s 93,000 + readers. 


Construction Dixie Contractor Pacific Builder & Engineer 
Roanoke, Va. Atlanta, Ga. Seattle, Washington 
Construction Bulletin Michigan Contractor & Builder Rocky Mountain Construction 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Michigan Denver, Colorado 
Constructioneer Mid-West Contractor Southwest Builder & Contractor 
South Orange, N.J. Kansas City, Missouri Los Angeles, California 
Construction Digest Mississippi Valley Contractor | Texas Contractor 

Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Missouri Dallas, Texas 

Construction News New England Construction Western Builder 

Little Rock, Arkansas Lexington, Massachusetts Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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1022 Lumber Exchange Building - Minneapolis 1, Minnesota F 
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7 New York Office: 505 Fifth Avenue - David M. Hyde, Director of — Pi 
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Federal Government work 
Total 13,642,025,000 





Private Projects 


Industrial buildings .............:-s0 16,138,231,000 
Commercial buildings .. Se 209'688,000 
RUIRCA CEBGTINIL <, \ascsccacttscsrensusceondeesinorsenvins 9/1 98;708,000 
Total $104,249,140,000 
Source: Engineering News-Record 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The engineering construction in- 
dustry spends huge sums on the 
purchase of construction materials 
and heavy equipment. 

s Marertats. As might be expected, 
the record high construction year 
continued to put heavy pressure on 
material suppliers. 

However, expanded production 
facilities among the nation’s suppli- 
ers and some indications of slightly 
lessened demand are combining to 
improve the materials supply out- 
look for contractors in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Fabricated structural steel con- 
tinues in tight supply, but some de- 
livery dates are being stepped up, 
but no effective balance of supply 
and demand for this primary prod- 
uct is anticipated prior to 1959. 

Cement shortages continued to 
plague the construction field last 
year, but with an industry-wide 
capacity of 357 million bbls. esti- 
mated to have been reached at the 
end of 1956 and production of 381 
million bbls. foreseen during 1957, 
cement shortages may have become 
a thing of the past._Last year, ship- 
ments totalled 310 million bbls. 

The home building decline ex- 
perienced last year has somewhat 
eased demands for such construc- 
tion materials as lumber, plywood, 
brick, tile, asphalt roofing and sid- 
ing, gypsum lath and sheathing, and 
window glass. 

Under the impact of increased 
supplies and reduced stockpiling by 
the Federal Government, aluminum 
shortages have also disappeared. In 
fact, the industry is currently seek- 
ing new markets for its output. It 
is expected that about 2.5 million 
tons of aluminum will be produced 
during 1957, about 200,000 tons over 
1956 totals, of which the construc- 
tion industry will use about 20%. 
® Equipment. Shipments of con- 
struction equipment during 1956 
were 30% above the $1.8 billion 
racked up during the previous year, 
and are expected to register an ad- 
ditional 10% gain during 1957. 

An accompanying chart shows 
construction equipment shipments, 
as against new orders, from 1949 
through a projection to 1957. Fol- 
lowing is a detailed list of major 
machinery in use throughout the 
construction field in 1945 and in 
1956: 














1945 1956 

Asphalt Plants -..........cccsesseses 1,000 3,000 
Automobiles, Company 

> Le aR ec ee ee 30,000 125,000 
Batching Plants, concrete ... 12,500 
Bituminous distributors ......... _2, 500 9,500 
Compressors, air, portable ae % ‘000 45,000 
OS REED LEER “000 20,000 
Cranes—see shovels 
Crushers, stone (stationary) 5,000 §,000 
Crushers, stone (portable) .. 5,750 
Dozers, bull and angle (not 

ek tractof) 2... 25,000 152,000 
Dred oe eee Bee 600 700 


Draglines—see shovels 
= sugars and post hole 














E anh be mre aan = 17,500 
mm orers and pipe push- 
1,000 6,200 
Poamanl loaders (see Trac- 
tor Loaders, Shovels) 
Finishing machines and 

spreaders paemeet btn . 2,000 7,750 
Generators, _ electri in- 

cluding light plenas (sta- 

Ot ESE PLD 10,000 16,500 
Generators, electric (mobile) 12,000 
Graders, MOtor -.ccccscccseeeeee 30,000 75,000 
COPRRIOEN; SON ecssicccicesiorsalasianie 10,000 
Hoists 10,000 16,500 
Locomotives, industrial and 

tunnel 1,000 1,100 
Mixers, concrete and mortar, 

including paveTs ............0... 40,000 110,000 
Mixers, trucks, ready-mix 

(see truck mixers) 

Mixers, soil stabilization and 

SUTTAMIRIIR I oso dona tics cocsenson « . ae 14,500 
Pumps, portable (total) ........ 60,000 150,000 
Pumps, portable (with tires) 75,000 
Rollers, pneumatic .............0 12,000 4,800 
Rollers, tamping, sheepsfoot 9,500 
Rollers, road, self- persed 26,400 
Saws, circular, band, chain 

(power hand saws not in- 

os ORS REE IE SAR 15,000 60,000 
Scrapers, carrying ...... . 15,000 40,500 
Screens, rotary or shaker _. 4,000 8,500 
Shovels, including cranes 

and draglines on truck 

chassis ... 13,500 
Shovels, including “cranes 

and draglines 20.0.0... 25,000 61,000 
Trailers, wagon ....... : 5,500 
Tractors, crawler .. . 100,000 295 000 
Tractors, wheel ......0:....sc..c0-0 22,000 


Engineering Construction 





Tracto: loaders; shovels 





CEL CERO nescence ecscacveds scone 80,000 
Trench machines ..... 2,000 7,000. 
Truck mixers and agitators 7 
Trucks, off-the-highway .~...... 9,700 
Trucks, over-the-road .......... 500,000 1,320,006 
Wagons, see trailers, wagon 
Welders, electric .. 47,500 


we . 10,000 


, i Mie RRR Siren nee 941,000 2,928,900 
Source: Construction Methods & Equipment 





Many other supplies are regu- 
larly purchased by contractors and 
builders including calcium chloride, 
waterproofing compounds, welding 
electrodes, explosives, trucks and 
trailers, concrete mixers, washers, 
conveyors, car unloaders, pavers 
and spreaders, pavement breakers, 
jack hammers, cutting saws, scaf- 
folding, vibrators, buckets, pumps, 
surveying instruments, etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


About 40% of general industry’s 
top executives are engineers, and 
the proportion in the construction 
industry is higher — well over 50%. 
Selling, therefore, must largely be 
directed to engineers by an engi- 
neering approach on a basis of cost 
and efficiency. 
= EQUIPMENT PURCHASES. Equip- 
ment distributors have an impor- 
tant role to play in this industry. 
The distributor stocks, sells and 
rents all classes of construction 














READERSHIP: Extensive research shows 
effective readership exceeds 45,000; an 
average of 5.25 readers per copy! You 
pay less than $4.50 a page, per thou- 
sand readers! 


ADVERTISING VOLUME: Construction Di- 
gest ranks 3RD of all construction pub- 
lications — national and regional! And 
it ranks 28TH of all (approximately 
3,000) business publications in the na- 
tion! (Jan., 1956 issue Industrial Mar- 
keting.) In one year alone, 1955, Con- 
struction Digest moved from 32ND in 
rating to 28TH! 


Your multi-billion dollar market 


is covered best by... 





CIRCULATION AND PENETRATION: Over 
9,000 circulation, with penetration into 
all buying influences in the Midwest! 


DAILY REPORTS: Up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on proposed projects, bids, 
awards, purchases, legislation, right at 
your finger-tips — daily! 


*Estimated 1957 construction volume in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, St. Louis trading area and 
Northern Kentucky. 
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Engineering Construction 


meee 


Local dealers can close sales quickly 
when you originate prospects thru 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


(Note that word, “NEWS"!) 
The NEWS Trade Magazine 


that is ‘‘MUST"’ reading among those 
identified with the CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS of this great 6-State Area. 





@ For 22 years CN has reported the 
facts they need and the news they 
want to read: PROPOSED CON- 
STRUCTION, BIDS WANTED, 
CONTRACT AWARDS, personal 
items, on-the-job photos, etc. 


® Circulation is concentrated on more 
than 7,425 readers—the most likely 
prospects for construction equip- 
ment, materials or service. 


@ Both readership and circulation is 
localized, which insures fullest local 
dealer tie-ups with on-the-spot dem- 
onstrations and sales. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Box 2421 


Arkansas 


Little Rock 











— 


The exclusive road 
to an exclusive market... 


a petontion designed exclusively for the 
highway contractor, the man who buys most 
of the highway building equipment . . . 
MODERN HIGHWAYS. 

Every other month, pen + Me. aes 
active-buying prospects know and rely on 
MODER HIGHWAYS. : 


Send for available market data. 


Molen 
highways 


A Scranton Gillette 
Publication, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois 
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Construction Materials Shipments 

















Material Source 

Steel 

Fabricated structural 

CS See EE AISC 

Fabricated structural 

shipments AISC 

Reinforcing bars (net) ............ AISC 
Cement, Portland 

EE ey - Bu Mines 

Concrete pavement awards . PCA 
Lumber 

Orders NLMA 

ae NLMA 

Shipments NLMA 
Plywood, Douglas fir 

Orders (3 in basis) ............... DFPA 

Production (3 in. basis) ........ DFPA 
Clay construction products 

Brick, unglazed, common 

and face Bureau 

Structural tile, unglazed ........ of 

Vitrified clay sewer pipe ........ Census 
Aluminum wrought products 
(net) 

Sheet and plate, non heat- 

treatable Bureau 

Wire and cable ou... .sc een of 

Extruded shapes, soft alloy .. Census 
Asphalt products 

ieee aes: Bu. of 

GEA RSA TIE Census 

*Estimated 
equipment, maintains spare parts 
inventories, repairs and _ rebuilds 


equipment. Contractors can buy or 
rent from local distributors all 
equipment necessary for any con- 
struction job. There are more than 
650 U. S. distributor members of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors, 
with over 300 branches. In Canada 
there are 75 distributor companies 
with 50 branches. 

The average distributor has $400,- 
000 invested in his maintenance 
shop alone. He employs 20 mainte- 
nance specialists on 24-hour call and 
carries a stock of replacement parts 
valued at $500,000. He is the ad- 
viser, counselor and often the bank- 
er to the contractors and other 
users in his territory. His salesmen 
theoretically know every user. 

On the other hand it is also nec- 
essary to reach directly the con- 
tractors who buy equipment. Effi- 
cient contractors keep cost and per- 
formance records on every piece of 
equipment they own and study the 
results closely. 
= MATERIALS PURCHASING. Contrac- 
tors also buy materials in large 
quantities. Depending upon the size 
of their operations, they buy direct 
from manufacturers, from_ the 
wholesaler-distributors, or from the 
retail dealers. 
= CONSULTING ENGINEERS. A survey 
recently conducted among consult- 
ing engineers throughout the U. S. 
reveals some profile information not 
previously gathered by any govern- 
ment source. 

© Location. 27% of the consulting 
engineer compaines are in the East, 
with a like percentage located in the 





Per- 

cent 

change 

Unit 1954 1955 1956 55-36 
thous tons 2,509.8 3,695.5 4,013.2 +9 
thous tons 3,135.5 2,982.3 3,205.5 +7 
thous tons 1,751.0 2,164.6 2,460.0* +14 
mil bbls 274.1 292.7 310.0* + 6 
mil sy 85.3 92.8 84.9 — 9g 

mil fbm 37,354.0 39,744.0 36,1260 — 9 
mil fbm 37,329.0 39,105.0 37,5030 — 4 
mil fbm 37,038.0 39,605.0 36,355.0 —- 8 
mi! sq ft 4,108.0 48170 499650 +4 
mil on ft 3,903.8 4,900.2 5,1728 +6 

id std brick 6,119.4 7,012.2 6,870.0* — 2 
slope chor’ tomas 895.3 834.5 675.0* —19 
thous short tons 1,636.5 1,874.4 1,855.0* — 1 
i 768.2 1,049.7 1,095.0* + 4 

mail tbe 217.6 258.1 300.0* +16 

mil lbs 385.8 634.9 650.0* + 2 
thous sales sqs 59,132.3 62,582.4 60,080.0* — 4 
thous sales ons 1,427.8 1,288.4 1,230.0* — § 


Source: Engineering News-Record 


Midwest area; 21% are in the West, 
17% in the South and 8% in the 
Southwest. 

e Size. The average organization 
started business with 4.8 people; by 
1956 this average figure had grown 
to 31.1, a growth of 650%. 

e Age. Recent growth of this 
branch of activity is disclosed by 
the fact that 35.5% of the companies 
operating as consulting engineers 
are 5 years old or less. Another 
30.5% are in the 5 to 10-year age 
bracket, 15.5% are 10 to 20 years 
old and 20.5% have been in business 
for 20 years or more. This means 
that the last 5 years have seen a 
50% increase in the number of or- 
ganizations of consulting engineers. 

More than half of the companies 
surveyed agreed that 1956 was their 
best business year. 
= PuBLIC CONSTRUCTION. Virtually 
all heavy construction is done by 
contractors, and this is true whether 
the construction is performed by 
public agencies or for private ac- 
count. 

However, a great deal of con- 
struction and/or reconstruction is 
done as force account work by gov- 
ernments, and this applies especially 
to street and highway “betterment” 
work by municipal, county and 
town governments. The total in this 
category alone may run into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. 

In addition, street and highway 
maintenance work, sewer and water 
maintenance work, and similar util- 
ity or quasi-utility public services 
are performed by the governmental 
units themselves at a rate of several 
billion dollars a year. Cities, states, 
counties and towns own large fleets 


see @moo}e & © Be | 
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of maintenance equipment and buy 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of equipment and supplies 
annually. 

Purchasing practices are ex- 
tremely complicated. In all govern- 
mental contract work, federal, state 
and county engineers specify stand- 
ards of construction and in many 
cases the main materials to be used 
— reinforcing steel, aggregates, type 
of concrete work, types of asphalt, 


’ etc. In these cases it is the contrac- 


tor’s responsibility to meet the spec- 
ifications, and the specifying engi- 
neer is the man to reach. 


CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


Engineering construction in Can- 
ada during 1956 was 2% under the 
level of 1955, to reach a total of 
$2.11 billion. 

This total was divided as follows, 
in comparison with 1955 volume: 

1956 % 


volume change 
(add rom 
000) 


Public Works Projects 

















POT OT OLES | fis sicraasiscioccesersesion .. $28,895 + 28 
ewerage aoe ‘ +104 
Bridges (inc. private) .- 45,284 — 7 
Earthwork, irrigation, drain 188,583 + 15 
Street and sadee RTE RES 140,814 + 20 
Residential Buildings ........ . 67,199 — 10 
Other buildings 2.............sse00 . 177,833 + 3 
Unclassified ne eeeesccnssceenee 496 645 + 77 
Federal Government Work 
Total ..... 185,384 - 1 
Private Projects 

Industrial Buildings. ............ ~: 9435213 + 25 
Residential buildings ........ . 223,908 — 67 
Dimer buildings - -......6:....c000 150,143 +11 
Total 2,110,661 —- 2 





Source: Engineering News-Record 


Canadian construction industries 
spend about $100 million in pur- 
chase and maintenance of capital 
equipment annually, and Canada is 
an important market for U.S man- 
ufacturers. Dollar value (Canadian) 
of selected Canadian imports from 
the United States is as follows: 

Construction Equipmen 


t 
Roadbuilding machinery & parts .~ $ 5,512,000 
Trenching, ditching machy 








SS Ree ae 139,000 
Cranes, hoists & Parts ...ccccecssseccccese 10,297,000 
Power jacks & parts .- 1,383,000 
Stone crushing machy & parts ......... 2,515,000 
Traction ditching machy & parts .. 661,000 
Welding apparatus ........... He 5,158,000 


Air compressing machy & parts ... 5,352,000 
Bulldozers and parts ...........- 10,832,000 
Power shovels & parts . .... 12,829,000 
Scrapers & parts ............... ... 1,274,000 
Power pumps & parts ...ee.cccceecee 6,891,000 
Supplies, Materials ellaneous 
Steel angle beams ......... .... 18,716,000 















Glass blocks ................. ates 718,000 
BEING DICK oo. iosce..srunae 2,039,000 
Building & insulating board .......... 3,547,000 
Cement, Portland .... we 4,252,000 
Asphalt ........... 742 CC 
Diesel fuel ... 7,631,000 
Doors, woode 88,000 
Drain & sewer pipe . 2,000 
Storage batteries ............. 1,190,000 
RR ose os 312,000 
Explosives .......... We 325,000 
Gasoline .............. ... 26,113,000 
Lubricating oils. .. .. _ 8,928,000 
Plate glass ........... 15,040,000 
Gypsum board lath aa 918 000 
Nuts, bolts, washers, rivets ............ 4,148 006 
Electric sockets, outlets, etc. .......... 1,708,000 

fought iron pipe ................. .. 20,711,000 
Seamless pipe 3,350,000 
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Your TOP Engineering Market 


TELL THEM The AMERICAN ENGINEER reaches 
AND more Registered Professional Engi- 

neers than any other magazine. 
SELL THEM Here is your TOP engineering market 


78.4% buy or specify. A mar- 


IN THE ket of influence so extensive that it 
penetrates all phases of industry. 


‘The Registered Professional Engi- 
neer’s counsel is sought on processes, 


Anerican eis ore 


DCAM Sewn in sath top ne vac 





DECISIVE in buying or specifying. 


The magazine of the Registered Professional Engineer 
CIRCULATION OVER 35,000 — 78.4 % BUY OR SPECIFY 





THE READER 











THE MAGAZINE 








His Position... 


Three-fourths of AMERICAN ENGINEER 
readers are in positions of authority — 
either as owners of parents, chief execu- 
tives, department heads or section heads, 
as shown here: 

CHIEF EXECUTIVES ~..25.7%—8,995 
DEPARTMENT HEADS ....23.3%—8,155 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS ..12.8%—4,480 
SECTION HEADS  ~............... 12.2%—4,270 
SPECIALISTS (Industrial) —11.8%—4,130 
OTHER 14.2%—4,970 


100%—35,000 





His Earnings... 
A new salary survey of AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER readers substantiates their re- 
sponsible positions, as shown by these fig- 
ures: 
10% earn more than $18,210 
25% earn more than 11,700 
50% earn more than 8,460 


He Supervises... 


According to a recent survey, the Regis- 
tered Professional Engineer reader of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER supervises an 
average of: 

9 Engineers 

29 Other workers 
Reach these responsible readers through 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Editorial Content... 


The Registered Professional Engineer read- 
er expects to find in the pages of his mag- 
azine, the AMERICAN ENGINEER, those 
professional articles, features and news, 
that treat non-technical engineering topics 
in the fields of industry, legislation, govern- 
ment, social transition, and economics. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the editorial con- 
tent is devoted to articles by outstanding 
men discussing subjects of current interest 
to the profession. About one-fourth of the 
magazine is devoted to “workshop” pieces. 
That is, practical articles that are im- 
portant to the reader as a professional en- 
gineer and as a businessman. 


Circulation eee 


The circulation of over 35,000 (BPA) is 
national with the highest percentage in 
the Middle Atlantic states. The next high- 
est areas are East North Central and South 
Atlantic. During the past ten years cir- 
culation has more than tripled. 


Readership... 


Surveys show that each issue has a high 
readership for regular features and de- 
partments. Also, that each issue has an 
average of 2.27 readers or a total of over 
79,000 readers per issue, 


Advertising lineage UP 219% in three years! 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market 


send for: 


(] MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION (NIAA) 


[CL] A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 
[] INCOME AND SALARY SURVEY 
(J PRODUCT SURVEY 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Official Publication 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Pipe fittings, couplings ..................... 4,493,000 
Plywood 529,000 
Aluminum plates, — strips ...... 2,142,000 
Rubber flooring & tile ........................ 240,000 


V-belts, rubber 
Tires GMd tubes. ceccecsscccsssccsseveeeeceeeeeeee 
Copper tubin 
Asphalt tile flooring . 
Engineers’ precision tools 
Roller bearings & parts . 
Ball bearings & parts 
Installed Equip 











ent 














Air conditioning machy & parts ... 6,215,000 
Conveying equipment . ..- 6,187,050 
Boilers and parts 2 491,000 
Diesel engines ... 12,879,000 
Electric heating a 1,189,000 
Dynamos, generators, parts 8,702,000 
Industrial furnaces & parts 3,195,000 
Electric motors & ports 13,170,000 
Oil heaters 2,543,000 








Source: Engineering News- Record. 


Sources: Construction Digest; 
Construction Equipment; Construc- 
tion Methods & Equipment; Con- 
struction Review; Consulting Engi- 
neer; The Constructor; Contractors 
and Engineers; Engineering News- 
Record; Roads and Streets; Ameri- 
can Road Builders Association; 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc.; U. S. Bureau of the 


Available Market Data 


Census; U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; U. S. Department of Labor; 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 


Construction Digest: 
Q-1. $9.3-Billion Preview. 4-page booklet 


get free copies of the following research 
material 


summarizes construction volume for 1957 
in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 


Q-2. 5.25 Readers per Copy of Construc- 


tion Digest. Analysis of magazine read- 
ership among 1020 recipients, conducted 
by Industrial Research. 


Construction Equipment: 
Q-3. Survey of Equipment and Materials 


Used in the Construction Field. Breaks 
down all major construction equipment 
by type of user, number per user, pur- 


chasing influences, 
100 employees. 


average number per 
Also includes material 
consumption by construction industry. 


Q-4. Construction Equipment Market ang 
Media File. Publishers’ sales presentation 
follows NIAA outline. 

Q-5. The $100 Billion Highway Program 
— Its Impact on Your Business. Gives 
data on additional equipment needs for 
1957-1959. Volumes of materials re 

uired. Estimate of equipment now avail. 
a Information on financing of pro. 
gram and expenditures by states. 

Q-6. Introducing .. . Target Reports. De 
tails of new advertising research service 
originated by Construction Equipment, 
Uses reader comments rather than num. 
bers. Booklet includes preliminary con- 
clusions and listings of study months. 

Q-7. Survey of Distributor-Customer Sales 
& Service Policies. Results of 1957 na. 
tional survey covering whole area of 
relations between construction equipment 
distributors and their customers. Facts 
on sales tactics, warranties, operator in. 
struction, servicing, advertising, finance. 
ing, etc. 


Consulting Engineer: 

Q-8. The Editorial Services of Consulting 
Engineer. 

Q-9. How to Sell a Consulting Engineer, 


Shipments of Excavating and Earthmoving Equipment, 1955 


Type of equipment 


Total 
Road-construction and maintenance 
machinery, total 
Ditchers and trenchers, total . SS es 
Ladder-type 
Wheel-type 
Carrying a hauling scrapers, total ............ 
For use with tracklaying tractors ... é 
For use with wheel-type tractors 
Motor graders and light maintainers, total . 
Under 45 brake horsepower u..............ccssseoee 
45-64 brake horsepower ....... 
65-89 brake horsepower .......... 
90 brake horsepower and ove: 
pees (except motor graders, 
1 type, elevating, fine, and su 
Loaders, portable bucket- line conveyor- -type .. 
ippers and rooters 
Rollers, total ia 
Three-wheeled, self-propelled ..... 
Portable, self- propelled 
Tandem, self-propelled 
Tamping and sheepsfoot, drawn and self- 
propelled 
Pneumatic, drawn 
Construction machinery for 
tractors, total 
Cranes 
Shovel-type loaders ... 
Dozers, cable, — and bull “(over "5 ft. 
blade — 
Dozers, raulic, angle and bull (over 
5 ft. blade length) 
Cable power-controlled units ....................---- 
Wheel-type tractors! (contractors’ 2- and =. 
wheel off-highway type), total ......... 
115-199 brake horsepower secdeenaticeuainsuiiaoobanians 
200 brake horsepower and over = 
Tracklaying tractors, total .............. 
-24 drawbar horsepower ‘ 
25-34 drawbar horsepower ..... 
35-49 drawbar horsepower 
50-79 drawbar horsepower ....... 
80-119 drawbar horsepower ......... be 
120 drawbar horsepower and over .............. 
Trucks (load on back) off-highway type®, total 
,000 pounds G.V.W. +. _- Re ee 
Over 60,000 pounds G.V.W. 
Trailers and wagons, off-highwa ay “type’ Re 
Portable well and blast-hole drills —..................- 
Other excavating and earthmoving equipment* 





















including 




















mounting on 





















Number 
of 


panies 


(Value figures in thousands of dollars) 


Total 
Number 
com- of Value 
units 
insbes swore 724,703 
70 i. SSL 
ll 1,285 0,855 
681 4,759 
604 6096 
18 5,637 39,025 
14 1,510 10,704 
12 4,127 28,321 
12 8,493 76,734 
. 946 3,562 
1 
13} 2,874 21,91 
9 4,673 51,255 
13 419 954 
5 151 1,635 
14 1,815 2,305 
22 5,668 19,902 
6 642 4,127 
7 438 1,298 
9 1,866 8,206 
10 1,327 2 855 
8 1,395 3,416 
aes ea 94,454 
6 365 2,482 
22 16,887 37,201 
8 7,719 14,727 
15 11,956 24 238 
7 12,035 15,806 
6 4,021 62,658 
6 1,606 18,963 
6 2,415 43,695 
10 48,891 359,443 
4 6,339 0,020 
4 4,011 10,823 
5 16,840 964 
5 9,268 75,894 
4 6,307 68,933 
S 126 106,809 
10 2,742 42,251 
8 1,673 16,518 
8 1,069 25,733 
8 87 4,276 
5 1,166 ,021 
6 mae 2,190 


First quarter 


Number 


of 
units 


Value 


’ 


5,347 
13,326 


1955 


Second quarter 


Third quarter Fourth quarter 


Number Number 
Value of Value of Value 
units units 
n.a (aes na s n.@. 
43,98 Thee 37,066 33,500 
3,397 316 2,675 285 2,152 
1,601 157 1,070 167 976 
1,796 159 1,605 11 1,176 
11,835 1,426 0,221 1,161 7,901 
3,11 316 2,427 3 2,702 
8,721 1,110 7,794 789 5,199 
20,668 1,895 17,243 2,053 19,059 
731 239 896 205 844 
6,754 289 1,346 366 1,589 
. 364 3, 679 325 3,202 
13,183 1,003 1,322 1,157 13,424 
267 70 217 91 205 
605 33 397 34 330 
582 497 619 557 617 
6,635 1,663 5,694 876 3; 
1,133 208 1,297 122 833 
404 120 81 88 278 
3,125 468 2,044 204 
905 398 882 254 575 
1,068 469 1,990 208 
25,371 ea 23,429 pats 25,485 
909 90 622 5 421 
9,954 3,945 8,12 4,129 10,150 
3,989 2,015 3,983 2,096 4,214 
6,201 3.227 6,509 3,270 6,580 
4,318 3,008 4,192 2,989 4,120 
19,118 1,132 18,402 720 11,330 
5,891 431 5,290 3} 3,720 
13,227 701 13,112 398 7,610 
2,999 10,236 77,718 13,277 112,226 
3 431 1,514 2,496 973 1,500 
2,938 747 2,079 1,604 3,905 
1333 3,356 16,960 4,344 26,186 
18 521 1,937 6,170 2,487 21,523 
18,494 1,307 14,694 1,942 1307 
P 1,375 25,319 1,927 36,755 
n.a n.a. n.d. n.a. n.a. 
n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. na 
n.a n.d. n.d. n.a n.a. 
344 130 1,207 110 922 
2,290 323 2,230 180 1,616 
66 Silos 346 sess 597 


NOTE: Separate figures for each item are shown wherever it is possible to do so without disclosing figures of individual companies. 


n.a. Not available. 


1Data for wheel type tractors (contractors’ off-highway type) previously collected on Form M37B and now collected on Form M36A 


*Data for these ty; 


s of tractors are based on reports collected 


in the monthly survey on Form M37B, ‘ 


‘Tractors (Except Garden Tractors)" 


and are included in this release since these types of tractors are used extensively as excavating and earthmoving equipment. 


%See footnote 1, table 


‘Includes loaders, self-propelled, endless belt, windrow loading type; discs, wheel-mounted or harrow-type; and ditchers and trenchers, 


blade-type. 
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Source: U. S: Department of Commerce 
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Routuahonr y all types of people take part in purchase decisions. 
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DISTRIBUTOR-PAID 
CIRCULATION 
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CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reaches all 
groups which buy equipment and materi- 
als — because our 112 local distributors 
sell to all these groups. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reaches buy- 
ing units of all sizes. Distributors realize 
the many small firms put together buy 
far more than the few big firms. 























CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reaches key 
people — regardless of formal title — who 
wield the most buying influence. Distrib- 
utor salesmen pinpoint them through 
everyday contact. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT reaches field 
units, new firms, new executives—because 
distributor salesmen report name and ad- 
dress changes as they occur. 
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Local distributors must know who does the buy- 
ing. Few markets are more local than construc- 
tion... and local distributors handle 90% of 
sales. With skilled staffs of field salesmen they 
scour their territories ... get to know the right 
people in the right organizations which buy con- 
struction equipment and materials. 


Survey system culls out non-readers. Construc- 
tion Equipment takes a giant step beyond verifi- 
cation—which merely checks address accuracy— 
to Certification, which separates readers from 
non-readers. At regular intervals each recipient 
is asked: 

@ Do you read Construction Equipment and find 

it useful? 
®@ Do you wish to continue receiving it? 


ww Work WT Nv. 


Distributors buy subscriptions for worthwhile 
sales prospects. They take special care in direct- 
ing Construction Equipment to people with real 
buying influence. Distributor-paid circulation 
pinpoints many buyers whose names don’t appear 
in directories ... who are unknown to any circu- 
lation promoters or subscription canvassers. 


Constant checking keeps list up to date. Most 


readers say “‘yes”’ to both Certification questions. 
The few who don’t are replaced at once with new 
readers. Certification also checks high (96.7%) 
accuracy of distributor address lists. In addition, 
Construction Equipment’s list is kept up to date 
by monthly reports from 1,200 distributor field 
salesmen. 
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Smart companies keep track of inquiries. How many from CE... how 
many from C&E ... how many from CM&E. They follow through on 
sales results to check quality. Most companies keeping records say 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT leads the group—not only in number of 
inquiries, but in traceable sales, too. Reason: CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT readers must have proven buying influence or they can’t get 


subscriptions. 1953 1956 
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MANUFACTURER SURVEYS SHOW 





Construction Equipment ................ 3,579 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT IS MOST-READ MAGAZINE 
Engineering News-Record ............ 3,177 
While magazine-sponsored surveys can prove anything, manufacturer surveys 
Roads & Streets oo. 2,812 show the real picture. Fifteen leading makers of equipment and materials have 
polled their own customers on readership. They asked, “Which magazines do you 
Contractors & Engineers ................ 2,431 read regularly?” CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT was the one customers chose most 
often. When you combine the right editorial package with the right circulation 
Construction Methods ................ 2,225 


method you’re bound to win. 





1950 a 213 CE AD VOLUME 
FASTEST ADVERTISING GROWTH IN THE INDUSTRY 
1951 «4563 per year 


From a standing start in 1949, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT has shot up 
to become one of America’s larger business papers. We owe it all to 


1952 Ts 872 


AOR See ae 


Qe Bee Bas 


giving advertisers the sales results they want. Promotion couldn’t 
have done it. Salesmanship couldn’t have done it. The only way a 
magazine grows fast is when satisfied advertisers come back every 
year with larger contracts. 


1953 Re SAacnecainamaaaiieR =; 1032 
1554. eenanmapmieeatanrsastss-< 1061 
115 RAE sc ccRIRE 1299 
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CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. ge A conover-Mast | Cop, 
oF 


PUBLICATION Fae eto 


C1 Maybe I’m missing something. Send your man around. 





C Aw, you’re full of horseradish. What about..........................:. a 
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fngineering News-Record: 


Q10. The Engineer Shortage. A detailed 
study of the manpower shortage in the 
construction industry — what skills are 
in demand, expected future demand, 
turnover, what is being done to relieve 
the shortage. 

Q-11. Not Only Roads. The new highway 
program will have an impact on all types 
of business. This is a 5-page quick de- 
scription of the program, giving size, 
scope, some of the problems to be faced, 
dollar figures on immediate expenditures, 
and expected impact on the National 
economy. 

Q-12. Building for Industry. 36-page edi- 
torial reprint about industrial buildings. 
How much, what kinds headways to cut 
building costs, who designs, who builds 
and new developments in noise control, 
lighting, power systems, heating and 
cooling. 


Gilette Publishing Co.: 

Q-13. Portable Air Compressors in High- 
way-Heavy Construction and Mainte- 
nance. 


Q-14. Rural Roads Market and Media File. 

Q-15. Roads and Streets Market and Media 
Facts (NIAA). 

Q-16. Street Engineering Market and Media 
Facts (NIAA). 

Q-17. Circulation Duplication of Five Con- 
struction Publications. Describes duplica- 
tion of Roads and Streets contractor 
circulation by Construction Equipment, 
Construction Methods, Contractors and 
Engineers and Engineering News-Record. 

Q-18. Facts and Figures on the Expand- 
ing Street Market. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Assn. of Engineers, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 3. 

American Concrete Institute, 18263 W. 
McNichols Road, Detroit, Mich. 

American Road Builders Assn., World 
Center Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 
W. 39th St., New York 18. 

Associated Equipment Distributors, 30 
East Cedar Street; Chicago 11. 

Associated General Contractors of 
— Munsey Building, Washington 4, 

3 


Construction Equipment Advertisers, M. 
B. Jaeger, Bucyrus-Erie Co., So. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Contractors Assn., 341 Madison 
Ave., New York 7. 

National Assn. of River & Harbor Con- 
tractors, 15 Park Row, New York 7. 

National Society of Professional Engi- 
_ 2029 K St., N.W. Washington 6, 





Highway Labor Costs 


By type of work, the impact of 
labor costs on highway construction 
is as follows: 


Type of Highway Labor % of all 
Work Ratio Highway 
Man-hr/$1 Const'n 
Average | .................... 0.11 100 
Earthmoving 0.13 25 
ST ae 0.095 39 
Structures 0.113 25 





Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Headquarters building under construction for the 
American Concrete Institute 


Architects: Yamasaki, Leinweber & Associates 
Royal Oak, Michigan 





“Tomorrow’s 
Concrete:”’ 


"AC! JOURNAL’s market today!” 


ACI JOURNAL reaches the advanced-line of those who plan and build with concrete. 
Its audience includes the 9000 members of the American Concrete Institute, a group 
which recently chose this striking office building, with folded plate thin-shell roof, as a 
fitting locale for its activities. ACI bers are engineers, contractors, concrete manu- 
facturers, architects, research men and others who look upon their technical society as 
an avenue for progress in concrete. 





Every ACI member has a practical interest in the ways and means to create tomorrow's 
concrete today. As a specialist in concrete, he is expected to maintain the extra know- 
how to put his concrete structure or product ahead, in terms of quality and usefulness. 
Whatever his function within the many industries focused on concrete, an ACI member 
has specific responsibilities requiring that he understand concrete's full potential, and 
take advantage of it. By specification and recommendation, he selects materials and 
equipment for best results. 


ACI JOURNAL provides these concrete specialists with a steady supply of the tech- 
nical information which is both their stock-in-trade and their link with new develop- 
ments. As the forum of a society dedicated to concrete’s technical advancement, ACI 
JOURNAL has recognized significance. Its pages reflect the foremost achievements 
of individuals and industries in concrete. 


Write for complete media information.| 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 

. CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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Crawler tractors 
Wheel tractors (cor 
Tractor loaders 
Brush & rock rakes & rippers .... 
Loaders, front-end wheel ........ 
Scrapers, hauling (all types) 
Motor graders .. mike ; 
Elevating graders .... Es 
Ott-highway hauling ‘units ‘(end-, “side-, & ‘bottom “dumps) . 1,100 
Excavators & cranes 

Re I Ba a eee 

Crawler, under SRE aR 

Truck, 1 yd & over ............. 

Crawler, yd & over ice et 
Compactors, sheepsfoot ................-.-.-- 
Compactors, coe ena -tired 
Compactors, vibratory .. 
Road rollers (paving) 
Ditchers & trenchers .... eels 
Hydraulic hoists & dum TROT ES eA Oe 7,000 
Air compressors, portable ....... ERR aT EAL Ee 
ackhammers and rock drills .......... 
last-hole drills 


Co eapatel siamo 















































1957 
Concrete mixers, portable COUR 
Batching plants, concrete 5 a Sore | 
ee Ee ip ae eee men eepe ere é op 





er NINN IU oak capgntebenrenebChepmensnnnsserenece 
Concrete finishers JS Sra ene Sa 
Truck mixers and agitators ... Fl 
Asphalt plants, portable -...........---ssse. see 
Bituminous vers ‘ 
Bituminous distributors ... bs 
eee ES a eee oe 
Traveling road mixers 
Crushing and screening spameens (portable) 
Washers .......... 
Screening plants 
Centrifugal pumps 
Diaphragm pumps 
Surveying instruments 
Safety lights & signals .... REE eee RC ee ere 
Trailers, field office, tool crib, etc. . sad ..1,600 
Two-way radios : oo nace 
Trucks, 11/2,- 3-ton 
Trucks, over 3-ton ... 
Low-bed troilers 
Lubricating guns ....... a et 
Mobile lubricating ie 65) ec Ne 
Steam cleaners ........... ee as tine so i 






















































Source: Construction Equipment 


New Construction Put in Place, 1956 and Outlook for 1957 


Estimated Additional Equipment Sales Due to National 
Highway Program — 1957 to 1959 


1958 
4,000 
1,875 
1,000 


Value (in millions) 




















































































































Type of Construction 1956 

TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION. i $44,125 
Private Constructio: 30,700 
Residential building nn) : 15,200 
gS a nelie e ES TTRs |  | 
Additions and alterations — 1,385 
Nonhousekeeping ; Sapiens 445 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) 8,800 
Industrial ss 3,060 
Commercial vices | 
Office buildings and warehouses a 1,365 
Stores, restaurants, ANd GATAGES «........cecceccccecceeeneeceeeeeeee 1,935 
Other nonresidential building is 2,440 
Religious ; oe 775 
Educational 535 
Hospital and institutional WER ae 325 
Social and recreational 270 
SLES BEE TD CORA AT 535 
Farm Construction 1,500 
| SECRET Da ne 
Railroad LES RAE CT eee Sa 435 
Telephone and telegraph eS 970 
Other public utility =, ee 
Local transit GEA. = 25 
Pipelines 350 
Electric “hight and power LEARNT 1.30 
All other private .............. 120 
Public Construction 13,425 
Residential building 275 
Nonresidential building 4,050 
dustrial 425 
Educational ee 2,560 
Hospital and institutional 305 
Other nonresidential building 760 
Military facilities -........ 1,420 
Sas i cichitncequanspssaneonaniopnectansyseniovesese 5,100 
Sewage disposal ‘ 710 
Water supply 580 
Public service enterprises ...... 450 
Conservation and development 666 
All other public 180 





Joint estimates of the Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce. 
Source: Departments of Commerce and Labor. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
figures shown are for the six-month 
period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Concrete Institute, Journal of, P.O. 
Box 4754, Redford Station, Detroit 19, Mich, 
Published by American Concrete Institute, 
Serves specialists in concrete engineering, 
construction, mfg., design and research. Est, 
1929. Editor: William A. Maples. Supectiption, 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4t8x7¥/ 

cols., 235. Published 10th. Forms close Yous 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 9,112; gross, 9,967. Rates 


Times 1Page 2 e | 1 
1 $2400 if is 0.00 is 5.00 $085 
12 1700 «130.00 «done Se 


4A colors, $85; spread, $150; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 213. 


American Engineer, 2029 K St., Vamos 
6. D. C. Published by National Societ 
Professional Engineers. Est. 1935. Editor: kot 
neth E. Trombley. Trim sin BYaxl 1. plype 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23. Published Ist. 
close 10th. Agenc discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 40,099; gross, 42.305. Registered 
engineers, 35, 5 ve engineers in training, 3,662; 
others, 2,015. Rates— 


Times 1Page % Page 1, Page 1! 
i $450.00 $320.6 490,30 ‘ies 
12 410. 00 300. 60 230. 60 160. 00 
4A colors, $150; bleed, A 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 211. 


Arizona Builder and Contractor, 804 N. 4th 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by ; a Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1938. Editor: John K. Akers. 
ti - page: 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 

orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


gg June, 1956, 5,475: gross, 5,701. 
Contractors, 3,040; P. A:’s and dept. heads 
of cities and county govts., 275; distributors, 
salesmen and mfrs., 661; engineers and 
encom er nate 928. Dette fy P 
imes fet fot age ‘a 

1 $140.00 fois $20.00 ‘$5900 

6 Ba 00 2 00 

12 M 0 ot 00 54.00 44.00 
Color, $28; bleed, 10%. 


Associated Construction Publications, 6 S. 
Orange Ave., South Orange, N. J., and 505 
5th Ave., New York 17. troup is comprised 
of Construction, Construction Bulletin, Con- 
struction Digest, Constructioneer, Construc- 
tion News, Dixie Contractor, Michigan Con- 
tractor and Builder, Mid-West Contractor, 
Mississippi Valley Contractor, New England 
Construction, Pacific Builder and Engineer, 
Rocky Mountain Construction, Southwest 
Builder and Contractor, Texas Contractor, 
Western Builder. See individual listings. 

Agency ——— Pas oy a 
Times sol660 00 es $00 (as 0-00 stia0 

] 57 680 O $1,965.00 § ps 140. 0 
6 (0.00 695.0! 975.00 

12 5 oes, 00 1/$30.00 1760.00 870.00 
4K red, yellow, orange, $620 

For additional data see jasert at page 208. 


Better Roads, 173 W. Madison St., Chicago 
2. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 1931. Trim 
ie. 81/yx1 11/4. e page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 

Published monthly. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 27.457: gross, 28,797. State and 
federal highway engineers, and officials, 
3,255; county engineers and supts., be 
cong qs aver commissioners and su 
sors, township road officials, 605, 
e cipment, “bog others. = 

ates—l pa es, $384; 12 
pages, $360; 18 ¢ pa = 53g, Pol pa es, $336. 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 15%. ii . 




















Established in 1931, BETTER ROADS, the only 
national monthly magazine in the highway 
field edited and published execlusively for 
road officials and engineers, has a reader in- 
terest and prestige gained through 26 years 
of service to its readers and advertisers. Its 
editorials and articles .are devoted entirely 
to the subjects that intetest the men who are 
eS th " ——- aries - —— 
s county and principal township roa 
departm and their funds, and the plan- 
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As reported in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING .. . 
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= | ROADS and STREETS’ ? Advertising Increase 
P.O, 
Eat 
tae 1957 over 1956—First 4 months 
Ysth 
Rates 8 fi ld 
- Leads the Construction Fre 
85. 
75. ; 
; Af 7 
es 0 
igton 
of 
en- ¥ 
Type 
orms 
ered 
662; 
age 
30. 
10.00 
30.00 
4th 
ub- 
ers. 
hed 
nts, 
ads 
and ROADS AND 
age STREETS 
3. 
2.00 
4.00 
= | This Top | ident! 
= Is lop Increase Is no accident! Wihinr Ries acl Penal tie 
on- 2 
me ROADS and STREETS is the one national construction publica- HIGHWAY MARKET? 
aa tion which tailors its circulation and editorial coverage to fit Circulation duplication study shows these facts: 
so i : ROADS AND STREETS reaches 16,398 Highway- 
on anny heavy: CONAENEH EN, ARENA. Heavy Contractor firms in the United States. 
5 The new highway construction program . . . the largest public 51 or 8,292 firms ere net reached by 
% works program in history . . . will require billions of dollars % CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
in construction equipment, materials and services . . . 49% ee ee by 
a and or 6,778 firms are not reached by 
41% CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
zo . more and more advertisers are turning to ROADS and STREETS: on SER tees cet vened by 
- for the most complete, most effective, and most economical ‘ 35% CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
a coverage of this $100 billion market. 
5 
ri- 


Join the leading U. S$. manufacturers of _— 


- construction equipment and materials .. . Advertisg in R 0 A D LS 


STREETS 


A 
Gillette Publication 


ROADS and STREETS, 22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
A Gillette Publication 





For additional information on Circulation Duplication, 
Market Coverage, Readership Preference, see your 
ROADS AND STREETS representative, or write direct. 
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Heavy Construction Forecast — 1957 BPA oon) 


1955 1956 1957 Percent Change Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 4 
Actual Actual Forecast 1955-56 1956-57 Published by Concrete Publishing Corp. i 
(Millions of dollars) wm paneer: Dou - — 1 =. ’ 8lyx 
. ype page, /x cols. ublish 
All Heavy Construction —........... $18,722 $21,712 $23,125 +16 lat. Forme close 20th. Agency "discounts, iS 
‘ Circulation, 13,276; gross, 14,777. Concrete 
ieirate 11,672 22 .y sy +8 products roducers, 7,701; ready — con- 
State & Municipal . 7'375 +91 crete producezs, 3,492; concrete ee ucts and 
Federal sl j 2,000 + 3 


ready mixed concrete producers, 1,130; others, 
: Times 1Page % Vp Pr Vy Page 
Public 1 ($375.00 i720 60 $215.00 ‘$160.%0 
seen 6 og 








t+++ + 
Dorn v3 





_ 


796. Rates— 
Waterworks are ae ae 0.00 190.00 145.00 
Sewerage i tinesackje iets ascucabanns civietionts 12 5.00 283 .00 175.00 135.00 
ridges 4A colors, ve. bleed, 10%. 


Highways... ssclieinsorceninndanines vento 
Earthwork, irr., “drain. = Goveete Construction Magazine, 139 N. Clark 
Building, excl. housing ....... Chicago 2. Published by Avery & Engle. 
Housing — veseee at 1956. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 3 
a ae cols., 23s. Dated Ist. Mailed 6 days prec. 

Pri Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
—_ Stans — a gg on oy nergy © 18,0 7 P 

‘ ainsi ecasiniabeennianybeenteiion me: a age 
Industrial ; ; Gs a $350.00 ‘5083 ari0%6 $35.0 
NINN i cays anette oes coecs ; exe 6 195.00 
TS, Hii data fate 787 +27 12 oe 4-4 oo. 4 180. 00 ie 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $60. 


Source: Engineering News-Record Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 
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*Includes private bridges: $2.7 million in ‘55; $10 million in ‘56 











ning and execution - their construction and counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,760; gross, BPA 
maintenance program: 4,943. Rates— — 

The readers of BETTER ROADS are the men Times a1 6 2. 3.80 \/, 7386 Y/, a Construction, Peoples Federal Bldg., Roanoke 
who spend all the money that is spent on 1 4 $ 93 ¢ 4 3 0 11, Va. Published by Construction Publishin 
federal, state, county and principal Neg 6 00 Co., Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: Eddie C. Reid. 
roads. They are the men who run the high- 12 "3. 00 0.00 oF 00 40. 00 Trim size, 8'4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
way departments; they determine what road Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 3 cols. Published bi-weekly, ondays. Forms 
work will be done, when it will be done, close 28 days prec. — discounts, 15-2. 
how it will be done and who will do it. They Circulation, 3881 gross, 4,428. Contractors, 
are the men who buy the great quantities of 1,550; engineers, Ne ravel and stone pro- 
materials and all the equipment that is re- ducers, strip mining, 474, public officials, 370; 
quired to carry on the vast amount of road vil Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New York others, 604. Rates— 
construction. %B a Eanes by American Society of Civil Times 1Page % Page 1, Pa Vy Page 

Engineers. Est. 1930. Editor: Walter E. Jessup. 1 $140.00 $105.0 4 75.0 $5 730 
Bituminous Roads and Streets, 22 W. Maple Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8'/4xll14. _ 13 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Gillette Pub. page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 6th. 26 3 89 3. 60 3B. 60 te0 
Co. Est 9. Editor: H. J. McKeever. Trim Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 4A red, yellow, orange, $30; bleed, 10%. 
size, Bal a: Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Circulation, 41,191; gross, 42,869. Archi- For PE om son data see insert at page 208. 
Published 1 th. orms close Ist prec. Agency tects, consulting engineers, 8,092; contractors, 
discounts, 15-2. 5,830; government, 12,853; commercial and 

Circulation, as ‘. bound-in section of Roads industrial organizations, ‘4, 252; engineering 
—_ on . _— Additions. ee cir- schools ay? ‘ ee 3,588; mune ies and 
culation, 1 ates—l page, pages, equipment, others, 7,927. in, Lumber Exchange 
$690; 6 pages, $670; 12 pages, $620; 24 pages, Times 1 Page *Bipste “40080 Cra rege nln ag Published by Chapin 
Tf -1ors, $100; bleed, : "$20.0 334 “280.0 Pub. Co. Est. 189. Editor: Forest Pester. 

colors, $100; bleed, $75. 12 276 00 246 68 260 00 Subscription, $12. Trim size, 814x114. Type 

The Builder, 319¥, S. 6th St., Springfield, Il. Color, $100; spread, $175; bleed, $75; spread, Por _ 2 and 3 cols. Published — 
anes b ait eee General es ee 4, ¥ oe ys Pp é 
.) st. itor: s . Con- inimum space accepte 6 page. " 
trolled. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 34. Pub- Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. Vg Reg —_ 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. ‘Agency dis- For additional data see page 204. Ra a 144 sub-contractors, 634; others, 41]. 


Rates 1 Page 2, Page Page 1, Page 
2 Sa ea $11 10-00 $9 0.0 


8 i 40. 00 
47.50 35.00 

















an atiees $10; Tised, o. 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 
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Domestic Shipments index Construction Di est, 101 E. fred St. ingianap- 
i i olis 6, In ublishe y Fre ohnston. 
Excavating ond Earthmoving Forecast Est. i927, Editor: Argie N. Stewart. Trim 
machinery — CM&E size, 81/4x111/,. Type Page, x10; 3 cols., 245 
~ Published bi-weekly, urs. Forms close 2l 

f x days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 on 1/3 page 


rders index or more. 
nee . Caen Circulation, 8,887; gross, 9,108. Contractors, 
McGrow-Hill Dept. of Economics strip miners, gravel and stone producers, 


2,626; state and county highway officials, 
1/681; city officials and engineers, 895; town- 
ship Mowway Officials, 1,492; others, 2,270. 
tae LPage % Page ‘4 Page 1 Page 
imes a 

1 60.00 $185 5.00 $145.00 dio. 

13 ig .00 88.00 
26 187.00 137. 00 

52 184.00 135.00 
4A red, yellow, orange, $45; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 209. 


U GD 


Construction Equipment, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Se by Conover-Mast Publi- 
cations. Est. 1949, Editor: M. A. Spronck. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4;. Published 5th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 57,332; gross, 59,354. Contrac- 
tors, 29,634; ‘govt., 12,065;. construction mate- 
— producers, 4,073; public | utilities, in. 
i s ers, 
foe ee eee es eee oe eee oe ee ee een ile tuk of cates On 
es, 4,080; equipment mfrs., 783; others, 


” te 2 oe RUM lS BS US Bio. Rates 
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are y Contractors and 
a Pept 






| 8883 9.97! S889 BBS2c8Eeo 










—// in construction advertising- 


. match the NEW DIMENSIONS 


of the construction industry! 





aaPad 


Ssosco £72 





ee ee ae ae a 







...only in C & E can 
you get such big-impact 

- units to gain and 
maintain adequate 

sales... 









CSP LE TRELLIS EERE TITS PEAT GY 





and in 1956- 72% of all 
advertisers i in 4 construction 
, we, Nonthlies used CGE... 






New Dimensions in Construction call for 


Contractors and Engineers’ 
New Dimensions in Construction Advertising— 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION VOLUME 


~~ (IN BILLIONS) 


T T T qT T T 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION SPENDING* 


(IN. BILLIONS) 








a 
gt 
ip? 


_ 


























1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
ACTUAL 


ESTIMATED 
*Sources: 1954-1956, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1957-1960, A.G.C. estimates. 





NET CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
(IN THOUSANDS) | 























increased 
number of 
companies 
competing for 
reader time 
and attention. 





100 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 


Contractors and Engineers 


Standard 
Size 
Inserts 








ey po dobe 


ee 
eee 


o=* TiO Awe, 
— 84 


~ Full -page 1" x 15” ads — 


seaeonne twice the size possible in ordinary magazines 


ee i 


the dependable 7x10” 
with plus reader 
traffic assured 

due to location 

beside editorial 
matter! 


plus 










































































pros 


1 Page %,Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 

ses4 00 ‘e 934 hz 7-00 S204 67 

6 a 3. 67 
12 $60.00 400.00 3906) 

4A colors, $115; spreads, $200; matched, 780, 

bleed, $75; sprea 

Uses ‘NIAA sales presentation outline. 


others, 59. Rates— 


Times see e % Page '1/, P Vz Pi 
i 350.00 82 65.00 $195.80 60 $165 00 
13 aeb.00 120.00 
26 230.00 1-00 «108.00 


180. 00 
4A colors, $45; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 





Construction = News, 30 E.. Cedar 
St., Chicago Published by Associated 
Equipment Dlattikes Est. 1936. Editor: A. 


A. Faber. Subscription, $6. Type e, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published 10th pol S len.-Feb. 
issues combined. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
1.710: gross, 1,795. Reaieie’, 182. Rates— 




















E Pp 2 1 
4 a $118.00 iF 0.00 '¢ tp 4 8% 


2. 00 
-00 


S00 50, 00 20. 00 























x 15 


















3 1A hia $40; bleed, $5. 
- Construction E 

















>, Circulation, 1 





P t Operation and Main- 
tenance, 104 5 Ave., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Published by Construction Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1948. Editor: Chas. E. Parks. Controlled. Trim 
size, rs Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2:%. 
Published bi-monthly Jan. Forms close 





Ist. er discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

sworn, i ° ira 50, “ae ey Pe 

Times a ‘a e 

, 1 24.00 $480 40 &seoto $240 00 
432.00 324.00 228.00 


Red, $90; Seed. $70. 


Construction Illustrated, 593 Market St., San 
co 5. Published by Forster Publish- 
in 4 Pa 1940. area aa pe Forster. 
iia e tim size x11, e ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ish Ferme 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 2,507: gross, 2,617. Rates—1] 
page, $135; 6 pages, $115; 12 pages, $105. 
Prange, red, yellow, $50; other colors, $55; 
bleed, 10%. 











ecg 41 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
C. Published by { peoaied General Con- 
aa Est. 1919. Editor: H. E. Foreman. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1l114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2M. Published 10th. Forms close ja Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7, Toss, 
11,162. A. G. C. general contractors: wg OD acy 
2,788; highway, 1,168; highway-heavy, 1,000; 
‘i others, 2,683. ates — 


Times 1 Page %Page 1) Pa IY, P 
i $378.00 Besa. bo $203 3.00 $150.00 
6 171.00 128.00 
12 00 f800 «160001 8.00 


4A colors, $63, bleed, 10%. 
For additional data sce page 219. 


G&D 


Consulting Engineer, 227 Wayne St., St. 
joseph, ich. Published by Consulting Eng. 





ub. Co. Est. 1952. f ngel Hunter Hughes. 
Trim size, 81/4x111. Tyee page, 7xl0; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,911; gross, 12,750. Consult- 
ing engineers, 9,078; central eng. hq., mul- 
tiple plant companies, 164; hq., multiple sta- 
i Rnd os ed others, a 

ates—less than pages ages, 
$415; 6 pages, $400; pages, $360, 24 
pages, $340. 


4A colors, $70; bleed, $60. 
ses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





@® GD 


Construction Methods and Equipment, 330 W. 
42 St., New York 36. Published by _—- 


Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Editor: ek OE 
Perez. maga“ $3. ,e Pa 81/, 1s. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., Publ lished 10th. 


Forms close 15th. pre trong 15-2. 
Circulation, 41.769; gross, 44,903. Architects 
and engineers, 1,988; contractors, 27,350; gov- 
ee Baggs industrial organizations, 3,- 
469; mfrs. and materials producers, 
2.283; whoo ol Lg others, 1,227. 
<g page. 760; 4 pen das 
es, PB es, 
poses, 8710; $115; bleed, $75. hie: 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


BPA Gp 


Construction News. 715 W. 2nd St., Little 
Rock, Ark. Est. i. Editor: Ra Metzger. 
Trim size, 81/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 





te. Published 2nd Wednesday. Forms close 
lSth prec. Agency discounts, 4 -0 on 4, page 
or more. 

Circulation, 7,224; gross, 7,900. Contrac- 
tors, gravel and stone egg 2,630; state 
and county officials, engineers and 
——s Boal one. ‘i. pacers, m 
imes for e ‘a age 

1” $206.00 as tt 3 $7 ae 

171.00 128.0 
12 156.00 110. 60 


4A colors, $45; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 210. 





Construction World (Pacific Northwest States 
and Alaska Edition), 71 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle. Published mE Miller Freeman Pubs. Est. 
1956. Editor: Blake Jackson. Controlled. Ty 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published monthly, 
except 2 issues in June. Forms close Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, based on cir- 
culation of 4,000— 


1P, ah P Vp P VP 

4 $175.00 ye Anse 95.00 
155 110.00 

13 190.00 ‘| es) SOD 





EPA GD 


ences. 6 S. Orange Ave., South 
pronge N.J. Published i Reports Corp. 
Est. 1945. ety ng editor: Mahlon R. Piahae. 
Trim ge, 81/4x1]14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
om Ful blished onday (bi- weekly): Forms 
e 30 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
969; gross, 14,203. Engineer- 

g contractors, gravel and stone producers, 
1 strippers, 5,890; state highway officials 
d engineers, 591; county administrative of- 






























tials, engineers and road superintendents, 
maz; city, borough and village officials and 
( supts., 1,320; township and town offi- 
and road supts., 2,215; manufacturers, 












tributors and their sales reps., 2,614 


Contractors and Engineers, 470 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Buttenheim-Dix 
Pub. Corp. Est. 19 Editor: William H. 


Quirk. Type page, 7x10. 


Published 5th. 
_— close 10th prec. 


Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 42,844; gross, 46,458. Contrac- 
tors and personnel, 32,369; U. S. engineers, 
870; state Ms, rte engineers, 2,568; county 
engineers and commissioners, 1,48]; city en- 
gineers and road officials, 1,443; consulting 
engineers, 909; equipment and materials, 


5,955; others, 407. 
—- uy P 2h P 
imes a e If, Page 1/3 Pa 

1 70.00 #530) bo $410-00 $25 00 
6 380.00 00 
12 650: 00 43 0. 60 350.00 sas 00 
4A colors, $115; bleed, $75. 
For additional data see insert at page 216. 





Daily Construction Reports, 1660 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26. Published wf, ane: ean Pub. 
Co. Est. 1911. Editors: homas and 
R. N. Balue. Adv. page, ‘151 abl 6 cols., 


21/3. Published daily except Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, 4,964; gross, 5,001. Con- 


trolled, . Rates per inch—750 inepee 
$1.90; ‘1,000 inches, $1.80; 3,600 inches, $1.7 





Daily Construction Service, 9 Main St., San 
Francisco 19. Published by Wade Pub. Co. 
Est. 1919. Per year, $75. Type page, 7x10. 


Engineering Construction 





Published daily in 2 editions—Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. ee runs every 
3rd_ day. Agends, discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn gross, 1,561. Paid, 1,275. 
Rates, each edition—1 page, $140; 12 pages, 
$110; 24 pages, $105. 

4A colors, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Daily Journal of Commerce, 71] S. W. l4th 
Ave., Portland 7. Est. 1893. Editor: Lew 
Evans. Subscription, $20. Type page, 1514x 
20; 8 cols., 154. Published mornings, except 
Sundays. Forms close noon prec. Agony 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

gross, 4,053. Vote 327. Rates—Flat per 
line, 12c; per inch, $1.6 


Dixie Contractor, 508 Luckie St., N. W., At- 
lanta 1, Ga. Est. 1926. Editor: J. C. Edwards. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Friday orms close 20 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, o'se6; gross, 6,841. Contractors, 
2,785; engineers and comm., 





87; architects, 


194; mfr’s. & material men, 974; others, 532. 
at 2s— 
Times 1 Page %,Page 1, Page 1/3 P 
1 $170.00 ar 00 $ 93.50 $77 = bo 
13 130. (0.00 72.00 
26 120.00 138 00 65.00 se 0 


4A colors, $40; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 





Engineering College Magazines, a group: of 
74 college publications represented by Littell- 
Murray: Barnhill, Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Number of issues per year 
ranges from 4 to 9. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
size, 834xll5/. Average page rate, $45, less 
2%. 


a UD 


News-Record, 330 W. 42nd St., 
ae ginger rk 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Editor: Waldo G 
Bowman. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 87x 
1l%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Pub- 
lished Thursday Forms close, 3 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 71,281; gross, 74,867. Consult- 
ing engineers, 10,306; architects, 1,152; con- 
tractors and builders, 30,437; govt., 11,677; 
materials, equipment, 5,955; commercial and 
industrial org., 8,203; enqineering schools, 
instructors, students, 1,507; others, 2,783. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page %,Page '\) Page |, Page 
] $836.00 er) 00 $449.00 $308.00 

13 795.90 (0.00 os 300.00 

26 773.00 23, 00 0.00 288.00 

52 735.00 510.00 308. 00 270.00 


4A colors, $115; bleed, $75. ‘ 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 





Engineer's Bulletin, 936 Lincoln St., Denver 
3. Published by Colorado Society ‘of Engi- 
neers. Est. 1 Editor: Geo. Eichler. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 81/,xll. Type page, 


714x934. Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 

1,400; gross, 1,550. Rates— 

Times 1Page % Page 1, Page '/3 Page 
1 $ 70.00 $4800 §$ 37.00 §$ 24.00 
6 65.00 44.50 33.50 22.50 
12 60.00 41.50 31.00 21.00 

Color, $25. 








Advertising 


ER 









Pe. @e 





LOWER Rates 





Dollars Go Further In The 


CONSTRUCTION 
YIOURNAL 


— GREATER Circulation 


Than Any Other Construction Publication In Texas! 








P.O. Box 2323 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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Excavating Engineer, 2018 llth Ave., South 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published by The Excavat- 
ing Engineer Pub. Co. or 1905. Editor: W. E. 
Williams. Trim size, Bande Type page. 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. dished t orms 
close 15th. Agency ame 15-2. 
Circulation, 29,066; gross, 32.280. Excavat- 
ing contractors, 13,650; qpagries. sand and 
gravel, 3,740; mining, government, 
state highway officials and engineers, 3,896 
foremen, operators, 915; dredging, 167; rail- 
road and ogging cons., 792; other users of 
excavating machinery, ‘2,386; others, 1,258. 
i ike *% Page 1; P 
imes ‘a e e age 
$410. bo aK doo $136. b7 


6 

12 310. 00 2a. 30 180. 00 13s, ey 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $30. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








a ‘ an ge Construction Prefiled Catalog, 
22 . Maple %, Chicago 10. os by 
Gitletie Pub. Co. Trim size, 83xll. Type 
page. any dimensions within trim size. Pub- 
shed annually. Cash discount, 2%. Circula- 
tion, 1956 edition, em, 19,377; gross, 19,620. 
We- print ye a date: Oct. 15. Is- 
suance date: acum close Nov. 1. 
Catalog Bg lack and white, one edi- 
tion—2 pages, $728; 4 poses $1,133; 8 pages, 
31 710: 2 pages, $2,139; addtl. 4 page units, 


Print your own—2 ges, $635; 4 
$928; 8 pages, $1, ‘nn i pages, $1,860; gt 
4-page units, $390 








Inter tai Contract 54 Post Office 
Place, Salt Lake City 1. Est. 1950. Editor: 
H. W. Shurtleff. Printed in offset. Type page, 
6x9; 2 cols. Published Friday. Forms close 
1 week prec. agency discounts, 15%. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 2. gross, 2.324. Paid, 1,796. 


te 1P Yp P, Vy P, 

imes age age age 
1 $ 66. $35.14 $1756 
1 49.50 27.72 14, 
26 44°55 24.75 14.41 
52 34.65 22.27 12:37 





Irrigatiorx. Engineering and Maintenance, 624 
Gravier St., New Orleans 12, La. Published 
by H. L. Peace Pubs. Est. 1951. Editor: a 
Sarratt. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/, 
lished 8th. _ close Ist prec. Re 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 7,015: gross, 7,643. E uipment 
and supplies, 5,051; privately-owned irri 
tion companies, 326; irrigation districts, 1, 21; 
contractors and engineers, 179; others, 515. 
Timer 1P % P, Vp P, P 
‘imes a a a 1/3 Page 

1 $227.00 $245 s.00 17 72.00 $125 125.00 
13 5 00 173.00 128.00 92-00 
4A red, $0. others, $65; bleed, 15%. 
7th and 13th insertions in Yearbook and Di- 
rectory issue published Aug. 





Journal of the American Concrete Institute. 
See American Concrete Institute, Journal of. 


Kansas Construction Magazine, 111 W. 6th 
a. gene. Kan. iaiy itty ng — 
eilepp. Trim size hxlll/,. Type page, 7x 
10; 3 cols., 2. Published 29th prec. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15°. 
gence 4,971: gross, 5,610. Contractors, 
1,287; engineers and architects, 1,384; high- 
way committees, staff officials, 510; city and 
county officials, 545; state hi fhway officials, 
=: ees a. — zr. Rates— 
imes ‘a e 3 Page 
E $184.00 $129 3.00 $85 30 3 68.00 


186. ry 108. & aL 3 36 0 
an a 35%; bleed, 10%. 








Land Improvement. 1207 Moro St., Manhat- 
tan, Kan. Published by Ag Press. Est. 1954. 
Editor: Albert Horlings. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 6,547; gross, 6,792, ro- 


pened to 20,000 contractors. Paid, 2,341. 

ates— 

Times 1Page %Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 —- $260.00 $200.00 $150.00 $110.00 
6 225.00 175.00 130.00 95.00 
12 200.00 150.00 110.00 85.00 


4A colors, $65; bleed, 15%. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 
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Michigan Contractor and Builder, 642 Beau- 
bien St., Detroit 26. Published by Contrac- 
tor Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Editor: George A. 
Harding. Trim size, Bax Vt. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 3.513; gross, 3,951. Public of- 
ficials, engineers and contractors, 1,654; road 
commissioners —_ > asagpgee 547; ‘suppliers, 
1,103; others, 246. Rates— 


Times P 
ines Sato to % sito "} 39%0 


13 72.00 32.00 
26 70.00 oF 00 42. ‘0 30.00 
52 67.00 54.00 39.00 27.00 


Color, $35; bleed, $7.50 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 





Michigan Roads and Construction, Hollister 
Bidg., eg 3. Published by State Review 
Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Editor: Maurice J. Baker. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!4xllJ4. Type 
x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published Thursday. 
Farina close Monday. Kgenc discounts, 15% 
allowable only on ads of 4 page or more 
when complete plates are furnished. 
Circulation, 1.698; gross, 2,303. Contractors, 
770; govt., 365; mnirs. and distributors of 
equipment and ‘supplies, 393; commercial and 
ar, pe others, 130. Rates— 


Ti 2 Wp P Vs Pi 
as 80 ats $3 % y} a% YS eae 
13 eS 
26 60. 3 36 ry 25.85 


52 $7.20 ri o 34.30 24.30 
4A colors, $25; bleed, no charge. 


G&D» 


Mid-West Contractor, 2537 Madison Ave., 
Kansas City 41, Mo. Published by Mid-West 
Records, Inc. Est. 1901. Editor: Elbert E. 
Smith, Jr. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Public Works issue pub- 
lished every other Wed., forms close 30 days 
prec. News Issues published every other 
Wed. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,444; gross, 7,177. County 
com., supvrs., judges, 1,444; county engrs. 
and surveyors, 412; mayors and city mgrs., 
412; contractors, 2,007; mnfrs., dealers and 
agents, 835; eng. and architects, 486; city 
adh oe SUPE p 501; oem 346. ag a 
imes ‘a e a 

3 $170.00 oe 0p § 95.0 78 bo 
26 20. 00 100. 60 a OO ee, 00 
4A colors, $40; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see insert at page 208. 








Military Engineer. Mills Bldg., Washington 6. 
Published by Society of American Military 
Engineers. Est. 1919. Editor: Col. F. H. Koh- 
loss. “est 2 $6. Trim size, pois xll. Ty 
page, cols., 31/3. ublished i 
monthly “he Forms close bis ered. Agency 
discounts, ws 2. 

Circulation, —” gross, —— game 


Times 1P ge Y, Vi, P. 
1 $375.00 &i0% bp $125 
6 325.0 105. 00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, =n < ae 
For additional data see page 207. 


Mississippi —t Contractor, 425 Peer 
Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. Published by R. 
Schaefer, Inc. Est. Ce Trim size, aici, 
ire page. 7Ygx10; and 3 cols. Published 

orms close 20 “in prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,592: gross, 5,750. Contractors, 
1,306; engrs., 170; road officials, 2,489; county 
and city officials, 949; mfrs. one dist., 598; 
engineers, 175; oo be 196. — 


Ti ip 
% $165 bo he by 4 92. ip ae 65. to 


12 133, 60 1. 00 ae my He 0 
Red, yellow, green and orange, $35; other 


colors, $40; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 


Modern Highways, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Published by Scranton Publishing Co. 
Est. 1957. Editor: L. J. Ritter. Trim size, 8!/4x 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub. 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close Ist + 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, based on cir- 
—- of 43 Yh P Vy P 
imes ar age lage 
1 $315.00 $200. $130.00 
6 295 190.00 120.00 
4A colors, $75; Bea, $50. 
For additional data see page 210. 








Nerba, 20 Kilby St., Boston 9, Mass. Pub. 
lished by New England Road Builders Asgq, 
Est. 1921. Editor: Alan M. Thompson. Con. 
wenne- Trim oT 8144x1114. Type 
ote; 2 cols., 31/2. Published Saturday. “Forms 
close 10 days prec. first Saturday of each 


month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
sworn, 800. go hy P uP 
‘imes lage , Page ls Page 
1 mo. $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
3 mo. 240.00 135.00 81.00 
6 mo. 450.00 240.00 144.00 
396.00 228.00 


l yr. 750.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 10%. 
Nerba Directory. Type page, rele. Published 


July 15. Forms close . Agency dis- 
$80. ty, 15-0. aie page, “$125; 2 page, 


FOO le BE. OT 10%. 


New England Construction, 27 Muzzey St., 
Lexington, Mass. Fublished by H. S. Swartz, 
Est. 1936. Editor: John J. Scanlon. Trim size, 
814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished every other Monday. Forms close 30 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, 4,831; gross, 5,618. Contractors, 
1,777; supts. and machine operators, 276; 
city and town public works a, 1,155; 








times Page rag a ss Rat “sar ea 
imes ‘age e ‘a a 
i 60.00 a8 $10 02.00 $7 Teo 
13 00. 00 106.0 
26 130.00 98. 00 8. 00 88. 00 


Red, ee as yellow, $40; other 4A colors, 
$60; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 





Pacific Builder and Engineer, 2418 3rd Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. —s ed oe Pacific ig 

Engineer, Inc. Eat. ey * © 
Trim size, 81/4x] 11/4. ogg ime 2° = 
3 cols. Published ist? at. SS — 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,461: gross, 7.270. Engineers, 
112; contractors, 3,518; special trade contrac- 
tors. 357; govt., 05; commercial and indus- 
trial org., 134; others, 1,110. 

Rates—1 page, $270; 6 pages, $240; 12 
pages, $219 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $30. 

For additional data see insert at page 208. 


Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Re- 
view, 709 Mission St., San Francisco 3. Pub- 
lished by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Editor: 
Harold Shaw. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 0.990, I ppt 9.388. Heavy con- 
struction group, county road construc- 
tion, 1,288; vg TS3b; foreign, 479; others, 
Tim oe 2 P Yy Page fy P 

imes ‘a ‘a e age 

1 20.00 $200.00 ‘$158. 0 $110. 

6 740.0 170.00 135.0 95 

12 220. 00 160.00 125. 00 ; 
Red or age $65; other, $80; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Re- 
view (Northern Cal. Construction Section). 
Format same as Pacific Road Builder. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,641; 
gross, 4,054. Rates— 


Times 1Page 2 e If, Page 1/3; Page 
1 «$175. bp 128 bo $ 35. bo $ 65.00 
6 ae 0.00 55.00 
12 125.00 10. 60 0. 00 50.00 
Red, yellow, $60; others, $70; bleed, 15%. 


Roads and Streets, 22 W. Maple St., lee 
10. Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est 
Editor: Harold J. McKeever. Trim size, re 
1114. "ee page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 

h. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 35,391; ree. 37.650. Contrac- 
tors, 23,097; govt., 10,056; engineers, 611; 
others, 2,059. 

Rates—l page, $715; 6 pages, $670; 12 
pages, $620; 24 page ges, 5. 
4A colors, $100; 

For wdilitonat ‘eo. see page 215. 


Rocky Mountain Constructi 855 Lincoln St., 
Denver 3. Published by, Mountain Publishing 
Co. Est. 1949. Faito itor: E. B. Tarpley. Trim 
size, 814x114. page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published igre an th. Forms close 20 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Engineering Construction 





$60 billion market 


CONSTRUCTION —the nation’s largest single production activity of the 


postwar era—smashed all previous records for the 11th consecutive 


year in 1956 when structures of all types were put in place in the 


continental United States at a valuation of over $60 billion, according 


The Constructor is the only magazine in the 
construction field published solely for the management 
of construction firms, and as such, is read regularly 
by the owners, partners and other management 
executives of the member firms of The Associated 
General Contractors of America. 


The Associated General Contractors of America 
is the national association of general contractors of 
all types and the spokesman for the contracting in- 
dustry. The nation’s leading general contracting 
firms, numbering more than 6,500 throughout the 
United States and Alaska, are its members. They 
perform approximately 80% of all contract construc- 
tion work done annually in the United States and its 
territories, and many are engaged in construction on 


an interstate, national or international basis. 


Official Publication of 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 








to The Associated General Contractors of America. 


The Management Magazine of the Construction Industry 





The Constructor is read by the executives who 
make the decisions in member firms of the A. G. C. 
because the magazine provides complete information 
on what the association does in behalf of its members, 
the construction industry and the public, and because 
the topics covered are those in which construction 


executives have a direct interest. 


Top management makes the purchasing decisions 
in construction firms. Nine out of ten Constructor 
readers state that top executives of their construction 
firms make the final decision on purchases. This is 
revealed in a recent survey among A. G. C. members. 
Nearly 70% of the readers said that advertisements 
in The Constructor influence their buying decisions. 
Place your message to the management of general 


contracting firms in The Constructor. 









1227 MUNSEY BUILDING * WASHINGTON 4, D.C. * DISTRICT 7-1306 
CHICAGO 2, Ill. ¢ L. B. Hammond ¢ 30 North LaSalle St. © RAndolph 6-1843 


ALTADENA, CALIF. © M. D. Pugh © 2721 N. Marengo Ave. ® SYcamore 7-2894 
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Engineering Construction 





Circulation, 5,304: gross, 5,647. Contractors, 
2,711; engineers, 620, county commissioners 
and supervisors, 648; distributors and mfrs., 
763; city officials, 239; architects, 193; others, 


i 1P 2/, Pi YP VY P 
Tes $155.00 #7 $6 4 88.00 fet 
3 ZS 51.00 
5.00 80.00 eo 4 47.50 


an me: rid bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 





Rural Roads. 
See Municipalities. 





Southeastern Road Builder, P. O. Box 2826, 
Raleigh, N. C. Published by Southeastern 
ae Cop, FE Editor: bye og . Mann 


and cols. Published 
1g Pons close 2h io discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


— 1 } bors % a % ra % a0 
6 72.00 


12 65.00 40. 60 0. 60 20. ‘O 
Color, $30; bleed, $7. 





Southern Contractor, Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta 
3. Published by R. L. Kerr. Est. 1956. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 2nd and 4th Thursday. Forms close 
20 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
— eyo. a7 grow. a 647. og a 
imes age age lage ‘a 

i ai8%6 $8 87.30 $ 72:50 
12 120.00 eB 00 


24 100.00 ee 60 47.50 
4A colors, $40; bleed, sing 


Southwest Builder and Contractor, 1660 Bev- 
erly Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Published 
44 lles- es-Ayars Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Editor: 
John erver, Jr. Type page, 7}/:xl0l,; 2 
ond 3 cols. Engineering and Public orks 
Edition published 2nd Friday, Architecture 
and Building Edition, 4th Friday. Forms close 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, (Eng. & Public Works edition) 
5.659; gross, 6,809. Contractors, 3,356; others, 
2,298; (Bldg. edition), 6,057; gross, 6,850. 
Contractors, 3,498; architects and engineers, 
a eee 5 gl 816. ieee YP fp P 
imes ‘a age ‘a ‘a 
e $155.0 $105. 05.00 § 85.00 $6 5.t0 
24 100. 00 %. 00 26, 00 ra 60 
Orange, red or yellow, $50; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 








The Street and Highway Manual and Cata- 

log File. 200 S. Broad St., Ridgewood, N.J. 
Published by Public Works Journal Corp. 
Est. 1937. Editor: Frank Force. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type pag x10; 3 cols., 
2 ae Published March 15. Forms close Feb. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sawn. 1956 edition, 11,909; 
gross, 12,450. State and county highway en- 
gineers, 3,346; highway contractors, 3,604; 
city engineers, mgrs. and street supts., 3,- 
~~ a. 1,020. $400: 2 $700, 3 

ates—l page, pages, ; 
pages, $900; 4 pages, $1,100. 
4A colors available; bleed, 15%. 





Street Engineering. 
See Municipalities. 





Surveying and Mapping. P. O. Box 470 Ben- 
Publ Franklin Station,” Washington SO 6S. 
ublished by American = on Survey- 
ing and Mappin Est. 1941. Subscription, 
Type page, Saux8; 2 cols., rth Published 
Steet, March. Forms close 1 th 2nd prec. 
gency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 4,363; gross, 4,533. 





— iP, Yp P. Vy, P. 

imes age age 

i $120.00 $ 7200 ¢ 42 2 tp 
54.00 

Texas ‘ge Journal, 228 W. 7th St., 


Dallas 1. Published by News Publishers, Inc. 
Est. 1954. mmentaees. $5. 7 —_ 81/,x 
111%. a page, 7x10; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished d. Forms close 10 ot prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,512; 
toss, 4.776. Paid, 290. Rates— 


imes ] $ £555 * eto % et % 54 
13 30.00 
ey 60 rs id 36 id 


26.00 
52 60.00 41.00 31.00 21.00 
Color, $40; bleed, $10. 
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4A colors, $35, except red, $30; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 217. 


idl GD» 


Texas Contractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. Published by Peters Publishing Co. of 
Texas. Est. 1923. Editor: Wm. orrison. 
Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Tuesday. Forms close 10 
= prec. Agoas: discounts, 15-2. 

irculation 785; gross, 4,600. Contractors, 
1,618; a8, en and supplies, 952; public 
officials engineers, architects, 302; oth- 
ore, 98. 5 _—— 2% P YP yy P 

imes a ‘a e 

1 ‘$110.00 $ sao $ 63: 0 $ 5260 00 
12 96.00 0.00 54.0 

26 2 3, 00 48. 6 36. 0 
52 84.00 58.00 45.00 33.00 
4A qohoen, $45; bleed, $10. 


For additional data see insert at page 208. 


Texas P; i . Box 7332, Dal- 
las, Tex. Published by Thomas A. Melody. 
Est. 1941. re $1.50. ee sine, 81/4x 
11/4. page, 7x10; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished Forms close 15th. | aesoal = 
counts, 18.2. Circulation, sworn, 4,487; gross, 
— sy ogee 7 Rates a y 
imes fot e e 

1 $175.60 “hss bo f105. bp $7086 bo 
12 ee, my 100. 00 80. 00 20. 00 
4A colors, $55, except red, $35; bleed, no 
charge. 
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Thomas’ Register. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Virginia Road Builder. King Carter Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Published by Virginia Road 
Builders. Est. 1943. Editor: Archer B. Gay. 
Controlled. Published bi-monthly. Forms close 
10th of first month. Agency discounts, none. 
Rates—1 page, $75; ye page, $40; 14 page, 
$25; 10% discount on yr. contract. 
Second color, $15. 





Water Works Engineering. 
(See Municipalities and Counties.) 





Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. Published by Western Build- 
er Pub. Co. Est. 191]. Editor: J. R. Black- 
geawe: RE $12. Trim size, 81/4x1]1,. 

Type page 2 cols., 3'/. Published 
Thursday. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2.979: gross, 3,550. Contractors, 

32; special trade contractors, 593; others, 
1,370. Rates— 


Times ; Page 2 VY Page 1/3; Page 
i 20.00 9 77.00 as $0.00 ote 

12 31.00 
26 et OO er 3 3s 00 28.00 
56.00 45.00 32.00 24.50 


52 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see insert at page 208. 
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Western Construction. 609 Mission St., — 
Francisco 5. oe 4 King Pubs. Est. 
1926. Editor: J. Ballard. Trim size, 81/4x111/4. 
Type page, Aero, 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,195; gross, 15,792. Contrac- 
tors, 9,279; govt., 2,691; consulting engineers 
and architects, 413; commercial and indus- 
trial, 259; equipment and supplics. 1,475; 
ong. schools instructors, assns., 

ates—l page, $413; Mi ay 5301, 12 
pages, $380; 24 pages, $369 
44 colors, $85; bleed, $50. 

















CANADA 


B. C. Professional Engineer. Metropolitan 
Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published by Gordon 
Black Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1950. =e: | 
Merchant. Trim size, 8!/4x11!/,. ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 2h ‘orms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
=. —. — 6, Pa gross, Ba 664. fates 
imes ‘a age e ‘a 
0 #1 $ 67 67 $ 55.00 





1 00.00 
6 85.00 ri 00 
12 "90. 00 75.00 20. 00 42.50 


@ 


Construction World, 402 W. Pender St., Van- 
couver 3, B. C. Published ART Miller Freeman 
Pubs. Est. 1945. Editor: Joy. Trim size, 
81/4x1114. Type page, 710} 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 16th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept 956, 3,728; 
gross, 3,998. Contractors, 1,6 4 govt., 1,218; 
— 7 age % . hy P YP 
‘imes fet ‘a age ‘a 
i 7500 $150.00 $125.00 ‘$ 95 00 
“7 see 00 Het 00 110. 00 80.00 
*13 130.00 0.00 85.00 65. 00 
*7th and 13th suite in Annual Review 
and Equipment Number in June. 
4A colors, $40; bleed, 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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Engineering and Contract Record, 1450 Don 
Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published by 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 
1888. Editor, A. M. Heisey. Trim i 84x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 2 and cols. Pub. 
lished 9th. Forms close 20th. heen Pie. 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 9,653: gross, 10,548, 
Contractors, 4,012; municipal of icials, 2,437; 
Govt. engineers and officials, 689; equipment 
and supplies, 1,295; others, 1,732. ey 7 
Times 1 Doge 2f, pore Y, 230 Vn Pi 

. $22 #179 $123 0 $ 89. 89 0 

6 201. 00 161.00 10.50 

12 178.00 143.00 102 95 a 00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. ; 

ses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 120. 


Poolnasing Digest, 137 Wellington St., W., 
Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Canadian’ Eng. 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1954. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published 5th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 25.454; gross, 25,825. Engineers, 
454 


Times core 2/. \/, e \3P 
i 2000 “22000 wi6 0 fied 
6 “0 00 240. a4 180.0 
12 0.00 220.0 165. 00 120. 00 
4A colors, $20, bleed, Os 


© ® 


gineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., Mon- 
1 12. Pu — by Pa neering Institute of 
Canada. Est. 1918. ditor: Dr. L. Austin 
Wright, M.E.I.C. Suibees iption. $6. Trim size, 
814x111. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, CCAB, eo gross, 16,797. 
Circulation, ABC, 13,921; grees, 16,734. 
Owners, execs., 1,639; dept. heads, supts., 
1,351; chief and’ plant engineers, 817; design, 
development, research, 1,197; engineers, 5,143; 


—-, 4,275. — hy P hh P 
age age 

imes ‘age $025 D0 $160.00 
80.00 125.00 

140.00 100.00 











1 $335. 
6 275.00 


12 225.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, 10%. 





(CAB 

L’Ingenieur. 1430 S. Denis St., Montreal 18, 
Que. Published by Assn. des Diplomes de 
Polytechnique: Est. 1915. alg page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2!/. Published quarter tch. Forms 
close Ist of publication aeunb. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,115; gross, 2,595. 

Rates— VP 
lage 
$ 60.00 
50.00 


Times 1 Pa 


yp P 
sista “$100 80 


4 150.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 


Roads and Engineering Construction. 341 
Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. ae by 
cg Times Printing Co. Est. 1893. Type 
page 7x10; and 3 cols. Published 1 

orms close 2lst. wey, discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 0,040; gross, 10,592. 





Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page VY, Page 
1 sno “$s 00 $ 99.00 
194.00 138.00 00 
54.00 122.00 69.00 


12 1 
4A colors, $52; bleed, $28. 
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Exports & Imports 


U. S. overseas trade during 1957 expected 
to surpass last year’s record high 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s AGAIN DURING 1957, the total ex- 
port and import trade of American 
industry is expected to be the high- 
est on record, surpassing all-time 
marks set during 1956. 

Some 10% increase in the export 
trade and a gain of 8% in imports 
are foreseen by foreign trade au- 
thorities. They base their predic- 
tions on cold war tensions arising 
from problems in the Middle East 
and upheavals in the Soviet satellite 
countries, which are expected to 
stimulate and intensify the buying 
boom in raw materials and in man- 
ufactured hard goods. 

Area by area, here is the 1957 
outlook: 
= Evrore. Shipping shortages and 
rising prices are expected to cause 
Western Europe to rely on the U. S. 
and on Latin American for such 
raw materials as manganese, tin, 
rubber, jute, hides, meat and vege- 
table oils, while Britain, West Ger- 
many and Italy, in particular, are 
seen increasing their imports of 
synthetic rubber from the U. S. 
American coal will also prove vital 
to European industrial production. 

Austria, Denmark and Belgium 
enjoy favorable production out- 
looks, but France and Italy may 
see a slowdown because of oil 
shortages. The brightest outlook for 
1957 in Western Europe is that of 
West Germany, which is expected 
to pick up some of the traditional 
Asian markets in Africa, the Middle 
East and South America. 
® LaTIN AMERICA. Venezuelan oil 
will replace some part of Middle 
Eastern supplies, while Bolivian tin 
is expected to supplant Malayan 
and Indonesian. In much the same 
manner, Brazil will replace Indian 
sources for manganese, castor beans 
and vegetable oils, while Argentina 
and Uruguay are expected to pro- 
vide hides, beef and wool to Europe 
at the expense of Australia and 
New Zealand. 
® Arrica. As the U. S. steps up its 


stockpiling program, Africa’s sup- 
plies of uranium, cobalt; copper, 
manganese and other minerals are 
seen in greater demand, at the ex- 
pense of Asian sources. 
= Mippte East. The blocking of the 
Suez Canal is expected to cost this 
area some 25% of its annual earn- 
ings, or about 250 million loss, this 
year. 
= Far east. Expansion of trade 
with Communist China and with 
the Russian bloc is seen as having 
a strong influence upon stabilizing 
Japan’s current economic boom. 
One authority foresees a new 
American trade policy, aimed at 
reducing the satellites’ dependence 
upon Moscow, resulting in increased 
U. S. trade with such countries as 
Poland and Communist China. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Export totals during 1956 reached 
$17.3 billion, a gain of 20% over the 
preceding year’s figures. Imports 
totalled $12.6 billion, a rise of 10% 
over 1955. 

Imports to the U. S. from Western 
Europe totalled $2.9 billion, up 21% 
over 1955. 

U. S. imports from Western Eu- 
rope were higher in almost all cate- 
gories. Significant increases were 
registered in imports of iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metals. Paper, 
certain chemicals, and _ industrial 
machinery were also in greater de- 
mand. Textiles were stronger in al- 
most all sectors with the notable 
exception of synthetic fibers which 
continued to slump. 

Total exports to Western Europe 
last year (other than military-aid 
shipments) were valued at $5.2 bil- 
lion, exceeding levels of the pre- 
vious year by 23%. 

U. S. exports to Western Europe 
scored gains in almost all cate- 
gories. Poor growing conditions in 
Europe contributed to heavy U. S. 
exports of farm products; shipments 
of grains, oilseeds, fruits, and cotton 
rose substantially. Reflecting the 


continuing industrial boom in 
Western Europe, demand for U. S. 
raw materials was heavy. Chemi- 
cals and fuels led the increase. With 
its economy operating at full ca- 
pacity, Western Europe’s energy re- 
quirements led to greatly increased 
shipments of coal from the United 
States, even before the Suez crisis. 

As a result of the closure of the 
Suez canal, shipments of U. S. pe- 
troleum and coal rose still further 
in the last quarter of the year. The 
continued high level of industrial 
investment in Western Europe was 
underscored by the sizable increase 
in exports of U. S. industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Total shipments to Canada during 
1956 were valued at $4.1 billion, a 
22% increase over 1955 totals. Ex- 
ports to Canada represented 24% of 
all commercial U. S. foreign ship- 
ments, and resulted from a con- 
tinuing high level of industrial ac- 
tivity there. 

Deliveries to this country of 
Canadian goods rose to nearly $2.9 
billion in 1956. 

As Canada’s largest supplier and 
customer, the U. S. contributed 
about 73% of its imports and took 
about 59% of its exports. Canada 
took 24% of total U. S. exports and 
supplied 23% of its imports. 

U. S. trade with the Far East in 
the second half of 1956 was marked 
by a substantial growth in Ameri- 
can exports, which totalled ap- 
proximately $1,226 million, com- 
pared with $867 million for the cor- 
responding period of 1955, an in- 
crease of over 46%. General im- 
ports from the area declined slight- 
ly from the July-December 1955 
level, $818 million to $815 million. 

Exports to the Far East rose from 
12.5 to 148% of total U. S. exports, 
and imports from the Far East de- 
clined from 13.9 to 13.1% of the 
total. Although complete statistics 
are not yet available on the Far 
East’s trade with the world, it 
seems likely that the United States 
provided a greater share of the 
area’s imports than the 21% re- 
corded ‘for 1955, and probably took 
slightly less than its 19% share of 
Far Eastern exports recorded in 
1955. 

Comparing the latter halves of 
1955 and 1956, U. S. exports to the 
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Exports and Imports 





| Far East registered increases in 


practically all major categories, the 
most important percentage gains in 
value occurring in metals and man- 
ufactures, 142.9%; grains and prep- 
arations, 120.3% unmanufactured 
cotton, 97.6%; and machinery, 
34.9%. The high level of grain and 
cotton shipments was largely at- 
tributable to the Public Law 480 
program for disposal of U. S. agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

In 1956, U. S. exports to Latin A- 
merican countries comprised 20.3% 
of U. S. exports to all countries, 
and U. S. imports from the Latin 


| American area were 28.8% of U. S. 


HOSPITALS 


aggregate imports. 

U. S. exports to the 20 Latin 
American Republics in the second 
half of 1956 totaled $1.97 billion— 
including special category goods— 


| an increase of 5.3% over shipments 


Directed specifically to hospital person- 


nel, EL HOSPITAL saturates the insti- | 
tutions which are large, bulk buyers of | 
pharmaceutical products and _ surgical | 
supplies. But that’s not all. In Latin | 
America, hospitals are the heaviest buy- 
ers of institutional laundry equipment. | 
They feed more people every day than all | 


the hotels in their respective areas. Con- | 


in the January-June period. 
For the year 1956, U. S. exports 


| valued at $3.85 billion were 16.2% 


larger than the 1955 total of $3.3 
billion, and exceeded that of any 


| preceding year except 1947. 


U. S. imports from Latin America 
in the second half of 1956, valued at 
$1.7 billion, dropped 9.6% below the 


| high half-year total of $1.96 billion 


in January-June. U. S. imports 
from Latin America for the year 


| 1956, which totaled $3.62 billion, 


sequently, hospitals are a prime market 
for ranges, food conveyors and restau- | 
rant size food processing equipment. 


Because EL HOSPITAL is the only jour- | 
nal published in Spanish exclusively for | 
hospital people, it gets the closest at- 
tention of administrators, medical direc- | 
tors, hospital pharmacists and service | 


department heads. 


| were 9% larger than the 1955 im- 


ports of $3.32 billion, and comprised 


| the all-time record. 


On the basis of fragmentary data, 


_it appears likely that the United 


States increased slightly its share 
of Latin American foreign trade, 
which in 1955 amounted to about 
48% of aggregate Latin American 
imports and 45% of exports. 

U. S. imports from most of the 


| republics in the second half of 1956 
| declined slightly, the principal ex- 


| ceptions being Venezuela (crude 


Local distributors report immediate re- | 
sponses when their names are identified 
with products advertised in EL HOSPI- 
tal. Reader inquiries provide an impor- | 
tant source of live leads for sales. 


| petroleum and residual oil) and 


Ecuador (bananas, coffee). Imports 
were slightly larger from Brazil 
(coffee, manganese) and Chile 
(copper, iron ore). Taking 1956 as 
a whole, the United States received 


| larger values of sugar (chiefly from 


HOSPITAL 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL JOURNAL 


570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


Cuba), copper, iron ore, manga- 


| nese, petroleum, and coffee. Some 
| declines occurred in 
| Chilean 
| beans, and live cattle from Mexico. 


imports of 


sodium nitrate, cocoa 


Practically all large categories of 


| U. S. exports showed an upward 


| trend. 


LAckawanna 4-5563 
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| HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


| AND SELLS 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. | 


Individuals or firms which wish 


| to buy from abroad or sell there 
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| have 


many methods § available. 


Those which do not wish to become 
involved in the myriad details of 
custom regulations, export declara- 
tions, import declarations, etc., can 
use “indirect” methods. 

Those who have the financial and 
organizational setup to handle the 
multiplicity of chores involved in 
importing and exporting can use 
one of the “direct” methods. 


Importing 


In the case of importers who de- 
sire to use the indirect method of 
importing, they may use one of the 
following agencies who will handle 
most, if not all, of the details: 

Import merchant. 

Import commission house. 
Resident agent. 

Import broker. 

Import wholesaler. 

Those who are able to import di- 
rectly can use one of the following 
methods: 

Foreign manufacturer or producer. 
Export merchant. 

Foreign broker. 

Foreign commissionaire. 

Foreign manufacturers’ agent. 


American traveling buyer. 
Foreign fair or style show. 


Exporting 


Firms unable or not desiring to 
engage in the details of export 
paper work may use one of the fol- 
lowing indirect export services: 


Export merchant. 

Export commission house. 
Manufacturers’ export agent. 
Export broker. 

Buyer for export. 
Combination export manager. 


Organizations that have the fa- 
cilities for maintaining a direct ex- 
port organization may use one of 
the following methods of export: 

Built-in export department. 

Separate export department. 

Export sales company. 
Manufacturers’ representative abroad. 
Foreign distributor. 

Foreign retailer. 

Foreign branch. 

Foreign subsidiary. 

Foreign factory or assembly plant. 

Sources: Foreign Commerce 
Weekly; McGraw-Hill American 
Letter; Management Digest; Vision; 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


The American Automobile & 

El Automovil Americano: 

R-1. Selling the Billion Dollar Overseas 
Automotive Market. 

R-2. Global Automotive Market Survey and 
World Motor Census and Mab. 

R-3. Survey of Overseas Fleet Operations 
(Bus, Truck, Taxi.) 

R-4. Details on Overseas Automotive Buy- 
ers’ Guides. 


R-5. Details on Ttade‘ Counsel and Re- 
search. 
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R-6. Automotive Manufacturers in 14 Over- 
seas Countries. 

R-7. Gasoline and Diesel Engine Manu- 
facturers in 14 Overseas Countries. 

R-8. Automotive Export Newsletter. 

R-9. Trade Lead Bulletin. 

R-10. Automotive Export Sales Quota 
Charts. 

McGraw-Hill International Corp.: 

R-11. Information about McGraw-Hill 
World News. 

R-12. Information about Overseas Business 
Services. 

£1 Embotellador: 

R-13. Latin American Soft Drink and 
Brewing Industries. Illustrated booklet 
shows number of bottling plants and 
breweries in each country and discusses 
markets and supply problems. 

Petroleo Interamericano: 

R-14. Copy Aids for Latin American Ad- 
vertising. How-to-do-it booklet telling 
what to put in and what to leave out of 
advertising to Spanish-speaking oil men. 
Effective ad examples are included. 

R-15. Pertinent Information about Petroleo 
Interamericano. Brochure describes mar- 
ket, editorial policies, how ——— is 
done and circulation within the market. 

R-16. The Latin American Oil Industry. 
Booklet gives statistical information on 
the oil industry country by country, 
analysis of buying patterns in those coun- 
tries with government control of com- 
panies and in those countries where 
foreign oil companies freely operate; 
includes readership preference surveys 
and shows how typical Latin American 
oil company is organized and points up 
influence of men on operating levels. 

Articulos Electros: 

R-17. Market Data Sheets. Most recent 
available data on dollar volume of U. S. 
exports to Latin American countries, Italy 
and Spain for more than 50 industrial 
and consumer items. 

Vision & Visao: 

R-18. Vision Reports: The Development of 
A Domestic Economy. Area Study: 
Brazil. 

R-19. Highlights in Latin America. Fort- 
nightly newsletter for U.S. management, 
available by subscription at $15 per 
year. Sample copies on request. 

R-20. The Re-Discovery of El Dorado. A 
round-up on development of Latin 
America. 

R-21. What's your future in the most Air- 
Minded Area in the World? (Develop- 
ment of aviation in Latin America.) 

R-22. Los Hombres de Vision. A statistical 
analysis of a magazine audience and a 
market. 

R-23. Metamorphose in the Brazilian Pam- 
pas. Report on Rio Grande do Sul, Bra- 
zil. 

World's Business & Guia: 

R-24. Buying Structure of the Export Mar- 
ket for Durable, Heavy, Capital Goods, 
Basic Materials. Folder includes charts 
showing flow of U.S. exports through 
confirming channels, including manage- 
ment groups, contractors, absentee man- 
aging agents, etc. 

R-25. International Marketing Climates. 
Folder uses maps to show year-round, 
monthly pattern of climatic process that 
acts to restrict the effectiveness of the 
“seasonal” advertising approach. 

R-26. Marketing and Merchandising Serv- 
ices. Folder describes international serv- 

\ 


ices from research to direct mail facili- 
ties, available to manufactuers, adver- 
tisers and agencies. 


Agricultura de las Americas: 

R-27. Market and Media Facts. Booklet 
follows NIAA outline for Latin Ameri- 
can. farm equipment and farm publica- 
tion. 

R-28. Sales Guide to the Latin American 
Farm Market. 

Life International Editions: 

R-29. Consumer Expenditures in Panama 
City, by Income Groups. 

R-30. Weekly Expenditures by Wage Earn- 
ers’ Families in Puerto Rico on Cola 
Drinks. 

R-31. Weekly Expenditures by Wage Earn- 
ers’ Families in Puerto Rico on Cos- 
metics. 

R-32. Survey of Magazine Audiences in 
Mexico City. 

R-33. Survey of Magazine Audiences and 
Consumer Expenditures in Lima, Callao 
and environs, Peru. 

Yearly expeditures by non-farm fami- 
lies in Cuba on: 

R-34. Shaving Cream. 

R-35. Toothpaste. 

R-36. Deodorants. 

R-37. Lipstick. 

R-38. Breakfast Cereals. 

R-39. Prepared Desserts. 

R-40. Cigarettes. 

R-41. Soft Drinks. 

R-42. Survey of Recent Buyers of General 
Electric Appliances in Latin America on 
Magazine Reading, Brand Ownership, 
etc. 

R-43. What's In the Cards. A world-wide 
survey of Life International readers. 
R-44. Answers to Searching Questions. 

Booklet describes international magazine 
research techniques, with bibliography 
of international magazine research pub- 

lished since 1953. 


Time International: 

R-45. Family Expendiutres on 25 Major 
Consumer Items in Canada, by Income 
Groups. 

R-46. A Survey of Time Canadian Sub- 
scribers. 

R-47. Census Information on Time Sub- 
seribers in Sweden. 

R-48. Census Information on Time Sub- 
scribers in Switzerland. 

R-49. Getting Down to Earth in Latin 
America. A survey of leading landowners 
on periodical reading and agricultural 
equipment. 

R-50. What Architects Specify. A survey 
of leading architects in Latin America. 

R-51. Banking and Financial Executives 
Around the World. 

R-52. Bus, Truck and Taxi Fleet Owners 
in Latin America. 

R-53. Airlines Executives Around the 
World. 

R-54. Oil Industry Executives Around the 
World. 

R-55. Managing Directors of Selected Lead- 
ing Department Stores, Garment Manu- 
facturers and Textile Houses Around the 
World. 

R-56. Leading Landowners and Ranchers 
Around the World. 

R-57. Ask the Man Who Is one. Periodical 
reading preferences of 1,134 leading dis- 
tributors around the world. 








Exports and Imports 


ROAD SHOW 
IN 1958? 


No... .. but you can accomplish 
the same thing by prefiling your 


Line Catalog on the products you 
manufacture and sell in 





Gillette’s Heavy 
Construction Catalog File 


In this way you and other manufac- 
turers take the “Road Show” of all 
your equipment right into the buy- 
er's office, where he can study them 
. .. before contacting your dealer or 
distributor. 


Your Catalog will reach 20,500 key 
buyers of heavy construction equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


1958) 


‘ Yillette Ri) 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


PREFILED CATALOGS 
EQUIPMENT » MATERIALS - SUPPLIES 








This is the Prefiled* Method of distributing 
catalogs. Properly filed and indexed, easy 
to find—always available. This is the way 
these buyers of your equipment like to 
receive your catalog or buying information. 
And, it costs much less than direct mail. 


You can also reach 20,000 key 
buyers outside the United States 


Gillette's World Construction Catalog 
(Eastern Hemisphere) is distributed to 
10,000 English reading government offi- 
cials, contractors, engineers, importers and 
agents in the Eastern Hemisphere—Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
Island Possessions. 


Gillette’s Catalog File for Latin America 
(printed in Spanish) is used by 10,000 
responsible buyers in Latin America. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Gillette's Catalog Seruice 


ILL. 





22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, 
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Exports and Imports 








Exporters of Heavy 
Industrial & Special- 
ized Equipment for 
Mining Select 

WORLD MINING to 
Sell the Foreign 

Mine Market . 


WORLD MINING’S EDITO- 
RIAL EXCELLENCE — based 
upon penetrating world coverage 
by more than 40 staff corre- 
spondents, is the key to continu- 
ing leadership and the reason why 
twice as many foreign mining 
executives read WORLD MIN- 
ING in 108 countries. 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE EX- 
PORT CIRCULATION (12,505 
for 108 countries)—at the lowest 
cost per thousand readers. Read- 
ers rely on WORLD MINING 
for authoritative reporting and 
analysis of significant events and 
methods the world over. 
WORLD MINING CATALOG 
SURVEY & DIRECTORY NUM- 
BER—the foreign industry's fore- 
most purchasing guide and fore- 
cast number. 3 
Available Separately or in 
Combination with 
MINING WORLD 
(Domestic) 
Write today for: (1) Sales Guide 
to Export Market and (2) Spe- 
cial Report No.2 to the Suppliers 
of Mining. 


WORLD 
MINING 


500 Howard St. - San Francisco 5 
370 Lexington Ave. - New York 17 
1791 Howard Street - Chicago 26 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SEATTLE 

PORTLAND, ORE. « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND « ATLANTA 
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R-58. Periodical Reading Preferences of 
Best Customers and Prospects of Fair- 
Banks Morse & Co., Around the World. 

R-59. A Census of Business in Latin Amer- 
ica. First continent-wide representative 
survey of Latin American business: sales, 
capitalization, employes, equipment and 
magazine reading. 

R-60. Survey of the Construction Indusiry 
Around the World. Equipment, buying 
plans and magazine reading. 

Revista Industrial: 

R-61. Industrial Buyers in Latin America. 
Folder lists 18 basic industrial markets 
that cut across Latin American geo- 
graphical borders, and describes circu- 
lation in these markets. 

Mining World & World Mining: 

R-62. Special Report No. 2 to the Sup- 
pliers of Mining. A consolidated sum- 
mary of the combined circulation serv- 
ices of the two publications in the do- 
mestic and foreign mine markets. 


R-63. Sales Guide to the Export Mine 
Market. A detailed report prepared for 
manufacturers, their sales representatives 
and advertising agencies seeking to build 
sales for mining equipment, supplies 
and services in the export market. De. 
tailed breakdown of U. S. purchases of 
foreign metals and minerals analyzed 
by the metal, its tonnage, estimated val- 
ue, and principal producing country, 
Also included is a review of the $535 
million plus industrial export market in 
the ranking mining countries, presented 
in order of size. Figures show country, 
number of mines, total imports from the 
U. S. and total imports of mining, con- 
tracting and ore treatment equipment 
from the U. S. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


National Council of American Importers, 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3 

National Foreign Trade "Coasiil Tnc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Agricultura de las Americas, formerly Im- 
lementos y Tractores, 1014 Wyandotte St., 
ansas City 5, Mo. Published by Im lement 
& Tractor ?.?; <9 ae Est. 1952. Trim 
size, 8'/gxlil. Type pa *b10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published 15th prec. Coins close 1 mont 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 28,090; gross, 30,420. Dist., deal- 
ers, importers, 5,430; “farms, 23,467; ovt. of- 
ficials, agricultural engineers, ban s, col- 
leges, 2,600. Rates— 


Ti L Page 3% Page Page | 
ee $30.00 $565 ‘08 bo ats bo 


12 468 00 a, i 567, 00 301: ‘oO 
4A colors, $90, except red, $65; bleed, $30. 


America Clinica, 570 7th Ave., New York 
18. Published by Panamerican Pub. Co., Inc. 
An ethical medical journal covering Mexico, 
Cuba and Central and South America. Est. 

Editor: Jaime Roig, M.D. Controlled. 
Type page, 41/,;x634; 2 cols., 2’. Published 
lst. Forms close 24th 2nd prec. tency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 75,192; gross, 
75.490. Rates— 


Times dbege lf, Page \, Page 
1 25.00 4210.80 ies 
6 ts. 4 169.00 
12 380. 00 151.00 
4A red or bine 05; bleed, $25. 








American Automobile, The, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill In- 
ternational Corp. Est. 1924. Editor: James U. 
a Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x111,. 

Type ge, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 5th of 2nd prec. month. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,321; gross, 17,247. Dealers, 
distributors, employees, ° 4, 165; service sta- 
tions and repair ~ a retailers of parts, 
accessories, tires, wholesalers and 
mfrs., 1,854; fleet a" operators, tg 
govt. depts. and one 612; others, 1,491. 


Ri rm ‘ Si0; 12 
a 95,18 + pai a ' saio; "a pa - pages, $380. 


pages 
4A roc tg Ss, blee 

Sold in combination oh El Automovil Amer- 
icano. 





Ameri —~ Exporter, 386 4th Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. Published in separate English and 
s aa ‘editions by Johnston Export Pub. 
Co. Est. — Richard G. Lurie. Trim 
size, Sixth, page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. 

glish Sititn yj hw on Exporter) issued 
monthl y in circulation during prec. month; 
Spanish edition (El Exportador Americano) 
issued monthly, in circulation during prec. 
month. Forms close 20th of 2nd prec. month. 
Agency ge 15-2. 

Circulati 34,934: gross, 36.750. English, 
17,924; anaes 17,010. Rates per month on 
annual contract, both editions— 


Times Vy Page 4, Page 
3 $03 to 80.00 
6 git 3 $2e0 ‘4 


12 60.00 205 
Standard red, re ciaiet s150. bleed, 10% 


American Exporter Industrial, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published in separate English 
and ogg <n by Johnston Export Pub. 
Co. Editor: S. W. Kann. Trim size, 81/4x1114. 
ie page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. English edition 
merican Exporter Industrial) issued every 
month; in circulation during prec. month. 
Spanish edition (El Exportador Americano 
Industrial) issued every month; in circula- 
tion during prec. month. Forms close 
of 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Foreign circulation, 34,134; gross, 95,974. 
English edition, 17, 354; Spanish edition, 16,- 
780. Rates per month on annual contract, 
— anions Yp P 
imes e age 
3 $820 00 $490.00 
6 700.00 410.00 





12 600.00 350.00 205.00 
gma red, $125: all others, $150; bleed, 





American Import and Fab Bulletin, 10 

Bridge St., New York 4. Published by Im- 

ort Publications, Inc. Est. Editor: John 
Budd. Subscription, ‘1 oMim size, 

F page, 5x734. Published Ist. Forms close 

20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

sworn, a, TOSS, 5,199. Rates— 


ee $168 5% % 0 % rege 


Hy ft 
12 128. 00 a 00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 


A i Scandi Review. 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. Sere by The American 
Scandinavian Foundation. “ae Mag ae 
Erik J. Friis. Subscription, size, 
634x93/,. Type, page. 3 = Published "Marek, 
June, Sept., Dec. forms close 8th prec. 
Agency discounts, ‘b- y: 


YP 
sa ioe $ 2855 3 f boas 
3 45.0 20.50 


s 00 42.50 25.00 


Automotive World, 386 4th Ave., New York 

16. Published by Johnston Export Pub. Co. 

Est. 1952. Adv. unit, 7x10. Published 10th, 

in English and Spanish editions. Forms close 

5th, 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
proreign circulation, 40,076; gross, 41,525. 
deo edition, 18,659; Spanish edition, 21, 

Rates— 

English or Spanish edition— 

Times T 1 Unit VY Unit \, Unit 
3 $480.00 ‘$280.00 $165.00 
6 410.00 240.00 140.00 
12 350.00 205.00 120.00 

Red, $75; other colors, $100. 
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El] Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published in Spanish by Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corp. Est. 1917. Edi- 
“a James * sipxllih Taos Subscri on, — 
rim size Ix ype pa Pub- 
lished 30: 30th prec. Forms close 9Sth, 2 el prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,934; gross, 20,888. Dealers, 
and —_. -, 4,184; independent service sta- 
tions, ir sho ops, retailers, 8,586; import- 
ers, nal esalers & agents, mirs., execs., em- 
loyees, 1,843; fleet transport operators, 
4 633; govt. and officials, 639; ong 1,290 
Rates—1 beg 
pages, $435; 


0; es, . 
pages, $410; Pages. pases, $380. 
4A colors, $75; oo $110; blee $55 for 
first page, $35 for others. 


Sold in combination with The American Auto- 
mobile. 





Bebidas, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 16. 
Published in Spanish by Canterbur Ray 
Fe: soft, “s — drink producers. . 1942. 
Editor: i. ta. Controlled. type. page, 
7x10; 3 Bg “ape Published bi-monthly, Jan. 
5. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 


sworn, 8,074; gross, 8,518. 
Times 1 Page Yp P Vy Pa 
i $340.00 $190 90 bo dice %6 
a 00 
00 180. 00 a, 00 
mid red, $60, bleed, $40. 


7th insertion is in Handbook and Directory 
issue, published Feb. 


Circulation, 
Rates— 





Caminos y Construccion Pesada (printed in 
Spanish and distributed to all Latin American 
countries), . Maple St., Chicago _10. 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. "Est. 1941. Edi- 
tor: Carlos Terrazas. Trim size, 8Y4x1 11/4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published ist. 
Forms close lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 15,050; gross, 16,033. Contrac- 
tors & employees, 3,344; government officials, 
3,338; engineers, 5,561; distributors, import- 
ers & a ents, 1,231; others, 1,576. 
Rates—Less than pages, $520; 4 pages, 
$515; 6 pages, Oh 12 pages, $465; 18 pages, 
$460; 24 Poses. 9 
Standar colors, $75; bleed, $60. 
For additional data see page 226. 





Commercial America, 34th and Convention 
Ave., Breer 4. Published in English 
and Spanish editions by Trade and Conven- 
we) _ ons. Est. se Tak E. Stone. ar 
trolle tim size, 4xiitl, ype page, /xlU. 
Published monthly. Forms close 20th, 2nd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, aoe edition, 6,448; Spanish, 7,883; 
total, gross, 15,556. Combination 


soll 
"tne $0 4 14680 


Times 1 Page 
1 $300. 
A 200. - 
120. 60 35, 00 


175.00 
4n Shi. $75; bleed, 10%. 





Custom House Guide, Box 7, Station P, Cus-. 
tom House, New York 4. Published by Import 
publications, A. Est. 1862. Subscription, $25. 

ws. 5 x73. Published annually. Forms 
close Dec, aks, “Agency disceuats 15-0. Rates— 


ie golorh, $85; biged, 15%. $95; 1%, page, $60. 





Efectos de Escritorio, 405 E. Superior St., Du- 
luth 5, Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. 
ze. Inc. oy liye: — R. ) ere. 
tim size, xlll2. Type page, 7x ub- 
lished April f Forms close Feb. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 1956 edition, 4,126; 
Dealers and wholesalers, 2,821; dept. stores, 
98; banks, gort., railroads, big con- 
sumers, 616; others, 87. — ‘page, $250; 
2 pages, $450; 3 pages, $60! 

1.0.p. color, $85; bleed, fen, 


ross, 4,400 





Elaboraciones y Envases, 2001 Calumet Ave., 
“resi 16. Published in Spanish By Ce 
bury Press. Est. 1940. Editor: L. 

Controlled. Type ge, 7x10; 3 toe aie 

Published celle y, Feb. Forms close 1 (- 

prec. ‘ons et 15-2. Circulation, 

rece. TOSS, ‘ Rat MP 
‘imes ‘a 
1 $275.00 160. 435 
3 00.00 145.00 


6 225.00 130.00 ee 00 
Standard edee $60; bleed, $30. 


4 Embotellador, 9 E. 35th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Published by Keller Publishing Co. 
Est. 1946. Editor: Fernan Calderon. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8 ea Type page, 7x10. 
Published _ bi-month Jan., except Annual 
Directory Edition published Feb. Forms close 
1Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, mamma — gross, 6.050. Rates— 


F 1 Vs P 
bi a s278 3.00 ‘5% ‘$0086 


7 225. 
4A red, pi other OK TOD ay 50; bleed, oe 
For additional data see page 228. 


Export Buyer, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17. PD ublished by Vincent Edwards & Co. Est. 
1947. Editor: Ernest Farese.eType page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency d discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 16,693; gross, 17,000. Regular, 
8,866; 7,909 rotated over list of 25,810. Com- 
mercial bu ers and importers in foreign coun- 
tries, 16,21 ri 60. Rates— 


Times "1 Page 2), Page 
3 $350.00 $265.00 
315.00 234.00 

12 275.00 218.00 
4A colors, $95; bleed, 10%. 
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Export-Import News, 354 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 13. Published by Pacific Export- 
Import News, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: Michael 
McCausland. Controlled. Type page, 10x16; 
5 cols., 2’'. Published Ist. Forms close 2lst. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
10,000; gross, 16,850. Rates— 


sworn, 


1 

6 

12 
4A colors, $45. 





Farmaceutico, El, 386 4th Ave., New 7 
16. Published by Johnston Export Pub. Co. 
Est. 1925. Controlled. Trim size, 8!/4x1])4. 
Type e, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 15th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 13,012; 
ross, 13,800. Rates— 


Pace § Ree 8 
a $410.00 cota vata fisoto 0 


3 

6 5.00 

12 50.00 260.00 ea 00 145.00 
4A colors, oe100. except red, $75 





Gillette‘s Heavy Construction File for Latin 
America, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10. Pub- 
lished by Gillette Pub. Co. Printed in Spanish 
or Portuguese. (An annual Fa nnenalggy a cata- 
log). Trim size, 8%xll. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation, sworn, 10,133; gross, 10,303. 

Closing date for print-your-own inserts— 
Oct. 15. Closing date for t type copy, Oct. 1. 

Catalog — black and white, one edi- 
tion—2 , $475; 4 RG $715; 8 pa oe. 
$11 oy 2° pages, 16 pages, $1, 

14 page units, $400 

“Print your own—2 Pa es, $410; 4 pases, 
$620; 8 pages, $925; pages, $1,230; 
pages, $1,535; add'l 4 LH. units, $315. 





Gillette's World Construction Catalog File, 22 
W. Maple St., Chicago 10. Published by Gil- 
lette Pub. Co. Controlled. Printed in Spanish 
or Portuguese. (An annual construction cata- 
log). Trim size, 8%xll; plate size, 8!/2xll!4. 
Published annually. Print your own_ forms 
close Dec. 15; we-print copy, Dec. 1. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. irculation, 1956 edition, 
sworn, 9,901; gross, 10,1 Pong yoo 
pases, ox. advertisers; 2 
$9: 12 pages, $1, 230; 1 
Bates verry 2 pages, $47 
ix: * 1,195; 12 pages, 


Fo additional data see page 226. 





Gilmore Cuba Sugar Manual, 931 Canal &t., 
New Orleans 16. Published by Gilmore Pub- 
pening Co. Est. 1927. Price, $10. Trim size, 
77/gx10%g. Type ng cs Nag Published Jan- 
uary. Forms close ageney discounts, 
are ig nom sworn, $500. aren rity 
aid, . Rates— “ lr page, 

44 colors, $50; bleed. $30. 





Gilmore Hawaii Sugar Manual, 931 Canal St., 
New Orleans 16. Published by Gilmore Pub- 
tehing Co. Est. 1931. Price, $10. Trim size, 
77/px103. Type page, | fh Published _tri- 
——- Next issue, Forms close July 
4, Agency ) Aimee ili oe: 2. Rates—] page, 
$150; 1 page, $90. 

4A colors, $40: bleed, $25. 





Gilmore Puerto Rico Sugar Manual, 931 Canal 
St., New Orleans 16. Est. 1930. Price, $10. 
Trim size, 77/xl0%%. Type page, 6x9!/g. Pub- 
lished every even year. Forms close July 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $150 


fi rhe Sto, bleed, $25. 
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2 vital magazines 
serving 2 vital 
Latin American 

markets! 


TRANSPORTE 2 MODERNO 


ZA TRANSPORT 


| fleet trucking, 
materials 
handling and 

| packaging 


Transporte 

Moderno— 

serving over 

23,000 Latin 

Americans responsible for the 

management, maintenance and 

use of transport, materials han- 

dling and packaging equipment 

and services used in the Latin 
American economy, 


SS 


GOVERNMENT | 


public admini- 
stration, pub- 
lic works 
public health j 
and sanita- | 
tion, public 
safety * 


Servicios Publicos—a govern- 
mental journal serving federal, 
state and municipal officials in 
Latin America... approximate- 
ly 12,000 officials who control, 
specify and initiate purchasing 
for Latin America’s single largest 
customer—government bureaus 
and facilities. 


If you want to sell in these mar- 
kets, get the facts on the publi- 
cations specifically designed for 
each market. Send for complete 
circulation data and progress re- 
port. 


EXPORT PUBLISHERS 
COMPANY, INC. 
134 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N.Y. 


a 


7 
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Exports and Imports 





Construction Machinery 


Exports Jump 47° 


in 1956 


Here’s how to get your share 
in 1957-58 


In 1956, U.S. exports of _construction, exca- 
vating and y amounted to 
approximately $787,000,000. This represented 
an increase of 47% over the 1955 figure 
of $537,000,000. As shown by the following 





figures, 1956's exports also represent a new | 


high: 


Value of C.E.&M. 
Machinery Exports 
(Millions) 


$786.6 


Are you effectively reaching 
your Export Markets? 


Expressly designed to reach the export mar- 
kets and successfully accomplishing this 
purpose are Gillette's World Construction, 
now published monthly, and Gillette's Cami- 
nos y Construccion Pesada. 


Gillette's World Con- 
struction is  distrib- 
uted to 13,000 Eng- 
lish reading govern- 
ment officials, con- 
tractors, engineers, 
importers and agents 
in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and _ Island 


possessions. 


Gillette's Caminos y 
Construccion Pesada 
is distributed to 15,000 
Spanish or Portuguese 
reading government 
officials, contractors, 
engineers, importers 
and agents in 20 Cen- 
tral and South Amer- 
ican countries, Spain 
and Portugal. 


For further information on the export markets 
and their coverage, write us 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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| Publishers’ red, 


| 12 180.00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Guia. See Worlds Business. 





La Hacienda (Spanish & Portuguese Edi- 
tions), 20 Vesey St., New York 7. Published 
by La Hacienda Company, ane: Est. 1905. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!/gxlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Public ed monthly. 
Forms close 20th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 28,956; gross, 30,- 
091. Paid, Pe aaa SL age 
Times 1 Pag WY Page 1/2 Paae 
rs $5000 $400 6.00 $290.00 $220.00 
6 460.00 360. 260.00 10.00 
12 420.00 330. 00 240.00 190. 00 
Spanish, $80; Portuquese 
$50; other 4A colors, Spanish, $100; Portu- 


| guese, $60; bleed, 10% 





| El Hospital, 570 7th Ave., New York 18. Pub- 


lished by Panamérican Pub. Co., covering 
hospitals and clinics in Latin America. Est. 
1945. Controlled. Editor: S. A. Alberti. Trim 
size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 1/6. 
Published 15th prec. Forms close 25th 2nd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 4,064; gross, 4,225. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page I Page 
1 $250.00 $152.00 $ 80.00 
6 200.00 120.00 65.00 
108.00 58.35 


For additional data see page 222. 





Industria Avicola, Mount Morris, Ill. Pub- 
lished in Spanish by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1952. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8l/)xll!/,. Type page, 
7x1014; 3 cols., 214. Published Auq. 1. Forms 
close May 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $275; 2/3 page, $205; 2 page, $168; 
V3 paae, $112. 

Red, $50. 





El Indicador Mercantil, 1140 Broadway, New 
York. Published by Kogos Pub. Co. Est. 1912 
Editor: Carlos A. Esteve. Controlled. Type 
page, 7!/2x10; 2 cols., 3!/. Published quarter- 
ly, Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates, based on 


| circulation of 8,000—1 page, $365; 1, page, 
| $225: % page, $140. 10% discount for use 4 


times in year. 
Publisher's red or blue, $75; bleed, $45 





Industrias Lacteas, 1602 Harold St., Houston 
6, Tex. Printed in ig ay | by Tunnell Pubs., 
Tnc. Est. 1951. Editor: J. A. Pena. Controlled 
Type vage, 7!/x10; 2 Rg 31/,. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. 15. Forms clese 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
8.015. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \, Pade \, Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 


6 180.00 110.00 67.50 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Ingenieria Internacional Construccion, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corp. Printed in 
Spanish. Est. 1919. Editor: Irwin Forman. Cir- 
culates to construction, engineering and con- 
tracting in Latin America. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size 81/,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2;. Published 12th prec. Forms close 4th of 
2nd: prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 14,762: gross, 16,080. Construc- 
tion, 13,283; construction equipment and ma- 
terials, 720; others, 1,087. 

Rates—1 page $500: 4 pages, $470; 6 pages, 
$450; 12 pages, $420; 18 pages, $405; 24 
pages, $390. 
4A colors, $65; spread, $130; bleed, $55 first 
nage, each consecutive page, 5. 
og modified NIAA sales presentation out- 
ine 





Ingenieria Internacional Industria, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corp. Printed in 
Spanish. Est. 1919. Editor: George Browne. 
Circulates to operating management in mfg. 
and power plants in Latin America. Sub- 
scrivtion, $4. Trim size, 8!4x1ll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 22nd prec. Forms 
close 8th of 2nd mo. prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 17,445; gross, 18,622. Mfrs., 
12,117; mining, smelting, petroleum, 888; elec- 
tric power and gas companies, 631; transpor- 
tation and communications, 672; engineers 
and contractors, 900; importers and distribu- 
tors, 997; govt. officials, 579; others, 1,053. 

Rates—1 page, $520; 4 pages, $495; 6 pages, 
$475; 12 pages, $440; 18 pages, $425; 24 
pages, $415. 
4A colors, $65; spreads, $130; bleed, $55 Ist 
page, each consecutive page, 

Uses modified NIAA sales presentation out- 
line. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 


International Oilman. 
See Oil, Petroleum. 





International Rice Yearbook, 806 Perdido St. 
New Orleans 12. Published by Fort Pipes. 
Est. 1955. Controlled. ob Agen 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Feb ency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn 7 gross, 5,217, 
Rates—1 a $175; # hg $125; 1/2 page, 
$110; 1/3 $75. Red, $35; other colors, 
$50; ae 1b%. 





Journal of Commerce, International Edition, 80 
Varick St., New York 13. Est. 1949. Editor: 
Stanley Ferguson. Type page, 154x211); 
cols., 14%. Published every other Sat. Pecan 
close 2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Tune, 1956, 32,053 (overseas). 

g. and processing, 16,991; dist., 7,913; 
others, 7,149. Rates—Open, 55c; 13 times, 50c; 
26 times, 45c. 





McGraw-Hill International Management Di- 
gest. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
lished by McGraw-Hill ng ge ay 
Est. 1946. Editor: Paul R. Miller, Jr. $5 
—Overseas Edition serving ear a 
Africa, Australia. Latin American Edition cov- 
ering South America, Central America and 
West Indies. a size, 8144x1114. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., Published 15th month prec. 
cover date. pte close 15th of 2nd prec. 
month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, combined editions, 29,798; 
aross, 32,486. Rates— 
Times Latin Amer. or Overseas 

dition Combined 
1 ny a $785.00 


6 730.00 
12 4s, 4 690.00 
24 385. 

4A standard colors, sis. bleed, 10%. 


640.00 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 





Mecanica Popular, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 1]. Published in Spanish by Popular 
Mechanics Co. Est. 1947. Subscription, $3.50 

ae Central end onde America se 
pain. Trim size, 61/.x93%4. Type page, 5l/x 
2 cols., 25. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
2nd prec. Agencv discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
June, 1956, 201,006. Rates—1 page, $1,100: 6 
pages, $1,005; 12 pages, $911. Fractions, pro 


rata. 
Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 





Mecanique Populaire. 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 1]. Printed in French for Europe, Africa 
and Canada. Published in Paris. Type page, 
51/,x8: 2 cols., 254. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, —— — 853: gross, 110,227. Rates— 


Times Ip) P 
1 $343 00 bi 00 
8 308.50 168.00 
12 290.50 157.50 





Office Equipment Exporter, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Office Pubs. Co. 
Est. 1946. Editor: W. R. Schulhof. a 
Trim size, 5/x8\%. Type page, 45x65; 
cols., 21%. Published Fall. Forms close Sept. 
25. Aqgency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
“ee. — er are $135; ¥, 
ates—l page 2 page, 4 page, 
$70. Color, $65. 
Sold in combination with La Oficina. 





La Ofici: 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Office Pubs. Co. Est. 1940. Edi- 

W. R. Schulhof. Senugiied. Trim: size, 
STax8lp Type page, 45x65: 2 cols., 214. 
Published May. Forms close Mar. 10. Aaency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 10,113; 
gros. 10,518. $265; $135, ¥/ 

ates—l page, 2 page, 4 page, 
$70 Color, $65. 





Oral Hygiene. (Latin-American _ edition, 
printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiene, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Controlled. gg size, 514x734. 
Type page, 4y%x7ys; 2 cols., 2%. Published 
12th. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, sworn, 18,549; gross, 18,968. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $220.00 \ $115.00 
6 190.00 100.00 
12 175.00 . 95.00 
r.o.p. color, $25; bleed; $10. 


WY Page Vy a 





ie gl i tine aa 2 a 








1.217, 
age, 
lors, 


Overseas gy te Buyers Guide, 2 eo 
edition), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
lished annuall ally, by McGraw-Hill International 
CoP. we Controlled. Trim size, 81x 
11/,. page, 7x10. Forms close April 1. 
A S. iscounts, 15-2. 

ates—l page, $225; additional ges, $200 
to and including 8 pages; more than 8, $190 
per page. Advertiser should sewtae 4 complete 
matzrial ready for photo-litho reproduction. 
If the publisher must provide composition, an 
additional net nee of $45 per page is 
made. Inserts accepted 
eepishers red, $75; others colors, $110; bleed, 


" For additional data see insert at page 16. 





Ove Aut e Buyers Guide (Spanish 
edition). Rates ~— specifications same as 
English edition. Advertisers may combine 
space in both editions to earn the best rate. 








Panadero Latinoamericano, 1602 Harold St., 
Houston 6. Published in Spanish by Tunnell 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: J. A. 
Pena. Controlled. Type page, 7!/gxl0; 2 cols., 
3/2. Published 15th prec. Forms close Sth. 
“gg discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 





. Rat nae . th P 1% P 

imes age age 

i $225.00 $130. ¢ 85, 
200.00 115,00 ay 


12 180.00 110.00 67.50 
Red, 25%; bleed, 10%. 


Pesca, 1112 N. Havenhurst Drive, Hollywood 
46, Cal. Published by Fernando Flores, Ltd. 
Est. 1949. Controlled. Trim size, 834x115. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., ae. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. Forms close Bin prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6.760; 








ross, 7,000. ig Yh P th P 
imes ‘a age age 
1 $220 00 $180.00 $150.00 
150.00 120.00 
Red, $70; mee “si5. 
Petroleo Interamericano, 211 S. Cheyenne 


Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. Published in Spanish 
and English by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 
1943. Editor: Oscar B. agessy- Subscription, 
$l. Trim size, a xlll4. Li lq page, 7x10; 
cols., 3%, Publish ed monthly. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
proms. 3,81 “ease. oes 3,351. in eae 
‘imes age age age 
1 $280 00 $165.00 $ 90:00 
6 240.00 145.00 80.00 
12 220.00 135.00 75.00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $20. 





Pharmacy International, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Johnson Export Pub. 
Co. Est. 1947. Editor: S. B. Tinsley. Con- 
pried. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
2 3 cols. Published monthly. Forms 
Toe 10th of. 2nd prec. Agency di err 
15-2. Cuculotion, sworn, June, 1956, 10,008; 
TOSS, ey ates hy P 
‘imes lage fot 

3 s240,00 ty 0.00 $00 

6 0.00 120.00 
12 360. 60 AS 60 May. 00 105.00 
4A red, $75; other 4A colors, $100; bleed, $55. 


e 1/3 Page 
$140.00 





Populaer Mekanik, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. Published in Co ee. Denmark. 
Est. 1949. Subscription, %. Ty age, 5x 
T,; 2 cols., 2/2. Published a orms close 
5th 2nd prec. spency discounts, 15-2. Gigula: 
tion, sworn, 33, Rates—1 page 35; 
pages, $121; 12 pages, $114. ~My pro 
tata. 





Popular Mekanik, printed in Swedish. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 37,907. Format and rates 
same as Populaer Mekanik. 





Poulaer Mechanik, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. Published in German by Popular 
Mechanics Co. Est. 1955. ae agg 3.50. 
Type page, 5l/x8; 2 cols., . Published 
onthiy. Forms close 10th 2nd prec. A ony 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 74.750; 
ross, 75,563. Rates—l page, $595; 6 pages, 
965; 12 pages, $535. Fractions pro rata. 





Radio Y Articulos Electricos, 2001 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago 16. Published in S ish by 
the Canterbury Press. Est. 1945. Gon tolled. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. iAgeney Goro 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, gross, 444. Rates— 


Times 1Page 2%: Page | Fg 1/3 Page 
T5535 “kesso “bets “hts 
12 340.00 390.00 798,00 180.00 

4A colors, $75, except red, $60; bleed, $50. 


15. Forms close 20 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 11.130; gross, 
11,380. Rates— 


Ti 1P 
ov w775 8 RES ‘re e " ist 
a 157.50 


220. iy 180, 00 140.00 108. 4 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 








Rediovision, Old Greenwich, Conn. Published 
in Spanish by Editora Technica, Ltd. Est. 
1951. Editor: David Knox. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 








Reporter Latino-Americano, El, 207 Essex St., 
Boston 11. Published by Shoe and Leather 
Reporter Co. Est. 1906. Editor: Jose A. Godoy. 
Controlled. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Ty page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published bit monthly, Feb. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, sworn, 1,900; gross, 1,967. 
Rates— 
Times 1 280 
1 “ 


Color, $30; sient of. 


1 1 
‘fe 78 bo 4 48, bo 





Revista Aerea Latino Americana, 247 E. 50th 
St., New York 22. Published in Spanish by 
Strato Pub. Co., for aviation industry. Est. 
1937. Editor: Maximilian Garavito. Trim size, 
i fg Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 30th. prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,115; gross, 8,500. Govt. 271; 
military and naval aviation, 332; civil avia- 
tion, 1,691; mfg. and import, 4,587; others, 
1,238. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Vp Page Vy Page 
1 $390.00 $25 00 iss 0 

6 310.0 180.00 
260. 00 150.00 1s, 00 


12 
4K colors, $72; bleed, $35. 





Revista de la Confederacion Medica Pan- 
america, 280 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Published in Spanish by Panamerican Medical 
Confederation. Est. 1954. Subscription, $3. 
i pace 634x812; 2 ig © 314. Published 

‘orms close Ist prec. seeney discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, sworn, 42, gross, 51,167. 


ae Yp P y, 

imes a 

E $530.00 430,50 i086 ty 
470.00 370-00 148,00 


an elie $75; bleed, 10%. 





Revista Diesel, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published by Editorial Golova, 
affiliated with Diesel Pubs., Inc. for the 
diesel engine field in Latin America. Est. 
1946. Editor: Marcelo Mesny. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8x1l3%%. Type page, 6!/,x91/2. Pub- 
lished 8 times per year. gency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6, Paid, 3,914. 
a i Vp P Yy P 
imes a 

i $250.00 $145.60 0 $ 75.00 3.00 


4A red, $50; Bm OOA poe, 570, bleed, fox 





Revista Industrial, 9 E. 35th St., New York 16. 
Published in Spanish by Keller Pub. Co. Est. 
1943. Editor: D. K. Kiel. Controlled. Trim size, 
11x16. Adv. unit, 7x10. Published 20th prec. 
Forms close 10th. gpency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 20,159; gross, 22,168. Rates 
; 7 circulation of 2,500, effective Jan. 


Times 1 Unit 2/ Unit # Unit 
} $500.00 50.00 240. 00 

6 430.00 360.00 
12 390.00 325.00 168.00 


4A red, $80; green or blue, $100. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 229. 





Selecciones Del Railway Age (Selections from 
Railway Age), 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Published in Spanish by Simmons-Boardman 
Pub. Corp. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
quarterly, March 1. Forms close 4 weeks 
pete for complete plates. A age discounts, 

2. Circulation, sworn, | 2.5 gross, 3,007. 
Paid, 115. Rates— 


1 P 2 Pi \ P. 1 
sie $300 69 ae age Mey AG 4 hts 
00 215.00 150.00 100.00 
4A pI $5, bleed, $35. 





Servicios Publicos, 134 E. 59th St., New 
York 22. Published by Export Publishers Co. 
= 1954. gre ttin. N. ° sent, a eg 
rim size, x ype page, 7x cols., 
2 ahs. Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 


prec. Agency a, 15-2. Circulation, 
ea "E . grows, LS 2,353. oo Vy P 
‘imes fer ‘a age 
i 50.00 $25.0 $27 0.00 $100-00 bp 
6 wis oo) 340.0 
12 355.00 80.00 215. 00 180. 60 


Red, sliding scale; MH eg 
Sold in combination with am Moderno. 
° 





Exports: and Imports 








THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


All industries are growing in Latin- 
America but none so fast as the long 
established textile industry. A rapidly 
expanding native population plus the 
pressures of an enormous adult immi- 
gration have created a demand for 
clothing, household linen and other tex- 
tile products that is forcing fantastic 
growth on the textile mills. Their pur- 
chases in the United States for textile 
machinery alone have exceeded 30 mil- 
lion dollars annually for many years. 
Besides that they buy motors, compres- 
sors, water and air conditioning equip- 
ment, dye-stuffs and chemicals in im- 
pressive quantities. 


There are several ways to approach this 
market but none offers quicker recogni- 
tion of your trade mark nor readier 
acceptance of your products than the 
magazine which, itself, has had the ac- 
ceptance of the market’s most impor- 
tant buyers for many years. 


As a guide to buying the United States, 


most mills consult 


' EpaLes 


a technical magazine for manufacturers 
that helps you tell your story in the 
buyers’ language. 


570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


LAckawanna 4-5563 
@ 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING (CO., INC. 
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— 
—— 
————= 


-. 


MALE 
98.2% 


deliver 
the 
Latin 
American 
Executive Audience 


é 


iy 


LATIN AMERICAN 


CITIZENS 
96% 





EXECUTIVES 
91.3% 


of business readers : 


(ie: 


MANAGEMENT MEN 
54.9% 


are Top Management 





CONSULTED 
ON COMPANY 
PURCHASES 
87.4% 


of business readers 


INVESTORS 


76.3% 





UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES 
51.2% 


sai 


HEADS OF 


HOUSEHOLDS 
87.7 % 





IN BUYING 
AGE GROUPS 
F79R% 
are between 
21 and 50 


HOME OWNERS 
64.7 % 


own City Homes 


30.8% 


own Country Homes 





oD) 
CAR OWNERS 
70.4 % 


own automobiles 


17.8% 


_own trucks 
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TRAVELERS 


59.4 % 


are “current” 
Travelers 


is 





Senos Medica Internacional, 450 E. oie 
Chicago 6. Est. 1952. Editor: De, 
Molina, eeeoted. Trim size, pian: 
page 41/,x63/4; cols., 5 blished iyps 
orms close 45 +e prec. =" Agency 5 el ny 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 71,000. 
's 1000 


yy P 
At 
165.00 

280.00 


145.00 
Suanaind iF ae bleed, $20. 





Television. Radio y Articulos Electricos Cata- 
lo a be gt 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 16. Pub- 
ed in Spanish by Canterbury ress. Con- 
eolied. Trim size, 83xll. Published Feb. 
spency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn. 
10,895. Printed ne, Fares a. * 
8 pages, $1,295; pages, $2,195. Ready y 
pins pages, alo, pages, $925; 16 pages, 





Textiles Panamericanos, 570 7th Ave., New 
York 18. Published in Spanish by Panamer- 
ican Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Editor: J. M. Rod- 
riquez. egg age $4. Trim size, 81/4x111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 1/6. Published 
Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,270; gross, 3,475. 
Paid, 1,147. Rates— 


; 1P 2 1 1 
ss $250.00 e to his 5.00 ‘08 ip 


6 
12 160. 00 0.00 80.00 
4A red, blue or ulia e, $40; mea 10%. 
For additional data’ see page 227. 





Time — Atlantic Edition, Time and Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Published 
by Time, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription, $12.50. 
Trim size, 8¥sxlll/. Type page, 77x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published Monday. Forms close 4 
weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 123,721. Rates— 
i 1 Page 
$1,325.00 
1,270.00 
1,220.00 855.00 
1,170.00 815.00 d 
. discounts for use with other editions. 
Color rates on request; bleed, 15%. 





Time — Canadian Edition, Time and Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Est. 1943. 
Subscription, $6.50. Trim size, 8yxll'/%. Type 
page, 7yx10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Monday. 
Forms close 7 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, June, 1956, 170,988. Rates— 


, Page 
$1, 460.00 s{°020 90 
1,400.00 980.00 
1,345.00 940.00 
1,285.00 900.00 





© 


Time — Latin American Edition. Est. _: 
omg rt $12.50. Trim size, Bfexllif. 
page, /7yxl0; 3 cols., 21. Published Ling 
day. Forms close 4 weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Pe 858. ces 16 
age Page age 
$830 00 “kod 4 $310 i 
795.00 
765.00 238-0 3B. 60 
730.00 510. 00 275.00 
Addtl. discounts for use with other editions. 
Color rates on request; bleed, 15%. 





Time — Pacific Edition. Est. 1946. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 8y;xlll/*. Type page, 77x 
10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published Monday. Forms 
close 4 weeks pees. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7 tas x yy P 
age age ‘age 
00 $615.00 $325.00 
840.00 590.0! 310.00 
805.00 565. 60 300.00 
775.00 540.00 280.00 
Addtl. discounts for use with other editions. 
Color rates on request; bleed, 15%. 





Transporte Moderno, 134 E. 59th St., New 
York 22. Published by -~ Publishers Co. 
Est. 1953. Editor: N. S. Green. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., . Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. Forms close th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 23,241; 
ross, — Rates— YP ty Pa 
imes ‘a age 
i $530.00 & 316.00 $221 00 
6 384.60 201.00 
12 438 00 348.00 61 ivy 182.00 
Red, $75; bleed, 10%. 
Sold in combination with Servicios Publicos. 
cm 


sworn, 


Vision-Visao, 60 W. 55th St., 
Published in S ish, Mexican and Portu- 
guese editions. RL page, 77x10. Published 
every other Friday. Forms close 7 weeks 
rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
rice-Waterhouse audit: Spaniel, 103,621; 
Mexican, 36, Seen. 46,619. 
Rates—Spanish edition: bik $1,285; 13 
pages, $1,225; & BsPages. $i) Mexican ‘edi- 
tion: 1 page, $ pages, § pages, 
$345. Ee nnthooe 1 page, sos 13 pase 
$565; 26 pages, $535. 
Sold in combination. 
For additional data see page 228. 
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World Construction, 22 W. Maple S&t., os 
cago 10. Published by Gillette Publishing Co 
Est. 1948. Editor: J. J. McKeever. Distributed 
to eastern hemisphere countries and their 
dependent islands. Trim size, 8 on xlll4. ; Cm 
page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 2!,. lished 
Forms close Ist A i5 ‘Agency yf oem nn ee 
Circulation, 76; gross, 13,400. Public 
officials, 944; engineers, 6,244; contractors and 
aggregate producers, 3,551; equipment dist., 
mirs.’ representatives 1,618; others, 712. Rates 
—Less than 4 pages, $515; 4 pages, $480; 6 
ata te aad 8 pages, $420; 12 pages, $390; Pr 


$37 
TR Dalene, $70; bleed, $60. 





World Medical Journal, 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. Published by World Medical Assn. 
Est. 1949. Editor: Austin Smith, M.D. Sub <i 
tion, $7.5 ght Veg size, 8'/)x11. type page, 7x 
10; 2 cols., 3,4. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 1. 
Forms close ah h prec. pyoncy discounts, wen 2. 
Circulation, sworn, 13,691; gross, 13,826. Rates 
Times Y/. 

i 9090 

3 f 185.00 


6 00.00 175.00 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 10%. 





World Mining, 500 Howard St., San Francisco 
5. Published by Miller Freeman Pubs. Est. 
1948. Editor: George O. Argall, Jr. Controlled. 
Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
26th prec. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 12,500. Rates 


ics a 1 Pa 


oj 
*13 310 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $35. 
7th or 13th insertion is in Mining Catalog, 
Survey & Directory Number published April 
1 


Page 
4 225 3 


Combination rates ~ Siaing bab rig 2 
Times e 

se0000 Aas b0 dio 

7 555.00 310.00 165.00 

13 510.00 388. 00 155.00 
19 pages, $495; 25 pa yee. $485. 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $35 

For additional data sec page 224. 





World: Petroleum. 
See Oil, Petroleum. 


World's Business and Guia (printed in Eng- 
lish and Spanish.), 423 E. 54th St., New York 
22. Published by J. E. Sitterley & Sons, Inc. 
Est. 1904. te Editor: M. E. Gatchell. 
Trim size, 8\/xlll4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close lst prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ° 
Circulation, : both editions, June, 1956, 
37,657; gross, 38.967. Rates— 
ONE aad ia 
Times 1 Page Y, 
$540.0 . 


1 $560. 
6 430.00 
12 395.00 388, 00 
BOTH EDITIONS 
(oe Pe World’ i nee) 


$990 6 "$000 6 
790.0 

12 790.00 430.00 
4A colors, $80; bleed, $40. 





1 
‘a tp 
138:00 


Times 
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1, Page 
e000 
290.00 
260.00 
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Canadian Exporter, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que., Published PY Reco’ Pub. 
Co. Est. 1931. Editor: E. epard. Con- 
trolled. Type “4 e, 7'/gx10; 5 fe cols. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. ency discounts, 15-2. 
oe, ~~. 1,2 wah 4 1,250. ig 
imes age ‘a 
517580 € 90.00 $ 65.00 


4 87.50 62.50 
8 180 ‘0 * 80.00 60.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 25%. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


® ABD 


Export Trade & Shipper. 20 Vesey St., New 
= "7.1 Published y Thos, Ashwell &, st 
st ubscription, $4. Type page, 7x 
3 cols. Published Monday. Forms close Tues- 
Bay. Ag Agency discounts, 1 -2. 

ircuiation, 3,081; gross, 3,512. $hrs., 1,533; 
export merchants, 4! ‘sg others, 1,165. Rates— 


Times } te 2/3 Pai Page 1/3 Page 
e hab 86 $11 10.60 $7 5.00 
26 as. 60 108.00 33. 00 
52 130.00 92.00 75.00 oy 60 

4A colors, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Exporters Digest and International Trade Re- 
view, 253 Broadway, New York 7. Published 
by American Foreign Credit Underwriter 
Corp. Editor: P. F. Greene. Trim size, 81/,x 

Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published 
Iai week. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,513; gross, 
6,067. Paid, 4,143. Rates— 


0 te 1 1 Page ® Ae i 1686 38 94 
3 4 | 70.00 125.00 00 
00 60.00 


155.00 110.00 190: 
aad red, $70; others, $80; bleed, 10%. 











Beer Rocrshnsote- 20 Vesey St., New 

York 7, N Published by Thomas Ashwell 

& age Inc. es, 1903. Subscription, $30. 

page, 4x7. Pub. Jan. Forms close Oct. Agenty 

discounts, none. Rates—l page, $17 i 
page, $100; 1% page, $70 





Foreign Service Journal, 1908 G. St., Wash- 
ington 6. Published by American ‘Foreign 
Service Assn. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. _ 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

aaron sworn, 5,764; gross, 6,148. 
iates— 
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LOOKING FOR BUSINESS IN LATIN AMERICA? 


Revi. | EL EMBOTELLADOR 


[NDUSTRIAL | ee 


pt ReFReEscOS Y CE 


DIRECT LINE TO 
oveR 22,500 100% COVERAGE 
INDUSTRIAL BUYERS! of the eos 

N 
_.. the only new products SOFT DRINK seve 
tabloid serving the and BREWER! 
Latin American in LATIN AMERICA! 


: ; t! 
industrial marke Write For Information — 


KELLER PUBLISHING CO. sg cast 3sth st. NEW YORK 16 





64.00 
60.00 
54.0 


Times 1 Page ¥ Be eo to 
0 


1 $135. 
115.00 





12 105.00 40.00 
4A colors, $30, except red, eo bleed, $20. 


The Forwarder, 25 Beaver St., New York 4. 

Published by N. Y. Forwarder & soreign Import Bulletin, 80 Varick St., New York 13. 
Shipper, Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $5. Type Published by Twin Coast Newspapers, Inc. 
page, 6 5/6x934; 2 cols., 31/3. Published Mon- Est. 1946. E ior: Arthur J. Krauss. Subscrip- 
day. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency dis- tion, $32.50. ie pase, 9l/ox15; 5 cols., 14%. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,246; gross, —— Wednes ay Forms close Tuesday. 
3,418. ——. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sept. 
Times \, Vy Pi 1956, 4,282, excluding bulk. Rates—Transient, 
] $150 00 @ ee ¢ 55:00 0 45c; 1,500 lines, 28c; 2,500 lines, 23c. 
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Farm Markets 


(See also Farm Operating Equipment) 


Reversing two-year trend, farm incomes 
rise as cost-price ratio stabilizes 


CURRENT TRENDS 


m= PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES for 1956 
indicate a rise of 6% over 1955 in 
average realized net income per 
farm for all farms in the United 
States. Payments made to farmers 
under the Soil Bank and wool in- 
centive programs, together with an 
increase in the volume of farm mar- 
ketings, more than offset higher 
production expenses. 

Increases in realized net income 
per farm occurred in all but 14 
states during 1956, with New Mex- 
ico, Delaware, Illinois, Maine, Ark- 
ansas, and Wyoming registering im- 
pressive gains of 30% or more. De- 
clines in average income in South 
Dakota, Kansas, Texas, and Nebras- 
ka reflected reduced production of 
feed and food grains, resulting in 
large part from continued drought 
conditions. In Texas, cotton produc- 
tion was also reduced substantially 
by the drought. 

The relationship between farm 
cost rates and prices received by 
farmers is about the same as it was 
a year ago and about the same as in 
1935-39, though considerably less 
favorable to farmers than it was in 
1947-49, an unusually favorable pe- 
riod. Since then, prices paid by 
farmers for production items, inter- 
est, taxes, and wage rates have in- 
creased about 15%, whereas prices 
received by farmers for products 
sold have declined about 14%. Cost- 
price relationships can be expected 
to continue at about current levels 
during the next three to five years. 
Nevertheless, many farmers will be 
able to lower their per unit costs of 
production, thereby reducing the 
cost-price squeeze so far as they 
are concerned. 

Farm cost rates expected in 1957 
relative to 1956 are as follows: 

e Farm property taxes per acre, 
interest rates, farm wage rates, and 
prices paid for farm machinery, 
motor vehicles, and motor supplies 
are expected to be moderately high- 
er. 


230 / Industrial Marketing 


® Farm real estate values, and 
prices paid for building and fencing 
materials, farm supplies, feed, feed- 
er livestock, and seed are expected 
to be about the same or slightly 
higher. 

e The price of fertilizer is ex- 
pected to average slightly lower per 
ton of plant nutrients but slightly 
higher per ton of gross weight. 

Declining farm prices have 
speeded up the process of mechan- 
ization. Thus, the farmer who does- 
n’t have sufficient land to justify the 
use of new scientific methods, or 
enough capital for the necessary 
equipment, finds himself selling out. 
American farms, therefore, are get- 
ting bigger and bigger, while in- 
creasing numbers of farmers are 
leaving the fields. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Farmers’ cash receipts from mar- 
ketings in 1956 are estimated at 
about $30 billion, or nearly 3% 
above receipts in 1955, reversing a 
2-year decline. 


Cash receipts from livestock and 
livestock products totaled about 
$16.2 billion, up from $15.8 billion 
the year before, and the estimated 
crop total of $13.8 billion as against 
1955’s $13.4 billion. 

The increase in marketings of 
livestock and livestock products was 
due to increases for all three of the 
principal livestock categories — 
meat animals, dairy products, and 
poultry and eggs. The volume of 
crop marketings reflected increases 
for food grains, oil crops, sugar 
crops, and fruits and vegetables, 
offset by declines in tobacco, feed 
crops, cotton, and legume and grass 
seed. 

Realized gross farm income was 
estimated at $34 billion in 1956, or 
$7.5 billion more than in 1955. In 
addition to cash receipts from mar- 
ketings, realized gross income in- 
cludes the value of home-consumed 
products, rental value of farm 
dwellings and Government pay- 
ments to farmers. 


= PRODUCTION EXPENSES AND NET 
INCOME. Farmers’ realized net in- 
come in 1956 — the difference be- 
tween realized gross income and to- 
tal production expenses — was esti- 
mated at about $11.8 billion. Real- 
ized gross income was up 3% to $34 
billion, while expenses were also up 
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3° to $22.2 billion. Thus, realized 
net income was up some $600 mil- 
lion over 1955 totals. 


WHAT FARMERS BUY 


Details about purchases of farm 
equipment will be found in the 
Farm Operating Equipment section 
of this Number, which immediately 
follows this discussion. 

Farmers’ production cost rates 
continue to rise. The index of prices 
paid by farmers for commodities 
used in production, including inter- 
est, taxes and wage rates, was 3% 
higher in mid-October than it was 
a year earlier. Prices for all groups 
of items comprising this index, ex- 
cept fertilizer, feeder livestock and 
seed, have increased since a year 
ago. Many of these increases have 
taken place fairly recently and some 
further increases are likely to occur, 
so that cost rates in general are ex- 
pected to average somewhat higher 
in 1957 than in 1956. 

Many of the cost changes in the 
last decade have been cumulative 
in nature. Since 1947-49, the overall 
index of farmers’ production cost 
rates has risen nearly 15%, although 
prices paid for items of industrial 
origin, interest, taxes, and wage 
rates have advanced more than 30%. 
Prices paid for production items 
that originate on farms, however, 
have declined about 15%. 

Cost rates changed from 1947-49 
to 1956 about as follows: 






Farm real estate taxes per acre ........... Up 56% 
Farm real estate prices ..Up 

Farm machinery prices .. a 
Motor vehicle prices  .............-sececcesesseeeeee 
Farm wage rates 
Building and fencing material prices .Up bo Yo 
Motor supply prices . U 

Farm supply prices ... 














Farm-mortgage interes sf ..Up 10% 
Fertilizer prices Up 6% 
Seed prices Down 10% 
Feed Prices Down 11% 

Feeder livestock prices ..............:s:0+ Down 22%, 


Accompanying tables and charts 
reveal important trends and statis- 
tics in the farm income and expend- 
iture picture. 


Sources: Corn Belt Farm Dailies; 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
Farm Information Service, all of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copies of the following research 
studies. 


Capper Publications: 

RR-1. Farm Market Data Available. Two 
check lists of research publications. One 
list includes 30 farm market survey re- 
ports on a variety of subjects. On the 
other list are titles of 118 farm market 
data folders classified under five main 
headings. Data in each folder is pre- 


















































Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, 1955-1956 


Farm Markets 





(add 000) 
State and region Livestock and products Crops Total 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 

Maine $ 105,099 $ 106,231 § + 602 $ 95,636 $ 179,701 $ 201,867 
New Hampshire ................ 55,059 $5,296 a 9,952 66,381 65,248 
Wee 6 so 96,928 99,806 938 11,531 109,866 111,337 
Massachusetts  -.........-.s.eseesee 116,933 118,491 34, 516 54,460 171,449 172,951 
Rhode Island . 15,744 6,439 5,988 6,397 21,732 22,836 
Connecticut 111,732 111,631 59,745 54,625 171,477 166,256 
New York ....... 573,114 594,647 226,886 229,840 800,000 824,487 
New Jersey .. 197,635 197,614 111,356 133,714 308,991 331,328 
Pennsylvania ................-+- ‘ 559,706 569,463 174,807 172,753 734,513 742,216 
North Atlantic Region ........ 1,831,950 1,869,618 732,160 768,908 2,564,110 2,638,526 
Ohio 596,674 621,060 388,918 391,031 985,592 1,012,091 
PEE ae . 624,616 630.78 366,734 386,558 991,350 1,017,338 
Illinois 996,022 1,022,201 709,691 904,069 1,705,713 1,926,270 
Michigan. .... 373,737 389,419 266,735 288,165 640,472 677,584 
RE ER eee 855,444 900,376 118 832 119,996 974,276 1,020,372 
East North Central Region 3,446,493 3,563,836 1,850,910 2,089,819 5,297,403 5,653,655 
ee: ie TET Ea ji 846,495 863,916 401,049 419,141 1,247,544 1,283,057 
Iowa 1,671,503 1,712,827 466,100 395,939 2,137,603 2,108,766 
eee aE 616,584 626,522 316,030 369,999 932,614 996,521 
North Dakota .. ~. —-:144}354 148,943 370,365 386,151 514,719 535,094 
South Dakota . - 308,001 363,678 170,342 114,657 528,893 478,335 
ROB oc siscccnceisccpceencecne 718,387 725,378 303,134 236,849 1,021,521 962,227 
Kansas 467,416 46,853 376,903 350,922 844,313 818,775 
West North Central Region 4,823,284 4,909,117 2,403,923 2,273,658 7,227,207 7,182,775 
NN oe acest 76,448 78,996 24,728 35,918 101,176 114,914 
Maryland . 161,248 159,777 70,053 84,427 231,301 244,204 
Virginia 235,069 235,567 195,811 225,767 430,880 461,334 
West Virginia .. 86, 87,7 23,999 25,1 110,599 12,850 
North Carolina ... 222,963 243,848 712,502 706,445 935,465 950,293 
South Carolina .... he 82,840 85,635 263,821 246,432 346,661 332,067 
CMRI sina tas tsnoeainsicenspeccotgucace 301,048 312,489 354,938 342,764 655,986 655,253 
Florida 139,842 151,906 486,329 525,669 626,171 677,575 
South Atlantic Region ........ 1,306,058 1,355,946 2,132,181 2,192,544 3,438,239 3,548,490 
pea a CE aT . 231,163 242,451 290,470 285,570 521,633 528,021 
ennessee 210,582 219,288 220,505 252,160 431,087 471,448 
Alabama 190,980 197,965 268,585 240,550 459,565 438,515 
Mississippi 152,105 161,462 402,014 396,325 $54,119 557,788 
kansas. .... 168,784 177,133 378,919 449,251 547,703 626,384 
Louisiana 115,442 122,689 244,062 249,165 359,504 371,854 
Oklahoma 290.884 293,603 186,262 202,7 477,146 496,391 
Texas 774,267 776,361 1,121,401 997,542 1,895,668 1,773,903 
South Central Region. ......... 2,134,207 2,190,952 3,112,218 3,073,352 §,246,425 5,264,304 
pS, ee eae Re a 158,832 157,991 216,621 207,717 375,453 365,708 
daho ae 141,003 145,024 192,829 199,581 333,832 344,605 
Wyoming 88,561 3,338 26,235 28,552 114,796 121,890 
Colorado ....... 266,114 270,850 142,114 142,483 408,228 413,333 
New Mexico ¥ 95,877 97,117 69,4 85,179 165,363 182,296 
Arizona __....... es 990 98,178 244,182 260,539 344,172 358,717 
Uo eens 108,940 107,779 37,45 8,085 146,393 145,864 
Nevada ...... 2,967 33,170 6,0 5,630 39,002 38,800 
Washington 181,280 186,267 pap i aoa $30,707 527,709 
Oregon _........ 169,567 170,889 230,352 245,103 399,919 415,992 
California _...... 951,373 956,583 1,681,277 1,839,310 2,632,650 2,795,893 
Western Region ......... .. 2,294,504 2,317,186 3,196,011 3,393,621 5,490,515 5,710,807 
Total, United States ........ 15,836,496 16,206,655 13,427,403 13,791,902 29,263,899 29,998,557 


Source: Farm Information Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


sented for each state and nine standard 
geographic divisions. 

RR-2. Our Agricultural Economy. An ad- 
dress before the National Power Use 
Workshop, Inter-Industry Farm Electric 
Utilization Council by Victor Hawkins, 
Director of Research, Capper Publica- 
tions, has been published. Included is a 
discussion of the current position of ag- 
riculture as an industry, the farm market 
for electrical power and the growing 
need for selective marketing in the sale 
of products and services to the farm 
economy. 

Southern Hardware: 


RR-3. Cash Farm Incomes for South and 
Southwest Rise Again in 1955. This 
data sheet shows the South is still pri- 
marily an agricultural area and with the 
1955 figures continues to show an in- 
crease in high cash farm receipts which 
have prevailed in the Southern and 
Southwestern states during the last 16 
years. 

Southern Farm Equipment: 

RR-4. Farm Market in the South and 
Southwest Reveals Rapid Economic 
Gains. Data sheet giving figures for the 
Southern and Southwestern states on 
number of farms with electricity in 1954 
and number of farms with telephones in 
1954. Also given are the 1950 totals 
showing the number increased in that 
period and the percentage increase 1950- 
1954. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. 

Farm Equipment Wholesalers Assn., 
1011 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

National Retail Farm Equipment Assn., 
2340 Hampton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 





Farm Market in the South and Southwest 


Siate Number of Number of 
farms reporting farms reporting 
with electricity with telephones 

954 15: 








Alabama. ............ 155,123 28,138 
Arkansas _........... 131,668 24,360 
Delaware 5 5,993 5,300 
Florida _...... ~> i. OO tee * 20,690 
Georgia .... . 152,361 36,501 
Kentucky . 173,483 50,086 
Louisiana .. 101,419 28,457 
Maryland ] 22,137 
Mississippi 183,346 29,715 
North Carolina 250,692 45,120 
Oklahoma ....... 108,450 53,299 
South Carolina 109,100 21,606 
Tennessee .......... 184,783 1,544 
Texas ......... 2 111,395 
Virginia ‘ 45,853 
West Virginia .. 63,264 21,751 
Total South- 

Southwest 2,094,114 605,952 
1950 Total for 

South and 

Southwest _ ...... 1,869,133 427,929 
Increase 1950- 

ae soeeee + 224,981 +178,023 

%_ increase 

1950-1954 _........ +12.0% +41.6% 


Source: The Progressive Farmer 
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Power 
and 
Type of farm and machin- 
location ery’ 
Percent 
Dairy farms: 
Cd SUMEUMNIMNE FG a a Woe eee eee oo 27 
SI MEME 3, c's ow gp ble sib bp pS sole 44 
PMR SINNED. s . Si kin w since cane sib 4] 
Corn Belt farms: 
ENN 252 sb ipa Sia cknse Guickh<o Goulet ose 36 
SEE TOMMUAS ogo ds ss 5c ae ecvc Sad cecietisas 36 
SOI SMNMNNEINS FL. 50 Givin woe o's. py e's 4c 19 
Rae ie nea ee ae 44 
Tobacco farms: 
Tobacco-livestock (Kentucky) ................ 29 
Tobaco-cotton (North Carolina) .............. 23 
Cotton farms: 
NE ye ae a Se a 36 
ee Sy Os eae ae renee eee 48 
High Plains, Texas (nonirrigated) ............ 66 
High Plains, Texas (irrigated) .............. 56 
Spring wheat farms (Northern Plains): 
Wheat-small grain-livestock ................. 66 
ne Se ee ee ene 58 
Wheat-roughage-livestock ................... 66 
Winter wheat farms: 
NINES IRR ct coc dV SiS sg» ais eres 56 
Wheat-pea (Washington and Idaho) ........ 52 
Sheep ranches: 
ON SSS arene te. <8 re ee 21 
I alk ie ow reer nh so ae causes 15 
Cattle ranches: 
NINN TRUNNION Sg FN oss ilis Ess wks ovis S Biome 44 
eeMNMMCRMIRCRT EN SRIESUOND i, cs siden snc od pues dest 33 
SEENON, chon ale paon'cSviawer aga <b acan'e see 2 


Hired 
labor’* 


Percent 


8 
5 
6 


Omni o 


25 
13 


14 
12 
7 


%Including ginning, hauling, and other machine work hired. 


ing permits. 


Fertilizer 
and 
lime 

Percent 


4 
4 
4 


~ 
HNP 


Distribution of Cash Farm Expenditures, Specified Types of Farms, 1955 


Feed 
and 
seed*® 


Percent 


37 
19 
21 


Conon 


_ 
wo 


— 
wno 


25 
23 


6 
25 
33 


"Including payments to croppers. 
‘Including irrigation wells and water-distribution systems. 





Buildings 
Live- and 
stock fences Taxes Other 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

3 7: 8 6 

1 10 7 10 

l 9g 9 9 

l 9g 8 8 

f 6 11 7 

4] 5 6 4 

1 6 15 8 

8 12 5 

9 2 

1 5 2 4 

4 3 5 

l 2 5 2 

4g 3 l 

l 7 9 2 

2 6 11 6 

1 6 9 2 

1 6 12 4 

4 9 sf 

6 2 10 11 

27 6 8 8 

6 3 14 13 

5 3 19 3 

13 7 10 7 


‘Including cost of graz- 





Source U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 











are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 
T page, 634x1034; 3 cols., 2!/%. Published 
AP PS ag mg Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
: ‘ 15-2. Circulation, 164,499. Rates—l page, $1,- 
American Agriculturist. P. O. Box 514, Ithaca, 125; fractions, pro rata. 
N.Y. Published by American Agriculturist, 
Inc. Est. 1842. Editor: E. R. Eastman. Sub- 
seription, 5S0c. Type ge, 9x13; 4 cols., 
2%. Published Ist and 3rd Saturdays. Forms 
close 15 days spas Agency discounts, 15-2. @® 
Circulation, 010. Rates—l page, $1,638; 
fractions, pro rata. Color, $50; bleed, $100. Broiler Growing, Mt Mt. Morris, Ill. Published 
by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1950. Editor: Gor- 
deuk. Subscription, $2. Type pa je. 7x101/,. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency 
a 15-2. Circulation, 21, 118. Rates— 


American Poultry Journal, 180 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1. Published bY, American 
Poultr oaees- Mt. Editor: R. R. Han- 
nas page, 7x10!/,; 


page, $500; 
2. 


2%, page, $355; 
iy bags ors, $60; bleed, 10%. 


I, page, $273; 





. Subscription "7 
3 cols., 21%. oo hed h prec., except 
July-August FR on 5 in 4 regional ‘editions. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ee, 380,513. Rates, all editions—l gore 
$1,900 i hs page, $1,350; 2 page, $1,050; ¥/ 


page, 


© 





Subscription, 
cols., 2, 


California Farmer, 
Francisco _ 5. 
Farmer. Est. 


Arkansas Farmer, 319 W. Markham, Little close 20. days 
Rock. Published by T. J. Anderson. Printed Circulation, 
offset press. Est. 1898. Edi- fractions, pro rata. 


8 a "Sone 


Published by 
pst. Editor: 


AK 


83 Stevenson St., 


San 


The California 


Jack 


page, 


ype 
Bublished every other Sat. 
rec. 


Pickett. 
MWexl3ln; 4 
orms 
Agency discounts, ro 
119,730. Rates—l page, 





Ma Subscription, 50c. Type 
< r it. 





ge, "Mexl BY ae. 2. Published 

pase, close Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ooh Rates—l page, $680.40; 

fractions, pro rata. 
Kan. Published b 
1899. Managing 

Breeder's oe BY mcer, Ind. Est. 1881. 

Editor: Samuel uard. Subscription, $1. 
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Capper’s Farmer, we Kansas Ave., 


apper ‘Se 
huce W.D 


scription, $1. Type page, lO de: 4 cols., 
Published 12th to 22nd prec. 


repels. 


Est. 


nman. Sub- 


2/4. 


Forms close 





15th 2nd prec. Piaf discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,519,466. Rates—l page, $4,575; 
fractions, pro rata. 


@® AK 


The Cattleman, 410 E. Weatherford St., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. Published 18k Texas & S. W. 
Cattle Raisers’ Assn. Est. 1910. oe Henry 
Biederman. Subscription, $2. Bs ac] 

f x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Scaes 
























































Dako 


Marti 
cols., 


+ ee eet tee ers Poa 





0 SAFE Bre 












































ose 20th. A ency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
ion, 23,993. Rates—l page, $275; fractions, 
pro rata. 
Colorado Rancher and Farmer, P. O. Box 
1349, Denver 1. Published by Colorado 
Rancher and Farmer, Inc. Est. 1947. — 


Marvin Russell. Subscription, 50c. Type 
9x13; 4 cols., 2%. Published 2n gy 4th 
Saturdays. Forms close 15 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 44,115. Rates— 
1 page, $491. 40; fractions, pro rata. 





































































@® @ 


Cotton Trade Journal, Hickman Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3. es bY The Cotton Trade Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 165/gx22; g ai 2''. Published Fri Lng 
orms close ‘Wednesday prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 7,574; gross, 8,649. Plantations, 
ginners, textile mills, crushing mills, com- 
press and warehouse owners, operators, 
execs., 4,099; commercial, 1,470; others, 1,452. 

Rates—less_ than 1,400 ‘lines, 40c per line; 
1,400 lines, 38c; 2,800 lines, 36c; 5,600 lines, 
32c; 8,400 lines, 28c. 
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Dakota Farmer, The. 1216 S. Main St., Aber- 
deen 5, S. D. Est. 1881. m6, mgr.: ‘W. W. 
Martin. Subscription, $1. ge 9xl4; 4 
cols., 2%. Published Ist pian a ord Saturday. 
Forms close 15 days sree — discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, ates—l page, 
$852.40; fractions, pro rata. 

Red, $60 


@ AP 


Idaho Farmer. Review Bldg., Seeieee | “y 
Wash. Published by Cowles Pub. 

1895. Momaing .. Sevag Cos Ha fg * Subs 
scription, $1.50. py 93/44x131/2; 4 cols., 
2M. “i ae re an ursday. Forms 
close sahit’ Agency discounts, 15-2. 
eoeniation Rates—1l page, $400.68; 
fractions, pro —~s 





Everybodys Poul Magazine, Exchange 
Place, Hanover 4, Pa. Published by Every- 
body's Poultry Magazine Pub. Co. Est. 8 
Editor: F. L. Platt. ae agg 8 50c. Type 
page, 7xl0\4; 3 cols., 21. Published h 
rec. except July-Aug. combined. Forms close 
3 h. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 74.- 
137. “— page, $570; 24 page, $380; 13 
page, F 


Farm and Ranch — Southern Agriculturist, 
318 Murfreesboro Road, Nashville "00. Pub- 
lished by Farm and Ranch Pub. Co. Est. 
1869. Editor: T. J. Anderson. Bi page, 7x 
10%; 3 cols., 214. Published h prec. in 
2 editions. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. Agency 
na -2. nae ye ree ae, Rates— 
omplete edition, 00; page, 
$3,038; Y% page, pa a8 eS Ba go Ise: 
counts start at $35,4 


® A 











Farm J 1 and Country Gentleman, 230 
W. Washington Sq., Philadel _ 5. Pub- 
lished by Farm Journal, Inc. Est. 1877. Edi- 


tor . P. Streeter. Subscri tion, $1. Type 

ge, 723x103; 3 cols., 214. Published month- 
¥. Black & white forms dlose 5 weeks prec. 
gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,532,260. 
Rates—l page, $10,500; fractions, pro rata. 
Discounts: 6 pages, 3%; 12 pages, 4%; 24 
pages, 5%. Rates for 4 regional editions on 
request. 





Farm Quarterly, 7 E. ma 2 *. Cincinnati 10. 
Published by F. W. b. ‘Co. Est. 1946. 
Editor: R. J. MaGiinnis Ba $2. Type 
page, 8xll!4; 3 cols., ala. Published quar- 
terly, March 5. Forms close 62 days Ties. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 20 
Rates—1 ge, $1,950; a page, $1,340; 1 
page, $1,010; 1/3 page, $680. 


@® A 


The Farmer, 55 E. 10th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Published by Webb Pub. Co. Est. 1gs2. Edi- 
tor: Berry H. Akers. crag tion, Type 
e, 9/exl4; 4 cols., 2'/. ipion ‘ist and 
ad Saturday. Forms 1s “15 days bear, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Rates—1 page, $1,998; fractions, pro rata. 
Combination ‘ncevants thru Midwest Farm 








Idaho Granger, P. O. Box 211, Caldwell, 
Idaho. Published by Idaho State Grange. 
Est. 1926. an aay editor: H. sy item @ Sub- 
seripeon, Pe page, 101/;x151; 5 cols., 
rhe Biss Sth, orms close Ist. Agenc 
5 Site 15-2. Circulation, 5,702. Rates— 
page, $141.05; fractions, pro rata. 


Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark 

Be 2. Published by National Live 

E 1922. Editor: Jack Sam- 

ae ge ‘50c. Type page, 9/x13; 
Agency discounts, 1 < Ee. 

Rates—l page, $1,638; frac- 
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ircu- 





Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln 1, Neb. Published 
os temeyer. a Co. Est. les9. Editor: Carl 
eitemeyer. Su scription, Type page, 
Published Ist and 3rd Sat- 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency 
15-2. Circulation, 119,922. Rates— 


l page, ‘$1,058.40; fractions, pro rata. 


AP 





Iowa Farm and Home Register, 715 Locust 
St., Des Moines 4. Published by The Register 
and Tribune Co. Type page, 1034xl5y%: 5 
cols., 2/. Published Wea Sunday. Forms close 
18 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Farm 
and rural cire., (from e.. records) 229,852. 
Rates—1l page, $1,350; fractions, pro rata. 


@ AP 


Kansas Farmer, 8th & ag oe Streets, To- 
peka, Kan. Published b Res tte ge 
tions, Inc. Est. 1863. E itor Li ero 
- Subscription, 50c. & 
1312; 4 cols., oYe, nd ty i "nd ard ‘Sat. 
Forms close 15 rec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Chetionen’ t 47 . Rates—l page, $874; 
fractions, pro rata. 








Kentucky Farmer, P. O. Box 210, Middletown, 
Ky. Published by ob ag Home Journal, 
Inc. Est. 1865. Editor: J. O —e Subscri 

tion, aK! Type page, 9Yex14; 4 cols., 2). 

Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 125,302. Rates—l 
page, $980; fractions, pro rata. 





Maine Farmer and Homemaker, 22 Monument 
Square, Portland. Published by Maine Pubs. 
Est. 1946. Editor: W. H. Bruce. Subscription, 
50c. pipe By page, 10!4x16; 5 cols., 2’’. Pub- 
lished t. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 16,276. Rates—1l 
page, $336; fractions, pro rata. 


@ A 


Michigan Farmer, 1010 ye Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, O. Published_ by Cope -Harman- 
Slocum, Inc. Est. 1843. Editor: on Grinnell. 
canoes tion, $1. Type page, 9x135/7; 4 cols., 
2%. Published Ist and 3rd Saturday. Forms 
close A days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 143,009. Rates—l page, $1,075.20; 


fractions, pro rata. 








Paper Unit. 


The Farmer-Stockman, 500 N. Broadway, 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla. Published by Okla- 
homa Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Editor: Ferdie Deer- 
ing. Subscription, 35c. big ge, 7 og 
3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close lst 
yore. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
431,777. Rates—l page, $1,500; fractions, pro 


rata. 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. Comprised of The Farmer, 
Nebraska Farmer, Prairie Farmer, Wallace's 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead and Wisconsin 
pg and Farmer. Published semi- 
oe , mpeney discounts, 15- 2. Circulation, 

ates—l pase. $7,325; Y2 page, 








@ AK 


Florida Grower and Rancher, 1306 Grand 
Central Ave., Tampa z Ra ee by Florida 
Grower Press, Inc. 1908. Subscription, 
$1. Type pa pape. ancl "Published Ist. Forms 
close 5th. ency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 27,357. Rates—l page, $442; fractions, 


pro rata. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Pub- 

lished by W. D. Hoard & Sons Co. Est. tos 

Editor: . D.. Knox. Subscription, §1. 

gage. § 91/gx13; 4 cols., 2'/. Rublished ith and 
Forms close 25 days prec. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 327,718. Rates—1l 

Ra e, $2,184; fractions, pro rata. 

olor, 10%. 





$00 000; Vs page, $2,031 
AP 


Missouri Ruralist, 8th & Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kans. Published by Ca pect Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1856. Editor: Cordell penoan. Subscri 
tion, 50c. Ty page, 9xl3l,; 4 cols., 21/5 
Hp some 2nd and 4th’ Saturday. Forms close 

5 days ates Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
ian 172. Rates—l page, $912; fractions, 
pro rata. 


@ AP 


Montana Farmer-Stockman, Great Falls, Mont. 
Published by The Montana Farmer, Inc. Est. 
1 Editor: Lester Cole. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, vee 4 4 cols. mee, ublished 
lst and 15th. Forms close ys prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. (ei 34,790 

Rates—l page, $378; fractions, pro rata. 





New England Homestead, Myrick Bids. 

3, Mass. Published by New oe 
Est. 1855. Editor: 

son. Subscription, 60c. Type page, 9x 

Published 2nd and 4th Sabender. Forms 

12h 15 days ree. PS seme Sroem, 15-2. 


page, $1,120. ee * $75. 


AP 


Rates—$1.60 per line; 1 





& Ranch, Farm Bureau 
Bldg., Las Cruces, N. M. Published by New 
Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau. Est. 1944. 
. Leyendecker. Subscription, $2. 
Type_ page, Sexe 


Times tb 9, s89. 


New Mexico Farm 


aq ies Page Page 


7 07 59.40 30.38 


4 cols., 2%. Published 
gh discounts, 15-2. 


67.50 34.43 





Ohio Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 

land 14, O. Published by Capper-Harman- 

1848. Editor: Earl W. Mc- 

. Specie, $l. Type pe page, 9x13-5/7; 
4 cols., 2!/. ina ished Ist” and 3 

ars Fare: Agency discounts, 


Slocum, Inc. Est. 


"eae, pro rata. 


AP 


rd Saturday. 
. Rates—l page, §$1,- 





Oregon Farmer, Review Bldg., Spokane “4 
Wash. Published by Cowles Pub. Co. Est 
ion 160° T bongs Cecil Hagen. Sub- 

2% & Axi3t 2; 4 cols., 
‘ist — 


agency” discounts, 15-2. 


Her pro ey 


ursday. Forms 


Rates—l1 page, $551.88; 





e Bulletin, 1135 S. E. Salmon 
Published by Oregon State 


fe inher, 5 cols., 2". Published 
Forms close 5 days rec. — 
cy p etic 15-2. Circulation, 14.328 326. Rates 


—l page, $336.35; fractions, pro rata. 


ditor: L. H. Milliman. 





Pennsylvania Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland 14, O. Published by Capper-Har- 
=a — Ee 1877. a. wen 
ilpin. Su scription ge, 9x 
Published ont pa ge 

Forms close 15 days fuee: Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 144, 

ions, pro rata. 


AP 


4th Saturday. 
. Rates—l page, §1,- 





Poultry Tribune, 
by Watt Pub. =. 


page, 7xl0\4; 3 cols., 
| Bk pee in 5 regional edi- 


15-2. ae complete, edition 
com lete ed rong pO ge, $1, 900; ap 


i 2 page, $1, 050; ts page, $7 


AK 


Morris, Ill. Published 
Editor: M. R. Dunk. Su 


Ist. Agency discourse: 
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Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. Published by — Farmer Pub. 
Co. Est. 1841. Editor: Paul C. Johnson. Sub- 
scription, §1. 25. Type page, 9Nex13; 4 cols., 
2. Published semi-monthly. Forms close 15 
days prec. date of issue. Agency discounts, 
ag Eirculation, 390,569. Rates—l page, §2,- 
329.60; fractions, pro rata. 


Southern Planter, 234 Governor St., 
9, Va. Published by Southern Planter Pub. 
Paul D. Sandars. 
Subscription, 50c. Type page, 9x12l/2; 
Agency discounts, 
—" page, $1, '875; Yo page, $980. ‘We or 
49 





@ AP 


Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th St., Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. Published _by Progressive Farmer 
Co. Est. 1886. Editor: Clarence Poe. Subscrip- 
tion, 50c. Five sectional editions: Carolina- 
Va., Ga.-Ala.-Fla., Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va., Miss.- 
ae. Texas. Type page, 93/gx12!/; 4 cols., 
2i/,. Published monthly. Forms close 15th 2nd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, all 
editions, 1314, 882. Rates—l page, $5,600; 
fractions, ba rata. 





Record Stockman, 4244 Steele St., Denver 16. 
Published by Record Stockman, Inc. Est. — 
Editor: M. . Hale. Subscription, $7. Typ 
page, 1534x20; 8 cols 12 Published 
Thursday. Forms close Tues. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,512. Rates—l 
page, $672; fractions, pro rata. 





pe page, FHoei0’, 
weeks prec. month. Forms close ISth 
month. Agency discounts, 
1,305,456. Rates—1 , 
4 os $3,040; 1/2 page, $2,670; 1/3 page, 





Turkey World, Mt. 


Subscription, $2. Ty “ 
i i orms close 13th. Agency 


; % page, $300; ‘Yo page, $230; 





@ 


Rural New Yorker, 333 W. 30th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. Published by Rural Pub. Co. 
Est. 1850. pee: William F. Berghold. Sub- 
scription, 50c. TYPé page, 9x14; cols., 2)/. 
yp meso Ist and 3rd Saturday. Forms close 

2 days prec. a wd discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
aie 1,740. Rates—l page, $1,960; frac- 
tions, pro rata. 
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Wash. Published by Cowles Pub. Co. Est. 
1880. Managing Editor: i 
scription, $1.50. Type pa 
4. Published Ist and 3rd Th ureday. Forms 
rec. Agency discounts, 


@® APR, 


Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 19]2 
Grand Ave., Des Moines 5, Ia. Published - 
James M. Pierce Corp. Est. 1885. Editor: A. 
Thompson. Subscription, $1. Type page, dy 
14; 4 cols., 2%. Published Ist and 3rd Sat- 
urday. Forms close 15 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 308,213. liatee—t 
page, $1,842.40: fractions, pro rata. 


Washington Farmer, Review Bldg., Spokane 
8. Published by Cowles Pub. Co. Est. 1884. 
Managing editor: Cecil Hagen. Subscription, 
$1.50. Type page, yaa ly 4 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished Ist and 3rd hure ay. Forms close 1S 
days pres. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, 80,171. Rates—1l page, $824.04; fractions, 
pro rata. 








Weekly Star Farmer, Kansas City 8, Mo. Pub- 
lished by Kansas City Star Co. Est. 1890. 
— Roderick Turnbull. Subscription, 50c. 

page, 15!/x22; 8 cols., 1%. Published 
Wei dnesday. Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 427,927. Rates, 3 
editions—1 PR io’ $4,435.20; 1/2 page, $2,217. 60; 


4 page, $1 
AP 


Western Farm Life, P. O. Box 299, Denver 1, 
Colo. Published by Western Farm Life Pub. 
Co. Est. 1898. Man. ed.: Philip Patterson. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 9!/4x14; 4 cols., 
2\4,. Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 15 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 150.687. Rates—l page, $1,293.60; frac- 
tions, pro rata. 


@® AP 


Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 1125 6th 
St., Racine, Wis. Published by Wisconsin 
Farmer Company. Est. 1849. Editor: 
Voskuil. par Be te $1. Type page, Vex] 4: 
4 cols. Published Ist and 3rd Saturday. Forms 
close 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 200,292. Rates—l page, $1,372; 
fractions, pro rata. 
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Farm Operating Equipment 


Lowered inventories, political ‘‘off-year’’ seen 


as factors in improved equipment sales 


CURRENT TRENDS 


@ BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR 1957, 
with improvement seen in every 
sector of the industry — that is the 
trend foreseen late in 1956 by econ- 
omists in the farm operating equip- 
ment field. Their average predic- 
tion showed an anticipated 10% to 
20% increase over 1956 sales totals 
of approximately $1.14 billion. 


Two factors are cited as the prin- 
cipal bases for this optimistic view: 
a reduction during the last half of 
1956 in inventories of finished goods 
at both the manufacturer and retail 
level, which reduces pressure to ob- 
tain volume at lower prices, and 
improved farmer psychology, be- 
cause 1957 is politically an “off- 
year.” 


In addition, industry authorities 
have noted that biennial emphasis 
on farm legislation, coincident with 
Congressional election campaigns, 
tends to make for an alternating 
cycle of good and bad years. They 
point out also that no major labor 
contracts in the field are due for 
negotiation this year, which will 
help to stabilize costs and remove 
anxiety about the ability of manu- 
facturers to deliver goods to meet 
the demands of the trade. 


Most experts foresee that more 
wheel type farm tractors will be 
sold at retail this year and that re- 
tail sales are likely to exceed fac- 
tory shipments for the first time 
in recent years, Serious inventory 
difficulties were encountered dur- 
ing the twelve-month period from 
mid-1955 to mid-1956, but this 
shortcoming is not expected to be 
repeated this year. Inventories of 
130,000 to 160,000 units will not be 
considered excessive, because farm 
tractors are now being made avail- 
able to burn at least three types of 
fuel, with four types of front axle 
and with two types of clearances. 


While an average 5% price in- 
crease went into effect throughout 
the industry on Sept. 1, 1956, it is 
pointed out that 1957’s average 
price per belt horsepower is only 


$40, compared to $43 during the 
base period, 1947-49. 

Of special interest to the farm 
equipment dealer is the develop- 
ment of liquid mixed fertilizers, 
now being turned out by some 250 
manufacturers in 26 states. Al- 
though it is not new in principle, 
this practice of applying liquid fer- 
tilizer containing two or more of the 
major plant foods, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash, has_ recently 
gained rapid acceptance among the 
nation’s farmers. Development of 
application equipment, so designed 
as to have several uses over the 
seasons, is foreseen, with the even- 
tual emergence of an applicator that 
will sell for under $500 while pro- 
viding adequate operating charac- 
teristics, durability and versatility. 

During the past year, equipment 
for shelling, drying, handling and 
storing corn as a continuous on- 
the-farm operation has been devel- 
oped by a number of corn-belt 
farm equipment dealers as a profit- 
able line. Production of such equip- 
ment on a price level that the aver- 


age farmer can afford has now 
reached a volume that makes it 
possible for farmers to own their 
own drying facilities and equip- 
ment --for handling and_ storing 
shelled grain, 

Dealers throughout the nation’s 
farm areas have stepped up pro- 
motion of the following products, 
many of which have been specifi- 
cally designed for new farming 
practices that continue to gain 
widespread acceptance: 

e Irrigation equipment. Pumps, 
motors, engines, controls, tubing, 
sprinklers, valves and _ fittings, 
dams, syphon tubes, moving de- 
vices. 

@ Materials handling equipment. 
Automatic feed grinding and blow- 
ing units, conveyor belts, augers, 
elevators, scoops, loaders, unload- 
ers, hoists, control panels and de- 
vices. 

e Crop conditioning and storage 
units. Heating units, bins, fans, 
blowers. 

e Farm instruments. Crop and 
soil moisture testing devices, gages, 
flow meters, liquid level controls, 
engine operation monitors, running 
time meters, tachometers, auto- 
matic starting circuits, cut-off 
switches for high temperature or 
low pressure, sequence _ timers, 
counters. 





Wy FAVORABLE OR PLUS FACTORS 


No substantial political controversies are an- 
ticipated. 
Farm prog 


and legislati reasonably 





Law of averages favors return to more nor- 
mal weather, principally rainfall. 


Cash income from marketings up 3 to 5 per 
cent from expected 1956 total. 

Liquid assets, current indebtedness and 
earnings outlook favorable to credit exten- 
sion if required. 

Moderate rise expected in farm price parity 
ratio. 


$43 





Greater industry ti in g Pp 

tion schedules nearer to demand expected 
than in past four seasons. 

A reduction in the last half of 1956 of the 
industry's finished goods paveuhers. 
Production costs reasonably stabilized for 
both farm and as? products. ; 
No labor contracts up for renewal at major 
factories. 

Recent reorganization in almost all factory 
sales departments very likely means more 
effective selling in the field. 

Least effective dealers have now been 
weeded out. 





Factors Influencing the 1957 Business Outlook 


Farmer Psychology 


Farmer Buying Power 


Farm and Busine 


WH UNFAVORABLE OR MINUS FACTORS 


Product price increases. 

Belief that industry has improved its posi- 
tion more than agriculture in past three or 
four seasons. 

Distaste for debt. 


Higher interest rates. 
Depressive effect on prices of carryover 
stocks in government and on-farm storage. 


ss Management 

Commpenetivety large recapitalization re- 
quired to reduce substantially farm operat- 
ing costs and to reduce unit cost of farm 
roduction. 

elief that benefits of newer models are 
more than offset by capital outlays to ac- 
quire. 

Comparatively low value placed on labor 
time by most farmers. 

— and willingness to defer capital out- 
ays. 

Continued operation of most factories at 
only a fraction of economical capacity. 
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Farm Operating Equipment 





e Sprayers, dusters and farm 
chemicals, New chemicals (liquid 
and granular) for insect and dis- 
ease control. 

@ Lawn, garden and light farm 
equipment. Power lawn mowers, 
garden tractors, power tillers, pow- 
er saws, sprinklers, composters, leaf 
sweepers. 

e Dairy farm equipment. Farm 
bulk tank ccolers, pipe line milkers, 
sanitary supplies. 

e Grassland equipment. Pasture 
renovators, seeders, packers, ferti- 
lizers, balers, choppers, forage har- 
vesters, wagons. 

Farm machinery and equipment 
is used in agricultural production, 
in soil preparation, planting, culti- 
vation, spraying and dusting, har- 
vesting, and in preparing crops for 
market, Special purpose equipment 
is also used for farm dairy, poul- 
try, barn, barnyard and farm trans- 
portation. 

Many companies produce highly 
specialized items of equipment. 
Others concentrate their activities 
in the production of related group- 
ings of equipment such as soil prep- 
aration or hay tools. 

The domestic distribution of farm 
equipment is handled by approxi- 
mately 25,000 dealers, who also pro- 
vide repair servicing. 

There are about 1,500 manufac- 
turing plants, more than half of 
which are located in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. Ac- 
cording to latest available figures, 
Illinois alone is responsible for pro- 
ducing about 30% of the country’s 
total output. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


During the fourth quarter of 1956, 
shipments of selected products of 
farm machines and equipment to- 
talled as follows: 

Combines, 3,618 units; forage 
harvesters, 1,969 units; pick up hay 
balers, 12,151 units; mechanical 
farm dairy installations, 27,696 
units. 

In general, total estimated value 
of shipments of selected classes of 
products of farm machines and 
equipment was lower for the last 
quarter of 1956 than for the similar 
period of the preceding year, and 
1956 cumulative totals were also 
below comparable 1955 figures. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


As of mid-1956, an estimated in- 
ventory of mechanical equipment 
on American farms appeared as 
follows: 


MN IN = op ghutaicnghesinternnn viyahcndanbiis 
Tractors, crawler 
OND, [TONE Si raisons 
Trucks am 
Autos 
Combines 
Corn pickers 
Pick-up balers 
Forage harvesters ..... 
Row-crop binders 
Side delivery rakes 

Source: Implement & 


4,320,000 











Farm equipment manufacturers 
normally use more than 2,200,000 
tons of steel, more than 20,000 tons 
of copper and more than 15,000 tons 
of aluminum each year. The manu- 
facturers also buy large quantities 
of assemblies and components — 
radiators, clutches, gears, axles, 
stampings, batteries, tires and the 
like which they use in assembling 
farm machines. 


Cumulative Production and Shipments of Selected Harvesting and 
Haying Machines and Mechanical Farm Dairy Equipment 


Januvary-December 1956* 
(Number of units) 


Type of farm equipment 
Combines (harvester-threshers) 


Pull-type 
6 feet and under 


Shipments 


Production Total Domestic Export 





14,496 13, 
15,082 1 


‘ 





Over 6 feet 


Self-propelled 
fo feet and under 
Over 10 feet ... 





Corn pickers 
Drawn. ..... 





Mounted or semi-mounted and self-propelled a 


Forage harvester (field ensilage cutters and field 


hay choppers) - basic machine 
Cotton pickers and cotton strippers 


Pick-up hay balers 
Wire 


4,834 
9,078 


12,284 
22,354 


22,421 21,430 
(d) 3,261 (7) 


5,242 994 





Twine 





Mechanical farm dairy installation 


Pumping outfits - portable and stationary ............ 


Pail-type milking machine 
Suspended units 


6,252 ' 
59,537 58,394 ; 9,554 


28,799 28,029 i 4,865 
67,956 67,709 , 9,268 





Floor type (single and double units ) 


Pipeline milker units (individual clusters) ............ ie 


*Preliminary. 


20,189 19,399 ; 3,413 
15,052 


4Withheld to avoid disclosing figures of individual companies. 


“Data for a few cotton pickers and cotton strippers re 


rted as shipped for export are 


included with domestic shipments to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
Source: Facts for Industry Series, U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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14,797 : 466 


The retail dealers overhaul and 
service more than a million tractors 
each year and account for about 
$1.2 billion in parts sales in addi- 
tion to dealers’ income from sales of 
new and used farm equipment. 
Such parts include pistons and 
rings, gaskets, V-belts, spark plugs, 
oil filters, clutch facings, brake lin- 
ings and other replacement parts 
needed for farm machines and trac- 
tors. 

As in the automotive field, deal- 
ers maintain shop facilities to re- 
pair and service the machines they 
sell. Such equipment includes shop 
tools and such shop machinery as 
hoists, jacks, electric drills, lathes, 
compressors, welding equipment 
and so forth, Value of such equip- 
ment now in dealers’ shops has 
been estimated at over $117.5 million 
and dealers are said to spend about 
$15 million per year on new shop 
tools and equipment. 

Farm equipment dealers are also 
expanding their lines with such 
things as farm freezers, appliances, 
water systems, irrigation equip- 
ment, stationary engines, electric 
light plants, welders, poultry and 
dairy equipment and the like. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
AND SELLS 


There are an estimated 32,696 re- 
tail outlets for farm equipment, 
with about 25,000 of these ordinarily 
considered to be farm equipment 
dealers. 

The so-called “full-line” farm 
equipment manufacturers such as 
Harvester and Minneapolis-Moline 
wholesale through company-owned 
and operated branch houses which 
distribute directly to independent 
franchised dealers. The dealers in 
turn sell at retail to farmers. Block- 
men (salesmen) representing the 
full-line manufacturers call on the 
retailers and advise them on their 
business operations. 

The smaller manufacturers, espe- 
cially specialty manufacturers, usu- 
ally distribute through independent 
farm equipment jobbers who con- 
tact dealers in their territories. A 
few concerns deal directly with 
dealers, eliminating the jobber. 

Parts manufacturers and sellers 
of shop tools, supplies and equip- 
ment who want to sell to dealers as 
an end market can achieve distri- 
bution through automotive jobbers 
who call on the farm equipment 
trade. These are usually the same 
jobbing outlets used by the auto- 
motive manufacturers. 

Manufacturers of basic materials 
and components who’ want to sell 
to the manufacturers. themselves 
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Farm Markets 


more evidences of 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR’S 


leadership in the 
Farm Equipment Field 








IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR was the ONLY 50 per cent MORE industry people sub- 
farm equipment publication to increase ad- scribed to I&T during the last six months of 
vertising volume in 1956. Other books the year than the second book. (See ABC 


dropped from 100 to 167 pages! Statements, 12-31-56.) 


; As usual I&T LEADS the field in subscrip- 
Nearly 80 per cent of ALL advertisers used tion renewal. 
space in I&T. That’s one-third more than the 
second book! 
we I&T delivers the leading ABC paid circula- 
I&T carried 266 “‘one book” advertisers — tion in eight basic geographical regions and 
& nearly TWICE the total of both other books tops the field in U. S. coverage. 
combined! 


@) I&T offers the top coverage of farm equip- 
ment manufacturers with its ABC paid and 


Q I&T published 405 MORE pages of advertis- 
“Directed Distribution”. 


ing than the second book and 1,110 MORE 
ad pages than the third book! 


I&T leads them all in total net paid circula- 
tion and in dealer-jobber circulation! 


IMPLEMENT 
s TRACTOR Tops in the Farm Equipment Field by Every Media Standard 





1014 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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often employ manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives or sales engineers. 

One study of the “average deal- 
er” sets his sales volume at $177,- 
000; number of new tractors sold at 
23; number of used tractors sold at 
18; number of employes 6, of whom 
2 are salesmen. Nearly all — 98% 
— represent one long-line company 
and 82% handle specialty products 
of short line companies. Forty per 
cent handle farm equipment exclu- 
sively, 38% handle autos and 
trucks, and 91% operate a service 
shop. Average shop equipment 
owned is worth $4,700. 

More than 50% of farm equip- 
ment dealers sell corn  shellers, 
tires, power lawn mowers, rotary 
hoes, stalk cutters, tractor cabs and 
heaters, tractor front end loaders, 
tractor seats, and wagons and be- 
tween 40% and 50% also sell barn 
equipment, corn cribs, electric mo- 
tors, farm fence, grain bins, wagon 
unloaders and wood sawing equip- 
ment, 

Over 50% sell anti-freeze, baling 
wire and twine, corn planters, en- 
silage blowers, manure spreaders, 
oil filters, tire chains and tire bat- 
teries. Between 40% and 50% sell 
lubricating equipment, post hole 
diggers and spraying and dusting 
chemicals. 

The following table analyzes dis- 
tribution patterns in the farm 
equipment market: 

Tractors Implements 

Channel - 4 % 
Direct to farmers from 

manufacturers .................. 0.3 1.5 
Manufacturers—to branch 

houses or wholesalers 

ae UES ree 
Manufacturers to dealers 
Industrial users. .................- 

Export for foreign use .... 


Mail order houses 
Farmer cooperatives 


Source: Farm Equipment Retailing 


Sources: Farm Equipment Re- 
tailing; Farm Implement News; Im- 
plement and Tractor; U. S. Bureau 
of the Census; U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research mate- 
rial. 

Farm Equipment Retailing: 


T-1. The 1955 Cost of Doing Business 
Survey. 18-page annual report shows 
sales, margins, inventories, expenses and 
related information on tractor and farm 
equipment dealers throughout the 
United States giving the national and 
regional pictures of their operation in 4 
sales volume groups. 

T-2. The 1956 Cost of Doing Business 
Survey. Most current study, same as 
above. 


T-3. Sales Planning Program. 4-page re- 
print in chart form shows percentage of 
farm equipment retailers handling each 
of 89 items. Indicates best sales months 
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for each of these items on a national 
basis throughout the calendar year. 

T-4. Advertising Guide for the Farm 
Equipment Retailer. 40-page booklet to 
assist retailers with general or special 
advertising efforts, budgeting, use of 
media etc. 

T-5. Survey on Spray Equipment. 

Canadian Farm Implements: 

T-6. Farm Machinery Ownership in 
Canada. Leaflet gives annual estimate of 
number of tractors, combines and thresh- 
ers owned on Canadian farms as of 
January 1, 1957. Also gives sales by 
year. 

T-7. Power Farm Machinery Sales in Can- 
ada. Folder gives sales in 1956 and 
previous years of tractors, combines, 
swathers, threshers, field balers, forage 
harvesters in Canada and comparative 
sales over past 25 years. 

Farm Implement News: 

T-8. Production and Sales of Tractors and 
Farm Machinery. Annual Sept. 10 issue 
of publication gives production and 
sales of tractors and farm machinery 
for preceding year and estimates of trac- 
tors and principal farm machines on 
farms by states as of Jan. 1. Available 
only to advertising agencies and prospec- 
tive advertisers. 

T-9. Annual Buyer's Guide. Lists farm 
equipment manufacturers in the US., 
and lines currently in production. Avail- 
able only to advertising agencies and 
manufacturers’ selling farm equipment 
industry. 

T-10. Jobbers and Manufacturers’ Agents. 
List of farm equipment jobbers and 
manufacturers’ agents. Available only to 
advertising agencies and manufacturers 
interested in distribution of this type. 

Implement & Tractor: 

T-11. Implement & Tractor Annual Statis- 


tical Number. Statistical issue of publi- 
cation contains data and charts on farm 


mechanization; trends; exports; farmers’ 
investments in equipment; forecasts of 
future markets; statistics on major types 
of equipment on farms, as reported in 
1955 Census of Agriculture on county 
and state basis. 


T-12. Pulse. Monthly data sheet gives in- 
dustry index figures, tractor production, 
retail sales, farm income, and outlook 
for farm equipment sales. 

T-13. The IGT Product File. File gives 
data on all types of farm equipment; 
manufacturers of each product; data on 
parts; director of manufacturers’ agents 
and jobbers. 

T-14. Implement & Tractor Media File. 
File folder contains market information 
on the farm equipment field and media 
data on the publication. 

Capper’s Farmer: 

T-15. Report on Automotive Equipment 
and Supplies. Details about ownership, 
year model, year of purchase, new or 
used, repairs, etc., are included for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, stationary or 
mounted engines and power lawn mow- 
ers. Information was also gathered on 
farm use of LP-gas. 


T-16. Report on Farm Equipment, Service 
Buildings, Fertilizer & Irrigation. Shows 
ownership and purchases in the last 
twelve months for farm machinery and 
equipment; ownership and purchases in 
the last five years for farm buildings 
(including pre-fabricated farm _build- 
ings); and information on fertilizers, 
irrigation and fencing. The next major 
purchase planned for the farm is also 
presented in the report. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Farm Equipment Institute, 608 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5. 

Farm Equipment Wholesalers  Assn., 
1011 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1. 

National Retail Farm Equipment Assn., 
1014 Locust St., St. Louis 1. 
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..ein the 2-billion-dollar 
farm equipment industry 


The experience of Farm Implement News — the lead- 
ing publication in the farm equipment industry since 
1882—has long been recognized by the industry. And 
long-time advertisers in FIN have often seen this 
experience reflected in sales. 


New advertisers, too, can take advantage of FIN’s 
experience to build their sales. 


The three big buying groups in the farm equip- 
ment field are farm equipment dealers, jobbers, and 
manufacturers. The average farm equipment dealer 
reaches a sales volume of more than $250,000 an- 
nually, with some dealers reaching toward the million 
dollar mark. These progressive, live-wire dealers look 
for merchandising and management ideas in the adver- 
tising and editorial pages of Farm Implement News. 


Farm Implement News also rates tops among job- 
bers and manufacturers. In inner manufacturing cir- 
cles, FIN has paid circulation not achieved by other 
publications. It has always been the industry’s lead- 
ing publication in readership and prestige. 


Your advertising sells more in Farm Implement 
News... the most experienced magazine in the farm 
equipment field. 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS 


608 S. DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Here's experience 
that increases 
advertising power 
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Market Penetration 


Farm Implement News provides the leading 
circulation in the farm equipment field. 

Farm Implement News provides paid and sup- 
plemental circulation to engineers and executives 
in plants and factories which manufacture 98 per- 
cent of the farm equipment in the United States. 

Paid circulation coverage includes more than 
70 percent of the farm equipment retailers and 
wholesalers in the United States. 

Nationwide surveys have shown that Farm Im- 
plement News is the best-read publication in the 
field among farm equipment dealers. 


Editorial Achievement 


Farm Implement News is the most quoted publi- 
cation in the field. It is often referred to as the 
Bible’ of the farm equipment industry. 

Farm Implement News has taken a major part 
in pioneering editorially every important develop- 
ment in the farm equipment industry. 

Farm Implement News won six consecutive an- 
nual awards presented by the National Safety 
Council for Exceptional Service to Safety on the 
Farm. 





Service to Advertisers 


An important part of our business is helping 
advertisers, and others interested in advertising, 
measure product potential in the farm equipment 
field. In addition, Farm Implement News will gladly 
undertake market studies and service for interested 
advertisers. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





Agricultural Engineering, 420 Main St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. Published by Am. Society of 
a Engineers. Est. 1920. Editor: 
at Basselman. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
eat Toth. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
pore 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,008; gross, 7.320. Agricultural 
engineers of state and federal agencies serv- 
ing agriculture, 1,723; development and de- 
sign engineers of farm equipment mfrs., 
1,725; other engineers, 632; others, 2,059. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 ‘$215.00 $205.00 $150.60 $130. 00 
6 205.00 140.0 00 
12 : F 130. 00 110. 00 

4A red, $60; others, $80; bleed, 10%. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Agricultural Engineers Yearbook, 420 Main 

St., St. Joseph, Mich. iS ae page, 7x10; 2 and 

3 cols. Published April Forms close Feb. 1. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

4.849. | ota page, $200; 24 page, $180; VA 
ge, $120; 1/3 page, $110. Red, $60; others, 
; bleed, 10%. 





Agricultural Leaders aed 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2. Published L. Mast, Jr. Est. 
1919. - size Selle. T Type page, 7xl0!/,; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist except Aug. and 

Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, aw ross, 31,755. Extension 
agents, U. Dept. of Agriculture, 9,858; vo- 
mies aden: & $ ffice of Education, 

ho state oe staffs, 2,821; others, 


. ar page, $520; % 
page, $202, "hs page,, S10 UE Sage™ $142. 
outer, $75; bleed, 10 


Vp 


County Agents Directory & Reference Book, 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Published _by 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest. Est. 1915. Edi- 
tor: 73 a Mast, Jr. Se a = Oe 
size, 6x’ ype x73/4; aa 4 
Published Feb. og ey close J Jan. 15. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, eae 5,326; 
gross, 5,818. 

ey page, $255; 12 page, $140; 4 
age, 
Red, ‘< bleed, 10%. 





Eastern Dealer, 1228 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
7. Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8'/gx 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
aoe nT Page ah P hy P hy P 
imes fot ‘a age ar 
1 $11 $ 0.00 $7500 § 58.00 
a 00 
80 00 67.50 
4K a $40; pled, $15. 





Electricity on the Farm. 
See Electrical. 





Farm Equipment Retailing. 2340 Hampton 
Ave., St. Louis 10. Published by Farm Equi 
ment Retailing, Inc. Est. 1946. cy ams Bix 
1114. Type page, 7x10; and cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 5th. Bo an oe 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 21,958; gross, 24,237. Dealers, 
16,624; mfrs.‘ & jobbers’ spe 2,550; jobbers, 
a | Boge oe. 2 oF Rat wg me 
imes fer Pa e age 

1 us 5.00 fies. 00 $125.00 

6 a0. 115.00 

12 270. 00 a0. 60 14s. i 110.00 


4A acters, $75; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 241. 





Farm Power. 
See Electrical. 
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Better Farmi Methods. Sandstone Bldg. 
Mount Morris 2, Ill. Published by Watt Pu 
Est. “Big Tae es Herbert L. ce 
rim size, xlll/, ‘x101/4: 
cols., 2!/,. ublished Ist. , foun close 
Agency acca 15-2. 

Circulation, 32.774: gross, 34,940. Vocation- 
al agriculture workers, 11,650; soil conserva- 
tion workers, extension service and 
experiment stations, 13,413; financial ad- 
308 Ne Rates—1 page, $575; 2/3 page, 

Pen $315; 1/3 page, ‘0. 
on a, $75; bleed, 16%. 





Buyer's Guide with Implement Repair Infor- 
mation, is the April 25 issue of Farm Imple- 
ment News, whose one-time or contract rates 


apply. 





oor te Digest, 416 E. State St., Ithaca, 
Y. Published by Roy ae Park, Inc. Est. 
1539. Subscription, $3.50. page, 7x10; 3 
214. Published seals. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 6,823; gross, 7,211. Rates 


Ti Vy P Vy P. 
a a 4 a0.b0 8 eS%6 
: “iss 60.00 


53. 3 55.00 
Susederd sting “a3, bleed, 10%. 


1 5163 80 





Gousr Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher, 317 N. Broad 
Philade ee 7. Published by Ware Bros. 
ro Est. 1945. Editor: Gordon L. Berg. Trim 
sive, 81/.x111/2. Type page, 7x1014; 3 cols., 214. 
blished th prec. Forms close 5th. Agency 
pom 15-2. 

Circulation, 29,613; oss, 31,225. County 
agents, 9,251; vocational agriculture teachers, 
12,101; experiment stations, 3,088; soil con- 
ee service, 3,048; others, 2,363. Rates 


$485; ge, $325; 2 page, 
9282.40, %, Vy, page, $1 ; 
Standard red, $75; Sioed: 10%. 
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Farm Implement News, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Est. 1882. Editor: E. J. Baker, Jr. 
Subscri <9 $3. Trim size, 8'/xlll4. Type 
page, 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th and 
P scan) close 3 weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 21,596; gross, 22,851. Dealers 
and jobbers, 17,571; mfrs., 2,034; mfrs. and 
jobbers representatives, 892; others, 850. 


i 1P 2, P 1 Y, P, 
— $355.00 $7588 ‘hs6 0 40.00 


12 
24 mat ‘O 18. 00 12: 00 
$30 colors, $65; matched colors, $150; bleed, 


ates— 


For additional data see page 239. 





Hardware & Farm Equipment 
See Hardware 





Implement & Tractor, 1014 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas sity 5, Mo. Published by Implement & 
ae Pubs., Inc. Est. 1886. Editor: George 
perorich. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Bllext ile, page, 7x10; and 3 cols. 
Published ‘ernightly, Saturday. Forms close 
4 weeks prec ener discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 22. gross, 24,163. Dealers 
and jobbers, 18,209; mfrs., 2,006; mfrs. and 
ners representatives, 1,581; others, 1,291. 
ates— 


i 1P 2 1 1 
= $345 00 bo Cate ‘he 4-00 413866 


26 6.00 218. ‘00 Maa ‘0 Ho. 00 
4A mani $5; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 237. 





Implement & Tractor Product File (1958 edi- 
tion), issued as the March 22, 1958, issue of 
Implement & Tractor. Forms close March 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $345; 
4 pages, $1,035; 8 pages, $1,610. Fractional 
pages same as Implement & Tractor. 


Northwest Farm uipment Journal. 101] 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1. Published 
by Estate of James C. Walker. Est. 1887. Sub. 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8/xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2:5. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, — e Circulation, 
sworn, 3,209; gross, 3,390. 


1P 2, P. — Pa VY P 
ee 10668 8 y 5395 & oR 
12 39. 2 Ba ‘0 18, 30 32 FY 
Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 





Poultry Supply World, 111 Maple Ave., Elm. 
hurst, III. “ ished my omg” Pub. Co. Est. 
Hr Editor: R. Dale Kel Trim size, 8lj,x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2¥/. Published 
lst. Forms close, 15th. Agency iscounts, 15- 
. Circulation, sworn, gross, 15,032, 
ates— 


Times 1Page % y Page 1/3 Page 
l $320.00 i726 da10) 09 $0 
12 300. 00 210.00 190. 00 1s a0 

4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Red Tractor fom. 1014 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. Published by Implement & 
Tractor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1916. Editor: P. L. 
Dumas. Controlled. Trim size, 67/xl0. T 
page, 51/;x8; 2 cols., 21/2. Published annu ae 
Forms close Aug. gency discounts, 15.8 
Flat Y ons. rate, $400; fractions, pro rata. 
Standard red, $85; bleed, 10%. 





Tractor Field Book, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Farm Implement ‘News 
Co. Est. 1916. = Bill santa. Re ye 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page 0; 2 and 3 
= Published Dec. Forms. fe Nov. 15. 
Agency discounts, 45-2. Circulation, sworn, 

Rates—1 pase, gone 2 page, $320; i, 


ge, $225; 4 115 
pacdood red, oe ‘bised, 18%. 





Western Farm - Published 251 Kearney St., 
San Francisco 8 lished by Western Farm 
Pubs., -Inc. Est. ditor: Ernest 
Weiner. Trim size, auetiye Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,274; gross, 5,033. Dealers and 
jobbers, 3,620; mfrs., 347; mfrs. and jobbers 
cope. 7 Be ae 2 th B 

imes fot age ‘a a 

$160. bi 0.00 $8 80.0 


1 $24 
6 20 9 

12 80.00 138 iy 100: 00 3 4 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 20%. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Western Farm ge 2 ee’ 
lished March 20. Forms close Feb F area 
and format same as Western Farm Equip- 
ment. 





CANADA 


: @ 


Canadian Farm Implements, 365 Bannatyne 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by — 
Advocate Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1904. Editor: A. A. 
Thomson. ag page, 714x10; 3 cols., 21. 
Published 15th. Forms close 4th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 
10,515. Dealers, m 
302. Rates— 


1Page 2%, Pa Page 1/3 Page 

$130.90 das t0 (3 96.00 $5 20 
12 142. 0 101: 00 o2- 85 rr w 

4A colors, $55, except red, $45; bleed, $25. 





fom.. 1956, 10,209; gross, 
rs. and dist., 9,867; others, 





Farm Equipment Dealer, 341 Church St., 
saute Ont. i sc Setter: Cc. A. Bokio- 
son. Trim size xlll4. Type page, 65x 
3 cols., 2!/. Pub lished 8th. Forms close Bit 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation onde 1956, 10,095; gross, TRS 
Dealers, mirs. , and distributors, 10,1] 
others, ‘102. Rates— 
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Red, $40; other colors, $55; bleed, $22. 
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NOW! REACH BOTH MARKETS 


~ INDUSTRIAL POWER 






































Elm.- 
Est. 
gl 
. EQUIPMENT 
032, 
a + FARM EQUIPMENT 
2. 
50 
; |] WITH ONE DEALER BOOK! 
t & ARPS RPS 
FE 
pe 
5-2 
ht. New Power Equipment Section Makes Farm Equipment PARTIAL LIST OF 
e Retailing Your Most Practical Buy POWER EQUIPMENT 
15, 
mn, As you know, more and more farm equipment dealers are recognizing the new sales PRODUCTS TO GET 
fh potential of industrial power equipment. To help them profit from this new potential, EDITORIAL 
every issue of FER has an entire editorial section devoted exclusively to this type of COVERAGE 
= equipment. Such coverage, a first in the field, enables you to reach both farm and 
industrial equipment markets with one dealer book ... Farm Equipment Retailing! BLADES, Rear and Front 
Mounted 
te; BULLDOZERS 
m HERE’S WHAT THE NEW SECTION MEANS... CONVEYORS 
0; ° BACKHOES 
th TO DEALERS: HOISTS and WINCHES 
id Market information to help lead dealers to power equipment users in their areas .. . IRRIGATION EQ. Pumps, 
. sales assistance to help them sell those prospects . . . product information to help deal- Sprinklers, Pipe, Etc. 
0 ers service power equipment . . . industry news to keep dealers up-to-date on current ar — & LEVELERS 
trends and developments. LOADERS, Scoop and Shovels 
MIXERS, Cement and Seed, 
TO POWER EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS: ete. 
MOWERS and CUTTERS 
3 Pinpointed editorials which tell your power equipment story to a sympathetic and POST HOLE DIGGERS 
: interested dealer audience . . . articles on industrial applications of your products POST DRIVERS 
. editorial pre-selling of industrial equipment. ROLLERS & COMPACTORS 
SAWS, Chain and Tractor 
Mounted 
TO ALL FER ADVERTISERS: Pi wcrencin 
More intense readership by all readers (your prospects) ... an even closer “kinship” pice eg 
between America's top farm equipment dealers and THEIR publication. The New vs ears 
° s ' a i SPREADERS, Fertilizer and 
, Power Equipment Section further shows FER's aggressive interest in dealer welfare Seed 
through profitable expansion and product diversification. SWEEPERS and BROOMS 
TERRACERS 
FREE! TRENCHERS 
WAGONS and TRAILERS 
1. Get your free copy of the Power Equipment Bro- WEED BURNERS 
chure. It shows what products dealer can and will 









handle, and who the prospects care. 

2. Get FER’s “Sales Planning Program,’’ the study GET THE t ACTS NOW! 
which shows the best sales months for 89 farm ® 
equipment products and percent of dealers who 

sell them. 


FARM EQUIPMENT RETAILING 


Dept. 301 2340 Hampton Ave. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


‘* Actually owned by the dealers who read it.’’ 
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Florists, Nurserymen & Seedsmoan... 


Surveys and studies aim at improving level 
of market research and sales activities 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= PERHAPS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGE emerging during the past 
year in the florists’ industry can be 
found in the area of market re- 
search and sales procedures. 

Currently, the average flower 
grower is reported to be produc- 
ing with a complete disregard for 
any indications as to his ability to 
sell what he turns out, while the 
wholesaler has no data with which 
to estimate the volume he will re- 
ceive from the various growers who 
supply him. However, the Society 
of American Florists, in coopera- 
tion with some 20 universities in 
various parts of the country, has 
undertaken surveys aimed at cor- 
recting this chaotic situation, and 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is also involved in similar 
projects. 

The research which has been in- 
stituted along these lines includes 


e Extensive consumer surveys 
dealing with customer preferences 
and purchases of flowers 


® Studies of labor requirements, 
store practices, pricing and sources 
of supply 


e Surveys of flower sales through 
non-trade outlets 


® Studies of problems concerned 
with the marketing of flowers 
through wholesale channels. 

At the same time, efforts are be- 
ing made to encourage the practice 
of low-priced cash-and-carry spe- 
cials in retail florist shops. 

In recent years, large numbers 
of landscape nurseries and retail 
nurserymen have built garden cen- 
ters. Some of these are quite elabo- 
rate garden shops which stock all 
kinds of supplies for the growing 
number of suburban home owners, 
including foliage plants, pet birds, 
fertilizers, giftware, sprayers, insec- 
ticides, nursery stock, bulbs, power 
motors, seeds, garden tools, etc. 

It is estimated by one source that 
sales of such garden supplies have 
now reached an annual total of 
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about $3 billion, of which about $1 
billion is accounted for by nursery- 
men. The trend is toward making 
this a more even type of year-round 
business. Fall planting is being en- 
couraged to take some of the stress 
off the traditional spring planting 
season for nurserymen. 

Nursery stock prices remained 
fairly consistent during 1956. The 
industry looks forward to a good 
year in 1957 and to an anticipated 
40% sales increase within the next 
10-year period. 

Retail seed stores, too, are follow- 
ing the same trend of conversion 
toward greater emphasis on garden 
supply items. Suburban locations 
are being opened and even the 
small town “farm supply type” of 
seed store has begun to cater to the 
national trend toward pleasure gar- 
dening and outdoor living. 

The farm seed portion of the in- 
dustry has benefited by the spread- 
ing practice of adoption of state 
certification of pure variety seed, 
a practice resulting in the installa- 
tion of seed processing plants by 
thousands of large farmers who 
have become certified seed growers. 
In turn, this has meant improved 
varieties, produced more plentifully 
and at lower cost, and has greatly 
increased the amount of seed flow- 
ing through commercial channels. 

In ornamental horticulture, par- 
ticularly the production and dis- 
tribution of woody ornamentals and 
perennials, there has been scarcely 
enough stock to supply demands 
during recent year. There has been 
little occasion for nursery stock to 
be grown to size for special pur- 
poses or as specimens. 

The only producers of ornamental 
horticulture products that bear no 
evidence of marked increases in 
sales are bulb growers, flower seed 
growers and retail mail-order nur- 
serymen. Although® the prices of 
nursery stock may not have ad- 
vanced so rapidly as the prices of 
many other commodities, there has 
been a small but general rise above 
the 1949 level for many crops. 


The impetus of industrial, high- 
way and institutional or civic de- 
mands for nursery stock has great- 
ly expanded the horizon for the 
marketing of these crops. 

Specialized wholesale trade in 
horticultural specialties has been 
undergoing transition and no longer 
is limited to a few large cities. In 
the past 15 years many new whole- 
sale florists have been locating in 
medium to small-sized cities, closer 
to the areas of final consumption, 

This trend has followed a similar 
movement by the retail trade, which 
has changed its requirements for 
both goods and services as increas- 
ing business has been conducted 
outside the large cities. Changes in 
the wholesale trade, including that 
in the smaller cities, have been ac- 
celerated by rapidly increasing 
service and increasing rates for 
railway express which has been the 
chief means of transporting cut 
flowers. 

Dissatisfaction of growers with 
original wholesale channels has 
been a further cause of changes in 
horticultural specialty wholesaling. 
Some growers have by-passed these 
channels by setting up delivery 
routes or other means of doing 
business directly with retail outlets. 
On the other hand, the advent of 
air transport has stimulated devel- 
opment of wholesale shippers spe- 
cializing in assembling and prepar- 
ing crops for transportation over 
great distances — for example from 
California to eastern cities or from 
Australia and Hawaii to all parts 
of the American mainland. 

Floriculture is a fairly modern 
industry. Biological research devel- 
oped largely during the past 25 
years, and economic and statistical 
research has come along only within 
the past 12 to 15 years. Commercial 
growers of flowers who market their 
crops wholesale tripled the value 
of their business between 1940 and 
1952. They have also made gradual 
changes in their methods of doing 
business. 

Commercial flower growers who 
still sell their crops wholesale do 
95% of their business through that 
form of marketing. There is a slight 
trend toward specialization, most 
apparent in planting stock, green- 
house cut flowers and greenhowise 
potted plants. } 
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Retail florists take about half of 
the wholesale marketings of grow- 
ers. Most of the rest goes to whole- 
sale dealers, with growers’ sales to 
department and variety stores and 
supermarkets increasing from 2.5% 
of the total between 1940-1945 to 
about 5% in 1952. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Efforts are being made to have 
horticultural specialties included in 
the 1960 Census of Agriculture, as 
they were in 1950, but no determi- 
nation has yet been reached on this 
point. 

In 1954, retail florist sales ranked 
3rd highest among all U.S. retail 
trade totals, reaching $660.7 million. 

It is estimated that in both 1954 
and 1955, the farm value of horti- 
cultural specialty crops came to a 
total of about $450 million, com- 
pared with slightly less than $400 
in 1949. 

Most of this increase is believed 
to have been in ornamental horti- 
culture, or the nursery and miscel- 
laneous crop classification in the 
agricultural census. This includes 
vegetables grown under glass, which 
did not show any appreciable in- 
crease, and propagated mushrooms, 
for which some increase was seen. 
Perennials and annual bedding 
plants were also involved in the 
growth of total values. 


Results of the 1955 Census of 





Agriculture show the following 
comparative figures (add 000): 
1949 1955 
Nursery products ........... § 98,529 $136,031 
Flowers and flowering 
Fo CRA eae FE 246,577 
Miscellaneous  ........--.2000-+ 57,742 69,002 
» |” SENTING Siren! IO $392,097 $451,619 


This indicates that the major por- 
tion of the nearly $60 million in- 
crease in farm value since 1949 is 
associated with nursery products 
and miscellaneous horticultural 
specialties. Whereas there was an 
apparent increase of nearly 40% in 
the farm value of nursery crops, 
there’ was a gain of only 4% for 
floriculture. 


= HorTICULTURAL SPECIALTY CROPS 
were produced by about 45,000 
farmers during 1950. 18,000 of these 
had sales of more than $1,000. 


Not including many small main- 
tenance operators, the retail and 
service trade of ornamental horti- 
culture was carried on by 12,500 
establishments in 1950, of which 
2,250 were farm and garden supply 
stores and 3,500 were retail growers. 
The other 6,750 were other outlets 
such as landscapers, department 
stores and variety stores. 
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FTD NEWS: the monthly 
that 10,871 top retail florists 


read daily 


The way to sell products to florists is to advertise where 
they’ll see your ad repeatedly. And the one book a whole 
army of florists turns to many times a day is the FTD 
NEWS, official organ of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


Association. 


FTD NEWS is much more than a trade magazine. It is 
a member-florist’s only source of FTD membership in 


other cities and of official 


FTD developments and infor- 


mation. Every FTD florist must consult FTD NEWS in 
order to transmit flowers-by-wire orders. It’s an essential 


part of his business opera 


WHO READS IT? 


FTD NEWS pre-selects the audi- 
ence that means most to you. 
Only leaders in the floral field can 
qualify for FTD membership. Mem- 
bers are chosen for their high credit 
ratings, superior equipment and ex- 
cellent facilities. 

They sell more (over 75% of the 
total dollar volume of all retail 
florists) — and they buy more, too. 
Your ad in FTD NEWS is read by 
10,871 of the most prosperous, in- 
fluential florists in the nation. 


PREPARED BY PROS 


Your sales message is more con- 
vincing in FTD NEWS because this 
publication has earned the respect 
of the leading men and women in 
the floral industry. Its editors are 
experts in the field. They maintain 
constant contact with retailers all 
over the nation through FTD Field 
Representatives who visit member 
florists daily. 


EVERY COPY COUNTS 


FTD NEWS is mailed directly to 
growers, wholesalers and the owners 
and managers of retail establish- 


make it official 


sell it in FTD NEWS 


... Official organ of the 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 


200 Lafayette Bldg., Detroit 2 


“every reader a leader”’ 


tion! 


ments. There are no wasted copies 
... no duplication of addresses. 


It reaches an additional 40,000 
flower shop employees who consult 
the manager’s copy for FTD infor- 
mation and editorial advice. These 
extra readers represent a big plus 
audience for your ad. 


Each copy is in active circulation 
for a full thirty days, assuring max- 
imum exposure for your message. 


CIRCULATION CHECK 


FTD NEWS now reaches a new 
high of 11,563 member and associate 
member readers. Circulation figures 
are guaranteed accurate and current 
because they are checked 2 ways: 


1. All circulation mailing stencils 
are checked monthly by Florists’ 
Telegraph Delivery Association. 


2. Self-auditing: members cannot 
conduct their ‘“Flowers-by-Wire”’ 
business without the current issue 
of FTD NEWS. 


Every advertiser with something to 
sell to retail florists, growers, floral 
designers or flower shop employees 
should utilize the potent selling 
force of FTD NEWS. It is the big 
selling influence on the cream of the 
florist crop. 






6, Michigan 
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Farms with sales of more than 
$1,000 represented more than 98% 
of the wholesale value of orna- 
mental horticultural crops. The 
wholesale value of crops sold by 
farms with sales in excess of $1,000 
amounted to an average of $15,000 
per farm. 

The average retail grower had 
retail sales of $23,000, whereas the 
average farm and garden supply 
store had retail ornamental horti- 
cultural sales of $47,500. 

The relative importance of flori- 
culture in relation to ornamental 
horticulture varies in different parts 
of the country. The seeming pre- 
ponderance of retail sales of orna- 
mental horticulture as compared 
with floriculture in the West North 
Central states arises because of the 
large selling organizations in these 
states which market nursery stock 
in other regions. 

Retail sales of ornamental horti- 
cultural crops amounted to one- 
fourth of one per cent of all retail 
trade in the country; $2.30 per 
capita, and about $7.60 per family 
or dwelling unit. The wholesale 
value of these crops represented 
24% of retail sales, 


= Reram F.orists. Total annual 
sales of retail florists, according to 
one survey, average around $42,000, 
with more than 5% of this group 
reporting annual sales in excess of 
$100,000. 

Florists are selling more than 
flowers these days. About 85% sell 
giftware items, which amount to 
about 11% of annual sales. 

Many retail florists are also en- 
tering the garden tool, seed, equip- 
ment and supply field, either within 
their own shops, or with displays 
out-of-doors during the gardening 
season. More than 31% of florists 
sell gardening supplies. 

Extending the survey figures, re- 
tail florists operate more than 13,884 
trucks, averaging 1.3 trucks each, 
and 30% of the florists own two or 
more trucks. Average age of a 
florist truck is 3.06 years, which 
puts more than 50% of all the 
trucks into the three-year-or-older 
classification. 


= SEED TRADE. The seed trade, ex- 
cept for the very small flower seed 
segment, is a different industry than 
the horticultural-specialty industry. 

Seed growing is a big operation. 
One vegetable seed grower has a 
total of 8,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion each year and most of the 
growing fields are in excess of 1,000 
acres, The growing of grass and 
field seeds and of hybrid seed corn 
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which is covered by the above fig- 
ures requires many thousands of 
acres. Some flower specialists, on 
the other hand, may have no more 
than 10 or 20 acres. 

U.S. 1950 census figures on the 
sales value of the seed industry are 
as follows: 
$327 million 


$356 million 
not available 


Wholesalers of seed 
Retailers of seed 
Mail order houses 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= HorTICULTURAL-SPECIALTY ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. In 1949, total expendi- 
tures for wages and salaries, ma- 
nure and fertilizer, insecticides and 
fungicides, seeds, plants and bulbs 
for planting, fuel and advertising 
amounted to $204 million. Wages 
and salaries comprised 70.3%; ma- 
nure and fertilizer 4.5%; insecti- 
cides and fungicides 1.5%; seeds, 
plants and bulbs for planting 11.3%; 
fuel 8.2%, and advertising 4.2% of 
the total of the specified expendi- 
tures, 

More than 68% of these expendi- 
tures was by establishments pro- 
ducing cut flowers and flowering or 
foliage plants and 29% by nursery 
establishments. Nearly 98% of fuel 
expenditures was reported by es- 
tablishments producing cut flowers 
and flowering of foliage plants — 
the greenhouse growers. 

The total value of land, structures 
and equipment of the horticultur- 
al-specialties industry as of April 
1, 1950 was $466 million, divided as 
follows: 
$466, 174,107 
339,235,021 
110,322'213 


13,933,443 
2,683,430 


All establishments 
Cut flowers, ete. ........... 
Nurseries 
Og US eee aes 
Flower-seed farms 





Among the principal other sup- 
plies and equipment bought by the 
horticultural-specialties industry 
are heating plants and equipment; 
controls and gauges; auxiliary 
power equipment; sprinkling sys- 
tems; greenhouses; power cultiva- 
tors; shading cloth and shading 
compounds. 

In 1955, commercial greenhouses 
used 1.4 million tons of coal. 

Other items include bar painters, 
electric soil heaters, hotbed sash, 
irrigation systems, moss, peat and 
humus, bulb planters, wood fiats, 
plant bands and labels, rust pre- 
ventives, soil sterilization equip- 
ment, soil-testing equipment, spray- 
ers and dusters, water conditioners, 
cultivators, pipes and valves, plant 
tubs, vermiculite. 

The percentage of growers who 
own their own trucks has changed 
very little since 1940. In that year 
it was 146% and by 1952 it had 
risen to only 15%. There was a sub- 


stantial increase in the percentage 
of growers patronizing trucking 
companies — from 16% in 1940 to 
well over 30% in 1952 — and a 
slighter but marked increase in 
those using hired or leased trucks, 
Use of rail freight was off substan- 
tially and use of rail express was 
down somewhat less over the per- 
iod covered by the study. Some air 
shipments began in 1945, but they 
were still slight (1.2% of total dis- 
tribution) in 1952. 


= SEED TRADE. Comparable data on 
value of purchases is not available 
for seedsmen. The growers of seed 
use the same general type of farm 
equipment as other intensive agri- 
culturists — tractors, operating 
equipment, insecticides and fungi- 
cides, fertilizers, seeds. 

In addition, special equipment 
used by the grower includes irri- 
gation equipment, cleaners, seed 
treaters, electric motors, dust con- 
trol equipment, tarpaulins, seed 
harvesters, bags and bagging equip- 
ment, belting, scales, field sprayers, 
bag pilers (lift and conveyor). 

Wholesalers of field and grass 
seed buy cleaners, seed treaters, 
electric motors, bucket elevators, 
bags and bagging equipment, scales, 
trucks and trailers, dust control 
equipment and laboratory equip- 
ment. 

Mail order seed catalog houses 
buy scales, hand trucks, bag pilers 
packeting and packaging equipment, 
motor trucks, electric motors. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Most of the horticultural-special- 
ty establishments are owned by in- 
dividuals — 12,949 out of 18,000 re- 
porting. Another 3,786 are partner- 
ships and 1,265 are corporations. 

In 1950, 5,624 of these establish- 
ments had a crop value of $10,000 
or over, of which 3,058 were oper- 
ated by individuals; 1,627 by part- 
nerships and 939 by corporations. 

Based on value of crops at whole- 
sale prices, here is the 1950 break- 
down of the industry by size of es- 
tablishment: 


$10 


oop value less than $10,000 .... 12,276 $88 
4 a ee | 


to $24,999 .. 
to $49, sane 


’ 
‘ 


m= SELLING practices. Nursery stock 
generally is sold directly by the 
growers and wholesale nurseries to 
retail nurseries and landscape firms. 
A few “sales agents” do operate in 
this trade but the number is small. 
About a third of the supply firms 
use some kind of distributor setup 
and usually it is the wholesale nurs- 
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ery which operates in this capac- 
ity. 

Many greenhouses and nursery- 
men are now selling garden supplies 
in addition to things green and 
growing. On the West Coast, ac- 
cording to one source, more garden 
supplies and equipment are sold 
through retail nurseries than all 
other outlets, Garden shops or cen- 
ters are centered in the nursery 
building, or will have their own 
separate building in addition to out- 
of-doors displays. Landscaping 
service is also included by many 
nurseries. Sale of garden supplies 
has become one of the most im- 
portant and fastest growing phases 
of the nurseryman’s business. 

In the seed field, the retail dealer 
purchases his seed from the seed 
wholesaler, 78 of whom are also 
retailers — and/or from jobbers of 
the other products handled by the 
retailer for resale. In addition to 
the wholesalers, there are 62 job- 
bers from whom the retailer makes 
his purchases of lawn and garden 
supplies. 

It has been estimated that the 
mail order seed catalog houses sell 
94% of the seed sold to the con- 
sumer and approximately 73% of 
the supplies other than seed. They 
are, therefore, a prime market, but 
actual figures are not available to 
support these informed estimates by 
experienced seedsmen. 


American Nurseryman; 
Florists’ Review; Pacific Coast 
Nurseryman; Seed World; Seed- 
men’s Digest; American Association 
of Nurserymen; U. S, Department 
of Agriculture. 


Sources: 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Seedsmen’'s Digest: 

TT-1. 1956-7 Annual Market & Media 
File. 

Florists’ Review: 

TT-2. A Study of Buying Habits of Re- 
tail Florists. Folder describes publication 
survey; lists replies from readers. 

TT-3. The $320,000,000 Greenhouse Mar- 
ket. Lists size of market, equipment, 
supplies purchased, editorial policies of 
publication, rates. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of Nurserymen 
Inc., 635 Southern Building, Washington 
oan. C: 

American Seed Trade Association, Inc., 
30 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2. 

Florists Telegraph Delivery Association, 
209 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

Society of American Florists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Telegraph Delivery Service, 292 S. La 


Cienga Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





FLORISTS 


Art in Flowers, 36 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
Est. 1950. Subscription, $8. Ty ype page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 21%. Published, 18th prec. Forms 
close lst. any discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





sworn, # gross, 6,189. Controlled, 299 

a “is ip P 

imes a age 
1 $150.00 41990 3 62.00 


et 102.00 56.00 
12 2.00 97.00 53.00 
4A colors: oF i. $35; others, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural Trade 
World. 1199 Broadway, New York 1. Pub- 
lished by A. s oo are Co., Inc. Est. 1888. 
a tion, pe page, 91/4x1134; 4 cols., 
2g. oPlishod AR « Bg Forms close 8 days 
prec. fe meen discounts, 0-3. 

Circulation, sworn, 7,937; gross; 8,489. Rates 


Times 1 Page Vy Page Vy P. 
i $188.00 $ 94.00 $47 47. bo 
13 164.5 82.25 
26 152. 3 76.38 38. 13 
52 141.00 70.50 35.25 


Times 1 Page /, Pa 
ie $127-30 % 8 63. % 3 2 280 
24 19980 roe 32.90 





Pacific Coast Nurseryman and Garden Swetz 
Dealer. 1427 S. Baldwin Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 
Published by Cox Pub. Co. Est. 1941. ‘Editor: 
E. S. McNeill. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close 
Sth. Agency Giscousie, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 9,436; gross, 9,906. —_ 


Times 1 Page 2/n Pr Vy Page 
i 172.80 $130.00 0 3 7250 
157.50 120.0 67.50 

115. o5 65.00 


12 150.00 
Red, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Seed Trade Buyer's Guide, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. Published by Seed World Publics: 
tions. Est. 1915. Controlled. Type 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Dec. 31. come close 
Nov. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
pe 4.868: 9 ie 5.997. Ratee—l page, $160; 
page 3 page 
A ‘colors, 30% ‘net; bleed, net, 20%. 





ie ag Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Est. 1897. Editor: F. R. Kilner. Subscription, 
$8. rape page, 634x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published 
Thursday. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency 
discount, 15-0 when complete lates fur- 
nished. Circulation, sworn, 15,339; gross, 
15,984. Rates—l page, $157.50; % page, 
$78.75; 1/3 page $52.50. Fractions, pro rata. 





FTD News, Lafayette Bldg., Detroit 26. Pub- 
lished by Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn. 
Est. 1920. Editor; H. A. pena: Subscrip- 

tion, $5. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close Ist prec. ib ency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 11,525; gross, 
11,722. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y, 
1 $180.00 “410869 00 7390 
6 162.00 60.00 
3a. ‘0 48.00 


12 138.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 S. St. 
Louis Ave., Fort Worth 1, Texas. Est. 1915. 
Editor: L. L. yea Subscription, $5. Type 

age, pi igs cols., 21/g. Published Friday. 
orms close 10 days ‘prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 5,026; gross, 5,561. Retail flor- 
ists and retail nurserymen, 4,015; wholesalers, 
474; others, 584. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $ 79.00 # 56.00 $ 32.00 

12 67.00 28.00 27:00 
26 62.00 44.00 25,00 
40.00 23.00 


52 56.00 
4A colors, $45; bleed, $20. 





Telegraph Deliverv Spirit, 292 S. La Cienega 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. Est. 1934. Editor: 
Leo West. Subscription, $8. Type page, 634x 
934. Published Ist. Forms close Sth. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 5,364; gross, 5,587. Con- 
trolled, 217. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Vy $5763 Y, 
1 $100.00 $86 bo 
6 95.00 
12 90.00 47.00 3600 
Bleed, $25. 
CANADA 





Canadian Florist, Streetsville, Ont. Published 
Hf Wm. G. Tolton. Est. 1905. Subscription 
$2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 
alternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days 
rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, 
$60: 13 pages, $54; 19 pages, $51. Fractions 


ro, Tae bleed, 15%. 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN 








American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4. Est. 1904. Editor: F. R. Kilner. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 634x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 15 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 9,209: gross, 9.717. Rates— 


Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2. Est. 1923. Editor: C. F. Gundry. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 9!/4xl4; 4 cols., 21/4. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Saturday. 
Agency discounts, 5-2. Rates per inch— 
Open, $6; 13-26 times, $5.00; 27-51 times, $4.00; 
52 times, $3.50. Discounts: 3%. OR ads 10 
inches or larger; 8% on ads 15 inches or 
larger; 12% on ads 30 inches or larger. 


® 


Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 
Published by Seed World Publications. Est. 
1915. Editor: P. M. Stelle. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. ublished 
Ist and 3rd Fridays. Forms close 10 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,011; gross, 5,228. Retailers, 
wholesalers, seed growers and employees, 
3,570; others 427. Rates— 





Times 1 Page po Vy P. 
1 $175.00 ei00 bo ¢ 60.00 
12 125.00 75,00 45.00 
65.00 40.00 


24 115.0 
4A colors, 30%; bleed, 20%. 


GD 


Seedmen’s Digest, 1910 W. Olmos Dr., San 
Antonio |, Tex. Published by Skarien and As- 
sociates. Est. 1950. Editor: Ken Skarien. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 25th 
re Form close 14th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, 6.771: gross, 7.267. Retailers, 
4,628: wholesalers, 455; processors, 644: 





others, a y 
Times age age 
i $180.00 "$106 $9 0 4b 00 
144.00 00 51.00 
12 124.00 2. 00 42.00 





Southeastern Nurseryman, 355 N. E. 59th St., 
Miami 37, Fla. Est. 1955. Controlled. Type 
age, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 2nd. 
orms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,132; gross, 4,696. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page I, Page \, 
‘ 1 $100 00 $6 0.00 Prac i. 
6 a 00 
48.00 38 00 


12 60 
Red, green, $35. yl 15%. 





Southern Seedsman, 624 Gravier St., New 
Orleans 9. Published by H. L. Peace Pubs. 
Est. 1938. Editor: Frank Gordon. Type na 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 20th prec. 
close Ist. Agenc Beco hnyy 

Circulation, 6, gross, 6.900. Seed deal- 


ers, jobbers, mol brokers, rocessors 
and shipper, | — others 474. Rates— 
Times ge \, rove 
1 $0000 = 411200 $ 67. 
6 142.00 81.50 48.00 
73.00 43.00 


12 128.00 
4A colors, $30; bleed, 15%. 
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Food Manufacturing 
& Processing 


See also following sections devoted to 
vertical food manufacturing industries 


Investment of nearly $800 million in plants 
and equipment seen for food industry in 1957 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY 
encompasses all foods that are com- 
mercially grown, processed, pre- 
served, packaged and/or handled in 
a sanitary manner. It feeds the en- 
tire population of the United States, 
and is selling in steadily increasing 
quantities, at the rate of about 11,- 
000 new food customers who are 
born every day. 

The 42,443 plants in the industry 
produce canned, preserved and de- 
hydrated foods; frozen foods; bak- 
ery products; beverages; dairy 
products; milk, butter and_ ice 
cream; grain products; flour, cereals 
and meals; confectionery and choc- 
olate products; meat and meat 
products; cold storage; sugar; and 
such other food products as flavors, 
pickles, vinegar, gelatine, oils and 
fats. 

The food industry is the. largest 
major industry division in the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures. It ranks sec- 
ond in value added by manufacture 
($13.5 billion), first in number of 
plants, second in number of em- 
ployes and third in capital expend- 
itures. 

It has the most plants with 20 or 
more employes, with 50 or more, 
with 100 or more. 

Between 1947 and 1954, there was 
a decrease of 11.5% in total number 
of food plants, but a 25% increase 
in plants with 100 or more employ- 
es. 

As mass selling competition in- 
tensifies this trend may be expected 
to continue. Brand consciousness, 
self-service, national marketing 
methods and the like mean that 
only the stronger food processing 
establishments survive. 

The food manufacturer is geared 
to a high volume of small-margin 
business. His capital investment has 
increased from $7,500 per produc- 
tion worker in the pre-War years 
to more than $17,000 today. This 
well-defined trend to highly mech- 
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anized larger manufacturing - units 
is continuing. The industry is also 
looking to a further reduction of 
distribution costs. 

One way in which distribution 
costs may be reduced is the estab- 
lishment of privately financed dis- 
tribution centers in major markets 
where the products of many manu- 
facturers could move efficiently to 
buyers. Such distribution centers 
are already being operated by a 
few large multi-product companies. 

With large stocks and average 
growing weather, supplies of most 
foods are expected to continue large 
throughout 1957. The level of prices 
for meat animals experienced late 
last year may encourage farmers 
gradually to increase hog produc- 
tion, thus regaining the 1956 
slaughter rate by late in the year, 
and to feed as many or more cattle 
in 1957 as in 1956. Milk production 
is expected to be up some next year 
because of a continued increase in 
output per cow. Production of eggs 
and poultry meat will continue high 
in 1957. 

Compared with 1956, some small 
shifts in the pattern of food con- 
sumption are indicated. The popu- 
lation is expected to consume a lit- 
tle larger quantity per person of 
chicken meat, fresh oranges and 
tangerines, frozen concentrated or- 
ange juice, and processed vegetables 
in 1957 than last year. Small reduc- 
tions are likely for meat, but never- 
theless the annual consumption rate 
this year is expected to average 
higher than in any year from 1909 
to 1954. 

Food exports may be about the 
same this year as in 1956. Exports 
of rice and dry peas may be much 
larger but less butter and dry beans 
may go out, 


® TECHNICAL TRENDS. Great interest 
is being shown in cold sterilization 
of foods with beta or gamma rays 
from electronic generators or ra- 
dio-active materials. Much research 


is being done to eliminate side re- 
actions which affect flavor, odor, 
color and texture. 

About a year ago, an antibiotic 
was approved for use in inhibiting 
spoilage of fresh poultry in the US., 
and another was also okayed late 
in 1956. It is expected that these in- 
hibitors will ultimately be used on 
red meats, fruits and vegetables. 

One nuclear authority predicts 
that more money will be spent in 
the next 10 years to develop food 
uses for atomic energy than will be 
spent for atomic power. 

Industry leaders foresee applica- 
tion of automation on a widespread 
basis, particularly with reference to 
electronic data processing machines. 
= Homoceneity. The “differences” 
between food products are decep- 
tive. Actually, accelerated mechan- 
ization in recent years has made 
food plants and processes more and 
more alike. Plants producing prod- 
ucts that, to the uninitiated, seem 
“different” are using identical 
equipment in many of their com- 
mon engineering operations — sep- 
arating, mixing, heating and cool- 
ing, forming, packaging, physical 
distribution, and other phases of 
plant operation. 

This inreasing homogeneity has 
helped to increase the market for 
many suppliers and at the same 
time to simplify sales and advertis- 
ing problems. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


A record-breaking $70 billion or 
more is estimated to have been 
spent on food in 1956, representing 
a 5% gain over the previous year. 
Of this new high total more than 
75% again went for manufactured 
or processed foods. 

Frozen foods continued to prove 
the pacesetter in this advance, 
maintaining the average 25% in- 
crease in sales volume which has 
been effective since 1950. They are 
expected to show final figures which 
will exceed the $2 billion forecast 
for 1956. 

Since total food buying is ex- 
pected to reach $100 billion during 
1965, the sale of manufactured and 
processed foods should reach more 
than $75 billion by that year. 








Food Manufacturing & Processing 





Details of these and other food Capital Expenditures for New Plants and Equipment 
products will be found in the other Food and Beverage Industries 
Food sections which follow. 1053 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 1000 YY 


Despite the wide variety of prod- 
uct turned out by plants in differ- 
ent sections of the food manufac- 
turing industries, the vast bulk of 
purchases consists of goods and 
services used throughout industry 
in general. 

The industry is expected to spend 
close to $800 million on new plants 
and equipment during 1957. Follow- 
ing is a list of the kind of equip- 
ment purchased and the totals spent 
for it, based on a projection of a 
survey of 20% of the industry’s 
plants and their buying activities 
during 1953: 

Power-Generation & Steam- 


Production Equir $16,878,000 


Including boilers & steam generators, die- 
sel engines, gasoline & gas engines, turbo- 
generators, oil & gas burners (for process- 
ing & power generation). 
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Mechanical Power-Transmission : » ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 
Equipment $29,375.000 ‘45 “46 48 ‘49 50 ‘Sl 54 ‘55 ‘56 
Including variable-s pee transmissi pe ; 
speed Sadvents & tab pareve rn Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; Securities Exchange Commission; Food Processing 
clutch & brake linings, acer & pinions, 
ower transmissio: i 
aeeres & pete. oot ball ¢ pes af eee chute & flume conveyors, rubber conveyor Bulk-Storage & Handling $18,396,000 
sleeve bearings & bushings, flat transmis- belting, textile & plastic conveyor belting, Pp : 18.396. 
sion belting, V-belts, transmission chain & metal conveyor belting. Including tanks & vats, bins & silos, tote 
chain drives. bins & boxes & other utensils. 
Other Mtls.-Handling Equipment ....§32,544,000 ee ? A 
Electrical Equipment $57,392,000 Including racks, troughs & conveyors (mo- Liquid & Gas-Handling Equipment $47,197,000 
Including fractional-horsepower motors, in- bile), ‘hand lift trucks, powered lift trucks, Including non-sanitary _positive-displace- 
tegra!-horsepower motors, gear motors, mo- materials-handling tractors, storage batte- ment pumps, non-sanitary centrifugal 
tor-generator sets, switches, starters, re- ries, materials handling vibrators, hoists & pumps, sanitary positive-displacement 
lays, circuit breakers, fuses, transformers, cranes, casters & wheels, jacks & lifts, pumps, sanitary centrifugal pumps, deep- 
unit substations, wire & cable, lighting fix- pallets & skid platforms. well pumps, air compressors, sanitary 
tures, fluorescent & incandescent lamps. valves, packing & gaskets, sanitary pipe, 
Bg Automotive Equip t $72,841,000 tubing and fittings, non-sanitary pipe, tub- 
oe Bespin — mont ie wagons Includin a rene Figo he Rear at ——, ing & fittings, hose. 
ncluding water-treating equipment roc- -insulated truc trailer bodies, tires = eS ° Pt 
ess), water-treating chemicals (process). fubes, automotive & industrial truck lubri- Filtration Equip ~~ $5,483,000 
cants, truck refrigeration units. Including filter presses, other filters. 
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Construction Mtls. & Other Basic 
Mtls. $124,195,000 

Including ee pultdings (prefab), Manufacturers’ Sales 
roofing, siding, stee ooring, composition 

flooring, wall & floor tile, floor re oar ma- teed end Beverage, industries 
terials, fence, sprinkler systems equip- 
ment, fire extinguishers, stainless steel, 
monel, inconel & nickel alloys, aluminum, 
brass, bronze & copper, perforated metal, 
metal castings, forgings & stampings, plas- 
tic sheeting & shapes (not tubing or pack- 
aging), glass, sheet, plate & block, build- 
ing insulation, pipe & equipment insulation 
(high temperature and low-temperature). 
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Maintenance Equipment & 

ppl $30.355,000 
Including welding & cutting equipment & 
electrodes, paint spray equipment, lubrica- 
tion equipment, hand tools, pipe tools, 
portable powered tools, machine tools, cor- 
tosion-resistant coatings, paint, lubricants 
(other: than automotive), industrial tapes, 
wire rope & fittings, brushes (processing 
& maintenance). 
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Including lockers, cabinets (storage), fac- 
tory furniture (tables, chairs, stools), drink- 
ing fountains, shelving & bins. 
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Refrigeration & Air-Conditioning 
P t $59,503,000 
Including unit heaters & coolers, fans, 
blowers & exhausters, dust-control equip- 
ment, air-purification equipment, refrigera- 
tion equipment Cimabaetingy coils, plates, 
compressors, freezers, condensers, cabinets, 
and lockers), humidifying equipment, re- 
frigerant chemicals, cooling towers. 
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Conveyors & Conveyor Belting ........$31,256,000 


Including belt conveyors, roller conveyors 
(power-driven), chain conveyors, screw Bi 
conveyors, mass-flow conveyors, pneumatic 48 
& hy — coererr: monorail ranma Sv 

(power or hand), vibrating conveyors, stee < 
cable conveyors, roller conveyors, gravity, Source: U. S. Department of Commerce: Food Processing 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: Confectionery 





Sanitation & Related Equipment & 
$35,402,000 
Including steam, water & air-jet cleaners, 
floor machines & vacuum cleaners, wash- 
fountains and _ showers, cleaning com- 

unds & detergents (general), floor clean- 
ing compounds & waxes, fungicides, bac- 
tericides, insecticides, hand soaps & s 
creams, paper towels, protective rubber 
clothing, gloves, boots shoes, sewage & 
waste-disposal equipment. 





Measurement, Control, Weighing 
é I $25,728,000 
Including thermometers & other tempera- 
ture instruments, liquid level instruments, 
pressure & vacuum instruments, flow me- 
ters, X-ray equipment, electronic inspection 
equipment, moisture control & testing in- 
struments, laboratory instruments, counting 
& numbering machines, marking & coding 
machines, check-weighing scales, weigh- 
belts, batching scales, liquid-proportioning 
equipment, ry-proportioning equipment, 


platform scales. 
Source: Food Engineering 





Here is one estimate of what the 
nation’s food plants will invest dur- 
ing the next five years in various 
kinds of equipment: 
Air conditioning and 

refrigeration 


Bags, multi-wall 
Boilers, steam generators 


$ 377,006,000 
335,421,000 





ans 
Conveyor belting 
Conveyors 
Drums and pails, metal ................ 
Electric power systems 
Fountains, drink and wash 
Glass containers 

Lamps and fixtures .. 

Lubricants 
Motors, electric 
Pallets, skid platforms 
Pipe, tubing, fittings .... 
Power lift trucks 


Pumps 
yo on supplies and 


uipment 219,313,000 
Tan s and vats 107, 500; ‘000 


Truck bodies ........ ie 449,000 
Truck tires and tube: 120,629,000 
35,961,000 


Valves .. 
Source: Food Engineering 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Buying authority in food plants is 
lodged in individuals responsible for 
plant operations — whether they 
bear such titles as plant manager 
and superintendent, president, vice- 
president, or general manager. Ad- 
ditional strong influence is found 
among engineers and food technol- 
ogists. 

The latter group is likely to have 
specifying or recommending au- 
thority whenever the purchase in- 
volves quality control or sanitation 
— which, of course, applies to some 








54,090,000 














PUBLICATIONS 
Unless ctherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six- 
month period ended Dec. 31, 1956. 





ual Directory of Frozen Food Processors, 
on Wall St., Stew York 5, N. Y. Published 
by E. W. Williams Pubs., Inc. a. 1945. Edi- 
- Horrock. Subscripti $3. Trim 
size, 41/gx534. Type page, 3)/, ait Published 
annually. ‘orms close Nov. 4s. 4, Pub dis- 
counts, none. Rates—l page, $175; Ye page, 
$125; %4 page, $75. 


Chemical Engineering Catal 
See Chemical Process Cedetiries. 








Chemical Materials Catalog. 
See Chemical Process Industries. 


Coft and Tea Industries, 106 Water St., 
Rear Werk 5. Published by Spice Mill Pub- 
lishing Co. a ha Editor: a. Sachs. 
Subscription, Type page, 7x10; cols., 
33%. Pu iohed I Ist. Forms close 15th. , poy 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, ; 
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machinery as well as to ingredients 
and supplies. In general, purchas- 
ing departments exercise independ- 
ent ‘buying authority primarily in 
the area of raw commodity pur- 
chases, such as peanuts, cocoa 
beans, sugar. 

The industry is becoming increas- 
ingly concentrated, however. The 
units are getting bigger and the 
death rate among small companies 
is high. According to one source, 
the plant population is swollen by 
thousands of small producers who 
sell very little and buy even less 
than their proportionate share of 
goods and services, Although there 
are important exceptions, food com- 
panies with fewer than 20 total em- 
ployes each are negligible spenders. 

However, there is a brisk market 
for used plant and equipment 
among these smaller companies. But 
the larger, more stable companies 
account for almost the entire new 
capital-equipment outlay. 

Sources: Food Engineering; Food 
Processing; U. S. Bureau of the 
Census; U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Available Market Data 

Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
materi 


Food Processing: 

U-1. Food Processing Market and Media 
File. 30-page booklet follows NIAA out- 
line in presenting information on the 
market; the publication’s circulation, 
editorial history and content, services 
offered, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Coffee Brewing Institute, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 

Grocery Mfrs. of America, Inc., 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers, 
1415 K St., Washington, D. C. 

National Coffee Assn., 120 Wall St., 
New York 5. 

Tea Council of the U.S.A., 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 

U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Assn., 115 
Pearl St., New York 4 


203 ‘E. 


Inc., 500 


ross, 3,079. , reeled, ibs “oom 2 
imes ‘a e age 
1 $120.00 "biog 5.00 $6 69.00 
12 120. ‘0 70. 00 0. 00 

Bleed, 15%. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 


BFA G&D» 


tg Business, 111 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago 

Published by Putman Pub. Co Est. 1953. 
Editon Bruce Fader. Trim size, 83x11). 
Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
ay orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 15,366; gross, 17,608. Compa- 
nies, corporate officials, sales and adv., fo. 
253; food brokers, 2,642; adv. agency execu- 
tives, 2,876; ng iy ——. 

Times 


- 


60.00 320.00 40.00 168. 7 
an Sian $85, bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see pages 248-9. 











ANNOUNCING=A TWO PHASE 
PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT 


keeping pace with the dramatic 
changes and spectacular growth 
of the GIANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


DRAMATIC CHANGES? 
SPECTACULAR GROWTH? 
TAKE A LOOK... 


U.S. population, from 132,000,000 in 1940 
has jumped to 168,000,000 today—is grow. 
ing at the rate of 2,800,000 every year... 
a new, bustling city comparable to Detroit 
—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food 
processing plants . . .“‘maid service in pack- 
ages” skyrockets $$$ values. 


No more “counter men” at point of pur- 
chase... .“self service” has revolutionized 
all marketing, merchandising and selling. 


More and better technical processing men 
... more and better marketing-sales execu- 
tives... on both sides of the FABULOUS 
FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


FOOD PROCESSING’S 
two-phase program of development 


Circulation increases to— 
35,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue and 
39,000 circulation as of January ’58 issue. 


FOOD BUSINESS’ 
two-phase program of development 


Circulation increases to— 
18,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue and 
21,000 circulation as of January ’58 issue. 
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Over 60,000 Circulation 


... pacing the Fabulous Food Industries 


For Men Who Manage 


food _. 
processing 





FOOD PROCESSING, FOOD BUSINESS 
... these 2 specialized magazines give effective coverage of ‘both’ 
sides of the gigantic food and grocery industries. It takes two... 


...for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 
FOOD PROCESSING gives highly-specialized editorial 
service to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible 
for growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery) and to 
their close associates. ; 

FOOD BUSINESS gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for the 
SALES SIDE of our gigantic food and grocery industries—to 
aid them and their close associates with their unique problems 
of administration-packaging-selling-advertising-distributing. 


**Jack-of-all-Trades"’ is “‘Master-of-None” 
Never did this truism apply more accurately than in the area 


THUS, FOOD PROCESSING 
AND FOOD BUSINESS DELIVER VALUES 
NEVER BEFORE KNOWN IN ADVERTISING TO THE FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, Ill. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ ST. LOUIS 


Western Representative: BOB WETTSTEIN—Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 


of magazines serving what is loosely called “‘the food field.’” 


For “the food field” is complication itself... including not 
only the manufacturers-processors-packers, but hundreds of 
thousands of companies and institutions carrying on the 
commercial operations of final distribution of food and grocery 
products... the preparation and serving of food to ultimate 
consumers... wholesalers, super-markets, small groceries, 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals, school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the complex, 
diversified ‘“‘food field.”’ 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food and gro- 
cery industries themselves . . . forgetting the commercial! side 
of the “food field.” It takes two highly-specialized magazines 
to give specialized editorial service, specialized circulation 
coverage... and effective advertising. 















SEND for “Targets for the Fabulous 
Food Industry for 1957”. Analysis 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” ig by 13 top executives and the edi- 


tors. Gratis on request, 





Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business/ Chemical Processing/Industry Power 
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® ABD 


Food Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published a! McGraw-Hill i gy 
ing Co., Inc. Est. 1928. Editor: Frank 

Lawler Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/ mila. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 12th. 
oe close 10th prec. gency discounts, 


Circulation, 28,248; gross, 30,318. Company 
subscriptions, 3,492; corporate officers, 5,709; 
plant mgrs., supts. and dept. heads, 8,801; 
engineers, 1,025; research and quality con- 
trol, 1,426; sales and adv., 718; all other 
food employes, 351; consultants, 656; Govt., 
938; dist., 649; suppliers, 2,587; others, 1,934. 

Rates—Less than 3 pages, $540; 3 pages, 
$533: = popes. ee 3 pages, S10: 12 pages, 

pages pages 
4A colors, $90; bleed, ‘7 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 





Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1932. Editor: Roy Miller. Type page, 
10x14; 5 cols., 2’’. Published alternate Mon- 
days. Forms close 12 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,068; gross, oy Paid, 9,- 
456; grocery product mfrs., 9,379; food dist., 
2,440; mfrs. of packaging equipment, 3 
food trade services, 704; adv. agencies, 1,549; 
media, 439. sy: tes— 

"ed Page 


Times sae 
l $532 0 350.00 
13 420.00 288.75 
26 392.00 262.50 
Color, $110. 





BPA 


Food Processing, 111 E. Delaware Place, Chi- 
cago 11. Published by Putman Pub. Co. Est. 
1940. Editor: Howard P. Milleville. Trim e. 
814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Pub- 
lished 7th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 30,173; gross, 32,272. Admin- 
istrative, 14,872; plant operation, 10,053; engi- 
neering, 1,988; research and development, 
— ae: 896. se th P 

imes ‘a ‘a e 1, Page 

i 30-00 $46.67 $365.00 243.33 

6 sees. 00 466.6 350.00 

12 635.00 443. 33 332.50 233 33 
4A colors, $120; bleed, 20%. 

ses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 248-9. 





Food Technology. 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Institute of Food’ Tech- 
nologists. Est. 1939. Editor: Dr. Martin S. 
Peterson. er $8.50. Trim se 85/gx 
11%. _ page 7x10; 2 cols., Pub. 
lished orms close Sth lig es 
discounts, =. Circulation, sworn, 5,762; 
Toss, 5.968, Ra ates: % m hy P 

imes ‘a ‘a Vp P, 

1 ($210. $17 73.00 $135 5.00 $120.40 bo 

6 190.00 

12 165.00 10. 00 108, iv 13S 00 
Red, $55; other colors, $65; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Freezer Provisioning, 111 S. Meramec Ave., 
St. Louis 5. Est. 1947, Editor: Albert Todoroff. 


Trim size, oe xlly, e, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Pabliche d Ist. Type pe Rese 8th. Agen- 
cy discounts, a 


Circulation, 8,534; gross, 9,630. Locker op- 
erators, 7.698 —. 86. ‘Rates— 
\, Page 
$149.00 


bie is a “tse 85 
302.00 226.0! 126.00 


12 270.00 204. 00 114.00 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $40. 





Frosted Food Field, 321 Broadway, New 
York 7. Published by Frosted Food Field, Inc. 
Est. 1945. Editor: Edw. Sherby. Type page, 
1014x131; 5 cols., 2’'. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th ee ar discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, 13, 699, Dists., 
2,224; svaainiies | packers, 2,787: brokers, 
674: chains, 5,849; home freezer food plans, 
1,280; others, 1.525. Rates— 
Times 1P, 8x10 Vp of 8x10 


$385.00 $245.00 
3 340.00 


Ds 
290.0 195.00 
Standard bs so other colors, $125; bleed, 
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Frozen Food Age, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Ahrens Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: A. H. Rosenfeld. Adv. 
unit, 7x10. ingyen Ist week. Forms close 
3 weeks prec. ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 1 13; gross, 18,366. Multi-unit 
retailers, 11,836; dist., 2,405; brokers, 1,010; 
ckers, 2,929; ‘others, 1,064. Rates— 
imes 1 Unit Yo Unit VY Unit 
1 i $230.00 $125.00 
6 20. 190.00 105.00 
12 160.00 90.00 
Standard red, $90; others, $125; bleed, 10%. 





Gilmore Louisiana Florida Sugar Manual, 
931 Canal St., New Orleans 16. Published 
by Gilmore Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1911. 
Single copy, $10. Trim size, 77/gxl0%%. Type 
page, 6xel, Published odd years. Forms 
close Mey 5. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
—1 page, $150; 12 page, $90 

4A colors, $40; bleed, $25. 





Macaroai Journal, P. O. Box 636, Palatine, 
Ill. Published by Natl. Macaroni Mfrs. Assn. 
Est. 1904. Editor: Robert M. Green. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 71/3x10%/3; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th. Dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, sworn, 944; gross, 
— er y, 
imes Page e 
1 $100. 0-00 § 7300 


12 75. 00 
Color, $25; bleed, 15%. 





MacRae‘s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





Potato ge 946 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Chio —— ar Natl. Potato Chip 
Institute, Inc. Est. Editor: H. F. Noss. 
Subscription, $6. ates ee 4'/ox7\/2; 2 cols., 
24%. Published Ist. Forms close Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
1.830; gross, 1,400. eg 410. Rates— 
1 Page age 
$ 85.00 ee 49.00 
6 81.00 .00 
12 54.00 34.00 
Bleed, 10%. 


Times 
1 





Purchasing Guide for the Meat Industry. 
“se Food Manufacturing and Processing 
— Meat. 





Quick Frozen Foods, (Trade edition), 82 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Published by We 
Williams Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Editor: J. A. 
Fletcher. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, June, 1956, 10,085; gross, 11,841. 
Frozen food packers and processing plants, 
3,030; distributors, 2,832; chain stores, 2,334; 
brokers, 666; equipment mfrs., 1,121; others, 
mee To 2h P y P fy P 
imes ‘a ” ‘age age 

1 $375.00 $270 bo $225, bo 0. b0 


12 260. 00 210. 00 190. 00 1s. 
Standard red, blue, $70; bleed, 20%. 


Sugar y Azucar, 604 Sth Ave., New York 20. 
Published by Mona Palmer. Est. 1914. Edi- 
tor: E. W. Mayo, Jr. Trim size, 9xl2. T ” 
page, 7x10; 2 ek 3 cols. Published Ist 

day. Forms close Ist prec. Agency disovunin, 





Circulation, 7,273; gross, 8,224. Sugar com- 
panies and executives, 3,423; supts., engi- 
neers and chemists, 3,460; field supts., 554; 
others, 1,628. Rates— 


Times 1 a 2/, P. Page 
i ‘00 $290 a0 £30 6 fon to 
6 00 00 260.01 00 170.00 
12 0.00 210. 00 190. 00 140.00 
44 colors, $60, bleed, 10%. 





Sugar y Azucar Yearbook, published in Nov. 
in English and Spanish. Forms close Sept. 
1. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1,886; 

oss, 2,100. Rates—] page, $275; 2 pages, 
$400. 4 pages, $600. Fractions, same as Sugar 
y Azucar. 4A colors, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Sugar Bulletin, 414 Whitney Bank Bldg., New 
Orleans 12. Published by American Sugar 
Cane League. Est. 1922. Editor: Gilbert J. 


Durbin. Subscription, $3. Type pages. 5\/ex 
8; 2 cols., 2l/. ee Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 5 days prec. ency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 Page, ms 5 gerne hy $60; 1/3 page, 
$45; 1/4 

Color, oe. bined, 10%. 





The Sugar Journal, 806 Perdido St., New 
Orleans 12, La. Published by The Pipes Pub. 
Co. Est. 1938. Editor: Fort Pipes, a. Trim 
size, 8l/2xlll,. Type page, 7x10; and 3 
cols. Published Ist prec. Forms dae 15th. 
pea discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June, 1956, 4,438; gross, 5,134, 
Agricultural sf Rates 432; processors, 3,- 


309; others, ” Rates— th P “ 
$125.00 $7 a 
110.0 


Times 
.00 
12 180. 00 95.00 0.00 
Red, $35; other colors, $50; bleed, 15% 


$200 0-00 





Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall St., 
New York 5. Est. 1901. Editor: James 
Quinn. as gp $3. Trim size, 834x115. 
Type page, 7x10: 3 cols., 2 Published 15th. 
Forms na 20th. ency discounts, 15-0, 
on space, color and b is dork Circulation, 2,600; 
gross, 3,541. Roasters and dist., 1,761; chains 
and house-to-house routes, 135; growers and 
exporters, 152; importers and brokers, 262; 
others, 371. Rates— 

a. 


1 Page e Vy P 
$195.00 "bis 0 $70 
155.00 00 


12 130.00 75, 00 rt 00 
4A manne $70; bleed, 15%. 





Thomas’ Rosine. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register. 
(See Grocery Distribution.) 





Ukers’ International Tea & Coffee Buyers’ 
Guide, 79 Wall St., New York 5. Published 
by Tea & — Trade Journal Co. Est. 1911. 
Editor: John D. Phillips. Subscription, $3.50. 
Type page, 37%x6!4. Published biennially. 
Next issue, 1958. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
— page, $125; % page, $65; 4 page, 





Western Locker, National Press Bldg., hola 4 
ington 4, D. C. Est. 1946. Editor: John D 
Trullinger. 7) Trim size, 8xll. Type 
7x10; and 3 cols. Published 20th. 
Somes close Oth Agency discounts, 15-2. 
aol ip 2 P Vp P Vy P 
imes fo age age a 
1 20.00 $9 20.00 $ 70 70.40 $5 0.00 
12 100. 00 53, ‘OO 60. 00 40. 00 
44 colors, $35. 





CANADA 


(CAB @ 
Canadian Food Industries, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by Federal Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1930. 
Editor: G. R. Matthews. Trim size, 814x114. 
Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
4th. Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,436; gross, 3,841. Rates— 


Times jieate "tse 60 % 25.0 *® 483 





l 
A He 00 114.00 75. 
0.00 106.00 70. ‘0 Sa 
4K nit or — $40; others, $45; bleed, 15%. 





(CAB @ 

Food in Canada, 73 Richmond St., W., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published ss Consolidated Press, 
Ltd. Est. 1941. Editor: Craig Hamilton. Trim 
size, mi» Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published bth. Forms close 2lst. Agency 
discounts, 15- 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, oe. -— 3.- 
792. Food mfg., 3,020; others Rates— 


bias: vd 1 seats "hist % os g % o3 8 
6 932 00 94 
12 108.00 82.00 Ms 60 00 


4A red, $40; others, $50;\bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing: 


Aicoholic Beverages 


All producers enjoy another good year; 
breweries eye trend in population growth 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s AMERICANS CONSUMED more al- 
coholic beverages, and paid a higher 
total dollar volume, in 1956 than 
during the previous year. 

Taxpaid withdrawals of beer rose 
slightly for the year, while appar- 
ent consumption of distilled spirits 
was up approximately 7.5%. 

The beer industry in particular, 
expects increased volume in the 
near future, as the population trend 
now begins to show an increase in 
the number of persons reaching the 
age of 21. Market research men 
agree that the largest proportion of 
beer drinkers is in the 21-40 age 
bracket; the upward trend in the 
number of individuals within these 
limits will continue to increase for 
the next two decades. 

A survey, conducted in 1954, indi- 
cated also the increasing importance 
of women as beer drinkers. They 
are reported to have accounted for 
22% of the beer consumed that year. 

The year 1954 also witnessed an 
increase of 3.7 million families 
drinking beer at home, as compared 
with 1949 totals. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


During 1954, the latest year for 
which dollar volume figures are 
available, total personal consump- 
tion expenditures for alcoholic bev- 
erages reached an estimated $8.83 
billion. 

Beer production last year, as re- 
ported by 281 breweries, totaled 
more than 90 million barrels, of 
which more than 85 million were 
consumed. 

Distilled spirits consumed came to 
a total of more than 215 million gal- 
lons in 47 states during 1955, a per 
capita consumption figure of 1.31 
gallons. 

Shipments of California wines 
during 1955 came to a total of 
slightly under 118 million gallons, 
some 2.67% above the previous five- 


year average figure. Dessert wines 
totalled 90.7 million gallons, and 
table wines 26.4 million gallons. 
These figures do not necessarily 
represent actual consumption, but 
rather movement from wineries. 

Accompanying tables show details 
of statistical aspects of the various 
segments of the alcoholic beverage 
industry. 

The following table shows pro- 
duction of whisky, brandy, rum, gin, 
vodka and spirits for the period 
July 1-October 31, 1955, compared 
with the same period of 1954 (in 
tax gallons): 








1955 1954 

Whisky 37,744,186 26,393,475 
Brandy 2,427,548 1,838,036 
PII Fn fans: 596,5; 656,105 
aes 6,584,402 5,447,655 
Jodka 1,893,9 342,962 
Spirits 25,537,526 26,517,526 

P| AR RenOrAtaeeee ea 75,074,884 61,215,759 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. 
Treasury Department 





WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Grain products are the most im- 
portant ingredient used in the brew- 
ing and malting industries, with 
malt and products used more ex- 
tensively than any other. 

Besides the ingredients used in all 
segments of this industry, a large 
quantity of other materials are used 
regularly. These include storage 
bins, mash tubs, cookers, collecting 
tanks, filters and coolers, fermenting 
and storage tanks, bottling and can- 
ning machines, packaging equip- 
ment, pasteurizers, conveyors, pipes 
and hose, instruments, power plants 
and the like — all used in large 
proportions by breweries. 

The wine industry buys regularly 
huge quantities of bottles, closures 
of various types, labels, bottling 
equipment and specialty winery 
equipment, with total expenditures 
per year, not including grapes and 
plant expansion, estimated at some 
$100 million. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


As in many industries, most pur- 
chases are ultimately determined by 


Wet and Dry Population Summary by States 
(Showing total population of each state, population and percentage Wet and population and 
percentage Dry 
(Based on 1950 Census) — Revised to January 1, 1956 


States Having Provision for Local Option 
















































































Total 

State Population 
United States 150,697,361 
MI 5 ig dy cco ccteneviadinsepeconmciions 3,061,743 
Arkansas 1,909,511 
Colorado 1,325,089 
Connecticut 2,007,280 
Delaware 318, 
Florida 2,771,305 
Georgia 3,444,578 
daho 588,637 
Illinois 8,712,176 
Indiana 1934,224 
Kansas 1,905,299 
Kentucky 2,944,806 
Louisiana 2,683,516 
Maine Sane 913,774 
Maryland 2,343,901 
Massachusetts L 4,690,514 
Michigan Bs 6,371,766 
Minnesota 2,982,483 
Missouri 3,954,653 
Montana $91,024 
Nebraska 1,325,510 
New Hampshire  ...............-:c1-ccecsssseee 533,242 
New Jersey 4,835,329 
TNC NII ences ciccasSeeantscocecSodckveconsnes 681,187 
New York 14,830,192 
oY a ne cee eer 4,061,929 
Ohio : 7,946,627 
een 1,521,341 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island. .... 

SE eS Rae ners ot UCC 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington ... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

















Wet Per cent Dry Per Cent 
Population Wet Population Dry 
26,129,186 83.7 24,568,175 16.3 
1,510,642 49.3 1,551,101 50.7 
1,086,000 56.9 823,511 43.1 
1,259,525 95.1 5,564 04.9 
1,952,208 97.3 55,072 02.7 
318,085 Wee = 
2,298,950 83.0 472,355 17.0 
1,288,489 37.4 2,156,089 62.6 
588,637 1 Speier ee Sai be 
7,641,381 87.7 1,070,795 12.3 
3,934,224 ss clans Reais 
1,069,713 56.1 5,586 43.9 
1,297,288 44.1 1,647,518 55.9 
2,199,847 81.9 483,669 18.1 
10,6 75.6 223,078 24.4 


6,371,766 
2,768,735 92.8 213,748 07.2 
3,954,653 100.0 seca 
591,024 S| | ae aiemet et ae eo 
1,318,887 99.5 623 00.5 
67,47. 87.7 65,767 12.3 
4,696,125 97.1 139,204 02.9 
641,427 94.2 39,760 05.8 
14,752,801 99.5 77,391 00.5 
1,690,561 41.6 2,371,368 58.4 
7,150,056 90.0 796,571 10.0 
1,515,439 99.6 5,902 0.4 
10,495,037 99.97 2,975 00.03 
783,650 99.0 8,246 01.0 
652,740 | Erase eee 
1,090,511 33.1 2,201 ,207 66.9 
4,139,783 53.7 3,571,411 46.3 
283,671 75.1 94,076 24.9 
2,888,796 87.1 429,884 12.9 
2,368,431 99.5 10,532 00.5 
1,828,582 91.2 176,970 08.8 


3,264,098 95.0 170,477 05.0 
Source: Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc. 
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three individuals: (1) the individ- 
ual basically responsible to manage- 
ment for the use of the product: (2) 
the purchasing agent whose primary 
concern is with the economy of the 
purchase and the product’s ability 
to meet established company quality 
or performance standards, and (3) 
top management, towards the 
achievement of whose aims the pur- 
chase must finally contribute. 

Sources: Wines & Vines; United 
States Brewers Foundation; Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, Inc.; Wine 
Institute; Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; Alcohol & Tobacco Tax Di- 
vision, Internal Revenue Service, 
U. S. Treasury Department. 





Materials Used at Breweries 
alendar Year 1956 

Kind Pounds 
Malt and malt products ..................2,642,500,748 
Corn and corn products .. -. 923,100,630 
Rice and rice products ... 373,727,008 
Wheat and wheat products 2 "800 
Sorghum grain and sorghum 

grain products oe 30,100 


on UR eee a ke 3,942,102,286 


Soy beans and soy bean products ian 051,830 
Sugar and syrups 4,941 








Hops 
Hop extracts 


Grand Total 4,080,301,681 
Source: United States Brewers 
Foundation Inc. 





Available Market Data 

Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





@ AB 


American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Published by American Brewer Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1867. Editor: Robert Schwarz. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 85/gx1l5/. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,184; gross, 2,842. Breweries, 
executives. brewmasters, 1,310; distributors, 
supplies and equipment, 312; others, 


1 P 2 ] Y/ P 
$10.80 he bo 4s bo $ e2%0 


12 13s 00 18. 00 2 00 60. i 
4A red, $35; other 4A colors, $50; bleed, 


.50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


American Brewer Register. Est. 1946. Pub- 
lished as part of Dec. issue of American 
Brewer. Forms close Oct. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—l poe yg 2/3, page, 
$135; ‘fe age, $105; 1/ $75 

4A re 35, others, $ 0” bleed. 10%. 


Brewer and Dispenser. 303 Maritime Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Was Est. 1933. Editor:- Don 
Becker. ge, ail $2. Trim size, 81/2x111/ 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 2c; 
Forms close Agency discounts, 15-2. 
— . 2 Vp P 
imes ‘a age 
i $105.00 $ 60.00 
55. od 
45.0 


12 a, 00 30. 
4A red, $40; other 4A colors, $50. bleed, Em 








ly Page 
$ 45.00 





Brewers Digest, 4049 W. Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 30. Published by Siebel Pub. Co. Est. 
1926. Editor: E. J. Pyler. = ig go $3. Trim 
size, 81/x1112. Type page, 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 15th. Forms ag Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2.487; gross, 3,590. Breweries, 
executives, brewmasters, 1,307; beer distribu- 
tors, 635; equipment and supplies, 284; 
snare. 262. * conus VP 
imes ‘a’ /, Page ‘a Vz Pr 

1 $200 00 $152) $124.50 $ 88.00 

A 72.00 

148,00 118.00 ae id 62.00 
an cae $35; other 4A colors, $60; bleed, 10%. 
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Brewers Digest Buyers Guide and Directory. 
Trim size, 8l/.xlll/. Type page, 7x10; 2 an 
3 cols. Mailed with Jan. issue of Brewers 
Digest. Forms close Dec. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $230; \/ page, 
$138; 14 page, $75. 4A red, $35; others, $60; 


bleed, 10%. 


Brewers Journal, 211 Ford Road, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa. Published by Gibson Pub. Co. 
Est. 1876. Man. ed.: Wm. J. Gibson. Trim 
size, 81/2xlll. Type age, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 1,585: gross, 1,931. Breweries 
and execs., 1,088; supply, 379; others, 117. 
Times 1p 2h P Yp P Vy P 
imes ‘a lage lage age 

1 a5.00 $135.00 $105.00 $ 80.00 

6 Mis 00 115 Pe 00 

12 140.00 100 78.00 60. 00 
4A red, $50; others, $60: bleed, 15%. 








Brewers Journal Directory, _——- Jan. 
Forms close Nov. Type page, 3!4x7. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. oom sworn, 2,500; 
gross, 2,650. Rates—l page, $17: 





Food Engineering. 
(See Food Manufacturing and Processing.) 





The Liquor Handbook, 250 Sth Ave., New 
York 1. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1954. Editor: cia, Eide Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, Bard ie yar page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
31/3. ane Forms close April 
12. gency a May 15-0. Rates—l page, 
$400," Y, page, $220; 14 page, $130. 

Color, $100; leed, 10%. 


@ @ 


Modern arnaey Age. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Brewery Age Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1933. Editor: Ray Ganly. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2.819; gross, 3,233. Breweries, 
execs. and brewmasters, 1,951; dist., 68; 
brewery eqpt. and supply, 524; others, 223. 
Rates— 





Brewers Digest: 
V-1. Beer and Brewing. 

Reprint of Encyclopedia Britannica 
article by Fred P. Siebel, Jr., president, J. 
E. Siebel Sons’ Co. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Brewers Assn. of America, 188 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1. 

Brewers Yeast Council, 605 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 
Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Licensed Beverage Industries, 
44th St., New York. 

Master Brewers Assn. of America, 535 
Arlington Place, Chicago 14. 

National Beer Wholesalers Assn., 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

U. S. Brewers Foundation, Inc., 535 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


155 E 


Times ; RA 7) 2/. acts Yy Page 1/3 Pa 
1 27°50 $168 $177 40 $91 a. 
6 0. 00 
12 175.00 138. $0 6.00 0 00 
7 ae red, $50; blue, ME. $60; bleed, 





Modern Brewery Age Blue Book. Trim size, 
5\/ox8l/2. Type page, 4!/2x7I/,; 2 ee 2g. 
Published March 1. Forms close Feb. 1. ‘Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. _ page, $175; 1, 
age, $105; Vy page. § 

Standard red, $5 ac blue, $60; bleed, 





Spirits, 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Published 
by Liquor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: Her- 
bert Kaplan. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 
Publishea 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,320; gross, 4,000. Distillers 
and execs., 1,369; wholesalers, 1,637; others, 
ea: pega: 7 tie ah P y hy P 
imes ‘a e e age 
rs gainto | Sesto | “1300 “$10: 
6 195.00 ig 00 120.00 100.00 
12 180.00 135.00 110.00 90.00 
4A red, $50; others, $70; bleed, $25. 


Western Brewing and Distributing, 4328 Sun- 
set Blvd., Los Angeles 29. Published by Oc- 
cidental Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Editor: Cleo 
Braddock. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/2x 
112. Type page, 7!/x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3.013; gross, 
3,104. Paid, a Rates— 


Ti 2 1 Vy P 
ny $155 55 41360 46763 8 68.00 


12 ie. i 37 ivy 63. 00 at 0 
4A red, $40; others, $50; bleed, 10%. 


@ ABD 


Wines and Vines, 690 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Snosage by Wine Publications. Est. 
1919. Editor: a | . Marcus. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 2. Type page, 7!4x10; 3 
cols., 21/4. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 1,816; gross, 2,528. Wineries, 
oe bottlers and dist., 466; others, 521. 
ates— 


Tim ih 2, I, P. 1 
eon 200.60 ‘is bo 412885 $8 20 0 


12 160. 00 120 00 100. OO 50. 60 
4A red, $45; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Wines & Vines Annual Directory of the Wine 
Industry. Type page, 7!4x10; 2 cols., 3). 
Published Sept. Rate is Wines & Vines one 
time rate. 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: 


Baking 


once again set 





CURRENT TRENDS 


s IN TERMS OF TOTAL PRODUCTION, 
gross sales and gross profits, 1956 
was once again the best year for 
baking industry wholesalers since 
the end of World War II, exceeding 
previous high marks set a year 
earlier. 

During the year, a trend was 
observable toward simplification of 
packaging for baked goods; for ex- 
ample, where a few years ago there 
were more than 700 sizes and shapes 
of cartons for hamburger buns and 
weiner rolls, today there are but 
$2. At the same time, there has been 
an increase in the volume of pre- 
packaged goods available and a 
marked trend in the direction of 
self-service merchandising. 

Replies to a survey conducted by 
one business publication among 
wholesale bakers reveal some of the 
influential factors in the industry 
today: 

@ Population and employment in- 
creases have led to generally good 
business conditions 

@ Wholesalers no longer are the 
controlling factor in the industry as 
they were some years ago; the total 
market they reach is now less than 
50% 

@ Competition is growing keener 





Total production, gross sales and profits 
industry postwar marks 





@ Production lines are 


being 
studied with an eye to overcoming 
rising costs of materials and labor. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

Total production of the baking 
industry during 1956, for various 
types of products, is reported as 














follows: 
Lbs. 

White pan bread one eeeseceeeeeeeeee 7,165,821 ,000 
Other bread. ........ aby He 003,000 
PUBE «;, iccctcunacncace-: -.1,353,833,000 
SNOT GOOEE cnc. dtesiccenesaiien 383. ‘015,000 
Cakes “id 803,478,000 
Pies .. 2 586, tg 000 
Doughnuts 267,919,000 


These totals reflect increases over 
1955 figures for all varieties of 
product, with the exception of sweet 
goods, which were down 0.3%, or 
about 1.3 million Ibs. 

Following is an operational profile 
of the average American wholesale 
bakery in 1956: 


Gross $ Sales (up 8. mh) 
Gross § Profits (up 8.4 9 
Tonnage: 
White Bread ............... 
Other Bread ...... 


$1,515,852 
$ 127,331 





















Rolls up 5.3% 
Sweet Goods n 0.3% 
ake .... up 3.3% 
NE fi oaks NP cg cacgcuanhs gem death techn cneecelanel p 0.3% 
Donuts : -up 1.0% 
Number Routes Operated — ASR eA art Ee 0 
Stops/Route 43 
$ Sales/Stop . REET ESSER AE! oe 
$ Sale/Route/Day — $161.95 
RN ad os sv canbchastamnng tiv 5.2% 
Stale Recovery Percentage 

(based on wholesale value) .............. 30.52% 
Percentage of Gross Sales for Advertis- ¥ 

PE SER SIE ON Cae SESE Ree eS Se lo 


Source: Baking Industry 


1956 National Trend by Products 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 







Retail bakery sales in 1956 came 
to $862 million, a drop of 1% below 
the 1955 totals. 


The baking industry offers better 
than a $2 billion annual market for 
its suppliers, according to various 
studies. Following is a partial list of 
the ingredients and supplies used 
by the industry in a year: 





Butter and butter substitutes ...... $31,211,000 
Com syrup -........... CITA ee 4,022,000 
Oe a ih oe a 71,593,000 
Fats & Oils 151,260,000 
1p | RRS es aR aR er $51,830,000 
Prunes i5i55 fine Peas 47,138,000 
Malt Extract ......... WAS EP ENS 6,435,000 
i eee REESE NE ae 58,400,000 
Packaging .... Ro Rea ES = - 00C 
pO EY ERR ae Se ARE 7,000 
SUGEL § wlstulog 128 ooo 000 
OE ELAR A See 4,022,000 
TOR So epee sta $1,330,264,000 


For equipment alone, the industry 
is estimated to be a $59 million 
annual market. Many hundreds of 
items, ranging from air compressors 
through germicidal lamps and 
ovens to wrapping machines, are 
regularly purchased. 

In addition, the market for wrap- 
pers, boxes and bags alone is esti- 
mated at some $100 million per year. 

There are basically six kinds of 
baking businesses: 
™ RETAILERS, who bake on their 
own premises and sell over the 
counters of their own stores — the 
“neighborhood shops” — the Ma- 
ma-Papa Shops” and many larger 
shops. 
™ WHOLESALERS, who sell their prod- 
ucts to other distributors such as 















Source: Baking Industry 
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active 


describes the fast-paced 
$51, billion 
bakery market 


action 


in rewarding sales 
can be yours through 
BAKING INDUSTRY’s 
coverage of the 
top buying echelon 
of this alert market! 








@ TOP paid circulation in the industry 
means TOP value for your advertising 
dollar: 

BAKING INDUSTRY aarries more 
advertising per issue than any other 
industry publication! 
BAKING INDUSTRY carried 140 
exclusive advertisers during 1956 to: 
Publication A’s 84 
Publication B’s 43 
Publication C’s 30 
In depth coverage of the men who 
count—the industry's top management, 
supervisory and key production men 
BI readers are buyers who influence 
over 92% of the industry’s buying 
power! 
Editorial leadership that sets the pace 
for the rest of the industry 
Complete marketing and merchandising 
services for advertisers 
BI’s Annual Bakers’ Buying Directory— 
perfect adjunct to your regular BI ad 
schedule 


BAKING IND Bakers AY 
Clissold Publishing Company Me 
per @ 


New York * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Portiand 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3 
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grocery stores, or to large buyers 
such as restaurants, hotels and in- 
stitutions. 

® MULTIPLE-UNIT RETAILERS, who 
bake in a central plant and sell 
through their own stores. 

™ HOUSE-TO-HOUSE OPERATORS, who 
service the housewife through fleets 
of trucks. 

™ CHAIN STORE BAKERIES, which are 
primarily in the grocery business 
but operate bakeries supplying their 
own breads to their own stores. 

= BISCUIT, CRACKER AND PRETZEL BAK- 
ERIES, which consist of a fairly small 
number of large _ establishments. 
The total number of plants, how- 
ever, has grown from 389 in 1953 
to 465 in 1956. Estimates of their 
present business vary from $575 
million to $900 million. 

According to the 1954 Census of 
Manufacturers, the bakery product 
industries added $1.9 billion value 
by manufacture during that year, 
and invested $90 million in new 
capital expenditures. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Large bakeries buy both machin- 
ery and supplies directly from the 
manufacturer and/or his salesman. 
The seller usually has to sell not 
only the purchasing agents but such 
other key personnel as production 
foremen and plant superintendents. 

The smaller the bakery the more 
dependent the bakery owner, who 
himself does the purchasing, be- 
comes on his local bakery supply 
house for supplies and equipment. 
The supply houses’ themselves, 
therefore, become customers of the 
big baking industry suppliers and 
manufacturers. 

The primary market in the baking 
industry is generally recognized to 
be the wholesalers, huose-to-house 
and multi-unit retailers, and the 
biscuit, cracker and pretzel bakers. 
A fairly small percentage of these 
bakers do a preponderant share of 
the business. 

The manufacturing bakers, in- 
cluding the large. chains, usually 
purchase most of their ingredients 
from the manufacturer. Flour, for 
example, is typically bought in car- 
load lots and is contracted for far in 
advance of actual use. 

Among wholesale establishments, 
97.9% of the business is done by 
plants with a volume of over $50,- 
000 per year and 94.7% by plants 
with a volume of over $100,000 per 
year — despite the fact that more 
than half the establishments are 
under the $100,000 level. 

A similar general rule can be 
applied to single-store manufactur- 
ing retailers, of whom 21.1% do 


53.5% of the volume. 

Sources: Bakers Review; Baking 
Industry; Biscuit & Cracker Baker; 
American Bakers Association; U.§. 
Bureau of the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research mate- 
rial. 

Baking Industry: 

W-1. 1956 in Review. Booklet reprints 
annual review of developments in the 
industry by products and regions. Also 
indicates expansion programs and de- 
mand for new equipment. 

W-2. Market Facts. Data on packaging, 
machinery and other phases of the bak- 
ing industry. 

Western Baker: 

W-3. Baking Market Moves to New 
Highs. A new report for 1956 covering 
the major growth factors in the baking 
industry of the eleven western states. 
Points up the special characteristics of 
the West which segment it from the 
rest of the U.S.; details population 
trends, technical advances, and other 
exclusive market data compiled by the 
editors. 


W-4. Newsletter from Western Baker. A 
monthly news service sent free-of-charge 
to manufacturers and suppliers of equip- 
ment and services for the industry of 
baking in the U.S. Highlights month to 
month industry activity—new bakeries, 
expansions, major personnel changes, 
etc. Sample copy available upon request. 

W-5. Western Baker Market File. Follows 
NIAA outline to emphasize growth of 
western baking industry, describes cov- 
erage offered by the publication. 

W-6. Western Baker Equipment Directory 
Issue. February issue of publication lists 
all classifications of equipment and ma- 
chinery used by the industry; lists manu- 
facturers in each classification; describes 
equipment; provides data on western 
outlets for equipment manufacturers. 

Bakers Review: 

W-7. Bakers Review Media Facts. Leaflet 
describes the bakery market in terms of 
size, number of bakeries, what is bought 
and how it is bought. Summarizes edito- 
rial, circulation and advertising policies 
of the publication. 

Bakers Weekly: 

W-8. Market Study of Bakeries. Market 
data analyses of bakeries by types— 
wholesale, retail, house-to-house, multi- 
le-unit, chain—including volume of 
usiness, etc. based on current govern- 
ment business census. Complete guide 
for sales and advertising managers and 
their advertising agencies selling to 
bakers. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 

American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario Street, Chicago. 

American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
753 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. ; 

National Association of Baking Sani- 
tarians, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 

Specialty Bakery Owners of America, 
320 Broadway, New York 7. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Baker, The, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 5. Published we the Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Editor: F. Cooley, Jr. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size 10 xl4. Type page, 
9l/gx 123; 4 cols., 2\. Published lst Tues. of 
month. Forms close 15th prec. gency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 3,721; gross, 
3,786. Commrened. 300. Raia 4 P 
Times Page e age 
1 $178.00 4 36.40 $ 54.00 
6 7 .00 33. 00 oe 00 
12 160-00 90.00 0.00 
4A colors, $40; bleed, $10. 


American Independent Baker, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4. Published by American_ Bakers 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Editor: Peter J. 
Braida. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Byexl la. 
Type age, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10° days prec. Ages ony 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5.0) 
ross, 5,337. Rates— 
imes 1 Page 
l $150.00 by oF 
12 130.00 

24 120.00 80.00 30. bb 
Red, $50; others, $65; bleed, S10. 


Bakers Digest, 4049 Peterson Ave., Chicago 
90. Published by Siebel Pub. Co. Est. te ~ 
Editor: E. J. Pyler. Subscription, $2. 

ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Mes ag bi- ‘ae 
4 Feb. 10. Forms close lst. eqeaey dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,549; gros; 
§,904. ? oe 104. —_— th P thy P 
Times ‘a ‘a age 

1 68.00 $124 90 $ 96 u0 $ 80 00 

3 82 00 117 My 

6 138.00 108-00 32.00 +00 
44 colors, $60, except red, $40; bleed, 10% 


Bakers Review, 625 8th Ave., New York 18. 


Published by Ye m. R. Gregory Co. Est. 1898. 
Editor: Clifford W. Webster. Trim size, 534x 





48 Pa : " rage 








814. Type page, 434x7; 2 cols., 21/4. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, ny} gross, 27,311. Bakeries 
-nd owners, 20,017; execs., mgrs., supts., 
2,837; others, 409. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Wp Page 
1 $340.00 $175. 4 
6 300.00 


Vy P 
$ 92 92 09 
185-00 $2.00 


al) 


Bakers Weekly, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by American ig Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1907. Man. ed.: J. Phelan. 
Subscription, Ba Trim_ size, iyfzitin, Type 
Porn x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Monday. 

orms close 12 days prec. Agency discounts, 


12 290.00 
4A red, $50; bleed, $25. 





Pireubstion, 11,762: gross, 12,857. Bakeries 
and bakery owners, 7,471; executives, man- 
agers and supis., 1,836; supplies, 1,856; oth- 
Tiiciees-1 $550, 13 $440; 26 

ates—l page, pages, : 
pages, $400; 52 pages, $35! 

A red, $80; any other ian $150; bleed, $40. 


i) 


Peg puter including Bakers’ Helper, 
105 W. Adams S Chicage 3. Published by 
Clissold Publishing C Est. 1887. Editor: 
Harold E. Snyder viaerieiet. $3. Trim size, 
8l/,x111/4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished every other Saturday. Forms close 12 
pes prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
gon on 13,388; gross, 14,269. Bakeries 
and “4! owners, 7,706; executives and 
deny 223; bakery. workers, 814; bakery 
supplies, 1, 787; agg 
ates—1' page, $560; 13 pages, $450; 26 
$410; 52 pages, $360. Fractions, pro 


reen, $90; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 254. 


Biscuit and Cracker Baker, 71 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. Published by American 
Trade Pub. ‘Co. Est. 1912. Editor: Russ 
Obright. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x11,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published lst. 
Forms close 15th. ency discounts, 15-2. 
ageing sworn, 1,103; gross, 1,591. Rates 
er pager! page, $200; pages, $160; 


es, 
pages, S165 color, $50; bleed, $20. 


Chicago Retail Baker, Box 818, Chicago 42, 
Ill. Published by Associated Retail akers 
of Greater Chicago. Est. 1936. Controlled. 











Type page, 714xl0; 3 cols., 214. Published 
Ist. Forms close days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,443; gross, 
2,669. Rates— 


i 4 P 2 Yp P 1 
ay i 13660 ay ry e% % 7688 #58 
6 5.0 85.00 


a 
12 100. 00 73.00 eo. 00 re 00 
4A colors, $35; bleed, $20. 


Dough Boy, 24 Gravier St., New Orleans 12. 
Published by The Dough Boy, Inc. a oe 
sg Baudier, Sr. Trim size, 834x115. " 
page 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published lst. 

orms close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,924; gross, 5,333. Bakeries, 
owners, execs., buyers, 4, 191; suppliers, 715; 
Seaaes, i = eso, p ih P 
‘imes ‘a e age 

So “$080 |S Be 00 
6 100.00 75.0 

12 i 00 90.00 65. 60 

Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Food Engineering. 
(See Souk Manufacturing & Processing.) 


New South Baker, 75 3rd St., N. W., Atlanta 
8, Ga. Published a | Walter W. Brown Pub. 
©o., Inc. Est. 1910. Editor: Bruce Moran. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 81/4xll!. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Sth. Forms close 
20th. Ageast discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,001; gross, 5,139. Controlled, 510. 
Times 1P % P Vp P Vy P. 
imes ‘a e age age 
1 $190.00 $155, 00 bios. v0 $95, 0 


12 138, ‘0 is 00 80. 0 £0. 00 
4A colors, $50, except red, $40; bleed, 15%. 


Pretzel Baker, Cherry Lane Farm, Star Route, 
Pottstown, Pa. Published by National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute. Est. 1945. Editor: A. V. Tis- 
dale. Controlled. gg page, 4\,x71/2; 2 cols., 
2 1/6. Published 15t orms close Ist. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,250; 
toss, 2,301. - hy P 

imes age age 

1 $ 67:50 : = Ps 

6 60.00 

12 52.50 
Color, $15; bleed, 10%. 


Southwestern Baker, 1602 Harold St., Houston 
6, Tex. Published by Tunnell Pubs., ‘Inc., Est. 
1931. Editor: Chas. N. Tunnell. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 814x1l14. Type page, 71/gx10; 
cols., 3Y/p. Published 5th. Forms close 20th. 
s ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
* .952; gross, Te wae 1h P 
‘imes e age 
l $180 00 450 90.00 $ 50 0.00 


0. 00 40. 00 
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Red, 25%; PL 0%. 
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Western Baker. 500 Howard St., San Francis- 
co 5. Published by Miller Freeman Pubs. Est. 
1905. Editor: Ennis B. Gicker. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published band prec. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,402; gross, 2,809. Wholesale 
and retail bakeries, 1,739; supplies, 508; 
others, 120. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2%,Page 1/2 Page ‘1/3 Page 

; r 5245.00 $2588 $160: b0 a1: 38.00 
12 178. 60 188, 00 is. 60 "00 

4A red. $35; others, $50; bleed, $25. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 255. 
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Canadian Baker, 73 Richmond St., W., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published ! Consolidated Press, 
Ltd. Est. 1888. Editor: Craig ig yore Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cond 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,782: gross, 3,137. Retail and 
wholesale bakeries, and execs., 2,378; allied 
trades, 247; others 90. Rates— 


2 Vy P, 
—_— si9689 #5669 e % to a 5800 


12 72. 00 a 00 46.00 
4A colors, $45, except red, $35; bleed, 15%. 
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FACTS TO HELP SELL 
THE WESTERN BAKERS 


This is the only publication edit- 
ed exclusively for the wholesale 
and retail baking industry of the 
eleven western states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. WESTERN BAKER’s 
timely and fresh approach to 
highly specialized western reg- 
ional production and sales prob- 
lems make it the preferred adver- 
tising medium for selling bakery 
equipment, machinery, supplies 
and services in the quarter-billion 
dollar western market—a market 
growing 67% faster that the rest 
of the country. 


How WESTERN BAKER Leads: 


© Greatest editorial coverage in 
quality and quantity in the 
West. 


© Largest and best balanced cir- 
culation in the West. 


Closest and most intimate con- 
tact with the western industry 
—greatest personal contact and 
participation in western baking 
and allied trade groups. 


Mostest number of editors cov- 
ering western industry activity 
with branch offices in key bak- 
ing centers. 


Write today for WESTERN 
BAKER ’s latest Industry Re- 
port and helpful market infor- 
mation about your products. 


WESTERN @& 
BAKER : 


500 HOWARD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO > LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK e CHICAGO e¢ SEATTLE 

PORTLAND, ORE. '«& VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND e ATLANTA 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing: 


Bottling, Beverages 


Soda Fountains 


Per capita consumption rises 16 bottles 


ever year earlier as industry promotes 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION of soft 
drinks in the United States in 1956 
climbed to 190.2 bottles, an increase 
of about 16 over the previous year. 

The industry is efficient and high- 
ly competitive. With most of its 
technical problems solved, its great- 
est creative efforts are being put 
into sales and merchandising. In- 
dustry sources vary in their esti- 
mates of the amount spent during 
1956 for advertising and promotion 
between $80 million and $125 mil- 
lion. 

The introduction of new packages 
continued during the year, with 
companies experimenting with vari- 
ous sized bottles, including 10 oz., 
12 oz., 24 oz., and 28 oz. sizes. 

Although repeat sales of canned 
soft drinks did not live up to ex- 
pectations during 1955, this recent 
packaging development appeared to 
maintain a level volume during 1956 
— a total of between 20 million and 
30 million cases having been sold. 
Some testing continued in the use 
of other materials, such as plastics, 
for soft drink containers. 

Consumer objection and vendor 
reluctance to the handling of empty 
returned bottles was being met by 
increasing use of no deposit non- 
returnable bottles by a considerable 
number of soft drink manufacturers. 

Dietetic beverages held their own 
in 1956 to total about 6 million 
cases, thus maintaining their share 
of the total 1.3 billion cases sold by 
the entire industry. 

Before the war, the bulk of soft 
drinks was sold in drug stores, soda 
fountains and ball parks, and the 
take-home market represented only 
a small proportion of total sales. 
With the change of buying habits 
centering around tv, it is believed 
that as much as 75% of all soft 
drinks may now be destined for the 
take-home market. As a _ result, 
manufacturers are concentrating 
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more and more on supermarket and 
grocery store sales, currently the 
leading outlets for bottled soft 
drinks. 

Cup vending machines continued 
to assume increasing importance in 
soft drink vending. A new type 
“pre-mix” vending machine, intro- 
duced late in 1955, aided this trend. 


= LONG-RANGE TRENDS. The soft 
drink industry has a long history in 
the United States. In 1886 it was 
already over 50 years old and in- 
cluded about 600 bottling plants. 
Today it is an almost completely 
automatic operation with many 
changes in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising practices since the old 
days. 

Around 1900 the taste, keeping 
quality, uniformity and problem of 
maintaining sufficient production 
were the main problems of the bot- 
tler. Today standardized answers to 
these problems have been worked 
out and the bottling plant operator 
is more concerned with penetrating 
new markets, achieving low cost 
distribution, and maintaining profits 
with a “fixed” selling price in the 
face of generally higher costs. 

Companies which sell flavors to 
bottlers on a franchise basis (other- 
wise known as “parent” companies) 
are dominant factors in the bottling 
business, since they are associated 
with almost 80% of the country’s 
bottling plants. These parent com- 
panies usually offer their bottlers 
the beverage base, merchandising 
plans, printed promotional pieces, 
participation in national and local 
advertising campaigns and fre- 
quently a complete marketing pro- 
gram. 

The sale of bottled soft drinks is 
seasonal, and a sharp increase is 
brought on by hot weather. None- 
theless, merchandising efforts to- 
ward levelling out the sales curve 
are having a considerable effect. 


“Mixer-type” drinks, such as ginger 
ales, rickeys, sparkling waters and 
so on are pushed during the fall and 
winter. 

The bottled soft drink industry is 
unlike many other food fields where 
there are secret or patented produc- 
tion processes and methods result- 
ing in a variety of product distinc- 
tions. 

Sources and operations vary most 
greatly in the production of the all- 
important syrup which is the flavor- 
bearing constituent of the drink, 
The leading franchise companies 
maintain large factories which sup- 
ply finished syrup or beverage bases 
to their franchised dealers, who 
then add only carbonated water, 
and bottle the finished drink. Other 
bottlers purchase from a group of 
flavor manufacturers the flavor base 
only and mix it at the bottling plant 
with simple syrup, color and acid. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

Total number of active bottling 
plants in the United States is set at 
about 5,000, with the largest number 
located in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Texas, Illinois, California, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, Missouri and Georgia. 

The industry has witnessed a 
steady reduction in the number of 
plants since 1949, with a cor- 
responding increase in volume done 
by each plant. 

The investment in bottling plants 
is variously estimated at from $600 
million to $1 billion. The industry 
employes an average of 90,000 to 
100,000 persons, including the pro- 
prietors and/or partners. 

Serving these plants is an allied 
group of 1,200 industrial firms which 
furnish equipment, supplies and 
services — a great number of them 
devoting their entire time and at- 
tention to the industry. 

The “average” plant, according to 
one source, produces about 200,000 
cases of soft drinks annually and 
operates from 9 to 15 trucks over an 
area averaging 600 sq. mi. Largest 
single piece of machinery in the 
plant is most likely to be the bottle 
washer, which have a capacity of 
2,000 to 14,400 bottles an hour. 
Grouped about this unit will be a 
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number of other machines con- 
nected by moving conveyor lines. 

Bottles emerge from the bottle 
washer after sterilization and rins- 
ing, then drop to the conveyor line 
which feeds them to a filling unit. 
This automatically measures and 
drops a pre-determined amount of 
finished syrup into each bottle. 
Then the bottle is filled with car- 
bonated water, travels to another 
machine where crown caps are 
fixed, then goes to a mixer. The 
mixer gives the contents a vigorous 
mixing. Labelling units fix body and 
neck labels where used, and the 
bottle is ready for market. 

Automatic casing (and uncasing) 
machinery and wide-scale use of 
fork trucks for palletized operations 
are recent innovations in bottling 
plants throughout the country, as 
the problem of keeping plant oper- 
ation costs down to a minimum has 
increased in importance. 

Following is the number of car- 
bonated beverage plants on Feb. 1, 













1955: 
Alabama .............-. Nebraska ............ 66 
BEPIBOTIE. is ecsvecncvenons NOVO. peicenstecesns 13 
Arkansas .. i New Hampshire. 29 
California os New Jersey ........ 175 
Colorado ....... sy New Mexico ........ 33 
Connecticut . New York ......... . 370 
Delaware North Carolina .. 155 
District of North Dakota .... 24 
Columbic ........ 7 | ES TSE os 209 
Florida. ..... Lor Oklahoma ete fy 
Georgia .. 167 Oregon eR 
Idaho .... ee Pennsylvania .... 433 
Illinois .. .. 258 Rhode Island .... 46 
ae 153 South Carolina .. 93 
Iowa. ...... .. 104 South Dakota .... 27 
Kansas .. = 83 Tennessee _.......... 114 
Kentucky .. oo REI cuascctssfutencd 
Louisiana . . 84 Uieh.:...-+.. 
Maine ........ =, OD Vermont 
Maryland_............ 56 Virginia 
Massachusetts .... 183 Washington ........ 67 
Michigan ............... 13 West Virginia .... 89 
Minnesota ‘Wisconsin: . .:....... 204 
Mississippi Wyoming ............ 19 
Missouri MBN cor ink 5469 
Montana 


The industry’s major retail out- 
lets are supermarkets, grocery 
stores, drug stores, delicatessens, 
army camps, roadside stands, gas 
stations, restaurants, amusement 
centers, and centers in large indus- 
tries and public places where vend- 
ing machines are established. More 
than 12% of all sales are by vending 
machines and about 600,000 vending 
machines are in operation for the 
sale of soft drinks. Cup machines 
have been making rapid strides in 
recent years at top-traffic locations 
such as transportation terminals 
and industrial sites. There are an 
estimated 1,200,000 outlets in all. 

The number of outlets served by 
an averaging bottling plant ranges 
from 2,000 to 3,000, with the larger 
plants serving as many as 10,000 
outlets. If the territory is large, the 
outlying points may be serviced 
through warehouse or distributing 
facilities. It is estimated that there 
are about 2,000 independent bever- 
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age distributors operating — mainly 
in the larger cities. 

The industry is organized in a na- 
tional association, American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with a membership of 
about 3,000 plants, franchise and in- 
dependent bottlers. A number of in- 
dependent bottlers are organized in 
another group known as the Car- 
bonated Beverage Institute. 

Nationally, the most popular soft 
drinks are the cola flavors, which 
account for about 60% of sales. The 
next best sellers are orange, lemon 
and lemon-lime, grape, root beer, 
ginger ale, cream soda, club soda, 
strawberry, and cherry. 

Flavor preferences vary strongly 
from region to region. In the East, 
cola has 40% of the total market but 
in the Southeast and South Central 
states it has more than 85%. In the 
Pacific States, ginger ale accounts 
for only 6% of the total beverage 
volume but in the Northeast it has 
28%. 

According to the United States 
Department of Commerce, of 139.5 
million gross glass containers pro- 
duced in 1955, 10 million were 
turned out for use by the soft bev- 
erage industry. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
Equipment used by the carbon- 
ated beverage bottling industry is 
exceptionally standardized. 
Although the plants vary in size 
and capacity, they use similar or 
identical manufacturing equipment, 
which mostly has been especially 
developed and designed for the in- 
dustry to make the entire process 
an automatic one. Included in the 
manufacturing processes are the 


bottle washers, conveyors, filling 
units, capping machines, mixing 
machines. 

Supplementary equipment _in- 


cludes inspection units, water cool- 








ers and carbonators, water and 
syrup filters, syrup room equipment 
and case conveyor lines. Modern 
plants also use automatic bottle and 
case counters, case and carton pack- 
ers and unpackers, lift trucks and 
other materials handling equip- 
ment. 

One of the biggest items in the 
industry is’ glass bottles, which cost 
from 4c to 9c east, depending on 
size and design. The average price 
of a 6- to 12-0z. bottle with a color 
label used in the glass is 6c or high- 
er. Average quart price without 
color label is 7c and with is 9c. 

There is a growing market for 
vending machines, with more than 
600,000 in service. 

The industry uses about 80,000 
trucks with an annual replacement 
estimated at 15,000. It uses 1,500,000 
gallons of motor oil and about 100 
million gallons of gasoline. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

With few exceptions, soft drink 
bottling plants are locally owned 
and managed. This holds true even 
though the plant may be producing 
a beverage carrying a nationally- 
known brand. In such cases a fran- 
chise contract governs the relation- 
ship between the bottler and the 
supplier of the proprietary flavor. 
But the plant is not a branch or 
subsidiary of a “parent company” 
in the ordinary sense. 

69% of the plants have fewer than 
10 employes, and 86% have fewer 
than 50. The soft drink industry 
thus is seen to be one of small pro- 
prietors who must be reached per- 
sonally to be sold. For the most part 
the owners are their own purchas- 
ing departments. It is a_ simple 
straight-line type of operation and 
the owners and managers are al- 
most invariably familiar with all 
phases of it. The bottler is an inde- 
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Estimated Production and Consumption of Bottled Soft Drinks 


pendent operator, 


*Preliminary Estimate 


Total Value 

Year (Dollars) 
\ is 760,000 
1859 1,415,000 * 
ieee: ate 4,222,000 
i: Se 4,742,000 
| RSE eee 14,354,000 
Sane ees 23,269,000 
1904 30,251,000 
1909 43,508,000 
1914 58,401,000 
1919 135,341,000 
1923 153,729,867 
1927 185,633,446 
1930 207,815,353 
1935 159,939,553 
1940 411,699,200 
1945 584,994,000 
1946 617,168,600 
1947 745,676,000 
1948 835,157,300 
1949 860,959,300 
1950 876,532,600 
1951 939,442,500 
1952 1,019,295,000 
1953 1,089,513,000 
1954 1,090,000,000 
1955 1,176,380,000 
1956" 1,211,671,000 


using his own 


Million Bottles 
(Basis: 24 bottles Per Capita 

Total Cases per case) (Bottles) 
1,520,000 36 1.6 
2,830,000 67 22 
8,444,000 202 6.4 
9,484,000 227 4.5 
26,098,180 626 9.9 
38,781,660 930 12.2 
46,540,000 1,116 13.3 
62,154,280 1,491 16.2 
77,868,000 1,868 18.9 
169,176,200 4,060 38.4 
195,331,227 4,688 41.1 
235,923,072 5,662 47.6 
252,570,921 6,062 49.0 
196,859,084 4,725 37.1 
550,400,000 13,210 100.1 
731,242,500 17,550 132.9 
771,460,800 18,515 132.3 
901,664,000 21,640 150.9 
1,009,863,700 24,237 164.4 
1,012,893,300 24,309 162.0 
1,001,751,474 24,042 158.0 
1,043,825,000 25,052 162.7 
1,132,550,000 27,181 174.0 
1,117,852,000 28,268 177.5 
1,176,674,000 28,240 174.2 
1,264,925,000 30,358 184.2 
1,302,972,000 31,268 190.2 


Available Market Data 


Source: American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 






capital and making his own deci- 
sions. 

Sources: Bottling Industry; Na- 
tional Bottlers’ Gazette; American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages; 
Bureau of the Census. 





PUBLICATIONS 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
figures shown are for the six-month 





period ended Dec. 31, 1956 
—- Soft Drink Journal, 316 Peachtree 
St., N Atlanta 8, Ga. Published by Mc- 


Fadden Smee Publications. Est. 1905. Edi- 
tor: Ben Ginsberg. en, $4. Trim 
size, 81/xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, ABC, 5.225: gross, 7,583. Bev- 


erage bottling 1 plants, 3,967; mfrs. and execs., 


973; others 
Circulation, BPA, 6.779: gross, 7.583. Bot- 


tling plants, execs. and e ep oress. 5,152; 
—- 27; allied trades, 1,450; others, 126. 
ates— 
Times 1Page 2%,;Page 1 Page 1/3 Pa . 
1” $375.00 $290:40 $235.00 ‘$165 
6 5.00 165.00 188, 00 
12 265.00 ies, 60 145.00 105.00 
4A colors: red, $60; others, $75; bleed, $25. 





&» 


Bottling awe pg 18 E. 49th St., New York 
17. Published by Don Gussow’ Pubs. Est. 
1946. Editor: Jerry E. Stevens. Type page, 
1034x1314; 3 and 5 cols. Published every 
other Tuesday. Forms close 4 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

gross, 7,908. Bottling 


Circulation, 6,879; 
plants, 6,013; franchise firms, 362; dist., 1b 


suppliers, 464. Rates— 


Times 1 Page IY Page lf, Page 
(or 7x10) (gr at of 
l $440.00 aS. 00 6 4 
13 340.00 ty Pal rt 
2 275.00 


4A colors: red, $65; didn ws. bleed, 0% 
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Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copies of the following research 
material. 

National Boftlers’ Gazette: 

X-1. The Soft Drink Industry. 16-page 
illustrated brochure containing produc- 

tion, sales and marketing information 

about the bottled soft drink industry. 











Coca-Cola Bottler, P.O. Drawer 1734, At- 
lanta 1, Ga. Published by Hickory Pub. Co. 
Est. 1909. Editor: Frank Rowsey. Controlled. 
D Cag page, 7xl0. Published Ist. Forms close 

th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 8,000. Rates—1l page, $220; color, $110; 
bleed, 10%. 


El Embotellador. 
(See Exports and Imports). 








Food Engineering. 
(See Food Manufacturing and Processing.) 





Fountain and Fast Food. 
(See Restaurants). 





Mid-Continent Bottler, 912 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City 6. Published by Financial Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: D. L. Michael. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8!4x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 


3 cols., 2'’. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
2.816; a 3, Lim, Fe Paid, a phair " 
limes a age 
> fiosto | “$iso to | fiz0 to | '$ eso 
6 aes 00 120.00 2, 00 70.00 
12 125.00 105.00 80.00 60.00 


Red, $50; others, $70; bleed, 10%. 





National Bottlers’ Gazette, 9 E. 35th St., New 
York 16. aes by Keller Pub. Co. Est. 
1882. Editor: M. J. Becker. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, ee Type page, 7x10; 
33. Published 5th. 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,308; gross, 6,317. sevetgae 
bottling plants, 3,372; mfrs. and execs., 711; 
others, Rates— 


Ti \'P a P yy P , 
ey $400.80 ‘oa $0 ets $1758 3m 
12 30°00 430.00 «180.00 


io 
4A red, $60; other 4A colors, $75; bleed, ae 
For additional data see page 257. 


2 cols., 
orms close 25th. Agency 


X-2. Buyers Guide. List of the principal 
suppliers of soft drink supplies and 
equipment. 

X-3. Opportunities in Soft Drink Vending. 
A review of the sales opportunities and 
vending equipment available to the soft 
drink industry; published in January, 
1957. 

X-4. 75 Years of Bottling Industry Hostiry, 
Stages in the growth of the bottled soft 
drink industry since 1882. Equipment, 
personalities, important developments; 
published March, 1957. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette: 

X-5. 75 Year History of the Soft Drink 
Industry. Illustrated special section from 
March 75th Anniversary Issue, tracin 
the growth of the bottled soft drink 
industry, and the evolution of modern 
advertising and production techniques. 

X-6. Story of Soft Drinks. Complete, com- 
prehensive picture of $1,200,000,000 in- 
dustry, its sales patterns, manufacturing 
and advertising methods, purchasing re- 
quirements. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Beverage Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 1012 14th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Carbonated Beverage Institute, 122 West 
30th St., New York 1. 

Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Assn., 
1051 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
3: 


National Automatic Merchandising 
Assn., 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
National Association of Dairy Equip- 


ment Manufacturers, 1012 14th St., N.W,, 
Washington 5, D. C. 
National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 


Mfrs., 2223 Detroit Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. 
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Power-Electrical-Process News 
See Power Generation. 





Western Bottler, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 29. Published by Occidental’ Publishing 
Co. Est. 1937. Editor: Tom Penfield. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!%. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 3,163; gross, 3,501. Bottling 
plants, exec., operating heads, 2,593; flavor 
extract and franchise companies, supply 
ope ‘p post a at oscar Pe 
imes age e ‘age lage 

i 187.00 hs tg $116 60 $ 35.0 

6 149.0) 

2 138.00 e 60 700 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $65, bleed, oD 





CANADA 





(CAB 

Canadian Beverage Review. 116 Richmond 

., Toronto 1, Ont. Published Bho, B.b 
Smith- McCarthy Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1930. Edi- 
tor: G. Howard Cash. Trim size, 814x114. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. 20. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, -_= B qross: 1,829. Carbonated 
beverage mfrs., reweries, brewmasters, 
218; sales tb eo mfrs., 188; ‘wineries 
and ~aanaies — others, 374. Rates— 


T Vp P : 
Bs ss $1280 4 74.00 Ay $100 
44 colors, $40; ead 10%. 
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Canners pack 8.5% of nation’s entire BASIC STATISTICS 
food supply to reach 710 million cases 1956 production of the canning in- 
He. dustry amounted to 710 million 
rom : of 
cin cases, representing about 8.5% of 
irink the nation’s food supply. It pro- 
dern duced foods packed in about 22 
ues, billion containers and worth $4.5 
"8 CURRENT TRENDS the distribution and marketing of billion at retail. 
bea canned foods. In 15 there hes b i... 
- years there has been an in 
te Se ee ee Fruit and vegetable cans still re- — crease of more than 500% in frozen 
prises about 3,000 canneries im “| main the can industry’s largest food production. In 1940 the nation 
states and all the territories, which single production item, accounting poe a ae 
annually produce some 600 different : > produced 253 million pounds o 
a Seod 3 mage Pe t for about 32% of its annual output. frozen fruits and vegetables. By 
ver- canned food items: iruits, vegeta~ However, with the development of 4959 this had grown to 1.18 billion 
ng: eo a caypereetnt markets for other products, such as__jbs, excluding frozen juice concen- 
As- tg tay ee. me : > igpgeeacaa canned beer, detergents, motor oil, trates which were unknown in 1940. 
ng- ee ee shortening and the like, this may Shipments of glass containers 
Farmers and growers market a not long remain the case. Beer al- during 1956 came to 19.8 billion 
‘est large portion of their annual har- ready accounts for 16% of all can Na 
n., vests through pect and often are production by the industry. This total compares with those 
igo guaranteed a ? cash income which The term “canning” orginally of earlier years as follows: 
helps absorb risks involved in mar- _ meant the sterilizing of food by heat ee 
ng keting other crops on the fresh and then sealing it in airtight con- Ula Mitebieine | Por Caan 
: market. Canners contract in ad- tainers to preserve it. The term now (add $00) 18 
‘a vance of planting for many vegeta- _— extends beyond the process of pre- “ 17'549/230 109 
bles. The pay farmers and other serving food in cans and the indus- " 1 ots 488 103 
om producers over $1 billion annually _try itself includes those who pack 13 eae * 
5 for the raw products used. products in tin cans, glass, and 16,350,336 17 
Workers in the canning indus- frozen food containers, and the 11474640 86 
try receive wages and salaries to- dried fruit and vegetable producers. ae 7 
~ talling over $500 million a year. New products are continually ap- Source: Glass Container Memutectaras 








Thousands of workers are employed 
the year round in packing nonsea- 
sonal foods. Many others in the 
canning communities are employed 
in canning plants. at the peaks of 
the various seasonal harvests, when 
perishable fruits and vegetables are 
being canned in volume. At such 
times, industry employment may 
total as many as 350,000 persons. 
Thousands of others gain employ- 
ment in industries producing can- 
nery equipment and supplies and in 


pearing. Food-consuming trends in 
the United States are toward ready- 
to-eat foods, both canned and 
frozen. Such new products include 
canned beef stew, fruit pie fillings, 
frozen lobster pie, ready-to-fry 
shrimp, beef pie, waffles, chicken 
pie, plus complete dinners. The food 
preserving industry looks to the 
time when entire meals will be de- 
livered from local processors direct 
to the home, needing only to be 
heated to be eaten. 


Annual Shipments of Metal Cans, 1946-55 


An accompanying table shows 
trends in the use of metal cans for 
canning foods and for other pur- 
poses during recent years. 

Almost 157.5 million packs of 
baby food were produced by the 
nation’s canners in 1955, a drop 
from the 160.5 million of 1954. The 
totals are for vegetables, fruits, 


meat products and custards, and do 
not include canned egg yolks, dry 
or packaged cereals or canned juice 






(Short tons of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans) 
1954 1953 1952 1950 




















































1955 1951 1949 1948 1947 1946 
Fruit and vegetable, includ- 
OO REE 1,486,356 1,342,488 1,386,095 1,340,177 1,354,463 1,304,703 1,104,743 1,097,906 1,065,914 1,307,309 
Evaporated and condensed 
milk 245,520 229,270 230,425 255,722 257,434 (1) 248,029 303,088 292,566 279,007 
Other dairy products ............ 50,735 41,979 36,64 32,681 35,747 35,548 34,977 42,862 38,191 46,626 
Meat, including poultry ...... 134,529 139,694 125,634 (2) (2) (2 109,370 124,241 110,072 101,816 
Fish and poe Ty paadihalnsah e 110,191 109,202 103,501 (2) 1 150,372 113,077 116,397 109,130 108,326 
oS SSE 5 187,783 178,460 202,920 (2) (1) 1 Qa 174,004 141,901 ) 
Lard and shortening 118,926 119,718 3,637 93,312 83,491 102,095 86,200 73,771 57,402 35,120 
OR ei eat a 30,810 43,874 (2) (2) (?) (?) (?) re (?) (7) 
Beer 724,166 646,518 615,702 492,076 431,698 492,049 359,694 281,579 207 ,337 14,208 
Pet food 144,128 131,204 122,643 124,106 101,171 116,200 88,202 65,184 50,084 0 
Oil open top (1 quart and 
es SR RRS TTS Sera 290,530 273,388 256,007 236,380 258,737 254,165 193,869 194,890 195,029 112,386 
All other food, including 
soup and ef food ........ 438,781 400,439 435,909 832,982 827,456 958,231 565,074 387,131 331,425 427,155 
All other nonfood 2.0.0.2... 522,940 487,095 473,138 434,734 454,354 480,021 373,683 368,009 357,065 327,566 
I Sic a a 4,485,295 4,143,329 384 3,276,918 3,247,062 2.956.116 2,759,519 






2Not available. 


, ; 4,082,254 8421 3,804.55 3,893, 
4Included in ‘All other food cans.’’ Data withheld to avoid disclosing figures of individual companies. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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WESTERN CANNER 
& PACKER 


This is the dominant production 
journal which covers the western 
food processors manufacturing 
50% of the total U. S. canned, 
frozen, dried and glassed fruit 
and vegetable packs . . . and 
western producers in the new and 
rapidly expanding convenience 
food field. 


WESTERN CANNER & PACK- 
ER serves this market with tech- 
nical data, practical information, 
economic analyses and news tail- 
ored to the need of management 








annually buy half a billion dollars 
worth of the products you want 
to sell. 


If you make or distribute seeds 
and grower supplies, materials 
handling equipment, food ma- 
chinery or ingredients, packaging 
equipment or supplies . . . or if 
you offer related services . . . it 
will pay you to get the facts about 
WESTERN CANNER & PACK- 
ER and the market it serves. 


Write today for your free copy of 
the "'U. S. Processed Food Indus- 
tries” report—42 pages of facts 
and data. 
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& PACKER Gi): @: 


500 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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for babies. Of the 1955 total, 119 


| million cans were of strained food 


| and 38 million of the chopped varie- 






ty. 
WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The canning segment of the in- 
dustry is based on the use of large 
amounts of water and steam. Be- 
sides the use of tin cans or glass 
containers, this distinguishes it from 
the frozen food segment of the in- 
dustry and its purchases differ ac- 
cordingly. 

Handling and preparation of foods 
before preserving includes such 
operations as trimming, washing, 
peeling, grading and sorting. Exten- 
sive washing equipment requires 
spray nozzles, corrosion-resistant 
pipes and valves, fittings, vegetable 


| washers, pumps, motors, conveyors, 


filters, water treatment and chlori- 
nating units. 

Typical equipment used in proc- 
essing tomato catsup, as one item, 
includes evaporators, pre-heating 
and holding tanks, pumps, vibrating 
machines, automatic control instru- 
ments, cooking kettles, retorts, 
hoists, deaerators, metal baskets and 
crates, steam regulators, conveyor 
systems and cooling tanks. 

Warehousing requires the usual 
conveyors, lift trucks, pallets and 
also refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing equipment. 

The type of equipment bought by 
the industry can be classified under 
the following headings: 

@ Food preparation and proces- 
sing machinery, instrumentation. 

® Materials handling, conveying 
and power equipment. 

@ Packages (metal, glass, fiber, 
wood, plastic, film, etc.). 

@ Packaging machines (fillers, 
seamers, wrappers, casers, etc.). 

® Food ingredients (acids, sugar, 
salt, seasonings, etc.). 

@ Seeds and growing items, agri- 
cultural chemicals, etc. 

® Sanitation, maintenance and 
construction materials; lubricants, 


detergents, insulation, etc. 

® Services (banking, insurance, 
shipping, warehousing, etc.) 

The 1954 Census of Manufactures 
lists the following amounts spent 
for costs of materials and invested 
in capital expenditures for selected 
segments of the industry (add 000): 





Costs of Capital 
materials, expendi- 
tures 
Canned seafood ... $ 2,083 
Canned fruits and 
vegetables _........... 398, 49,916 
Pickles and sauces 340,582 7,579 
Packaged seafood ......... 118,968 2,813 
Frozen fruits and. ............ 
vegetables 2... 268,604 10,638 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


One of the problems of selling to 
the industry is the distribution of 
canning plants. The industry con- 
sists of many small processing 
plants and some large ones, most 
of them located in or close to rural 
areas. Canning is essentially an 
agricultural industry and is the 
means by which a large part of the 
farmer’s crop of fruits and vegeta- 
bles is marketed. 

There is a large amount of lo- 
calization according to product. As 
the industry grew, the various 
branches tended to concentrate in 
regions where soil and climatic con- 
ditions were most favorable for the 
production of particular products. 
This has also, therefore, resulted in 
a localization of demand for many 
special products which are not used 
by the industry as a whole. 

The National Canners Associa- 
tion says that the West produces 
42% of the total U. S. output of 
fruit and vegetables, including a 
little less than half of the canned 
fruits. By commodity groups, the 
West’s production percentages are 
canned fruits, 76%; canned vegeta- 
bles, 31%; canned juices, 29%. 

Western packing plants tend to be 
bigger than eastern plants on the 
average. 

Sources:The Canner & Freezer; 
Western Canner & Packer; Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute; 
National Canners Association; U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 





Production of Various Canned Foods, 1946-1956 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


Nati 1¢ s A iati 


Y-1. The Canning Industry. 36-page book- 
let on history, importance, organization, 
methods and public service values of 
cannery products and the industry. 

Y-2. Canned Food Pack Statistics Bulletin. 
Summary data for industry by year. 

Y-3. Films about the Canning Industry. 
List of films on subjects dealing with 
the canning industry with description of 
each, type of audience suitability, and 
how to obtain. 


Y-4. Interesting Facts about Canned Foods. 
8-page pocket-size leaflet. Answers the 
36 most frequently asked questions about 
canned foods. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


California Fish Canners Assn., Inc., 
Ferry Bldg., Terminal Island, Calif. 

Can Manufacturers’ Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Canadian Food Processors Assn., 2451 
Bank St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn., 
Lock Box 430, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Dried Fruit Assn. of California, 1 
Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1. 

Glass Container Manufacturers Inst., 99 
Park Ave., New York 16. 

National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers, 
1415 K. St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

National Assn. of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Fisheries Inst., 
St., N.W., Washington. 9, 

National Food Brokers Assn., 
St., N.W., Washington 6, 

National Food Distributors Assn., 100 
E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 

National Kraut Packers Assn., 
Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 

National Meat Canners Assn., 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

National Pickle Packers Assn., 
Marion St., Oak Park, Ill. 

National Preserves Assn., 1346 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Red Cherry Institute, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

Research and Development Associates, 
Food and Container Institute, 1849 W. 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9. 

Western Frozen Food Processors Assn., 
244 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Inc., 1614 20th 
oF 

1916 M 

c. 


1012 N. 


202 S$. 
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Canner and Freezer, The, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago - Published by The Canner Pub. 
Co. Est. 1895. Editor: C. W. York. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 8!/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published bi- weekly, onday. 
som close 10 days prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, ABC, 3,076; gross, 4,138. Pack- 
ers, 1,709; distributors, 401; equipment, 520; 


others, 425. 
Circulation, BPA, .3,538; gross, 4,132. Pack- 


ers, 2,344; dist., 402; supply, 521; others, 
“f ’ Rat ag 2p P th P y 
imes a e e 
1 $310.00 $250. ty $120) 0 418585 0 
13 50. 00 190. 00 00 


26 225.00 170. 00 128. ‘00 100. 00 
4A red, $60; blue or F gaer $75; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 261. 





Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. Published by The Canning 
Trade, Inc. Est. 1887. Editor: A. J. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 834x111. ‘type 
page, 71/2x934; 2 and 3 cols. ‘aya. on- 
day. Forms close Tuesday aR Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 2,321; gross, 2,714. Packers, 
1,216; distributors, 463; equipment and sup- 
lies, 270; others, 371. Rate 


imes 1 Page Vy P 
1 $200.00 ‘h bg ¢ 70.00 
13 50.00 
26 ia oD O00 40.00 
35.00 


52 60.00 
Standard asa $50: bleed, 20%. 


Canning Trade Almanac, 20 S. Gay St. Balti- 
more 2, Md. Published by og Canning 
Trade. Est. 1916. ome copy, Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 4x72; 1 eg 2 er Pub- 
lished May 1. Forms close March 1. Agency 
nanbggay 15-0. Circulation, 1956 e among 
S00 iy ate, FIDO: Va" page. $76, Stahderd 

i age, I, page, tandar 
colors 475, Bleed, 2 20%. 


The Food Packer, 139 N. Clark St., 
2. Published by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 19 








ge og 


Man. ed.: Dennis H. Murphy. Trim size, 8!/;x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Geranon, 2,503; gross, 3,100. Packers, 
1,875; disi., 129; equipment and supplies, 199; 
research, 237; others, 97. nai 


Times 1 Page te Page \/p Page }/; 
1 $0000 “#25000 foc: 0 S588 bg 
7 275.00 225.00 00 
13 are) «000 «s000 «dL S.O0 


7th, or 13th insertion is in Food Packer Buy- 
ers’ Guide, published Oct. 15. 
4A red, $60: other 4A colors, $80; bleed, $30. 





Power-Zlectrical-Process News. 
See Power Generation. 





Secuthern Food Processor, 75 3rd St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H. Aber- 
nethy Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 81/4xlll/. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page I, Page If, Page 
i $130.00 § 90.00 : 60.00 

*7 105.00 
<35 90.00 6a. 00 20. 00 


4A colors, $50, except red, $40; bleed, 15%. 
*The seventh insertion on a 7-time contract 
and the 13th insertion on a 13-time contract 
are in Annual Review_ Number. 
Rates for less than 7 insertions in Annual 
ows page, $175; 2 page, $125; 14 page, 
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Western Canner and Packer, 500 Howard St., 
San Francisco 5. Published by Miller Free- 
man Pubs. Est. 1909. Editor: J. L. Heid. Sub- 
seri oe. $3. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 
14th. A ency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2, gross, 3,068. Packers, 
1,205; distributors, 387; equipment and sup- 
ly, 339; others, 754. —- 





‘imes 1 Page %;Page Page /}/ 
9 erat 0 #250) Pd $180) a4 415865 a 
“0 200.00 2. 69 130. 60 110. 00 


4A colors, $50, except red, $40; bleed, $25. 
*The 7th and 13th insertions are in Sta- 
tistical Review and Yearbook edition, pub- 
lished May 25. Forms close April 7. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 260. 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: 


Confectionery 


Better quality, value and packaging lead 
to record year for candy industry in 1956 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Durine 1956, THE CONFECTIONERY 
INDUSTRY enjoyed its best year in 
history. 

Among the factors cited in a sur- 
vey of industry members which, in 
their opinion, led to the record vol- 
ume were: 

@ The public was offered better 
quality, better value and more at- 
tractive packaging 

@ The general economy made it 
possible for more producers to 
make and sell higher priced candies 

e The promotion campaign car- 
ried on by the industry, led by the 
Sugar Information program, helped 
to break the resistance of dieters 

e Supermarkets gave more dis- 
play space to candy 

® Sales were promoted through 
vending machines and theatres 

@ Improved production tech- 
niques resulted in the manufacture 
of a better product at reasonable 
prices. 

Cocoa bean prices levelled off in 
1956 to an average of about 28c per 
lb., compared with a 35c to 40c level 
during the previous year, with the 
result that more chocolate was used 
in candy production and sales in- 
creased. 

Important developments during 
the year included increases in 
candy imports — notably from Eng- 
land — the establishment of addi- 
tional roadside types of candy 
operation, continued interest in re- 
search and new product develop- 
ment, especially in the utilization 
of whey and other agricultural 
products, and an apparent end of 
the trend toward liquidation of 
smaller manufacturers which had 
been in evidence during the preced- 
ing five-year period. 

With the industry as a whole con- 
tinuing its campaign to upgrade 
both quality and lines, candies in 
the higher priced categories showed 
marked gains. This was noted espe- 
cially in bars retailing at 18c or 
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more each and in package goods 
selling at $1.50 or more per lb. At 
supermarkets and other chain food 
stores increased sales of lower 
priced package goods, ranging from 
19c to $1.00, were noted. 

Exports of finished candy and 
chocolate goods from the U. S. dur- 
ing 1956 continued to be neglible, 
but as the year closed increased ef- 
forts were being initiated by Amer- 
ican candy producers to stimulate 
the sale of more U. S. confections 
overseas. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Dollar sales of candy during 1956 
showed an increase of some 10% 
to 15% over the level of the pre- 
vious year. More than 3 billion lbs. 
was manufactured and sold, with a 
wholesale value of $1.2 billion, set- 
ting an all-time record for both 
poundage and dollar volume. 


Involved in these sales were more 
than 1,500 confectionery manufac- 
turers, about 2,000 retail dealers, 2 
million retail confectionery outlets, 
about 100,000 people engaged in the 
manufacturing end and almost an 
equal number employed in sales 
and distribution. 

Candy consumption in the U. §. 
last year came to 17 Ibs. per capita, 
an increase over the 16.6 lbs. re- 
ported in 1955 and the 16.5 lbs, 
noted in 1954. All time per capita 
consumption of 20 Ibs. was reached 
in 1944. Imports came to 30 million 
lbs., valued at $10 million, as against 
25.4 million lbs. and $8.8 million 
brought into this country during 
the previous year. Of the total im- 
ported, 70% came from the United 
Kingdom, 5% from Austria and 4% 
from the Netherlands. 

Value added by manufacture in 
the confectionery industry amounted 
to $422 million during 1954, ac- 
cording to the Census of Manufac- 
tures. This total represented an in- 
crease of 2% over 1947 figures. 

Average employment in the in- 
dustry decreased by 11% since the 


Estimated Confectionery Production, Per Capita Consumption, and 
Value of Sales, 1927 — 1956 
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earlier census report of 1947, com- 
ing to a total of 66,800 employes in 
1954. Industry payroll totals for 
1954 were $201.7 million for all em- 
ployes and $143.8 million for pro- 
duction workers. According to the 
Bureau of the Census count, there 
were 1,434 manufacturing establish- 
ments in the industry in 1954. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Exact dollar figures are not avail- 
able for the types of machinery and 
equipment the industry buys, but it 
is known that in 1953 $4.4 million 
was spent on new construction and 
$14.1 million on new machinery and 
equipment. Such equipment is typi- 
cally made by a specialty firm 
which manufactures nothing but 
candy machinery. 

The candy industry is an impor- 
tant consumer of packaging. It is 
the second largest consumer of cel- 
lophane and the Folding Box Asso- 
ciation rates the industry its fifth 
largest consumer. It is a major user 
of setup boxes and of printed glas- 
sine. 

The industry, like the other food 
processing industries, is also a large 
user of ingredients. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The larger confectionery plants 
have a full-time purchasing director 
but in the smaller plants there is a 
wide range of individual titles 
which may be involved in purchas- 
ing, such as works manager, plant 
manager or superintendent. Very 
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Estimated Quantities and Average Cost of Selected Ingredients 
Used by the Confection Industry, 1953 and 1954 




































































Quantity Cost 
(thousands of (thousands of Average cost 
pounds) dollars) per pound 
Ingredients 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
Sugar and sweeteners: 
re Bee eo dy) = | | Sema eC eee Se l, 196, ou 1, es 070 104,647? 99,522 $0.088 $0.086 
Corn sugar 4/866 n.a. 1,890 n.d. .076 
Corn sirup - - 66s 018 n.a. 40,300 n.d. .061 
Other sweeteners (molasses, maple 
Bigs, {STO OIC.) cc icccesiciecerceraccorans n.d. 28,313 n.a. 1,770 n.a. .063 
Corn starch n.a. 28,067 n.d. 2,099 n.d. .075 
Cocoa beans 171,313 55,763 325 
Cocba powder 7,908? 6,702 2,186? 2,461 .276 .367 
Cocoa butter 26,344 59,734 18,520 61,026 -703 1.022 
Chocolate liquors 15,437 52,186 6,916 34,707 .448 .665 
Chocolate coatings: total .......esccscsssceceeee 231,229 216,164 83,705 100,555 362 465 
Milk n.a. 144,519 n.d. 65,135 n.d. 451 
Dark n.a. 62,289 n.a. 31,238 n.d. 502 
Light sweet n.d. 9,356 n.d. 4,182 n.a. .447 
Cocoa powder composition coatings ........ 30,084? 56,506 7,822? 14,613 260 299 
Fluid milk 285,560 273,524 11,520 8,886 .040 .032 
Condensed and evaporated milk: 
Unsweetened 8,144 17,234 1,010 1,715 .124 .100 
Sweetened 63,571 60,583 7,374 6,666 116 110 
Dried milk-nonfat and full-fat .................. 17,589? 24,630 4,472? 6,424 254 .261 
Cream 5,002 5,416 1,396 1,499 .279 .277 
Creamery butter 5,756 5,820 3,770 3,298 .655 .567 
Other milk products 8,028 6,936 1,967 1,511 245 .218 
Eggs and egg products: 
Fresh or frozen n.a. 5,663 n.d. 1,104 n.a. 195 
ther n.a. 492 n.a. 795 na. 1.616 
Fats and oils (vegetable oils, hydro- 
genated shortening, etc.) 32,475? 33,793 6,820 7,485 .210 222 
Essential oils'dnd flavorings ( 
mint, vanilla, licorice, etc.) .. ite n.a. 4,212 n.a. 4,873 new 1SF 
Fruits, jams, and fruit products ................. n.a. 20,224 n.d. 5,346 n.a. .264 
Peanuts, kernels 133,913 131,261 - iy 26,760 .200 .204 
Coconut meal, fresh or prepared .............. n.d. 33,959 6,683 n.a. .197 
Almond kernels 25,853 23,515 16, i87 14,272 626 .607 
Nut meats (pecans, CC.) ..ceecececececececeeeeeeree n.a. 16,254 n.a. 10,480 n.a. .645 
Other ingredient materials -....0............scee+ n.a. 56,468 n.d. 10,044 n.a. 178 





Total 264,998 3.013.610 360.799 476,784 n.a. 158 
Finished goods marketed 3 718,000 2,667,000 996,000 1,019,000 $0.366 $0.382 

1Includes materials used in can manufacture by confectionery wholesalers, chocolate man- 
ufacturers (consumer-type confectionery items only) and manufacturer-retailers. 

2Revised in adjustment for materials used in reported cocoa powder composition coatings, 
carried as primary ingredients in 1953 survey. 











Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


often the president of the firm di- ASSOCIATIONS 


rects the purchases except for pack- Associated Retail Confectioners of the 
x A ; USS., 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
aging materials. The latter is often National Assn. of Chewing Gum Mfrs., 
the responsibility of the sales man- 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 
ager. National Candy Wholesalers Assn., 
: Inc., 1424 K. St., Washington 5, D.C. 
Sources: Candy Industry & Con- National Confectioners Assn,, 221 N. 
fectioners Journal; National Con- La Salle Street, Chicago 1. 
fectioners’ Association; Department National Confectionery Salesmen’s 
Assn., 235 Adams Street, Brooklyn 1, 
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Candy Buyers’ Directory, 418 N. Austin Blvd., 
Oak Park, Ill. ee sa hy Manufacturin 
Fa ase 8 Niet Co. ae, Se ge 
rim size 4xllly. Ty : ge, 7x 1 ¥ 

2%. Published March a ase, close Jan. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 7.930; gross, 8,010. 2 
pages, $300; 1 page, $200; 2%, page, $150; 1/2 
page, $120; 14 page 
4A red, $90; bleed, $20. 
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one Industry and Confectioners Journal, 
18 E. 49th St., New York 17. Published by 
Bon Gussow Pubs., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Editor: Don Gussow. Type page, 
1034x1314; 3 and 5 cols. Published every 
other Tuesday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, BPA, 4,832: gross, 5,715. Con- 
fectionery mfrs., and personnel, 3,073; job- 
i. 974; raw materials, 634; others, 150. 
ates— 





Times 1 Page Vp rope 14 Page 
(7x1 

1 $350.00 $250.00 $150.00 

13 250.00 195.00 110.00 

26 195.00 150.00 95.00 


4A colors: red, $65; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Candy Industry Catalog and Formula Book, 
18 E. 49th St., New York 17. Published by 
Don Gussow Publications, Inc. Est. 1945. 
Price, $7.50. Type. page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3y%. 








Published annually. Forms close March 23. Times 1 Page Wy Page 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1956 edi- l $180. $0 yt 00 $ 72.00 
tion, sworn, 2.340; Pet 2,500. Paid, 1,080. 6 162.00 99.00 65.00 
Rates—1 page, pages, $150. 12 144.00 88.00 58.00 
Red, $75; other * “cole $85; bleed, 10%. 4A red, $50; other colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 
The Confectioner. 625 N. Milwaukee St ., Mil- 

waukee 2. Est. 1916. Editor: Gertrude Kluck. Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. O. Box 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Editor: L. V. 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. Forms close Gwyn. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Souation, page. 7#sx95/g; 3 cols., 275. Published 7th. 
sworn, 4,416; gross, 4,550. Paid 4,021. Rates— orms close 23rd. Agency discounts, 13-2. 
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1 nS 90.00 Times 1 Page 2/- A Vz Page 
6 135.0 95.00 80.00 1 $100.00 3 85.00 $ 55.00 
12 ts, my 128,00 85.00 70.00 6 85.00 75.00 45.00 
4A red, $60; bleed, 10%. 12 80.00 70.00 40.00 
Color, $17.50; bleed, $17.50. 
Southern Candy Jobber, 800 Gordon St., 
Food Engineerin S.W., Atlanta, Ga. ig ag by Southern 
(See Food sects and Processing.) Wholesale Conf. Asen., Inc. Est. 1942. Editor: 
Alice J. Erickson. "Nekerttadice: $2. Type 
page. 7x10; 3 cols., 27. Published 15th. 
orms close 25th. Circulation, sworn, 2,500. 
Paid, 549. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
® an) Times P Y, esb0 1/3 Page 
1 $100.00 § 65.00 $ 50.00 
Manufacturing Confectioner, The. with Inter- a 90.00 
national Coniectioner, 418 N. Austin Blvd., 80.00 


00 40.00 

Oak Park, Ill. Est. 1921. Editor: Eraniey ; An ities: red, $35; others, 0. bleed, 10% 
Allured. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/4x111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. imma 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. BPA 
Circulation, 2,204; gross, 2,610. Confection- — 





— mirs., 1,688; raw material suppliers & Western Confectioner with Western Candy 
TS., 252: others, 270. Rates—l page, $220; Review, 251 Kearney St., San Francisco 8. 
6 pages, $170; 12 pages, $160; 24 pases, $140. Published by Claude M. ‘Chaplin. Est. 1914. 
4A colors: red, $60, others, $70; bleed, $12.50. Trim size, 834x1134. Type page, 74x10: 3 


cols., 23). Published 5th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2.829; gross, 3.214. Mfrs., 831; 





National Candy Wholesaler, 1424 K S&t., dist., 772; retailers, 910; brokers, 317; techni- 

Washington 5, D. C. Published by _ Natl. cians and others, 19. Rates— 

Candy Wholesalers Assn. Est. 1948. Editor: Times 1 Page %Page Page '1/3-Paae 

Ray mae? Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 1 $135.00 $105.00 $ 85. 00 $ 65.00 

3 cols.. 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 6 115.00 87.00 70.00 50.00 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing: Dairy Products 











| 
How to Get the Most Out of 
the Market Data & 


Directory Number 


T HE Market Data & Directory Number of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is intended to supply information of two general types 


— facts about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has been 
obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING does not do original research, but aims to credit those who are 


compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through 
The Market Data & Directory Number furnishes a good starting-point 
for any research job. The specific study of the marketing of an indi- 
vidual product may proceed much more advantageously after the out- 


line of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been made 
carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the specific 
mediums through which given markets may be covered to best ad- 


vantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further in- 


formation on any subject covered in its pages. 


Industrial Marketing 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: 


Dairy Products 


Better management leads to increased milk 


production despite lowered cattle totals 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= DURING RECENT YEARS, production 
of milk in the U. S. has exceeded 
demand at prevailing prices, while 
support levels have varied between 
15% and 90% of parity. In this same 
period, the number of milk cattle 
has been growing smaller, but there 
has been a recent tendency toward 
stabilization of this total. 


This near stability is the net effect 
of two offsetting trends: on the one 
hand, technological advancements 
have compelled many dairy farmers 
to expand their operations, while, 
on the ‘other, many farmers have 
discontinued dairying because such 
expansion requires capital outlays 
beyond their capacities. 


Changes in dairy farm technology 
and practice are expected to con- 
tinue during the next few years at 
approximately the rate established 
by recent experiences. Most indica- 
tions point to continued substantial 
increases in rate of production per 
cow, with corresponding increases 
in milk production over the next 
four to five years, even without any 
increase in the total number of milk 
cows. Averages are already above 
9,000 lbs. per cow per year, and im- 
proved practices are seen as leading 
to increased production averages 
during the next five years. 


The average price received by 
farmers for whole milk in 1956 was 
around $4.15 per hundredweight 
compared with $4.00 in 1955. This 
increase of 3 to 4% reflects the in- 
crease in support price for manu- 
facturing milk of 10c per hundred- 
weight as of April 1 and an increase 
in the price paid by dealers for milk 
used in fluid outlets in a number of 
fluid milk markets. Prices for man- 
ufacturing milk and butterfat were 
near support levels during all of 
1956 and are likely to continue so 
in 1957. 





During 1956, the quantity of milk 
used on farms, sold as farm-sepa- 
rated cream or sold at retail, all 
apparently declined further. Thus it 
appears that farmers’ sales of whole 
milk to plants and dealers probably 
reached 95 billion lbs. compared 
with 90.6 billion lbs. in 1955. In 1957 
and a few years thereafter, there 
probably will be a further shift in 
sale of whole milk at the expense of 
the other three uses for milk. It will 
reach 100 billion lbs. by 1959, if not 
in 1958. 


In 1956 farmers sold the equiv- 
alent of around 112.5 billion lbs. of 
milk for which they received just 
slightly short of the record $4.567 
billion reached in 1952. With the 
production anticipated for 1957, 
farmers’ sales of milk in total will 
be on the order of 115 billion lbs., 
which at 1956 prices would result 
in total cash receipts from the sale 
of dairy products somewhat in ex- 
cess of $4.6 billion, a new record 
high. 

Continuing during 1956 was the 
trend toward the farm tank, which 
eliminates milk cans. It cools and 
agitates the raw milk and maintains 
a constant temperature to inhibit 
the growth of bacteria. A companion 
piece of equipment is the tank truck 
which pumps the milk out of the 
farm tank and delivers it to the 
dairy processor. Many farm tank 
routes have been established in 
various parts of the country, al- 
though some states have not ap- 
proved the system. 

There is on the farm a growing 
movement toward production of 
Grade A milk for all purposes, in- 
cluding use in manufactured dairy 
products. This movement is now 
taking place mainly in Wisconsin. 


A trend in the dairy processor 
plant is in-place cleaning which in- 
volves both new equipment and 
techniques. In-place cleaning means 









not taking down milk lines to clean 
them but leaving them up as per- 
manent lines and cleaning them by 
washing compounds and pressure. 
This involves conversion tools and 
special gaskets and converting pres- 
ent take-down lines to permanent 
stay-up lines. 


A considerable expansion took 
place in the advertising and promo- 
tion of dairy products through the 
American Dairy Association. This 
association is an organization of 
milk producers and now has mem- 
bership in 41 states. In 1955 it spent 
more than $5 million and is definite- 
ly expanding its promotion activities 
through monies raised in proportion 
to production of various products. 
Expenditures by dealers for adver- 
tising fluid milk are estimated at 
more than $40 million annually. 


In milk for home consumption, 
the trend toward distribution 
through paper containers continues 
and now equals about 50% of all 
fluid milk sold. There is also a trend 
toward delivery through self-serv- 
ice stores. Refrigeration of milk de- 
livery trucks is growing. Expansion 
of distribution is also taking place 
through vending machines — both 
small units in plants and large units 
for customers taking milk home. 


Ice cream sales continued to ex- 
pand in 1956 through food stores 
rather than through drug stores and 
soda fountains, with over 54% of 
total gallonage now sold through 
groceries. Ice cream novelties con- 
tinued to hold about 18% of the 
total market, and with increased 
packaged sales, again cut into the 
sales percentage of bulk ice cream. 


Small creameries which produced 
only butter are expanding or being 
replaced by larger plants which 
produce a variety of manufactured 
milk products, depending upon what 
products enjoy the most favorable 
market. The trend everywhere 
seems to be toward the operation of 
larger, flexible, or multiple prod- 
ucts plants which can convert from 
one product to another depending 
on market prices. 
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BASIC STATISTICS 


Last year saw most dairy produc- 
tion records broken, after they had 
reached, in most cases, previous 
new highs during 1955. 

e Total milk production during 
1956 is estimated at 126.952 billion 
Ibs., an increase of 3% over the 
previous year. 

e Butter production for the year 
was 1.4 billion lbs., an increase of 
2% over 1955. 

® Total cheese production was 
also 1.4 billion lbs., also an increase 
of 2%. Cheddar cheese output was 
only slightly more than 1955 with 
last year’s production total slightly 
over 1 billion lbs. 

@ Nonfat dry milk output (hu- 
man food) was 1.48 billion Ibs. This 
was a 5% increase over 1955. Dry 


whole milk production was down 
2% from 1955 with total production 
for 1956 being 95 million lbs. Dry 
skimmilk for animal feed purposes 
was 16.4 million lbs., a drop of 4% 
from the previous year. Dry butter- 
milk production was 62.6 million lbs. 
or 7% more than the previous year. 
It was the highest output of this 
product since 1942. 


e@ Ice cream production at 65 mil- 
lion gals. was 4% above 1955. 


e Evaporated milk output was 
down 2% from 1955. Total output 
for the year was 58.4 million cases. 

© Cottage cheese production in 
1956 was 1.15 billion Ibs. Of this 
total, 508.5 million Ibs. represented 
cottage cheese curd while 644.5 mil- 
lion lbs. was creamed cottage 
cheese. 


Number of Dairy Products Manufacturers in the United States 


Butter 
Manufacturers 


Revised to 
January 1, 1957 


over 200,000 


Pounds Annually 


Mig. 


Maine Sadao 
New Hampshire 
Vermont , 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut .. 
NEW ENGLA 
New York .............. 
New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
Maryland 

Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina .... 
South Carolina .. 
nes on 

Flori 
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Michigan 

Wisconsin 

EAST NORTH 1, 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Rieenbete 
eae 
Missouri 

North Dakota .. 
South Dakota ... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

WEST NORTH — 
Arkansas ...... 
Louisiana 

oe gm 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 
MOUNTAIN 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
PACIFIC 
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405 139 
626 203 


6.330 7,589 2,414 


Source: Olsen Publishing Co 


Although the dairy cattle popula- 
tion continued to show a decline to 
approximately 23,318,000 during 
1956, total production of milk was 
up 3% last year over that of 1955, 
The answer, of course, is that pro- 
duction per cow has shown marked 
increases during recent years be- 
cause of better feeding and man- 
agement and a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of the cattle 
resulting from better breeding 
which has been brought about 
largely by artificial insemination, 


The east north central region 
continues to have the highest cow 
population with 5,369,000. It is fol- 
lowed by the west north central 
area with 4,855,000. Then in order 
come the south central area with 
3,938,000; the north Atlantic region 
with 3,172,000; the western area 
with 2,033,000 and the south At- 
lantic area with 1,865,000. 


Wisconsin has the highest cow 
population with 2,311,000 and it is 
followed by Minnesota with 1,386,- 
000; New York, 1,378,000 and Iowa, 
1,022,000. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Dairy products plants buy a wide 
variety of materials and machinery 
in addition to the raw materials 
which they process. The total an- 
nual market is estimated at $500 
million. 


Although an accompanying table 
lists some 7,500 ice cream manu- 
facturers, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports the existence 
of well over 18,000 makers of the 
product. 


A recent survey reveals that 
about 50% of the nation’s ice cream 
processors plan to install new plant 
equipment during 1957, and that en- 
largements of capacity or plant 
changes of various kinds are an- 
ticipated by about 20% of the man- 
ufacturers queried. 


Most sought after equipment and 
machinery, the study reported, will 
include: 


New packaging equipment, re- 
frigerated insulated storage tanks, 
continuous freezers, filling equip- 
ment, evaporative condensers, am- 
monia boosters, various conveyor 
systems, palletized material, vats, 
new hardening room, central wax 
and glue systems, establishing cen- 
tral plant for making mix for four 
plants, pasteurizers, ice builder, 
blower units, stainless steel piping, 
sweet-water plates, flavor tanks, 
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THE MILK 
PRODUCTS 
JOURNAL 


i 


MARKET SERVED: Reaches the industry that 
processes OVER HALF of all milk produced. 
Market consists of approximately 2,800 plants 
doing 90% of the milk products business. The 
Milk Products JOURNAL reaches 90% of these 
plants with PAID circulation. Annual expen- 
ditures for capital equipment in this market 
top $41 million. Raw materials and supplies 
cost $2.8 billion. 
CIRCULATION ANALYSIS BY PRODUCT 

MON a5 fs singiegs compesstventcecsncste 55.0% 
I ihiaindd cssaebizancta obione 


4 
Condensed, evaporated and dry milk ....28.6% 
Dried whey “ 
Fluid milk (for bulk shipment) .................. Lg ng 














Fluid milk (bottled or cartoned) 5.8% 
(RN NS Spas Ppa eeee Meee Beceem 13.3% 
GD: nee RAGES pt SSL eran 16.7% 
Cottage cheese (for bulk shipment) ........ 8.3% 
Cottage cheese (packaged in consumer 

RE MIE 5 sl cscacanten eine HOE ESET AC 20.3% 
MREUT: SEFOINICOR 55. .ccniss oss caeance abort 9 cb onus presses ders 18.8% 


Average Number of Products Handled 
BO BH. iets: EPPS BE WN REIS PEED 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE: The Milk Products 
JOURNAL is the only monthly feature article 
type publication devoted exclusively to the 
milk products phase of the dairy market. 
Editor Edward Thom, writing for the dairy in- 
dustry and the Olsen Publishing Company for 
27 years, has made innumerable contacts in 
dairy plants and in national, regional and 
local dairy products associations. These con- 
tacts, built up through the years; enable him 
and his staff of six to make The Milk Products 
JOURNAL the most informative and helpful 
publication for milk products men. 


MARKET TRENDS: Consolidations and mergers 
have decreased the number of milk process- 
ing plants. Surviving plants, however, have 
become more diversified in number of prod- 
ucts handled and milk processing volume has 
increased many fold. New plant construction 
and expansion is sweeping the industry to 
facilitate the handling of greater volumes of 
milk, and the trend in these plants is to proc- 
ess and package more of all the dairy foods 
which are sold by MILK DEALERS on their 
retail and wholesale delivery routes. As this 
trend continues, a greater percentage of our 
total milk production will be processed in 
these MILK PRODUCTS plants. 


INVALUABLE REFERENCE GUIDE 








THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


THE 
} MILK 
DEALER 


MARKET SERVED: There are 17,900 milk deal- 
ers, 6,200 of which account for 85% to 90% 
of the nation’s fluid milk business. The Milk 
DEALER reaches 90% of these 6,200 important 
plants with PAID circulation. 

CIRCULATION; Highest PAID Circulation of 
any dairy trade paper, 


ANALYSIS BY PRODUCT HANDLED 












ee): Sb: || aOR SO RER TE 96.54% 
Chocolate milk RoR 92.36% 
MI ao a ois a ncanrsincancageohand 89.68% 
Cream cottage cheese .......0...0...... 84.33% 
IS pha atak ies dinanendins 72.24% 


Orange drink 
Sour, clea «...........:.... 
Orange juice (fresh) 44, 
EASE FEES 43.27% 
6,880 milk plant subscribers operate 146,917 
routes, an average of 21.35 routes per plant. 
Route breakdown: retail, 71.49%; wholesale, 
25.00%; combination retail and wholesale, 
3.51%. Extremely high 71.47% subscription re- 
newal rate. 

EDITORIAL COVERAGE: Editor Edward Thom, 
associated with The Milk DEALER since 1929, 
and his staff of six cover all facets of the 
fresh, fluid milk industry: procurement, proc- 
essing, packaging, merchandising and adver- 
tising. They are in contact constantly with 
milk plant personnel — local, regional and na- 
tional milk dealer association officers for 
latest developments. In 1956 The Milk DEALER 
carried almost twice as many pages of staff- 
produced and specially written feature - ar- 
ticles as the next milk industry magazine. 
ADVERTISING LEADER: HIP: For over a quar- 
ter century The Milk DEALER has carried con- 
sistently many more pages of advertising 
than competitive publications. 

This is the Record for 1956: 


Pages of Pages of 
Display Exclusive 
Adv. dv. 
The Milk DEALER 1,160 263 
American Milk Review 904 114 
Milk Plant Monthly 571 61 


READER PREFERENCE: Classified ads are 
placed mostly by readers and are unsolicited. 
They are, therefore, a good reflection of 
reader preference. Last year The Milk DEALER 
carried more classified ads than the other two 
milk industry publications combined. 






















Serving the industry since 1926 as a complete, 
concise catalog of all dairy equipment and 
supplies. Every year the CATALOG is dis- 
tributed to over 17,000 “‘buying’’ personnel 
throughout the in- 
dustry, serving 
them as a prime 
reference of buy- 
ing information for 
YOUR products. 


1445 North Fifth Street 



















“= ICE CREAM 
REVIEW 








MARKET SERVED: There are approximately 
8,400 plants manufacturing ice cream, but less 
than 30% or 2,400 of the plants account for 
90% of the annual output of almost 630 mil- 
lion gallons. The Ice Cream REVIEW reaches 
90% of these important plants with PAID cir- 
culation. Ice cream industry capital expen- 
ditures exceed $30 million annually, with 
purchases of raw materials and supplies in 
excess of $400 million. 

CIRCULATION: The Ice Cream REVIEW offers 
the highest PAID circulation in the history of 
ice cream trade papers — 8,520. Nation-wide 
coverage with 72% of the circulation con- 
centrated in 15 states which produce 71% of 
the ice cream. Circulation increase in the last 
10 years is a phenomenal 67%! 

EDITORIAL COVERAGE: Editor Edward Thom, 
associated with The Ice Cream REVIEW for 
27 years, and his staff of six keep in touch 
constantly with all possible sources of infor- 
mation on new methods in ice cream manu- 
facturing, packaging and selling. They place 
strong emphasis on “how-to-do-it’’ feature 
articles. Typical of The Ice Cream REVIEW’'s 
timely editorial content is the outstanding 
series of articles entitled ‘Problems of the 
Soft Serve Operator.” Readers have purchased 
more than 600 brochure reprints of this series 
up to date. 


VERTISING LEADERSHIP: The Ice Cream 
ARE ed year a year in advertising 
volume. Here are the 1956 facts: 


Pages of Pages of 

Display Exclusive 
Adv. Adv. 
The Ice Cream REVIEW 893 18? 
The Ice Cream Trade Journal 850 102 
Ice Cream Field 827 55 


READER PREFERENCE: Classified ads reflect 
reader preference because they are placed 
unsolicited by readers. Last year The Ice 
Cream REVIEW carried almost twice as many 
classified ads as the other two ice cream 
trade papers combined. 

Special PUBLICATION SERVICES for all The 
Dairy Industries UNIT publications include 
NEW PRODUCTS LISTINGS, LETTER TO JOB- 
BERS, MARKET DATA, JOBBER LIST, MARKET 
AND PRODUCTION FACTS, COUNSEL WITH 
ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES, and ACCUR- 
ATE UP-TO-DATE MAILING LISTS. 


long distance collect 


. . . for information on how The Dairy 
Industries UNIT can be your 3-way 
expressway to increased dairy in- 
dustry sales. 


in Milwaukee .............. BRoadway 1-1135 
Bh GRICEIO —sccsdscccincicneces ENterprise 4788- 
in New York  .............0 ENterprise 6435 





Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Pick the one that reaches 
production minded people, 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY 


Milk Plant Monthly’s heart-of-the- 
market circulation hits home with deci- 
sion making people in dairy processing, 
plus those “in the ranks” who are to- 
morrow’s leaders. All production people 
look to Milk Plant Monthly for exciting 
features about their most vital concerns 
—dquality milk production, automation, 
dairy trends, technological advance- 
ments, and new product development. 
Special issues spotlight subjects of un- 
_usual interest . . . but always the key- 
note is milk production and processing. 
Pick the one that reaches production 
minded people .. . pick MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY. 


7,388 paid circulation as of June 30, 
1956—all vitally interested in milk pro- 
duction. : 

571 pages of advertising in 1956—all 
successfully making sales to production 
minded people. 

The only publication in the field with 
reader service cards. 


Write, wire or phone collect. 


Milk Plant 


Monthly 





* 250 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-7843 


912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
HArrison 1-4641 
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fruit feeders, laboratories, equip- 
ment to facilitate handling of heavy 
and bulky materials, vatuum “pans, 
meters, wrapper equipment, rotary 
boosters. 

More than half of the manufac- 
turers polled noted they expect to 
buy new delivery trucks in 1957. 
Some 53% of the companies esti- 
mated they would buy on average 
of at least two trucks per organiza- 
tion. 

Following is a listing of some of 
the chief products purchased by 
dairy products plants. 


= PackinGc Propucts include glass, 
cannisters, hermetic and nonher- 
metic sealed tin cans; bags including 
plastic, fiber, paper boxes with plas- 
tic or metal foil envelopes, lami- 
nated and nonlaminated flexible 
containers, and plastic film and foil 
wrappings. 


= MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT used 
includes conveyors, dump tanks and 
scales, refrigerated storage tanks, 
heaters, separators, standardizing 
tanks, hot wells, vacuum pans, pas- 
teurizers, filters and clarifiers, pack- 
aging machines, coolers, homoge- 
nizers, high-speed baggers, brine 
tanks, high pressure pumps, fillers, 
sterilizing equipment, pipe and 
valve fittings, vats, bottle washers, 
case washers, trucks, moulds, coat- 
ing machines, freezers, autoclaves, 
boilers. 


= CoNnsuMER SUPPLIES include the 
following: antioxidants, cultures, 
disinfectants, paraffin, rennet, salt 
sulphuric acid, tags, wax, adhesives, 
ammonia, chocolate products, egg 
nog base, filter cloths, stabilizers, 
water softeners, citric acid, dried 
and frozen eggs, essential oils, 
emulsifiers, fruits, flavors, nuts, gel- 
atin, ice cream cones, ice cream 
sticks, lecithin, malted milk, parch- 
ment paper, sugar and syrups, top- 
pings, dishes, vanilla. 

In addition, it is estimated that 
80% of milk dealers sell milk han- 
dling equipment and supplies to the 
dairy farmer. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Most of the equipment and sup- 
plies used by the milk products in- 
dustries are purchased through 
jobbers and dealers. There are 
about 140 jobbers, operating 
through about 200 main and branch 
offices, who carry substantial stocks 
of equipment, supplies and repair 
parts. In addition, thére are about 
250 dealers who carry relatively 
small stocks. Both handle supplies 


for dairy farmers as well as for milk 
products plants. js 

A limited number of manufactur- 
ers of an extensive line of dairy 
equipment sell only through their 
own main or branch offices or 
through asscociated jobbers. Also, a 
very few manufacturers of expen- 
sive and complex equipment, such as 
automatic milk bottle washing and 
automatic paper milk package 
forming, filling and sealing ma- 
chines sell only through their own 
branch offices. 

Only about 5% of the milk prod- 
ucts plants in the United States 
have purchasing agents but they 
account for about three-fourths of 
the total dairy products manufac- 
tured. 


The other 95% of the plants pur- 
chase through the president or man- 
ager of the plant. Although they 
represent but one-fourth of the pro- 
duction they do buy more than half 
of the supplies and equipment. 


The dairy products manufacturer 
doing business on a small scale 
needs the same equipment, the 
weighing and receiving tank, the 
can washer, the receiving vat, the 
storage vat-filter or clarifiers, heat- 
er, cooler, pasteurizer, homogenizer, 
and so on as does the manufacturer 
who operates on a large scale. The 
difference in cost between equip- 
ment of large capacity and of small 
capacity is generally small, and the 
difference in cost of cleaning and 
sterilizing is negligible. 

Sources: Dairy Industries Cata- 
log; Dairy Record; Ice Cream Field; 
Ice Cream Review; Milk Dealer; 
Milk Products Journal; Milk In- 
dustry Foundation; Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research ma- 
terial. 

Milk Products Journal: 

AA-1. Market Facts on Milk Products. 
Summarizes production by states. Dis- 
cusses butter, cheese, nonfat dry milk 
solids, gives market data on the milk 
products industry. 

The Milk Dealer: 

AA-2. Market Facts on the Milk Industry. 
Describes milk» processing, sales, equip- 
ment used, production figures of the 
market milk industry, including butter- 
milk, chocolate’ milk, fruit drinks and 
cottage cheese markets. Portrays equip- 
ment used to haul milk from farms to 
plants. 

The Ice Cream Review: 

AA-3. Ice Cream Manufacturing and Sell- 
ing. Gives facts and figures about. the 
ice cream industry, production, processes, 
buying power, trends, materials and 
equipment purchased. 
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nilk Frozen Desserts Production, United States, 1956 
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vt circulation and advertising policies. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th news weekly in the field. It, 
Ice Cream Field: St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. alone, provides the answers to 
a AA-11. Fifth Annual Study of Industry National Assn. of Dairy Equipment busy management. of what is 
ll Trends. 8-page folder discusses future ti Y g 
TERGS. | S-PAEe Wan eerior sara Mfrs., 1012-14th St., N.W., Washington 5, ie: : ¥ 
1e sales potentials as indicated by survey D.C. . neprenits in the dairy process 
d cM ieee, aes . ae ot pitas 4 National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream wre reper a? 
retal ’ ? ; . 
trends in ceciadion. . po wang 2223 Detroit Ne. Toledo 6, ‘ yd ey ieay A many eer 
= AA-12. This Is The Ice Cream Market. National. Cheese Jastitute, 110 N. Frank- as hac the highest renewa 
1; Market and media guide prepared in ties Se Checage: ¢ circulation of all ABC papers in 
; —* WRG NGA. secommended National Creameries Assn., 816 New the field. The December 1956 
A oem York Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. ABC Audit shows a renewal 
il ASSOCIATIONS z National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal circulation of 89.9%. Its re- 
‘ sates! St. Chicago 6. newal rate for the past ten 
American Assn. of Medical Milk Com- National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn., eare has been 86 89 ak 
missions, 405 Lexington, New York 17. 110 N. Franklin St., Suite 913, Chicago 6. higher ete 
P 
Who reads Dairy Record? 
f 87.5%, of its dairy processing 
| ene * + s + H Pe ° ° ° of. 
' Utilization* of Whole Milk and Skimmilk Cotuewinn te classified ia Chia, 
(in the 10 leading states, thousands of pounds) ers & Executives in the Decem- 
Whole Milk Skimmilk Total Percent ber 1956 Audit Report. 
WOMB cron i te 12,247,950 5,519,336 17,767,286 24.30 . : ° 
Minnesota . 6,754,621 3,274,248 10,028,869 13.73 Circulation Growth — Dairy 
MAME Sic eeor .. 4,295,668 724,665 5,020,333 6.87 Record has had steady circula- 
New York 2,216,636 2,403,828 4,620,464 6.32 tion growth each year for more 
California”.  Yeea.so7 961,877 3.486 484 a7 ill gar wed soap tthe 
alifornia 924, 1,561, 486, ; ore . ; * 
Illinois .. 2,518,284 564,966 3,083,250 4.22 lectivity in choosing subscribers 
Michigan w. 1,827,549 1,075,948 2,903,497 3.97 and its policy of soliciting di- 
Missouri - .. 2,246,468 632,946 2,879,414 3.94 rect circulation 
DORN So ie eee 557,060 1,916,316 2.62 
EE Dina ane eae! See ey ae 37,721 ,436 18,094,090 55,815,526 73.36 oats 
All Other .......... 13,559,371 3,715,569 17,274,940 26.64 = > 
RR i a 51,280,807 21,809,659 73,090,466 100.00 i 
VLA 
Compared with 1953 final report: Whole milk, same; skimmilk, 11.6% more; total, 3.2% more : 
* Includes whole milk used in the manufacture of butter, cheese, evaporated milk, condensed D e R d 
milk, and dry whole milk; and skimmilk used in the manufaeture of full skim American cheese, airy ecor 
cottage cheese curd, sweetened and unsweetened condensed milk, concentrated skimmilk for 391 Minnesota St 
animal feed, condensed and dry buttermilk, nonfat dry milk solids and casein. Note that this . 
is not milk production on farms. St. Paul, Minnesota 
Source: Olsen Publishing Company 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





- 

BFA 
American Milk Review. 92 Warren St., New 
York 7. Published by Urner-Barry Company, 
Est. 1895. a Norman Myrick. Trim size, 
a. ~ 5 Oe page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Is orms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation 11,548; gross, 14,610. Milk plants 
— es. ot yov4. . th P hy B 
imes lage lage fot ‘a 
1 ~= $380.00 $320.00 ‘$2100 #1 85.00 
6 345.00 290.00 133, 00 190.00 
12 310.00 260.00 175.00 155.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $20. 





Certified Milk, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
a 7 —_ Subscri ion “ <a ae give. 
x fa; ype page, cols. 4. Pub- 
ished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
—~ ~¥ 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,931; gross, 
6,102. Paid, 1,623. Rates— 
‘eit ET 


Times 1 Page 

l $170 50 

6 154.00 
a 4 33. 30 


12 137.50 
Red, $38.50; bleed, $10. 





Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hudson 
St., New York 13. Published by Confection- 
ery- Ice Cream World Corp. Est. 1929. Sub- 
Seon Ce $6. Type ge, A as 4 cols., 2/4. 
Published Mon a. orms close 10 days prec. 

ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
5,138: gross, 5,622. . 484. 7 


Times 1-Pag: 
1 $210.00 $174.00 eins G0 
13 186.00 102.00 
26 196.00 132.00 90.00 


52 0.00 115.00 82.00 
4A colors: haan 360. others, $75; bleed, 15%. 





Dairy Industries Catalog, 1445 N. Sth St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. Published by the Olsen Pub. 
Co. “Est. 1927. Editor: C. J. Linden. Controlled. 
Trim size, 834x115. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
31/4. Published March 1. Forms close Dec. 15. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (1956 edi- 
tion), sworn, 17, 112. Rates—l page, $375; 2 
pages, $680; 3 pages, $940; horizontal 14 
page, $125. 

4A colors, $60. 

For additional data see page 267. 





Dairy Industries Unit, 1445 N. Sth St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. Published by Olsen’ Pub. 
Co. Editor: Edward Thom. Trim size, 81/4x111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 
monthly. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation (Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Re- 
view and Milk Products Journal;) 22,363; 
ross, 26,360. mae 


imes 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page '}/; Page 
1 $960.60 9752: 00 fasi‘to 46.00 
12 138, i e384 iy 408. i 376.00 

4A red, orange or sapphire blue, $160; 4A 

green, yellow, $220; bleed, $60 

Uses modified NIAA sales presentation out- 


line. 
For additional data see page 267. 





Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota St., St. Paul 1. 
Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co. Est. 
1900. Editor: W. A. Gordon. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 81/;x1114. Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. Published Wednesda orms close Fri- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation. 5,111; gross, 5,825. Dairy Pa 
an mirs. and processors, 3,106; others, 1,231 
ates— 


Ti Le 2/, P 1 Y/, P 
‘aos S95 “Beid%o | “soda | “$07 %0 


1 Tes. 00 140.00 100.00 72.00 
26 123.00 110.00 .00 58.00 
52 105.00 88.00 66.00 46.00 


4A red, a or orange, $40; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 269. 


Ice Cream Field. 23 Ww. 47th St., New York 
36. Published by I. C. F. Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
19 itor: Alfred Feuer. Trim size, 81x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8.275: gross, 9,167. Ice cream 
manufacturers, owners, company officers, 
pechasing agents, production managers, 8,- 


Rates— 
Vy Pi 
¢ 95, 9 ip 


Times 1 Page 1 

1 $238.00 i, 0.00 

12 Fas 00 140. ivy 80. 60 
4A red, blue or orange, $55; bleed, $20. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Ice Cream Review, 1445 N. 5th St., Milwau- 
kee 12, Wis. Published by Olsen Pub. Co. 
Est. 1917. Editor: Edward Thom. Pokesrinson, 
Trim size, 8\4xlll4. Ty e, 

4 cols., 33. Published finn one 2 close Both 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

og sy 8.718; gross, Pg =. Ice cream 
mfrs., machinery and su men, l,- 
538; others, 792. Rat vor annd " 


Times 1 Page 2/4 Pa 2 Page |} 
1 «$328. bp feito fore | “$i72%0 
6 296. 254.00 174.00 155.00 
12 700 | eee RO 


4A red, orange or sapphire blue, $55; 4A 
prone yellow, $75; bined, $20. 
— modified NIAA sales presentation out- 
ine 

For additional data see page 267. 


al) 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp. Est. 1905. Editor: V. M. Rabuffo. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
age, 7xl0; 2 cols., 3l. Published 20th. 
orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
carouction, — yen Forma idee cream 
mfrs., machinery and su men, 1,- 
401; others, 357. lates sail 





Times 1 Page age 
1 $297.00 cut bp 4 eS 98. bo 
6 267.0 


12 245.00 148.00 83.00 
4A red, orange, blue, $55; bleed, $20. 


@® 


The Milk Dealer, 145 N. 5th St., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. Published by The Olsen Pub. Co. 
Est. 1911. Editor: Edward Thom. a 
tion, $2. Trim size, 814xll14. Type pa is 
10; 2 cols., 33. Published 20th. Pode “iene 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,640; gross, 11,191. Milk plants, 
owners, managers, superintendents and em- 
ployes, 6,713; supply manufacturers and 
salesmen, 1,892; Ce Pax | Rates— 
imes ‘a ‘a e | 

i $304.00 #40,00 on 0 ise 7 

6 00 203.00 178.00 
12 315 00 oS. 00 184.00 160.00 
4A red, sapphire blue or orange, $60; 4A 
green, ‘yellow, $80; bleed, $20. 
ang modified NIAA sales presentation out- 
ine 





For additional data see -page 267. 





Milk News Weekly, The, 656 S. —_ Angeles 
St., Los Angeles 14. Published i 
Morse. Est. 1934. Editor: age Garnett. Sub: 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 
page, 71/4,xl0; 3 cols., 2+ Published Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15- 

n Circulation, sworn, 2,853; gross, 3,215. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page Y, Page 1 
1 $110.00 $7 hy Fags 
2 100.00 38.00 
A o cL ‘OD 36.00 
9.00 34.00 


33 
4A colors, 33Y%,— "stead, sio. 





Dairymen’s League News, 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, Y. Published by Dairy- 
men's League pe Assn. Est. 1917. 
Editor: B. V. ow. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 9!/xl13. Published every other Tues- 
day. Forms close 8 days prec. & ency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 42,102; gross, 
42,523. Controlled, 2,985. Rates—40c per 
line flat; color, 15%. 
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Milk Plant ge 912 sears Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Published b Merchandising 
Pubs. Inc. Est. 1912. Editor: Charles O. oe. 
Jr. ee Te 9 $2. Trim size, a or pe 
page, 7xl cols., 33. Publ ished bitin 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 7.487: gross, 8,657. Milk plants, 
owners, executives, supts., mgrs., and em- 
pores. 5,070; butter, cheese, ice cream mfrs., 

89 supply firms, 876; others, 1,213. Rates— 


Ti 1P 2/, P. Vp Pi VY, Pi 
ee $310.00 8 i 73.00 $2583 
13 4200180014000 98.00 


4A red, blue, orange, $50; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 268. 





Milk Products Journal, The, 1445 N. Sth _St., 
Milwaukee 12. Published by The Olsen Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1910. Editor: Edward Thom. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!4xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts 

Circulation, 4 TOSS, 5,085. Piants man- 
ufacturing milk products, 2,809; dairy prod- 
ucts assns., libraries, health depts. , food con- 
trol officials, colleges & students, govt. of- 
ficials, 425; s supply firms, eqpt. mgrs., sales- 
men and reps 51; others, we Rates— 


1P 2/, P 1 Pa 
—_— s7o8.00 te 600 ‘us e Mg Rage 


6 & 
12 ms. ‘0 38: iy 13f. ‘oO 116.00 
4A green, yellow, $65; red, orange, blue, 
$45; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 267. 





New Counter Freezer News, 6087 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28. Est. 1935. Editor: L. T. 
Chapman. Subscription, $3. Type page, 10x 


13; cols., 2''. Published 3rd. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. ‘Rates— 
Times 1 Page 7x10 3Y/ox5 
n 30. $170.00 $ 60-00 
6 210.00 155.00 act 00 
12 190.00 140.00 45.00 
Color, $45. 





een ype Dairy Products Journal, 88 Ellis 
Street, E., Atlanta 3. Published by Fred H. 
Sorrow. “a 1927. Editor: Clyde H. Lamar. 
Subscription, . Trim size, 814xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3 Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 3,389; gross, 4,281. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Vy Page \y Page 
1 $185 00 135.00 ¢ 75.00 
6 145.00 95,00 2 50 
12 135.00 


85.00 
4A colors; red, $35; others, $45; bleed, $10, 


Western Dairy Foods Review, 593 Market St., 
San Francisco 5. Published by R. E. Jones. 
ft 1 Faye Vir ini gene Ue 8 sins, 

4x 4. ype page, /x cols. 4 Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,473; gross, 4,175. Mfrs. and 
processors, 2,736; others, 737. Rates— 
Times 1 a Vp Pa age Vg Pr 

1 $205.00 ‘igs 0 $ 84 

6 ist, 00 oe £5 0 

12 0.0 60 00 
4A colors: Ee $40; chet 0; bleed, “Bis 








CANADA 


(CAB @ 


Canadian Dairy ond Ice Cream Journal, 116 
ag ag a Toronto 1, Ont. Published 
b L. Smith- h-MeCarthy Pub. Co., Ltd. gu: 
ae Editor: G. L. White. 7 size, 814x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished 28th. Forms close 8th. ‘Agency ie. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 842, 
gross, 4,005. Plants mfg. more than one prod- 
uct, 722; ice cream only, 217; butter only, 695; 





cheese, 360; dairies, 826; others, 1,043. 
ol 1P, Yo P Vg P 

imes ‘a age lage 

1 $138 8.00 é > 00 $ 57 00 

6 106.00 00 40.00 

97.00 28, 00 34.00 


12 
4A colors, $40; bleed, 10%. 





CCAB 


Le Quebec Laitier, St. Hyacinthe, Que. Pub- 
lished by Dairy Technicians Assn., Inc. Est. 
1941. Type page 7x10; 2 cols., 31/,. Published 
26th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, 2,867; gross, 2,951. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1, Page I, Page 
$110.00 $ 41.50 $ 44.00 

6 88.00 55.00 33.00 

12 80.00 48,50 27.50 


Color, $32; bleed, 10%. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing: 





Promotional activity helps industry regain 


ground; outlook for 1957 is good 


CURRENT TRENDS 

s THE SALE OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
was stimulated during 1956 by a 
number of advertising and promo- 
tional campaigns, in which the Fed- 
eral government cooperated with 
the industry. As a result, ground 
lost the previous year was regained, 
and the outlook is good for 1957. 

Compared to a year earlier, the 
wholesale price index for all fish 
and shellfish for November, 1956, 
was up an average of 6.4 points, 
while higher prices of halibut, sal- 
mon and shrimp raised the index 
for fish and frozen fish to 12.4 points 
above the same month of 1955. 
Lower prices for tuna brought the 
canned fish price index down about 
2 points. 

The general outlook for 1957 in- 
dicates that markets for edible fish 
and for industrial fish meal and oil 
will remain firm, imports of tuna, 
fresh-water fish, shrimp and lob- 
sters will be high and exports of 
fish oils will also register an in- 
crease. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

Total 1956 fish catch is estimated 
at 5.1 billion Ibs., about 300 million 
lbs. above the 1955 level. Detailed 
figures for some of the more im- 
portant yields are as follows: 

® Salmon totalled 3,480,000 cases, 
more than 250,000 cases above 1955 
levels. 

e@ Fish sticks fell to 40 million 
lbs., for the first 9 months of 1956, 
compared with 50 million during the 
similar 1955 period. 

@ Preliminary estimates indicate 
the shrimp catch was just slightly 
over 200 million lbs., a decline of 
about 35 million lbs. under 1955. 

@ Maine sardines yielded 2.2 mil- 
lion cases, close to double the 1955 
pack. 

e Tuna caught totalled about 230 
million lbs., as against about 195 
million lbs. in 1955. 

Domestic landings of tuna in 
Southern California to the end of 


November 1956 were 38% more 
than for the first eleven months of 
1955 and. only slightly less than for 
the same 1954 period. 

Imports of frozen tuna received 
by Southern California canners for 
the period January-September 1956 
were about 16% less than the same 
1955 period. Total U. S. imports of 
frozen tuna through September 1956 
were 20% less than the same 1955 
period. Albacore showed the great- 
est decrease. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

Estimated capital valuation of the 
fishing industries is more than $11 
billion. This amount is allocated as 
follows: 


To fisherman & boat owners .... $6,468,750,000 
To manufacturers 
TH OCMMOING ooo ee iccecre sities 1,454,175,000 
To wholesalers of fishery 
ET Eile ie Sh Ae 1,130,436,000 
To retailers of fishery 
gS REE ay eae 2,143,830,000 
po ERE aed ete: PNET $11,197,191,000 


Source: U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


The estimated capital investment 
in commercial fisheries is almost 
$900 million,divided as follows: 


Producers: 
I SOP aia sacs cacdes hie ncninns $353,307 ,000 
Nets and other gear .............. 61,347,000 
Freezing and processing 


I oe gs capsegcning 207,451,000 


Wholesale fish houses”* ............ 186,035,000 
Retail fish dealers, 
chain stores, etc.* ............... ai 87,978,000 





Total $896,118,000 
*Capital investment devoted to the fish trade. 
Source: U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Capital investment is turned over 
once annually among fishermen, 4.4 
times annually by wholesalers and 
manufacturers, and 15.0 times by 
retailers. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
Most of the buying in the fishing 
industry is done by the boat owners 
or cooperatives from distributors 
and dealers, sales and service agen- 
cies to the industry. The coopera- 
tives are groups of fishing boat 
owners and operators banded to- 
gether in an association to process 
and market their catch. The usual 
procedure is to buy as high up 


(See also Canning, Freezing, Preserving) 









the sales line of dealer, wholesaler, 
distributor or manufacturer as pos- 
sible in order to pay the lowest 
price. 


An individual boat owner may 
arrange with a processor to unload 
his catch, process it, and sell it for 
a percentage of the price it brings 
— or a fee. If the fisherman needs 
supplies, equipment or repairs for 
his boat, he may obtain these 
through the processor who will 
charge them against the sale of his 
catch. Or: the boat owner may sell 
his catch direct to the processor and 
buy his supplies and equipment 
elsewhere through a dealer or dis- 
tributor. 


In the boatbuilding industry, some 
builders supply the purchaser with 
only the bare, unequipped boat. The 
buyer must obtain an engine, elec- 
tronic equipment and other equip- 
ment he needs elsewhere. Other 
manufacturers will. outfit a boat 
with every item except nets, with 
the buyer specifying the make or 
model of his choice in equipment. 
The boatbuilder is often a dealer or 
distributor for such items as en- 
gines, hoists, windlasses, gears, bat- 
teries, wire and manila rope, and so 
on. 


The owner of a fleet of boats is 
often a packer or processor and may 
maintain a warehouse of equipment 
and supplies for his boats. He buys 
through a dealer or distributor also, 
or he may have an interest in a 
supply house, in which case he 
would be a distributor or dealer 
himself and sell to others in the 
fishing industry. 


In the cooperatives, the group 
usually employs a manager and 
staff who supervise the unloading 
of the catches, the operation of a 
packing or processing plant, and 
maintain a warehouse or supply 
house of equipment, rope, nets, etc. 
for the group. Here again the group, 
either as a whole or through its 
manager, may have a dealership or 
distributorship for such products as 


hoists, gears, engines, batteries, 
rope. 
Sources: Southern Fisherman; 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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PACIFIC ::.;° 
FISHERMAN 


The Authority of the 
Commercial Fisheries 
of the Pacific... 





Experienced advertisers choose 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN to 
reach the concentrated buying 
power in this year-around, 
multi-billion dollar market. By 
its selective coverage of proc- 
essing firms, their plants and 
vessels, and hundreds upon 
hundreds of the men who own 
and fish the great Pacific fleet, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN has 
become the choice of wise 
media men and experienced in- 
dustrial advertisers. 

To reach the small boat owners, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN’s 
paid circulation is supplement- 
ed by the PACIFIC FISH- 
ERMAN’s NEWS Section 
which is mailed free each 
month to 7000 additional fish- 
ermen to give you the best over- 
all coverage of your best fish- 
eries market. 




































Write Today for Helpful Market 
information 


PACIFIC 
FISHERMAN 


71 COLUMBIA ST. @: & @: 


SEATTLE 4 
















° 


« 










MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 















SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK e« CHICAGO e SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND e« ATLANTA 
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| ASSOCIATIONS 


National Association of Button Manu- 
facturers, 40 Worth St., New York 13. 
National Council of American Importers, 
Inc., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3. 
Pearl Associates, 608 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
National Shellfisheries Assn., c/o Dr. 
Eugene Cronin, Secy-Treas., Maryland 


| Dept. of Research & Education, Solomons, 








Md. 

Oyster Growers and Dealers Assn. of 
North America, 6 Mayo Ave., Bay Ridge, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Oyster Institute of North America, 6 


Mayo Ave., Bay Ridge, Annapolis, Md. 

The Sponge Institute, 6 Mayo Ave., Bay 
Ridge, Annapolis, Md. 

National Canners Assn., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 
20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

National Board of Trout Growers, c/o 
Edward P. Langenfield, Vice President, 
New Holstein, Wis. 

American Fisheries Society c/o E. B. 
Speaker, secy-treas., Jowa Conservation 
Commission, East 7th and Court Streets, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


1133 20th St., 


1614 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





Fishermen’s News, Fishermen's Terminal, fe 


attle 99. Published Pd J. H. an Est. 1945 
Subscription, $2. Page, 1014x1434; 5 
cols., 2 Bublched” ret and d ‘th hursday. 


Forms close 10 days prec. Ce discounts, 
— ee Svar. 2; gross, D3 

ates, * col —47 or less, $5.95; 48-95, 
si “y 239, $4. ob, 240-479, $3.90; 480-719, 





rou Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York l. 
Est. 1879. gait: Carroll E. Pellissier. me 
scri —. Trim size, 9xl2. Type 
7x10; Ba 3 3 cols. Published 13th. | eed 
close iste Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, June, 1956, 433; gross, 8,008. 
— 6,607. ~ 2h B YP 
imes age age 
i $335.00 boss. 00 $160 bo bo 
af 290.0) 00 
*13 250.00 ats 00 123, 0 
*7th and 13th insertions i Annual Review 
Number. 
4A colors: red, $65; others, $80; bleed, 15%. 





Maine Coast Fisherman, Camden, Me. Est. 
1946. Editor: C. Owen Smith. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 10x1534; 5 cols., . Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close ist. 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,122; gross, 13,035. Boat own- 
=. operators, fishermen, 5,128; others, 5,221. 
ates— 


Agency 


Times 1 Page i, Page 1, Page 
ssesto | /4as0 b0 $255.00 

525.00 310.00 15.0 
12 450.00 270.00 175.00 





National Fisherman, 


erman, Goffstown, 
lantic Fisherman, Inc. Est. 


formerly Atlantic Fish- 
. H. Published by At- 
1919. Trim size, 


Bax xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
ublished Oth. Forms close 20th. Agency 
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Circulation, 8,502; gross, 9,325. Commercial 
fishing boat owners, fleet operators, capts., 
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Pacific Fishorman, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 
4, Wash. Published by Miller Freeman Pub- 
lications. Est. 1902. Editor: DeWitt Gilbert. 
oa tion, $3. Trim size, 814xll14. Type 
x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 7th. 

van close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,823; gross, 6,491. Fishing com- 
panies, packers, 763; boat owners, operators 
and fishermen, 3,022; brokers, fish buyers, 
wholesale grocers, 557; equipment and sup- 
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Pacific Fisherman’s News, 71 Columbia S&t., 
Seattle 4, Wash. ae by Miller Free- 
man Pubs., Inc. Editor: DeWitt 
Gilbert. Controlled. my ee 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
12,921; gross, 13,098. Rates—See Pacific Fish- 
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Red, blue, $90; others, $120; bleed, $25. 


Pan American Fisherman, Orange Savings 
Bldg., Orange, Calif. Published by Sando 
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Orleans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Pubs. Est. 1940. Editor: Carroll Trosclair. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published 25th 
prec. Forms close 25th 2nd prec. 
discounts, | 15-2. 
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seafood producers, 3,940; wholesale distribu- 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing: 
Fresh Fruits & Vegetables 





Despite continued per capita consumption 


decline, fresh products lead field 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE TREND OF PER CAPITA CON- 
SUMPTION of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables has continued downward 
each year since the end of World 
War II. 

One of the rockbound facts in the 
food business is that it is impossible 
to increase indefinitely the amount 
of food the average person eats in a 
year. This relative rigidity of intake 
means that when people eat more of 
one kind of food they must eat less 
of another. Fresh produce has been 
declining in per capita activity be- 
cause of increased competition from 
canned and frozen varieties. 

While statistics indicate that the 
competitive positions of fresh vs. 
canned fruits and vegetables, and 
of fresh vs. dried varieties are both 
pretty well stabilized, indications 
are that frozen will continue to gain 
for some years. 


However, the fresh product con- 
tinues to be the mainstay of the in- 
dustry; last year about 66% of all 
vegetables and 57% of all fruits 
were sold fresh. 

The increasing competition of 
canned and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables, and rapid changes in retail 
merchandising methods, self-service 
in particular, has placed a greater 
premium on skill in production and 
on better basic quality, including 
size and appearance of the products. 

It also has caused the fresh fruit 
and vegetable farmer to become not 
only a grower but a packager and 
distributor. Thus the entire process 
tends to be handled by fewer but 
more skilled personnel. There are 
fewer buyers of goods and services 
but they are volume buyers. 

Unit packaging is part of the 
trend toward 100% self-service in 
the retail food stores. Donald Stokes 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has estimated that about 30% 
of all fresh produce is now con- 
sumer-packaged. 


Probably 60% of the tomatoes, 
50% of the mushrooms, 50% of the 
Brussels sprouts, around 50% of the 
carrots, 75% of the spinach, 80% of 
the kale, 75% of the garlic, and 
smaller percentages of other items 
are offered at retail in consumer 
size bags, boxes or over-wrapped 
trays. Twenty years ago not 3% of 
fresh fruits and vegetables were 
consumer packaged. 

However, despite a declining per 
capita rate of consumption, a steady 
increase in national population totals 
has been reflected in parallel in- 
creases in total consumption. Equiv- 
alent retail values have not risen 
proportionately because of a tend- 
ency of prices to stay relatively low. 
At the same time, production of 
green, leafy and yellow vegetables 
has increased, while total produc- 
tion of fruits and of potatoes has 
gone down. 

It is estimated that about 64% of 
the consumer’s fresh fruit and vege- 
table dollar went for marketing 
services last year. However, despite 
the great increase in such services, 
the percentage of the retail price 
spent for them is not more than it 
was even as far back as 1920. 

Other factors which will affect 
future development of the field in- 
clude the tendency toward fewer 
but bigger retail food shops; a trend 
to new wholesale food markets in 
many cities; scientific research 
leading to varieties that look, taste, 
ship and store better; more attrac- 
tive packaging; adjustments of 
freight rates; more widespread use 
of mechanical refrigeration in freight 


tional values. 





cars and trucks; experiments now 
being conducted in radiation treat- 


ment of fresh produce; and wider 
public understanding about nutri- 


BASIC STATISTICS 

The increase in U.S. population 
assures the growth of the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry. The yearly 
gain of about three million persons 
increases the national requirement 
for those products 930 million Ibs. a 
year, or the equivalent of 33,000 
carloads. 

Domestic disappearance of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in 1940 was 
55.9 billion lbs:; in 1955 it was 59.1 
billion Ibs. Last year it reached 60.1 
billion lbs., of which fruit totalled 
21.3 billion lbs. and vegetables 38.8 
billion Ibs. 

Per capita consumption in 1956 
was down to 337 lbs. from 34.7 Ibs. 
in 1955. Last year’s figure represents 
some 22% of the total per capita 
consumption of all food products. 

Motor trucks are playing an im- 
portant part in increasing the speed 
of handling and marketing fresh 
fruits and vegetables. More than 
half the national supply of these 
products now comes to market by 
truck. In the Appalachian Belt 87% 
of the apples were shipped by truck 
in 1952-53. In 1950 New York re- 
ceived the equivalent of 69,532 car- 
loads of fresh produce by truck; in 
1954 this had risen to 74,118 car- 
loads. In the same period rail un- 
loads declined from 85,063 to 81- 
646, or 3,417 carloads in four years. 

In 1956, about 1.4 million carlot 
equivalents were hauled to markets, 
of which 52% was moved by truck, 
some 48% by rail or boat and an 
infinitesimal quantity by air. 

Relative stability of the total re- 
tail sales value of fresh produce in 
the years since the end of World 


Per Capita Consumption of Fruits & Vegetables 
(farm weight in Ibs.) 


Bil -Geah | VOGMables ©. i. ..5 oes sc ese teen 
All processed vegetables ............... 
Pa TBR NB CSS ieee chdneg obi ewss 
Pal PROCRANOG TUN ace ss cee caeu ee 


%, of fresh vegetables to all vegetables 


%, or fresh iruiie to ail fruits ...50:...6.0;. i 
Source: United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association 





1955 1956 
siesta sonata ale 211.6 210.4 
waite Wraceidong five 112.1 111.2 
pmrstelutet asics 131.1 126.6 
a at Roaseiata aoe as 97.3 95.7 
Cag cv wine adenine 65.0%, 66.0%, 
EN ee 57.4%, 57.0% 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: Fresh Produce 





War II is shown by the following 
statistics: 





$6,660, exer ,000 


6,788,474, 600 
6,287,530,000 
6,944,510,000 
7,557,150,000 
...."6,927,700,000 

.. 6,796 410,000 

7,069,720,000 
Source: Food Topics 


It is estimated that the 1956 total 
also exceeded $7 billion. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

Nearly $1.5 billion dollars is spent 
annually by the industry for pack- 
aging materials, including wooden 
and corrugated containers, bags, 
paper liners, film bags, wraps, ties 
and other such items. This figure 
represents about 20% of the retail 
value of all fresh fruits and vege- 
tables sold. 

The typical, not large grower- 
shipper, of whom there are thou- 
sands in almost every state, must 
maintain substantial capital invest- 
ments in: 





Packing plants. 
Box and carton assembling machines. 
Fruit and vegetable washers. 

Waxing equipment. 





Gassing equipment. 

Grading and sizing equipment. 

Power and manual conveying equipment. 

Forklift trucks. 

Ice-making and crushing machines. 

Car and truck loading equipment. 

Wrapping and packaging machines. 

Miscellaneous plant equipment — scales, 
counters, thermometers, etc. 

It has been estimated that the 
average commercial vegetable 
grower spends 50% of his income 
on equipment, supplies and services. 

More and better advertising cam- 
paigns are serving to inform con- 
sumers of the nutritional qualities 
of the producers’ products. Some of 
the main factors in the produce 
business spent $11 million on adver- 
tising during 1954-55, and have in- 
dicated they will spend more than 
$12.5 million this year. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
The fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry is composed of specialists in 
approximately 75 different com- 
modities. Each of these presents its 
own peculiar problems of produc- 
tion, packaging, handling and dis- 
tribution. The basic market in the 
industry is composed of the grower- 
shipper and the re-packer or pack- 
agers. Comparatively speaking, the 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Fruit & Vegetable Review. Orange Savings 
Bldg., Orange, Cal. Published by Sando 
Pubs. Est. 1939. Editor: A. J. Miller. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,008; 
ross, 6,110. Paid, 2,994. Rates— 


imes 1 Page 2/, Page Vz Page 
] $200.00 #180.00 $130.00 
6 175.00 160.00 105.00 
$0.00 135.00 85.00 


12 1 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Market Growers Journal, 11 S. Forge St., 
Akron 4, O. Published by Market Growers 
Journal, ine. Est. 1907. Managing or... — 
Waldron. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
soeeia, 15-2. Circulation, 44,792; gross, 46,533. 
ates— 





Times 1 Page 2/, Page I, P, 
1 $475.00 Caan $250 0 0 
6 = 00 0.00 200.00 


12 0.00 300. 00 175.00 
Standard red, eS. bleed, $40. 


Packer, The, 201 Delaware St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. Published by The Packer Pub. Co. Fer 
1893, Editor: R. V. Whiting. Subscription, $5. 
etre page, 16!/2x20; 8 cols., 2’’ ublished 

Saturday. Forms close Wed. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 on advertising not in fruit or 
produce industry. Published in five sectional 
editions—New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati and Los Angeles. 

Circulation, 16,528; gross, 17,128. Dealers, 
5,293; dealers who are also shippers or grow- 
ers, 1,157; shippers, packers and growers, 
5,177; others, 4,973. 

Rates for five editions—open, 45c; 1,400 
lines, 42c; 3,500 lines, 40c; 7,000 lines, 37c; 
page, $739.20. 

Color, $135. 





=m page, $540; 24 page, $400; 1/; page, 
4A colors, $135; bleed, $40. 





Produce News and Produce Barometer, 6 Har- 
rison St., New York 13. Published by Preston 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1897. Editor: A. E. Hag- 
lund. Subscription, $5. Band page, 10Vax161%; 
5 cols., 2’'. Published Friday. Forms close 
Thursday morning. Agency a. 15-2. 

Circulation statement delaye 

Rates—1 page, $200; 1/2 nied $110; 1 inch, 


$3. 


Western Fruit Grower, 251 Kearny St., San 
Francisco 8, Cal. Published by E. B. Wien- 
and. Est. 1946. Editor: Harold Rogers. Type 
page, 7!/4xl0; 3 cols., 214. Published Sth. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15 15-2. 
Circulation, 22,480; 23,500. Packers, 
shippers, rowers, 21,6 4: pihers, 868. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Page 1, Page 
1 $420.00 “Rs00 00 $155.00 
8 = 00 150.00 


12 ‘OO 280.00 140.00 
Standard red, a bleed, 10%. 
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American Egg & Poultry Review, 92 Warren 
St., New York 7. Published by Urner- ear 
Co. Est. 1895. Editor: D. M. Turnbull. 18h 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 4,617; aroes 5,926. Rates— 
‘a 








Times 1 Page Wp 14 Page 
$210.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 

6 190.00 115.00 
12 170.00 105.00 60. vy 


4A colors, $40; bleed, $25. 





Packer Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Yearbook 
Issue, published as Part 2 of a regular issue 
in April. Forms close Dec. 20. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\%. Agency discounts, 15-2 
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Poultry & Eggs Weekly, 201 Delaware S&t., 


industry is composed of small or in- 
dividual operations and no statistics 
are available as to how these indi- 
vidual segments purchase. The in- 
dividual approach is necessary to 
sell any particular product. 

Sources: Food Topics; The Pack- 
er; United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Association; U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Vegetable Growers 
Association of America. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 
National Food Brokers Association: 
AC-1. We Built a Food Brokerage Distri- 
bution System in 5 Weeks. 
AC-2. Are Brokers the Answer to Your 
Sales Problems? 
AC-3. NFBA Directory of Members. 
AC-4. History Defines The Food Broker. 
AC-5. Students View The Food Broker. 
AC-6. How Food Brokers Help Small 
Manufacturers. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

National Food Brokers Association, 
1916 M St, N.W., Munsey Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
~~ 777 14th St., N.W., Washington 
5, DC, 









Kansas City 5, Mo. Published by Packer Pub. 
Co. Est. 1920. Editor: R. V. iting. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 91/,x16; 5 cols., 15. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Wed. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2 on advertising not in pro- 
duce industry. 

Circulation, 4,618; gross, 4,905. Rates—] 
inch, $3.50; 100 inches, $3.25; 500 inches, 
$2.90; 1 page, $250 
Color, $135. 





Pre-Pack-Age, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
Published by Cooper Pub. Co. Est. 1947. 
Editor: R. H. Weait. Subscription, $3. TYP pe 
page. 7x10; 3 cols., 2'g. Published 15th. 
orms close 25th prec. Agency discounts 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 3,244; gross, 3,590. Paid, 
ae Rates— hy P Vy P 
imes ‘a age age 
rs gosto “e500 $120. bo $120 00 
6 75 00 220.00 95.00 
12 200.00 175.00 es, 00 75.00 
4A colors, $65, bleed, $20. 





Producers’ Price-Current, 92 Warren St., New 
York 7. Published’ by Urner-Barry Co. Est. 
1858. Editor: Harold E. Taber. Subscription, 
$40. Type page, 5 cols., 275. Published every 
business day. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 2,902; gross, 2,916. 
Rates—per column inch, 1 time, $10; 13 times, 
$9; 26 times, $8; 52 times, $6. 
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Western Grower ong Shipper, 606 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles 14. Est. 1929. Editor: . 
Strauss. ag + tion, $2.50. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2%. Pu lished Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,399; gross, 3,717. Controlled, 
1,534. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $170.00 f 125.00 $ 65 00 

6 150.00 110.00 60.00 
130.00 90.00 50.00 


12 
Color, $60; bleed, $10. 





Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry Indus- 
tries, 92 Warren St., New York 7. Published 
by Urner-Barry Co. Est. 1929.. Type _. 
7x10; 2 and 4 cols. Published June. Forms 
close May 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 3,758; gross, 4,397. Rates— 
page, $275; Yp page, $160; 1% page, $95. 

4A colors, $40; bleed, $20. 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: 
Grain & Grain Products 


Human consumption of grains again declines 


as formula feed industry sets new high 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= GRAIN IN THE UNITED States is 
processed for both animal and hu- 
man food. Important long-term 
trends are under way affecting both 
of these processing industries. 

Consumption of grain products 
for human use has been declining. 
Part of the decline has been due to 
a rising standard of living which 
tends te switch consumers to high- 
er-priced foods, and part of the 
switch has been due to direct com- 
petition with other foods not pre- 
viously generally available. 

There has been, for instance, a 
continuous decided decline in the 
per capita consumption of wheat 
flour in the United States. Between 
1935 and 1956, per capita flour con- 
sumption fell from 150.4 lb. to 119 
lb. At the turn of the century it 
amounted to 225 lb. 

The growth in population has 
pretty well balanced the declining 
per capita consumption, but if the 
trend continues the industry does 
not have the growth factor to look 
forward to that most other agricul- 
tural processing industries do. 

Total supplies of feed concen- 
trates are expected to continue well 
above average in 1957-58, and with 
near-normal growing seasons, to 
remain large for the next few 
years. Big carryover stocks and a 
large acreage of feed grains, which 
have been the important factors 
contributing to the big supplies in 
the past two years, are in prospect 
for 1957-58. The carryover of feed 
grains next years is expected to be 
5 million tons above the record 
carryover of 43 million tons this 
year, The acreage of feed grains in 
1957 will again be influenced by re- 
strictions on planting of crops under 
acreage allotments. 


« Freep rnpustry. Consumption of 
grain products for animal use — 
the feed industry — has been un- 
dergoing a reverse trend. The for- 


mula feed market is getting bigger. 
Tremendous nutritional strides have 
been made in feeding animals and 
poultry. 

Significant changes are taking 
place in the patterns of distribution 
and manufacturing of formula 
feeds. They indicate a need for flex- 
ibility in the marketing plans of 
those organizations that . supply 
products and services used in the 
field, while at the same time they 
hold promise of increased sules vol- 
ume leading to expanding markets 
for such products and services. 

Included in these trends are: 

e An over-all increased demand 
for feeds. Between 1953 and 1975 
the anticipated increase in per cap- 
ita consumption of livestock and 
poultry products is expected to be 
about 40%. 

e A movement of food produc- 
tion facilities closer to centers of 
consumption. It is expected that 
more mills will be built to serve 
the needs of feeders close to food 
production plants located near large 
centers of population; this trend is 
foreseen as particularly developing 
in the East, Southeast and Far 
West. 

e Specialization in agriculture. 
Marked by the emergence of the 
larger farm, the so-called business- 
man farmer and the concentration 
on production of fewer products 
per farm, a greater consumption of 
scientifically formulated feeds is an- 
ticipated. This trend will lead farm- 
ers to demand that the industry 
produce better feeds at lower cost. 

e Advances in animal and poul- 
try nutrition knowledge. Manufac- 
turers of complete feeds and mix- 
ers’ concentrates will require spe- 
cialized machinery for _ proper 


blending of ingredients. Processing 
of materials such as corncobs will 
also bring about development of 
new equipment. 

e Acreage allotments and high- 
er freight rates. These are leading 











to area shifts, with farmers turning 
to feed grain production in place 
of cotton, wheat, tobacco and corn 
acreage. From 1951 to 1955, acre- 
age planted to feed grains in- 
creased 19% in 16 southern and 
southwestern states, while feed 
grain plantings jumped 43% in the 
three West Coast states during the 
same period. As a result, more lo- 
cal milling is being done. 

e Increased competition. Previ- 
ously existing local mills seem to 
be going into processing on a great- 
er scale, while more retailers are 
adding equipment. A recent survey 
in Kentucky revealed that in 1955 
there were 276 individual operators 
mixing feeds in that state, as 
against 183 in 1950 and only 86 in 
1945. 

e Automatic feed processing. As 
larger companies are discovering 
the benefits of strategically located 
smaller local operations, electronic 
control units are coming into oper- 
ation in the field. Feed-ration for- 
mulas are established on dials or, 
more recently, set up on automatic 
computer punch cards. Fed into 
the main system, these cards corre- 
late the number and weight of ma- 
terial to be mixed with the desired 
batch poundage. 

The industry has grown from 
casual farm feeding of home grown 
grains to a well-organized scien- 
tifically-grounded industry. In 1954, 
the feed manufacturing industry 
provided more than 30% of all the 
feed, exclusive of roughage and 
pasture, required to produce the 
nation’s supply of meat, milk, eggs 
and all other animal foods — a 
gain from 14% 12 years earlier. 

World War II illustrated the im- 
portance and necessity of the feed 
manufacturing industry in war as 
well as in peace. It became increas- 
ingly evident that formula feed 
greatly increased the efficiency of 
producing livestock and poultry. 

The formula feed industry set 
record-breaking sales of around 
35.7 million tons in 1956. A high 
birth rate, growing population, in- 
crease in knowledge of nutrition 
and the promotional efforts of the 
industry itself are expected to lead 
to an increase in sales in the pe- 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: Grain and Grain Products 





riod immediately ahead. Consump- 
tion of meat and eggs is increasing 
faster than the rate of population 
growth which in turn stimulates the 
formula feed industry. 

Following is the proportion of 
formula feed consumed to all feed 
fed to poultry and livestock: 
NRE NNN oc cinceniescrsies 66% formula feed 
OE Sie 28% formula feed 
Beef feeds ............................- 14% formula feed 


Swine feeds 0.0.0... 5% formula feed 
Source: Feedsiuftfs 


BASIC STATISTICS 


There were 1,020 wheat flour 
mills in 1956, producing 229.5 mil- 
lion sacks of flour, as against 226.1 
million sacks a year earlier. These 
totals compare with other recent 
years as follows: 


RUMOR  ptkephascoctstssieckabtseone takes 229.3 million sacks 
1962 x... seveseeeeeeee-eeee 228.1 million sacks 





|) ESR Oa De 222.2 million sacks 
nines ssinskugiedbdinisien-asciehuss EEO TCR 
Source: Bureau of Census 


Total supplies of feed grains and 
other concentrates have increased 
in recent years, reaching a new 
high of 198 million tons for the 
1956-57 season, 14% larger than 
the 1950-54 average. Big feed sup- 
plies this year are the result of rec- 
ord carryover stocks, large feed 
grain acreage and a generally fa- 
vorable growing season. 


= GRAIN MARKETING AND HANDLING. 
The major portion of the grain crop 
enters commerce through more than 
17,000 country grain elevators lo- 
cated in grain producing areas. Ap- 
proximately 70% of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed 
grinders and mixers for grinding 
and mixing farmers’ grain and man- 
ufacturing private brand feeds. 

There are 884 terminal elevators 
of from 100,000 to 15 million bushel 
capacity located at terminal and 
primary markets. These elevators 
receive grain in car lots and car- 
goes from country elevators and 
other terminal elevators for clean- 
ing, conditioning, storing and ship- 
ment to other elevators and proc- 
essors for export or delivery on 
future contracts. 

There are more than 500 grain 
receivers, track buyers and brokers 
in the various grain markets who 
buy or sell grain for others on a 
commission or brokerage basis. 
Twenty-one well organized grain 
exchanges or boards of trade main- 
tain active markets for all grains, 


feeds and seeds. 


= ForMUuLA FEEDS. The formula feed 
industry has grown to a $3.5 billion 
to $4 billion operation. Commercial- 
ly prepared feeds account for about 
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Feed Grains, U.S. Production 





000 ood 
Year ton Year ton 
Be oe a 96,935 | SEES RR eee: 116,661 
BRS Sone eee 1945 113,806 
re 1946 123,049 
IGE iiccns. BeOe REE . 94,126 
ROS oie 92,287 | ees 
TS. na: See ERE enome oe? 120,026 
De ameeccae 100,115 BO. ccnctcbncircsnnasa 121,834 
ee | HD). <A 7 
$090 63 S670 1962 >. 6 eer 
_ pence sare, 98,617 | Semaeamcarere: Pe cS 
IES... 2c RS BUG | accent 123,865 
1982 sw c..ctee 1955 scecinecsovoeb OO Ue 
1943 . Seacaaltil 112,101 FB ocssccisceccinsen 49, FOU 





one-fourth of the wheat, barley and 
grain sorghums fed to livestock. 
They also account for about 10% of 
the oats and 5% of the corn fed to 
them. 

Manufactured feed production 
during 1956 was 6.4% more than 
1955 totals. In all areas of the coun- 
try, manufactured feed production 
reflected increased formula feed use 
by producers of most types of live- 
stock and poultry. 


® LOCAL FEED GRINDING. Only 30% of 
the feeds consumed are produced 
by the formula feed industry. The 
balance consists of home grown 
grains fed on the farm. Thus of an 
estimated 122 million tons of feeds 
required in 1956, 36.6 million tons 
came from the mixed or formula 
feeds industry and 85.4 million tons 
from farm production. It is impos- 
sible, however, to determine how 
much of the 85.4 million tons is 
actually ground on the farm and 
how much is custom milled at coun- 
try elevators and small feed plants. 


Most people concerned with the 
feed industry agree that there are 
about 7,000 producers who could be 
termed “branded feed manufac- 
turers.” 

In addition there are thousands 
of country elevators and local cus- 
tom grinders who do strictly service 
work for the farmers and do not 
attempt to market branded feeds. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= GRAIN HANDLING INDUSTRY. Be- 
sides handling grain, country eleva- 
tors distribute farm supplies and sell 
feeds, feedstuffs, fertilizer, fencing, 
twine, insecticides, stock remedies 
and the like with a value of over 
$500 million annually. 

Terminal elevators use power 
equipment driven by individual mo- 
tors through helical gears, silent 





chain and V-belts. Some. terminal 
elevators have as many as 125 mo- 
tors of all sizes up to 200 h.p. and 
miles of elevator and conveyor belt- 
ing. Other equipment includes 
scales, car dumpers, grain driers, 
cleaners, washers, clippers, bleach- 
ers, conveyor trippers, dust collec- 
tion systems, and so on. 

= FLOUR MILLING AND CEREAL PREPA- 
RATIONS. The latest complete statis- 
tics avaliable are the U.S. Census of 
Manufactures for 1954. In _ that 
year, the flour and meat industry 
spent for materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work, $1,543,745,000, 
and made capital expenditures of 
$15.2 million. 

Specific information on four dif- 
ferent segments of the market were 
available in the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures. Following are some 
of the expenditures for each: 
Construction and major alteration: 

Flour and med ......... 1 
Prepared animal feeds 


Cereal preparations ..... si 
ge EIS EE RO 


These figures show tremendous 
increases over the levels reported 
in the 1947 Census. 
= FoRMULA FEED INDUSTRY. In addi- 
tion to materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work, the feed indus- 
try buys such individual equipment 
and materials as agricultural chemi- 
cals; packaging materials; conveying 
machinery; cleaning machinery; 
drying machinery; dust collectors; 
materials handling equipment; mix- 
ing and blending machinery; pack- 
aging equipment; power production, 
weighing and transmission equip- 
ment. 

Seven ingredients account for 
more than 70% of all the ingredients 
used by the industry in the top 
tonnage year. They are corn, mill- 
feed and screenings, soybean meal, 
oats, wheat, alfalfa meal, and barley. 
Cost of materials as a percentage of 
the value of shipments ranged from 
a low of 746% in the mountain 
region to a high of 82.7% in the 
South Atlantic region. 

A 5,000-ton feed manufacturer 
buys 800 tons of protein meals an- 
nually; 2,200 tons of feed grains and 
$150,000 worth of specialized in- 
gredients. He operates $17,000 worth 
of machinery and uses 100,000 bags. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

There are comparatively few flour 
mills and like mills in the country, 
and the industry tends to be con- 
centrated within a few large firms. 

In 1955 there were only 295 wheat 
flour mills making more than 400 
sacks of flour per day. The 1954 
Census indicated a total of 803 mills 
in the flour and meal industry. 
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a Feed Industry first... another FEEDS ILLUSTRATED first 


beginning with the July, 1957 issue 
FEEDS ILLUSTRATED presents 








a unique how to approach 
in solving the industry's top-level 


management problems ! 





this continuing series will be conducted in collaboration with industry leaders . . . 


company presidents, sales managers, personnel managers, public 


relations men — and advertising agency men closely allied to the industry . . . 


WHY — FEEDS ILLUSTRATED editors know that the 
feed industry ranks top management problems high 
on the list of areas in which the trade press can be 
of important help. But — no feed trade publication 
systematically provides ‘‘how to’’ data for on-the- 
job use by top management men. The new FEEDS 
ILLUSTRATED service will dig deeply into many areas 
that are the concern of top management. From 
mill building right down to selling feed, this new 
project will insure continued readership by the men 
who count. 


HOW — Fi editors have set up an over-all pattern 
for covering problems paramount in feed manage- 
ment work today. Industry leaders will participate in 
this special FEEDS ILLUSTRATED editorial project — 
giving readers everywhere the benefit of their ex- 
perience. This continuing series, presented by FEEDS 
ILLUSTRATED in the unique style that has become an 


‘ outstanding F. |. trademark, has an endless source of 


subject matter. It will provide a new dimension by 
which to measure the usefulness of FEEDS ILLUSTRATED 
to the men who count. 


THE BENEFITS TO Fi ADVERTISERS 

With a coverage (duplicated by no other feed publi- 
cation) that blankets feed manufacturers of every size 
throughout the industry, FEEDS ILLUSTRATED offers a 
‘thow to’ magazine of high value. FI’s presentation 
of facts on nutrition and production has spread top- 
notch information to an important audience never 
before thoroughly covered. This current special as- 
signment for F. |. editors is a natural development of 
the publication’s growth as an outstanding advertising 


medium. 


FEEDS ILLUSTRATED should be on your schedule. 
Send for readership data and other details. 


FEEDS Qllustrated. “the Feed Industry's picture magazine" 


6 E. MCDONALD ROAD — BOX 298 — PROSPECT HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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Your Leading 


Feed Industry 
Publications ..... 


THE FEED BAG 
Leader of Industry 
Thought for 31 Years 


and 


THE FEED BAG 
RED BOOK 


The Only Buyers’ 
Guide For the 
Nation's Ninth 

Largest Industry 

~ SM KM HX 

To Reach the Lucra- 
tive Mink Ranch 
Market, Use .. . 


U. S. FUR RANCHER 


The Monthly Mag- 
azine Mink Men 
Rely Upon 


THE BLUE BOOK OF 
FUR FARMING 


Every Day Refer- 
ence Guide For 
Mink Ranchers 


Write for specimen 
copies and timely 
market information. 





Editorial Service Co., 


Inc. 
1714 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
WEST 3-3690 
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Generally, the smaller mills are 
locally owned and managed and the 
owners or management have direct 
buying influence. The larger mills 
represent the usual marketing prob- 
lems of reaching production engi- 
neers, management and purchasing 
agents. 
= GRAIN HANDLING. The country 
elevators are locally owned and 
managed. The terminal elevators 
are often owned by large grain 
dealers or by large grain consumers. 
Again the problem is one of reach- 
ing the local elevator managers di- 
rect and the terminal elevators 
through engineers, superintendents, 
and top management. 
= ForRMULA FEED INDUSTY. There 
are an estimated 6,000 feeds mills 
and formula feed manufacturers 
who sell “branded feed.” In addi- 
tion, one publication lists 5,000 
wholesale dealers, many of whom 
also perform grinding and mixing 
services; 22,700 retail dealers, in- 
cluding the country elevators, many 
of whom also perform grinding and 
mixing services; and 5,800 hatch- 
eries that deal in feeds. Even ex- 
cluding the country elevators, more 
than 15,000 plants of all sizes repre- 
sent the industry, according to 
another source. 

The local dealers are generally 
owners. In all but the very largest 
formula feed plants, the direct man- 
agement in charge of the plant 
would have buying authority. In the 
very largest, however, which may 
be subsidiary to still larger com- 
panies or part of a nationwide 
organization, buying is also influ- 
enced by top management and 
boards of directors, following the 
advice of engineering personnel. 

Sources: Feed Age; Feed & 
Grain; Feeds Illustrated; Feed- 
stuffs; Grain & Feed Review; The 
Northwestern Miller; American 
Feed Manufacturers Association; 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture; U. 
S. Bureau of the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Feed Age: 

AD-1. Feed Manufacturing — A Big Mar- 
ket That's Growing Bigger. Six-page 
folder summarizes concentration of in- 
dustry, describes policies of the publica- 
tion. 

AD.-2. Here's a Yardstick for Measuring 
Advertising Effectiveness to Feed Manu- 
facturers. Folder defines market, describes 
publication’s editorial mission and read- 
er acceptance compared with competitive 
publications. 

AD-3. The Men You Want to Sell. A 4- 
page folder illustrating a variety of typi- 


cal feed manufacturing installations that 
comprise the industry. 

Feedstufts: 

AD-4. The Formula Feed Industry. De- 
tailed 32-page booklet describes the in- 
dustry, the market, the future of the 
market and main trends; how the mar- 
ket is organized; its buying power; how 
to seli to the market; and information 
on the publication and its policies. 

Canadian Milling & Feeding: 

AD-5. Canadian Milling & Feed and Its 
Market. 4-page folder, with NIAA out- 
line, gives history of publication, cover- 
age and evaluation of the market, circu- 
lation information, readership, editorial 
policies, special services, advertising in- 
formation. Summarizes the market. 

AD-6. Use This Powerful New Way to 
Build Sales to Canadas Milling and 
Feed Men in 1957-58. Describes new 
annual issue of the publication. 

AD.-7. Readership Study of Milling & 
Feed. 4-page report of study by Gruneau 
Research, Limited. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Corn Millers Federation, 173 
West Madison St., Chicago 2. 

American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4 


Assn. of Operative Millers, 639 Bd. of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

American Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 
tion, 521 East 63rd St., Kansas City 10, 
Mo. 

American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 2. 

American Soybean Assn., Hudson, Ia. 

Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 

Distillers Feed Research Council, 1132 
Pennsylvania Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Flour Millers Export Assn., 5013 Arden 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grain and Feed Dealers Ntl. Assn., 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 

Grain Processing Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Assn., 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Institute of American Poultry Industries, 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Millers National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., 
105 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Ntl. Association of Flour Distributors, 
c/o Phil Orth Jr., 304 East Florida St., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Ntl. Cottonseed Products Assn., P.O. 
Box 5736, 19 S. Cleveland St., Memphis 4, 
Tenn. 

Ntl. Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Omaha 2, Neb. 

Ntl. Grain Trade Council, 604 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Ntl. Macaroni Mfrs. Assn., 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

Ntl. Mineral Feeds Assn., Inc., 212 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Ntl. Soybean Processors Assn., 3818 
Board of Trade, Chicago 4. 

Ntl. Turkey Federation, P.O. Box 69, 
Mount Morris, IIl. 

Grain Elevator and Processing Superin- 
tendents, Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Soya Food Research Council, 700 TWA 
Bldg., Washington 6. D.C. 

Terminal Elevator Grain. Merchants 
Assn., 100 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 





Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 Canadian Grain Journal, Miller and Proces- 





American Feed and Grain, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 14. Minn. Se by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Editor: H. Ronnenberg. 
Subscription, $1. Type page ively 2 and 3 
cols. Published isth. Felme close Ist. as nc 
discounts, 15-2. Cuetien. sworn, 0.545° 
toss, 10,954. Paid, 9,459. Rates— 


ita % Wp P 
“a $175.00 ie 5.00 4 97.40 ats 73. $0 
12 1300 «9200 «700080500 


4A red, ea blue, yellow, $50; orange, $90; 
bleed, 1 





Commercial Review. Lewis Bids. Portland 4, 
Ore. Est. 1890. Editor: Russ Hays. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50. Type page, ASO 2 cols., 325. 
Published Tuesday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency canis 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1P wie Vy Page 4 Page 
i $ 67.00 $ 37.00 $ 20.00 
13 4.50 28.00 is, 50 
26 $98 20.00 11.25 


ae 31.00 17.00 3.00 
4A colors, $15; bleed, 10%. 


Consolidated Grain Milling Catalogs & Engi- 
neering Bluebook, 6 E. McDonald Road, Pros- 
pect Heights, Ill. Published b Consolidated 
Catalogs, Inc. Editor: H. K. Ferguson. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published biennially. Next issue, 1958. Forms 
close March 15. Agency Seounts. 15-1. Rates 
—1l page, $450; Z pegs. #5 4 pages, $1,200, 
addi pages, $25 ame io Me apply to fur- 
nished inserts. 

Standard red, $50; any other color, $70; 
bleed, $25. 


Daily Market Record, 320 S. 4th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. Est. 1880. Editor: H. C. 
Quackenbush. Subscription, $10.50. Type 
page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2'’. Published daily 
except Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Forms 
close 2 p.m. prec. day. Agency discounts, 








Circulation, sworn, 3,116. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Yn P 2% 4 P 
i $122.00 $6 $3280 30 
100.00 
12 84.00 30.00 7 00 





Farmers Elevator Guide, Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Published by Estate of 
James C. Walker. Est. ma Editor: 
Shannon. Subscription, §2. e page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Sth. i a close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
& 61; anes 408. pote th P th P 
imes ‘a e ge 
60 ats i $5 8% $41 


l bag 

6 40. 30 

12 89. 88 67 40 aA 88 38.40 
Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Grain, Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 4. Pub- 
lished by Dean M. Clark. Est. 1936. Editor: N. 
C. Evans. Subscription, $2.50. Trim ae. 81/ox 
113%. e page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. pe 
lished 25th ee Forms close 20th. Reta 
discounts, -2. yy sworn, 6,134; 
gross, —_, Paid Pe mpg 7 th P 
imes age e lage age 

1 ‘$175.00 it bo $105.00 ‘$ 80.00 

6 150.00 ? 

12 125.00 100: ob 75.00 60.00 
Red, $45; bleed, $15. 


Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide, 317 S. Sherman 
St., Chicago 4. Published by Grain Trade 
Buyers’ Guide. Est. 1944. Editor: Carl G. 
Smith. Controlled. Trim size, 8!/gx111,. ayes 
page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published March 1. 
‘orms close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1956 edition, 14,996; gross, 
15,219. Rates—1 page, ee 2/3 page, $160; MY 
Req? $115; 1/5 Pads, $100 
ed, $45; bleed 
Rice Journal, The, 806 Perdido Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. Published by Fort se es. Est. 
1897. Subscription, $5. Trim size, neh 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published h 
except 2 issues in June. Forms close 


py gd discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ae: 
gross, 6,000. Controlled, gael. Rates— 


5, 
Times 1Page %Page ¥%Page 1/; Page 
l $198.60 $id 80 $122. b0 3 73-00 
13 175.50 138. 00 He. 00 a7. 3 
4A colors: red, $35; others, $50; bleed, 15%. 














e News, National Press Bldg., P sdoesags hg 
Pee Est. 1933. Editor: L. D. cartes. ub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page a % cols., 
3%. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 






sor, Grain Exchange Bldg., Fnresd- Pub- 
lished by Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Trim 
size, 8'/4xlll4. Ty page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 





Times 1 Page Ip P. 4 Page discounts, 15-2 
l $100.00 $58.00 i. $3 70 Circulation, Sept. 1956, 3,103; +78: 3,183. 
92.00 Processing plants, feed mnfrs., 1,420; grain 
12 85.00 33 00 3 00 om execs., 501; dealers, 900; others, 637. 
ates— 
Westernews, Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, Times 1 Page %,Page '%Page //, 
Ia. Published by Western Grain & Feed Assn. 1 $125.00 #105. 0 4 69 = mS $ 50 
Est. 1939. Editor: Mark G. Thornburg. Con- 6 108.00 90. 43.00 
trolled. Trim size, 534x834. Type page, 4!/2x 12 100.00 83.00 54 ‘0 40.00 


74. Published 25th. Forms close Ist. Agency 4A red, $45; others, $50; bleed, 15%. 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 








Times 1 Page Vy Page Vy Page FEED 
i $ 55.00 $ 38, 38.50 '¢ 2780 
46.75 00 2. 00 Eastern Feed Merchant, Garden State Bldg., 
12 41.25 oa 50 19.25 Sea Isle City, N. J. Published 6 | Contes 
Color, $15. State Pub. Co. Est. 1950. Editor: Austin 





HERE’S HOW 
YOU REACH THE CHANGING FEED MARKET WITH 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Changing Market Structure . . . Increased decentralization, with local feed 
mixing by numerous small units, is growing rapidly. Feed distribution patterns 
are changing fast. New elements are constantly appearing in the industry. And 
only PEELSTUFES, the weekly newspaper in the field, has the widespread 
coverage and flexibility to keep pace with a// segments of the industry Here’s how: 


Market Saturation . FEEDSTUFFS reaches all areas of the formula feed 
industry witha combined weekly paid and regionally controlled circulation. This 
includes 8,060 feed manufacturers and mixers; 2,463 feed ingredient manufactur- 
ers; 2,267 ‘wholesale feed dealers and distributors, and 27,437 retail feed dealers. 


Circulation... 15,700 copies of FEEDSTUFFS are delivered weekly. National 
weekly paid circulation totals more than 11,700. In addition, 4,000 copies are 
issued each week, on a controlled regional basis, to one of four geographic sections 
of the U.S.—Northwest, Southeast, Southwest, Northeast. As an advertiser, 
you can select the issues with the controlled portion of the circulation reaching 
the section in which you wish concentrated coverage. With FEEDSTUFFS you 
reach who you want, where and when you want to reach them. 


Readership . .. FEEDSTUFFS dominates readership in the formula feed field. 
Here’s why: Only FEEDSTUFFS delivers vital, timely news each and every 
week to men of the industry. Expansion news, market news, government policy- 
making events—whatever is news in the industry is in FEEDSTUFFS—weekly. 
In the changing feed field, FEEDSTUFFS keeps pace with vital happenings 
of the week—and all feed men know it. 


Advertisers ... FEEDSTUFFS leads the field in number of advertisers and in 
total ad lineage. FEEDSTUFFS is the logical first-choice buy for delivering 
your product message effectively. Here’s why: 











1956 Advertising Lineage Number of Advertisers 
(in pages) (January 1957 issues) 





FEEDSTUFFS 
Magazine A 
Magazine B 
Magazine C 
Magazine D 
Magazine E 
Magazine F 


Do you wish further information? Send for FEEDSTUFFS Market Data 


Presentation today. 
FEEDSTUFFS 


MILLER PUBLISHING CO., 5 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
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Sige good Saat tion $2. Type page, 7!4x 
101; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 18th prec. Forms 
close 4th. Agence discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 11,697; gross, 12,171. Paid, 2,804. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 23Page '/ Page Pag 
1 $210.00 $147.00 $s 00 "§ 8600 
6 200.00 140.00 77.00 
12 190.00 133.00 108. 00 73.00 
4A red, $30; others, $50; bleed, 20%. 


Feed Age, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Published by American Trade Pub. Co. Est. 
1951. Editor: Richard T. Claycomb. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 27th prec. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,988: gross, 8,984. Feed mig. 
plants and mgrs., supts., 6,688; others eet 
moog 3 , Page. $340; 6 pages, $300; 12 
pages, $27 
44 red, - $60; bleed, $30. 








The Feed Bag, including Flour and Feed, 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3. Pub- 
lished by Editorial Service Co., Inc. Est. 1925. 
Editor: oc Smith. Subscription, $2. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. 
orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 

culation, sworn, 6,462; gross, 7,469. Fates 


Times 1 Page 2,Page 1/2 Page Page 
} $230.00 $1600 00 120.00 % 85.00 
6 200.00 136.00 100.00 69.00 
12 190.00 130.00 95.00 66.00 


4A colors, $40 bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 278. 


Feed Bag Red Book, Est. 1938. Single copy 

$1. Trim size, 83x1134. Type page, 7x10; 2 

ge 33g. Published March. Forms close Feb. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, 

$200. V2 page, $100; 14 page, $50. 

Standard red, $40; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 








Feed Trade Manual, Published by National 
Miller Publications, Inc., 6 E. McDonald Road, 
Paget Heights, Iil. Controlled. Trim size, 
51/2x814. Type page, 41/2x71l/,. Next issue, 1959. 
Forms close April 15, 1959. Agency discounts 
15-1. Rates, based on ae of 12,000 
— one page $360; 2 pages 0; additional 
prem. 240; I, page “rn page $110. 
age rates apply for inserts. 

Standard red, $50; other colors, $70; bleed, 





BPA 


Feeds Illustrated, 6 E. McDonald Rd., Pro- 
spect Heights, Ill. Published by Feeds Illus- 
trated, Inc. Est. 1950. Trim size, 8x11}. 
a 6 age, 7xl0. Published 25th. Forms close 
BK. ency discounts, 15-1. 
tie ation, 13,720; gross, 16,251. Mirs., 
5,805; mixers, 7,784. —, 
Times 1 Page 2/. 6 Wy Page 1/3 Page 
1 = 0 $223 : fies. 4 122.00 
6 5.00 108.00 
12 es, 00 188, 00 140. 0 95.00 
Standard red or green, $50; others, $75; 
bleed, $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 277. 





Feedstuffs, 2501 Wayzata Bivd., 1 ~t olis 
5. Published by the Miller Pub. Co. 929. 
Editor: Harvey E. Yantis. Bubscaiptica, $4. 
Trim size, 10x14. Type page, Nox 334; 4 
cols., Ye. Published Saturday. Forms close 
10 days prec. ay discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 14,969; gross, 15,699. Paid, 
10,969. Rates— 


Times 1 Page YY, Page yy Page 
1 $265.00 170.00 $ 94.50 

12 250.00 158.50 83.50 
26 205.00 119.00 68.00 
52 185.00 107.00 59.50 


4A colors, $40; bleed, not accepted. 
For additional data see page 279. 


Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated, 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated Inc. Est. 
1844. Editor: D. Meredith. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8'/xll3%%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published 2nd and = Wednesdays. 
Forms close 10 days prec. agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, sworn, 7.7: gross, 8,275. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page 1/2 Page '}/; Page 
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1 $220.00 $150.00 $117.50 $81.00 

12 165.00 115.00 90.00 63.25 

24 150.00 105.00 82.50 58.25 
44 colors, $35; bleed, 10%. 


yx & Feed Merchant, Trust Bldg., Lincoln 

Published by Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Pied” Assn. Est. 1945. Editor: Howard W. 
Elm. Controlled. Type page, 4!/2x71/4; 2 cols., 
2. Published 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
raceme y .3 2. Circulation, sworn, 1,903; 
gross, 2,012. Rates— 





Times 1 Page ly Page Vy Page 
] $ 48.00 30.00 $ 24.00 
6 2.00 24.00 18.00 
12 36.00 21.00 15.00 
44 colors, $15; bleed, $5. 





@ 


Grain and Feed Review, Grain Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis 15. Published by Manager 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1911. Editor: William 
D. Flemming. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
73/4x10; 3 cols., 2'/2. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7.295; gross, 8,232. Elevators 
and execs., 810; elevators retailing com- 
mercial feed, 1,551; elevators with formula 
feed a eqpt. 3,733; formula feed mix- 


ing plants, 795; others, 580. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4%, Pag e " Page 1/; Page 
1 $136.50 «$122.00 $85.00 '$ 72.00 
6 122.50 94.00 72.00 57.50 
12 115.00 85.00 65.00 50.00 


44 colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 


G&» 


Hatcher; and Feed, Mount Morris, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Editor: 
Ray Bates. Type page, 7xl0!; 3 cols., 2/4. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,638; gross, 17,326. Hatcheries, 
7,050; dealers in feed, remedies and equip- 
ment, 7,095; manufacturers of feed and in- 
gredients, 1,003; —. 1,109. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Pag 

1 $320.00 tas $0 210.00 rie. ty 

6 = 00 00 199.50 133.0 

12 0.00 at 00 189.00 126. 00 
44 colors, $0, bleed, 10%. 


Illinois Feed Folks, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Published by Illinois Feed Assn. 
Est. 1948. Editor: Dean Clark. Controlled 
Type page, 4l/x71/2; 2 cols., 2/. Published 
27th. Forms close 15th. gency discounts, 
ea Circulation, sworn, 4,796; gross, 4,900. 
Rates— 











Times 1 Page I, Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60 0.00 440 40. tp 
75,00 00 
12 60.00 40.00 33 
Red, $15; bleed, 15%. 
BPA NiBIP) 


Western Feed & Seed, 1445 Stockton St., San 
Francisco 11. en by Western States 
Publications. Est. 1945. — R. W. Booze. 
Trim size, 8!4xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,534: gross, 6,409. Feed mirs. 
— retailers, 2p potners, 1 420. mr 
imes age Page e Il, Page 
TS goasta | “Sinito isso’ 890 
6 200.00 143.00 113.00 86.00 
12 185.00 131.00 102.00 72.00 
4A red, $35; others colors, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


FLOUR MILLING 


American Miller. and Processor, 6 E. Mc- 
Donald Rd., Prospect Heights, Ill. Published 
by National Miller Publications, Inc. Est. 1873. 
Editor: H. K. Ferguson. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, BYexl M4. Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 
Published 20th prec. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-1. Circulation, sworn, 6,161; 
yo. —— ey a as p 
imes age age 2 Pag 
$285.00 $220 00 anes 0 $130 00 00 
6 260.00 210.00 155.00 120.00 
12 240.00 200.00 135.00 110.00 
plandard red, $70; any other color, $95; 


blee 











Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Food Engineering. 
(See Food Manufacturing and Processing.) 





Milling Production, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn. Published by Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1940. Editor: G. E. Swarbreck. Sub- 
scription, $1.Trim size, 101/xl4. Type page, 
Q'/gx123g; 4 cols., 21/. Published 2nd Tues- 
day. Forms close 18 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 3,728; gross, 
3,863. Paid, 1,662. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Wy Page 1, Page 
1 $175.00 96.00 $ 54.00 
6 167.00 93.00 Bary 


12 160.00 90.00 50.00 
44 colors, $40; bleed, $10. 





Modern Miller and Bakers News, 100 S. Park- 
way, Prospect Heights, Ill. Published by The 
Modern Miller Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, S%Ax 1 ve. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published alternate weeks on Saturday. 
ee close Tuesday prec. Agency discounts, 


Times 1 Pag 2/, Pag , Page 1/3 Page 

1 = $175.00 «$140.00 $95.00 $ 75.00 

13 139.00" 95.00 * 80.00 60.00 

26 3.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 
44 colors, $a, bleed, $10. P 





The Northwestern Miller, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis, 5. Published by Miller Pub. Co. 

Est. 1873. Editor: C. K. Michener. Subscri 

tion, $4. Trim size, 101/2x14. Type page, 9¥gx 
123%; 4 cols., 2!/g. Published Tuesday. Forms 
close 18 days prec. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, sworn, 3,019; tee: a Rates— 


Times 1 Page Vy Page 
i $175.00 e og 96 ty ‘$ 54.00 

12 160.00 50.00 
26 - 00 ay. op 46.00 


52 oc 76.0 42.00 
4A colors, $40; iced $10. 





The Northwestern Miller Almanac, Part 2 of 
last April issue of Northwestern Miller. Est. 
1910. Editor: C. K. Michener. Trim size, 84x 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
April. Forms close March 1. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates—l page, $100; 2/; page, 
$70; 1/3 page, $37.50. 

4K red, $25; other colors, $100; bleed, $10. 





Pacific Southwest Feed, Seed, Grain & Mill- 
ing Directory, 1445 Stockton St., San Francis- 
co 1l. Published by Western States Pubs. Est. 
1951. Editor: R. M. Beeler. Controlled. Type 
age, Alexis. Published June. Forms close 
ay 15. ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, as ross, 1,620. Rates—1 Fare, $75; 
Vp page $42. 0. 4A colors: red, $25; others, 
$40: bleed, 10%. 





Southwestern Miller, 860 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 5. Est. 1922. Editor: David 

Sosland. Controlled. Type page, 9/gx1134; 
4 cols., 2/. Published Tuesday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, ~~, 3.729: gross, 4,075. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 1, Page 1, Page 
i $210.00 $120.00 $ 64. 
13 189.00 108.00 57.60 
26 157.50 90.00 48.00 
Red, $20; bleed, $15. 
CANADA 
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Canadian Milling & Feed, 146 Bates Bond, 
Montreal 8. Published by Wallace Pub. Co. 
Est. 1920. Editor: E. C. Smith. Trim size, ae 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, ie 2 1956, 3,632: gross, 4,203. 
Flour mills, 302; feed mills, 797; feed dealers, 


ph others, 1,091. eons hh P 
imes e lage 
$130.00 ie bd $ 92.00 

77.00 

13 vy 67.00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, ee bleed, 15%. 


185,00 
7th or 13th insertion in Canadian Milling & 
Feed Annual, issued March 15. 
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Food Manufacturing and Processing: 
Meat Packing & By-Products 


Manufacturing meat field shows growth 
with increase in U. S. population 


CURRENT TRENDS 


m= A RAPIDLY GROWING POPULATION, 
combined with increasing scientific 
research and activity in the area of 
livestock feeding, has resulted in a 
steady growth of the manufacturing 
meat industry during the past five 
years. 

The average family is estimated 
today to spend between 5.5% and 
6% of its take-home pay for meat 
alone. From 1950 through 1955, pro- 
duction of meat and meat food 
products shows an average increase 
for each of 365 days of each year 
amounting to 2.67 million lbs. per 
day. 

Livestock producers, who have 
experienced difficulties during re- 
cent times, are therefore looking 
forward to continually improving 
conditions. One authority, project- 
ing a statistical model to study 1965 
requirements, has estimated that 
the nation then will need at least 
107 million head of cattle, compared 
with 95 million on hand today. An 
annual pig crop of 130 million is also 
seen needed by 1975, as against 
about 90 million head on hand to- 
day. 

Product improvement and re- 
search in the meat industry are 
expected to follow this trend. Ex- 
perimentation in new methods of 
preserving meat and meat products, 
including nuclear radiation, is con- 
stantly in progress. 

Industry leaders are freely pre- 
dicting tremendous increases in the 
volume of frozen meats that will be 
prepared for public consumption 
during the next few years. Even 
the least optimistic authorities fore- 
see 15% to 20% of all meat sales in 
frozen form within the next five 
years, while some leaders say that 
the 1960 figure will be closer to 50%. 

Such a development will mean 
investments of considerable capital 
sums in new blast freezing equip- 
ment, sub-zero storage areas and 


trucks equipped for refrigerating 
purposes. New materials handling 
equipment and mechanical devices 
for packaging and wrapping will 
also require development and pro- 
duction. 

The meat industry has been di- 
vided into the following nine divi- 
sions: meat packing; meat and meat 
food canning; susage manufactur- 
ing; grease and tallow manufactur- 
ing; shortening; oleomargarine; 
glue and gelatine; dog food manu- 
facturing; pharmaceutics. 

The largest firms participate in all 
these processes and many others are 
engaged in two or more. A large- 
sized group, however, specializes in 
one single phase of the industry, 
such as meat food processing. 

The three largest divisions are 
slaughterers and processors; sausage 
manufacturers, and renderers. For 
the most part the other divisions of 
the meat industry are dependent on 
the meat packing division and the 
rendering division for their raw ma- 
terials. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The total meat supply in the 
United States during 1956 was an 
all-time high of 27.9 billion lbs. 

Beef output set a high estimated 
at 14.3 billion lbs., compared with 
13.5 billion lbs. during the previous 
year, while pork production jumped 
400 million lbs. to a total of 11.3 
billion lbs. for the year. 

Here are comparative overall 
meat production statistics in lbs. for 
previous years (add 000,000): 





Source: The Corn Belt Farm Dailies; 
e American Meat Institute 












The largest segment of the indus- 
try, the meat packers, consists of es- 
tablishments engaged in the slaugh- 
tering of livestock for sale as fresh 
meat or for use in the production of 
canned and cured meats, sausages 
and lard. Plants are located in near- 
ly every large or medium-sized city, 
but two-thirds of the workers are 
located in the North Central States. 

There are 4,078 primary plants 
employing 252,000 production work- 
ers. Average production of these 
plants is $4,169,000 per plant an- 
nually. The number of plants breaks 
down as follows: 





Manufacturing meat packers .........:.1cc-e--+ 2,223 
Sausage manufacturers ..... ang: ee 
Renderers of grease and tallow 644 
Dog food manufacturers ............... 211 
Exclusive meat canners ............... Ce) 
Oleomargarine manufacturers ACES eee 
Glue and gelatine manufacturers ............. 16 


Exclusive shortening manufacturers ......... 11 


According to another source there 
are 6,809 plants in the United States 
and Canada, of which about 6,000 
are in the United States. 

A gradual shift of the industry 
westward has been taking place be- 
cause the increased use of motor 
trucks has enabled farmers to bring 
livestock directly to nearby packing 
plants. As a result, Iowa, Missouri, 
Texas and California have become 
relatively more important meat 
packing areas. 


Iowa is now the leading meat 
processing state and in 1954 proc- 
essed 2.7 billion lbs. of meat with 
Illinois second, processing 2.2 bil- 
lion lbs. The other states process 
more than a billion pounds in 1954 
are: 





California 1,663,084,000 lbs. 
Minnesota .. 1,596,669,000 Ibs. 
Nebraska ... 1,442,938,000 lbs. 
Tees. = 1,232,884,000 lbs. 





ro) eR NEE 800 FS 
Missouri . 1,025,319,000 lbs. 


Sources: “Kemetlonh Meat Institute 


These eight states (including Iowa 
and Illinois) produced about 54% of 
the nation’s meat. 

Of the 2,274-odd meat packing 
plants, 80% have 50 or fewer work- 
ers, but most of the workers of the 
industry work in plants with 250 
employes or more. Some plants en- 
gage only in slaughtering operations 
but 90% of U.S. meat is produced in 
plants which also pack and cure 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: Meat Packing and By-Products 





meat, process by-products and 
manufacture sausage. 

An accompanying chart repro- 
duced shows the approximate aver- 
age level of food conversion effi- 
ciency for four species of meat- 
producing animals, as revealed by a 
study conducted by the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Expressed as a numerical table, 
the chart shows the following: 


Feed units consumed per — 
100 


100 Lbs. meat 100,000 Lbs. 


Class of 
and fat calories of 


livestock Lbs. 
live excluding (food pro- 
weight bone energy) tein 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Ss. 
Hogs ........... 490 779 309 90 


Cattle and 

calves .... 577 1,325 940 84 
Broilers  ........ 359 674 884 34 
Turkeys ........ 518 828 706 42 


Economic significance to the meat 
industry of improved feeding effi- 
ciency can be illustrated from data 
taken from a Connecticut broiler 
study, which analyzed the effect on 
income of an improvement in the 
ration that increased output per 
pound of feed about 15% and re- 
duced the time required to produce 
a 3.6 lb. broiler by 8%. 

As a result of the saving in feed 
cost, labor and overhead, net profit 
per bird was increased by 58%. If 
the time saved as a result of this 
more rapid growth were used to 
produce additional lots of broilers, 
the net effect of this feed innova- 
tion from the farmer’s point of view 
would be a potential increase of 
67% in annual income. 

However, with a widespread in- 
crease in feed efficiency, increased 
output would cause broiler prices to 
decline. With other classes of live- 
stock, a moderate improvement in 
feed efficiency would not give so 
spectacular a rise in profits, because 
more rapid growth would not be 
so important a factor. 


POULTRY 


Poultry processing is conducted 
by most of the large manufacturers 
in the so-called “red meat” field and 
in addition there are large firms 
which specialize in poultry proc- 
essing alone. 

Although poultry processing is 
only a small segment of the total 
meat packing business it is said to 
be the most rapidly expanding one. 
There have been great increases in 
the volume of poultry meat pro- 
duced in the United States. It has 
increased from 3.5 billion lbs. in 
1949 to 4.6 billion lbs. in 1955. 

Retail sales of poultry in 1954 
passed the $6 billion mark. 

As a result of this rapid expan- 
sion entire new industries have 
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Planned Purchases, 1957 


A survey conducted last year 
among 266 typical plants revealed 
their plans for planned purchases 
during the coming year as follows: 


Type of Building, 
Expansion and Equipment Purchases No. of 














Being Planne plants 

New and branch plant buildings ............ 36 
Plant additions 53 
Plant renovations 73 4 
Livestock space 3 
Livestock equipment ete | 
New and expanded slaughtering 

facilities 23 
Slaughtering equipment «0.0.0... 13 
New and expanded refrigeration 

facilities 56 





New and expanded freezing facilities . 29 
Refrigeration equipment . 39 
New and expanded rendering facilities 7 
Rendering equipment . eI aha & | 
New and expanded cutting “and 








SOSISERCCHERING ~ BOUIN asin ccniceresesnsncocenienssee 5 
Curing rooms 3 
Miemercatape | SS 
Sausage kitchens 16 
Sausage kitchen renovation .............-.-00 1 
Sausage equipment -............sececcsecesseeeeeeeees 33 
Smokehouses .. a 23 





Cooking department  .......:.cecec-cescecececeee 
Cooking equipment 
Canning department .... 
Canning equipment ...... 
Slicing equipment ......... 
Packaging epartments. 
Wrapping equipment... cececccceceseeeeeeee 
Order departments 
Retail sales room ... Mi 
New and expanded “shipping ‘facilities . 
Freight handling equipment .................... 
Plant operating equipment hae 
Storage and warehouse facilities ............ 
New and expanded office facilities ........ 1 
Miscellaneous and general equipment 39 


Source: The National Provisioner 
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grown up in recent years. Equip- 
ment needed for processing poultry 
has many differences from that used 
by other segments of the meat in- 
dustry. The fact that poultry can’t 
be cured (though some is canned) 
but must be sold either fresh or 
frozen makes the handling prob- 
lems different in the marketing 
process. 

Per capita consumption of poultry 
has increased from 22.6 Ibs. in 1949 
to 28 lbs. (estimated) last year. 

According to the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures, there were 1,308 
poultry processing plants in the 
U. S. that year, as against 553 in 
1947. They shipped products valued 
at $1.3 billion, an increase of 163% 
over 1947 totals. 

Equipment used by the industry 
includes equipment for receiving 
and handling live poultry by those 
who buy, sell or process; killing and 
dressing equipment; eviscerating 
equipment; packaging equipment; 
refrigerating and freezing equip- 
ment; trucks. 

The average number of pounds 
handled annually by plants answer- 
ing one survey was 5,511,937 lbs. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In addition to buying basic prod- 
ucts similar to those used by other 


manufacturing industries, the meat 
industry buys many specialized 
items peculiar to meat processing 
alone. Some of the main items re- 
quired by the meat packing industry 
are freight transportation and re- 
frigerated freight cars. They own 
many thousands of these; for in- 
stance, Swift & Co. alone has 4,600 
refrigerated rail cars. The industry 
is one of the largest purchasers of 
automobiles, tractors, trucks, semi- 
trailers, gasoline, oil, tires, batteries 
and many other auto accessories. 

A survey of motor truck buying 
by one publication indicates that 
118,102 trucks are operated by the 
industry, broken down as follows: 
light, 34,922; medium, 57,399; heavy, 
19,642; tractor, 6,139. 

Meat packers rank among the 
greatest volume _ purchasers. of 
standard and custom-manufactured 
refrigerating units and insulation, 
pumps, and electric equipment. The 
industry is probably the country’s 
largest user of refrigeration. 

A partial list of the thousands of 
products and services purchased by 
the manufacturing meat industry 
would include such diverse items as 
construction materials, cleaning and 
power transmission equipment, re- 
frigerating mechanisms, cutting and 
fabricating materials, equipment for 
cooking, smoking and curing, and 
many others. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


There is considerable concentra- 
tion in the meat industry. The “Big 
Four” companies do more than 40% 
of the total business and the 50 
largest companies do nearly 70%. 

However, the concentration in 
output does not indicate a similar 
concentration in buying power. The 
reverse is true, according to experts 
in the field, who agree that though 
the “Big Four’ may make 40% of 
the sales they do not do more than 
15% to 20% of the buying. This is 
because the smaller units must have 
a minimum of equipment, and it 
tends to be much more in propor- 
tion to output than for the big pro- 
ducers. Therefore, the bulk of the 
buying is still done by the smaller 
packers. 

Even the largest producers, how- 
ever, purchase almost all operating 
equipment and supplies on the local 
level, according to industry authori- 
ties. 


Sources: The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies; Meat; The National Provi- 
sioner; Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Food Manufacturing & Processing: Meat Packing, and By-Products 





You can Sell the $18,000,000,000 Meat Industry Best 
with this Well-Rounded Sales Program: 


The Meat Packing industry is BIG and 
growing bigger. It is constantly expanding 
—new plants being built—existing plants 
being modernized to keep pace with in- 
creasing livestock production, plus the in- 
creased demand for meat products due 
to the nation's steady population increase 
and higher family income. Here are some 
high-spots of market facts: 


$18,340,000,000 annual value of meat products produced 
Meat industry employs 330,300 people 

4,196 primary plants with an average annual production of $4,- 
371,000 per plant. 

Meat accounts for 4.8%, of average take-home dollar 

Meat accounts for 25.3 cents of every food dollar 


Meat production increases at rate of 2,935,000 pounds per day 
every day of the year. 





@ Only paid circulation in the 
industry, 9,264 ABC, 12-31- 
56. , 


@ Circulation goes into all im- 
portant commercial meat in- 
dustry plants with an annual 
production value of over $18 
billion. 


© Current renewal rate 82.28 
. . « for more than 20 years 
over 80%. 


@ Outstanding editorial quality 
that stimulates advertising 
effectiveness. 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER - Weekly 


The Meat industry is easy to reach . . . easy to sell through 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, for 66 years the leading 
business magazine. NP offers only top quality PAID circu- 
lation. The men who read NP are the important buyers who 
account for 94.2% of the total industry dollar volume. At 
a yearly subscription price of $6 and high renewal of over 
80°, NP gives you the most WANTED circulation of high 
reader interest. Only NP offers the industry WEEKLY cover- 
age ...a MUST because of the weekly livestock-to-finished 
product cycle. No other source can provide the fast, com- 
plete weekly summary, plus practical facts on operating, 
processing, merchandising, ae and management. An ex- 
perienced editorial staff, plus a staff of contributing editors, 
offer readers the finest, most alert editorial diet in the 
industry. 











@ The Industry's most used 
source for buying information 


@ Saves buyers’ time . . . cuts 
your selling costs 


© Contains reference plus 
where-to-buy section 


@ Used all year .. . always up- 
to-date 


@ Your products story sells the 
man who is ready to buy. 





PURCHASING GUIDE - Annual 


To help the buyer do business with you put your product information 
in the Purchasing Guide. The Guide is always ready — You reach the 
buyer when he is ready and willing to buy and needs only to know 
that you can serve him best! This is when the Guide works for you. 


Construction Cutting and Fabricating 
General Plant Operation and Sausage Preparation 

Service Curing, Smoking and Cooking 
General Plant Equipment and Special! Ingredients 

Supplies Packaging 
Killing Floor Shipping and Transportation 
Refrigeration Materials Handling 
Rendering 


The GUIDE also contains a Directory of Sources of Supply; Directory 
of Suppliers and Service Organizations; Index to Catalogs; Statistics; 
Trade Associations; Government Offices; Books and Publications. 





The 1958 issue is still open — typeset copy must be in by August |, 
complete plates by August 15. 









@ Mailings in any quantity, to . 
any segment of the industry. « 
@ Our service lightens your “= 
own work and insures ac- ga oe 
curate distribution. epee 


& 


@ Reprints of your NP ads. 
© Reprints of editorial pages 


Seg ee i, 
Ss 


# 
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= NP’s DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Consistent, well-planned Direct Mail to key buyers rounds out your 
sales program to the manufacturing meat industry. NP offers you 
complete direct mail facilities . . . printing, addressing and mailing. 
Your mailings can be made on a national, state or local basis. NP 
_ lists are so accurate we pay 5c for every piece of undelivered mail. 
| Write for folder giving costs and other details. 





Headquarters for Meat Industry Information THE ATIONAL 180 
NP can help you in your marketing approach to this giant € r | 

market. A 20-page brochure, "The Manufacturing Meat Indus- 

try" covering market and media data will be sent on request. 

It helps you to plan your sales strategy. NP's jobber-distributor 

referral service is. always available to manufacturers and their 


advertising agencies without charge. 





15 WESTHURON STREET: CHICAGO10 
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Here's helpful 


meat industry 
information 


Below is a partial list of market-media 
material prepared by WESTERN MEAT 
INDUSTRY to help you do a better 
job of advertising to: 


FRESH MEAT PACKERS 
SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
FROZEN MEAT PACKERS 
MEAT PROCESSORS 

MEAT WHOLESALERS 
BY-PRODUCT MFRS. 


Write today for your 
FREE COPIES 
[] ANALYSIS AND DIRECTORY of 


meat industry in southern California. 
One copy free to advertisers or 
agencies. Regular price $1. 
[-] REPORT on industry growth 
and trends. 
[] MAP locating all plants in the 
nation's biggest beef packing cen- 
ter, Vernon, Calif. 
[] LIST of all federal and state- 
inspected meat plants in southern 
California. 


[] SLAUGHTER DATA 


Official figures on western livestock 
slaughter, by specie, by state, by 
year. 


[-] MARKET LETTER 


Sample copy of monthly news letter 
summarizing trends and meat indus- 
try news. 


[-] MARKET-MEDIA REPORT 
Complete summary explaining this 
big, unique market and how to reach 
it. 

(-] SPECIAL PRODUCT DATA 
WMI prepares special reports on 
your product application and market 
potential in the west. 

WMI is the only magazine exclusively serv- 


ing the West: fastest growing market in the 
meat industry. 








v 


THE MONTHLY 
BUSINESS 

MAGAZINE OF 
THE WESTERN 










MEAT 
INDUSTRY INDUSTRY 


Western 





MEAT INDUSTRY 


Span Publishing Co. 


Room 16 Keystone Building 
MILL VALLEY CALIFORNIA 
New York Rep: Robbins & Asso- 


Seymour A 
ciates, 101 West 56th St., “JUdson 6-1160. 


Midwest Rep: Richard W. Morey, = bs 116th 
St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis., SPring 1 i. 


Les Angeles Rep: Keith H. Evans a tlichinn 
3723 Wilshire Bivd., DUnkirk 8-2981. 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at Page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research mate- 
rial. 

National Provisioner: 


AE-1. Market and Media Data—Meat 
Packing and Allied Industries. 20-page 
file folder outlines size of industry; 


trends in industry; production figures; 
buying practices; distribution by states; 
subscription, advertising and _ editorial 
data. 

AE-2. Selling the Largest Manufacturing 
Industry—$17 Billion Manufacturing 
Meat Industry. 16-page brochure out- 
lining a method of selling the packers, 
sausage manufacturers, renderers and al- 
lied industries, Includes material from 
research assignment done by Kemp Re- 
search. 

Poultry Processing & Marketing: 

AE-3. Market Data on Poultry Processing 
and Marketing. Data sheet gives history 
and background of publication, market 
served, readers and circulation, editorial 
influence, advertising data, facts about 
the poultry processing industry. . 

AE-4. Your 1957 Reader Survey of Poultry 
Processing and Marketing. Market anal- 
ysis of circulation from viewpoint of 
types of operation, equipment used, pack- 
aging supplies used, freezing equipment, 
and shipping services. 

Western Meat Industry: 

AE-5. Western Slaughter Data. Report con- 
tains official figures on western slaughter 
of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs, 
by years and by states showing rapid 
growth of the meat packing industry 
in the west. 

AE-6. Market Letter. 
mary of major 


Monthly news sum- 
western _ personnel 


plant expansions 
and trends in the meat industry de- 
signed as a complimentary sales guide 
for suppliers selling to western packers. 


changes, new plants, 


AE-7. Meat Plant Guide. Street map of 
the west’s biggest meat packing center, 
Vernon, California, showing location of 
about sixty plants in the area coded by 
number with plant name and address 
listed. Industry association offices also 
shown. 

AE-8. Market and Trends. 16-pages in- 
cluding information on western meat 
production, plant construction, self-serv- 
ice packaging and frozen meat trends, 
data on western economic growth, popu- 
lation increases and meat consumption; 
scope of the industry and what makes 
the western meat industry different. 

AE-9. List of plants. All federal and state- 
inspected meat plants in southern Cali- 
fornia are listed in this survey & direc- 
tory of the meat industry in Southern 
California. Company names, with street 
addresses, arranged alphabetically by 
county. Federal and state establishment 
numbers included. Names coded to show 
plants which slaughter and those which 
process meats. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Meat Institute, 
Buren Street, Chicago. 

National Independent Meat Packers 
Assn., 740 11th Street, N.W., Washington 
1, DG. 

Western States Meat Packers Assn., 604 
Mission St., San Francisco 5. 

National Conservation, Inc., 405 Ex- 
change Building, U.S. Yards, Chicago. 

National Livestock and Meat Board, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

National Renderers Assn., 30 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 2. 


59 E. Van 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





GD 


Meat, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Pub- 
lished by E. B. Nattemer. Est. 1934. Editor: 
H. L. Rothra. Trim size, 8/xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,552; gross, 11,358. Officials 
in meat packing, sausage making, meat can- 
ning, rendering est., etc. incl. corp. officials 
and supv. gen. mgrs., pit. supts., sales and/ 
or adv. mgrs., chief engrs. & master mechan- 
ics, supts. ‘of motor trucks, purchasing 
agents, 8,825; companies, 670; related groups, 
— pasts ah P Yh P hy P 
imes fot e age age 

$300.00 #210 00 $160. 0.00 $110 bp 


12 250. ‘0 170. 60 137 50 133, Yi 
4A red, $60; other colors, $120; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


© 


National Provisioner, The, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10. Published by The National Pro- 
visioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Editor: Edw. R. 
Swem. Meat packing and allied industries 
mie agp orga | processing and wholesaling 
Te only). Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8!/x 
114. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. pe 
lished every Saturday. Forms close 23 ae 
prec. for type; 12 days prec. for plates. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,294; gross, 9,722. Mfrs., 6,901; 
wholesalers, aan retailers, 50; others, 1,322. 
Rates—1 page. $300; 6 pages, $275; 13 
ages, $250; 26 pages, $220; 52 pages, $190. 
ractions pro rata. 
— red, $55; other colors, 





$120; bleed, 


Has own Market and Media Data File. 
For additional data see page 283. 


G&> 


Poultry Processing & Marketing, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill. Published by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 
1895. Editor: Mahlon C. Sweet. Ty e page, 
7x1014; 3 cols., 214. Published eth prec. 
Forms close 4th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,604: gross, 6,636. Engaged in 


processing, 2,942; engaged in marketing 

od ner, 698. v4 yp P hy P 

imes age age age age 
r $20.00 $155.00 $126.00 ‘$ @4.00 
6 190.00 140.00 115.50 77.00 
1 170.90 125.00 105.00 70.00 


2 
44 colors, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Purchasing Guide for the Meat industry (9 = 
merly Meat Packers Guide Annual 

Huron St., Chicago 10. Published by The Ne 
tional Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1939. Editor: F. 
A. MacDonald. Controlled. Trim size, 8] x11. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published De- 





cember. Forms close Aug. 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 6,602; “pe 


Rates—l page, $300; 2 pages, i pages, 

$1,045; 8 pages, $1,745; 1 Rag " $3,14 
Catalog inserts furnished by advertiser, 

suey for binding, 2 saeee nintenaet) $340; 


ges, pa $875; aes, 
$1, d20: A Be SI, 570; y pages, ®, 95; 
pages, $2,445. 





Western Meat Industry, Keystone Bldg., Mill 
Valley, Cal. Published by Span Pub. Co. 
nd 1955. Editor: D. E. Oman.’ Controlled. 

e 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
ae Yn close +. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 2,680; gross, 3,221. Rates— 


Times l Page Page Y/. for 
sasto “$10 G6 $ 90.00 
6 oy = 165.00 
155.00 80. 60 


12 
4A colors, $50; Shen: $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 284. 
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Freight Transportation 
& Distribution 













(See also Motor Transport; Aviation; Marine; Railroads) 


Year’s activity continues to reveal 
slight trend away from railroad shipping 


CURRENT TRENDS 

@ FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION and dis- 
tribution are purchased by a hori- 
zontal shipper market, which ranges 
from the individual who mails a 
letter or package, to an industrial 
producer with an estimated annual 
freight bill of one-half billion dol- 
lars, and to the U.S. Government 
itself, with a fiscal 1957 transporta- 
tion budget of $2% billion. 

Excluding incidental buyers of 
transportation, who number in the 
millions but are repsonsible in all 
for less than 10% of a total annual 
freight bill of some $17 billion, few- 
er than 10,000 persons in “shipper” 
companies account for approxi- 
mately 90% of expenditures for 
freight. Additionally, there are many 
large-scale business enterprises, en- 
gaged in purchase and resale of 
goods, which are “receivers” of 
merchandise and exercise control of 
transportation of shipments con- 
signed to them, and which then be- 
come “shippers” as they dispatch 
the goods to retail outlets or indi- 
vidual buyers. 

In this connection, many smaller 
manufacturing companies, raw ma- 
terials producers and agricultural 
groups use the traffic management 
services of professional traffic bu- 
reaus or local chambers of com- 
merce in shipping their products, so 
that number of individuals respon- 
sible for purchasing transportation 
in shipper companies is not neces- 
sarily related to the number of 

‘American manufacturing companies. 

A secondary market for the 
transportation services provided by 
carriers — rail, truck, water, air 
and pipeline — is the carriers them- 
selves, in terms of interline, or con- 
necting-carrier, traffic over which 
they may have jurisdiction or in the 
matter of whose routing they may 
influence originating shippers. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
With a gross national product for 
1956 estimated at $414 billion, a 


5.9% increase over the $391 billion 
of 1955, shippers have shipped cor- 
respondingly greater amounts of 
freight. Preliminary estimates of 
intercity ton-mileage of freight for 
1956 are as follows: 








Percentage 
Ton-miles Increase over 
Carrier (billions) 
Rotitoeds: :...=...-..c.800 4.2% 
ye Ree eee 6.2 
Oil pipe lines .. 222 11.0 
Inland waterways ....108 10.0 
Airlines ......... ....193 (million) 10.3 


Source: U. §. Chamber of Commerce 


The trend of diversion of traffic 
from the railroads to the other car- 
riers continued in 1956, as shown in 
the following table: 

1955 per- 1956 per- 


centage centage Change in 
total of total percentage 


Carrier ton-miles ton-miles of total 
Railroads _........ 54.46 $3.27 —1.19 
Treeme ok. 19.51 19.66 + .15 
Oil pipe lines 17.53 18.19 + .66 
Inland 

waterways . 8.45 8.85 + .40 
Airlines ee 01 — .04 


One reason for the slight changes 
shown here is the relative speed 
and flexibility of the truck as com- 
pared to the railroad; another is the 
increase during 1956 of small ship- 
ments via motor carriers. Finally; 
the inland waterways carriers, with 
lower rates and considerably larger 
freight units than the railroads, 
have succeeded in attracting a cer- 
tain amount of the railroad’s tradi- 
tional mainstay — bulk traffic. 

In an attempt to recapture this 
traffic, the railroads developed and 
introduced several promising ship- 
ping techniques during 1956. The 
basis of these new techniques is 
containerization, or the “container 
on wheels” concept, as exemplified 
by “piggyback” (trailer-on-flat- 
car), the C & O’s “Railvan” and the 
Rock Island’s ‘“Convert-a-Frate” 
system. 

As an example of how the freight 
dollar is spent, 1,328, shipper com- 
panies responding to a survey indi- 
cated that, on the average, the 


freight dollar was spent as follows: 
Rail, 65.8%; highway, 26.2%; water, 






5.7%; air, 0.5% and other, 1.8%. 
However, this proportion changes 
significantly when the shippers are 
ranked by amounts of expenditure 
for freight service: 


Shippers who Shippers who 


spend less spend more 
Carrier than $1,000,000 than $1,000,000 
GR since eee A 66.8% 
aad Be 5 25.0% 
COE “cpu badcicetees 8.2% 





In addition, respondent to the sur- 
vey indicated that they spent, on the 
average, $3,237,839 for common car- 
rier freight transportation, per com- 
pany per year. On the basis of the 


- percentage figures given above, the 


expenditures per carrier would be 
as follows: 


Average 

















Carrier Expenditure 
WIN wiiie sence scaebincraoun ..2, 130.498 
Highway ........... 848.314 
WHRME ads Sich rttakcnoeue 184,557 
Air 16,189 
Other 58,281 
Total $3,237,839 





WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

The shipping segment of industry 
buys, primarily, freight transporta- 
tion. In addition, it buys related 
goods and services, such as public 
warehousing, port service, materials 
handling equipment, freight equip- 
ment, packaging and shipping room 
supplies and a variety of printed 
forms. It exerts a secondary influ- 
ence on purchase of special-purpose 
freight equipment by carriers, and 
is an important influence in plant 
site selection. 


= FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION. Freight 
transportation in shipper companies 
is the exclusive function of the traf- 
fic department, under the traffic 
manager. The function involves se- 
lection of type of transportation, 
specification of actual carrier and 
routing, including most interline or 
connecting carrier routing, and 
specification of special purpose 
freight vehicles as necessary. The 
function also includes responsibil- 
ity for loading and bracing of ship- 
ments. 


= PUBLIC WAREHOUSING. In shipper 
companies which use public ware- 
house in their marketing and dis- 
tribution pattern, a recent survey 
indicates that the traffic department 
is responsible for public warehouse 
selection in 72.4% of cases. The 
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Freight Transportation & Distribution 





survey — which produced a 47.1% 
response on a mailing of 4,000 — 
indicates that 59.9% of shipper 
companies use public warehousing, 
averaging 15 warehouses in nine 
different states, per company. 

= Port services. A survey of pri- 
mary functions of traffic depart- 
ments, conducted by the Indiana 
University School of Business, in- 
dicates that control of import-ex- 
port shipments is a traffic depart- 
ment primary function in 61% of 
shipper companies. Inasmuch as the 
= MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT. 
In connection with the purchase of 
materials handling equipment for 
use on shipping and receiving plat- 
forms, a 1956 survey of traffic man- 
agers indicates the following: 








Do not purchase $08 
Sometimes consulted 600 
Recommend purchases o.....ccsccscscsccsececeeeneeeees 661 
Have final authority 276 





= FREIGHT VEHICLES. At present 
there are no available figures on 
actual purchases of freight vehicles, 
either road or rail, for private use 
by shipper companies. However, 
it is known that there are some 
1,500 private fleets of more than 12 
trucks in operation by shipper 
companies, exclusive of bakeries, 


SELL the vital 89% 


d 








who buy or r pp 
and services 





SHIPPING MANAGEMENT 
and PAYLOAD 


Latest surveys reveal that fully 89% of 
Shipping Management's circulation con- 
sists of those who purchase or request 
the purchase of supplies and services. 
This includes, specifically, the shipping 
and traffic executives who buy or are 
vitally interested in air and surface 
transportation. Snare your share of this 
fast-growing market with coverage in 
Shipping Management. 

Ask our sales representative for comprehensive traffic, 
— and packaging market reports just off 


SHIPPING MANAGEMENT and PAYLOAD 


Also publishers of the annual “Better Shipping Manual’’ 








425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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dairies and the like, and that oper- 
ating and purchases are controlled 
in many cases by the traffic depart- 
ment. 


= PACKAGING AND SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES. Because loss and damage 
of freight is a primary concern of 
shippers (the 1956 figure for loss 
and damage is more than $130 mil- 
lion), proper packaging for ship- 
ment, labeling and loading and 
bracing fall within the scope of the 
duties of the men in shipper or- 
ganizations responsible for routing 
the freight. This is particularly true 
because a large portion of the dam- 
age is “concealed,” i.e., not discov- 
ered until the package is opened 
by the final consumer and liability 
is difficult to place, and the filing 
and pressing of damage claims, a 
tedious process, is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the traffic manager. 


= PLANT SITE SELECTION. Since the 
proximity of a new plant to both 
raw materials and markets is an im- 
portant factor in its feasibility, and 
both inbound and outbound rates 
will determine marketing plans, the 
industrial traffic manager generally 
plays an important part in the final 
decision on new plant locations. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The prime purchasing power of 
the shipper segment of industry is 
concentrated in the hands of the 
industrial traffic manager. In small- 
er companies without a traffic de- 
partment, this function may be as- 
sumed by a shipping clerk or a pur- 
chasing agent or turned over to a 
traffic bureau or local chamber of 
commerce. However, it is a general 
rule that any manufacturing or 
raw-material processing firm of any 
size has a traffic department rang- 
ing in size from one man to several 
hundred. It is also generally true 
that, the larger company, the more 
powerful the traffic department. 

The actual process of buying of 
transportation services is done 
through personal contact with sales 
representatives of carriers. In this 
connection, it should be noted that 
many carriers maintain “off-line” 
sales representatives in areas which 
they do not serve directly, in order 
to generate interline, or connecting- 
carrier business. In either case, the 
personal sales call and contacts 
through membership in business 
organizations are the basis of sell- 
ing transportation services. After a 
relatively slow start, carrier adver- 
tising has assumed an important 
function of informing shippers of 
specific carrier services, routes and 






interline connections, as well as of 
pre-selling shippers on particular 
forms of transportation and specific 
carriers. 


Sources: Traffic World; U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Shipping Management: 

AF-1. A Market Survey of Shipping, Pack- 
ing and Transport. Booklet giving re- 

sults of survey, showing which supplies 
are used in the shipping department, how 
they are used and which executive in the 
industrial plant is responsible for this de- 
partment and its purchase of equipment 
and supplies. 

AF-2. A Market Survey of Air and Surface 
Freight Transportation. Booklet giving 
results of an intensive survey of indus- 
trial shippers regarding practices in 
ordering transportation; percentage of 
shipments that go by motor freight, 
railroad, air cargo; volume of shipping; 
method of reaching decision as to rout- 
ing; areas shipped to, etc. 

Traffic World: 

AF-3. Analysis of Off-Line Business of 
Motor Carriers. Survey determines how 
much of motor carriers’ business origi- 
nates off-line and terminates on-line; 
how much originates on-line but termi- 
nates off-line; and how much originates 
and terminates on-line. Also determines 
the percentages of off-line business 
routed, respectively, by the shipper and 
by the connecting carrier. 

AF-4. Market and Media Folder. Detailed 
analysis of the market served by the 
publication, of the job functions of the 
subscribers, and related material. 

AF-5. Suggestions for Successful Locat 
Observance of Transportation Week. 
The second annual National Transporta- 
tion Week will be held May 12-18, 
1957. This reprint of an article lists 
ways in which local traffic and trans- 
portation groups, and other community 
Organizations, may contribute to the 
success of such observances. 

AF-6. The Simple Arithmetic of Selling 
Freight Transportation Services. De- 
scribes through charts, diagrams and 
explanatory text the part that business- 
paper advertising plays in the selling of 
freight transportation services. 

AF-7. You're A Valuable Man, Mr. Sales- 
man! Pocket-sized booklet explains to 
the salesman of freight transportation 
the specific things that his company’s 
businesspaper advertising does to help 
him sell; also suggests ways in which he 
himself can use that advertising on his 
sales calls. 


AF-8. Total Freight Bill of Shippers Who 
Subscribe to Traffic World. Study ana- 
lyzes expenditures for such related serv- 
ices as privately-owned carrier equip- 
ment, public warehouse service, passen- 
ger transportation and __ transferring 
household goods. 


AF-9. What is the Role of Industrial Traf- 
fic Managers and Carrier Traffic Execu- 
tives in the Purchase of Materials Han- 
dling Equipment and Shipping Contain- 
ers? Participation of industrial traffic 
managers in selection of materials han- 
dling equipment has increased 42% in 
the last 10 years, while participation in 
selection of shipping containers has in- 


















Whatever you sell, if you 
: sell to the men whose first 


| job is to direct their companies’ 





transportation, and 1f you want 
to reach them with business 
paper advertising-—you'll want to 


know about Traffic World. 


onto 


For the story of a most unusual publication, 
the basic working tool of both buyers and sell- 
ers of freight transportation, turn the page. 

















The magazine traffic 


and transportation 


men live by— 


TraFFic WorLD is a weekly newsmagazine for men 
in traffic and transportation, established in 1907 and 
published continuously since. It contains the week’s 
complete transportation field news, through Thursday, 
of action by legislative and regulatory bodies controlling 
or affecting all forms of transportation, as well as full 
coverage of the week’s general news in the field, includ- 
ing personnel changes, meetings, new transportation 
services and products, new developments in transporta- 
tion techniques, materials handling and packaging. 


Traffic and transportation men read TRAFFIC WORLD 
every week because it is the only single publication con- 
taining the information they must have to perform their 
jobs. The usefulness of TRAFFIC WoRLD to them is re- 
flected in the fact that, with a subscription price of $24 a 
year—one of the highest in publishing—TraFrric WorLD 
has a consistent renewal rate of 90%, ABC audited. 


Recent surveys indicate that TRAFFIC WORLD is read by 
96% of industrial traffic executives — the men who pur- 
chase 90% of freight transportation service—and is voted 
“most helpful in their work” by 91%, as opposed to 
figures of 43% and 10% for the second publication. And 
a survey of these traffic executives who subscribe to 
TRAFFIC WORLD indicated that they spend an average of 
$3.2 million each per year for transportation of freight. 


In the most literal sense, TRAFFIC WORLD and its parent 
corporation, The Traffic Service Corporation, have grown 
with the market they serve. Starting in Chicago with a 
slim weekly magazine and a Washington “bureau”, the 
corporation now: 


publishes a daily and two weeklies, all in the field 
of transportation (only TraFFic WORLD carries 
advertising ) 


publishes numerous text and technical books on 
traffic and transportation 


operates the College of Advanced Traffic in Chicago 
and the Academy of Advanced Traffic in New York 
and Philadelphia 


maintains a Service Department in its Washington 
headquarters for performing special transportation- 
related services for shippers and carriers 


and has sales offices in New York, Chicago and 
Palo Alto. 


Highlights of this Issue 


Pier Strike Brings Embargoes; Senator Urges Labor Law Revision 
Con end tieups of ships a predict 


Pages 22, 25, 26, 28 ond 69 


Senate Group Announces Studies of Regulation of Motor Carriers 


Traffic, Transport Job Opportunities Shown to ‘Guidance’ Group 
Employment prospects in ral. motor. andustrialtimore area public by speakers and par. 
Fraternity 
Page 37 
Truck Tonnage Gain in 1956 Over 'SS, Decline in December Shown 
Rew epartment of American Trucking As- against same month of previous year but says 
Page 68 
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In the same period, transportation of freight has grown 
from aproximately 200 billion ton-miles (in 1900) to 
1335 billion in 1956. During this time the industrial 
traffic manager has emerged as a key member of the top 
management team, in many cases an officer of his com- 
pany with authority over such transportation-related 
functions as materials handling, packaging, new plant 
location and warehousing — in addition to his complete 
and exclusive responsibility for the purchase of transpor- 
tation. TRAFFIC WoRLD started, in 1907, with no adver- 
tising; it now carries more than 1700 pages annually, 
more than 1500 of which are freight advertising. 


A significant characteristic of TRAFFIC WoRLD is that 
its policy is to maintain no “ratio” of editorial to adver- 
tising; issue length is determined each week by the 
amount of news, not the amount of advertising revenue. 
The result is that TrarFic WorRLD has a consistently 
higher proportion of editorial to advertising pages than 
almost any other business paper — an average of 67% 
editorial and 33% advertising in 1956, for example. And 
because of this policy of complete and accurate report- 
ing, TRAFFIC WoRLD is considered the reliable record of 
news, legislation and regulation over the years. Many 
traffic executives maintain files dating back three years 
or more. 


For fifty years, TRAFFIC WoRLD’s editors have covered 
transportation news fairly, squarely and accurately — 
and this policy, which is nothing more nor less than 
service, has produced a reader-loyalty which few publi- 
cations have. At the same time, its leadership has made 
TRAFFIC WoRLD the most powerful and effective adver- 
tising medium in its field. 


TrRAEEIC WonhLD 


NEW YORK 22 
515 Madison Avenue 
Phone Plaza 5-6312 


CHICAGO 2 
22 West Madison St. 
Phone Financial 6-0012 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
261 Hamilton Ave. 
Phone DAvenport 6-2700 























creased 84%. Similar trends in partici- 
pation by carrier traffic executives are 
illustrated. 

AF-10. Analysis of Business Publication 
Readership Habits of Industrial Traffic 
Executives. A rating of business publi- 
cations both by criteria of readership 
and by qualification on “Most helpful 
in work.” Pass-on readership of ‘most 
helpful” publications studied. 

AF-11. Traffic Department Responsibility 
in Industrial Plant Location. 81.7% of 
industrial traffic managers are con- 
sulted before decisions are made as to 
where to locate new plants of their com- 
panies. Based on a survey with a better 
than 40% response. 

AF-13. How Many Shipper Companies 
Use Public Warehouses — How Much 
Do They Spend, and What Official Is 
Responsible for Their Selection? Survey 
based on a 47.1% to a mailing of 4000 
to traffic managers of separate shipper 
companies subscribing to publication. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Transport Assn. of America, 1107 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Material Handling Society, 
Inc., 3737 Upton Ave., Toledo 13, O. 

American Steel Warehouse Association, 
540 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, O. 

American Trucking Assn., 1424 16th St., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

American Warehousemen’s Assn., Mer- 
chandise Division, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6. 

American Warehouseman’s Assn., Tower 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 110 
S. Dearborn St., Room 1107, Chicago. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., 1 Thomas Circle, Washington 5, 
D.C. 

Freight Forwarders Institute, Suite 610 
Perpetual Bldg., 1111 E. Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

Material Handling Institute, The, Inc., 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, 
DG. 

National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Assn., 1085 Shrine Bldg., Mem- 
phis 3, Tenn. 

National Furniture ©Warehousemen’s 
Assn., 327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 

National Wooden Pallet Manufacturers 
Assn., Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Assn. of 
America, 1106 Warner Bldg., Washington 
4, DiC. 





PUBLICATIONS 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
figures shown are for the six-month 


period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Air Shippers’ Manual. 10 Bridge St., New 
York 4. Published by Import Pubs., Inc. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published M 

and Nov. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


ge, $275; page, $250; 2 page, $170; 
3 page, $140. 
4h colors, $85; bleed, 15%. 


Sold in combination with Air Transportation. 


Air Transportation, 10 Bridge St., New York 
4. Published by Import Publications, Inc. Est. 
1942. Editor: Richard Malkin. Type page, 7x 
10; 3 cols., 2'/%. Published 27th Peo Forms 
close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 9,667; gross, 10,329. Traffic 
mgrs., 5,249; officers of import-export firms, 
1,132; heads of aviation depts., 679; others, 
2,570. Rates— 
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Media Quiz 


What is the best way to evaluate any publication or compare it with 
another ?* 


How can you really tell the truth from fiction about its market cover- 
age?* 


“basic book" ?* 


How can you judge whether a publication's readers really will be in- 
terested in the product or service you are selling ?* 


What is one easy way to prove to the client, account executive or his 
little grandson that your media recommendation is sound and based 
on fact?* 


1. 

2. 

3 How can you really tell the difference between a "fringe book" and a 
e 

4, 

> 


How would you normally obtain answers to these questions? 
Contact the publisher? Examine the publication's advertising 
pages? Check media directories and N.I.A.A. data folders? 

The data you get from these sources supply mostly general 
basic information. Specific data pertinent to your sales problem 
can be found only 


*IN THE EDITORIAL PAGES 


There you will find final proof as to whether or not a pub- 
lication meets your exact net . The Editor must publish what his 
readers want or he will lose them. He can't change the contents 
of current and past issues to meet every sales pitch. 

If the business department claims a market for fork-lift trucks, 
for example, check the editorial pages. If you see good technical 
articles on fork truck operations, palletization, and related sub- 
jects, then that partly proves sales claims. 

The remaining proof must show frequency of publication of 
such articles. The oftener, the better. You can get that from the 
Annual Editorial Index. It will show if you have a broad basic mar- 
ket or a thin, fringe market. 

If the boss’ grandson can leaf through a publication and 
point to many pictures of trains, planes, trucks and ships — page 
after page, issue after issue — that's a book that's doing a broad, 
basic job in transportation. If you have a product that really 
belongs in those pictures, the readers will be just as interested 
in you as you are in them. 

If you see only one phase of an industry covered editorially 
— and it's not yours — you may safely assume that the readers 
are not interested in the missing phases. If they're not interested, 
they're not in the market. It's as simple as that. 





TRANSPORTATION ANNUAL ISSUE—OCTOBER 1957 


A Year-Round Reference Issue Containing Vital Legal and Statisti- 
cal Data—A Complete Directory of Motor Carriers—Articles on 
Cargo Handling in Air, Highway, Rail and Water Transportation 


(Last advertising forms close September 9, 1957) 


ISTRIBUTION AG 


Only publication exclusively devoted to the science of handling, packing, shipping, 
storing freight in the public and private Transportation and Warehouse Industries 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, TULSA, DALLAS 


Published by Chilton Company, together with The Iron Age, Hardware Age, Motor 
Age, Commercial Car Journal, Automotive Industries, Department Store Economist, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, The Spectator, Gas, Butane 
Propane News, Electronic Industries, and others. 
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Times 1 Page Page Page 1/3 Page 
260.00 $170. 4 $140. 00 
210.00 00 
J 160.00 10s. iy "30. 00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, 15%. 


Better Shipping Manual. 425 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Pub ae by Shipping Manage- 
ment, Inc. Est. 1939. Editor: het = Hoftman. 
Controlled. Trim size, 81/2x Type page, 
a * 2 cols., 31. Publishe Feb. Forms close 


gk Bg 2 pages, $500; 1 
e, $155; 1/5 $90. 
ROP. color, O "spactted, $75; bleed, $25. 


Business Digest, — St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published oy 4 . Harold Noon. Est. 
1948. Subscription, $3. Type page, 6x8!/,; 3 
cols., 2'’. Published PL Lew ‘orms close 
7 days prec. Agency discounts, aor 2. _ 


ip P 1 1 
“— 100.00 4 24.00 ee 86. bo ao 50. bp 


72 00 &o. 00 28 00 36. 60 
60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 


ype mega News. 1146 Mae Ave., Los 

eles 29. Published by C. A. Page. Est. 
rie ee $3. Type page, 101/4x16; 

cols ished Monday. Forms close 
Prides. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,716; gross, 5,858. Controlled, 1,000. 
Rates—1,000 lines, 25.2c; 5,000 lines, 22.8¢; 
10,000 lines, 19.8c. 
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Distribution Age, Chestnut and 56th St., Phil- 
eo $9. Published by Chilton Co., Inc. 
Est. 1901. Editor. A. W. Greene. Type page, 
7210, 3 cols., 2'/. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 24,034; gross, 25,600. Food and 
food processing, 5,141]; warehouses, 4,477; 

metal working, 4, 149; carriers, 2,648; ‘textiles, 
1.360; others, 6,427. Rates (general) — 


: 1 1 
Times 1 Page "ts . us . eet th 


: $490. 0 
340. 00 258. 00 200. 00 














460.00 
12 370.00 
(Warehouse)— 
Times 1 Page 
} $305.00 
6 270.00 
12 225.00 
44 red, $75; bleed, $55. 
Annual Directory Number, published as Feb. 
Issue of Distribution Age. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 287. 
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Furniture Warehouseman, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. a by National Furniture 
Warehousemen's Assn. Est. 19] Editor: 
Jeanne Florian. Single copy, 65c. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2'/g. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, Lf 326; Spas . " _s 
Times age age 
i $128 40 $7 730 $ 48.25 
6 96.50 38.50 
12 77.50 18 fs 32.25 





Leonard’s Guide, 123 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
6. Published by G. R. Leonard : - 
. 1912. Subscription, Universal, $25; 
Phila., Chicago, bis. Type page, 8x11. pas 
lished annually, revised quarterly. Forms 
close 20 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
on unsolicited a. 
Circulation, 21,041; gross, 21.234. Direct 
shippers, 20,736; others, 286. Rates—(per an- 
mit Pa Yp P 
ition e age 
Universal $625.0 00 $465 bo 
New York 78 00 
Chicago 190.00 
Philadelphia 200.00 
New England 175.00 
Boston 175.00 


‘Kis Pove 





MacRae‘s Blue Book. 
See Mfg. Industries 


Modern Railroads. 
(See Railroads.) 








Movers News, 205 W. 14th St., New York 11. 
Published by Moving & Storage Industry 
Public Relations Bureau. Est. 1939. Editor: 
F. J Sweeney, Jr. ee = 50. Type 
ge, 10%4x15; 5 cols., blished 1st. 
orms close 15th. Agency depo, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 4 cols. 2 cols. 


x 5 
1 ee. 00 $168.00 $ 42.00 
6 4.00 156.80 39.20 
12 262. 50 140.00 35.00 


1 Page 
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National Defense Transportation Journal, 1001 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. Pub- 
lished by Nat'l Defense Transportation. Assn 
Est. 1945. Editor: M. M. Semple. Subscrip- 
tion, $7.50. Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type page. 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\/ Published bi monthly, Feb 

i. Forms close foth. Aqaecy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, 11,308. 
Rates— 
_ 


sworn, 


1 A 2,Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

$300.00 $225.00 $200.00 $150.00 
6 245.00 195.00 170.00 125.00 

Standard color, $75. 


National Highw and Airway Carriers & 
Routes, 925 wT hpdcon Blvd., Chicago 7. 
Est. 1941. Editor: L. J. Masterson. Subscrip- 
tion, $22. Trim size, 81/2x1ll/,. Type page, 
7Y2x10'/2. Published Ss ring and Fall. Forms 
close Jan. and July. gency ¢ discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Rates—l page, 
$200; 1% page, $120; 14 page, $65. 


National Hi-Way Shipper, 343 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 4. Published by C. C. Stewart 
& Associates. Est. 1950. Editor: S. J. Misunas. 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2). 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 
12,245. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

F $250.00 


200. 00 
Red, $50; bleed, $25. 


New Orleans Port Record. 2 Canal St., New 
Orleans 6, La. Published by Board of Com- 
missioners, Port of New Orleans. Est. 1942. 
Editor: George Rhode Itt, Controlled. Trim 
size, 9xl2. Type ge, 7'/4x10; 3 cols., 2%. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 10,500; 
frees. men: al by P hy B 
imes ‘a age age 
i $150.00 4 85.00 $ 65.00 
6 115.0 47.50 
12 100.00 eo. O 
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Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


Official Motor Freight “a he 1025 W. Con- 
gress digs 4 Chicago 7. Published by Of- 
ficial Motor Freight Guide, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Editor: E. M. Ornstein. Controlled. Trim size, 
5'i/2x72. Type page; 434x7. Published semi- 
annually in 24 guides for 30 cities. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $64; 1/2 page, 
$39; 14 page, $21 








Pacific Air & Truck Traffic, 22 California St., 
San ag 3g 1]1. Published Pr Pacific Ship- 
r, Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: W. G. Fitzgerald. 
fess page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 7th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency dis 
Circulation, 10,335; gross, 10,510. Traffic 
service companies, shipping terminals, for- 
warders, purchasing agents, shipping supts., 
9,121; traffic mgrs., 579; air and_ highway 
common . ce others, Fi wn ke 
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1” $235.00 $165.00 $125.00 $ 85.00 
6 210.00 75.00 
12 175.00 12. i 100. 30 67.50 
4A colors, $60. 


Pacific Shipper, 22 California St., wed Fran- 
cisco 1]. Published by poe Shippe Inc. 
Est. 1926. Editor: Geo. E. er. 
tion, $5. Type page, Bug, Meshes Mon- 
day. Forms close Thurs. Agency discounts, 
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88 ita 4 00 


counts, 15-2. 
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Packing and Shipping, 118 E. 7th St., Plain- 
field, N.J. Published by Bonnell Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1873. Editor: C. . Bonnell, Jr. Sub- 
scription, $2. ig _ size, 81/, x11. Type 
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Circulation, sworn, # gross, 5,515. Paid, 
1,380. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
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4A colors, e70. 


ow ts Hi Freight Phe go 30 Church St., New 
York 7. Published by Simmons- Boardman 
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discounts, 15- 
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Chicago 6. Published Se eS. Guide Co., 
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Agency oma. 15-2. Rates (all editions)— 
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-” ping Digest. 8-10 Bridge St., New York 

ublished by Shipeies Digest, Inc. Est. 
1923. Editor: John uffy. ous scription, $5. 
Type page, 71/.xl0; 3 cols., 214. Published 
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Shipping Management. combined with Pay- 
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York 16. Published sige cers | Manage- 
ment, Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: Joseph H. Fried- 
man. Trim size, 8!/xll\2. Type page, 7x10; 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Gas, LP-Gas 


(See also Oil, Petroleum; Retail Distribution and Service Trades) 


New pipeline brings gas to Northwest area; 
LP scores first billion-gallon annual gain 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= NaTuRAL GAs, served to both in- 
dustry and commerce through pipe- 
lines, and liquefied petroleum gas, 
made available through distributors 
and dealers in areas beyond the 
reach of mains, both continued their 
upward trend of recent years and 
served more customers during 1956 
than ever before. 

The manufactured gas industry 
again showed a decline in sales for 
the year. 

Characteristics of the producing 
companies and methods of distribu- 
tion are entirely different for the 
LP-gas industry than they are for 
the natural and manufactured gas 
industries. In the discussions which 
follow, each one is therefore given 
separate treatment. 


Gas 


The gas industry is made up of 
big pipeline companies, huge dis- 
tribution organizations (the utili- 
ties), and integrated companies 
which combine various facets of 
transmission, distribution and pro- 
duction. In general, most organiza- 
tions in this field are subject to 
some governmental regulation as 
public utilities. 

A major development during 1956 
was the completion of the $230 mil- 
lion “Scenic Inch” pipeline, which 
runs from the Southwest up to the 
Canadian border, carrying natural 
gas to the Pacific Northwest area. 
This move, coupled with the filing 
of an application by a Vermont 
company with the FPC for the 
transmission of natural gas and its 
resale in that state, will serve to 
bring the piped product to every 
corner of the U.S. 

Today, gas supplies about 25% of 
the total energy produced in Amer- 
ican industry, in comparison with 
4% at the turn of the century and 
12% in 1940. Yet, despite this tre- 
mendous increase in usage, reserves 
of natural gas for future employ- 
ment are constantly increasing. Re- 


serve supply of natural gas at the 
beginning of 1956 were at a record 
high of 223.7 trillion cu. ft., an in- 
crease of 12 trillion cu. ft. in one 
year. 

During 1956 there was continued 
development and increased opera- 
tion of underground storage pools, 
which permit gas to be moved 
from wells during the summer 
months, thus allowing for operation 
of pipeline systems at a higher load 
rate to meet demand during the 
winter heating season. With 178 
such storage pools in operation in 
the country at the end of the year, 
and another 10 under construction, 
the total capacity of the 7,000 stor- 
age wells in these pools will shortly 
reach well over two trillion cubic 
feet. 


LP-Gas 


The LP-gas industry is an opera- 
tion in which producers wholesale 
their product to about 7,500 dis- 
tributor-dealers who operate LP- 
gas storage plants, and who, in turn, 
supply some 15,000 to 25,000 bottled 
gas dealers with fuel and cylinders. 

It is then purchased for use prin- 
cipally in house heating, as a motor 
fuel, for industrial purposes, as a 
base material in the manufacture of 
ethylene, in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, and for domestic con- 
sumer household purposes. 

Two new markets which have de- 
veloped within the past few years, 
and which give every indication of 
becoming major outlets for the in- 
dustry’s production in the period 
immediately ahead are _ irrigation 
and the heating of private homes, 
particularly in urban areas and in 
the northern part of the U. S. A 
further trend affecting the industry 
picture lies in the conversion of in- 
dustrial tractors, lift trucks, buses, 
taxicabs and drilling engines to LP- 
gas, as well as the increased use of 
the product for trucks hauling cargo 
refrigerating units. Its accelerated 
use in these fields results from its 
ability to burn with a minimum of 


exhaust fumes, and from the fuel’s 
tendency to reduce normal exhaust 
valve problems arising from high- 
speed, heavy load conditions. 

As a direct result of this trend, 
LP-gas service station facilities 
have become more numerous and 
accessible, with a reported total of 
more than 3,350 such installations 
now in operation. 

LP-gas comes to the market in 
two principal forms — butane and 
propane. The fuels are extracted 
from natural gas, natural gasoline 
and crude petroleum in field plants 
and refineries, remain in liquid form 
during production, shipping and 
storage, and are vaporized for con- 
sumption. Easy liquefication and 
vaporization make for efficient and 
economical handling and storing. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
Gas 


More than 25 million customers 
were receiving natural gas at the 
year-end, a gain of 9.42% over the 
previous year. Manufactured and 
mixed gas customers again de- 
creased to about 4.36 million — a 
decline of some 12%. 

Total utility gas sales in 1956 
amounted to 73.4 billion therms, a 
new high level and 9.6% over the 
1955 record. 

Natural gas sales reached a new 
high of 69.9 billion therms, a gain 
of 10.3% over the previous year. 

Revenues from the sales of gas in 
1956 reached a new record high of 
more than $3,948 million, a gain of 
14.4% over the 1955 record Natural 
gas revenues increased 17.3% while 
manufactured and mixed gas rev- 
enues totaled $445 million, repre- 
senting a slight loss for the year. 

The natural gas systems last year 
added anothér 20,000 miles of new 
gathering, transmission, storage and 
distribution lines to their network, 
bringing the total pipe line system 
for carrying natural gas in the 
United States to 517,000 miles. 

Gas transmission companies buy 
natural gas from the producer, con- 
dition it, and transmit it through 
pipelines to distribution companies. 
This type of operation requires con- 
stant investment in construction ac- 
tivities, and the $1.65 billion spent 
on construction of new facilities 
during 1956 marked the highest 
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year on record. An 18% increase in 
this type of expenditure is antici- 
pated during 1957. 

To meet the growing demand for 
gas service in all parts of the U..S., 
from now until 1965, it is estimated 
that some $19 billion will be in- 
vested in capital expenditures for 
new and enlarged facilities. This 
sum represents almost double the 
amount spent during the first dec- 
ade following World War II and 
more than 20 times as much as was 
invested for like purposes during 
the 10 years immediately preceding 
the war. 


LP-Gas 


A sales gain of 1 billion gallons, 
representing a 16.7% increase over 
1955 sales, was registered by the 
LP-gas industry during 1956, and 
marked once again the largest in- 
crease ever scored in the 34-year 
history of the industry. 

Total sales for the year almost 
touched 7 billion gallons, and were 


distributed as follows: domestic and 
motor fuels, 4 billion gals.; chemical 
manufacturing, 1.64 billion §gals.; 
rubber components, 439 million 
gals.; miscellaneous industrial uses, 
614 million gals.; gas manufacturing, 
234 million gals. 

Industry leaders express great 
confidence that 1957 will witness a 
continuation of this upward trend. 
A nationwide survey of dealers and 
of the producers who sold about 
75% of the 1956 total indicates that 
this year will prove once again the 
best in the industry’s history. 

While leading economists attribute 
much of the anticipated 1957 rise in 
dollar volume for all industry to 
inflationary tendencies, the expan- 
sion of LP-gas sales is expected to 
come from increased gallonage sales. 
According to this survey, these 
gains are forecast for 1957: 

@ Total gallonage will 
10.1% 

© Internal combustion gallonage 
will be up 148% 


be up 
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© Domestic-commercial gallonage 
will be up 8.4% 

% Industrial sales will be up 
6.6% 

The expected leading increase in 
sales of LP-gas for internal com- 
bustion purposes is based upon in- 
dications that dealers will make 
special promotional efforts to go 
after the materials handling and 
farm operating equipment markets, 
with effort also expended on in- 
creased sales for trucks, irrigation 
machinery, stationery engines, taxis 
and buses. 

In the appliance field, sales were 
generally up during 1956, although 
LP-gas range sales were down 3.9%. 
Water heater sales totaled 350,000, 
a figure similar to that of the previ- 
ous year. Sales of LP-gas warm air 
furnaces represented an 8% in- 
crease, to total 78,000. 

Growth of the industry is sum- 
marized in the following table: 
Total Sales 

P 


Gallons 
(in thousands) 


313,456 

462,852 
585,440 
675,233 


er Cent 
Increase 


NwAOK Oe DAD 
iS) 


a) 


— 


0 
tf 
6. 
5. 
3 
9 
2. 
2 
0 
5. 
2 
8. 
5. 
0. 
3. 
6 
16. 


NWOONWRROORHOOWUNY 


6,997,000 
Source: Gas Age 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
Gas 


The importance of construction 
and maintenance of pipe lines for 
distribution of natural and manu- 
factured gas leads to a sizeable and 
increasing market for those prod- 
ucts pertinent to such projects. 

A partial list of those products, as 
listed in a recent survey, includes: 


Acetylene 
Anodes 
Backfillers 
Back Hoes 
Bulldozers 
able 
Cathodic Protective Services 
Clamshell Buckets 
Cleaning Compounds 
Cranes (crawler, overhead, traveling, 
e, truck-mounted) 
pitch and Trench Excavators 
Drills 
Earth Boring Machinery 
Explosives 
First-aid Supplies 
Fittings 
Flow Provers 
Hoists (air chain, electric, hydraulic) 
Jack Hammers 
Lanterns 
Low Pressure Bags 
Lubricating Guns & Oils 
Machine Shop Tools 
Pavement and Concrete Breakers 
Paving Mcchines 
Pipe 
Pipe Benders 
Pipe Coating and Covering Materials and 
achines 
Pipe Line Lowering-In Belts 
Pipe Locators 
Pipe Plugging Devices 
Pipe Pushers 














THE LEADING 
GAS INDUSTRY 
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The only complete coverage of the 
Gas Industry 


GAS gives you 41% more total circulation (10,258) .. . and 
107% more circulation to men in charge of gas company 
operations . .. than the second publication. : 


CIRCULATION OF GAS INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS 


10,258 


98% TO INDIVIDUALS 


GAS gives you specific coverage of the men who control and 
influence buying . . . men selected by more than fifty manu- 
facturers selling the industry, as the men their own salesmen 
must see to make sales. WHO sees your advertising is of vital 
importance. Here is an analysis of gas company circulations 
from latest available Publishers’ Statements: 


GAS 2nd Pub. 3rd Pub. 





NE OI IG oii 5 oss vinie bd aws dine Vea 153 7/18 498 
Chair., Pres., V.P., Sec., Treas., 

eae er 1,337 598 375 
Supts., Engrs., Mgrs. in charge of operations .... 4,618 2,230 1,454 
Asst. Supts., Engrs., Mgrs., Foremen & 

NE IRN vidio n Wai sbnedy cae bakes be 1,210 558 492 
MOM Sarah s eS oa bevig dou he ca aay bane 495 214 128 
Asst. Sales Mors. and other sales .............. 194 106 76 
Oe Pe rere eae 259 799 397 

Circulation to Gas Companies ................ 8,260 2,202 2,42U 


97.30% VERIFIED BY BPA 


GAS’ circulation is verified by the Business Publications Audit 
. the highest standard ever required by any audit bureau. 


EDITORIAL 


GAS serves the broad field of gas industry operations from 
wellhead to consumer, with emphasis on gas transmission 
(pipeline companies) and gas distribution (utilities). Each 
issue has a special Pipeline Section and a Communications & 
Electronics Department — both GAS exclusives. GAS carries 
more editorial pages per issue than any other gas publication. 


ADVERTISING 


GAS carries more advertising pages than the next two gas 
publications combined . . . carried more in 12 issues in 1956 
than they carried in 38 issues. And the advertising cost per 
thousand in GAS is 31.5% less than in the second publication, 
47.1% less than in the third. 
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Leading Publications for the Gas Industry 













The only complete coverage of the 
Big Buyers of the L.P. Gas Industry 
THE LPG MARKET 


The liquefied petroleum gas industry has set a new, all-time 
sales record every year for 34 straight years — and it is not 
yet half grown! 

L.P. gas is used by 9 million consumers — and there are 
10 million more to be sold. It is used for domestic cooking, 
water heating, space heating, refrigeration, clothes drying, etc. 

. for hundreds of commercial and industrial operations . 

for farm use in brooding, farrowing, stock tank heating, to- 
bacco curing, crop drying, irrigation, etc. . . . and as engine 
fuel for trucks, tractors, taxicabs, and municipal bus fleets. 


WHO ARE THE BUYERS? 

The big buyers in the LPG industry fall into three groups — 
the largest group being those Distributor-Dealers who operate 
bulk plants, and who sell tank gas at a national average price 
of 14c a gallon. 

Dealers who sell only bottled gas have to charge an average 
price of 37c a gallon — and that makes it too costly for heavy 
use. So the bulk plant Distributor-Dealers, with their 14c gas, 
are the big sellers of domestic appliances, and virtually pre- 
empt the field in the sale of heating installations and com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial appliances and equipment. 
The other two groups of big buyers are the Utilities, with 
piped town plants, and the LPG Producers. Both are heavy 
buyers of equipment, and most of the utilities buy appliances 
for resale. 

These three groups comprise 7,241 known bulk plants (Nov. 
1956 count). In addition, there are some 1,600 bottled gas 
dealers large enough in their operations to be worth reaching 
with advertising. 


CIRCULATION TO BUYERS 


B-P News, with circulation of more than 14,000, carries your 
advertising to the key men in ALL these important companies 
and maintains a continuous industry census to locate and 
classify LPG companies and assure full coverage of the market 
. -. and BPN is the only LPG publication that shows you the 
number of plants you reach and gives an audit of readers by 
job titles. 


EDITORIAL 


B-P News prepared and published the major textbooks in use 
by the LPG industry and is the pioneer LPG publication, 
known as “headquarters for L.P. gas information” since 1931. 
LPG dealers have named B-P News “first choice” and “most 
helpful” in every independent survey made by advertisers. The 
average margin in a total of 11 surveys has been more than 
3 to 1 over the second paper. 


ADVERTISING 


B-P News has led all LPG publications in volume of adver- 
tising every year for 18 straight years, and carried 34% more 
advertising than the second paper in 1956. Currently 80 adver- 
tisers are using B-P News exclusively to reach the LPG in- 
dustry. 


Published by Chilton Company, Inc. * 198 S. Alvarado St. ¢ Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


New York 17 Srcnge 1 Clevela: ae 15 
District 100 East 42nd St. Michigan Ave. 930 B. F. Keith Bldg. 
Offices: OXford 7-3400 RAndolph 6-2166 Superior 1-2860 
ces: GAS: J. R. Geryk GAS: R. L. DeMuesy GAS J. Enright 
BPN: R. A. Duffy BPN: W. E. Comiskey BPN: i. J. Baird 


Tulsa, Okla. — ionaiooe 
621 Petroleum Bldg. 355 Market St. 
LUther 4-1769 UNderhat 1-9737 
GAS: John Sangston Frank McKenzie 
BPN: Harold Mott 

W. J. Smyth 


Los Angeles 57 
198 S. Alvarado St. 
DUnkirk 7-4337 
GAS: Jack Kay 
BPN: Larry Jackson 
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for penetrating, 
resultful coverage of 
the $1 hillion-PLUS 
LP-Gas Market. . . 





the TIMES is on TOP — 
authoritative, official voice 
of the Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Association 


@ 18,000 monthly, controlled circu- 
lation — largest in the field 


@ The biggest buy, advertising-wise 
... at the lowest rate per thousand 
readers 


Editorial leadership — as the in- 
dustry's only national trade asso- 
ciation’s official publication, the 
TIMES has first-hand access to 
trends, developments, policies. 


The Times ‘in depth” circulation 
parallels industry sales — plus a 
BONUS circulation to a selected 
group of opinion formers who can 
help the LP-Gas industry grow. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER 
MARKET/MEDIA 
INFORMATION 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Financial 6-5675 
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Pipe Tapping Machines 


‘Pipe Threaders 


Pipe Vises 
Pipe Wrenches 
Pneumatic Tools 
Portable Gauges 
Portable Pumps 
Power Chain Saws 
Power Augers 
Rectifiers 
Repair Clomps 
Safety Equipment 
Scrapers 
Street Repair Equipment Tools 
Tanipers 
Tar Heaters 
Tires 
Tractors 
Trucks 
Vacuum Pumps 
Valve Box Locators 
Vegitation surveys 
Welding and cutting equipment 
In a recent six-year period, the 
industry used a total of 12.8 million 
tons of steel, of which approximately 
half went into pipe of 16-inch or 


larger diameter. 


= CONDITIONING AND TRANSMISSION. 
Natural gas comes to the earth’s 
surface mixed with impurities and 
often other hydrocarbons which 
must be extracted. The first phase 
in these operations is to “condition” 
the gas for use. This requires a 
compressor station, scrubbers, cool- 
ing towers, odorization to give the 
gas an odor so leakage can be de- 
tected, and metering. In the “scrub- 
bing” process, oil, water, “dust”, 
sludge, sulfur, and carbon dioxide 
are removed. 

Products which are bought in this 
operation include air blowers, air 
compressors, air filters, automatic 
controls, boilers, chemicals, com- 
pressors and engines, condensers, 
controls, cooling towers, dehydra- 
tion equipment, electronic equip- 
ment, fans, filters, fire-fighting 
equipment, heaters and heat-ex- 
changers, instruments, laboratory 
equipment, meters, pipe, pipe clamps 
and couplings, pumps, scrubbers, 
tanks, thermostats, turbines and 
valves. 

In transmitting the gas, additional 
equipment bought includes meters, 
concrete mixers, construction 
equipment, generators, hand tools, 
holiday detectors, pipe in huge 
quantities, regulators, trenchers, 
weed killers, welding supplies, and 
many others. 


LP-Gas 


LP-gas producer marketers buy 
pumps, tanks, fittings, hose, meters 
and other specialized equipment, 
including hauling and delivery ve- 
hicles. 

Distributor-dealers buy cylinders 
and bulk plants, and purchase and 
wholesale to bottled gas dealers a 
large proportion of the equipment 
and appliances they sell. 

Piped town plants buy equipment 
typical of a gas utility — cylinders, 


tanks, valves, piping, meters, pumps 
and industrial appliances. 

The 200 producer-marketers buy 
the typical processing and storage 
equipment necessary to their part 
of the industry. Theirs is essentially 
an industrial market. 

The 6,000 distributor-dealers who 
operate the bulk plants are a mar- 
ket for bulk plant equipment, for 
trucks, and also for appliances which 
they sell direct or wholesale through 
the 15,000 to 25,000 bottle gas deal- 
ers. The latter, in turn, represent a 
market for trucks and for appli- 
ances, but they vary greatly in 
size. It is estimated that 30% of 
distributor-dealers 80% of the an- 
nual volume of business in customer 
services and gas appliances sold. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


A survey among 69 natural and 
mixed gas companies, serving more 
than 42% of the industry’s domestic 
market, reveals that titles give no 
indication of which men have an 
influence in selecting or specifying 
most products bought by this in- 
dustry, and shows also that much 
buying is done on the collective 
decision of a number of individuals. 

For example, in answer to the 
question, “What are the titles of the 
man or men who influence the 
selection and specify types and sizes 
of fire protection systems and equip- 
ment?” 58 companies listed 66 dif- 
ferent titles or variation of titles. 
In 17 product classifications, the 
least number of titles used by pur- 
chasing personnel for any single 
one was 39, while 71 different titles 
were held by purchasers of the two 
categories that scored highest in 
this respect. 

Sources: Butane-Propane News; 
Gas; Gas Age; LP-Gas; American 
Gas Association; Liquefied Petrole- 
um Gas Association; Federal Power 
Commission, 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Butane-Propane News: 


AG-1. A Growing Market for Manufac- 
turers. 8-page booklet showing growth 
and potential of liquefied petroleum gas 
industry, its channels of distribution, and 
data derived from survey of all cities 
and towns listed in U. S. Postal Guide. 

AG-2. Market Coverage in the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Industry. 4-page review 
of the market potential and the channels 
of distribution for manufacturers and 
suppliers to the industry, published No- 
vember 1956. 

AG-3. This Is the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Industry. Pictorial booklet, in layman's 
language, describing L.P. gas — what 
it is; what it does; how produced, mat- 
keted, utilized; typical LPG plants; mar- 





ket potential for manufacturers & sup- 
pliers and how to sell the market. 


AG-4. Market Facts About the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Industry. Series of leaflets 
on operators who make up the industry; 
sales; marketed production; analysis of 
consumption by states; marketing prac- 
tices. 


Gas: 


AG-5. Annual Survey & Report of Gas In- 
dustry Construction Budgets & Projects. 


AG-6. Do Gas Men in Key Positions Read 
Gas Industry Publications? Readership 
booklet with comments by gas industry 
men in key positions. Shows readership 
of gas publications and magazines. 


AG-7. The Place of Plastic Pipe in the Gas 
Industry. 48-page market study, with 
how-to-do-it data, on use of plastic pipe 
and tubing in gas industry, with data 
on past use and current status of plastic 
pipe for gas industry underground instal- 
lations. 


AG-8. The Great Natural Gas Industry. 
Illustrated study of gas industry market; 
different types of gas companies, prod- 
ucts they buy, data on size of their op- 
erations and investment in plant and 
equipment. 


Gas Age: 


AG-9. The Gas Utility Industry. 32-page 
folder. Basic data on the industry, what 
it buys, how to sell it. Contains list of 
the 157 gas utilities which serve 93% 
of U.S. market and number of customers 
served by each. 


AG-10. Gas Utilities Serving Manufac- 
tured Gas. List of 62 gas utilities which 
serve manufactured gas (exclusively or 
partially). 


AG-11. List of Gas Range Manufacturers 


in US 


AG-12. Industry Penetration. Includes au- 
thenticated data by independent research 
organization on additional readership 
beyond the paid for (ABC) circulation. 


AG-13. Percentage Gas Distribution Pipe- 
line Trenches Dug By Gas Utility Equip- 
ment and Employees. Tabulation. 


Industrial Gas: 


AG-16. Important Data on Industrial Gas 
Market. Summary of market information, 
sales and trends. 


Heating & Gas Appliance Merchandising: 


AG-17. Gas Appliance Retail Market. 4- 
page folder gives market story on gas 
appliance retail market; describes new 
name and editorial program of publica- 
tion devoted to retailing of gas appli- 
ances and equipment. 


LP-Gas Magazine: 


AG-18. 20 Years of Growth — Yours for 
the Making. Comprehensive forecast vis- 
ualizes tremendous LP-Gas_ growth 
through 1957. Economic factors, com- 
petition, market opportunities and a 
program for industry action. 


AG-19. The LP-Gas Industry. 32-page 
market and media data file folder 
(NIAA outline); 1957 revised edition. 
Basic data in what the industry buys, 
how to sell it. 


AG-20, Count on LP-Gas Sales to Rack Up 
New Records in ’57. Surveys of fuel sup- 
pliers and dealers point up industry ex- 
pectations for 1957; profile of retail- 


wholesale LP-Gas operations. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
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tion, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
aes 

Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 
Inc., 11 S$. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





@® @ 


American Gas Journal. Davis Bldg., Dallas 
21. Published by the Petroleum Engineer Pub- 
lishing Co st 1859. sig Dene: Sub- 
son tion rim size x1l4. Type page, 
x16, 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 
int prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,108; gross, 4,523. Gas & dis- 
tribution utility companies and officials, 873; 
supts., engineers and operating employes, 
1,946; sales mgrs. and other employes, 601; 
others, 890. ym hy P 
imes age 
1 $705 00 “neste bo $142.30 


12 238 00 173. 33 130.00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, $30. 


American Gas Handbook Edition, published 
Sept. 15, as 13th issue of American Gas Jour- 
nal. For contract pee in regular is- 
sues, Journal rates apply: One-time rates—1 
page, $300; 1 page, $175; 14 page, $110 








Annual Butane-Propane Catalog and Buyers’ 
Guide, 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 57. 
Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1942. Editor: 
Ray Grote. Controlled. Trim size, 8%gxll. 
Type page, 7x10. Published May. Forms close 
March 31. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(1956 edition), had 8,080; ross, 8, 

Rates—1 page, $400; 2 pages, $345, 4 pages, 
$276; 8 pages, $230. Inserts supplied BY ad- 
vertiser—2 pages, $225; 4 pages, $180; 
pages, $150. 4A colors, $85; bleed, $50. 





Brown's Directory of American Gas Com- 
— 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished 7S gg Publishing Co. Est. 1887. 
Editor: ringborn. Subscription, $35. 
Type page, vs gx73/g. Published Sept. 15. 
Forms close Jul 5. “Agency discounts, 15-2. 
vege pase. $250, each added page, $125. 
olor, 





Butane-Propane News,.198 S. Alvarado St., 
Los Angeles 57. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 
1939. Editor: Carl Abell. Trim size, 8!/4x111,. 
Type ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 275. Published 18th 
prec. Fores close a Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,884; gross, 15,052. LPG dis- 
tributor-dealers with bulk plants, 8,216; bot- 
tled gas dealers without bulk plants, 3,398; 
LPG utilities, 572; LPG producers & mar- 
keters, 757; appliance mfrs., 1,081; others, 555. 
Rates— 


Times 1Page 2 e I, Page 1/3 Page 
: r $400.00 ase 50 $200,30 $133 23 
12 ooo FoR CSUODC«d1e'78 


4A ones, $85; bleed, $50. 
For additional data see page 291. 


&» 


Gas S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 57. 
Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1925. Editor: 
J. F. Ebdon. ly size, 81/4x111/4. Type — 
7x10; 3 cols., 27%. Published 24t prec. 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,499; gross, 10,258. Gas com- 
panies and executives, 1,490; operating execs. 
and employes, 5,828; other execs, and em- 
loyes, si others, 1,267. Rat , aa 


imes 2 Y, 
1 ie Page ‘5 200 90 0 
6 “0 00 233.50 200.00 
12 ‘5.00 200.00 150.00 
4A colors, $8, bleed, $50. 








® G&D 


Gas Age, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. Pub- 
a y Moore Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1883. Edi- 
tor: W. Springborn. Subscri tion, $4. Trim 
size, Fusnily Type page, 7x10, 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published aliemate Thurs. Forms close 14 
days prec. Agooey discounts, . 15-2. 

irculation, 6,634; gross, 7,290. Gas com- 
panies and executives, 5,283; mfrs. & jobbers, 
— & their employes, ‘532; others, 836. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page 1/3 Pa 

1 $4 $133.80 
180. 00 = 2 
140.00 E 
44 colors, $85; bleed, $75. 





Gas Industries Equipment and Appliance 
News, N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Est. 
1956. Editor: Paul Lady. Controlled. Type 
page, 10x15. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 10th. Agency eee. 15-2. Rates, 
based on circulation - 20, 


Times ; By 2/3 P. “ Y, e 
1 50.00 Auuste 3300 $2500 
6 385.00 275.00 225.00 
12 40.00 360.00 250.00 «210.00 
4A colors, $95; bleed, $75. 


Industrial Gas, 48 W. 38th St., New_York 18. 
Published by Moore Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1923. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. 
Forms close 25th. A pecy discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 13,908; gross, a 099. ag so 


Tim 1 Pa 2 e YY, e \. 
- $275 b0 es bo 4165.00 i086 bo 


12 00 143 60 110.00 7 0 
4A colors, $66, bleed, $38. 


LP Gas, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by Moore Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Editor: 
Med Serif. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published 
25th prec. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,531; gross, 15,310. Liquefied 
gas dist. and appliance dealers, 12,19]; fuel 
producers and their employes, 464; piped 
town plants and their employes, 103; mfrs. 
of appliances and equipment, 946; others, 
Eo a ap P th P hy P 
imes ‘a e 

1 $400 00 $o6s00 $210.00 $137.50 

6 240.00 200.00 133.33 
12 380. 0 206.33 155.00 120.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $50. ‘ 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 











LPGA Times, 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Published by Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. 
Est. 1955. Editor: F. F. Eberhart. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1l!4. Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 
21/4. Published 20th prec. Forms close 25th 
2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 17,684; gross, 18,011. Rates— th P 
$125.00 00 


Ti ; Bs 2/, Page | e 
— 6 0 fos0.00 Ls a 
175.00 140. 00 12. 80 


6 : 225.00 
12 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $50. 
For additional data see page 292. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, 425 13th St., 
Washington 4, D. C. Published by Public 
bsg Rs orts, Inc. Est. 1929. Editor: Fran- 
‘ ch. ‘Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
SxiblYp, be oe page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%%. Pub- 
lished every other Thursday. Forms close 7 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 6,739; gross, 7,019. 
— a 2h P y; Vy P 
imes ‘a e e age 
i $25.00 a178, to 406 0 $10 0.00 


13 16s, ‘00 13s, 0 1s, ‘00 190. 00 
*26 150.00 120.00 100.00 80.00 
*26 consecutive insertions (manufacturers 
service agreement) non-cancellable contracts 
only. Space limited. Annual ghenge—*2. ,340 
= erase $1,430 half page; $1,040 quarter 


aA - $60; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Texas Butane News, 1623 S. Lamar . Blvd., 
Austin, Tex. Published by Texas Butane Deal- 
ers’ Assn. Est. 1944. Editor: B. A. Heidt. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 25th prec. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, HE coms Mea saggy iy eno gs 5 
Times ‘a e 

16 § 75.00 $510 g ao %s $2389 
7-12 46.00 35.75 

Color, $17.90. 
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Government Services 


(ss also Aviation, Municipalities, States & sage 


Engineering Construction; Marine & Shipbuilding; others 


National security will take 60% 
of $71.8 billion balanced budget 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= AMERICA’S BIGGEST CUSTOMER — 
the United States Government — 
once again plans to balance its 
budget during fiscal 1958. 

This will mark the third succes- 
sive year with a balanced budget. 

For the fiscal year 1958, total ex- 
penditures are estimated to rise 
about some $5.2 billion over last 
year’s expenses. It is an increase, 
however, which the Administration 
again believes will be more than 
offset by increased receipts result- 
ing from a continuing expansion of 
the economy. 

The huge budget, however, has 
aroused the opposition of many 
economy-minded Congressional 
leaders, and, at the time this dis- 
cussion was in process of prepara- 
tion, there were indications that 
the budget would be subjected to 
many drastic cuts for non-defense 
expenditures. 

In his budget message to Con- 
gress, the President pointed out 
that despite the scope of the pro- 
posed expenditures, the total of new 
authority requested would amount 
to $279 million less than anticipated 
budget receipts, and that the 
government’s fiscal policies have 
brought the Federal budget within 
the past few years from a deficit 
basis to one of surplus. 

An accompanying chart reveals 
the change that has been experi- 
enced since mid-1955. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The government has proposed to 
spend $71.8 billion in the fiscal year 
1958, which begins July 1, 1957 and 
ends June 30, 1958. This is a rate 
of almost $6 billion a month or well 
over $1 per day for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

In obvious categories, Air Force 
and Naval aviation procurement 
dominate the aviation manufactur- 
ing industry. The three defense 
services together dominate the ord- 
nance industry. Naval purchasing 
and the U.S. Merchant Marine 
dominate ocean shipping and ship- 
building. 
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Less obviously, the federal gov- 
ernment plays a major role in en- 
gineering construction. It has im- 
portant direct influence in pur- 
chases from the electronics indus- 
try; transportation and communica- 
tions industries; agriculture; medi- 
cal services and others. 

National security will take almost 
exactly 60% of the budget dollar 
in 1958 — a slightly smaller pro- 
portion than in the 1957 fiscal year. 
When the cost of past wars is 
added, current and past defense 
take about 82 cents out of every 
budget dollar; non-defense needs 
take only 18 cents. 
™ NATIONAL SECURITY. The cost of 
department of defense activities is 
estimated at $38 billion for 1958. 
....- $17.5 billion 


$10.3 billion 
$ 9.1 billion 


Air Force .... 


@ CIVILIAN ACTIVITIES. The principal 
non-defense expenditures are for 
international affairs, welfare, health 
and education, agriculture, natural 
resources, commerce and manpower 
and general government. 


= summary. In the fiscal year 1958, 
net budget expenditures are esti- 
mated by the President to be $5.2 
billion above actual spending for 
the fiscal year 1956. 


Estimated expenditures by fiscal 
year in recent years is as follows: 
$65.4 billion 

we $74.3 billion 

: .... $67.8 billion 

: ESE $64.6 billion 

Ri Cee MER ..--. $66.5 billion 


RESP. cesses 68.9 billion 
Pees a oe RS: Silion 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT BUYS 


= DEFENSE SPENDING. Modern war- 
fare requires vast quantities of mil- 
itary supplies and equipment. 
Technological advances have in- 
creased the complexity and cost of 
modern weapons. 

The cost of military hardware 
such as aircraft, ships, tanks, 
trucks, guns and ammunition has 
been running at nearly two-fifths 
of total military expenditures. 
About three-fifths of equipment 


expenditures are for aircraft. Pro- 
curement other than aircraft and 
ships takes about one-third of the 
total. 

Military public works include the 
construction of military _ bases, 
housing and other facilities for mil- 
itary personnel. Construction ex- 
penditures are expected to increase 
in 1956. Research and development 
expenditures have remained steady 
in recent years at about $1.4 billion. 
This is an extremely high level 
compared with past years. An ac- 
companying table lists selected 
types of government purchases for 
1954, 1955 and 1956. 


= GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Goods and services valued at 
more than $1 billion were bought 
by the General Services Adminis- 
tration for various civilian agencies, 
foreign aid programs, the National 
Stockpile and the Defense Produc- 
tion Act procurement programs in 
fiscal 1956. 

The Federal Supply Schedule, 
GSA stores depots, and direct de- 
liveries from suppliers provide the 
principal procurement channels 
through which materials worth $514 
million flowed to government agen- 
cies last year. Purchases in these 
categories ranged from common- 
use items to special equipment such 
as motion picture cameras, micro- 
scopes and earthmoving machinery. 

An additional $34 million was 
spent by GSA for the purchase, in- 
spection, transportation, and deliv- 
ery of materials to foreign countries 
under economic and technical as- 
sistance programs. The expansion 
of metals and minerals production 
under programs authorized by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization ac- 
counted for another $267 million. 

During fiscal year 1956 GSA con- 
tinued to be responsible for stock- 
pile procurement and administra- 
tion. Materials worth $197 million 
were added to the stockpile. Most 
of it was acquired through open 
market purchases. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT BUYS 


Most. government bureaus and in- 
dependent agencies purchase some 
of the goods and services they need, 
but the bulk of the government 
buying dollar is spent by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; by 
agencies which carry out large con- 
















struction, reclamation or other 
public works projects; by the For- 
eign Operations Administration and 
armed forces. 


The General Services Adminis- 
tration does its buying through the 
Federal Supply Service, in which is 
centralized procurement of routine 
items for all government depart- 
ments and agencies. 


Departments and agencies, how- 
ever, do their own procurement for 
specialized projects, such as crop 
purchases in agriculture, dam con- 
struction in interior, and so on. The 
Federal Supply Service carries 
more than 10,000 different items in 
stock and buys about $309 million 
per year of goods on a regular 
schedule. In addition, it arranges 
contracts for probably hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of other 
supplies that it does not want to 
store. These contracted supplies are 
then ordered directly from the con- 
tractors by the separate govern- 
ment agencies. 


= THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE is 
carrying out its procurement pro- 
gram through a flexible country- 
wide team of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force technical services super- 
vised by the Munitions Board in 
Washington. Each service buys its 
own special equipment but attempts 
are being made to buy many com- 
mon items through a single service. 
For instance, the Army Quarter- 
master theoretically buys food for 
all services; the Navy Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts theoretically 
buys coal for all the services, and 
so on, 


GSA Business Service Centers 
offer full counseling on the ma- 
chinery of government procurement 
and supply daily information on 
what GSA is buying everywhere. 
The Centers are located in Boston, 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, Fort Worth, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland, Ore. and Kansas 
City, Mo. To bid on standard items 
handled by GSA, suppliers should 
contact the nearest Business Serv- 
ice Center and request a form 
which will ask for the essential 
facts about their company and has 
a place to list items which the man- 
ufacturer is interested in selling. A 
manufacturer can get on as many 
regional lists as he desires. Once on 
the list, the manufacturer will au- 
tomatically receive invitations to 
bid on all products he specified in 
his application. The Synopsis of the 
= EXCHANGES AND COMMISSARIES. 
There are about 400 Army and Air 











Force exchanges in the United 
States, 185 of which are major 
“buying” exchanges. The Navy has 
141 domestic exchanges, of which 
57 are “buying” exchanges. The 
Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service has 1,500 retail outlets out- 
side the United States and the Navy 
lists 26 with FPO addresses. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 
Army Navy Air Force Journal: 
AH-1. Army Navy Air Force Journal Fact 
Folder. Contains publications circulation 
analysis; describes editorial content; 
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lists advertisers; reports reader and ad- 
vertiser comments. 





The following material should be pur- 
chased directly from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Selling to Navy Prime Contractors. Gov- 
ernment booklet lists many prime con- 
tractors; tells where and how to look 
for subcontract facilities; describes data 
to be submitted to prime contractors; 
lists procedural steps. For sale by Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 25 cents. 

Selling to AEC. Government booklet de- 
scribes organization and procurement 
program of the United States Atomic 
Energy program; tells who buys and 
what; describes methods of procure- 
ment; lists directory of purchasing of- 
fices; includes bidders’ mailing list ap- 











During 1956— 


ADVERTISING 


Research Personnel 


Procurement Personnel 
Army Scientists 
Army Combat Arms 





You Get More In ARMY 


PAID CIRCULATION 


YOUR AUDIENCE: 


99% of All Army Generals (Paid) 
Civilian And Military Leaders 


Development and Test Personnel 


Army Technical Services* 


Army Administrative Services 
* 1956 Paid Circulation UP 87% 


You Get Them All Together Only In 
ARMY 


Write for Circulation Analysis And Sample Copy 
1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


UP 47% 
UP 74.4% 
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Business 


plication. For sale by Superintendent of 


Documents, 25 cents. 
Open the Door to Selling to the Govern- 
ment. Four-page folder tells how GSA 


buying. Contact the nearest 


Service Center. 


Service Centers can provide 
daily facts for buyers on government 
Business 








PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 
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officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
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military coverage, cail or write £ 
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Summary of Budget Expenditures by Function and Agency 
Based on existing and proposed legislation 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 
1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


Description Gross ex- Applicable Net ex- Gross ex- Applicable Net ex- Gross ex- Applicable Net ex- 
pen- re- pen- pen- re- pen- pen- re- pen- 
ditures ceipts’ ditures ditures ceipts’? ditures ditures ceipts’ ditures 


BY FUNCTION 
Major national security P $204 $40,641 $41,303 $338 $40,965 $43,621 $286 $43,335 
International affairs and finance P 305 1,846 2,767 384 2,382 2,878 434 2,444 
Veterans’ services and benefits ; 48 4,756 4,906 55 4,851 5,085 5,027 
Labor and welfare 2 2,776 3,035 3 3,032 3,542 3,538 
Agriculture and agricultural resources . 4,146 4,913 9,560 j 4,701 8,123 4,965 
Natural resources 1,104 1,649 1,371 1,836 1,538 
Commerce and housing ‘ ; 2,028 6,574 : 2,269 6,904 ; 1,748 
General government 1,629 1,873 3 1,870 1,455 3 1,451 
Interest ; 7,260 7,260 7,360 . 7,360 
Allowance for contingencies 200 200 400 400 


Total budget expenditures 66,540 79,127 F §8,900 81:203 9,396 71,807 


BY AGENCY 

Legislative branch 85 109 109 122 
The judiciary 37 40 40 44 
Executive Office of the President 10 1] 1] 12 
Funds appropriated to the President: 

Mutual security ; 4,201 4,107 4,102 4363 

Other 272 369 35 344 
Independent offices: | 

Atomic Energy Commission : 1,651 1,940 1,940 2,340 

Veterans Administration 4,731 4,965 4,857 5,186 

Other ; ¢ 601 3,323 : 1,456 1,708 822 
General Services Administration 5 523 692 690 657 3 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ... : i 39 2,087 : 719 1,937 1,546 
Department of Agriculture é 5,177 8,865 A 5,152 8,481 3,151 P 
Department of Commerce 1,321 1,293 672 644 801 29 772 
Department of Defense—Military Func- 

tions 35,791 35,791 36,005 36,000 38,031 31 38,000 
Department of Defense—Civil Functions 672 573 742 649 784 85 700 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 2,073 2,071 2,364 2,361 2,834 2,831 

Depariment of the Interior 546 512 681 652 737 704 
Department of Justice 216 216 214 214 226 
Department of Labor 414 412 412 409 422 
Post Office Department 2,913 a 463 3,015 ; 459 3,354 
Department of State 142 142 184 Ree 184 230 
Treasury Department 7,941 7,719 8,102 7,992 8,149 
District of Columbia Vier 22 Palen 27 27 43 
Allowance for contingencies Se She 200 Ree ce 200 400 


Total budget expenditures 75,436 8.896. 66540 79.127 10.227 68900 81.203 9,396 71.807 








*Receipts of certain Government corporations, the postal service, and other revolving funds the receipts of which come 
primarily from outside the Government. These funds are listed in the respective chapters of part II as “Public enterprise 
funds.” 
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urce: Budget of the U. S. Government 
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Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning, 
Ventilating, Sheet Metal Working 


Modernization programs point way to 
continued high volume for 1957 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= WITH NEW HOUSING construction 
predicted to decline this year to 
close to 1 million new homes the 
remodeling and modernization use 
of plumbing, heating, and air-con- 
ditioning equipment is for the first 
time going to make-up the larger 
half of the market for these prod- 
ucts. 

With the President endorsing 
Operation Home Improvement and 
ACTION, the alert and aggressive 
plumbing and heating contractor- 
dealers as well as the whole indus- 
try behind this “front line” sales 
force, is getting into the program 
for this profitable section of the 
market, which has only recently 
been properly defined and accented. 
Manufacturers have geared their 
advertising and distributors and 
dealers have trained their sales 
forces to prepare for and take ad- 
vantage of what is without doubt 
the biggest single trend in this 
field. 

The little over 1 million new 
homes estimated for completion 
this year will cost around $16 bil- 
lion to construct with up to $3 bil- 
lion going into plumbing, heating 
and air conditioning work. Even 
though the housing unit total will 
be less, the overall cost of building 
and average price per home will be 
higher than 1956. This is due in 
part to the higher quality fixtures 
expected to be installed in the gen- 
eral upgrading of new homes. $18 
billion will be spent this year for 
home improvement with a grand 
total of $6 billion of this going for 
plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning. 

A survey made in 1952 indicated 
the growing need for plumbing and 
heating fixture replacement and al- 
so revealed actual intentions on the 
part of the home owner to invest 
in this type of needed home im- 
provement. The following informa- 
tion was indicated in the survey 
findings: 
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Bathrooms 
21% of families plan to remodel in the 
next two years 
83% have only one bathroom 
67% have no shower facilities 
51% need new toilet seat 
7% have leaky faucets 
Heating 
21% of the families plan to remodel in next 
two years 
52% of warm air systems are gravity flow 
45% of hot water heating systems are 
gravity flow 
40% have no thermostatic controls 
% have no automatic heat 
= hard to heat rooms 


De, ef the families plan to remodel in 
next two years 

98% have no dishwasher 

97% have no food waste disposer 

Other 

75% of water heaters are 30 gal. 
or less 

14% have no relisi valves on thsir water 
heaters 
have no automatic washing machine 

% have no water softener 

of the water systems are over 10 years 


old 


capacity 


While the new home construction 
market will decline slightly, new 
building in the institutional, indus- 
trial and commercial segment will 
provide a continued high user for 
this type of plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning equipment. Hos- 
pital and institutional construction 
is predicted by the Department of 





Manufactures Shipments of Piumbing 
Fixtures, 1956 


(No. of pinge: 
Drinking Fountains  .......... ne 
Lavatories 

Water Closet Bowls .......... 
gS Se 

Urinals = 

Kitchen Sinks ........ 

Wash Sinks 

Service Sinks . : 
Sink & Laundry “Tray ‘Combinations .. 
Laundry Trays 

Bathtubs .... ere 

Shower Receptors Sold “Seprately ids 
Shower Stalls Including Receptors .. 222, 701 
ge SSR Cah eae 7,422,045 


- 120,171 


Manufacturers Shipments of Heating 
Equipment, 1956 


No. of Units 
Ges Water Heaters ...... 
Cast Iron Radiators & Convectors ~ 
Floor Furnaces ; 
Wall Furnaces ............. 
Warm Air Furnaces . 
Oil Burners Sold Separately 
(Resideniial) as 
Oil Burners Sold Separately 
(Commercial) . mae 
Boiler-Burner Units (Residential) Sine 
Boiler-Burner Units (Commercial) .... 
Furnace-Burner Units (Residential) . 
Electric Water Heaters 
*Estimated; final figures unavailable 


.-2,883,234 
25,414* 
15 


455,928 
36,715 





Commerce to increase as much as 
23% in 1957. Industrial and office 
building expansion will hit 10% 
higher this year, and school con- 
struction will increase 11%. This 
along with domestic remodeling is 
another source to more than make 
up for the dwelling unit decline. 

An increasing number of con- 
tractor-dealers are getting into air 
conditioning in a bigger way. This 
is closely related to their predom- 
inance in the warm air heating 
field. 

Many plumbing and heating con- 
tractors have their own sheet metal 
shops but over and above this is a 
growing trend toward the use of 
prefabricated ducts and _ fittings. 
The rise of prefab ducts and fittings 
lessens the necessity for much ex- 
clusively sheet metal contracting. 
At the present time about 50% of 
plumbing and heating wholesalers 
handle prefab ducts and _ fittings. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


While there are no sound esti- 
mates on the total volume of busi- 
ness done annually in plumbing, 
heating, air conditioning, ventilat- 
ing, sheet metal work, as well as the 
many marginal lines of work en- 
gaged in by contractor and dealers 
in this industry, it has been con- 
servatively estimated that the ag- 
gregate volume handled by plumb- 
ing and heating contractors alone, 
this year, will be upwards of $4 
billion. 

The plumbing that went into new 
dwellings alone, in 1955, had an es- 
timated value of $1.6 billion. An- 
other estimated $738 million was 
spent for heating of new dwellings. 

In 1954, the most recent year for 
which data is available, FHA home 
improvement loans for plumbing 
and heating totalled over $203 mil- 
lion. 

It is estimated that FHA home 
improvement loans account for 
about one-quarter of the total 
spent annually on home improve- 
ments. 
= Domestic oI HEATING. Installa- 
tions for 1956 totalled 713,947. This 
was about 11.7% below the 1954 
figure. 

There were 8, 736, 249 oilburners 
in operation in the U. S, at the end 
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that give 
you the 


Figures oc sce Facts 


ABOUT YOUR PLUMBING, 
HEATING, COOLING MARKET 


EMPLOYING PLUMBING, HEATING & 


Special Trade 
( ta Busines 


Number of 


Employee Contractors 


Group Size 
39,963 
23,660 
8,727 
5,196 
1,713 
492 
143 
25 


All 
0-3... 
re | 
g- 19 
20 - 49 
50 - 99 
100 - 249 
250 - 499 


ED 7 
*ESTIMAT 500 or more 


According to Department of Commerce statistics there 
are approximately 40,000 plumbing, heating and air con- 
ditioning contractors in the United States. As the table 
above shows, less than 20% of these have over 70% of 
the employees and, undoubtedly, account for more than 
70% of the total business. This concentration of business 
is Fact No. 1 to keep in mind in any accurate analysis 
of the multi-billion dollar plumbing-heating-cooling mar- 
ket. 

Fact No. 2 is that wholesalers, by and large, stock and 
sell the products these top contractor-dealers cali for most. 
Fact No. 3 is that Domestic Engineering’s paid circula- 
tion assures you broadest coverage of these top contrac- 
. nearly 100% of the wholesalers that serve 
. and other important industry factors that in- 
fluence the sale of your products. 


them. . 


THE ONLY 
FULLY PAID 
CIRCULATION 
IN THE 
PLUMBING 
HEATING 
COOLING 
FIELD! 


Percent of 
Contractors 
100.0% 
59.2 
21.8 
13.0 


While the number of employees isn’t necessarily the same 
as dollar volume, the contractor-dealer in this field must 
have dollar volume in relative proportion to the number 
of his employees. This table gives a good picture of the 
business done and the number of employing contractor- 
dealers in each group. From it you'll see that fewer than 
7,600 account for 70.4% of the total. 


AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTORS 


e Contractors Code = i 
s Patterns — 195 


Percent of 


Number of Employees 


Employees 
100% 
13.1 
16.5 
23.7 
22.1 
13.8 
5.7 
3.6 
14 


262,568 
34,490" 
43,635" 

62,352" 
58,242" 
36,408" 
15,025" 
9,375" 

3,500* 


4.3 


0.4 
12 Tr 


YOU REACH THE Top BUYING FACTORS 
THROUGH DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


Year after year Domestic Engineering main- 
tains its dominant position of leadership in the 
plumbing-heating-cooling field. It is the driving 
force that motivates its industry into action in 
every important business-building movement. It 
is read and greatly respected by the top buying 
factors in all branches of the industry. Through 
meritorious service, it has earned their utmost 
confidence. 


Within this close relationship between Domestic 
Engineering and its subscribers will be found 
the reasons for the effectiveness of its adver- 
tising columns. The subscriber’s reliance on the 
magazine builds reader traffic throughout its 
pages that means greater visibility for all adver- 
tising. Their confidence in the editorial features 
is reflected in their confidence in all advertised 
products, 


For the complete facts on Domestic Engineer- 
ing and how it can help you improve your sales 
picture, write direct or... 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY! 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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of the year, as against 8,255,228 at 
the end of 1955. 

They had a total factory value of 
$186 million, and a retail: value of 
$416.9 million. 

During the year, 35.1% of all in- 
stallations were conversions, a pro- 
portion somewhat under the 38.7% 
experienced in 1955. Replacements 
of old oilburners amounted to about 
20% of all installations. 
= DoMEsTIC GAS HEATING. Gas cen- 
tral heating sales in 1956 were es- 
timated at 1,082,565 units a decline 
of 6% from 1955 volume. However, 
gas central heating represented 
60% of all installations during the 
year. 

Central gas heating units oper- 
ating at the end of 1956 had in- 
creased during the year to 8,976,- 
350, about 1.2% above the total 
number of oil burners in use. 1956 
marks the first year that gas cen- 
tral heating units in operation over- 
took oil. " 

Gas central heating sales in 1955 
represented 60% of all automatic 
heating, with automatic oil burners 
accounting for 39.6% and stokers 
for 0.4% of the automatic units. 

It is estimated that 48.6% of all 
automatic heating units in opera- 
tion are gas central heating, with 
oil accounting for 47.4% and stok- 
ers 4%. 

In the replacement field, there 
were 555,750 coal-fired installations 
replaced last year, 340,030 by gas 
and 215,720 by oil. 
= AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERA- 
TION. There are five basic types of 
air conditioning units. 

The room air conditioner is a 
window-sill type that runs from 
1/3 to 1% hp. It is simple to install 
and easy to service. It operates on 
110 or 220 volts and is air cooled. 
The room air conditioner is the 
most common air conditioner unit, 
and sells for $200-$300 and up, de- 
pending on size. 

The room cooler is a _ console 
model that looks like a piece of 


furniture. It runs up to 1% hp, op- 
erates on 220 volts, is air or water 
cooled and serves the same pur- 
pose as the window-sill model. 

The commercial packaged unit is 
used to cool theaters, restaurants, 
stores or other large installations. 
It may be from two to 25 hp, is 
generally water cooled and operates 
on 220 volts. The commercial pack- 
aged unit needs an expert con- 
tractor for both installation and 
service. 

Year-round residential systems 
are central systems now being in- 
stalled in many homes. They pro- 
vide heat in winter, cool air in sum- 
mer. A complete installation large 
enough for the average home runs 
from $600 to $1,200 more than the 
cost of a heating system alone. To- 
tal year round operating cost for 
average installation could be as low 
as $200, depending on size, climate, 
etc. 

More than 1.6 million room air- 
conditioners were sold last year, 
compared with 1.27 million in 1955. 
Home central air conditioning in- 
stallations are set at 170,000 for 
1956, against 130,000 in 1955. 

During 1957, room air condition- 
ers are expected to total from 1.7 
million to 2 million. 

One industry source lists the fol- 
lowing estimates of residential air 
conditioning installations for the 
coming period: 





SL) ERATE ETRE TREC er ea i 
|. QESS eS eae wecnssteeeece 300,000 
1959). ee eee 510,000 
| eee seetisinlecacnereepaiespecte. SERS NE 
_ AER eae 980,006 
SRR ea ee ee --.+-+.-1 ,200,000 
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1965 .....1 800,000 


Source: Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News 


The average price of an air con- 
ditioned home last year was $17,- 
500; it is estimated that by 1960 
this figure will be closer to the 
$12,000 level. 

There has been a great increase 
in automotive air conditioning, with 
at least 178,000 installations in au- 
tomobiles having been made during 


Potential Market for Equipment for Heating, Ventilating, 
Air Conditioning, Plumbing and Piping, 1956-1957 


Actual Estimated 
1956 1957 


1. Total value of new building construction (from 
Construction Review, published by U. 


Depts. of Commerce and Labor) 


S. 
Satcoaty $28,325,000,000 


$29,925,000,000 


2. Total value of air conditioning, heating, ven- 
tilating, plumbing and piping contracts (15% 


“ONS 9 pe Rens a Spe ee et Se 


4,248,750,000 4,488,750,000 


3. Total value of equipment for new construc- 


Gon Wes Or eee 2) se ae 


1,699,500,000 1,795,500,000 


4. Total value of equipment for maintenance 


and repair (25% of Item 3) ....... 


Total Equipment Value (Sum of Items 3 and 4) .. $ 2,124,375,000 


*According to Turner Construction Co., this figure is nearer 20%. 
Source: Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating 
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424,875,000 448,875,000 


$ 2.244,375,000 








1955. The industry expects this to- 
tal to soar to more than 400,000 by 
the end of this year. 


= PLUMBING FIXTURES. According to 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures, 
the industry shipped a total of $441 
million in products that year. 

To clarify product classifications 
and their end relationships in the 
widely diversified market for 
plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning equipment, it is necessary 
to define the various activities of 
the dealer-contractors in their 
fields. While there is always a small 
degree of overlapping and certain 
exceptions among dealer classifi- 
cations, the following definitions are 
accurate in the handling of the 
bulk of the work in the field. 


e Warm Air Heating-Residen- 
tial Air Conditioning Dealers in- 
stall central warm air heating sys- 
tems, conversion burners, and resi- 
dential air conditioning which usu- 
ally is tied in with the heating, or 
can be installed with a separate 
duct system. Dealers also sell and 
install commercial direct fired unit 
heaters and packaged, store type 
air conditioning units. These deal- 
ers sell and install the warm air 
heating for builders in 88% (cur- 
rently) of all the new single fam- 
ily dwelling units, and the air con- 
ditioning in the approximately 7% 
of the new homes where air con- 
ditioning is installed. They are also 
active in the replacement market, 
with approximately 60% of their 
volume going into this market. 
These dealers have their own sheet 
metal shops for fabricating warm 
air heating and air conditioning 
ducts and fittings, though some 
purchase a percentage of their fit- 
ting requirements from manufac- 
turers of prefab fittings. These 
dealers employ journeymen sheet 
metal workers. 


e Plumbing Contractors sell and 
install the water and waste piping, 
soil pipe and plumbing fixtures for 
new homes and/or in commercial 
and large buildings, factories and 
institutions. In the residential mar- 
ket the plumbing contractor also 
installs bathroom and kitchen fix- 
tures, waste disposals, hot water 
heaters and water softeners. Many 
of the dealers in this class are com- 
bination plumbing and heating, and 
install residential “wet heat” sys- 
tems as outlined in the heating 
contractor classification shown be- 
low. Plumbing contractors employ 
journeymen plumbers; if they also 
install boilers, they. employ steam- 
fitters as well. 
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You Cover the Key Groups 
When You Market thru mc 


HOW THE MARKET IS COVERED BY 
PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


Based on a just completed individual contractor-reader study 


PHB AUDIENCE 


Every contractor-reader of PHB comes under Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication No. 1711 which is defined by SIC as: 


PLUMBING, HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Special trade contractors primarily engaged in heating, plumb- 
ing, air conditioning, refrigeration, and ventilating work or in 
the installation of heating equipment and sprinkler systems, or 
any combination of the above types of work. Sheet metal work 
when combined with any of the above types of work is included 
here, but roofing and sheet metal work contractors are classi- 
fied in Industry 1761.” 


The PHB contractor audience does a total annual volume of $5.1 billion 
in goods and services which, based on the overall industry's approxi- 
mated $7 billion plumbing, heating and air conditioning volume, means 
that they account for 72% of this total. 


BREAKDOWN OF PHB CONTRACTORS’S 
REPORTED ACTIVITIES 


The PHB reader is not an average contractor. He is a businessman 
selected from the top of the industry. And, as a businessman, he 
measures up to a picture of success. 


20,812 — do plumbing 
15,062 — do hot water or steam heating 
6,056 — do warm air heating 
5,837 — do air conditioning and ventilating 
1,049 — do heating only 


Average annual volume— He also averages: 





$231,400 ais sat A 
broken down as follows: bad 7 aa — 
PRI lias osc cei nscnceensacns 123,900 Number of trucks owned........ 43 
Hot water and/or steam... 79,800 
Warm Air oo... 44,300 Valve Tools owned.............. $3,232 
Air Conditioning & 
Ventilating .........c.ccccss.---- 108,000 


(Note that these breakdowns do not represent the overall averages because 
of overlapping or combinations of work done.) 


CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN 


CONTRACTORS WHOLESALERS 
21,861 2,960 
of the above— wholesalers selling 


12,286 own stores oe heating and 
air conditioning equip- 
_ 10,879 are NAPC mem- ment, including all 
bers members of the 3 whole- 
10,845 are non-members saler groups—A.1.,C.S.A. 
who ask in writing W.P.H.I. 
for PHB and are cred- 


ited by D. & B. 
M'F'RS 1,048 
OTHER 454 
TOTAL 26,323 


’ study of contractors who operate 


PHB EDITORIAL EMPHASIS 
PHB AIM is along three general subject lines designed 


to increase reader competence...Merchandising and Markets, 
Business Management and Technical Developments. 


EIGHT MAJOR AREAS OF INFORMATION 


. Contractor management and operation. 
. Retail merchandising . . . store operation. 
. New products information. 

. Industry news and interpretation. 

. Facts and methods of how-to-do-it. 


. The material market, trends in demand, price 
and supply. 


. New store planning service. 
. Strong departments, written by authorities. 


ouaWwhn — 


on 


MARKET STUDIES AVAILABLE 


Over the years, PHB has made many studies of the plumbing 
and heating market...and its reading habits. Two are 
illustrated and described below. All or any of them will be 
sent on request. 


PHB’s detailed analysis of the 
advertising values of the 3 full 
service magazines serving the 
industry heips solve media selec- 
tion problems. In 12 concise 
pages, you'll find the facts about 
what contractors read, what 
magazines reach them. 


Most complete and authoritative 


stores ever compiled! Tells who 
they are, where they are, what 
kind of business they do—and tells Fi 
what products they display, what 
products they sell, how many lines 
of each they handle. This is PHB’s 
most recent report of its continuing study of the merchandis- 
ing contractor—an invaluable aid to advertising and sales 
planners. Based on findings among one-third of the 22,000 
merchandising contractors now in business. 











yj 
EXTRA MARKETING SERVICES 


DIRECT MAIL. PHB advertisers can 
supplement their space campaign with 
industry's most complete and classified 
mailing lists. See opposite page for 
breakdown. 


OTHER SERVICES include complete aid 
in merchandising space advertising in 
PHB; conducting surveys for advertisers; 
assisting in sales problems; and in cre- 
ating inquiries for new products. 








BUILD YOUR ADVERTISING UPON INDUSTRY’S FOUNDATION BOOK 


130 East 59th Street 





PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


New York 22, N. Y. 


PLaza 3-9177 
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The Mar ket Unquestionably heating, piping, and air 
conditioning for industrial plants and commercial, public, 
institutional, and other large buildings is BIG BUSINESS. 
So important have these three functions become to produc- 
tion, services, and profits that no one doubts the continued 
growth of the already huge market volume in this dynamic 
field. 


The Products Required Fo. au types of heat- 


ing and for comfort as well as process air conditioning, 
hundreds of different products come into service. From filters 
to fans, from humidifiers to hygrometers, from condensers to 
coils. All these in vast quantities find ultimate use with 
equipment for new construction, for modernization of exist- 
ing systems, and for operation and maintenance of installed 
systems. In the case of piping . . . valves, fittings, and other 
accessories are required along with the wide range of pip- 
ing materials available today. Piping for all types of proc- 
essing and power services, plus that for heating and air 
conditioning systems, has an enormous appetite for the 
products of hundreds of manufacturers. 


The Purchase-Control Factors 


Heating, piping, and air conditioning represent ONE mar- 
ket demanding the same technical know-how and much the 
same products, with the same engineers and contractors 
handling all three services. To sell this market you must 
reach: 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS who are specialists re- 
tained by the owners or architects to design and specify 
equipment for new systems and for alterations of existing 
systems. 


ENGINEERS IN LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
who are responsible for the companies’ systems. Installation 
work is handled either by employees, contractors, or consult- 
ing engineers in the case of extensive projects. 


ENGINEERS IN OTHER LARGE BUILDINGS where 
these services are handled in virtually the same manner as 
in the large industrial plants just described. The great and 
growing number of large commercial, public, and institu- 
tional buildings, plus widespread chain operations, makes 
these individuals vitally important in this market. 


HEATING, PIPING, AND AIR CONDITIONING 
CONTRACTORS who are engaged by the owner or by the 
consulting engineer to bid on the job, purchase the neces- 
sary products, and make the installation. These specialists 
purchase-control a vast amount of both new and moderniza- 
tion requirements. 


PRIMARY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS whose 
operations require numerous parts, devices, and complete 
products which are then integrated into factory-built assem- 
blies. Here is characteristically sustained, large volume 
business. 


WHOLESALERS who represent the point of sale for 
manufacturers of many products which are specified by con- 
sulting engineers and purchased by contractors or the users. 


By all who are familiar with this field it is acknowledged 
that no job of consequence is completed without the partic- 
ipation of a combination of the purchase-control factors 
above. Obviously, the publication which best serves these 
key individuals is the one in which to concentrate your 
advertising. 


The Advantages of Using HP&AC 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION — Not only does HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING deliver the most circula- 
tion, it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circulation maga- 
zine serving this division of the industrial-large building 
field. Circulation efforts are directed exclusively to the key 
factors indicated above, and no premium incentives — other 
than HP&AC editorial reprint material — are used. The 
value of HP&AC to its subscribers has been proved by its 
consistent growth. Circulation increases each year almost in 
direct proportion to market growth. Advertisers using THIS 
book can count on effective market penetration year in, 
year out. 


FIRST IN EDITORIAL VOLUME — HP&AC goes “all 
out” editorially . . . through its own editorial staff of highly 
regarded men in this field . . . through a unique Board of 
Consulting and Contributing Editors consisting of 31 out- 
standing authorities . . . and through a publishing affiliation 
with the American Society of Heating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers whose monthly Journal is included in each issue 
of HP&AC, As a result, HP&AC not only publishes more 
on heating, piping, and air conditioning than any other 
book, it provides the practical, authoritative type of material 
its subscribers find of maximum value. Delivering the right 
editorial content to the right individuals accounts for 
HP&AC’s unchallenged position as this field’s top-ranking 
publication. 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING VOLUME — By using more 
space in HP&AC (nearly twice as much as in the field’s 
next book) advertisers judge HP&AC as the best buy. More- 
over, each year finds HP&AC moving farther out front — 
gaining rather than losing ground. Certainly this is assur- 
ance of a dynamic medium — one whose superior editorial 
performance fosters growth in all respects. 
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BUSINESS ANAL YSIS OF SUBSC RIPTIONS 
Consulting engineers 1,228; architects 216; engineers 
employed by consulting engineers 605; engineers em- 
ployed by architects 318; contractors ‘and members of 
y contracting organizations 3,055; engineers employed 
ATING PIPING & AIR CONDITIONIN by contractors 1,244; federal, state, county or city 
7 and foreign government and school boards, including 
members of their engineering staffs (including (25) 
commissioned officers in armed services) 862; public 
KEENEY PU BLISHING co. utilities (including district heating companies) in- 


cluding their engineers, officials and other employees 


507; industrial fi (includi lroad) ludi 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS hall quocutives. engineers and other empioyess 487% 
ss 3 . “ buildings, including office, hospital, hotel, theatre, 
6 N. Michigan Chicago 2 and institutional buildings, real estate holdings and 


real estate management companies, including mem- 
bers of their engineering staffs 1,337; manufacturers 
of air conditioning, heating, piping *and ventilating 
equipment including their officials and employees 814; 
designing engineers 588; manufacturers’ agents and 
sales engineering firms 841; sales engineers and sales- 
men 1,240; wholesalers 728 ; dealers 200; educational 
institutions, public libraries, technical’ associations 
and students 796; ee 274, awaiting classi- 
fication by business 211 
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e Steam and Hot Water Heating 
Contractors sell and install resi- 
dential and/or commercial and in- 
dustrial “wet heat” systems em- 
ploying gas, oil or coal boilers, 
baseboard or other radiation in- 
cluding radiators and convectors, 
depending on the size of the organ- 
ization and the scope of its opera- 
tion (also see Mechanical Contrac- 
tors). Heating contractors may also 
sell conversion burners and resi- 
dential and/or commercial stokers. 
Also, there are combination plumb- 
ing and “wet heat” heating con- 
tractors, per the plumbing con- 
tractors described above, and em- 
ploy journeymen plumbers in ad- 
dition to steamfitters. This class of 
dealer installs the plumbing sys- 
tem as well as the fixtures i.e. 
bathtubs, water closets, etc. in new 
homes as well as in the replace- 
ment market. 


@ Fueloil Dealers are primarily 
interested in the distribution of 
fueloil, but the dealer may also 
sell furnaces and/or boilers, con- 
version burners — and service this 
equipment — as a supplement to 
fueloil sales. A percentage (6% in 
the Mid-Atlantic states to 35% in 
the Midwest) of the fueloil dealers 
have their own sheet metal shops; 
the majority subcontract both the 
sheet metal and/or pipe fitting 
work. 


e@ Sheet Metal Contractors sel- 
dom handle any heating. Their pri- 
mary work is in ventilation, dust 
collecting, fume removal and ma- 
terial collecting systems, metal 
roofing, architectural sheet metal, 
manufacturing of hospital and 
kitchen equipment and other metal 
specialties such as skylights, mar- 
quis, canopies, hoods and fire doors, 
etc. They also install sheet metal 
and ductwork on large building air 
conditioning installations. They are 
members of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors National Association and 
employ journeymen sheet metal 
workers. Sheet metal contractors 


also are involved in curtain wall 
construction. 


e Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Contractors (members of 
the Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Contractors Association) 
handle refrigeration equipment 
such as walk-in coolers, refriger- 
ated display cases, packaged air 
conditioners for stores and offices. 
They seldom do any residential 
work and usually subcontract any 
sheet metal work arising in con- 
nection with an air conditioning 
installation. 


@ Mechanical Contractors handle 
all types of industrial-commercial 
systems of heating, cooling, venti- 
lating, refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, power piping, industrial and 
process piping, sprinkler piping, 
temperature control: piping, high 
and low pressure boilers, stokers, oil 
burning equipment, gas burning 
equipment, pneumatic and hydrau- 
lic piping, and insulation, painting 
and sheet metal work as required 
by such installations. This class of 
contractor gets a large percentage 
of his business by bidding on sys- 
tems which have been designed by 
consulting engineers. He also works 
with engineers in industry and in 
large buildings, handling alterations 
and repair work as well as new in- 
stallations or additions. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


It has been estimated that from 
15% upwards of the new construc- 
tion dollar goes into installation of 
six types of systems — heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning, piping, 
plumbing and refrigeration. 40% to 
50% of this is spent for equipment; 
the rest goes into labor and profit. 

In 1953 39,963 contractors filed 
Social Security forms. Add to this 
approximately 5000 estimated con- 
tractors that have been added since 
then (allowing for retirements from 
the industry) and a grand total re- 
sults of 45,000 plumbing, heating, 
and air conditioning contractor- 


Employing Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning Contractors 
(Special Trade Contractors Code 171) 
County Business Patterns — 1953 


Employee Number of Percent of Number of Percent of 
Group Size Contractors Contractors Employees Employees 
| OES IS eT Pe 39,963 100.0 ¥ 262,568 100% 
Pine BS ER ces ck ECR we 23,660 59.2 34,490* 13.1 
Be oT. hough wae on 8,727 21.8 43,635* 16.5 
Ee. ate 5,196 13.0 ) 62,352* 23.7) 
ee ree 1,713 43 ) 58,242* 22.1) 
ee Ss was oso 492 1Z.) 36,408* 13.8) « 
) 19.6% ) 70.4% 
| at, Santina aan eear 143 A) 15,025* 5.7) 
B00 — 400 ee ee 25 .07) 9,375* 3.6) 
) ) 
S00 OP GTO SS Sas 7 SF 3,500* 1.4) 
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Source: Dept. of Commerce 


dealers providing a market for in- 
dustry products. ‘ 


Of this 45,000 estimated total it is 
figured that about 10,000 to 15,000 
have showrooms and display areas 
for more effective product presen- 
tation. Quite an investment is nec- 
essary in order to keep an inventory 
on large turnover items in stock and 
even purchase a piece of equipment 
in each line for merely display pur- 
poses. Those that can afford to will 
want to do this since the majority 
of sales are made from this show- 
room rather than solely by a house 
visit, which limits the sales pitch to 
merely a verbal explanation. If the 
customer wants to actually see a 
demonstration he must journey to 
the wholesaler showroom. Many ad- 
ditional or related sales are made 
when the customer is able to walk 
in and see the products on show. 


= INDUSTRIAL MARKET. For the 
equipment manufacturer, the indus- 
trial market offers an outlet for 
many materials, products and sup- 
plies needed for such systems as 
these: 

Heating systems for plants. 

General ventilating systems. 

Local exhaust from vats, tanks, 
spray booths, etc. 

Dust collecting systems. 

Air conditioning for employe 
comfort or cooling or to further 
manufacturing processes. 


Refrigeration for cooling materi- 
als, machine parts, etc., to further a 
manufacturing process. 


Piping for heating, steam gener- 
ation and distribution, refrigeration, 
to carry industrial fluids or gases; 
for water, sanitary and sprinkler 
systems. 


= CONTRACTOR MARKET. The con- 
tractor keeps a supply of staple 
items such as pipe, valves, fittings, 
etc. He may buy such items as 
sinks, bathtubs, oil burners, etc., 
from the wholesaler or distributor. 


The contractor also buys for his 
own use a volume of tools and shop 
equipment such as power tools, 
hand tools, pipe bending and thread- 
ing machines, stock bins and shelv- 
ing, hoists and trucks. 


The contractor buys, in addition, 
the specific items he is installing — 
furnaces, heating systems, air con- 
ditioning equipment, plumbing 
equipment, ventilating materials and 
components. He deals in the instal- 
lation of new systems, the repair 
and modernization of old systems, 
and certain repair parts and re- 
placements. 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In considering how the industry 
buys, it is important to keep in 
mind that here, too, the products 
involved are actually “bought” sev- 
eral times before they reach the ul- 
timate owner. A thermostat, for ex- 
ample, is bought from a manufac- 
turer by a wholesaler; from the 
wholesaler by a contractor or deal- 
er; and from the contractor by a 
home or building owner. 

Following is a discussion of the 
important marketing influences. 





= THE CONSULTING ENGINEER. This 
man is engaged in heating, piping 
and air conditioning work as a spe- 
cialist who designs systems and 
specifies the equipment ncessary. He 
mostly deals in larger buildings, 
however, either new buildings or 
plants or buildings where new sys- 
tems are to be installed. He is re- 
tained by the owner, by the owner’s 
engineering department, or by the 
architect. 


= THE ENGINEER IN LARGE PLANTS OR 
BUILDINGS. A few very large plants 
or buildings employ one or more 
engineers whose chief responsibility 
is the operation and upkeep of the 
company’s heating, piping and air 
conditioning services. Where such 
engineers are employed, they speci- 
fy the materials and products re- 
quired for maintenance and altera- 
tions and additions, and company 
employes are likely to do the in- 
stallation work. However, contrac- 
tors may handle such jobs, pur- 
chasing and installing under the su- 
pervision of the engineer. If changes 
are extensive, the consulting engi- 
neer and/or contractors are called 
in. 





= PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRAC- 
tor. In big installations, the consult- 
ing engineer usually plans the sys- 
tem. The contractor bids on the job, 
buys the necessary products speci- 
fied by the engineer and does the 
installation work. However, since 
there are “or equal” clauses in most 
contracts the contractor is an im- 
portant factor in brand specification. 

In the home and small-building 
market, the contractor is the strong- 
est specifying and buying influence 
because he acts not only as installer 
but also as engineer and merchan- 
diser. In building a new home, the 
architect frequently depends on the 
heating and plumbing contractor to 
lay out the system for him and ac- 
cepts his recommendations as to 
products to be used within the 
architect’s general specifications. 
The contractor buys the required 
equipment and materials from 















wholesalers, distributors or manu- 
facturers. 

= WHOLESALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
These companies sell to the con- 
tractors and dealers and stock a 
complete line of equipment, parts 
and materials. Some sell competing 
lines while others are franchised to 
one or more non-competing manu- 
facturers. 

The distributor is slightly differ- 
ent from the wholesaler in that he 
usually represents one or more 
non-competing lines by franchise 
from the manufacturer. He usually 
operates on a commission on all 
goods sold in his territory. As a rule 
he is used by the manufacturer of 
the “specialty” type of product — 
for example, room coolers, dish- 
washers, garbarge disposers, etc., as 
distinct from the standard “com- 
modity” such as furnaces, oil burn- 
ers, boilers, etc. 
= MANUFACTURERS AGENTS. They 
represent one or more non-compet- 
ing lines and cover an area larger 
than the wholesalers. 


Sources: Air Conditioning, Heat- 
ing & Ventilating; Air Conditioning 
& Refrigeration News; American 
Artisan; Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning; Domestic Engi- 
neering; Fueloil & Oil Heat; Gas 
Heat; Heating, Piping & Air Condi- 
tioning; Heating, Plumbing and Air 
Conditioning News; Heating & 
Plumbing Merchandiser; Plumbing 
and Heating Business; National 
Heating and Air Conditioning 
Wholesalers, Inc.; U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card on page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

American Artisan: 

AI-1. 1957 Directory of Residential Air 
Conditioning, Warm Air Heating and 
Sheet Metal Products. Including brand 
names and names and addresses of manu- 
facturers in the field. 

AI-2. Annual Winter Air Conditioning 
Unit and Gravity Warm Air Furnace 
Production and Shipments — 1915-1956. 
8-page bulletin showing shipments of 
warm air heating equipment and giving 
percentages by fuel, etc. 

AI-3. The Air Conditioning Boom Ahead. 
With statistical data and market pre- 
dictions representing a composite of the 
Opinions and estimates of reliable au- 
thorities in the air conditioning field as- 
sembled by the publisher. 

AI-4. Sheet Metal Contracting — A 1955- 
56 Survey of the Field. A report based 
on a market study of 22 cities covering 
634 sheet metal contractors and showing 
the type of work performed, annual 
tonnages of metals used, and other basic 
statistical information. 

AI-5. Winter Air Conditioning Units and 
Warm Air Furnaces — A 1955-56 Sur- 
vey of Distribution. 16-page report cover- 


ing a survey of 1038 dealers in the warm 
air heating-residential air conditioning- 
sheet metal contracting field, and re- 
flecting key dealer mortality, line 
changes, and the position of the whole- 
saler in the field. 

AI-6. Residential Summer Cooling — A 
1955-56 Survey of Distribution. Report 
on a study which proved the importance 
of the warm air heating-residential air 
conditioning-sheet metal contractor dealer 
as the biggest factor in the residential air 
conditioning field. 

Air Conditioning, Heating and 

Ventilating: 

AI-7. Specifying and Buying Influences in 
Large-Building Plumbing. Shows who 
prepares the designs and specifications for 
large-building plumbing installations, il- 
lustrates scope of market, explains func- 
tion of consulting engineer and other 
mechanical engineers. 

AI-8. How Equipment is Bought for En- 
gineered Systems of Heating, Ventilating, 
Air Conditioning, Plumbing-Piping, Re- 
frigeration. 24-page handbook describes 
market, lists types of functions and sys- 
tems it involves, tells how much it offers 
in the way of sales potentials, and de- 
scribes the 12 types of engineers and 
contractor who have had a hand in de- 
signing and installing systems in build- 
ings. 

AI-9. OEM — a Concentrated, Profitable 
Market Covered Effectively by ACHEV. 

AI-10. Market and Media Facts — 1956. 

Commercial Refrigeration & Air 

Conditioning: 

AIl-11. Market Analysis. A 16-page analysis 
of the people who make up the market 
for air conditioning, commercial and in- 
dustrial refrigeration equipment and sup- 
plies. Shows who they are, what they do, 
where they work and what they buy. 
Includes a description of the markets 
for air conditioning, commercial and in- 
dustrial refrigeration equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Domestic Engineering: 

AI-12. Take the Straight Road to End Con- 
fusion. Folder lists statistics on plumbing 
and heating contractor-dealers and whole- 
salers and includes basic information on 
magazine. 

AI-13. Plumbing and Appliances in New 
Construction by Regions in the U.S. 

AI-14 Wet Heating in New Construction 
by Regions in the US. 

AI-15. Warm Air Heating in New Con- 
struction by Regions in the US. 

AI-16. Sales of Plumbing Equipment — 
1950 to 1956. Contains statistics on man- 
ufacturer sales of many types of plumb- 
ing equipment. 

AI-17. Sales of Heating Equipment — 
1950 to 1956. Contains statistics on man- 
ufacturer sales of many types of heating 
products. 

AI-18. 50 to 1 You Win in Remodeling. 
Describes the opportunities open to man- 
ufacturers in the plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning and related fields for tak- 
ing advantage of the extensive remodel- 
ing market. 

AI-19. Characteristics of New Housing in 
the First Quarter of 1956. Countrywide 
statistics on products used and types of 
construction in New home building for 
that period. 

Fueloil and Oil Heat: 

AI-20. A 214-Billion Dollar Market. 36- 
page booklet contains production and 
sales statistics and a short history of the 
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The Market Take the most popular type of resi- 
dential heating — warm air heating — add to it summer 
cooling, a natural counterpart, and sheet metal contracting 
which is required for both, as well as for numerous other 
services ... and you have a great and a growing market. 


The Types of Work Involved 


SELL, INSTALL, AND SERVICE warm air heating 
systems utilizing all fuels and types of furnaces . . . summer 
cooling and year-round residential air conditioning systems. 

FABRICATE AND INSTALL metal work, such as 
gutters, flashings, curtain walls, roofs, etc., on houses and 
buildings . . . ventilating systems in factories and other 
buildings . . . industrial air handling and conveying systems. 

MANUFACTURE numerous metal products such as 
windows, doors, shelving, and other building specialties . . . 
tanks, machine guards, hoods, and other industrial items 
... kitchen and dairy equipment, etc. 


The Purchase-Control Factors 

DEALERS who are the Key outlets for warm air 
heating and residential air conditioning equipment. 

CONTRACTORS handling sheet metal work required 
in homes, factories, and all other types of buildings in their 
communities. 

WHOLESALERS who serve these dealer-contractors. 
Wholesaler distribution is followed by practically all manu- 
facturers of warm air heating accessories, residential air 
conditioning accessories, and sheet metal items, and by 
many of the furnace and air conditioning equipment 
manufacturers. 

MANUFACTURERS who are large-scale buyers of 
accessory products for use with their heating and air con- 
ditioning “original” equipment. Dealer acceptance is a 
powerful force in making customers of these manufacturers. 
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The Advantages of Using 
American Artisan 


It reaches the greatest concentration of buying 
power. Field research shows that in the case of both 
dealers and contractors 1 out of every 4 handles approxi- 
mately 80% of the available business. These larger, more 
progressive organizations who are your most profitable out- 
lets are the ones making up the bulk of American Artisan’s 
circulation. No other book in this field provides such in- 
tensive coverage of these KEY factors. 


It provides the only FULLY paid (ABC) circula- 
tion in its field. You can concentrate your advertising in 
American Artisan with complete confidence. Every copy is 
PAID for because it’s worth it. Here’s assurance, sub- 
stantiated by dollar signs, that American Artisan is wanted, 
respected, and used! Further proof of value is shown by 
the way American Artisan’s circulation growth parallels 
the growth of the market it serves. Circulation efforts are 
confined entirely to the purchase-control factors indicated 
above, and no premium incentives — other than American 
Artisan editorial reprint material — are used. 


It excels in editorial content. American Artisan goes 
beyond merely reporting what is new. Since 1864 every 
issue has contained practical, authoritative material helping 
readers to expand their markets and operate more efficiently. 
Carefully balanced in terms of value to the reader is the 
coverage of basic engineering, field practices, merchandis- 
ing, management problems, equipment developments, asso- 
ciation activities, etc. Thanks to constant field contact and 
research, an unsurpassed knowledge of this field, and the 
ability to sustain an editorial program of practical assist- 
ance to subscribers, American Artisan maintains its position 
of leadership. 

It leads in advertising volume. Every year advertis- 
ers in this field reappraise the available media, and every year 
American Artisan comes out ahead. It consistently carries 
far more advertising than any of its rivals, and thus is 
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oil heating and fuel oil industry. Map 
breaks down the oil-fired, gas-fired and 
coal-fired centrally-heated homes in the 
U.S. with per cent of saturation of each 
state market for fuel. 

AI-21. Fueloil & Oil Heat Buyers’ Guide. 
60 pages of manufacturers’ names and 
addresses, including oilheating manufac- 
turers, boilers, furnaces, accessories, parts, 
etc. Cross-classifications. Reprint from 
April Directory issue. 

AI-22. Catalog of Oilburner Manufacturers. 
List of various types of oil heating equip- 
ment and burners, trade names, classifi- 
cations, etc. About 1,000 names. 

AI-23 Ojilheating Yearbook. 16-page re- 
print from January, 1957, Statistical and 
Review Issue of magazine. Contains pic- 
ture of all oil heating manufacturing 
activities, with production tables dating 
back to 1941 for all kinds of oil heating 
equipment, with dollar volume in retail 
sales this represents. Other sections cover 
dealer operations, methods, profits, etc.; 
fueloil activities; servicing activities. 

AI-24. 4-page folder describes interest of 
oil heating dealers in commercial-indus- 
trial sales and installations, and the serv- 
ing field. Lists commercial-industrial ad- 
vertisers and place of the magazine in 
this field. Includes a state breakdown 
of the commercial-industrial oilburners 
now operating. 

AI-25 A Profit Study for Manufacturers of 
Boilers, Boiler Accessories and Others 
Interested in “Wet Heat’ Methods (Oil- 
Fired Installations). 24-page study of 
boiler-type heating for past 25 years, 
with special reference -to oil-firing, and 
with state breakdowns of the location of 
the nation’s oil-fired boilers. Includes a 
study of the place of the boiler manu- 
facturer in comfort cooling. 

AI-26. The Public and Heating Equipment 
Advertising. Describes public relations to 
heating equipment advertising — con- 
sumer vs. industrial. 

AI-27. The Story of 703,600,329,600,000 
Btu's. 16-page booklet discusses oilfired 
furnace distribution and sales by states, 
sales potential in a growing market, how 
ductwork is handled, etc. 

AI-28. Your Opportunity for Profits in 
Fueloil. Facts and figures to help the 
seller of truck and bulk plant equip- 
ment. 

AI-29. Distribution of Oil Heating Equip- 
ment Through 40 Wholesalers in the 
New York Metropolitan Area. 

AI-30. Readership of Fueloil and Oil Heat. 

AI-31. “Ob NO! not YOU too?” 

AI-32. Air Conditioning Equipment Sales 
Study. 16-page study of sales and future 
possibilities through oil heating and fuel 
oil dealers. 

Gas Heat: 

AI-33. Gas Heating Is BIG. 16-page book- 
let analyzes market for “gas heat family” 
of products: gas-fired heating equipment, 
water heaters, clothes dryers, and in- 
cinerators. Presents data obtained about 
gas heat dealers, includes tables and 
charts on trends, sales, and the future 
outlook. 

AI-34. Selling Gas-Fired Water Heaters. 
6-page folder contains data on gas-fired 
water heaters obtained from three sur- 
veys — by American Gas Assn.; by 
quarterly samplings of dealers; and by 
the magazine’s own survey. Shows types 
of equipment sold by gas dealers and 
indicates that more of them sell gas 
water heaters than any other single type 
of gas heating equipment. 
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AI-35. Statistical and Review Issue. An- 
nual March issue, with eight pages cov- 
ering production and sales figures for gas 
heating manufacturers, dealers, jobbers 
and gas companies in 1956. 

AI-36. Gas Heating Dealer vs. Consumer 
Advertising. Report of 1,500-telephone 
survey in 15 marketing areas to learn 
what helped the consumer make selec- 
tions of various equipment, and the re- 
lationship between the consumer, the 
manufacturer and the dealer. Purpose was 
to help evaluate trade paper advertising 
for gas heating equipment. 

Heating & Plumbing Merchandiser: 

AI-37. NIAA Outline and Media File. 
Contains information on coverage of the 
publication, fully describes history of the 
publication as well as description of the 
various classifications in the industry. In- 
cludes rate and circulation information. 

Heating & Plumbing Equipment News: 

AI-38. Market and Media Facts — 1957. 

AI-39. The Market for Air Conditioning 
Equipment. Covers potential sales, types 
of contractors and wholesalers handling 
air conditioning, compares existing home 
and custom-built home market. 

AI-40. The Market for Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Equipment. Covers size of market, 
principal marketing channels, importance 
of contractors, etc. 

AI-41. A Survey Among Truck Owners. 
Shows number and types of trucks 
owned per firm, truck replacement poli- 
cies, potential market, etc. 

Piumbing and Heating Business: 

AI-42. The Merchandising Contracior. 16- 
page booklet gives detailed information 
on the 22,873 plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning contractors who _ operate 
stores. Features tables showing percent- 
ages of firms which sell and display the 
most commonly handled items of plumb- 
ing, heating, cooling, and ventilating. Al- 
so give percentages of number of brands 
handled in each line. 


AI-43. How Do You Get Into Air Con- 
ditioning All the Way? Special report 
of 16 pages highlighting management 
problems of contractors seeking a major 
role in air conditioning and practical 
steps to achieve it. 


AI-44. What's Happening in Plastics? 16- 
page progress report on plastic pipe gives 
characteristics of principal types used 
in plumbing, process piping, air con- 
ditioning and slab radiant heating ap- 
plications. 

AI-45. Building Your Package Remodeling 
Operation. Detailed plans and business 
forms useful in implementing a “pack- 
age’ remodeling program on kitchens 
and bathrooms are included in 16-page 
editorial feature section reprint. Tells 
the plumbing and heating contractor how 
he should serve as the general contrac- 
tor on such home improvement projects. 

AI-46. Guidebook to Modernization Sales. 
Contains reprints of series of three edi- 
torial ‘“‘packages’’ of 16 pages each on 
bathroom, kitchen and _heating-cooling 
modernization. 

AI-47. Contractor Verification Study. Find- 
ing in 1956 study gives types and kinds 
of work performed by contractors in 
plumbing, heating, cooling, ventilating; 
dollar volume; number of employees; 
trucks owned; tool inventory values; 
store sizes and locations; type of adver- 
tising used, etc. 

AI-48. The Use of Power and Other Labor- 
Saving Tools by Plumbing, Heating and 
Air Conditioning Contractors. Results of 


findings in product use study conducted 
in 1956. 

AI-49. PHB Media Folder. Factual break- 
down on publication on circulation and 
readership, editorial aims and depart- 

. ments, market data and services and ex- 
tra marketing aids offered to advertisers. 

AI-50. Direct Mail Service. 8-page booklet 
gives total of plumbing-heating con- 
tractors in U.S. broken down into six 
categories, as well as totals for whole- 
salers and manufacturers representatives. 
Describes mail service operated by pub- 
lication for its advertisers. 

AI-51. How the Public Protects Itself With 
Plumbing Codes. 22-page booklet de- 
signed for public consumption summa- 
rizes relationhip between plumbing and 
public health. 

AI-52. Tools and Equipment. Editorial fea- 
ture section reprint of 16 pages includes 
basic tool list and detailed directions for 
operating tool control and tool rental 
system. 

AI-53. Servicing and Repairs. 16-page re- 
printed section devoted to reports of 
methods and systems used by plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning contractors. 

AI-54. Trucks. 16-page reprint of editorial 
report on operations, maintenance, costs, 
design and layout of service trucks and 
the use of radio-phone communications 
in service operations. 

AI-55. Water Systems: Key to Plus Sales. 
12-page reprint of editorial package out- 
lining the market for farm pumps and 
electric water systems. 

AI-56. Magazine at Work. Size of the con- 
struction market and of the various seg- 
ments comprising the plumbing heating 
and air conditioning industry are given 
in 12-page brochure, together with cir- 
culation and readership data. 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning: 

AI-57. A Quick Picture. The field of heat- 
ing, piping and air conditioning, cover- 
ing the industrial and large building 
field. 20-page report explaining the mar- 
ket served, products used in the market, 
and how equipment is specified and pur- 
chased in the field. 

AI-58. 1957 Directory. Heating, piping and 
air conditioning equipment for indus- 
trial, commercial, institutional and pub- 
lic buildings, including an alphabetical 
listing by product of all manufacturers 
in the field, a listing of trade names, and 
the addresses of manufacturers serving 
the field. 


AI-59. Industrial Piping. Report on in- 
terviews with plant engineers, consulting 
engineers and piping contractors giving 
a clear outline on how products are 
specified and purchased and who the 
purchase control factors are in this 
field. 

AI-60 Big Building Air Conditioning to 
Boom. Breaks down the market by class- 
ification and discusses the needs for in- 
dustrial and big building air condition- 
ing, as well as explaining the market 
potential. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Distribution Institute, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland 15. 

American Institute of Wholesale Plumb- 
ing and Heating Supply Assns., 402 Albee 
Bldg. 1426 G St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 

American Society of Heating and Air 
Conditioning Engineers, 62. Worth St., 
New York. \ 

Distillate Burner Mfrs. Assn., E. C. 
Leach, secy., c/o Lynn Products Co., 17 
Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 
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eating - Plumbing and 


ir Conditioning NEWS — 


ON THE BEAM 


Lititorially / 


Readers say NEws is tops. How do we know? They 
told us! In a recent survey they rated the usefulness 
of News Editorial Features as follows . . . 





Gas-Fired Boilers and Furnaces 
Reducing Heat Gain 

Baseboard Heating Panels 

Air Conditioning Water Chillers 

Dual Temperature Hot Water Heaters 
Warm Air Heating 

Commercial Gas Piping 

Year Round Air Conditioning Units 


Articles 





Your Plumbing Problems 

New Equipment and Materials 
News from the Nation's Capital 
Air Conditioning Clinic 

New Catalog 


Regular 

Monthly 

Depart- 
ments 





In answer to “Please check whether or 


Here's the not the general run of information in 


clincher 














NEWS is of help to you in your work”... 





NEws Editors and Contributors combine editorial 
know-how with practical engineering experience to 
analyze today’s rapid developments . . . strip them of 
their extraneous technicalities . . . and present facts 
in practical, usable form for readers to apply directly 
to their daily problems of design and installation. 


The result: intense readership by the largest, 
“buying-est” group of contractors and wholesalers in 
the heating, plumbing and air conditioning fields. 


ON THE TARGET 


Crnculation- wise! 


Under contract with the News, the Marketing 
Services Division of Dun & Bradstreet makes a con- 
tinuing check of its nation-wide records to identify 
and evaluate the contractors and wholesalers in the 
heating, plumbing and air conditioning fields. 


Two requirements have been set up to screen the 
more than 60,000 firms in the field. To be eligible 
to receive the NEws, the contractor or wholesaler 
must meet both of the following qualifications: 


1. The firm must be in a business directly identified 
by one of the Standard Industrial Classifications 
(sic) covering Heating, Plumbing and/or Air Con- 
ditioning contracting or wholesaling. 


2. The firm must also meet financial qualifications as 
follows: A Contractor must have a Dun & Bradstreet 
Net Worth Rating of from $5,000 to $1,000,000 
plus. A Wholesaler must have a Dun & Bradstreet 
Net Worth Rating of $20,000 to $1,000,000 plus. 


The Plan is effective because it locates and evaluates 
the worthwhile Contractors and Wholesalers in the 
field—your best customers. . . 


comprehensive because it covers every segment of 
the Market—the firms doing the bulk of the busi- 
ness... 


reliable because it uses the services of an impartial 
outside organization to screen the wholesalers and 
contractors in the field... 


economical because it delivers the largest and most 
effective circulation in the field—30,378 Contractors 
and 3,044 Wholesalers to make News your best 
advertising buy! 


Published by the Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Mechanical Contractors Assn. of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Suite 1843, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manu- 
facturers, 608 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

National Assn. of Plumbing Contractors, 
1016 20th St., Washington, D.C. 

National Assn. of Sheet Metal Distribu- 
tors, 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3. 

National Heating and Airconditioning 
Wholesalers, Inc. 1200 W. Sth Ave., 
Columbus 12, O. 

National Supply Assn. of America, 185 
Devonshire St., Boston 10. 


National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Assn., 640 Engineers Bldg., 
Cleveland 14. 

Oil Heat Institute of America, Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

Plumbing Fixture Mfrs. Assn., 1145 19th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors’ National Assn., Inc., 170 Division 
St., Elgin, Ill. 

Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 
Ave., Chicago 1. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





© ABD 


Air Conditioning & Petteeentien News, 450 
W. Fort St., Detroit 26. Published by Business 
News Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Editor: P. B. 
eget Subscription, $6. Trim size, 11x15%,. 

Type page, 10!4xl4. 5 cols., 2’. Published 

onday. Forms close 12 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 20,013; gross, 21,112. Dealers 
and distributors, 9,559; mfrs., 4,872; service 
_ engineering firms, 4,441; others, 1,678. 
ates— 


Times 2 in. 30 in. 60 in. 
1 $14.00 $12.00 $11.00 

13 13.00 11.00 9.50 
26 45 00 10.50 8.75 
1.00 9.75 8.50 


52 
4A colors, sliding scale; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


G&» 


Air Conditioning Heating and Ventilating. 93 
Worth St., New York B. Published by The 
Industrial Press: Est. 1904. Editor: Clifford 
Strock. a tion, $3. Trim size, 8'/x1ll4. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. 
Forms close "Oth, Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 16,089; gross, 17. 021. Paid, 
11,981. Engineers and architects, 2,326; con- 
tractors, 4,419; utilities, 446; industrial firms, 
2 buildings, 1,173; govt., 1,235; mfrs., 
1,452; dealers and wholesalers, 648; others, 





1 982. no Boge 2% P Vp P y 

mes a ‘a e 

ae aets ensts | $374 
6 $40.00 "29000 18780 130.00 
12 285.00 22667 170.00 125.00 


4A colors, $60; bleed, $25. 
ses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 313. 


© D 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. Cov- 
ers residential air conditioning, warm air 
coeting and sheet metal contracting. Est. 
1864. Editor: Clyde M. Barnes. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8!/4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published ‘sth Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 10, 879; gross, 11,608. Contrac- 
tors, dealers, journeymen, 8,588; wholesalers, 
750; mfrs. and reps., 1,004; public utilities, 35; 
pemiencace em lio. ‘soe oe Rates 

page, pages, pages 
18 pages, $230; 24 pages, $2 
4A colors, ; color in special positions, 
$100; bleed, 10%; half page, 15% additional 
on total billing. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 306-7. 


American Engineer, 2029 K St., 
6, D. C. Published by National vanagg 4 of 
Professional Engineers. Est. 1935. Editor: Ke 
neth E. Trombley. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2:4. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation gross, 42,305. Registered 
engineers, 35,341; engineers in training, 3,662; 
others, 2,015. Rates— 








Washington 


Times 1 4) e % Pa Yn Pa V3 Pi 
1 = $450.00 $330 69 $os0 0.00 $160.00 bo 
6 430.00 315.0) 
12 410.00 300. 00 230. 00 160. 00 
4A--colors, $150; bleed, $40. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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California Plumbing Contractor, 785 Market 
t., San Francisco 3. Published by Associated 
Plumbing Contractors of Cal. Est. 1948. Edi- 
tor: J. D. Mack. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,831. 
_— iP 2h P 
imes age ‘a Vp P. 

$155 0 $105.00 bo 
7 ao 65.00 
130.00 130. 00 75, iy 50.00 

Red, $50; bleed, $15. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 


Contractor The. Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York 17. Published by Walther 
Publishing Associates, Inc. Est. 1954. Editor: 
Seth Shepard. Trim size, 1]xl5. Type page, 
101/4x14; cols., 2'’. Published Ist and 15th. 
Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 21,404; gross, 27,747. Plumbing, 
heating & air A ag contractors, 19,183; 
wholesalers, 2,446. ae per om 








Times 70 ® in. oO Jap. &o5" 
1 $12.00 315. 00 $20.00 $25.00 
12 = 00 - = 13.00 18.00 


24 9.50 12.00 16.00 
4A colors, $100; oie, 03150; bleed, 10%. 





Domestic om oe Ie 1801 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
a 16. Published by Domestic Engineering 
Co. Est. 1889. Editor: James Purnell. g 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/2x1l!/,. Type 
2 and 3 cols. Published monthly. 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 18,933; gross, 20,567. Plumbing, 
air conditioning and heating contractors, 
11,372; wholesalers and their salesmen, 3,648; 
engineers and architects, 253; mfrs., agents 
& salesmen, 2,229; others, 1,236. Rates— 


Ti 1B 2, P i 
i $625 bo ‘its ‘$8086 ‘e080 b0 


12 135 0 368, 00 390. 60 S18. 0 
Standard colors, $110; matched colors, $165; 
bleed, sliding scale. 

For additional data see page 299. 


ubscrip- 
ge, 7x10; 
orms close 





Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 1801 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Published by Do- 
mestic Engineering Co. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion, $12.50. Trim size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 
7x10 with standard heading. Published an- 
ey Dec. 31. Forms close Oct. 15. Mid-Year 
Supplement published June 30. Forms close 
pril 12. Catalog reprint and other services 
available year around. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1956 edition 5,718; gross, 
6,300. Controlled, 1,525. 

Regular black ‘and white rates—Annual 
Edition, 12 page, $195; Bo ge a 2 pages, 
oe 7 pages, ee 4 nit. 1,125; 8 Rees 


hey ages, $2, 
pod 24 yon $3 80 ‘Furnished 
insert”’ poo on request. Mid-Year Supple- 


ment available only to users of ee di- 
tion. Rates on request. Write for specification 
sheet before preparing cuts. 

$30. bl onset om silo, additional pages same color, 


ae a itional data see page 311. 


Electric Heat and Air Conditioning, 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. Published by eating Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: popes Gray, 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 814xll14. Type 

page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi- 
monthly. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 





Rates— 
Times 1 rage 
1 . 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 8,103; gross, 
8. 


2, Page Page 1/3 P 
417566 $150.00 $1370 B0 

yoo «taooo «1000S B78 
Red, $60; bleed. $25. 





Florida Plumbing & Heating Contractor, P.O. 
Box 562, Lakeland. Est. 1940. Editor: F. D. 
Wesley. Subscription, $2.50. i 9 oy 81/.x 
114. 4 e page, 7x10; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. ‘Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 1,552; gross, 


Le oe Paid, 270. Rates— h P 1h P 
imes age age age 
1 $ 95.00 # 50.00 $ 30.00 
45.00 25.00 


12 a 40.00 20.00 
4A colors, $35; Diced, no charge. 





Fueloil & Oil Heat. 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36. Published by Heating Publishers. Inc. 
Est. 1922. Editor: Robert F ige 8 Trim size, 81/4, 
xlll4. Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ABC, 9,856; gross, 13,884. Oil- 
heating equipment dealers and/or fuel oil 
dealers, distributors & employees, 7,253; ac- 
cessory mfrs. & employes, 904; wholesalers, 
jobbers & employees, 488; mfrs. & employ- 
ees, 475; others, 835. 

Circulation, BPA, 12,606; gross, 13,888. 
Dealers and dist., 9,539; mfrs., 2,559; others, 


a eS ah P y, hy P 

imes age age e 

1 ‘$360.00 $268. bo 418% $160 00 
6 320.00 0.00 "128.00 
12 so sizoo tes) «148.00 


4A red or green, $75; bleed, $30. 





Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, 
N. J. Published by. Oildom Pub. Co. Est. 1935. 
Editor: Howard Barnard. Trim size, 814x111. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 12,011; gross, 13,367 Fuel oil 
& heating dealers, sm ; bulk fuel oil dealers 
& distributors, 456; mfrs., 332; wholesale heat- 
ing supply dealers, 879; aon, 136. Rates— 
Times nage 2% P Page Vv, Page 
1 $300.00 Rete “frsto | “$28 %6 
6 0.00 200.00 150.00 105.00 
12 os. 00 175.00 125.00 95.00 
Red, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Gas Heat, 2 W. 45th St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by Heating Publishers, Inc. Est. 1950. 
Editor: . E. Coburn. Trim size, 8!/4x111,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 11,725; gross, 12,807. Dealers 


a dist., 1 9,543; 7 Pa maf ea Rates— Vy P 

imes a e e age 

1 $320.00 Sag 0 gies 0 ‘$142.00 
6 00 00 115.00 
12 30-00 tn00 «120.00. 10.00 


4A red, green, blue, $65; bleed, $30. 
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Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor, 92 
Martling Ave., Tarrytown, N. Y. Published 
by E. A. Scott Pub. Corp. Est. 1874. Sub., 
$4. Adv. page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
ox Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 11,651; gross, 13,153. Paid, 
6,671. Warm air heating, air conditioning, 
sheet metal contractors and dealers, 9,141; 





wholesalers, 696; mfrs., 769; others, 917. 

lee 2h P Vp P. Vy P. 

limes a age age 
1 $385.00 $315.00 bo $230.00 $190.00 
6  *3ae.00 185.00 150.00 
12 S00 aaboo«dteS0 «da 00 


4A colors, $80; bleed, 10%. 





Heating and wig 7 gall Merchandiser, 117U 
Broadway, New York Published by the 
Master Plumber. Est. 1980. Editor: Herman G. 
Lustfield. Type page, 7xl0. Published alter- 
nate months, Feb. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 48, 176; gross, 51,000 Plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning contractors, 
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DON’T LET YOUR 
PLUMBING- 
HEATING-COOLING 

CATALOGS 
WIND-UP HERE! 








Many of them will . . . if they’re mailed out . . . no mat- 
ter how accurate the mailing list. Engineers, wholesalers 
and large contractors (the people who need your specifi- 
cations most) simply don’t have room for filing the many 
catalogs mailed to them every year. 


They do keep — and use — the prefiled catalog direc- 


tories they buy. Virtually every important wholesaler, . 


engineer and large contractor who specifies or buys 
plumbing, heating and cooling equipment has Domestic 
Engineering Catalog Directory within easy reach. And 
they use it regularly . . . many for as long as 35 years. 
Because your catalog in Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory is permanently bound into the proper product 
section, it will never be discarded, lost or thrown away. 
Your catalog is always available when placed in Do- 
mestic Engineering Catalog Directory. 

Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory is organized 
into conveniently sequenced and cross-referenced sections 
— manufacturers’ catalogs — product and equipment 
classified listings — technical and engineering data — 
trade name listings — and manufacturers’ name and ad- 
dress section. Advertisers are bold faced wherever their 
name or the name of their product appears. Whenever 
a user of Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory is 
looking for your product, whether by product, trade or 
company name, he can instantly find your product cata- 
log. Thumb indexes to every section make Domestic En- 
gineering Catalog Directory easy to use. 


All recipients of Domestic Engineering Catalog Di- 
rectory are carefully classified to provide you with 
distribution of your catalog to the best possible buy- 
ers, sellers and specifiers of your product. 


Currently Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory 
is being distributed to approximately 2,900 plumbing 
and heating wholesalers, 1,100 consulting and spec- 
ifying engineers, 1,300 large contractors and 360 in- 
dustrial plants, government agencies and similar spe- 
cial users — virtually complete coverage of the im- 
portant purchasing and specifying people. 


Nowhere else can consulting and specifying engi- 
neers, wholesalers and large contractors find so com- 
plete a source of supply and specification reference 
data on plumbing — heating — cooling .. . and find 
it when they want it . . . as in Domestic Engineering 
Catalog Directory. 









1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
“CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY”’ 
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38,351; plumbing and heating wholesalers, 
4,944; architects and engineers, 3,180; genl. 
contractors, 1,239; refrigeration parts whole- 
salers, 556. “™ 


Times 2/, Pr 
1 $230 t0 4450-00 a 


ie 600.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 10%." 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


® @ 


Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning. 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 
Keeney Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Editor: Robert 
W. Roose. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81x 
11144. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 3rd. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 17,384; gross, 18,269. Engineers 
and architects, 2,367; contractors, 4,299; fed- 
eral, state and city, 862; utilties, 507; indus- 
trial, 2,571; buildings, 1,337; mfrs. and at 
agents, and employees, 3,483; design en 
neers, 1,402; wholesalers, 725; dealers, 200; 
others, cs 

Rates 1 page, $520; 6 pa $410; 12 
pages, pages, $340; 2 gs es, $325. 
4A p> Teng hog extra r color for first page 
or fraction thereof. All other colors ond color 
in special positions $100 extra per color for 
one page or fraciion; bleed, 10%; half pages, 
15% add'l on total billing. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 302-3. 


PA 
Heating, Plumbing & Air eistesiianas News, 
93 Worth St., New York 13. Published by The 
Industrial Press. Est. 1950. Editor: Clifford 
Strock. Trim size, 114xll14. Adv. page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. iG gency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 36,156; gross, 37,666. Contrac- 
tors and dealers, 30,378; wholesalers and 
distributors, 3,044; manufacturers’ agents, 
a .. 892; engines’. 997. ery page, 

pages, pages. ges, 
$400. Less than * page, $660. = 


Vz Page 
$250. op 











A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 


SNIPS 


Periodical 


WE vaL | 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


BIBLE of SHEET 
METAL INDUSTRY 





@ Published hiy for r ible firms who 
contract work = "i sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air air ditioning, 





automatic oil, — and gas heat. 


@ Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 


@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 


14,000 eager yers, anxious - learn about 
products they can use or instal 
@ Used each month by eam 300 pr i 





4A red, $75; other 4A colors, $100; bleed, $50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 309. 





Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide, 
62 Worth St., New York 13. Published by 
American Society of Heating & Air Condi- 
mening eo _e Est. 1922. Price $12. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 41/2x7)/; eed an- 
nually. Forms clese Nov. 4. gency dis- 
counts. 15-0. Circulation, sworn, ie 807; gross, 


Rates—1 Pag ge (only unit sold) $330; 2 
pages, $595; 6 pages, $1,225; 8 pages, $1,485; 
dditional pages, $185; 10% discount on 2- 
year contract. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





P 


Home Comforts Wholesaler, 25 E. 10th St., 
New York 3. Published by Heatherton Pub. 
Co. Est. 1945. Editor: Leslie N. Heatherton. 
Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 

cols. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,489; gross, 5,000. Plumbing 
and heating supply houses, warm air and 
air conditioning wholesalers, heating whole- 
a bs —— th P y 
imes ‘a age age e 

bo i $1 90.0 


Lee | 
—_ 





l i oy 00 20.00 
6 0.00 110.00 80.00 
12 190. 00 130. 00 90.00 70.00 


4A colors, $75, bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Illinois Master Plumber. 176 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3. Published by Illinois Master 
Plumbers Assn. Est. 1915. Editor: M. ay ek 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 634x10. Typ 

page, S!/ox8l/,; 2 —-.. 25/g.. Published 1 th. 





Forms close 5th. ency discounts, none. 
Circulation, em, i 00. Paid , 1,250. Rates— 
Times Page " Vp Page 

1 ; 45.00 $ 25.00 
12 35.00 20.00 
EPA Ooo 


Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning, 92 Martling Ave., Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Published by Scott- Choate Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1881. Editor: R. G. Bookhout. Trim size, 11!4x 
1144. Adv. page, 7x10. Published 2nd. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 25,446; gross, 27,526. Plumbing, 
heating and air conditioning contractors, 
22,358; wholesalers, 1,864; others, 1,136. Rates 


Times 1Page %,P Yy Page 1/2 Page 
1 $550.00 $440. to $325.00 $275.00 
6 470.00 380.00 275.00 235.00 
12 430.00 335.00 240.00 200.00 


4A colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 
Also sold in combination with Plumbing- 
Heating-Air Conditioning Wholesaler. 





Ladle, The, 61 Broadway, New York 6. Pub- 
lished by The Ladle, Inc. for the New York 
State Assn. of Master Plumbers. Est. 1925. 
Editor: Ray Lewis. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8\/xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 5th except Feb., July, Sept. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ee. sworn, 5,294; gross, 5,416. Paid, 733. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page Y, Page Vy Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 140.00 90.00 55.00 


9 130.00 85.00 50.00 
4K colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





suppliers who know their market well. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ Janvery Annual — Winter Market Issue 
@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issue 

Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 


of Work Done by Readers, Gladly Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill 
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Master Catalog of Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration, 812 Huron Road, Cleveland 15. 
Published by Industrial Publishing Corp. Edi- 
tor: T. T. Quinn. Controlled. Trim size, 81/, x 
ll. Type page, 7 x 10. Published biennially. 
Next issue, March, 1959. Forms close Jan. 11, 
1959. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, based 
on circulation of 12,000—1 page, $425; 2 
Prserts $780; 4 pages, ‘$i, 280; 8 pages, $2,190. 
erts, printed by advertiser—2 pages, $485; 
pages, $795; 8 pages, $1,195; 12 pages, 
$1, 620; 16 pages, $1,9 
4K colors, $100; bleed 975. 





Master Plumber & Heating Contractor, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. Published by 
The Master Plumber. Est. 193:. Editor: Her- 


man G. Lustfield. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 

8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 

lished Sth. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. it eo sworn, 11,205 

gross, ll, 569. Paid, 6, a — 

Times 1 Page 2, P e YY, e 1/3; Page 
r= geno | #20080 “B60. 00 $125 0g 

O08. 00 175.00 145. 

200.00 160.00 125. 00 100. 00 


: 12 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $25. 





Mechanical Contractor, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Published by Mechanical Con: 
tractors Assn. of America, Inc. Est. 1894. Edi- 
tor: A. M. Walsh. Subscription, $2. Trim pe. 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,093; gross, 


Rates— P y th P 

imes age 

1 $160.00 48% 00 ¢ 95, 85 bp 
6 140.0 
12 130-00 180 0.0 


4A colors, $60; bleed $40 eh iinidaatey 
discounts. 





Merchandising and Domestic Engineering 
News, 118 Cedar St., Albuquerque, 

M. Published by Associated Plumbing Con- 
tractors of N. M. Est. 1953. Editor: John Peke. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published = 
Forms close 15th. A ency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 1,325; gross 1,500. Paid, 872. 


Times 1P 2 P YpPage 1/3 P. 

imes age age 

1 $8000 $6000 ¢ $0 0.00 $45 45, bp 
6 7.0)” $8.00 
12 gon 80100 «4000-38-00 


44 colors, $50. 





National Plumbing & Heating Supply News, 
185 Devonshire St., Boston 10, ass. Pub- 
lished by Natl. a gy Assn. of America. 
Est. 1948. Editor: Ldakawer. Controlled. 
Trim size, 634x10. Type page, Srex8% 2 —-. 
212. Published bi-month y, Jan. it’ Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency Riscress, 15-2. Cir- 
culation sabe 2,390; ores 2,412. Rates— 
Times Page Page 14, Page 
i s125 0.00 % 72.00 $ 42.00 





New England 8 ipment Dealer, 116 Great 
Plain Ave., Needham 92, Mass. Published by 
Publication Associates. Est. 1947. Editor: Guy 
G. Smith. Controlled. Trim size 81/4gx1ll/y. 
Type page, 7x10; 5 cols., 1%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency dicounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn 7,467; orem, 7,830. Rates— 


Times Page \/, If, Page 
1 $195.00 $1866 $ 65.00 
180.00 60.00 

170.00 98.00 55.00 


12 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 314. 





Plumbing & Heating Business. 130 E. 59th St., 
New York 22. Published by Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Editor: John Carlson. 
Trim size, 81/2x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
21/4. Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. : 

Circulation, 26,631; gross, 28,208. Plumbing 
and heating contractors, 21,713; plumbing and 
heating wholesalers, 2,869; plumbing and 
heating mfrs., 987; cng 472. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 

1 $550. %o ‘$4800 ‘$330.00 $ 
6 00 2.00 264.00 183.34 

12 440. 00 30 67 242.00 176.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 301. 


Plumbing - Heating - Air - PRP a Whole - 
saler, 92 Martling Ave., Tarrytown, N._Y. 
Published by Bookhout- Choate-Scott, Inc. Est. 
1946. Editor: R. G. Bookhout. Trim size, 1114x 
1144. Ty page, 10'/xl0. Adv. unit, 7x10. 
Publishec 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,707; gross, 17,345, Execu- 
tives, 6,300; salesmen, 8,015; mfrs., their 
execs. and salesmen, 510; mfrs’. agents, 757. 
jan 1s 2, P Vp P Vf P. 
imes ‘a lage 2 Page age 

‘00 $355.00 $ 





1 $445 $235. a 210.00 
6 385.00 310 00 "500.0 180.00 
12 345.06 275.00 180. 60 160.00 


King size page, $445; 12‘ pages, $345. 

4A colors, $90; bleed, 10% 

Sold in combination with Journal of Plumb- 
ing, Heating & Air Conditioning. 
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SPACE BUYERS’ Digest oh Fock 


BPA Bga 


oe ee ee 


ocjw 


CONCERNING » 


Fact No. MARKET SERVED 


The design and manufacture of Original Equipment, 
and the design, installation and operation of systems for 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Piping, Plumb- 
ing and related services in Larce Buttpincs such as 
industrial plants ... hospitals... hotels... schools... 
churches ... institutions ... theatres... gov't buildings 
... stores... office buildings ... TV studios, etc. 





Fact No.2 TYPICAL EQUIPMENT SOLD 


Air Conditioning Systems 
Air Diffusers, Grilles 
Bearings, Pillow Blocks 
Belting, Pulleys 
Blowers, Fans 
Boilers 

Burners 

Coils 

Compressors 
Condensers 

Controls 

Cooling Towers 
Couplings 
Dehumidifiers 
Drying Systems 
Ducts, Fittings 

Dust Collectors 
Electric Motors 
Filters 

Furnaces 

Gages 

Heat Exchangers 
Heating Surface 
Heating Systems 
Hoods, Exhaust 





Humidifiers 

Instruments 

Insulation 

Pipe and Fittings 

Pipe Benders 

Pumps 

Radiators, Convectors 

Refrigerants 

Sheet Metal 

Spray Nozzles 

Stokers 

Strainers 

Switches 

Tanks 

Tools, Hand and Power 

Traps 

Tubing 

Unit Coolers, Heaters 

Valves 

Ventilators 

Vibration Isolation 

Water Treatment Systems 

Welding Equipment 
and many others. 


—for New Buildings, as well as for mod- 
dernization, maintenance and repair. 


Fact No.3 


SIZE OF MARKET 








VALUE OF EQUIPMENT Actual 1956 Estimated 1957 
For NEW CONSTRUCTION | $1,699,500,000.00 | $1,795,500,000.00 
For MAINTENANCE, ETC. 424,875,000.00 448,875,000.00 





TOTAL | $2,124,375,000.00 | $2,244,375,000.00 























Fact No.4 BREAKDOWN OF COVERAGE 


ACH&vV is edited to serve the specific needs of the fol- 
lowing Engineers who are responsible for specifying 
and purchasing this vast amount of equipment: 


Engineers with equipment manufacturers engaged in 
equipment design ... also engineers engaged in systems 
design, employed by consulting engineers, architects, 
mechanical contractors, gov't agencies, industrial firms, 
and others. 





Engineers engaged in installing or servicing, employed 
by contractors or service organizations such as public 
utilities. 

Engineers engaged in operation, employed by large 
buildings such as hotels, chain stores, hospitals, plants, 
etc. 


... in short, the average working engineer (as distinct 
from the research man or specialist) who is eager for 
usable information which he can apply in his daily work. 


Feet No.5 EDITORIAL APPEAL 


ACH&V is edited particularly for men interested in 
results, who need a technical publication to help them 
in their daily work with information presented in a 
crisp, usable manner. ACH&V brings to them articles 
on the best current design practice .. . details on new 
equipment and materials...important news and trends 
. .. handy tables, time-saving charts, data sheets . . . 
reference sections by the best men in the field. This 
practical editorial fare appeals to the industry’s top 
engineers —the specifying and buying authorities of pri- 
mary importance to ACH&V’s advertisers. 


Fact No.6 QUALITY CIRCULATION 


Continuing research not only finds the Market, it also 
pinpoints the buying influences in it. ACH&V’s circula- 
tion is then carefully developed to conform to these 
research findings...to penetrate deeply into the Market 
with coverage of ... 


2,326 Consulting Engineers 
4,419 Contractors 
1,235 Gov't Engineers 

446 Public Utilities 
2,485 Industrial Engineers 


1,173 Building Engineers 

1,452 Manufacturers 

1,280 Manufacturers’ Agents 
648 Wholesalers, Dealers 
702 Educational Inst. 


museum 16,166 


Renewal Percentage 68.37% 


Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning, Ventilating, Sheet Metal Working 











H&PE 
helps you 


sell 


CANADA! 


In 1957, Canada’s engineering, 
industrial, commercial, institu- 
tional and residential construc- 
tion contracts are expected to 
total a whopping $6,374 million! 
According to the authoritative 
Financial Post, the estimate of 
100,000 new homes this year will 
become a reality. 

Add to this the sales potential 
from modernization in many of 
Canada’s nearly 4,000,000 dwell- 
ings (43% are without central 
heating) and the Canadian 
plumbing, heating and air-condi- 
tioning market becomes tremen- 
dous! 


This big market means big sales 
for U. S. manufacturers! 
Canada's booming construction 
industry gives greater-than-ever 
opportunities to Canadian heat- 
ing, plumbing and air-condition- 
ing contractors—plus an equally 
profitable market for imports of 
U.S. heating, plumbing and air- 
conditioning products! 


Here’s how to be sure to get your 
share of sales in Canada! Adver- 
tise in HEATING and PLUMBING 
ENGINEER, where your sales 
message reaches over 10,000 of 
Canada’s heating, plumbing and 
air-conditioning contractors, and 
all the architects and consulting 
engineers in the field. 


* 


Heating : 


Plumbing 
Engineer 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


Reeves Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 
S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7. Published 
by John B. Reeves & Son. Est. 1920. Sub- 
aie os $3. Trim size, 8'/gxll14. Type page, 
cols., 3%. Published monthly. Forms 

close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,047; gross, 7,400. Paid, 4,981. 
Plumbing & heatin contractors, 5,245; whole- 
sale supply dealers, 766; others, 1,028. 


oN 





ates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 
i $210 i ‘38 00 ¢ 80:00 
6 70.00 
135.00 60.00 


12 190. 00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $10. 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Directory. 
See Refrigerating Industries. 


Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 
44. Published by E. C. Carter. Est. 1932. Edi- 
tor: Nick Carter. Trim size, 814xll. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 20th. 
Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,471; gross, 13,888. Contrac- 
tors and fabricators in sheet metal, warm 
air heating, air conditioning, ventilating, roof- 
ing, 12, or Mon a Pa Yh P Vy P 
imes age age , Page age 

2 $350.00 “fhezbo “fiza.b0 $ 96.25 

6 300.00 165.00 110.0 

12 275.00 151.25 101. 00 5 20 
4A = $75; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 312. 











Southern Plumbing and Heating Retailer, 5537 
Canal Blvd., New Orleans 24. Published by 
Associated Plumbing Contractors of La. Est. 
1948. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
1Sth. Forms close 25th. ency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6.043, gross, 6,231. 
fe up 2h P. \p P Vs P. 
imes a age age 
1 $165 0 $125.00 ‘$105.00 ’$ 80.00 
: 120.00 100.00 77.50 
180. 00 115.00 95.00 75.00 
Red $50; bleed, 10%. 





Southern Plumbing, Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning, 1401 Peachtree St., N. Atlanta 9. 
Published by Allen W. Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1945. Beith — Cobb. A gp Tim 
size, 8\/gx ype page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. 
Published (Sin. Fore close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,934; 
gross, 6,105. Rates— 


Times 1 Page I, Pi 1 poye 
1 $190.00 $110.00 b0 $65 60.00 
6 170.00 
12 155.00 190.00 


4A colors: red or green, $50; others, “360, 
bleed, 10%. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


CANADA 


CAB @ 


L’ Entrepreneur En Plomberie & Chauffage, 
1440 St. Catherine St., W. Montreal, Que. 
Published in French by French Commercial 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1897. Editor: R. Allaire. 
Trim size, 81/4x11Y/y. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 

cols. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,212; gross, 2,640. Plumbing 
and moaning contractors, 1,756; architects and 
engineers, 372; others, 106. Rates— 


Times 1 P 2 Yn P 1 
ps $140.00 0 bs bo 4 85.00 § 6586 M4 


12 ; 73.0 
4A colors: red, $40; others, $45; bleed, is 








@ 


2 and Plumbing Engineer, 481 nag 9 
sity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published Batt 
mm Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. yp ditor: 

. Epp. Trim size, ublished I ge, 
rel: 2 and 3 cols. Pu lished sth. orms 
close Ist. gs? discounts, 15- 

Circulation, 11,102; gross, St 891. Dealers- 
contractors, 10,346; others, 1,6 uf ogg 
Times 1 Page %Page /Y; ge ¥. 

1 $260.00 225.00 Qs 00 810990 0 

6 240.00 210.00 130.00 113.00 

12 225.00 195.00 120.00 105.00 
Standard red, $60; others, $70; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 314. 


CAB @ 


... Plumbing & Air Conditioning i. 
31 Willcocks St., Toronto 5, Ont. ——s y 
Age Pubs., Lid. Est. 1923. Editor: 

Gould. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 32. Koub: 
lished 20th. Forms close 9th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,970; gross, 8,134. Contractors, 
4,807; architects, engineers, 1,160; mfrs. and 
branches, 736; ee ag 5 es— 

Times ‘a e lage 
$5 “Sint 





1 P 
1 $245 0 My i. $106 00 Pa 
6 00. 00 170.00 130 
12 195.00 153.00 110. 0 


4A colors: red, $60; others, $70; bleed, Bo 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





(CAB 


National Plumbing & Heating Contractor, 75 
St. Clair Ave., E., Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Arthurs-Franklin Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1953. Editor: 
Bruce Proctor. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7.271; 
gross, 7,589. Contractors, 5,037; architects and 
engineers, 1,448; ners 750. * coesarge 


Times 1 Page e Y, e ¥3P 
gosto tic 0 fied i $153 60 bo 
6 205.00 00 
12 184.00 169 00 169. 00 1. OO 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15% 


Oil & Gas Heat, 31 Willcocks St., Toronto 5, 
Ont. Published by Age Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1950. 
Editor: Paul Rodney. Trim size, 8!/4x1114. 
Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
eq orms close 2nd. Agency discounts, 


15- 
eS 8,613; gross, 8,687. Oil and 1 
scope dealers and servicemen, 

fuel oil dist., 1,547; mfrs., 797; propane y~s 
665; others, 1,515. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 b6 e "$14e 65 Vz Page 





1 245.00 90.00 48.00 oe 00 
6 220.00 170.00 5.00 
12 195.00 153.00 110. 00 88. 00 


Red, $60; bleed, 15%. 





CAB 


Hal Rogers “P&H” Journal, 287 MacPherson 
Ave. Toronto 7, Ont. Published by H. A 
Rogers & Co. Ltd. Est. Editor: H. A. Rogers. 
1932. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7!/4x10\4; 
2 and 3 cols. Published monthly. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
6,470; gross, 6,529. Contractors, 4, 809; others, 
1,767. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Page 2Page 1/3 Page 
1 $190.00 $165.00 $125.00 $110.00 
6 170.00 145.00 100.00 90.00 
12 150.00 135.00 95.00 85.00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 




















Eqn DEALER 


New “KING-size” format uses 
standard 7”x10” plates and 
fractions thereof, and puts 
your ad where it is seen! 
There is NO New England cov- 
erage like EQUIPMENT 
DEALER coverage in listed 
fields. Marketing help, too. 





FIRST in its Field * FOREMOST in Response 


In This Great 


‘‘INTERLOCKED’’ MARKET 








HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
LP GAS EQUIPMENT ® APPLIANCES 


See Standard Rate & Data or 
Write: 1116 Great Plain Ave., 
Needham 92, Mass. 
Phone NEedham 3-5058 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


Dollar sales reach new record high, but 
distributors’ gross margins again fall off 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Do.ttar sALEs of industrial dis- 
tributors rose 14% during 1956 to 
reach a new record high. 

The majority of distributors, who 
viewed 1956 with considerable cau- 
tion, believe that 1957 will prove 
another good year for them. Al- 
though active industrial conditions 
and higher prices are seen as the 
chief causes of the 1956 upswing, 
distributors continued to show a 
decline in gross margins. 

Industrial distribution involves 
the performance of all functions as- 
sociated with the movement of in- 
dustrial (as contrasted with con- 
sumer) products from the places 
they are made to places where they 
are put to useful purposes. It con- 
sists of: 

e Finding, developing, selling and 
serving markets 

@ Warehousing 


® Securing, filing, packing and 
shipping orders 


® Customers’ credits, billings and 
collections. 


The industrial distributor is the 
department store for the local in- 
dustrial consumer. He carries a 
wide range of tools, supplies and 
equipment required by the indus- 
tries in his territory. He gears his 
entire service to meet local indus- 
trial requirements. 


The industrial distributor’s func- 
tion is the dual one of providing a 
stock of supplies on which manu- 
facturers can draw for immediate 
delivery and of providing ware- 
house delivery service and sales 
representation for the makers. 


Industrial users include all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe 
line operators, publice utilities, etc. 
They purchase most of their supply 
requirements from industrial dis- 
tributors, and surveys have revealed 
that 83 out of every 100 industrial 
users purchase 50% or more from 
these distributors. 


The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the 
following trade names: mill supply 
house; industrial distributor; rail- 
way, marine, mine or textile supply 
house; hardware wholesaler with an 
industrial department; iron and 
steel warehouse with a supply de- 
partment; plumbing and _ heating 
wholesaler with an industrial de- 
partment; machinery or equipment 
dealer. There are also a few special- 
ists of limited lines, such as power 
transmission equipment distributors. 

In addition to industrial distribu- 
tors, there are supplementary in- 
dustrial distributors who sell tools, 
supplies and equipment to indus- 
tries but whose industrial business 
is on limited lines and marginal or 
subordinate to their main business. 
For example, many plumbing and 
heating wholesalers, iron and steel 
warehouses, mechanical rubber 
goods specialists, hardware whole- 
salers, contractors’ equipment and 
supply houses, and ship chandlers 
are part of this group. 

It is estimated that industrial dis- 
tributors make 80% of the total 
sales to industry and the supple- 
mentary distributors obtain the re- 
mainder. 


= MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. The 
agent has a limited number of man- 
ufacturers whom he _ represents 
regularly. He has a definite territory 
and sells at prices and terms set by 
the manufacturer. Only about 15% 
of manufacturers’ agents warehouse 
merchandise. What they sell usually 
is drop-shipped by the manufactur- 
er to the wholesaler, dealer, indus- 


trial consumer or industrial distrib- 
utor. 


= LONG-RANGE TRENDS. One of the 
most serious problems confronting 
distributors is that of dwindling net 
profits. Sales analyses and handling 
of key lines are seen as possible 
solutions to this problem. 

The industry is itself participating 
in major moves to do something 
about this situation. 

The first such move is the indus- 
try (Joint National and Southern 
Industrial Distributors’ Associa- 
tions) sponsored management 
course given at Harvard in Janu- 
ary. This is an intensive three-week 
course taken by distributor execu- 
tives which covers all phases of a 
company’s. operations—selecting, 
training and compensation of sales- 
men, warehouse layout, financing, 
pricing policies, advertising and 
promotion, cost control, etc. 

The second move approaches the 
same problem from another angle. 
A management consultant organiza- 
tion has been retained to analyze 
the operations of 32 companies. This 
is by way of being a management 
audit to determine the state or level 
of management proficiency as cur- 
rently practiced by the industry. 
This is a diagnosis which the in- 
dustry is underwriting to find out 
the strong and weak points in its 
own “shop.” 

While the industrial or mill sup- 
ply distributor is the best known 
among distributors of industrial 
products, wholesale concerns in the 
following fields also sell to the in- 
dustrial market: 

Automotive supplies; industrial 
chemicals and explosives; paints and 
varnishes; electric goods; hardware; 
lumber and construction materials; 
construction machinery and equip- 
ment; industrial machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies; transportation 


How Distributors View 1957 


This Percent of Distributors: 
3° 


Estimate 1957 Sales Will Be: 


sd ees 15 to 25% 

ERS it 10 to 14% iy 
OR Meee ras tee lto 9% 

fe Sean de Same as 1956 

prone ieee lto 9% Below 
Pe ert re uae ee 10 to 15% 1956 


Don't Know 
Source: Industrial Distribution 
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supplies; machine tools; materials 


handling equipment. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total sales in 1956 rose to $4.5 bil- 
lion, an increase of 14% over the 
previous year, to reach a figure 
higher than the 1951 record of $4.1 
billion. 

Inventories at year-end were 
8.7% higher than on Dec. 31, 1955, 
accounts receivable had increased 
7.5% and there were 4.8% more em- 
ployees in the field. 

The total number of salesmen in- 
creased 3.8% during the year and 
the average sales per salesman 
jumped 9.9%, the two factors re- 
sulting in an average dollar sales 
per salesman of $232,639. Gross 
margin dropped to 22.8% from 
23.4% in 1955. 

Regionally, Middle Atlantic dis- 
tributors recorded the largest sales 
gains in the nation, 18.6%; they 
were closely followed by the New 
England area, which scored a 17.8% 
increase. Even the lowest gain, that 
registered by the East South Cen- 
tral region, was 8.6% for the year. 

The nine regions of continental 

United States, according to individ- 
ual distributors’ reports, showed the 
following percentage gains for 1956 
over the previous year’s sales fig- 
ures: 
New England ............ 
Middle Atlantic ...... 
South Atlantic .......... 
East North Central . 
East South Central . 
West North Central 
West South acres 


Mountain ............ 
Pacific 





Source: Industrial Distribution 


Estimated sales of industrial dis- 
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tributors in recent years are as fol- 
lows: 


..-.-44, 100,000,000 
..... 3,800,000,000 

.. 3,904,000,000 
. 3,436,000,000 
3,954,000,000 





Source: Industrial Distribution 


Here is a comparison of the range 
of industrial distributors’ dollar 
sales increases and decreases be- 
tween 1955 and 1956: 


Increase or Decrease Percentage of Firms 


In Sales Reporting 

955 195) 

40.1 to 50% 6.3 4.0 

30.1 to 40% 4.2 7.0 

20.1 to 30% 8.4 19.0 

10.1 to 20% 8.4 29.0 

0.1 to 10% 8.4 25.0 

— 0.1 to —10% 3.5 10.0 

—i0.1 to —20% 8 5.0 
—20.1 to —50% 





Source: Industrial Distribution 


In turnover (ratio of inventories 
to cost of goods sold), distributors 
nationally showed a 7.1% improve- 
ment, rising from 4.2-in 1955 to 4.5 
times in 1956. Middle Atlantic, East 
and West South Central distributors 
showed turnover improvements 
over the 10% mark. 

Net operating profit dropped from 
5.6% of sales in 1951 to 2.7% in 
1954. The relatively lower operating 
expense ratio in 1955 brought some 
slight improvement in operating 
profit to 3.4 for the year. After Fed- 
eral taxes, income also rose from 1.2 
to 1.9% of sales. The absolute level 
is still considered too low to allow 
for growth and progress. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The general industrial buying 
pattern goes something like this: 

For heavy engineered installa- 
tions where total unit sales are 


Compiled by Industrio! Distribution 
195! 953 1954 1956 









large, the manufacturer may find it 
advantageous to perform all the 
functions himself. His customers ex- 
pect and in many cases require 
special engineering service, and the 
use of specially-trained salesmen is 
the only way he can capture the 
market. In addition, the products 
may be ordered long in advance of 
need and production can thus be 
customized. Advance stocks do not 
need to be stored, since on-the-spot 
delivery is neither expected nor re- 
quired by his customers. 

In such a situation there is little 
need for an industrial distributor. 


But the picture is different for 
manufacturers of standardized 
products. Included in this category 
are light machine tools and other 
forms of accessory equipment; per- 
ishable production tools, and a long 
list of maintenance items and in- 
dustrial supplies. 

Industrial buyers are in the habit 
of purchasing items of this nature 
on a day-to-day basis. The manu- 
facturers of these lines must thus 
provide for their production in ad- 
vance of orders, for storage close to 
point of demand and for spot de- 
liveries. Some manufacturers still 
prefer to sell direct to industrial 
buyers through their own _ sales 
forces and to maintain stocks in 
their own warehouses. 

There is, however, an increasing 
tendency for the manufacturers of 
such more or less standardized in- 
dustrial products to make use of 
local industrial distributors. 


In two separate spot checks con- 
ducted during 1955, industrial dis- 
tributors revealed that both large 
and small customers were buying 
more and more on a “hand-to- 
mouth” basis, with the exception of 
a few large customers who had 
sufficient space to stock items. 


= Buyinc pATTerns. More than half 
of the industries surveyed give 40% 
to 50% of their business to only one 
distributor. Here is how buyers dis- 
tribute the largest share of their 
business in plants of all sizes: 


24.4% of buyers gave one distributor from 1 
to 19% of their business. 

23.4% gave one distributor from 20 to 29% of 
their business. 

12.7% gave one distributor from 30 to 39% 
of their business. 

8.7% gave one distributor from 40 to 49% 
of their business. 

16.4% gave one distributor from 50 to 59% 
of their business. 

4.8% gave one distributor from 60 to 69% 
of their business. 

6.7% gave one distributor from 70 to 79% 
of their business. 

2.9% gave one distributor 90% or more cf 
their business. 





A distributor may be called a 
“chief supplier” if he receives from 











40% to 50% of the business of an 
industrial buyer. Reliance on the 
“chief supplier” is concentrated in 
the small plants. 

The buyer in the medium-sized 
plant does between 30 and 40% of 
his total distributor business with a 
chief supplier, and in a large plant 
between 20 and 30%. 

The average industrial buyer 
gives between 20% and 30% of his 
total distributor business to a single 
distributor. 

The average industrial 
deals with 14.2 distributors. 


buyer 


= TYPES OF DISTRIBUTORS. There are 
essentially four types of distributor 
organizations operating successfully 
in the industrial supply field. Each 
is important and fulfills a special 
function. The four types are: 


m= GENERAL LINE DISTRIBUTOR. One 
whose entire organization — pur- 
chasing, sales, service and finance — 
is geared to stock, sell and give 
service on all industrial supplies 
used in his trading area. 


= DEPARTMENTALIZED DISTRIBUTOR. A 
compromise between a general line 
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house and a specialized distributor. 
The departmentalized distributor 
carries a broad line, but selling and 
other phases of operations are de- 
partmentalized to achieve the bene- 
fits of specialized effort. 


= SELECTED LINES DISTRIBUTOR. He 
restricts the number of lines he 
stocks and sells. He stocks com- 
pletely and concentrates his sales 
effort on all of a relatively narrow 
range of industrial supply and 
equipment items. 


= SPECIALIZED DISTRIBUTOR. He gears 
his stock, organizational setup and 























































selling effort to the distribution of 
one or two broad lines and kindred 


51 Industrial Products by Plant Size items. His specialties imply inten- 























































































































sive technical knowledge of the line 
In Plants In Plants In Plants li handled. pi broad f 
PRODUCT Employing Employing Employing bigs ames _ — - — wit 
250and Under 25110500  500andOver  ‘miliarity with the applications and 
This Distrib- This Distrib- This Distrib- use of the products in his trading 
%of utors %of utors Woof utors area. 
Plants Get, Plants Get Plants Get Sources: Industrial Distribution; 
Buy This% Buy This% Buy This% leihssteldl Sbashonl US. B in 
from of$ from of $ from of $ naustrra arketing; Uw. Dured 
Distrib- Pur- Distrib- Pur- Distrib- Pur- of the Census. 
utors chases utors chases utors chases 
Abrasives: — -Comted / 2. 82 99.2 93 95.9 75 56.5 
Bars — Sheets & Shapes —.....----------------- 58 26.4 72 3133 62 14.8 
Bearings — Anti-Friction 80 81.2 83 15.1 70 53.3 
Bearings — Plain 85 58.8 78 43.8 67 27.1 ASSOCIATIONS 
Belts — Conveyor 81 68.5 80 39.6 55 88.7 : Stine 
Belts — Transmission (except V) 87 67.7 76 769 65 61.0 eoaek yt maa ™ 
Belts — V a ae Re 6645.6 Central States Industrial Distributors 
Bolts & Nuts oe ee ee ee ae Assn., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Brushes & Brooms os. 4 ee US US National Industrial Distributors Assn., 
Casters 100 100 90 63.1 93 96.5 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3. 
Chains... 92 65.0 87 85.3 80 31.6 Southern Industrial Distributors Assn., 
—— ceeeeeeeeeeeeeseceneeecssceceneeeeescnnencccosssssosans - - sg . - 1626 Fulton Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
ordage F ; 42. pe 
Drills — Twist — 93 90:2 --100 . 100 96 94.1 
Fans, Blowers, Heaters 75 84.9 74 31.6 44 25.1 
Files 100 100 100 100 97 95.3 
Hand Tools — Mechanics & Machinists —... 98 99.9 97 96.8 97 99.8 PUBLICATIONS 
PECIAT RR 205 eS se Fie a panels Bete 95 97.1 96 97.8 90 77.9 ° . . 
Cie ee oe ee Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
OS RES 2 ES Se PMMA i es.) A/c 2 ieee | aes «0s Siem Mea 6 YY figures shown are for the six-month 
Hose _. ae CS: a a: Le aS period ended Dec. 31, 1956 
oo 97 96.6 92 98.1 83 59.1 
Lamps — Incandescent & Fluorescent -.... 77 50.0 79 70.8 80 58.5 
Light Machine Tools es 95 77.3 94 96.5 85 63.2 
Machine Tool Accessories 91 713 88 964 65 61.5 C ABC) AD 
Motors 54 48.5 58 61.3 4] 29.5 Industrial Distribution, 330 W. 42nd St., N 
Oils & Greases So: S41... 50° 87. 1? York 36 Published by McGraw-Hil gg 
Packing % 318 70 ‘ey 82 «(SLA igh ag gg: Bg rg toe 
Paint 44 8.2 48 18.1 37 15.0 Subscri tion. yo be ae nig va Eee 
Painting Equipment & Supplies —____ O° Be 7% 729 52. 5 og nya eg ad Mang Pog 9g eee apie 
Oe as 89 287 81 489 79 202 na aah Doman theedag aah Protons 
GREE Ce aOR et eet nome ee Ce 33.5 93 33.3 81 88.3 privenagpa a yg pen ng Maibriot refer- 
Pumps eae be eae Fes CR ing epee 82 16.8 62 37.9 46 81.0 ence ealtion in e reguiar magazine ormat. 
Safety Equipment iS as Se a oe Re eS ee ger ee nee 
Saws — Circular & Band... 85.~=s 78.7 +100 =—-:100 Sli: 92: is Saneemaeons 14,496: Gress. Oe 
Saws — Hack 100 100 100 - 100 97 96.9 Se ae pate 
Screws — Machine 87 922 79 804 76 25.2 ee ee 
Screws — Socket —_. 91 93.0 81 91.2 79 33.9 Rates—1 page, $435; 2 pages, $420; 4 
RSS Rae RRS AS? 88 347 89 225 79 96.7 pages, $920: § payes, 547s, 8 pages. 5ass, 12 
Bream: Specialties 255 03 oe 94.5 96 87.1 86 90.2 4A colors, $75; spread, $140; sg 350; 
Tame: Gham TAU 2 ee 81.1 94 96.8 90 84.0 spread, $85. 
Tools — Portable Electric 98 967 91 985 64 582 For additional data see insert at page 16. 
Tools — Portable Pneumatic — 88 78.6 88 99.6 71 92.8 
Valves and Fittings 96 95.3 94 99.8 86 95.4 Southern Industrial Supplier, 1401 Peachtree 
Vises wn nncn cnc eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeceeceeecccncccnnanas 95 92.5 100 100 92 95.6 St., Atlanta 9, Ga. Published by Allen W. 
Welding Equipment Supplies 82 90.0 97 97.3 92 98.6 Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1952. Controlled. Trim size, 
Welding Rods ee | ee eee, | et ells, Live, pos, aes cols., 2s. Pub- 
Wheelbarrows : 88 64.4 100 100 92 94.4 ronal 15-2. Coamieion ‘sworn. 9.770; gross, 
Wheels — Grinding Aas 82 76.0 76 76.1 76 83.3 3,855. Rates— 
Wheels — Wire Brush 100 100 96 996.9 85 43.4 — 1 Boge Ane %s Me ay 4 
Wire Tope, Odd: Lengitie 94 43.9 90 89.2 76 Zi 8 "173.0 90.00 59.00 
Source: Industrial Distribution AA colors: red or blue, uO, others, $45; 
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Institutions comprise one of the nation’s largest markets .. . 
now spending in excess of $40 billions a year. It can best 
be sold through the common-denominator medium which con- 
centrates on feeding and housing problems . . . whose pace- 
setting editorial dwells on everyday operating problems rather 
than on professional subjects such as medicine, education, etc. 


Take a look at concentration 
in these market segments: 


HOTELS: Only 3,396 U.S. hotels have 100 rooms or more. INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine goes to 3,567 hotel and hotel-chain executives and key 


employees, 1,046 motels, 1,584 clubs. 


THE ONLY ABC-PAID 
CIRCULATION SERVING THE 


$40-BILLION A YEAR 


INSTITUTIONS FIELD... 


Hotels, Motels, Clubs * Restaurants, Employee Cafeterias * Hospitals, 
Sanitariums * Schools, Colleges * Camps, Resorts, Youth Service Organ- 
izations * Military Installations * Office Buildings * Transportation Sys- 
tems * Consultants * Suppliers * and all other establishments within the 
readership of INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 


It is also a market of concentrated buying power: of 436,000 
Institutions in all, some 30,500 individual Institutions and In- 
stitutions-chain headquarters (plus their 1000 architectural, en- 
gineering and decorating consultants and approximately 4000 
suppliers) control three-quarters of the total buying power 
of the market. 


OVER 1500 PRODUCTS 


of every conceivable nature 
BOUGHT BY THE 


HOSPITALS: There are 6,840 hospitals approved by the American Medi- 


cal Association. INSTITUTIONS Magazine goes to 5,014 hospital ad- 


ministrators and key personnel. 


INSTITUTIONS MARKET 


UMI 





RESTAURANTS: 42% of the business is done by 11,200 restaurants (out 
of 194,000 total). INSTITUTIONS Magazine restaurant, restaurant- 


chain and employee cafeteria circulation is 13,473. 


Building Products and Equip- 
ment—Food Products—Food 








Service Equipment—Furnishing 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES: There are only 1,306 school systems in cities of d Decorating Products ond 
10,000 and over. Of 1,859 colleges in the U.S., 1,007 have 300 or more ng ss e Se . Past 
students enrolled. INSTITUTIONS Magazine has coverage in this rr ” . 


concentrated buying field with a circulation of 5,259. 


SIMILARLY, in all other branches of the Institutions Market, INSTITU- 


ucts and Equipment—Office 
Equipment and Supplies 


TIONS Magazine goes right to the heart of the market . . . where buy- 
ing power is concentrated. Source of circulation figures: ABC state- 


ment, 12-31-56. 


The Way to the Heart of the Institutions Market is 
INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 


Why does your advertising message in INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
zine get exceptionally high reader-traffic? The answer is 
factual, easily checked by simple comparison: INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine's principal commodity . . . its outstanding editorial 
content . ... stands highest in the entire field in both quality 


and in quantity. Its subscribers pay to receive the magazine 
(basic annual price: $5.00) because each issue contains the 
best editorial content available to them . . . editorial undiluted 
by non-related technical material such as medicine, therapy 
problems, educational theory and practice, etc. 


The WESTERN EDITION 


A special section in the regular magazine, predominantly 
western-flavored, circulates to all subscribers in the West 
Coast and Mountain States, Texas, Alaska and Hawaii. If you 
are selling only to this ‘market within a market" or if you 
are national but sell special western brands, you can now for 


the first time advertise to Western Institutions through eco- 
nomical, waste-free ABC-paid western circulation while en- 
joying the full impact of this national, pace-setting medium. 
WESTERN EDITION can be bought separately or as part of 
your national schedule. For details see adjoining service listing. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


st, 


,7_4 
% 
on~e* 





2 


Coia* 
Dept.G1 
1801 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, lil. 
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Institutional Markets 


$40 billion institutional market believed 
to make up nation’s largest concentration 


CURRENT TRENDS 


a INSTITUTIONAL MARKETS embrace 
all mass-housing, mass-feeding op- 
erations. They include restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, industrial cafete- 
rias, YMCA’s, schools, colleges mo- 
tels, clubs, transportation systems, 
and other public and private insti- 
tutions that have common problems 
and methods of housing and feed- 
ing large numbers of people. 

Detailed discussions of trends, 
statistics, purchasing practices and 
influences in the varied fields com- 
prising this market will be found 
on the pages immediately following. 

One of the most important trends 
in the industry has been the up- 
grading of all departments and 
practices within the institutions to 
meet increasing competition more 
effectively. Effective and scientific 
management in all departments is 
being furthered through educa- 
tional programs and through the 
publication and dissemination of 
the newest and best ideas. 

Personnel training methods have 
been improved and higher quality 
and more efficient personnel are 
being developed through the use 
of visual aids and training films, 
now used extensively. Machine and 
mechanical equipment are being in- 
troduced and used for all functions. 
Such varied products as conveyors, 
floor machines, dishwashing ma- 
chines, tractors for snow removal 
and ground care are now the com- 
mon equipment in leading institu- 
tions. 

Growth of population and gen- 
eral increase in the standard of 
living and of services have com- 
bined to make institutions a con- 
stantly expanding industry. 

It is estimated that people now 
spend half of their time and more 
than $40 billion yearly using vari- 
ous types of institutional services. 
This is said to make the unified in- 
stitutions field the largest concen- 
trated market in the nation. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Here are some details of the ex- 
tent of the institutional market: 

e It embraces 550,000 buildings 
that contain more than 4 million 
rooms and over 5 billion sq. ft. of 
floor space. 

@ The above buildings, compris- 
ing the institutions field, are con- 
servatively evaluated at $50 billion. 


e The aggregate annual income 
of the institutions field is estimated 
to be over $40 billion. 


@ More than 125 million meals 
are served daily by over 536,000 
different institutions, which consti- 
tutes an accumulative annual food 
sales volume of over $14 billion. 


@® More than $10 billion was 
spent by institutions for new con- 
struction in 1956. 





An accompanying table shows the 
total number of each major type 
of institution as of Dec. 31, 1955, 
with an indication of their concen- 
tration of purchasing power. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


All segments of the institutions 
industry purchase food, food serv- 
ice equipment, furnishings, me- 
chanical equipment, maintenance 
material and supplies and building 
materials in vast quantities. 

These products are purchased for 
identical purposes and _ identical 
distribution facilities are utilized. 

Of the 536,781 institutions listed, 
30,522 individual institutions and 
chain headquarters, along with the 
various institutional consultants, 
control over 75% of the total pur- 
chasing power. The procedures, 
practices and purchases of these 
leading institutions are generally 
quickly adopted by the entire field. 

Estimates for 1956 indicate that 
new construction expenditures ex- 
ceeded $10 billion. In addition to 
this outlay for wholly new con- 
struction, a recent survey indicates 


The Volume Feeding Market 












































Value Cost of Cost of — Pctge. of 











of Annual Food Per Food Market 
Number Meal Sales Sales Purchased (Based on 
. of Units (Millions) Dollar (Millions) Food Cost) 
Restaurants, Cafeterias, Lunchrooms, Refreshment Stands 
Restaurants, cafeterias -..cc.c...ccecceccccccocoseeesecee 127,488 $5,911 45¢ $2,660 40.4% 
Lunch counters, refreshment bmp AoE 25,261 339 42c 142 22% 
Eating places, unclassified . send ASO ee 474 45c 213 3.2% 
Total 191,771 $6,724 $3,015 45.8% 
Miscellaneous 
Department and variety stores with 
volume feeding facilities... 4,628 $ 270* Sle $ 138 2.1% 
YMCA's, YMHA‘s, YWCA'S ..000.-e-ececcececscesee 594 22 45c 10 0.2% 
Transportation services — Dining cars, 
airlines, ships ,000 180 46c 83 1.2% 
Homes for the aged, orphans, etc. ......... 1,200 227 50c 114 1.7% 
Prisons 3,500 73 50c 37 0.6% 
Religious institutions _...............-ccccsseccccecneeeeeee 35,000 75 50c 38 0.6% 
Caterers (exclusive of in-plant food con- 
tractors) 1,239 91 45c 41 0.6% 
Confectionery, bakery, cigar stores, etc., 
selling meals . 18,200 202* 42c 85 1.3% 
Motels serving meals -20.........cseccecssessoesoneesssees 3,500 65 42c 27 0.4% 
Drug stores serving Meals... 40,000 787* 42c 331 5.4% 
U.S.O., Salvation Army, boarding houses, o 
logging cam fraternity and sorority 
houses, bowli ing alleys and all other 
places serving food in quantity ............ 40,000 250 50c 125 1.9% 
Total 151,861 $2,242 $1,029 15.6% 
Schools and Colleges 
Grade and high schools 56,075 $ 833 54c $ 450 6.8% 
Colleges and universities 1,859 314 48c 151 2.3% 
Total 57,934 $1,147 $ 601 9.1% 
Hospitals, Armed Forces, Hotels, Clubs, Taverns, Employee Feeding 
IV— Hospitals 6,970 $1,000 50c $ 500 7.6% 
V—Armed Forces (U.S. only) ~........ 2,345 825 50¢ 413 6.3% 
VI— Hotels 12,400 807 42c 339 5.2% 
VII— Taverns serving PO RRS 72,000 580 49c 284 4.3% 
VIII— Clubs 35,000 550 46c 253 3.8% 
IX— Employee feeding oc. 6,500 342 45c 154 2.3% 
Total 135,215 $4,104 $1,943 29.5% 
Grand Total 536,781 $14,217 $6,588 100.0% 





*Includes fountain sales 


Source: Institutional Feeding & Housing 
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that $13.6 billion will be spent for 
modernization and remodeling dur- 
ing the two-year period. 

The continuing trend toward 
suburban living is creating addi- 
tional opportunities é. restaurants, 
motels, recreational facilities and 
other institutional operations. The 
same trend increases the need for 
new schoolroom construction and 
expansion, new hospital buildings, 
new office and government facili- 
ties. Old facilities must be ex- 
panded, remodeled and modernized 
to keep pace with increasing de- 
mands and increasing competition. 
= FurNisHINGsS. New and replace- 
ment purchases of furniture for 1955 
are estimated at more than $250 
million. It is expected that these 
needs will increase in contrast with 
an anticipated decline in home fur- 
nishings. Replacements alone ac- 
counted for 400,000 dressers and 1.3 
million arm chairs. 
= Foop SERVICE EQUIPMENT. About 
$350 million was spent, with restau- 
rant and school activities especially 
high. 
= Foops. Twenty-five per cent of 
food production goes into the in- 
stitutions industry for away-from- 
home meals. Present expenditures 
for food amount to about $14 billion 
and by 1960, if present trends con- 
tinue, should total $26 billion — 
74% of disposable income as com- 
pared with 6.6% at present. Indic- 
ative of this are these facts: 80 mil- 






Number of Institutions in U. S. 


Type of Institution Number 
ES ace Mate Berta 29,650 
INNO 55 oF a 194,123 
TN 2 tic es Uiactieeecten MET T OD 
Colleges . RO Latest See eee 1,859 
Hospitals .. Rete SPR, 6,903 
TOR 6:50.55 5 

Clubs ..... 


Industrial cafeterias 
Buildings .... 


ae Ee SR OE 50,000 
Gov't procurement offices ........................ 2,500 
Architects, designers, engineers .........._ 8,470 
Transportation systeMs ........22-....-se- 356 


lion meals a year served on rail- 
road dining cars . . . more than 11 
million school children will eat 1.8 
billion lunches under the National 
School Lunch program ... . One 
scheduled airline served more than 
5 million meals in the air in 1953 

One in-plant feeding system 
now serves more than 3 million 
meals a week. 


m= MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 161 thousand floor ma- 
chines will be required to maintain 
more than 3 billion sq. ft. of floor 
space — along with 30 million gal- 
lons of waxes, liquid, paste, and 
water emulsion. The National Sani- 
tary Supply Association reports 
that two-thirds of its business 
comes from the institutional field. 





Number needed 

Item (add 000) 
Ash cans and tubs ..............0..-...-.. 700 

Applicators, wax ... mie © 

SS SE elite a 6,229 

Brooms, garage and street 
















Brushes, floor (all sizes) 5,057 
Brushes, paint ... as 1,176 
Brushes, deck scrubbe 2,159 
Brushes (all other) 11,697 
Cans, one gallon ... 10,871 
Cans, five gallon 3,965 
Chamois 1,751 
Cuspidors 314 


Deodorant Blocks (Para) lbs. .... 10,659 
Deodorant crystals (Para) lbs. . 7,539 
Disinfectants (all types) gals. . a 














Dispensers, metal, deodorant .... 
Dispensers, Metal, Sanitary 

apkin 739 
Dispensers, Metal Soap ............... 1,492 
Dispensers, Metal, Toilet Seat 

SR seated odie pinisimmeasecscases 68 
Dispensers, Metal, Toilet tissue 1,020 
Dispensers, Metal, Towel ............ 99. 
Dust pans 1,210 
Drums, Metal, 15, 30 or 35 as 824 
Drums, Metal, 50 or 55 gal. 591 
Garbage 2 SES SE aT $50 
Gloves, Cotton, pairs . ome 984 
Gloves, rubber, pairs ......... ae 785 
Handles & Braces, Broom .......... 4,282 
Handles & Braces, Mop .............. 4,145 
Insecticides (all types), ee. .-. 9,886 
Machines, floor ........ Heals 161 
Machines, Sanding 4 
Machines, Vacuum 91 





Matting, cocoa .. ee SEs 
Matting, Flexible ‘steel, “yds. he 1 
Matting, Rubber, yds. ~............._1 
Mop eads, Cotton ...... : 
Mop Heads, Synthetic .................. 








Annual Sanitary Requirements of Institutions 


Number needed 



















Item (add 000) 
Mop Wringers .........-..c--c-c-.----- 1,092 
Mopping tanks ...... ‘ 265 

opping trucks ....... ~ 89 
ee , galvanized 2,460 
Pails, iets, 5 4,031 
Paper, abrasive, rolls . 12 
Paper Bags, bales 174 
Paper, Toilet Seat Covers, 

EERE 
Paper, Toilet Tissue, cases ...... 2,961 
Paper Towels, cases. ........ weeceove “OOD 
Paper, Wrapping rolls aye 136 
Pick- Up See 195 
Poles, Window Brush sidan 472 
Plungers, Rubber (Plumber) sea 939 
| : 200 
Scrapers, Floor ... Sesciiees 252 
ee Bee eae x 3 
SG SS See 490 
, ER 33 
Soaps, Base, lbs. ............. w. 43,912 
Soaps, Liquid, Sr lacie ..- 13,925 
Soaps, Powdered, Aa ..157,543 
Soaps, Bar, cases ........... ER ES 
Sponges, Metal ........... .. 8,680 
Sponges, Natural ....... 1,962 


Sponges, Synthetic ....... ~ 4/854 


Sprayers, Disinfectants ... 626 
Sprayers, Insecticides ..... ’ 978 
Squeegees, Floor ........... : 781 
Squeegees, Window ...................... 1,458 
Bieel Wiel, ib. oo a 3,747 
We Ne 29 
Waste Baskets ............. ices 
Waste Receptacles ....................... 705 
Wax Liquid, gals. ..... 3,786 


Wax, Paste, Ibs. .......................... 4,093 
Wax, Water Emulsion, gals. .... 29,317 
—National Sanitary Supply Assn. 
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Purchasing power conceniration 

3,396 with 100 rooms or more 

11,198 do 42% of the business 

1,257 school systems in cities over 10,000 
population 

1,007 with 300 or more students 

6,679, registered by American Medical As- 
sociation 

263 central purchasing offices 

711 year-round city and country 

1,935 plants with 1,000 employes or more 
2,000 large office buildings, government 
buildings, public auditoriums, etc. 

1,000 estimated with 60 units or more 

750 principal procurement agencies on bids 
over $1,000 

900 specialists in institutions 


165 steamship lines; 22 airlines; 169 railways 
Source: Institutions Magazine 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Purchasing within individual in- 
stitutions is generally done by 
group discussion and consultation. 
While the actual purchase order 
usually is placed by the purchasing 
department, the decision to buy is 
made by a group that usually in- 
cludes top management, department 
heads and the purchasing depart- 
ment. In many cases, outside ex- 
perts specializing in work for the 
institutions field such as interior 
decorators, architects, engineers, 
food service consultants and sani- 
tation engineers will also be in- 
cluded in these group discussions. 

Since ideas and personnel of dif- 
ferent segments of the institutions 
field are constantly being inter- 
mingled and exchanged, it is nec- 
essary to approach the market as 
a unitized and homogeneous whole 
rather than on a_segmentalized 
basis. 

One of the most important trends 
in the industry has been the up- 
grading of all departments and 
practices within institutions to 
meet more effectively the increas- 
ing competition in the field. 

The rapidly expanding institu- 
tions market and the growing com- 
petition in the institutions field has 
increased the need for more at- 
tractive and comfortable interiors. 
Many more operators of institutions 
are turning to decorators, archi- 
tects, and interior designers for aid 
in planning well designed interiors. 
This is true in remodeling as well 
as for new buildings. Today manu- 
facturers are providing furniture, 
wall finishes which are not only 
attractive and comfortable, but also 
practical. 

In the case of food, the in-plant 
cafeteria, hotel, restaurant, or hos- 
pital will purchase from the institu- 
tions purveyor, the institutions food 
wholesaler, or the institutions sales 
division of the manufacturer. 
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For maintenance materials, 
equipment, or supplies, all of the 
segments of the field deal with the 
sanitary supply dealer or the in- 
stitutions sales division of the 
manufacturer. 


It is considered necessary there- 
fore to influence every factor in the 
organizations responsible for these 
purchasing decisions. 


Factors serving the institutions 
field are contract departments, 
wholesalers and purveyors, archi- 
tects, engineers, interior decorators, 
restaurant supply dealers, food 
brokers, management consultants, 
food service consultants, manufac- 
turers’ institutional divisions, man- 
ufacturers’ agents, food service 
equipment dealers, and others. 


Sources: Institutional Feeding & 
Housing; Institutions Magazine; Na- 
tional Sanitary Supply Association. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Institutions Magazine: 

AK-1. The Institutions Media File. Report 
on the market, trends, extent of field, 
purchasing practices, concentration of 
industry, facts on the magazine. 

AK-2. The Bathroom in Institutions. 
Study of number of bathrooms, bath- 
room accessories, market potentials in 
institutions. 

AK-3. Survey on Plastic Wall and Uphol- 
stery Materials. Study of general use and 
acceptance of plastic materials as a type 
of wall covering and upholstery mate- 
rial. 

AK-4. Lobster Survey. 

AK-5. Tuna Survey. 

AK-6. Sardine Survey. 

AK-7. Shrimp Survey. 

AK-8. The Institutions Market for Frozen 
Foods. 

AK-9. Institutions Construction—1956. 

AK-10. Construction Forecast for Institu- 
tions—1957. 

AK-11. Folding Chair Survey. 

AK-12. The Institutions Market for Air 
Conditioning Equipment. 12-page report 
summarizes facts on the market for air 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Journal of Correction, 2642 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. Published b 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Editor: Robert S. 
Wright. Subsgeaecn. $2. Trim size, B/ex11 Ye. 
Type ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 15. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, sworn, 6,150; 
ross, 6,280. Rates— 


¢ ly, P 

— $12 125.00 4 a0 4 5% 
3 48.00 
6 100. ‘00 és 0 42.50 





BPA 


Catholic Building and poeeienmes: 53 Park 

Pl., New York 7. Published <4 Wagner, 
Inc. Est. 1949. Trim size, 83x11} } Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published be monthly Jan. 
15. Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 92.758; ps. $5,250. Pastors, 
15,428; architects, 2,06 elementary schools, 
8,739; high schools, ‘2,408; others, 4,153. 
ates— 





Ti age lf, 
— $628 00 "se6 $6 ; deo $6 
575.00 310.0! 
390.00 182 30 


6 §25.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 15%. 





Churth Property Administration, 20 W. Put- 
nam Ave., We ig nee Conn. Est. 1936. Edi- 
tor: Edward L prance: Type ge, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 10. 
Forms close 2lst prec. Agency, diammagte. 
15-2. Circulation, 318; ena 27.733. Par- 
ishes with churches only, 6,817; parishes with 
churches & elementary schools, 8,681; hi h 
schools, 2,012; architects and builders, 1,1 
hospitals, 1,234; others, 6,466. Rates— 


Times age 2, If, Page 
1 $495.00 aes 0.00 aes 
6 440.0 316.00 165.00 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 10%. 





Church Management, 1900 [Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15, O. Est. 1924. Editor: H. 
Leach. Subscribtion, $3. Trim size, 814x111. 
Type page, 7x10; 3) =. 2's. Published Sth. 
Forms close 5th prec. sqency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 16,968; gross, 17,248. Con- 
tolled, 5.615. Rates— ah P Yh P 
imes age 
i $231 58 $154 54.00 3 88 88 $5 
12 7 90 138. 60 80. vy 
44K red, blue, $85, bleed, $30. 


The Expositor, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15. 
Published by F. M. Barton Est. re. Edi- 
tor: W. S. Ramsey. Saenrigtion. Type 
page, 5!/4x8l4; 2 cele, 2/2. PoPlished 1Sth 
rec. Forms close Ist. Agency iaetene, 15-2. 
a page, $75; 2 page, $45; 14 page, 





Inplant Food Management, 230 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. Published by Inplant Pub. Corp: 
Est. 1953. Editor: James Betts, Jr. Trim size, 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; and 3 cols. 
Published Ist' week of month. Forms close 
15th. Agency dipcounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,159; gross, 15,611. Business 
and industrial food service directors, cafe- 
teria mgrs. and execs., 6,713; personnel 
mgrs., 4,085; catering service execs., 859; 
food service personnel, 265; company per- 
sonnel, 1,261; Bean 255. Rates— 


Times fn Pr I, P. 
1 $462.00 a2 $197 bo 00 
¥700.00 
12 370.00 567. 00 182 00 
4A colors, $80; bleed $31. 


BPA GD 


Institutional Feeding and Housing, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. Published by Con- 
over-Mast Publications, Inc. Editor: J. 
Ghene. Type page 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished lst week. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 58,125; gross, 59,643. Restau- 
rants, 24,343; schools colleges, 8,345; hos- 
pitals, 4,634; hotels, 4,524; clubs 2,505; cafe- 
terias & caterers, 3,718; other cuaiiaiinents 
serving meals, 6,228; others, 4,200. Rates— 


i P 2 fy P 
Times 51106800 tits Pita 
950.00 


12 780.00 £00.00 315.00 
4A colors: red, $160; others, 5038; bleed, 10%. 








Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16. Published by Domestic Enginecting 
Co. Est. 1937. Managing editor: C. L. 
yo Subscription, $5 Type page, i0yjxtsis 
and 5 cols. Published lst. Forms close 20t 
2nd prec. mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 41,637; gross, 46,107. Hotels, 
clubs, motels, 6,197; enienoaia, 13,473; hos- 





Institutional Markets: 





conditioning with special data relating 
to proportion bought by institutional 
markets. Also gives information on how 
to sell to institutions and the function 
of the magazine in serving the market. 


institutions Catalog Directory: 


AK-13. The Institutions Market for Food 
Products. 


AK-14. The Institutions Market for Office 
Equipment. 


AK-15. The Institutions Market for Food 
Service Equipment. 


AK-16. The Institutions Market for 
Orange Juice. 

AK-17. The Institutions Market for Fruit 
Toppings and Syrups. 

AK-18. Institutions: The Buyer Looking 
for the Manufacturer. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Hospital Assn., 18 E. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago 10. 

American Hotel Assn., 221 West 57th 
St., New York 19. 

American Motor Hotel Assn., 210 V. 
F. W. Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. 

Club Managers Assn. of America, 408 
Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

National Restaurant Assn., 8 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


pitals, 5,014; schools and colleges, 5,259; 
dealers, wholesalers, supply houses and con- 
tract depts., 3,975; ‘mirs. and a ents, 2,462; 
Yun see systems, 103; YMCA, YWCA, 

gov't procurement offices 735; 
architects, interior decorators and engineers, 
1,029; ess 3,080. Rates— 


Times ly Page e , Page 
1 $2, ‘91088 ${s16: s{196 80 Sees 60 

6  "1'740:00 ” 1'320.00 
13 1'978:00 111000 'Bes00 630.00 


Standard red, $150; other colors, except me- 
tallic, $225; 4-color process, $455; bleed, 10%. 


Western Edition: 11 western states plus Tex- 

as, Hawaii, and Alaska, can be combined 

with national schedule or used separately. 

Specifications same as _ national edition. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4/9Page 2/9 Page 1/9 ae 
; 7 id =. 3 ict 4 og 


12 495, 00 308 00 
Colors: red, $100; others, $150; ey ws 
page; bleed, 10%; minimum, full pa 

or additional data see pages 318, 328. 355, 342. 


Pulpit Tigest. 159 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, 

N. Y. Est. 1936. Editor: R. C Raughley, Ir. 

Hg ome $5. Ty ype page, 47/x734. 2 cols., 
ly. 








2#5. Published mont Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, $50. 1, 
34,260; gross, 34,582. Rates—l page. .§29 0; Ye 
page, $127.50; 1% page, $65; b 

CANADA 





Ensign Directory of Canadian ne BY Insti- 
tutions, rat St. Sulpice St., Montreal 1, Que. 
Published Palm Publishers Press Service, 
Ltd. Est. 1824. _— $10. Type page, sage. 
Publica | March 31. Forms close Jan. ; 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—1l page, $100; 
V2 page, $60; 14 page, $40. 


Guide Commercial “sel 8105 Boul. 
St. ge ge Be er ae Published in 
French by P lenbon. “st. 1936. Type 
Real 7x19. “Published May. Forms close 
= 1. Agency discounts, 5-0. Circulation, 
TOSS, — Rates—l page, $195; 1/2 
~~“ 110; LR $55. 
tandard re: $50; See, 18%. 


(CAB @ 


Le Fournisseur des Institutions Religieuses, 
1448 Beaudry St., Montreal 23, Que. Est. 
1935. Editior: Albert Gosselin. ‘Type ge, 
7x10. Published 25th. Forms close Ist. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2.437; gross, 
_ Rates— yh P h P 
imes age ‘a 

1 $170.86 $ 95.00 ¢ 60.00 

6 140.0 85.00 = 00 


12 125.00 75.00 5.00 
4A red, $45; other colors, $50; bleed, 15%, 
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Institutional Markets: 


Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Medical, Dental) 


Volume of hospital construction expected 
to reach $775 million, highest in 5 years 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= CONTINUED EMPHASIS ON THE IM- 
PORTANCE of public health in our 
society, and a parallel increase in 
Federal, state and municipal inter- 
est in the subject, has led to an 
expansion of hospital facilities in 
recent years. 

Operation of the Hill-Burton law, 
which provides for Federal aid for 
both public and non-public hospital 
construction, has made it possible 
for the nation’s hospitals to reduce 
the shortage of facilities experi- 
enced immediately after the close 
of World War II. 

Many new hospitals are in the 
drawing boards or in various states 
of construction. More specialized fa- 
cilities are being provided than ever 
before, for treatment of the chroni- 
cally ill, for rehabilitation and 
therapy, and for nursing homes. 

The spread of public acceptance 
of Blue Cross and various other 
types of hospitalization programs 
continues an important factor in the 
growth of hospital services, for to- 
day well over 50% of the popula- 
tion of the United States is covered 
by some plan under which personal 
hospital expenses are reduced to a 
minimum. 

There are five commonly recog- 
nized types of hospitals, four of 
them classified by the type of serv- 
ice provided, while the fifth covers 
the federal hospitals, usually classi- 
fied separately because of special 
organization and control procedures. 

The types of hospitals under this 
classification, exclusive of the fed- 
eral, are as follows: 
= GENERAL AND SPECIAL SHORT TERM 
— hospitals that treat patients re- 
quiring relatively brief periods of 
care. Patients acutely ill, those re- 
quiring surgery and those requiring 
obstetrical care are usually treated 
in short term hospitals. 
= GENERAL AND SPECIAL LONG TERM 
— hospitals that treat patients re- 
quiring specialized care for a pro- 
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longed period. Children’s orthopedic 
hospitals or hospitals specializing 
in the treatment of cancer are ex- 
amples of this type. 


= MENTAL AND ALLIED — hospitals 
specializing in treatment of patients 
having psychiatric disorders that do 
not respond to rapid therapy. About 
60% of these (usually the larger 
units) are operated by state, county, 
municipal or other government sub- 
divisions. About 30% of this type 
are smaller proprietary hospitals. 

= TuBERCULOSIs — of these, 70% 
are operated by governments and 
23% are proprietary institutions. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The growth of special services 
during the postwar period is indi- 
cated by the following table: 


1945 1954 
(5,982 (6,447 
ree hospitals 
reporting reporting) 
Blood bank ............ 19.8% 46.8%, 
Central Supply ........ 34.9% 61.9% 
Clinical laboratory . 73.2% 85.2% 
Dental department . 26.0% 32.3% 
Occupational therapy 
department ..............N. a. 21.1%, 
Pharmacy... 40.0% 54.3% 
Physical therapy 
epartments ............ 33.9% 39.7% 
Premature nursery . n. a. 34.3% 
X-ray diagnostic 
| 81.6% 89.7%, 
Electrocardiograph . 46.6% 81.49, 
Medical library ........ 38.7% 59.9% 
Medical records 
department . $9.9% 81.2% 
Radioactive isotopes none 7.6%, 


Source: Hospitals 


The number of hospitals listed 
by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion as of Sept. 30, 1955 was 6,956. 
However an apparent decrease from 
the total of 6,970 shown the previ- 
ous year reflects only the use of 
an earlier cut-off date for statistical 
purposes. Total bed capacity for 
these hospitals is given as 1,604,408. 

During 1954, the recognized hos- 
pitals admitted over 21 million pa- 
tients, and employed over 1.3 mil- 
lion full-time personnel. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


For the past several years, an- 
nual national volume of hospital 
construction has hovered at a point 
somewhat under $700 million, fol- 
lowing an all-time 1951 peak of 
well over $900 million. For 1957, it 
is estimated that $775 million will 
be expended for this purpose. 

Volume of construction put in 
place annually since 1945 is shown 
in an accompanying table. 

More detailed information is 
available for a few specific items 
bought annually by this industry: 
= Bep .tinens. Hospitals represent 
an estimated minimum market of at 
least $10 million each year for 
sheets, with the pre-fitted sheet be- 
ing used successfully. The use of 
colored linen is becoming more 
widespread in hospitals. 
= Parts. In most hospitals paint- 
ing is an every day and essential 
procedure, with at least 2 million 
gallons of paint used annually. The 
trend is definitely towards greater 
use of color. At least $5 million is 
spent annually for routine painting. 


Value of All U.S. Hospital Construction 1945-1957 


(millicns of dollars) 
































total 

165... 2 
| 195 
1948 349 
1949 679 
1950 

| Rae Ee 947 
: Ere 867 
1953 682 
eae 702 
1955 680 
1956 0 
19573 775 
1Estimated 


federal f "=" nonfederal 
total without federal with federal 
ai ai 
22 100 100 _ 
21 149 149 _ 
30 165 165 _ 
98 251 242 9 
169 510 386 124 
146 694 466 y 
132 15 569 246 
113 754 532 222 
66 16 434 182 
35 667 534 33 
20 6 559 1 
35 605 478 127 
35 740 545 195 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor 


UMI 



































This does not include paint pur- 
chased for areas like nurses’ resi- 
dences, dormitories, training schools 
and outside painting. 


= X-ray. More and more hospitals 
are adding X-ray services, although 
coordination of hospital services in 
many areas has resulted in a small 
percentage drop in hospitals of less 
than 100 beds which offer this serv- 
ice. Percentagewise, the decrease is 
more than made up by the increase 
in X-ray therapeutic service in hos- 
pitals of more than 100 beds. 


® SANITATION PRODUCTS. Because 
every area in the hospital must be 
kept clinically clean at all times 
there is a big market for sanitation 
products. Approximately 2,655,675,- 
000 sq. feet of wall and ceiling space 
must be maintained in the nation’s 
hospitals, while the approximate 
floor area which must be main- 
tained is 780,900,000 sq. feet. 


= Liusrary. Most hospitals, regard- 
less of size, have a medical library 
of some type, ranging from merely 
a few medical boks to extensive li- 
braries of several hundred books. 
In addition, a high proportion of 
hospitals having a nursing school 
maintain their own libraries for 
nursing students. Patients’ libraries 
also are established in many hos- 
pitals. 


@ SAFETY EQUIPMENT. This is a 
growing market within the hospital 
field. Several state hospital associa- 
tions are negotiating for lower fire 
insurance rates for hospitals; con- 
struction of hospitals and institu- 
tions is at a level far beyond that 
anticipated in pre-war years. Of 
the 145,193 hospital beds classified 
as unacceptable in surveys con- 
ducted by the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Survey and Construction Program 
of 1947-48, the majority were so 
classified because they represented 
fire hazards or were obsolete. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In general, the hospital adminis- 
trator is usually the final authority 
in all product selection, and the 
trend today is towards hiring pro- 
fessional hospital administrators, 
whereas as recently as 10 years ago 
one-third of all adminstrators were 
doctors, one-third were nurses, and 
one-third were laymen. 

Fourteen colleges are now offer- 
ing graduate courses in hospital ad- 
ministration and have turned out 
well over 700 graduates. 

The hospital administrator bears 
a relationship to the board of trus- 
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the most persuasive voice 
in the hospital market 


HOSPITALS reaches the greatest single 


concentration of people who buy for hospitals 


Capitalize on HOSPITALS’ 
Unequalled Buyer-Penetration 


HOSPITALS goes twice each month to 25% more sub- 
scribers in your Primary Market, the United States . . . to 
14.6% more subscribers in the No. 1 occupational group, 
the key people who buy for hospitals. 


Gain the Sales Advantages 
of HOSPITALS’ Twice-a-Month Frequency 


HOSPITALS is the only twice-a-month publication in its 
field. Issued on the Ist and 16th, HOSPITALS offers ad- 
vertisers greater flexibility, reduces time lags to build great- 
er acceptance for products and services advertised in its 
pages. 


Share in HOSPITALS’ 
Outstanding Prestige 


As the Journal of the American Hospital Association, HOS- 
PITALS is the most authoritative clearing house for news 
and developments of importance to hospital administrators 
and their key personnel. This assures you of a climate that 
lends impact to your advertising. 





SEND FOR COMPARATIVE CIRCULATION REPORT — 
GET THE FULL FACTS ABOUT HOSPITAL COVERAGE. 


HOSPITALS 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 


Marketing Department 
18 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send Comparative Circulation Report on Hospital Publications 


PE ease aw measly 8a we ae Od)-0 NELe S Ue OF 6 64 ROR Ce WOW eas cscs te eaees 
|: eT ee ert ere eee ee ee ke eee ee re eee ee © ee ee eee eer ean 
UE SOE, 50 ardia'ain diac tN do GS Wise 6 bn MAES weed Ede gee EEE & Vals nlews eweleaes 
ee eres See Pe Te Ree ee eee PERE TEE TEE PRP eee eee re 
GY co ccccwvwdieccccctccccecegesevcccecssseesedeseees SIMO cs ccvvvecvevesseee 
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Institutional Markets: Hospitals, 


Nursing 








Annual Market Data 
& Directory Number 





WH EN you see 


business publica- 
tion’s promotional 
copy in the advertis- 


ing business papers, 





on folders, circulars 


and other promotion 
— you are being re- 
minded that the pub- 
lication has filed 
complete media data 
and the factual story 
of its market, editorial 
services, market sur- 


veys, and similar 


tees similar to that of a corporation 
president to the board of directors. 
All the business matters of the hos- 
pital center in his office. If the hos- 
pital is large, he will have an ad- 
ministrative staff which may include 
a purchasing agent and/or a busi- 
ness manager, with professional and 
technical executives in charge of the 
separate professional and operating 
departments. These may include a 
superintendent of nurses, operating 
and obstetrical supervisors, phar- 
macist, dietitian, executive house- 
keeper, laundry manager and main- 


through the administrator’s office 
and require the approval of a mem- 
ber of the administrative team. A 
reason for this is that many items 
used by hospitals find their way into 
two or more using departments and 
the specific requirements of these 
various departments must be recon- 
ciled for purchasing economy. 
Some persons having purchasing 
responsibility in hospitals other than 
the administrators include: 
= OPERATING ROOM. Purchasing 
agent, director of nurses, operating 
room supervisor, chief of staff and 
chief of surgery. 
= DruGs AND suPPLIES. Pharmacist. 
® Foop propucts. Manager of food 
service, dietitian, purchasing agent. 
= Lirary. Library committees, 
either medical, nursing school or (in 
some cases) patients committees. 
= PAINT AND PAINT PRODUCTs. Archi- 
tects and contractors. 


However, it must be remembered 
that in almost all cases the hospital 
administrator has final purchasing 
authority. 


NURSES 


Graduate nurses employed in the 
registered hospitals as of Sept. 30, 
1955 (the latest date for which fig- 
ures are available) totalled 260,909, 
an increase of 15,539 in one year. 
They were divided as follows: 
Administrative 0.0.20... esse Skee Sheet 11,130 


Full-time instructors ................. 
Supervisors and assistants ....... 








this emblem ea in a tenance superintendent. — ge -, oe ae - 
. sos enera u ULIN-TIMES _......220....00- P 

In a well-run hospital, requisi- General duty ene a 40/356 

j ; rivate duty 661 

tions for purchases of any kind pass agp ln All ; 11'918 





Source: Hospitals 


As of Oct. 14, 1955 there were 114, 
423 students enrolled in 1,125 state- 
approved schools of basic profes- 
sional nursing in the United States, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Students 
admitted to the 1,125 schools in 1955 
numbered 46,498 and 28,729 students 
graduated. 

Sources: Hospitals; Hospital 
Management; Modern Hospital; 
American Nurses’ Association; 
American Hospital Association; U. 
S. Public Health Service. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Hospitals: 

AL-1. The Hospital Pharmacy, a Guide for 
Marketing and Sales. 13-page market 
studies outline number of hospital phar- 
macies, organization, duties of pharma- 


UN 








information in Growth of Hospitals By Year 














ALL HOSPITALS FEDERAL STATE ALL OTHERS 
YEAR Number Number Number ; Number 

of Number of Number of Number of Number 

hos- ° hos- of hos- ° Os- of 

pitals Beds pitals Beds pitals Beds pitals Beds 
2 of 2 te g Me te gus 

. J J 

* this edition 7 ee 5,323 612,251 110 18,815 303 262,254 4.910 331,182 
1923 |... 6,830 755,722 220 53,869 601 302,208 6,009 399,645 
1928... 6,852 892.934 294 61.765 595 369,759 5,963 461.410 
of the 1931 |... 6.613 974.115 291 69/170 576 419.282 5,746 485,663 
1932... 6,562 1,014,354 301 74.151 568 442,601 5,693 497 602 
1933 _... 6,437 1/027/046 295 75,635 557 459.646 5/585 491.765 
1934... 334 1/048/101 313 77 865 544 473,035 5,477 497201 
Market Data oy 1935 6.246 1'075,139 316 83,353 526 «483,994 5,404 507,792 
1936 6,189 1/096.721 323 84.234 524 503,306 5,342 509/181 
1937 6.128 1/124'548 329 97'951 522 508,913 5,277 517/684 
° 6,166 1161. 330 92'248 523 541.279 5/313 527°853 
Directo Number 1195026 329 96.338 523 «560.575 5/374 538,113 
1940 _.. 6.291 1226245 336 108,928 521 572,079 5,434 545,238 
ee oa 6,358 1'324'381 428 179,202 5 600,320 5,400 544.859 
1942... 6,345 1/383/827 474 220,938 530 606.437 5/341 556,452 
of 1943 6,655 1/649,254 827 476,673 531 610,115 5,297 562,466 
1944 |. 6.611 1'729/945 798 551.135 539 ‘025 5,274 69,785 
ana 6511 1,738,944 705 546,384 549 619,642 5,257 572,918 
1946 _. 6,125 1/435:778 404 5964 pa = 5721 1,199'814 
INDUSTRIAL 1947 6173  1'409318 403 199-771 ez Ge: 5770 ~—«1200'547 
bees 6,160 1'411,450 386 185,846 an aes 5,774 1'225.604 
; | ea 6.277 1/435 288 376 186,764 bi ws 5,901 1 248/524 
1950 6,788 1/455,825 414 189,477 a ae 6.374 1'266,348 
MARKETING ae 1,521,959 422 214,597 ee a 6,410 1'307,362 
“6/903 1'561.809 439 213.018 vm on 6,464 1'348°791 
eae 1'580.654 435 202,604 556 710,802 5,987 667.248 
1'577,561 430 189/233 552 717,558 5,988 670,770 
1/604/408 428 183,162 552 739,153 5,976 682,093 





Note: Statistics prior to 1946 were collected by American Medical Association. After 1946 the fig- 
ures used gre by American Hospital Association. ; 








Source: Hospitals 
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cist, cost of pharmacy services, projec- 
tions and trends, and buying informa- 
tion. 

AL-2. Hospital Operating Rooms, a Guide 
for Marketing and Sales. 26-page study 
of growth of hospital field, census of op- 
erating rooms, information on organiza- 
tion, purchasing, standards, important 
personnel in the market. 

AL-3. American Hospital Association in 
Action. 12-page booklet telling part of 
the AHA story — past, present and fu- 
ture. 

AL-4. A Spot Check Report on Compara- 
tive Monthly Hospital Purchasing Vol- 
ume. . 

AL-5. Selling Bed Linens to Hospitals. 

AL-6. A Brief Review of Hospitals as a 
Market for Paints. 

AL-7. A Brief Report on the Use of Sani- 
tation Products in Hospitals. 

AL-8. Library Facilities in Hospitals. 

AL-9. Hospital Food Service. 

AL-10. Fire Safety in Hospitals. 

AL-11. Blankets for Hospital Use. 5-page 
study giving new and replacement mar- 
ket for blankets, projections, suggested 
inventories, and standards for hospital 
blankets. 

AL-12. X-Ray and Radioactive Therapy 
Services in Hospitals. 7-page study of 
the scope of radiology and radioactive 
therapy in hospitals. Tabulations on hos- 
pitals offering x-ray diagnostic services, 
x-ray therapeutic services, admission x- 
rays, and x-ray film purchases in 1955. 


Hospital Management: 

AL-13. The $250 Million gy 9 Phar- 
maceutical Market. 6-page folder dis- 
cusses buying influences in the market 
and the editorial support given by the 
publication. 

AL-14. How Hospitals Buy Food Products. 
Study of food buying policies in selected 
list of hospitals; factors influencing buy- 
ing policies and methods; sources of 
supply and other considerations. 

AL-15. How Hospitals Buy Food Service 
Equipment and Supplies. Survey of rela- 
tive importance of hospital executives in 
initiating need for food service equip- 
ment; frequency of replacement, etc. 

AL-16. Evaluation of Suture Packaging. 4- 
Page reprint discusses advantages and 
disadvantages to hospital and manufac- 
turer of different types of packaging. 

AL-17. Hospital Medication Injection 
Costs. 12-page reprint. Study of costs 
per injection, using conventional syringe- 
and-needle technique and using single 
injection units. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Hospital Assn., 18 E. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago 10. 

American Medical Assn., Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 

American Nurses’ Assn., 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16. 

Catholic Hospital Assn., 1438 S. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 4. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





America Clinica. 
(See Exports and Imports.) 





American Association of Industrial Nurses 
Journal, 654 Madison Ave., New York 21. Est. 
1953. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 


June, 1956, 5,292; gross, 5,502. Controlled, 
a Rates— oP ah P th P 

limes age age age 

1 $225.00 $175.00 $100.00 

6 200.00 150.00 90.00 

125.00 80.00 





American Journal of Nursing, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16. Est. 1900. Editor: Nell Beeby, 
R.N. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Sth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 153,463; gross, 155,581. Institu- 
tional, 87,059: public health and_ industrial 
nurses, 12,393; private duty, 12,625; inactive 
nurses, 15,569; office nurses, 4,682; practical 
nurses, 7,930; others, 13,321. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Yn Page 1 Page 
1 $840.00 $470.00 $250.00 
6 785.00 440.00 235.00 
12 720.00 405.00 220.00 


4A colors, $125; bleed, $25. 
Additional discounts for use~with Nursing 
Outlook. 


Bulletin of the California State Nurses’ As- 
sociation, 185 Post St., San Francisco 8. Est. 
1904. Editor: Marian Alford, R.N. Controlled. 
Type page, 44%x71/2; 2 cols., 2%. Published 
Ist except July-Aug. combined. Forms close 
ISth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, — gross, 14,262. Rates— 





Times 1 Page I, Page 1, Page 
Bi $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 
6 105.00 60.00 35.00 
12 95.00 50.00 30.00 





Catholic Hospital Directory, 1438 S. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. Editor: Rev. John J. 
Flanagan, S.J. Published Feb. Forms close 
Dec. 1. Specifications and rates same as 
Hospital Progress. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





El Hospital. 
(See Exports and Imports.) 





Hospital Handbook, 44] S. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Published by Cron Pub- 
lications. Est. 1953: Editor: Dwight Fiske. 
Controlled. Type page, 414x534; 2 cols., 2". 
Published quarterly, Feb. 1. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 12,065; gross, 12,395. Paid, 330. Rates— 
Times 1 age Y, ete 4 Page 
1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
4 175.00 100.00 70.00 
Publisher's color, $100; bleed, $40. 


@® ABD 


Hospital Management, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3. Published by Hospital Manage- 
ment, Inc. Est. 1916. Editor: C. U. Letour- 
neau, M.D. oni me $4. Trim size, 814,x 
11144. Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 
—_— prec. Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 


5-2. 

Circulation, 13,929; gross, 16,625. Hospitals, 
including supts. and dept. heads, 9,935; non- 
professional departments, 1,478; public health 
and industrial first aid stations, 530; archi- 





tects, 107; members of hospital governin 
boards, 127; other hospital personnel, 686, 
ane. 1,233. —" 2% P Wy P 
imes age ‘age lage 
1 $400.00 $315.00 dies. 
6 340.00 264. 148.00 
90.00 223.00 125.00 


12 290. ; 
4A red or blue, $80; $40 for each additional 
age in same color; other colors, $90 for 
irst page, $40 for each additional page; 
bleed, 10% on space and color. 
For additional data see page 325. 
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to influential Hospital 
Administrators and 
Department Heads... 
shapes up as your best 
buy, because of these 
sound “reasons why’... 


‘Readers get what they want and need... 
in HM’s departmentalized editorial pres- 
entation, where editorial departments 
parallel the departments in hospitals. Spe- 
cialized, pin-pointed features tap peak 
readership. 


Written by a renowned, professional staff 
. . . headed by Dr. Charles U. Letourneau. 
HM’s big, top-flight editorial staff know 
their topics, tae how to present it in 
quick-reading, informative style. This 
reader interest works for your advertising, 
too! 


HM delivers more “In Hospital” cover- 
age . . . among the influential hospital 
heads, the department heads who buy or 
specify. And you MUST reach these people 
to sell this expanding hospital field. Cir- 
culation where it counts is the big reason 
HM means more advertising results. 


Every issue of HM is READEXed .. . 
both editorial and advertising! Exclusive 
in the hospital field, HM’s Readex Ratings 
offer you a sound yardstick to positive 
reader interest. Don’t guess, ¢est in HM 
for greater sales results! 


Mote services for advertisers, too . . . like 
HM’s Hospital Architect Circulation, Hos- 
pital Architect List Service, Construction 
Bulletin, Surveys, Product News, Manu- 
facturers’ Literature Listings, Hospital 
List Service, etc. And al] are designed to 
further aid your sales in this dynamic 
hospital market. 


Write For Full Particulars 


cei Management 


A Clissold Businesspaper THE s0URNAL OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


105 West Adams Street Chicago 3, til. 
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Institutional Markets: Hospitals, Nursing 





Hospital Progress, 1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
ae 't Published by Catholic Hospital Assn. 
Est. 1920. Editor: Rev. John J. Flana - S.J. 
ee $3. Trim —. 81/2x1 11/5. 1 
x10; 3 cols., aie: Published 10th. 

isc 


orms close Sth. Agency ounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, sah go _ om. § 6,917. ry oe 
Times /, isi bo Vy Pi 
i 5208 131.00 4 aio 00 
188.00 
198. 0 a 0 


12 170.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Hospital Purchasing File, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Purchasing 
Files, % me. st. 1919. a ge hice -, 

eX ype ge, 7x10. Publishe ec 
Forms close July 4 ; jgeay discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Rates—Catalog 
section, inserts furnished by advertiser; 4 

es, $800; pages, $1,200; 16 pages, $2,- 

. Printed B publisher: 4 pages, $1,150; 
each additional 4 pages, $800. Space rates— 
1 page, $475; 4 pages, $1,150. 


Hospital Topics, 30 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by Hospital Buyer Co., 








Inc. Est. 1922. Editor: G. Marshall. — 
scription, Trim size, 8! 4xlll/. Type 
ublished Ist. 


ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
sand close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, sworn, 12,279; gross, 13,363. 
oo 9,509. Rates— 2% P ye P 
imes age fot ‘a 

1 $385.00 $320 0.00 va 0.00 


12 300.00 550. iy ae, 0 
4A colors, $90; bleed, 10%. 





Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. 
Published by American Hospital Assn. Est. 
1936. Editor: Edwin L. Crosby, M.D. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x113%. Type page, 
7x10; and 3 cols. Published ‘ist and 16th. 
+a close 20 days prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 17.223; gross, 18,710. Hos frie. 
including supts., and dept. heads, 130. 
non-professional departments, 1,094; other 
hospital personnel, 447; public health or- 
ganizations, industrial first aid stations and 
clinics, 1,264; architects, 402; members of 
overning boards, 752; rig i 1,979. ee 


=e $408 5 ‘ke 20 to hs 


12 133. 00 
24 63. iy 97 60 116.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, 10%. 


For sp mere data see page 323. 





Institutional Feeding and Housing. 
(See Institutional Markets.) 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See Institutional Markets.) 





Journal of the a Assn. of Medical 
Record Librarians, 510 Dearborn St., Chi- 
= . “ se Est. 1948. Eales Doris Boonen. 

ubscription, $2. pa I4x89/g; 
2 cols., 234. Published jon ry {’ 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency psoas oy 15-2. 
Circulation, —. 4,300; gross, 4,360. oy oc 


Ti VP 1 
42 $ 7000 esto | '§ 27% 
6 60.00 37.50 23.0 


Journal of the American Association of Nurse 
ea ae 130 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 

Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. ‘Type page, 
axB'h: 2 cols., 2'/g. Published quarterly, Feb. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
ib. 2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 8,542; 


ross, 8,638. Rates— uP "y P 
oi ne Sh 
54.00 


imes 1 Page 
i $100.00 
. 36.00 
ournal of American Dietetic Assn., 620 N. 
a ae: Ave., Chicago 11. Est. 1925. Editor: 
urner. Subscription, $8. Type page, 
Palo * Published 10th. Forms dient Ast prec. 
Agency rons, 588. Pa -2. io Ser kk sworn, 
D ‘at 


— gross, 15 rape eee 
~ $300.5 4 73.00 fa bo 


11800 30. 00 








12 180. 00 
Color, $75; bleed, 15%. 





Mental Hospitals, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Am. Psy- 
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chiatric Assn. Est. 1950. Editor: Daniel Blain, 
M.D. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7x10; 3 
enh 214. Published er except July and 

. Forms close 5th prec. Bt discounts, 
15- Circulation, sworn, gross, 7,887. 
Controlled, *. Rates— 


Times e Y, P 
1 w740%0 “hse b0 $108.00 bo 
400:00 145-00 38,00 


10 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $20. 





Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1]. Published by Modern Hospital Pub. 
Co. (Subsidiary of F. Dodge Corp.) Est. 
1913. Editor: Robert M. Cunnin ham, Jr. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 85/gx113 Type 
page. 7x10; and 3 cols. Publis ned Ist. 
orms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 14,405; gross, 15,159. Hospitals, 
including sanatoriums, supts. and dept 
heads, 10,336; aot ppenemnce vas depts., 2 7; 
members of hospita governing boards, 178; 
other hospital personnel, ublic health 
and first aid stations, 591; architects, 1,007; 
hospital su ply dealers ‘and mfrs., 837; 


a. 931. nm ah P Vy P 
imes a age 
i $462.00 #370 00 $215 0 bo 
6 317.00 
60 264.00 153.00 


12 320. 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $60. 


New York State Nurse, 385 State St., Albany 
10. Est. 1929. Editor: fing G. Graham. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type P e, 7x10; 3 cols; 21. 
Published Jan. ar., er, Sept., Nov. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 13,692; gross, 13, 735. fe 





Times 1 Page Vy Page ly Page 
1 $150.00 § 85.00 $ $0.00 
140.00 .00 


5 
Bleed, 10%. 





Nursing Home Administrator, 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Surgical Business, 
Inc. Est. 1947. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 





3 cols., 2%. Published bi-monthly. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,610; 
ross, 5,202. a 2h P y 
imes fet 

i 516s 65.00 $110.00 bp $ 73% bo 
Red, blue, $50; bleed, 10%. 
gg Outlook, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 


Est. 1953. Editor: N. V. Be eby, R.N. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 3rd week. 
Forms close 13th prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 17,048; gross, 17,296. Institu- 
tional nurses, 8,635; public health and in- 
dustrial nurses, 5,924; a a 2,071. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y, yy Page 
1 $300.00 ies 00 $ 95.00 
6 275.00 155.00 
12 250.00 145.00 80. 00 
Bleed, 20%. 


Discount for use with American Journal of 
Nursing. 





Nursing World, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Est. 1888. Editor: Virginia Turner, R.N. Sub- 
scription, $3. page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21. 
Published Ist. Yams close 20th and 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
28,994; gross, 860-0 ,094. Rates— 


$252.00 $154.00 
é 315 i ¥4 140.00 
12 280 6.00 126.00 


Red or orange, $100, bleed, $50. 





Practical Rake et, P. O. Box 374, Nor- 


folk, Va. = 954. Editor: Sallie Parrish. 
Subscription, Type pase. AYax Bi 2 cols., 
sg Pu ished bi-month Jan. Forms close 
Mogg ency sieceumie. 15- 0. Circulation, 
ve a 5 05, gross, 16,245. Paid, 
Rates Yh P "ys P 
imes age 
315080 ¢ 85.00 ¢ 60.00 
75.00 50.00 
Bleed, 20%. 





Practical Nursing. 654 Madison Ave., pew 
York 21. Est. 1955. Subscription, $3. Typ 

page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Foams 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 11,849; gross, 11,967. Rates— 





Times Page 2/, Pa 1 
1 $250.00 Ai to 0 Ptah 0 
6 225.00 160.00 100.00 
200.0 140.00 90.00 


12 
4A colors, $70. 


Ei) &> 


R. N.—A Journal for Nurses, Oradel, N. J. 
Published by Nightingale Press, Inc. og 
1937. oes. $2. ype page, Sore 2 
cols., 2''. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

aid Circulation, 164,233; gross, 167,267. 
Registered nurses, 161,107; others, 3,486. Rates 








Times Wf, Page 14 Page 
$859 00 $465.00 $270.00 

815 00 440.00 245.00 

753.01 415.00 225.00 


12 
Color, $125; bleed, 510. 


Southern Hospitals, 218 W. Morehead S&t., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Published by Clark- Smith 
Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Type page, Yxi0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,336; gross, 6,612. Hospitals 
and ag gy one 2,629; dept heads, 2,627; 





——- 161. _— 2h P Vy P 
limes age age age 
i $150.00 #108 60 # 60.00 
125.00 90.00 55.00 
00 72.00 42:50 


12 100. 
4A colors, $35; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 


ECAR @ 


Canadian Hospital. 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 
5. Published by Canadian Hospital Assn. Est. 
1924. Editor: Dr. W. D. Piercey. Type ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 








sa 3,212; “Fee 3,863. 1, bags Vy P 
imes a age 
1 25.00 $ 84 ¢ 45.00 
6 +00. 00 Bre 00 38. 00 


12 95.00 56.00 31.00 
4A colors, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Canadian Hospital pesto published April. 
Forms close March ormat and rates 
same as Canadian Hospital. 


The Canadian Nurse, 1522 Sherbrooke St., 
W., Montreal 25. Published by Canadian 
Nurses Assn. Est. 1905. Editor: Margaret Kerr, 
R.N. Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 214. Published 
10th. en close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 34,726; gross, 34,919. Gradu- 





ate nurses, 32,051]; st ts, 1,312; Fi 

Tse Hates— students 2; others 
imes Pa Vy Pa 

1 a178 5.00 4110.00 4 OB 

155.00 100.0 60.00 

00 90.00 55.00 


12 145. 
Color, $125; Bleed, 15%. 


La Garde-Malade, 3745 Queen Mary Road, 
Montreal 26, Que. Est. 1928. Type page, Saex 
73. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2.253; gross, 2.631. French Ca- 
nadian ~— one students, 2,269. Rates— 





n 

se $456 4% | 4 iit 
23/50 

46.00 22.00 - 1200 


12 
Color, $30. 





L’Hopital D’Aujourd’hui, 325 Cote Ste. Cath- 
erine Road, Montreal 8, Que. Est. 1955. Edi- 
tor: Anita Charron. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

aaa 2.024: orem, poe. Rates— 


Ti 
a $128 0.00 “$0869 % cote 


12 "90. 00 30. 00 8. 00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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Institutional Markets: 


Hotels, Motels, 


Ciubs, Trailer Parks 


Continued travel boom keeps hotels, motels 
busy modernizing their facilities during 1956 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE INCREASING NUMBERS of pri- 
vately owned passenger autos on 
the roads is evidently having its ef- 
fect upon public preference for mo- 
tels, or tourist courts. 

A survey whose results were 
published in these pages last year 
indicated that 77.1% of men travel- 
ling alone by car preferred using 
motels for overnight lodging, while 
17.7% used hotels; when these same 
respondents are accompanied by 
their families, the respective figures 
become 93% and 4.8%. 

The major reason given by those 
who prefer hotels is the existence 
of eating facilities on the premises, 
a preference which is causing more 
and more motel operators to incor- 
porate restaurant or other dining 
areas with their tourist courts. Con- 
venience of a central meeting place, 
such as a spacious lobby, was also 
cited as one major reason by those 
who liked hotels better. 


Cleanliness, good appointments, 
friendly management, comfortable 
beds and good service were among 
the more important factors travel- 
lers said they looked for in choosing 
a stopping place — whether hotel or 
tourist cabin. 

The motel industry, to a large ex- 
tent, has been growing at the rela- 
tive expense of the hotel industry, 
although the great increase in trav- 
eling and touring over the past 10 
to 15 years has resulted in larger 
grosses for both types of lodging. 


Hotels in the larger cities have by ° 


and large kept pace with the trend, 
improving their facilities, adding 
wings, installing air conditioning 
and television, etc. The small town 
hotels, for the most part, have found 
it difficult to keep pace, and have 
fallen behind in their efforts to im- 
prove facilities and services. It is in 
this area where the tourist courts 
have made their greatest gains. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


= Horets. Hotel occupancy is nor- 
mally at about a 75% level nation- 
ally, while the figure for major 
cities and resorts is about 85%. 
There are 24,764 hotels whose total 
room count is estimated at 1.6 mil- 
lion. 


= Motes. As of Dec. 31, 1956, 
there were 56,248 motels or tourist 
courts throughout the United 
States. They totalled 1,124,560 in- 
dividual units and played host to 
1,289,683 guests on an average day. 

They do an annual total volume 
of $1.3 billion, and this figure is in- 
creasing at a rate of about $100 mil- 
lion annually. 


= Cuiuss. There are approximately 
7,400 city and country clubs in the 
United States, of which 5,500 have 
full restaurant and bar facilities, 
while the remainder maintain lim- 
ited food and beverage services. 
During 1956, they are estimated to 
have catered to the recreational and 
social needs of some 4.8 million 
families. 

Club construction is at an all- 
time high; last year 350 new coun- 
try clubs were opened, while an- 
other 500 are currently under con- 
struction. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Horets. Latest breakdown of 
dollar expenditures among hotels 
indicates the following percentages: 








Wages (room help)... 10.5%, 
Other room CXPeENSES ounn...eeecececesececeecseees 4.1% 
Food costs 11.8% 
Beverages 4 


9 
+9 /o 
Wages, food preparation and service 15.0% 
Others y, 
Telephone 
Administrative and general 
Advertising and promotion 
Heat, light and power ..... 
Repairs and maintenance 
Real estate taxes 
Depreciation 
». Balance for rent, interest, F.I.T. and 
wy return on investment 2.00... 12.2% 
Source: Hotel Management 






































































82 new hotels were built last year, 
adding some 24,000 rooms to the 
nation’s total. In 1957, it is expected 
that about 86 new hotels will be on 
the planning boards. These repre- 
sent a construction expenditure of 
nearly $218.5 million. 

The material replacement market 
continues to be big among hotels. 
An estimated $7.3 million is spent 
annually on replacement chinaware, 
a like amount of glassware and $5.6 
million for silverware. 

A partial list of equipment and 
supplies purchased by hotels (in 
addition to food and beverages) in- 
cludes the following: 


Air conditioning Laundry and 


Bath and face supplies 
towels Lighting fixtures 

Bar equipment Linens, table 

Blankets Mattresses and 


Cash registers springs 
Carpets and rugs Ovens 

Carpet sweepers Paint and wall- 
Chinaware paper 


Plumbing 
cope products 
Polishes and waxes 
Ranges 


Coffee making 
equipment 
Cleaning detergents 
Dishwashers 
Dish removing Refrigeration 
conveyors Sheets and pillow 
Elevators cases 
Electrical appliances Silverware 
Food mixers Steam tables 
Food handling Slicers 
conveyors Serving trays 


Fire extinguishers oaps 

Flooring Soda fountain 
Furniture equipment 
Glassware Toasters 
Garbage cans Vacuum blinds, 
Hangers Venetian blinds, 


shades 
Waffle irons 
Work tables 
Source: Hotel Management 


Ice makers 
Kitchen utensils 
Kettles 


= Mortets. New construction, ex- 
pansion and replacement markets 
continue in the still-booming motel 
industry. 

In the past two years, 6,000 new 
motels have been built in various 
sections of the country. One survey 
shows that in 1955: 


286 motels redecorated 3,553 
128 motels remodeled 762 
110 motels built 709 
113 motels refurnished 775 


Many major investments will 
again be made during 1957 by op- 
erators for such items as new high- 
way and premise signs, lawn furni- 
ture, air conditioning, television and 
similar goods either not purchased 
when the motel first opened or 
bought only in minimum quanities. 
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You'll Find It 


IN PROGRESSIVE 
HOTELS— 
IN AMERICA'S 
LEADING HOTELS 





MAGAZINE 
OF MASS FEEDING, MASS 
HOUSING 

Why does your advertising in IN- 
STITUTIONS Magazine get excep- 
tionally high reader-traffic among 
hotel people? The answer is factual, 
easily checked by. simple compari- 
son: the magazine's principal com- 
vides fo-the-point coverage of 
modity, its editorial content, pro- 
trends and new ideas vital to suc- 
cessful hotel management . . . edi- 
torial unmatched in the entire field 
in both quality and in quantity. Your 
product message inevitably shares in 
its outstandingly high readership. 
Only 3,396 U.S. Hotels have 100 or 
more rooms. INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
zine’s ABC-paid circulation to hotel 
management and key operating per- 
sonnel: 3,567. To clubs: 1,584. To 
motels, 1,046. Source of circulation 
figures: ABC statement, 12-31-56. 
YOU'LL PROFIT MOST WHEN YOU 
BUY THE “MOST” .. . MORE READER 
ATTENTION ... THE ONLY “DEMAND” 


(ABC-PAID) CIRCULATION SERVING 
THE WHOLE INSTITUTIONS FIELD... 


stEP 
¥ %, 
(i): 
\ 
Surat 


e e ® 


oa 
ry 7 
oO 


MAGAZINE 
OF MASS FEEDING, MASS 
HOUSING 


1801 Prairie Ave., Dept. G-! 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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= Cuuss. All the equipment, sup- 
plies and furnishings sold to hotels 
and restaurants are also purchased 
by clubs, in addition to special 
equipment such as athletic gear, 
lockers, sun lamps etc. if such fa- 
cilities are part of the club program. 

The total club market is esti- 
mated at $795 million annually, and 
includes $375 million food pur- 
chases, $232 million for equipment 
and supplies and $188 million for 
beverages. 

Expansion of club programming 
to include the families of golfers 
has opened a market for such 
equipment as playground appara- 
tus, lawn furniture, etc. In addition, 
golf clubs require much of the 
equipment used by a first-class ho- 
tel — bar and restaurant supplies, 
lounge furniture and so on. 

Male membership of private golf 
clubs is estimated in excess of 715,- 
000 persons, who spend abount $170 
million each year. This is exclusive 
of such expenditures as meals, golf 
clothes, equipment, which equal 
that figure. 

Special equipment needed by a 
country club includes agricultural 
equipment, chemicals, piping and 
water lines, tractors, snow removal 
units, public address systems, flood- 
lights, swimming pool supplies and 
accessories, etc. 


= TRAILER PARKS. Growing use of 
trailers for year-around residency 
in resort areas of the south and in 
areas of housing shortages has re- 
sulted in an increase in the facilities 
offered to occupants. 

New parks buy, in addition to 
construction materials, automatic 
washing and dryer machines for 
service building use, sewage dis- 
posal lines or septic tanks, recrea- 
tional equipment, landscaping sup- 
plies and equipment, basic road 
clearing equipment (either blade 
attachments for trucks or special 
snow removal machines), power 
lawn mowers, fire extinguishers, 
floodlights, public address systems, 
street lights and road surfacing sup- 
plies. 

A new park today may represent 
an investment of $50,000 to $250,000, 


with the tendency going toward 
better equipped, more permanent 
installations that make the park a 
community asset. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Horets. Selling to a hotel oper- 
ated as an individual unit is done 
primarily through the manager in 
the case of most major expendi- 
tures, and through the department 
heads. The manager will set the 
policy on what brands to buy with 
the actual ordering often delegated 
to a subordinate. The chef, chief 
housekeeper and others may buy 
but generally these purchases come 
after the manager has decided on 
the actual make or brand. 

The house engineer, steward, ca- 
tering manager, chef, executive 
housekeeper and others in their ca- 
pacity, often are consulted by the 
manager when considering a new 
product. 

Procedure among hotel chains 
varies. Some use centralized pur- 
chasing as a means of effecting buy- 
ing economies. Others delegate au- 
thority to local managers and de- 
centralize their purchasing, mainly 
as a means of maintaining good 
community relations. 


= Morets. Majority of motels are 
operated by owners who live on the 
premises and make decisions as to 
what is purchased, It is estimated 
that 40% of motel operators have to 
take the first step in buying in the 
absence of salesmen’s calls and 34% 
buy directly from manufacturers. 

Sources vary with the item con- 
cerned: In a recent survey, opera- 
tors purchased linens as follows: 
47.5% from wholesalers; 26.2% from 
jobbers; 19.6% from retailers, and 
5.8% from manufacturers. 

Sleep equipment is purchased 
mainly (70.9%) from dealers, with 
22.9% coming from manufacturers 
and 6.2% buying from both sources. 


= Cuuss. The club manager is the 
purchaser of club supplies, equip- 
ment, food and beverages. Sources 
include national distributors and 
local outlets. Initial decision regard- 
ing brand, price and quantity in 


Growth of Hotel Air Conditioning 


























Number of Hotels 
19 1956 





Number of Rooms 
1953 195 





3 6 
SE | REGRESS ANSE EC Re enemas | | 45 1,926 7,836 
Middle Atlantic heise 104 236 37,029 78,923 
i nO MN a ge 77 224 23,329 54,071 
W. No. Central .. 154 344 28,041 46,189 
South Atlantic 311 525 54,924 78,522 
E. So. Central 127 225 20,624 26,964 
W. So. Central 269 451 44,906 58,607 
Mountain 103 185 12,399 17,290 
Pacific 122 170 16,547 20,717 
Totals 1,278 2,405 239,725 389,119 





Source: Ahrens Publishing Co. 
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routine supplies may be made by 
manager with subsequent ordering 
executed by departmental subordi- 
nate. 


= TRAILER PARKS. Purchases are 
generally made by owner-manager 
who lives on premises and are of a 
basic utility and original construc- 
tion nature. Expansion of facilities 
offered by a park is opening up the 
market for other goods in the sup- 
ply line, however. Commissaries 
are growing in popularity, with 
some being operated on a conces- 
sion basis. In this case, the com- 
missary manager has buying au- 
thority. 


Sources: American Motel Maga- 
zine; American Restaurant; Club 
Management;. Hotel Management; 
Hotel Monthly; Hotel World-Re- 
view; Tourist Court Journal; Club 
Managers Association of America. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


American Motel Magazine: 


AM-1. The Motel Market—a Sales Analy- 
sis. 34-page booklet reviewing history of 
motel development with charts, graphs, 
and tables indicating revenue sources, 
building material lists, equipment needs, 
and other market information plus cir- 
culation and service data on the publi- 
cation. Research reports are also avail- 
able on: 


AM-2. Furniture. 

AM-3. Recreational Facilities. 

AM-4. Laundry Methods and Equipment. 
AM-5. Soap. 

AM-6. Signs. 

AM-7. Heating. 

AM-8. Flooring and Floor Coverings. 
AM-9. Lighting. 

AM-10. Bedding-Toilet Supplies. 

AM-11. Air Conditioning and Ventilation. 
AM-12. Advertising Specialties. 

Club Management: 


AM-13. Facts About the Private Member- 
ship City and Country Club Market. 
4-page folder outlining annual dollar 
purchases of food, beverages equipment 
and supplies by private membershi 
clubs; size of the town and country che 
market; circulation comparisons between 
publications in this field. 


Dept. of Commerce: 


AM-14. Tourist Courts — 1953 Operating 
Ratios. Small Business Administration 7- 
page summary of financial information 
of tourist courts with tables covering 
operating expenses, capital expenses and 
operations by size and location of court. 


Hotel Management Magazine: 


AM-15. Your Restaurant and Hotel Mar- 
kets. 24x37” three-color U. S. map giv- 
ing state-by-state breakdown on restau- 
rant and hotel establishments, important 
segments, sales; plus table on largest 
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market areas for restaurants and sales 
for restaurants and hotels by geographic 
division. 

AM-16. 1955 Forecast of New Hotel and 
Motor Court Construction and Hotel 
Modernization. 12-page tabulation of ho- 
tels and motels by size, receipt volume, 
with state-by-state summary of 1954 
Census data. Also report on the publica- 
tion’s coverage of the hotel-motor hotel 
market. 


AM-17. Air Conditioning in Hotels. Sta- 
tistical report showing how many air 
conditioned guest rooms among 9,155 
hotels; also potential air conditioning 


market for hotels surveyed. 1956 tabula- 
tion. 

AM-18. Facts you should know about the 
Hotel Market. Statistical report on the 
hotel market with sales volume, best 
buying segment and expenditure and in- 
come breakdown. 

AM-19. 1957 Subscriber Study. Statistical 
report on questionnaire survey made of 
publication readers. 


Tourist Court Journal: 


AM-20. Inside Information on Today's 
Tourist Court Market. 32-page_illus- 
trated booklet containing most detailed 
study of the motel market, ranging from 








look to the 
“leager’ ... 


AMERICAN MOTEL 

for sales action in 

the big volume 
$1-1/2 billion 
motel field! 


Peet. 
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THE MARKET — big in size and sales! 


With the growth of motels up 800% 
in ten years, here’s a growing mar- 
ket that’s an American institution! 
The average motel represents an in- 
vestment of more than $135,000. 
And the products, supplies and equip- 
ment purchased ranges from soap to 
air conditioning equipment. It’s a 
versatile field from a sales stand- 
point, and it will continue to in- 
crease in its sales potentialities for 
years to come. 


INDUSTRY LEADER — American Motel 
magazine 


No other publication is closer to the 
“heart” of this market than AMER- 
ICAN MOTEL. AMM is instrumental in 
showing motel owners and operators 
the “how to” of profitable motel 
management. Every issue shows 
them the way to more rewarding 
profits. And because of this industry 
service policy, AMERICAN MOTEL has 
a loyal audience of important motel 
owners and operators who manage 
the big share of this buying power. 





AMM'S Leadership Extends 
to Circulation and Editorial 


AMERICAN MOTEL's reputation as the 
industry's leading publication is well 
deserved. AMM delivers over 24,000 
sales-generating circulation ... well 
over 8,000 more PAID circulation 
than the 2nd publication! And at the 
LOWEST cost per 1000 _ readers. 
AMM's successful editorial 
wins and holds these readers, and 


formula 


provides a foundation for your ad- 
vertising. Because they work togeth- 
er, you’re the winner, sales-wise! 





Sales-Merchandising Aids 
Available to Advertisers 


To aid advertisers in their sales ap- 

proach to the motel market, AMER- 

ICAN MOTEL offers a wide range of 

merchandising sales assistance: 

@ Advertiser listings in AMM's semi- 
annual ‘‘Where to Buy It’ section 

@ Reader product information re- 
quests sent to advertisers 

@ Survey reports available on 60 
product classifications 

@ Monthly Bulletin lists prospective 
motel builders/owners who plan 
to build or remodel 

@ Market Analysis Folder. A pene- 
trating insight into the motel field 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF “‘THE MOTEL MARKET — 


American Motel magazine (} 


Patterson Publishing Company : 


5 South Wabash Avenue 
Also publishers of AMERICAN RESTAURANT Magazine 


e Chicago 3, Illinois 
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construction materials, repairs, complete 
furnishings, fixtures, accessories and re- 
lated business. 
Surveys on the following products in the 
tourist court-motel market are also avail- 
able: 

AM-21. Stoves and Kitchenettes. 

AM-22. Glasses and Dishes (supplemen- 
tary). 

AM-23. Coffee. 

AM-24. Incinerators. 

AM-25. Blankets. 

AM-26. Linens. 

AM-27. Rental Linens. 

AM-28. Television Sets. 

AM-29. Generating Equipment. 

AM-30. Automobiles and Other Vehicles. 

AM-31. Louvered or Jalousie Windows. 

AM-32. Carpeting and Rugs. 


AM-33. Insecticides. 

AM-34. Paints. 

AM-35. Plastic Wall Tile. 

AM-36. Showers, Tubs, Combination Tub- 
Showers. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Hotel Assn., 221 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

American Motor Hotel Assn., 210 V. F. 
W. Bldg., Broadway at 34th., Kansas City 
11, Missouri. 

American Society of Travel Agents, Inc. 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

Club Managers Assn. of America, 408 
Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Hotel Greeters of America, 
Bldg, Denver 2, Colo. 

International Chefs Assn., 128 W. 52nd 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Empire 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Hotel journal 77 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. Est. 1926. Editor: Hal J. Ha- 
zen. Type page, meh “ os. ., 1%. Published 
10th. Forms close fgency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Tn 3 ‘15, gross, 15,693. 
Controlled, 7,382. Rates— 


Times age i, Page 1, Page 

i $150.00 $ 20.00 $45 bp 
125.00 67 50 

55.00 30. 00 


12 100.00 
Color, 20%; bleed, $35. 





American Mote] Magazine, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Published by Patterson Pub. Co., 
—_ meee of American Restaurant Magazine. 

Editor: Kenneth Eymann. Su —- 
ad ri Pay size, 81/4xlll4. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 24,257; gross, 25,644. Owners, 
operators and mgrs. of motels, 20,722; others, 
Timet “E Page %Page \%Page 1/;P 

imes ‘x ‘a a age 

i 00.60 $365.00 & 20.00 20.00 

6 30. 330.00 200.00 

12 30.00 300.00 240. 00 175.00 
4K colors, $120, bleed, 10%. 

Addtl. discounts for use with American Res- 
taurant Magazine. 
For additional data see page 329. 


ASTA Travel Néws, 501 Sth Ave., New York 
17. Published by American Society of Travel 
Agents. Est. 1931. Editor: H. L. Buhrman. 
Type * e, 7x10; <4 cols., 3%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, June, 1956, 5,321; gross, 5,645. 
Travel agents, 2,742; hotels, 664; transporta- 
tion companies, 884; adv. agencies and pro- 
— groups, 523; others 660. Rat SF Pa 
‘imes 6 e 
! a4 00 ‘ne 63 4) 5.00 


108. 00 és. 00 





12 350.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 20%. 


Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 
2. Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 1922. 
Editor: Donald H. Clark. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8!4xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,405; gross, 6,282. Clubs and 
execs., 3,266; officers and directors, 1,440; 
others, 655. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1, Page 
i $275.00 $200.00 $120.00 
190.00 135.00 70.00 

120.00 65.00 


12 170.00 
Color, $90; bleed, 10%. 





Florida Motel Journal, 1817 N. Mills St. 
Orlando. Est. 1951. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 7} ong cS es 21/3 Published Ist. 
Forms close Agency " discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, aa 2.752: gross, 3,036. Rates 


Times age 2/, Page I, Page 

i $110.00 $ 80.00 $ 44.00 

94.00 68. 00 36.00 

12 89.00 62.00 32.00 
Red, $25. 





G&D» 


Golidom, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. Editor: 
Herb Graffis. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x 
734; 2 cols., 2%. Published 10th except Nov. 
and Dec. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, + 355; gross, 16,325. Presi- 
dents, mgrs 6,934; pro-mgrs., 639; profes- 
sionals, 893; course supts., 3,188; others, 
759. Rates— 


Times 1 Pag Pa VW, Page 
1 $280 06 "$168 $6 $ 90.00 
6 265 00 185.00 
10 250 00 78.00 


4A red or green, 3; bleed, ny 





Caribbean and Latin-America Travel Courier. 
= <a gg Ave., New oy clt: 24 - ¥ sm 

ontrolle ype page, x cols., 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,148; gross, 
5,263. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 40 in. 20 in. 
(7x10 
1 $295.00 $195.00 $105.00 
6 275.00 75. 95.00 


12 260.00 160.00 85.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 20%. 





Caterer and Hotel Proprietors Gazette, 55 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by L. 
Hobbs. Est. a 3 ger sg oe $3. pe 
page. 11x15; 5 cols., 2'. Published Ist. 
orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
og sworn, 5,168: gross, “sy 4° Paid 
Rates—l inch per issue, $8; 2 inches, 

$2 3 inches, $15. 
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Hotel and Restaurant News, Park Square 
ge Boston 16. Est. Sa Editor: Harold 
R. Dolby. Subscription, $3. Type page, 131,x 
20; 6 cols., 2'%. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 line, 50c; 5,000 lines, 40c; 10,000, 
ic. 





Hotel and Restaurant Operator, Central 
Tower Bldg., San Francisco 3. Est. 1877. Edi- 
tor: Timothy’ auingy. Controlled. Type page, 
93x14; 4 cols., 2!4. Published ge orms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, 2,127; gross, 2,197. Rates 


Times pose xl ol. 
$238 Be $112.00 
213.00 154.00 96.00 
12 191.00 132.00 93.00 


Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Published by Vincent Edwards & Co. Est. 
1900. Editor: V. E. Borges. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type Porm: 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
orms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, 16,790; gross, 17,000. Owners, 
managers, 8,452; chefs- stewards, 3,945; exec. 
house wala: | hag others 473. Rates— 


Ti Vy P 
mi $305.08 BES Bi896 
308.75 109.25 

50 302.60 103.50 


292. 
Color, $125; bleed, 25%. 





Hotel Gazette, 2. W. 46th St., New York 36. 
Est. 1876. Editor: Eric Friedheim. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 
oer other Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 
— te discounts, 15-2. 

irculation, initial audit, June, 1956, 4,741: 
ross, 5,061. Hotel execs., 4,302; others, 476. 





ates— 
Times 2/, Page 4, Page 
1 515080 Ai8%0 $e 60.00 
| 130.0 100.00 
110. 00 90.00 ry 00 


car, $60; bleed, 15%. 





Hotel Greeter, Foptve Bldg., Denver 2. Est. 
34. Editor: C ee her. Subscription, 

Type page, FeO, cols., 2!/g. Published 
4 orms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 7,1 gross, 7,509. Rates 


Times 1 Page 2/2 P V, Page 
1 $170.00 $115.00 $ 5750 
Ae 110.0 55.00 

60 92. 60 46.00 


12 135. 
4A colors, $50; bleed, no charge. 





Hotel Index. 5850 pong kg Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. Published by E. M. Ingledue. Est. 
1937. Editor: C. B. Netz. Type page, 81x11. 
Published qeanedty Feb. 15. Forms close 
15th prec. ae rena 15-2. 
Circulation ross, 6,000. Hotels, 
a travel ents, 4, °F, ga vs og 
imes age age e 
i $250.00 $185.00 sighs 
4 210.00 130.00 
Color, $75. 





Hotel neay, 2 perio Bldg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York Published by Interna- 
tional Geneva ag Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: 
B. W. Van Solingen. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 214. Published i- 
monthly. agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


sworn, 6,1 eaons, 6,418. ates 

Times 25.00 ie Vy, Page 
1 8123 0 74 3600 50.00 
6 78.00 42.00 


4A colors, $50; ‘ed oy. 





Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Ahrens Pub. Co. Est. 
1922. Editor: W. O. Voegele. Subscription, $4. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. 
Forms close 14th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,257; gross, 12,002. Owning 
and managing group, 6,999; food service 
group, 115; dept. executives, 324; other em- 
ployes and allied aa 524; others, 1,213. 

ates—l page, me 2/3 page, ee YW, page, 
$220; 3 page, $176; 14 page, $110. 

Discounts Fao on space noel in Hotel 
Management and Restaurant Management: 6 
pages, 5%; 12 pages, 10%; 24 pages, 20%. 
4A red, $100. 





aly) 


Hotel Monthly, 1948 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Published by John Willy, Inc. Est. 1892. Edi- 
tor: J. Knig t Willy. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,992; gross, 7,105. Owning and 
managing group, 3,975; food service group, 
146; dept. executives, 328; other employes 
and allied groups, pe others, 780. Rates— 


Times 1 pote 2, Page 1/2Page 1/3 Page 
i 30.00 #252 00, hr 00 bia bo 
2 “tee 00 9.0 
264.00 a2 00. 1a. 60 106. 00 
an sania $70; bleed, $25. . 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


UM 
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Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Published by Am. Hotel Assn. Directory 
Corp. Est. 1886. Editor: M. Sefton. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type pape. 4\/gx71/- a May 
1. Forms pond arch i ke ency discounts, 
15-0. Rates—l page, $600; 1/2 page, $360; 1% 
page, $200. 


Hotel Tariff International, 111 N. E. 2nd Ave., 
Miami 32, Fla. Published by Mills Pubs. Est. 
1954. Type page, 7!/,xll. Published semi-an- 
nually. Forms close Monch 25 and Sept. 15. 














Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
4.842; gross, 5,042. Pua. 740. Rates 
Times 
1 vas esa 
2 125.00 
Color, $70; bleed, ea 
Institutional Feeding and Hi 
See Institutional Markets. 
Midwest Hotel Reporter, zs S. 14th St., 


Omaha 2. Published by I. Medlar Co. Est. 
1893. Editor: H. C. ei , Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and cols ublished 
1 or. 


ms close 1 week prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,974; gross, 
hae ie p ah P Vy P 
imes ‘a 
1 20.00 $ 0.00 00 $ 35.00 
6 50 25.00 
12 60. 00 ry ‘0 22.50 





Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 19 W. 
44th St., New York 36. Published by Trans- 
E"ienbe Guides, Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: W. 
. Barber. Subp: $11. Type page, 8!/x 
2 cols. blished Ist. Forms close 
doin. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,116; gross, 4,168. Travel agen- 


cies and ampigres, 1643; rg ony 487. ne 

Times a O46 Y, 
i S200 0 ‘$8 0 $ 6500 bo 
80. 00 20, OO 


12 180. 00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
pelts mg wm Hotel News, - Columbia 

Seattle Est. 1904. Editor: B. E. Foster. 
Contralied. type page, 634x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2.750; gross, 


— mpeg D ah P 
limes a age 
1 0.00 # 75 0 
6 60.00 3080 


ae 
12 65.0 50.00 
Red, $25; others, Ss, bleed, no charge. 


Pacific Travel News, 274 Brannan St., San 
Francisco 7. Published by Pacific Area Travel 
Assn. Est. 1957. Controlled. Type pase. 7x10; 
2 cols., 33%. Published 25th e. rms close 











15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, based 
= circu waren : 5,000— th P 
imes age age 
n $200.00 "410565 00 ¢ 60.00 
6 180.00 55.00 
12 165.00 "8, 00 50.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 20%. 
Resort Management. "1368 Monroe Ave., Mem- 


phis 4. Est. 1947. Editor: Nelson Bryant. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi-month- 
y, Feb. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,466: gross, 4,630. 

Rates— LP hy P 
imes ‘a age 
1 $300.00 "eats bo hig by 


228 
Red. $50; other rt colors, ee Y boul: 10%, 


Room Service, 327 Avenue Alcazar, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Published by So. Beverage 
Journal, Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: Bernard Hal, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 7th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, June, 1956, 6,735; gross, 8,000. 
Hotels and motels, 6,685, Rates— 

“ee 





1 Page /, Page 1, Page 
$230.00 “hss 00 $125 00 
220.00 Hey 7 
12 210.00 190 

4A red, $65; other 4A colors, ro Re a 





Southern Hotel Journal, 2534 Oak St., Jack- 
sonville 4, Fla. Est. sa Editor: James Pear- 


son. Subscrieties. . Type page, 75x101/2; 
3 cols ublished sth. Forms close 10th. 
rag fscounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

1; gross, Poon: Controlled, 250. Rates— 
Times 2/- Page V3 P 

i $700.6 #160 $85 85. bo 

6 140.00 

125.00 s, i 


12 6.00 
Color, $70; sioak. 20%. 
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Tavern ap 910 Central St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. Est. 1910. Editor: Robert Catron. Sub- 
scri tion, $3. Type page, 71/3x10; 3 cols., 21/3. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency penser 15-2. oe om 





Times 2, e Vy, P 
1 $100.00 4 O8%o $ 40.00 
13 80.00 AS 00 32.00 
26 65.00 50.00 28.00 
52 50.00 40.00 22.00 

Color, $35; bleed, 15%. 

Tour Operator, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Published by Travel Industry, Inc. Est. 1955. 
Type page, 7!/2x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
semi-annually. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, initial audit, June, 1956, 2,754; gross, 
3,000. Rates—l page, $200; 1/2 page, $120; 14 
page, $65 


a0. Rates— is th P Vs B 

limes age age e 

1 $180.00 ¢ 95.00 $5 $00 
165. 90.00 


12 145.00 80.00 is 0 
Color, $60. 





Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter, a 
N. La ar Blvd., Los Angeles 48. 
lished by S. P. Barash & Co. Est. 1873. Edi- 
tor: D. J. Martin. A nd page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June, 1956, 5,467; gross, 6,224. 
Hotels, 3,268; restaurants, 5 al _, 


H 
=: ae hess 00 458 78. b0 


e 
1 $180 %6 
7 

Red, green, orange, brown, $00, bleed, oe 
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Tourist Court Journal, * E. Adams Ave., 
Temple, Texas. Est. 1937. Editor: Bob 
Gresham. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 
and 3 cols. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, initial audit, June, 1956, 24,132; 
grozs, 27,500. Paid, 15,633. Tourist courts, 
owners, 21,052; others, 3,080. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $410.00 $305. 30 okt 
iB 389-50 290.6 164.25 

78:30 155.60 


369.0) 
an me $125; Bed, 15%. 





Trailer Park Management, 6229 Northwest 
Highway, Chicago 41. Published by J. B. 
Hardison. Est. 1952. Editor: Virgil Jensen. 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2,4. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,826. Rates 





Times ‘age 2/, Page Vz Page 
1 $250 00 #184.00 $100.00 
185.00 140.00 77.00 
12 175.00 129.00 72.00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 
Travel Agent, 2 W. 46th St. New York 36. 


Published by American Traveler, Inc. Est. 
i Rea of Eric Friedheim. Subscription, 
$3. page, 7!/.xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished. Poth and 25th. Forms close 15 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 3,258; Ean 3,666. Rates— 


Times 1, Page 
$180.0 Bias So 8 C60 

12 120.00 75.00 
138,00 110.00 65.00 


24 
4A colors, $60. 





Travel America, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Ahrens Pub. Co. Est. 
1918. Single copies, $1. Type page. 4)/ox7\/, 
Published May and Nov. Forms close March 
15 and Sept. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 99,586; gross, 100,402. Con- 
trolled, 8,730. a" page, $1,000; 2/, page, 
eg if, age, $43 
Red, asef: bleed, charge. 


Travel Items, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Est. 1943. Editor: Don Short, ‘Tr. Type page, 
9x12; 4 cols., 21/4. Published Ist and 15th. 
ie close 12 days prec. Agency discounts, 








Por nage 6,429: gross, 7,304. Travel 
ents, airline officials, 917; others, 
1 1556. Rates p y 
imes ‘a 
1 $3000 418090 0 $605 00 
12 275.00 150.0) 
24 250.00 140. 00 e 00 
44 colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Travel Trade, 139 Spring St., New York 12. 


Est. 1929. Editor: E. A. Valk. Subscription, 
$3. bs page, 7x10; 2 ag 31. Published 
15th. Forms close 27th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4, gross, 5,015. 


Controlled, 401. Rates, consecutive inser- 
ong Y; Vy P 
imes ous 
1 $709.60 $110%6 00 $ 60.00 
6 55.00 
30.00 50.00 


12 160 00 
Color, $75; bleed, 20%. 





Travel USA, 1324 K St., Washington 5, C. 
Published by National ‘Assn. of Travel Sires 
Est. 1945. Editor: J. “ Gross. Subscription, 
$2. Typ2 page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3l/,. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation; sworn, 2.980; gross, 3,080. Paid, 


World Review of Hotels & Travel. formerly 
Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Ahrens Pub. Co. Est. 
1875. Editor: Dick Huntington. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 9!44x14; 4 cols., 274. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Magy A gross, 7.148. Owning and 





managing, 3 t. execs., 741; food serv- 
ice, 321; Be Bi oyes and allied groups, 
729; others, La Ratee— 
Times age age 7x1 
n $330.08 sf0.00 $278.00 
13 297.00 225.00 250.00 
26 280.00 213.00 235.00 
52 264.00 200.00 225.00 
Red, $100. 
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Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 48] 
LY ab’oyhow & Ave., Toronto 2. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1923. Edi- 
tor: Arthur D. Ellwood. Type page. 7x10; 

and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close 
28th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 17,913; gross, 18,211. Hotels 
and motels, 5,704; restqurants, 8,399; institu- 


toe 2,067; oihees. isk come Yh P 

imes age age age 

1 $350 00 #28500 #170 00 
6 285.00 235.00 143.00 
12 250.00 205.00 118.00 


4A colors: red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 


CCAB 

Hotel & Restaurant Magazine, 100 Simcoe 
St., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. Published b 
Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Editor: K. 
MacLeod. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close ]st. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,699; gross, 10,969. Hotels, 
5,575; restaurants, 3,415; institutions, 1,078; 


sae: 642. By 2h P Yh P 
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Red, $60; bleed, 15%. 
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Hotel and Travel News, 2533 Gerrard St., 
E., Toronto 13, Ont. Published by Willson 
Pubs. Est. 1927. Editor: Mrs. Rex Frost. Type 
page, 7x10; and 3 cols. Published 15th. 
Forms close 7%: Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,136; gross, 4.244. Hotel execs., 
and dept. heads, 3,125; motels, 837; others, 


i Rates— IP Vy P 
ho 0.00 "S83 0 $ 65.00 
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4A colors, $40; bleed, 15%. ' 


L’Hotellerie Magazine. Queen's Hotel, Mon- 
treal 1, Que. Published by The Council of 
Hotels eS x nee. Inc. Est. eye 2 
tor: i arceau pe page, 4X 
and 3 ‘cols. Published sth. Forms close Beth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,621; gross, 4,893. Hotels and 
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Institutional Markets: 
Restaurants 








(See also Institutional Markets: Hofels, Motels, Clubs) 


Commercial restaurant, other dining 
volume seen at $16 billion annually 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= LITTLE CHANGE TOOK PLACE in res- 
taurant industry trends during 1956. 
Streamlined food preparation and 
storage, new types of service and 
modernized kitchens continued to 
mark the restaurant and other 
mass-feeding segments of the food 
service industry. 

For the restaurant business, the 
same decentralization trends that 
are bringing about the rapid growth 
of the motel and trailer industries 
are at work. Congestion in down 
town areas, increasing suburbaniza- 
tion and increasing use of the motor 
car as a means of transportation, 
have all helped to bring this about. 
In addition to the new restaurants 
built and building on the outskirts 
of cities and away from population 
centers, there is frequent remodel- 
ling, a continued trend toward air 
conditioning, and a continued trend 
toward acoustical treatment. 
= INSTITUTIONAL FOOD SERVICE. Big 
businesses throughout the United 
States and Canada are expanding, 
building, or decentralizing their 
plants. With this growth, more and 
more plant cafeterias are being in- 
stalled. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Most recent estimates place the 
total of restaurants and other eating 
places at about 240,000, totaling a 
1956 sales volume of over $16 bil- 
lion. 

The commercial outside-the-home 
eating business shows the following 
sales volume trend in earlier years: 


$ 6,339,476, 187 
63,608,091 











,894,000,000 
10,280,000,000 


Source: Restaurant Management 


= CHAIN RESTAURANTS. Estimates 
vary but one source reports about 
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19,000 chain fountain-restaurants 
serving over 450 million meals a 
month and comprising a $1.5 billion 
market. 


Drug chains ......... ... 5,600 stores 
Variety and department s ‘store 

chains ....... a : 5,500 stores 
Restaurant chains .... 3,700 stores 





Gilier Choins 2.6 ee 4,000 stores 


RENE Tea orem soko aera ere 18,800 stores 
Source: Chain Store Age Fountain-Restau- 
rant Magazine 


= INDUSTRIAL FOOD SERVICE. Again 
estimates vary but one source re- 
ports 26,000 businesses and indus- 
tries that have their own food serv- 
ice. These include banks, manufac- 
turing establishments, insurance 
companies and the like. Of 9,361 
plants with 250 or more employes 
5,100, or 53%, have in-plant feeding 
facilities. The 9,400-odd plants with 
more than 250 employes have three- 
fifths of all manufacturing employ- 
ment. Some of the smaller plants 
also feed their employes although 
they make up a smaller proportion 
of the market. 

Types of feeding service in the 
plants, many of which use two or 
more of the services are: 


RS RPO eee = RE 73%, 





RI OUI ssc aenbiotnscnblion -- Bo 
ee ee OE EE AAT 23% 
SUNN I oo oa ccctssaceceeeedtiamnsch natin mins ES 


It is estimated that about 4;000 of 
the larger plants have cafeterias 
which 63% of the employes use. The 
number of employes fed in manu- 
facturing plant cafeterias is 2.5 mil- 
lion — or one of every 110 manufac- 
turing employes. 

Total value of cafeteria meals 
served is estimated at $281 million 
per year, though some sources con- 
tend it is larger. 44% of cafeterias 
are company operated and 56% are 
cater-operated. The trend is to- 
ward the latter. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


More than a stove plus a few pots 
and pans are needed to prepare a 
restaurant meal. A recent survey 
shows that restaurateurs bought the 
following major items of equipment 
during a two-year period: 


¢ 30 to 31% bought dishwashers, electric 
pots and pan washers, glass washing ma- 
chines, silverware dryers, sinks, soda foun- 
tains, cofiee machines, bar equipment, milk 
dispensers, ice cream cabinets, beer coolers, 
water coolers, ice tea crocks, ‘malt machines 
or soft drink dispensers. 


* 17 to 20% bought power meat saws, food 
cutters, vegetable choppers, food shavers, 
shredder attachments, slicers, bread slicers, 
bake ovens or electric desk ovens. 


¢ 13 to 16% bought work tables, bake 
tables, soiled dish tables, flour bins, shelves, 
portable food racks, dish trucks, platform 
scales, deep freezers, walk-in freezers, ranges, 
stew ranges, stoves, air conditioning, retrig- 
erators, tables, table tops, ice machines, deep 
fryers, chairs, booths, counters or show 
cases. 


* 6 to 9% bought electric mixers, steam 
tables, serving units, bun warmers, tato 
peelers, grills, griddles, barbecue machines, 
gas broilers, steam kettles, vegetable steam- 
ers, pressure cookers, dishes, silverware, 
coffee bottles, pots and pans, cash re isters, 
accounting machines, toasters, sala units 
or hot water heaters. 


* 3 to 5% bought dough dividers, hydrox 
rollers or dough retarders. 


State Distribuition & Annual Dollar Volume, 1955 





Yearly Number 

State Dollar Volum2_ of Places 
Ala. .. 2 $ 88,435,800 3,277 
Ariz. .... 45,052, 1,233 
Ne ee Sr oe 50,058,000 2,587 
COME. tk BER eee 17,306 
NES 71,749, 1,655 
Conn: 2... Ee 2,931 
| SRS ees 17,520,300 553 
UNG) #7 RRS ipa WR capsid 120,139,200 1,224 
Poe2 192,723,300 4,796 
Ga. weeeeeee 114,799,100 4,153 
MO ee tak ee 29,500,200 753 
Foe omeimeaenrne 10,273 
184,380,300 5,024 
120,973,500 3,497 
85,098,600 2,910 
90,104,400 2,913 
93,441,600 2,803 
39,212,100 1,384 
115,133,400 2,455 
347,903,100 6,039 
307, or 400 7,630 
153,511,200 3,587 
st 267 4 5,626 
0,058, 00 2,712 
38. 874 ‘300 871 





Yearl Number 

State Dollar Volume of Places 
Lene FF 1,850 
Nev. ERR 18,354,600 298 
_ Se Sees ees . 34,206,300 1,075 
N. J. sceeinsesslisiccs| AE, OO 6,790 
Ae SE tel 27,531,900 925 
i AS SE 399, 121,100 20,541 
N.S. Wie 04'287,500 4,454 
N 18. 200,500 912 
= ,286,700 7,863 
70,100 3,402 
18 786,400 2,409 
470,545,200 10,997 
45,886,500 1,096 
53,395,200 2,338 
30,869,100 962 
119,304,900 3,737 
393,789,600 11,186 
36,709,200 836 
19,188,800 $24 
146,836,800 3,394 
148,505,400 3,282 
64,241,100 2,283 
134,322,300 3,433 
20,857,500 474 





Source: heiactioces Restaurant 


















The restaurant industry spent 
about $7 billion last year for the 
purchase of food. Here is how these 
costs break down: 








Big SREB ae IIS Ses BN ale Bnd ORE 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sea food 
Pouliry _.......... 
eo Re ER SSI Tes Tae Mpa eee 
Groceries 
Cupeak: and. “utter: 22.5.5 sil icc 


Eggs 

Bread and pastry 
Coffee, tea and cocoa 
Salads and relishes 
Ice cream 

















Here is one estimate of how a 
“typical larger restaurant” allocates 
its annual expenditures for food 
supplies: 





Amount % of 
Kind of Food Purchased Food Costs 
Meat 25.00 EZ SSS 31.6 
Poultry , 9.3 
Seafood 1].1 
Milk ..... 3 3.0 
Cream . 3.0 
Cheese 1.0 
Butter _...... a3 
MID i estielcsnisepiacnpecuanes 4.2 
Fruits & Vegetables .. : 12.7 
Salads & Relishes ... 1,544.45 3.95 
Bread & Pastry ......... 2,033.20 4.2 
166 CHOON sca Soa scone 1,055.70 2.7 
NOD lt rte ,133. 2.9 
Teq & Cocog ........:.. 17 
Groceries. ......... 5.38 
TO ee 100% 





= INDUSTRIAL FOOD SERVICE. The 
companies which operate their own 
cafeterias or other food services 
purchase a minimum of $1 billion 
worth of food and supplies a year, 
according to one source. This in- 
cludes food, beverages, cooking 
equipment, dining room supplies, 
vending machines, restaurant fur- 
nishings and supplies, safety equip- 
ment, maintenance equipment and 
supplies, sanitary supplies and 
equipment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


More than 60% of the restaurant 
and hotel business is transacted in 
the nine states of California, Texas, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 

In the restaurant field, 60.5% of 
the total business is done in 62 
standard metropolitan areas. 

Buying practices differ, depend- 
ing on whether the food service 
establishment is a restaurant, in- 
dustrial restaurant, or institutional 
food service establishment — and 
on what is to be bought. 
® Restaurants. In nearly all res- 
taurants the purchasing is done by 
one person — the operator or his 
purchasing agent. In general, the 
restaurant business is a one-man 
industry. More than 80% of | all 
restaurants are individually owned 
and the operator is usually his own 
purchasing agent with complete 
control over all expenditures. Chain 
restaurants have a purchasing agent 
with complete authority to buy. 


In some cases restaurant oper- 
ators buy directly from the manu- 
facturer himself, but most of their 
buying is done through recognized 
brokers, wholesalers and jobbers. 
These wholesalers handle from a 
few hundred up to 50,000 items. 
= INSTITUTIONAL FOOD SERVICE ES- 
TABLISHMENTS. Purchasing within 
individual institutions is usually 
done by group discussion and con- 
sultation. The decision to buy is us- 
ually made by a group that includes 
top management, the food service 
manager, and the purchasing de- 
partment. 


Institutional Markets: Restaurants 





= INDUSTRIAL FOOD SERVICE. Since 
profit is not the motive in the op- 
eration of food facilities, and be- 
cause the industrial relations aspect 
is an integral part of food service, 
the problems of the cafeteria man- 
ager and the industrial relations 
manager in business and industry 
are decidedly different from those 
of a commercial restaurant or an 
institution. No set pattern can be 
shown because each individual 
company has its own peculiar poli- 
cies and circumstances. Generally, 
however, buying authority is cen- 
tered in one or more than one of the 





this way to 
rewarding Sales 


in the $17 billion 


restaurant market! 








appetite for i +, 


_ e 


active market worth selling. 


er 


THE MARKET; WHAT IT BUYS: 


The $17 billion restaurant market, 3rd in dollar volume among all retail industries, 
is composed of over 220,000 individual restaurants and eating establishments. . . 
accounting for 7c out of EVERY consumer dollar spent at retail! Their tremendous 
lies, furnishings, food products, etc., adds up to an 








HOW TO REACH THE MEN WHO BUY: 


The restaurant owners/managers are the men who control the purse strings of the 
industry. They constitute the biggest buying volume of the nation's food products 
and equipment. This select audience of 35,000 restaurateurs can be economically 
and directly reached through AMERICAN RESTAURANT .. . 
the nation's leading restaurateurs. Each month, ARM presents specialized, profitable 
editorial features to satisfy these discriminating readers. And the resulting reader- 
ship means more profitable groundwork on which to build your sales strategy. 


working partner of 





Sell it” . 








REAL VALUE FOR YOUR AD DOLLARS: 


A combination of factors makes AMERICAN RESTAURANT a real value buy, 
advertising-wise. Recognized as the No. | sales producer in the field, ARM delivers 
more than 35,000 of the most influential buyers in the market. ARM's renewal rate 
is consistently highest in the field. Coupled with an outstanding editorial product 
(substantiated by national awards), advertisers place more advertising in ARM 
than in any other restaurant publication! 


Write for FREE copy of ‘‘The American Restaurant Market — How To 
+ » penetrating sales insight into this ready-to-buy market. 





PATTERSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5 South Wabash Avenue — Chicago 3, Illinois 
Also publishers of AMERICAN MOTEL magazine 
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following: cafeteria managers; in- 
dustrial-relations-personnel direc- 
tors; dietitians cooks; or the execu- 
tives of the industrial catering com- 
panies that run 56% of the com- 
pany cafeterias. 

Sources: Ahrens Publishing Co.; 
American Restaurant; Food Service 
Magazine; Inplant Food Manage- 
ment; Institutional Feeding & 
Housing; National Restaurant As- 
sociation; U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to get 

free copy of the following research mate- 

rial. 

American Restaurant Magazine: 

AN-1. The American Restaurant Market. 
32-page booklet tells how the industry 
operates, buys, sells; analyzes size of 
market, describes what foods are bought 
and the magazine’s place in the mar- 
keting picture. 

AN-2. Are You Ignoring One-Fourth of 
Your Market? Reprint by the publica- 
tion from Food Business describes the 
restaurant market for food manufac- 
turers. 

AN-3. This is American Restaurant Maga- 
zine’s Market. 4-page folder analyzes 
how Americans spend their dollars and 
what part they spend for eating outside 
the home. Describes coverage of maga- 
zine in this area. 

AN-4. Subsciber Analysis of American Res- 
taurant Magazine. 10-page booklet ana- 
lyzes results of survey by the Kemp Re- 
search Organization among subscribers 
of the publication. Covers locations, 
number and type of operation, number 
of meals served per day, number of 
employes and yearly gross. Also covers 
soda fountains, liquor licenses, food 
served and check averages. 


AN-S. Liquor. 

AN-6. Prepared Mustard. 

AN-7. Ketchup. 

AN-8. Margarine. 

AN-9. Oil and Shortening. 

AN-10. Mayonnaise. 

AN-11. French Dressing. 

AN-12. Soup Base Mixes. 

AN-13. Frozen Foods. 

AN-14. Baking Products. 

AN-15. Subscribers Analysis. 

AN-16. Music. 

AN-17. Beer-Wine-Ale-Soft Drinks. 

Food Service Magazine: 

AN-18. A Personal Interview Survey of 
the Restaurant & Institutional Market in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 170-page study shows 
buying influences, product consumption 
of food, beverages and supplies, broken 
down by brand. Includes breakfast vol- 
ume, number of customers served and 
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food publication coverage in commercial 
restaurants, institutional and industrial 
establishments. 

AN-19. A Personal Interview Survey of 
the Restaurant & Institutional Market in 
Springfield, Mass. 95-page study covering 
same subject matter as Milwaukee sur- 
vey summarized above. 

AN-20. Love That Data. An analysis of 
the food service market showing volume 
of sales by various segments of the res- 
taurant and institutional market. In- 
cludes excerpts of personal interview 
surveys in Springfield, Mass. 

Restaurant Management: 

AN-21. Analysis of the Food Service In- 
dustry. Revised file folder summarizes 
food purchases and sales of all food serv- 
ice establishments for 1956. 





AN-22. Your Restaurant and Hotel Mar- 
kets—Their Important Channels of Dis- 
tribution. 1957 restaurant and hotel map 
of United States presents overprinted in- 
formation for each state on percentage 
of commercial restaurant business; large 


restaurants; publication’s paid subscrib- 
ers; sales; institutional food wholesale 
firms; restaurant equipment dealer firms; 
sales by standard metropolitan area. 


AN-23. Results of Restaurant Manage- 
ment’s 1957 Subscriber Study. 

AN-24. Facts from Restaurant Manage- 
ment. 


Canadian Hotel Review & Restaurant: 
AN-25. Canadian Mass Feeding and Hous- 
ing Field. 15-page report on Canada’s 
restaurants, hotels and hospitals, includ- 
ing business volume; number; room 
and bed capacity; capital, repair and 
maintenance expenditures, etc. 

Institutional Feeding and Housing: 

AN-26. Mass Feeding — An Analysis of 
the Market. 68-page booklet outlines, 
measures, locates the mass feeding mar- 
ket, with studies of various types of mass 
feeding such as public eating places, 
restaurants, hotels and motels, hospitals, 
employe feeding, schools and colleges, 
clubs, armed services, YMCA’s, prisons. 
Also discusses how food dollar is spent, 
food cost per dollar of meal purchased, 
and establishment of sales quotas. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Dairy Assn., 
Dr., Chicago 6. 

American Meat Institute, 
Buren St., Chicago 5. 

Association .of Food Distributors, Inc., 
100 Hudson St., New York 13. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 

Fish Distributors Cooperative Assn., 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6. 

Fishery Council, Inc., 207 
New York 38. 

Frozen Food Institute, 90 West Broad- 
way, New York 7. 

International Stewards’ and Caterers’ 
Assn., Inc., 744 Alameda, P. O. Box 271, 
Redwood City, Calif. 


20 N. Wacker 
59 E. Van 


Front St., 


National Market For Food Service Equipment And Refrigeration 


a 


New Going 
‘establishments establishments 









































Equipment Total 
Baking equipment, misc. ............ $ 2,347,0 $ 3,803, $ 6,150,000 
Broilers ........ ee eet $ 1,877,0 $ 3,042,000 $ 4,919,000 
SS A NTN EL SE SION $14,083,000 $22,819,000 $36,902,000 
CO SERS oie tee Aa Bs .. $ 3,755,000 $ 6,085,000 $ 9,840,000 
Chairs, restaurant NE ah as ... $15,022, $24,340,000 $39,362,000 
Choppers, electric ................. .. $ 1,055,000 $ 1,711,000 $ 2,766,000 
Coffee making apparatus . .. § 5,658,000 $ 9,232,000 $14,890, 
Cold food counters ........... $11,736,000 $19,016,000 $30,752,000 
Counter appliances ........... .. $ 1,173,000 $ 1,901,000 $ 3,074,000 
Dish and glass washing machines .. $11,790,000 $19,236,000 $31,026,000 
Dish machine tables $ 7,042,000 $11,410,000 $18,452, 
Egg boilers, automaiic ... $ 704,000 $ 1,141,000 $ 1,845,000 
Equipment, misc. van pans, etc. ......... cee § 2,347,000 $ 3,803,000 $ 6,150,000 
Food warmers, roll warmers and bain maries ....... $ 4,694,000 $ 7,607,000 $12,301,000 
Freezer ee sched : sa : $ 4,694,000 $ 7,607,000 $12,301,000 
eg EE ae $ 1,173,000 $ 1,901,000 $ 3,074,000 
Ice bins ....... PE ee COST .. $ 1,173,000 $ 1,901,000 $ 3,074,000 
Meat saws, PON Site EE le INTC ERASE .. § 2,112,000 $ 3,422,000 $ 5,534,000 
Mixers, electric ................. ... § 2,585,000 $ 5,494,0) $ 8,079,0! 
Potato peelers, automatic .. .. $ 1,408,000 $ 2,282,000 $ 3,690,000 
Ranges and ovens ................. .. $14,707,000 $23,995,000 $38,702, 
Refrigerators, reach-in .. $11,266,000 $18,256,000 $29,522,000 
NS SR SS OES AS Se SO $18,778,000 $30,426,000 $49,204,000 
Scales $ 1,408,000 $ 2,282,000 $ 3,690,000 
Service stands . $ 2,112,000 $ 3,422,000 $ 5,534,000 
Shelving _ metal $ 2,347,000 $ 3,803,000 $ 6,150,000 
aE Se $ 9,153,000 $14,833,000 $23,986,000 
Slicing machines ........................0....... .. § 943,000 $ 2,004,000 $ 2,947,000 
Steam cooking See Secheavaee cakack .. $§ 5,632,000 $ 9,127,000 $14,759,000 
Steam tables ..... Pile lensicon Tain .. $ 3,501,000 $ 5,712,000 $ 9,213,000 
Tables, restaurant 0. .. $ 9,858,000 $15,973,000 $25,831,000 
Tables, baking and kitchen .. $ 2,330,000 $ 4,951,000 $ 7,281,000 
Toasters ...... eS ae - 9,363,000 $ ike of $13,769,000 
Utensils, cutlery, ) Sara 1,173,000 $ 1,901,000 $ 3,074,000 
Ventilating hoods or canopies ..... 4,694,000 $ 7,607,000 $12,301,000 
EE UO a Ye 1,408,000 $ 2,282,000 $ 3, 690, 000 
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Source: Ahrens Publishing Company 








National Assn. of Meat Processors and 
Wholesalers, 1406 G Street, Washington 
$,: De. 


National Dairy Council, 111 North 
Canal Street, Chicago 6. 
National Food Brokers Assn., 1916 M 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Independent Meat Packers 
Assn., 740 11th St., Washington, D.C. 

National Restaurant Association, 8 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Poultry and Egg National Board, 308 
West Washington St., Chicago 6. 

United States Wholesale Grocers As- 





National Food Distributors Assn., 110 sociation, Investment Bldg., Washington 
N. Franklin St., Chicago 6. rye AG 
PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Restaurant Magazine, The, 5 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 3. Published by Foteson 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Editor: Hoary 1p Ehle. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x N,. Type 
page 7x10; 2 cols. 3%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 35,654; gross, 36, Commer- 
cial restaurants, including service and _ self- 
service restaurants, coffee shore. etc., 25,420; 
hotels, hospitals and clubs, 2,768; equi ment 
and food jobbers, 671; industrial, school and 


olleas restaurants and mess. officers of 
— forces. 2 ae ngage * abl aes 
imes age ‘a ‘a fot 
1 — $600.00 © $435.00 $305.00 bes EB 
6 50 00 385. . 280.00 
360.0 265.00 190.0 


12 0.00 
4A colors, $130, bleed, 10 M%. 
Addtl. discounts for use with American Motel 
Magazine. 
For additional data see page 333. 


@® W 


Chain Store Age Fountain-Restaurant, (Res- 
taurant and Fountain Executives Edition and 
Restaurant and Fountain Managers Edition 
Combination) 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., Inc. 
Ee 1925. Editor: e Brdlik. Subscription, 

Type 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 
Sh. Poems clon ose 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 22,176: gross, 26,586. Chain 
store hq. and corporate executives, 2,492; 
chain store mgrs., 16,465; single unit owners 








and vance and others 011. 7. 
Ti Pa a 
“ & $575.00 $490 00 ish 
6 535.00 “ > 8 


12 490.00 
4A colors, red, $135; aaa aie: bleed, eye 





Chefs’ and Stewards’ Manual, 634 San 
Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 46. Est. 1949. Edi- 
tor: wg P: Spitzer. Controlled. Type page, 
4x7; 2 cols., 2'/. Published bi-monthly in 
Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, sworn, 5,938; gross, 6,400. 

— i2 Yp P 1 Page 
i e {oi 

se $175.00 ho 5.00 ¢ 60.00 

145. $2.00 

12 132. my 66 00 46.00 


Publisher's color, $50; 4A red or blue, $60; 
other 4A colors, $70; bleed, 10%. 





Chuck Wagon, Brown Bidg., Austin 1, Tex. 
eas y Texas Restaurant Assn. Est. 
940. Editor: plomeaoet Birdsong. Type page, 





Tei. 3 cols... 2 "ag Published 22nd prec. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, gross, 2,500. 
—- 1 P ¥y Pa th P 

imes ‘a a 4 

i 88 30 8 63 $38 

12 19 30 88. 08 28. 3 
4A colors, $25. 
Cooking For Profit, 221 N Sagestt St., Madi- 


son 3, Wis. Published by Gas Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: H. Briggs. ewe 
tion, $3.50. Type page, 7x10; and 3 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. A heen 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 681; 
TOSS, 7a, —* 2% P th P 
imes age age 

1 $525.00 $535 0 i 5.00 


12 465.00 345.00 
Red, $50; other 4A colors, $125; bleed, eee 





Culinary Review. 349 W. 48th St., New York 
36. Published by American Culinary Fed., 
Inc. Est. 33°, ditor: Joseph ge Sub- 
scription, e, 7x10; 3 cols., 21%. 


Published t. eee close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4, 
5,062. Controlled, 


gross, 
1,137. Rates— 





Times L rage 2/, Page I, P, 
200.00 fidte «= '$ e8'%0 
6 10 00 110.00 60.00 
12 00 85.00 50.00 
Color, $75; bleed: Joy 
Diner, Drive-in, 405 E. Superior St., Duluth 


2, Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. 
Est. 1940. Editor: Calvin Morken. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist_ prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 40,135; gross, 42,238. Proprie- 
tors, mgrs. of diners, drive-ins, and other 
restaurants, ae 623; jobber 493. Rates— 


Times Vz Page 
1 $730.00 "sts $320.00 
6 30. 00 285.00 
12 530.00 3.00 250.00 
4A red, $160; other slide $3200, bleed, $65. 





Drive-In Restaurant Magazine, 113 E. 3rd St., 
Pratt, Kansas. Est. 1936. Editor: Charles W. 
Pratt. Trim size, 81/2x1l. bi, 4 page 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 17,555; gross, 18,439. Drive-In 
een. 4 17,732. Rates— i 4 P 
imes ‘a 
1 $320. ‘eiea bo $108.00 00 
6 10. 160.0 
140. 00 8s 00 


12 255. 00 
4K colors, $100; bleed, $40. 


EPA GD 


Fast Food, 386 4th Ave., yd York 16. Pub- 
lished by Service Pub. orp., associated 
with Bill Bros. Pub. a CoP 1902. Editor: 
E. A. Olson. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist week. Forms 
close 5th. Aguas discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 48; gross, 52, 942. Owners 
and mors. of independent counter, fast food 





and fountain restaurants, 42, 593; chains, 
font others, Ane Rat ge th P 
imes Pa 

1 765.00 461086 0 $530 60 00 


12 360. 00 S00 28. 
4K colors: red, $155; others, $190; bleed, oa 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Food & Drug paves. 3706 Overland Ave., Los 
Angeles 34. ot 1948. Editor: Berl Benmeyr 
Controlled. Type Rage, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 2nd week. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 
1956, 5,540. Rates— 





Times 2/, Page 
i $160.00 145.00 488 ty 
6 145.00 
12 130.00 iis. 00 ee 0 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $25. 
Food Service, 2132 Fordem Ave., Madison 1, 


Wis. Est. 1939. Editor: J. R. Myers. Subscrip- 


tion, $3.50. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 94,078; gross, 
— ey ah P y 
‘imes fot lage 
1 50.00 $600.00 $340 90 
6 "oes 4 555.00 305. s 


12 . 495.00 265. 
4A colors: red, 4880: others, $195; bleed, ioe 
For alditional data see page 334. 





Fountain, Luncheonette and Diner Magazine, 
1587 Irving St., iy ewer. N.J. Est. 1954. Edi- 


tor: —- * Knaust. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. 
orms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
ee — m 2% P y 
‘imes a fet 
1 $340.00 $23 at #12546 bo 
12 oe iy 90.00 100. 00 


4A colors: red, $80; a, $100; bleed, 10%. 















You'll Find It 


IN PROGRESSIVE 
RESTAURANTS- 
IN LEADING 
RESTAURANTS 








MAGAZINE 
OF MASS FEEDING, MASS 
HOUSING 
Why does your advertising in IN- 
STITUTIONS Magazine get excep- 
tionally high reader-traffic among 
restaurant people? The answer is 
factual, easily checked by simple 
comparison: the magazine's princi- 
pal commodity, its editorial content, 
provides to-the-point coverage of 
trends and new ideas vital to suc- 
cessful restaurant management . 
editorial unmatched in the entire 
field in both quality and in quantity. 
Your product message inevitably 
shares in its outstandingly high read- 
ership. 
Only 11,200 restaurants. (out of 
194,000 in the U.S.) do 42% of the 
total restaurant business. INSTITU- 
TIONS Magazine's ABC-paid circu- 
lation to restaurant and restaurant- 
chain management and key operat- 
ing personnel: 13,473. Source of 
circulation figure: ABC statement, 
12-31-56. 
YOU'LL PROFIT MOST WHEN YOU 


BUY THE “MOST” . . . MORE READER 
ATTENTION ... THE ONLY “DEMAND” 


(ABC-PAID) CIRCULATION SERVING 
THE WHOLE INSTITUTIONS FIELD. 
atte, 
Py % 
« ° 
€ z 
"ey t oe 


g veytiond’ 


MAGAZINE 
OF MASS FEEDING, MASS 
HOUSING 
1801 Prairie Ave., Dept., G-I 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Institutional Markets: Restaurants 





Institutional Feedi and H 
(See Institutional — Markets.) 








Institutions Magazi: 
(See ee mo "Mnioets.) 





VAC 


International Steward, 634 N. San Vicente 
Blvd., Los + 46. Published by Ben 
Jaffe. Est. Editor: begs 9; Cordova. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 71/4x10\/; 2 and 


3 cols. Published Ist. vena close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,834; 
gross, 6,329. Members of International Stew- 
ards & Caterers Ass‘n., 5,637; others, 194. 

i “a 2, P Vf P 
imes ‘a ‘a age 
1 $251.00 he 88.00 31 191 100 

6 8. 00 

12 200.00 147-00 , 80. id 


ages red or blue, $70; others, $90; bleed, 





Metropolitan Restaurant News, 18 E. 4lst St., 
New York 17. Published by Confection Re- 
-_ Pub. Corp. Est. a. 2. Editor: Mark 


Stuart. "2 tion, $2. ge, 1014,x 
iss 5 cols., Published Rin EG orms close 
Ist. Agency Rs 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y, aie 1 Inch 
1 $275. $150. $ 3.75 
6 265.00 145.00 3.50 
12 250.00 140.00 3.25 


Additional discount for use with Confection 
Retailer and Luncheonette News. 





Mid-West Restaurant News. 7 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3. Published» by Chicago Res- 
taurant Assn. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. 
Type page. 7x10; 2 and Fy cols. Published 

orms close 20th. i og discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3, gross, 3,738. 
Paid, 1,091. Rates— 


i H P, 2/z P. I, P 
Times 155 Bo ®) rage 4 page 
6 125 104.50 54.60 
0.00 $1.75 


12 135. 00 
Red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Northwest Host, Thorpe Bldg., Minneapolis 
2. Published by Forrest Publishing Co. Edi- 
tor: James D. Larson. Controlled. Type page, 
8Y2xll; 4 cols., 2''. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency ees 15-2. Rates— 


i I i P 
Wes a 28 80 "Has 4 98 0 





1 $298 
12 88. 0 13. 4 78.40 


Oregon —_ and Beverage, Times Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oreg. Est. 1956. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency amg 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 3,400; gross, 3, Rates— 





1P, % Page Vy P 
Tinse sito 9800S S80 
6 119.00 89.00 $5.00 
110.00 82.00 1.00 


12 
4A colors, $35. 





Pacific Coast Record, with Western Restau- 
rant, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14. Est. 
1910. Editor: Richard Shoulders. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7'/gx10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published 
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Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,961; gross, 4, wners and 
mgrs., 1,058; food service, 288; dept. execs., 
126; other em loyes, 127; restaurants, 1,145; 
others, 1,176. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page 
1 "8 ie 00 


12 68,00 iy 80, 
4A colors: Ee 80; DORE, *o0, bleed, Oe 


1 
410885 4 





Restaurant gel ment Dealer, 71 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New 17. Published by Ahrens 
ng Co., Inc. Est. 1947. Editor: Don 
Nichols. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close Sth. gency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,992; gross, 9,492. Firms deal- 
ing in restaurant and_ institutional supplies, 
1 440: execs. and salesmen, 6,147; others, 


ié2. Rates— yp P 
$173 00 


Times Vs Pa . 
00 $0. Ob 


1 Poge 

$330.00 

6 306.00 
12 282.00 146, 

4A red, $100; others, $125; bleed, 20%. 





Restaurant Man, 1457 Broadway, New York 
18. Est. 1p. oe: Francis i. 3 Brady. ST. 
scription, ype page nx cols. Is 
Published 15th. Foam close Ist. Bat dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 
5.278; gross, _ 379. Controlled, 2,036. Rates— 


Times Y/, 14 Page 
1 $125°00 § 7.00 ¢ 50.00 
6 100.00 00 35.00 
12 90:00 25.00 30.00 
Color, $25. 





Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York City 17. Published by Ahrens Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Editor: Ned Greene. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. rms close 9th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 33,084; gross, 33,866. Commer- 
cial restaurants, including service and self- 
service restaurants, coffee shops, etc., 22,715; 
industrial, school and college restaurants and 
mess officers of armed forces, 1,211; airway, 
railroad, steamship food service personnel, 
1,023; chefs and other employees, 1,53]; 
equipment and food jobbers, 946; hotels, hos- 
pitals, clubs, 2,295; nae 3,024. 

Rates—1 page. $620 * page, $490; lf, 

page, $310; 4/; page, $245; 4 page, $155. Dis- 
counts based on space used in Hotel Man- 
—— and Restaurant Management: 6 

5%; 12 pages, 10%; 24 pages, 20%. 
aA ym $ 35; bleed, $60. 





Restaurant Management’s Show Daily. Pub- 
lished during National Restaurant Exposition 
- May. Standard unit, 7x10; and 3 cols. 
fgency om. 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
=. 1,000, $500." ge ag 3 edition 
—l page, ; Ye page, ; %4 page, 
4A red, “100° 





Restaurant South, P. O. Box 3323, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Est. 1947. Editor: J. L. Glover. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7%x10; 2 and 


3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 7,050; 


toss, 7,350. Rates— 

‘imes 1 Page VW, Pa 4 
$1 "Bist $ 70 
170.00 120.00 és, 00 


12 150.00 110.00 60.00 
4A red, $45; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 





Wisconsin Restaurateur. 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published by Wisc. Res- 
acaba Assn. Est. 1933. Subscription, §2. 
ee page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
1 orms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 3,959; 
gross, 4,218. Gaamoted, 7 Rates— 








Times \y Page ly Page 
1 iE 600 35.00 
57.00 33.25 
12 380 54.00 31.50 
4A colors, $30," Deed, 10%. 
CANADA 
CAB 


Fountains in Canada, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
_ , Ltd. Eat tA ae A. < EL 
wood. Trim size, 84x11. Type ge, 7x 

2 and 3 cols. Published bi aeoeatiole Jan. 15. 
Forms close 28th prec. Agency discounts, 


15-2. 

Circulation, 20,155; gross, 20,548. Restau- 
rants, 8,402; hotels, 5,704; fountains, 2,118; 
institutions, 4 others, 1,857. Rates— 


Times 2), Page 1 
i $370.0 $00 $9 416585 ty 
4A colors: fe eS; others, $80; bleed, ee 





CAB 


Restaurant & Caterer, 1706 W. Ist Ave., Van- 
couver, C. Published by Mitchell Press. 
Est. 1952. Editor: Paul Wright. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 5th. A ency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, Sept., 1956, 3,017; gross, 3,159. Res- 

taurants, 2 -*, others, 5) 4 Rates— fy P 

imes Page age age 
i $105 0.00 $6 85.00 3 45.00 
6 10.00 42.00 
12 30.00 


3 00 40.0 
Red, green, $30; others, 535, bleed, 10%. 





Restaurants & Institutions, 31 Willcocks St., 
Toronto 5. Published by Age Pubs., Ltd. Est. 
1951. Editor: John hed gr Type pa 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Sth. Forms age. 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June, 1956, 18,072; gross, 
18,281. Restaurants and industrial cafeterias, 
8,976; hotels, motels, 5,293; hospitals, 792; 


others, 2,980. Am = oP ‘ 
565 He 


Times 

i 

12 288. OO 510. 00 133, 00 
Red, $90; others, $100; bleed, 15%. 
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Institutional Markets: 
Schools 7 










Concentration of buying influences grows 
out of larger attendance, fewer districts 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THERE IS A DISTINCT TREND to- 
wards consolidation of school dis- 
tricts, with a decline of some 50% 
since 1942 and nearly 30% since 
1951 in the total number of such 
districts in the country. This has led 
to a considerable consolidation of 
buying influences and buying power 
in the educational market for all 
equipment, supplies and facilities. 

Compulsory attendance regula- 
tions, a marked tendency in the di- 
rection of increased enrollment in 
institutions of higher learning, 
greater demands for scientific and 
vocational training — all these are 
combining to place great pressure 
on the nation’s school systems at 
all levels, and to result in expanded 
building programs, with modern 
equipment, machines and _ tools 
much in demand. 

There has been noted, too, in re- 
cent years, a trend towards the con- 
struction of schools with 20 or more 
classrooms; each such classroom to- 
day involves an estimated cost of 
$41,057. Operating costs, which were 
set at $380 per pupil last year, are 
expected to reach $410 per student 
for the 1956-57 school year. 

As in recent years, a continuing 
shortage of qualified teachers, de- 
mands for increased salary levels 
and revision of taxation structures, 
particularly in recently expanded 
suburban communities, are all con- 
tinuing to have their effect upon the 
educational market. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total enrollment in the public and 
private schools and colleges of the 
nation, as of September, 1956, 
reached 41.6 million individuals, on 
a full-time regular basis, an all- 
time high. This was divided into: 











Elementary 29,618,000 
Secondary Es 8,111,000 
Higher _....... as 3,232,000 
Other (private, eC.) cece 991,400 

Total 41,553,000 





This total represented an increase 
of about 1.8 million over the previ- 
ous fiscal year’s registration. In the 
elementary schools alone, the in- 
crease amounted to more than 1 
million pupils. 

The public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools employed a total of 
nearly 2 million full-time and part- 
time teachers. The number of school 
principals was about 63,000. 

There will be a shortage of some 
120,000 teachers this year, while 
some 90,000 — or about 7.5% — of 
those teaching are doing so with 
substandard certificates. 

Throughout the country there 
were 54,402 operating school dis- 
tricts. 

There are more than 1,800 institu- 
tions of higher learning in the coun- 
try, of which 1,573 are regularly es- 
tablished four-year colleges. Some 
of the others have similar problems 
of housing and feeding, and include 
junior colleges and special colleges 
of various kinds. College enroll- 
ment, with estimated forecasts to 
1946, is: 


.- 1,364,815 





At present price levels, the cost 
per student per year in institutions 
of higher learning is more than 
$1,000 — a total educational expend- 
iture in colleges and universities 
of more than $3.2 billion annually. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Bumorics. Total expenditures for 
all school building construction in 
1956 exceeded the $3 billion mark. 
The total number of new buildings 
jumped from 7,560 in 1953 to over 
10,000 in 1956. 






Included among the new school 
buildings are 4,460 additions con- 
structed during 1954, 49% of the 
total figure. 

In 1956, public school systems 
built 8,211 new buildings, costing 
$2.54 billions. Public school con- 
struction alone exceeded the total 
of all educational building (7,560 
new buildings) in 1953. 

The volume of elementary school 
construction was 61% of the total 
for all public schools. 

New secondary school buildings 
accounted for 29% of all public 
school construction. 10% of all pub- 
lic school buildings were combina- 
tion schools. 

There is a shortage of 159,000 
classrooms for the 1956-57 school 
year. Half of these are needed to 
accommodate increased enrollment, 
the balance to replace unsatisfac- 
tory facilities. 

Educational building in the fall 
of 1955 amounted to about 62,000 
classrooms put in place. Plans for 
1956-57 school year call for 63,000 
public school classrooms valued at 
$2.9 billion. Private school construc- 
tion will probably raise the figure 
to 70,000 classrooms and the cost 
to $3.5 billion. Construction costs 
(material and labor) have risen 
5% over 1955. 

A survey of a five-year plan for 
school construction by the various 
states calls for $16 billion to be 
spent by September 1959, in con- 
structing some 476,000 classrooms 
and related facilities. Of this num- 
ber, 56% will be spent for new 
schools, the balance for new addi- 
tions to existing schools. 
® ScHOOL LIGHTING. School lighting 
accounted for 18% of the annual 
volume of the lighting industry with 
an expenditure of nearly $75 mil- 
lion in 1955. Most of this was spent 
in lighting for new schools: 





Public schools $57,400,000 
PUUPGAO. DCO DUN cn eccccsesseecisosedeesherscectenes 11,250,000 
Total in new school $68,650,000 





The balance of $6.35 million was 
spent for relighting existing schools. 
By 1960 school lighting is predicted 
to be $121 million; by 1965, the 
volume will be $163 million. 
= ScHoot sBusEs. In 1956-57 the 
Office of Education estimates there 
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will be 170,000 school buses carry- 
ing more than 10 million school 
children at a total cost of $375 mil- 
lion. It is predicted that by 1960 
there will be a demand for 200,000 
to 250,000 school buses. 

In 1955 there were 20,720 new 
school buses built and delivered. 
However, this production of new 
buses barely keeps up with the in- 
creasing school-age population. It 
does not begin to replace the over- 
age school buses, such as the 16,500 
now in use which are more than 10 
years old. 

The market for school bus tires 
is estimated at approximately $7 
million annually. 


= ScHoot tuncH. More than 10.5 
million school children in some 58,- 
800 schools participated in the Na- 
tional School Lunch program, and 
92% of the lunches served were 
Type A with milk. 

The Federal government has ap- 
proved $100 million for the program 
in 1956-57, an increase over the $83 
million appropriated in 1955-56. 
With state and local communities 
contributing $4 in funds and serv- 
ices to each $1 of federal aid, the 
food market for the school lunch 
program has now climbed over $400 
million a year. 


= THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL MARKET. 
Enrolling approximately 12% of the 
total American school population, 
Catholic schools represent a sizable 
part of the total school market. 

In 1955, there were 3,544,598 ele- 
mentary students in 9568 schools 
and 672,299 secondary students in 
2383 schools. 

AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES have a po- 
tential $6 million annual market in 
Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools. Of this market, approxi- 
mately $2 million is spent on films 
and film strips. 71% of the Catho- 
lic high schools report regular use 
of audio-visual equipment. Most 
widely used pieces of equipment 
are sound projectors, record players, 
filmstrip or slide projectors and 
tape recorders, in that order. 

Approximately 89,000 students 
are enrolled in home economics 
courses in Catholic high schools. 
There is a potential market of $6.4 
million in home economics equip- 
ment and supplies, including some 
$1.25 million for classroom supplies, 
the potential remodeling and en- 
larging of 500 home economics de- 
partments, and equipment for new 
departments in new Catholic high 
schools. 


= Co.tteces. A survey reports that 
576,000 students are housed in col- 
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leged-owned facilities, representing 
about 28% of enrollment, with an 
average of 350 sq. ft. for each stu- 
dent housed. An estimated 1,335 
colleges feed 692,000 students and 
62,000 faculty members in college- 
owned facilities at an average cost 
of $202 per person for raw food — 
for an annual expenditure of $152.5 
million. 

Colleges also operate 700 student 
unions, of which 340 have dining fa- 
cilities with a seating capacity of 
103,000. All have snack bars and 
100 have sleeping rooms in the 
union building with a total capacity 
of 6,000. 

Nearly one-third of colleges oper- 
ate their own laundries with a ca- 
pacity of 6 million lbs. per week. 
840 colleges provide coin-operated 
laundry machines and have in- 
stalled 3,875 washers and 1,250 
driers. 

College maintenance requires 
such quantities as 1.3 million gal- 
lons of paint annually and over 600,- 
000 gallons of floor treatment waxes. 

The college physical plant is 
valued at over $6 billion and new 
construction expenditures during 
1956 amounted to $500 million for 
1,012 new buildings. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The following persons and ‘titles 
have purchasing influence in each 
main category of the school market: 


= PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS. Superin- 
tendent, school board members, 
business officials, architects, super- 
visors, principals, teachers, custo- 
dians. 


= PRIVATE scHOOLS. Headmaster, 
teachers, trustees, architects, custo- 
dians. 


= PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. Diocesan su- 
perintendent, mother superior, par- 
ish priest (parish-owned schools 
only), principals, architects, teach- 
ers, custodians. 


= Co.teces. President, purchasing 
agent, superintendent of buildings, 
trustees, architects, deans, depart- 
ment heads, instructors. 


= CONSTRUCTION, ADDITIONS, MOD- 
ERNIZATION AND MAJOR EQUIPMENT. 
The schoolhouse architect is a ma- 
jor influence, with the building 
committee of the school board, the 
business manager, superintendent of 
buildings, the superintendent, as- 
sistants and supervising principals 
all having influence also. The final 
decision will be made by the gov- 





erning board — board of education 
or whatever it may be called. 


= OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
SCHOOL PLANT. Here the purchasing 
agent, the custodian and skilled me- 
chanics have important influence. 
Sources: American School Board 
Journal; American School & Uni- 
versity; Catholic School Journal; 
Industrial Arts & Vocational Educa- 
tion; School Equipment News; 
School Executive; U. S. Bureau of 
the Census; Office of Education. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research mate- 
rial. 

School Shop: 

AO-1. Do You Know the Facts About the 
School Shop Market? 
16-page booklet gives pertinent statistics 
on school shop needs and industrial edu- 
cation growth. 

School Executive-School Equipment News: 

AO-2. Annual Survey of Education Build- 
ing. Analysis of public school, private 
school and college building starts of 
1956, by region, by type of building and 
by cost. 

AO-3. Who Selects School Materials? 
School superintendents report on the 
way their schools investigate, select, 
p teen’ and buy in 15 major product 
classifications of building. and equipping 
new schools and operating and main- 
taining existing schools. 

AO-4. Starch Readership Survey for the 
School Executive and School Equipment 
News. Survey covers advertising in the 
two publications and is unique in that 
it compares levels of readership in 
ABC- vs. BPA-audited publications. The 
School Executive is ABC-audited and 
School Equipment News is BPA-audited. 

AO-5. Facts About the School Market. 
Latest data on public schools, private 
schools and colleges, enrollments, an- 
nual volume of new building, how pub- 
lic schools, private schools and colleges 
are organized, who buy and specify. 

School Executive: 

AO-6. Starch Readership Survey. 

American School & University: 

AO-7. Powerful Aid for your School Sales. 
Folder describing pre-filed catalog dis- 
tribution to the key buyers in the school 
and college market. 

AO-8. Where Do School Buyers Look for 
Product Information? A study conducted 
by the market research department of 
the G. M. Basford Company. 

AO-9. Where Do School Buyers Look for 
Information on Building Materials for 
Schools? A research study conducted by 
the market research department of 
Owens-Illinois. 

AO-10. Where Do School Buyers Look 
for Information on Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment? A study conducted by the market 
research department of American Opti- 
cal Company. 

Journal of Health-Physical Education- 

Recreation: 

AO-11. Circulation and Marketing Data 
on JOHPER Jourmal. 16-page study 
gives information on readership, prod- 
ucts bought, marketing information, 
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The Administrative Problem 


1. For the past two decades, school dis- 
tricts have been combining to make more 
facilities available per child. 


2. Since World War II, enrollments have 
rocketed. 
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A high birth rate, plus re-districting, 
has caused a sharp increase in pupils per 
district, and a major administrational 
problem. 


Market-Within-A-Market 
This has also created a familiar sales 
situation —a small percent of the units 
in a market accounts for the bulk of the 
dollar volume. This has become especially 
true in the educational field. 


In 1955 there were: 


7,674 school districts that operated no 
schools but sent their pupils to 
other school districts. 


37,128 school districts that operated one 
or more schools but did not 
employ a school superintendent. 


12,017 school districts, in communities 
of less than 10,000 population, 
that employed a school super- 

intendent. 


The Changing | 
School Market 
and why it takes two to sell it 







56,819 small districts in all, accounting 
for only 35% of total school 
expenditures. 





1,138 county unit school districts aver- 
aging over 4,000 pupils per 
district. 

1,313 independent school districts (in 
cities of 10,000 population and 
over) with enrollments ranging 
from 2,000 to over 1,000,000 
pupils. 





2,451 These larger districts account for 
65% of all public school ex- 
penditures. 


4% of the Public School Districts 
Account for 65% of the Market 


The Non-Public School Market 


Public school expenditures account for 
roughly two-thirds of the total school 
market. Colleges and universities make up 
about another one-quarter. Private and 
parochial schools account for the re- 
mainder. 


Institutional Markets: Schools 








Formula For Successful Selling 


Because of rapid growth of administra- 
tion problems, there has had to be a rapid 
growth in administrative staff. For instance, 
in New York state, 175 school districts 
have added the post of Business Manager 
in the past five years. 

This increasing administrative staff 
means more people than ever before are 
involved in the purchase of your products. 
To sell to the whole market, you must 
reach the whole market. The combined 
circulations of THE ScHoot EXEcuTIvE and 
and ScHoot EquipMeEnt News deliver your 
advertising across the board to all levels 
of administrative influence in public 
schools, private and parochial schools, and 
institutions of higher learning. 

These two magazines, with their com- 
pletely non-duplicating circulations avail- 
able in combination under one rate card, 
give you depth coverage of the most 
important parts of this $1214 billion 
market. 


The figures shown below spell out what 
we mean by “coverage in depth” of the 
key market groups whom it is essential 
for your advertising to reach. 





The combination of The School Executive and School Equipment 
News employs the best features of paid circulation (audited by 
ABC) and controlled circulation (audited by BPA) to give you the 
basic coverage of the market you need to do a sound marketing 
job. We’d be happy to give you more details. 
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TO COVER THE 
MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR | , 
EDUCATIONAL MARKET 









AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





Reach the Catholic school administrators, principals and teachers in this 
huge market with requirements running into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars yearly. The only ABC audited magazine in this field, the 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL is the most widely accepted Catholic 


IN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL FIELD — ‘ eo 


periodical, with a circulation of 11,301 (ABC, Dec., 1956). Its circulation 
has increased over 20% since 1950 and a renewal rate of 90.40% for 
subscriptions shows the success of its editorial policy of a balanced variety 
of school news in this field. 





/ 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


d circulation 
for market deta a” ny or @ 


WRITE seen == | BRUCE PUBLICATIONS 


in the school field since 1891 


Milwaukee Chicago New York 
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buying influences, association connec- 
tions and policies of the publication. 

The Bruce Publishing Company: 

AO-12. How to Break the Bid Barrier in 
the $3 Billion School Market. 

AO-13. For Sales Volume in Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education. 

AO-14. 1957 School Population Statistics. 

AO-15. Catholic Population Statistics. 


AO-16. Selling to Schools. 
Modern Schools Magazine: 


AO-17. The School Feeding Market. A 
comprehensive. study showing buying 
habits and the market for food, equip- 
ment and supplies in elementary and 
high schools. Study reveals basic prob- 
lems in school feeding important to 
manufacturers and suppliers. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





ALA Bulletin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
Published by American Library Assn. Est. 
1907. Editor: Samray Smith. Suneernnes. 
$3. Ty page, oe x8; 2 cols., 25. 


lished Tst except juf y- -Aug. combined. Forms 


close 15th. eney discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
ten, sworn, — ; gross, — Rates 
imes e e 
$180.0 "$108$6 $6 60.00 
ll 186 ob 38. ob Ba 00 
Bleed, $15 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


American Childhood, 74 Park St., Springfield 
2, Mass. Published by Milton Bradley Co. Est. 
1891. Editor: Elsie Nagler. Subscription, $4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist 
prec. except July-Aug. Forms close 10th 3rd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 1 ssa ross, 19,615. Rates— 





Times lage 2/3 Page Vz P 
i $200.00 FW § 75.60 00 
5 190.00 137.75 
10 180.00 130.50 790 
Bleed, 15%. 





American Journal of Physics, 57 E. SSth St., 
New York 22. Published American Institute 
of Physics, Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: Thomas 
Osgood. ae = $7.50. Ty ype page, 6l/x 
8144; 2 cols., 3°’ blished monthly, Sept- May. 
Forms close lst Song Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, sworn, 5,118; gross, 5,189. Rates— 
1 pase Fe 6 pages, $112; 9 pages, $103; 1/2 
page 

4A colors, és pare. £ ed, $330. 


American Psychologist. 1333 16th St., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Editor: R. W. Russell. Sub- 
scription, $8. Type page, 6!/4x8%4. Published 
10th. Forms close lst prec. agency Raccuss, 








15-0. Circulation, sworn, 13, gross, 13,700 
paten iP y, 
imes ‘a age 
i $160.00 @ S00 
6 85.00 
12 180. 00 80.00 
American School & University, 470 4th Ave., 


New York 16. Published by American — 
Publishing Corp. Est. 1928. Editor: Dr. W. D. 
aoige Subscription, $10. Trim size, 83x11. 
ge, 7x9. Published June. Forms close 
Land ps ency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 
region 12, he — sc. we 8,306. Sat 
—1 page, $4 ges, ges, 
8 a $2,080; pages, §7 $2,760, 16 pages, 


4“ inserts provided by odvertees 
page insert, 0; 8-page insert, $1,] 12 
pages, $l, 600; 16 pages, $2,000; t sdideeeal 4- 


ew 60. 
Sound red, $150 for first p age; adttl. pages 
$100; other colors, $200 for first page, $100 
thereafter. 





American School: none romnst. 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1. Published by Bruce Pub. 
Co. Est. iol Editor: belag | 16; pruce. or 
scription, Type page, 7x cols., 
Published 22nd prec. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 25,911; gross, 26,395. Board of 
Education members, 15,033; administrative 
officers of public schools, 8, 993; colleges, 740; 
ream and engineers, 857; others, 573. 
ates— 


Ti P. 1 1 
2 a0 ib 4s bo ‘$186.60 
368 00 199.00 130.00 


12 
4A colors, $120; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 340. 





American ga oa ae Review. Washington 
Square, New 3. Est. 1936. Editor: Dr. 
Leonard Broom. Subscription, $8. Type page, 
Ayax?¥) Published bi- 5 pron Feb. 0. ‘orms 
close to days prec. ro amet discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 7, gross, 7,093. Rates 


Times 1 Page Vy Page Vy Page 
i $ 60.00 $ 35. $ 22.00 
53.00 32.00 19.00 





American Teacher, (magazine and newspaper 
issued in alternate months), E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by the American 
Federation of Teachers. Est. 1916. Editor: 
Marie L. Caylor. Subscription, magazine, 
$1.50 newspaper, $1. Type page, magazine, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols.; newspaper, 1036x115; 5 
cols. Published Sept. thru May. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency accounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
June, 1956, sworn. 52,59. gaa as 8 


Times Sy y 
1 $300 00 ais 63 ie 00 
790.00 
Newspaper 
Times 1 yy $oo% Page 1/5 Page 
1 $450.0 Ms 3 .00 
4-5 405.00 233. 00 





American eee. jewel, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., Washington 5, Published by Amer- 
ican’ Vocational A theg yy Est. 1925. Editor: 

ag Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 


2 and 3 cols. Published manntinty Sept. thru 
May. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
seven. 000; i Boge wralt. Rates— Ys P 
imes Pa 
1 23.00 $190.00 $140,00 0 
170.00 00 
10 ‘00 


260: 0 150.0 ii0 
Stendard red, blue, yellow, $85; bleed, 10%. 





Arts and Activities, 8150 No. Central Park 
Ave., Skokie, Ill.. Est. 1937. Editor: Dr. F. 
Louis Hoover. pungcrpton. $5. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 7th prec. except 


July and Aug. Forms close Ist 2nd prec. 


Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation, sworn 

21,200; gross, 22,339. ig 4 510. a at 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 

1 $365. $270 00 HES 0 

346.00 147.00 

10.00 $29. 60 131.00 


10 310. 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 





The Booklist & Subscription Books Bulletin, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Published by 
American Library Assn. Est. 1905. — 
Edna Vanek. Subscription, $6. Type pa 

Ssx8; 2 cols., 21/2. Published Ist "led 1 th, 
except single issue in Aug. Forms close 30 
days prec. abe, discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 399; gross, oe 549. Rates— 


Times Wy Page 
1 $700.6 eieto $ 65.00 

6 110.00 
180.00 105.00 66.00 


ll 
Bleed, $15. 





Business Education (UBEA) Forum, 1201 16th 
St., Washington 6, D.C. Published by United 
Business E ep ee —_, = 19 a x | 
ollis Guy. Subscription, ype page, x 
Published Ist, Oct. to May. Forms close 20th 
2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 6,608; gross, rg Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 “ye 4 Page 
i $140.00 $8 $ 4750 
120.00 ry 50 


8 
Bleed, 10%. 


® @ 


Business Education World, 330 W. 42nd St., 





James Bolger, Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 20th Be Lag except 
July and Aug. Forms close 20th, 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15.654; ross, 16,415. Business 
teachers, 10,141; school administration, 1,087 


ao schools, 271; scnods and school 
pees, 4, “ie others, we Rates— th P 

imes age Page lage 

1 25.00 $200 bp $100.00 

ee 00 95.00 

25.00 190. 00 90.00 


10 2 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $50. 
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Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, 
N.J. Published by Gallowa Pub. Co. Est. 
1926. Editor: Bagge som P. i ng Subscri 
tion, $5. e, Fale 3 cols., 2\/. Pub- 
lished ey yf, ie ru June. Forms close lst 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


being 7,346; gross, aa —,* thy P 
limes age age age 
1-5 $200 00 “$2080 $ 88.00 
6 195.00 00 
*9 185.00 10°00 


4A colors, $85, except red, $60; bleed, sa. 
*Includes annual issue. 





Hee tg Magazine's Annual Reference and 
ying Guide, (including Camp Director's 
Heraiook) Type page, 4!/x7!/,. Published 
March. Forms close Feb. 8. Agency discounts 
Circulation, same as Camping Magazine. 
Rates—1 page, $220; 2 page, $132; 14 page, 


$96. 
4A colors, $85, except red, $60. 





Gael > EE Park Place, New York 

Published b Wagner, Inc. Est. 1930. 
Subenien, 336. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 25th prec., except Tuly- -Aug. 
Forms close Sth. Agency discounts Cir- 
culation, sworn, 14.225 Paid, 6 460. ee 


Times Y, Pa 4 Vy Pi 

1 $150.00 $85 $5 0.00 
5 135.00 
10 120.00 aa. 0 ry 60 
Color, $65; bleed, 10%. 





Catholic Libr World, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pa. Published by uothete Librar 
Assn. Est. 1929. Subscription, $6. Editor: A 


Trezza. Type page, 534x834. Published 5th, 
Oct. through May. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
2,483; gross, To Rat hy P 
$470 


ates— 
Times oge 
1 suis 0 
105. 
ee. 00 38. ‘OD 


eR 


8 90.0 
Color, $25; bleed, S12. 





Catholic School Journal, 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 
Est. 1901. Editor: E. A. —.. Subscri 
tion, $3.75. Type page, 7x10; and 3 cols 
Published 28th prec., except MF, and Tove. 
Forms close ie ; Agency aT 15-2. 

Circulation, gross, 11,575. Secondary 
schools, $026, elementary schools, ; 
others, 1,964. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 / 
i $230.00 $889 a0 $0865 
175.00 30.00 $0.00 


4a color $70; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 340. 





Childhood Education, 1200 15th St., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. Editor: Margaret Rasmussen. Est. 
1924. ae Aas $4.50. Type page, 51/2x8; 
2 cols., Published Ist Sept. thru May. 
Forms aoe 5th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 16,498; gross, 17.725. 


ontralied,. 24 7. Rates— Vy P 

imes age 

i 511086 4 sete $ 38.90 
ae 3g 52.80 5 00 





College and Research Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 1l. Published by Assn. of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries. Editor: gel tutice 
F. Tauber. Est. 1939. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 51/2x8. Published bi-monthly, Jan 

orms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


nomen. & omeen. 6,121; Te 6,302. ye 

imes ‘a 7s e 

i § 9600 $65 § toto 
6 85.00 

Bleed, $10. 





BPA 


College and University Business, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Na- 
tion's Schools ‘Division, Modern Hospital Pub. 
Co. (Subsidiary of F. W. Dodge Corp.) Edi- 
tor: Harold Herman. Est. 1946. Type page, 
7x10, 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,4 gon, ae Presidents, 
treasurers, badisien ss purchasing 
agents, 3,235; supts. of bidoe., ‘776; food serv- 
ice directors, 42; architects, 585; private 
schools, 608; others, 597, Rates— 


Times yy Pa 1/3 P 
i $28000 es 0.00 #130 00 
6 245,00 115.00 
0.00 168,00 95.00 


12 210. 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $50. 
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Institutional Markets: Schools 








You'll Find It 
IN PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
-IN LEADING 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 





MAGAZINE 
OF MASS FEEDING, MASS HOUSING 
Why does your advertising in INSTI- 
TUTIONS Magazine get exceptionally 
high reader-traffic among school and 
college operating management? The 
answer is factual, easily checked by 


simple comparison: the magazine's 
principal commodity, its editorial 
content, provides fto-the-point cover- 
age of trends and new ideas vital to 
successful management — editorial 
undiluted by non-related technical 
material such as educational theory 
and practice, etc. Your product mes- 
sage inevitably shares the outstand- 
ingly high readership of the maga- 
zine's editorial. 
There are only 1,306 school systems 
in cities of 10,000 or more . . . only 
1,007 colleges with 300 or more 
students enrolled. 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine has cover- 
age in this concentrated buying field 
with a circulation of 5,259. Source 
of circulation figure: ABC Statement, 
12-31-56. 
YOU'LL PROFIT MOST WHEN YOU 
BUY THE “‘MOST”’ . . . MORE READER 
ATTENTION ... THE ONLY “DEMAND” 
(ABC-PAID) CIRCULATION SERVING 
THE WHOLE INSTITUTIONS FIELD. 


atte, 


ry % 
2 ° 
° z 
¢ 
¢ o 
Cura 
: . ® 


MAGAZINE 


OF MASS FEEDING, MASS HOUSING 
1801 Prairie Ave., Dept. G-1 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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College Store, Box 58, 33 W. College St., 
Oberlin, Ohio. ie egg pt Nat'l Assn of 
College Stores. Est. 193 Editor: Russell 
Reynolds. Subscription, o ype page. 7x10. 


Published 6 times a year. ency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 8 5: gross, 2,470. 

Knee le Vp P YP 
imes a age age 
1 20.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
45.00 27.00 


6 
Color, $35; hed. 5%. 


Design, 337 . Hic h St., Columbus 15, O. Est. 
1899. Editor: an Turner. Subscription, $4. 
Type page, Pilla: 2 ~“" 3l/, ublished 
bi-monthly, Sept. 1. thru June. Forms close 
25th 2nd prec. agency dis discounts, 15-2. 





a. xwere, y Rates— Vy P 
imes a 
1 $235 00 ea bo $ 25.00 bo 


5 210. 
4A red, blue, cae. $100; Nowa, $10. 


Education Digest. 330 Thompson St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Published b i en Pubs. Est. 
1935. ts Lawrence ken. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Typ pe Rage, ah Me *peblished Ist. 
Sept. to ay. Forms close 15th 2nd prec. 
Agency discuie. 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
13,572: gross, 14,080. —* 
Times ha 
! $180 0 '§ $660 00 


130. 00 "8 iv 





9 
Bleed, 20%. 


Educational Screen, & Audio-Visual Guide, 
2000 Lincoln Park, W., Chicago 14. Est. 1922. 
Editor: Paul C. Reed. Subscription, $4. Type 
age, ig | 3 cols., 2Y4. Published lst except 
4 and Aug. Forms close 5th. agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 12,629; gross, 





» .945. Paid, —_ Rat wee” y 

imes 

i $350.0 Beat bp 13800 
345.0 130.00 


10 335. 00 OO 120.00 
4A colors, $110, except me Fon, bleed, $35. 


Film News, 444 Central Park West, New York 
25. Est. 1939. Editor: Rohama Lee. pubeat 
tion, $3. Type at 7x10; 3 cols., ea - 
lished quarterly ency discounts, 1 2. Cir- 





— ee oe 702. i 

imes age Pa 

Pe tg $190.00 $135.00 
160.00 115.00 


4 
Color, $90; bleed: 15%. 


Food Service. 
See Restaurants. 








Forecast For Home Economists, 6 E. 39th St., 
New York 16. Published by Forecast Pub. Co. 
Est. 1910. Man. ed.: Edna Kestel. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cor. a Published 17th prec., except 
July and Forms close 15th of 2nd prec. 
Agency fe Ny 15-2. 

Circulation, 51,640; ross, 53,647. Home eco- 
nomics depts., teachers and _ supervisors, 
43,455; home demonstration agents, 5,326; 
me see 5 my 3 ge 1,667. i tes 

imes ‘a fet e fet 

1 $950.0 $565.0 ais 0 ‘$375.00 

10 485.00 365.00 
4A colors, #1R0, Obleod: se O%. 





Grade Teacher, 420 Lexington, Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Educational Pub. Co. 
Est. 1882. Editor: Toni Taylor, Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 7x10!/2; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 
lst prec. except July-Aug. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
pa CT 126,192. Rates—1 page $850; 2 
e, $570; /, page, $285. 
Go or, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Editor: John J. Metz. 
Subscription, $3.75. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published 15th eee. mong July and 
Aug. Forms close 25th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 20,435; gross, 20,949. Super- 
ad 2,235; iaatragiors, 14, 247; others, 1.331. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page Vp P \, Page 
1 $365 0 $195 00 0 hs. 00 
165.00 140.00 

150.00 125.00 


10 20. 
4A eas: $110; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 340. 





Institutional Feeding and Housing 
See Institutional Markets. 








Institutions Magazine. 
(See institutional Markets.) 





The Instructor, Dansville, N. Published by 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Est. isai. Editor: Mary 
E. Owen. Subscription, $4. Type page, 91/4x 
1214; 4 cols., 214. Published Ist prec. except 
July and Aug. Forms close 5th 2nd _ prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 160,759. 
Rates—1 page, mf 200; 7x10, $1,050; 2 page, 
$625; 1/4 ibe” * 

Bleed, 





ournal of American Assn. of Universi 

omen. 1634 Eye St., Washington 6, D. 
Editor. Elizabeth fF oan El Est. 1882. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Type page, 5l/x8; 2 cols, 2l/2 
Published Jan., March, May, October. Pons 
close Ist prec. 4 ency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 151,581; gross, 151,921. Rates 
Times 1 Page \, Page Vy Pr 

i $336.00 biss. 00 § abo 00 


4 
Color, $140. 


Journal of American Statistical Association, 
1757 K St., Washington 6, D.C. Est. 1888. Edi- 
tor: W. A. Wallis. Subscription, $8. Type 
page, 41/3x7. Published omer. March. 
orms close 20th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Rates— Vy P 
age 
$ 60.00 
54.00 


Times 1 Page 

1 $100.00 

4 90.00 
Journal of eg Education, Brooks Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Est. 1928. Editor: E. T. Van 
Derveer. Subscri tion, $3. Type page 7x10; "2 
and 3 cols. Published Ist. Oct. thru May. 
—— close 10th. Agency discounts, 15- 
ates— 








Times 1 Page 1 rove VP 
1 $165.00 $93 $ 73.00 
5 155.00 30 68.50 
8 145.00 a. ‘00 64.00 





Journal of College Placement, 35 E. Elizabeth 

Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. Est. 1940. Editor: R. F. 

Herrick. Subscription, $4. Type + a 7x10; 3 
Y 


cols., ate. Published quarter: ct. 1. Forms 
close 40 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation es. 2.073; grote. 2, Rates— 
Times 1 Page age V/, Page 
1 $ 90.00 8 eb $ 35.00 
68.00 29.00 


4 
Color, $80; Rey 20. 





Journal of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Washington 6, D.C. Est. 

Editor: Ella H. Wright. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/, — 25th prec. 
Sept. to May. Forms close 10th. By dis- 


cous. 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 24 gross, 

= 076. sees 2h P th P 
imes e 
1 530 $176.00 bo $6 8.00 
53 ‘OO 189. 30 96, "3 


9 
Publisher’s red, $70; bleed, 10%. 





Journal of Home Economics, 1600 20th St., 
Washington 9, D.C. Published by Am. Home 
Economics Assn. Est. 1909. Editor: Mary 
Hawkins. Subscription, $6. Type ge, 7x10. 
Published Ist, except July-Aug. Forms close 
20th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, — 3097 gross, 25,524. Rates— 





Times Wf, Page 1 
1 $440 0.00 ‘gas 00 199.90 
=o 222.00 122.00 
10 60 216.00 120.00 
4K colors, $160. eed. 10%. 
New York 


Libra ory Journal, y W. 45th St., 
36. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. Est. 1876. 
Editor: Helen Wessells. Subscri tion, $9. Type 

e, 5'/4x8; 2 cols., 2!/2. Published Ist and 
Tsths July and August, monthly. agency dis- 





counts, 15-0. Circu ation, sworn, 13,092; gross, 
| wp a, y th P 
imes age age oye 
1 $210.00 41180 $ 65 
12 180.00 100.00 8, 00 
22 160.00 90.00 53.00 
Color, $165; bleed, $15. 
Wash- 


Mathematics Teacher, 1201 16th St., 
ington 6, D.C. Est. 1908. Editor: ‘H. Van 
Engen. Subscription, $3. Type page, 5i/4x8l/,; 
2 cols., 25. ublished ist, Oct. to May 
Forms close 15th 2nd prec. amency dissanats, 
15-0. Circulation, sworn, 12, gross, 12,915. 


i 1P. Yp P. i, P. 

imes ‘a » Page age 

i $ 85.00 ¢ 45.00 $ 28 00 
8 40.50 25.20 





Modern Miss, 200 Madison Ave., es York 16. 
Est. 1937. Editor: Marion Cooke. Type page, 
7xl04;; 3 cols., 21. 5 es 2 Jan. 15, Kent. 
1. Forms close Dec. , July 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 











Institutional Markets: Schools 


Circulation, 53,477: gross, 69,473. Home 
economics clothing dept. teochers, 37,164; 4H 
club leaders 11,256; others 057. 
Rates—1 page, $1,140; % yout $850; 1% r 
24 page, $480 








ry Solos, stiding scale; bleed, 159. 
1X 
pt Modern Schools, 2132 Fordem Ave., Madison 


Cc. 1, Wis. Published ay Electrical eens 
9. Pubs., Inc. Est. 1955. Subscription, $1.50. Type 
e, age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Jan., 
Feb, March, April, Sept., Nov. Published 
25th prec. Forms close Ist. ency caves. ; 
— 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 27.92 gross, 28,133. 
ty Rates— 


/. Times 1 Page 2, Page \, Page 
O- ay $490.00 ith be 09 p 0 ® T W 0 
2: 4 360.00 


1s 4A colors: a, +n, others, $135; bleed, a5 














I- 
2S National Camp mgs hy Guide, 480 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. Published by Gamp 
je Research Bureau. Est. 1945. Editor; 
10 Raeben. Controlled. Type page, 4l/,x7; 2 Pg 
30 2g. Published Jan. 2 and March 2]. Forms 
close Dec. 1 and Feb. 28. Agency discounts, 
_ 15-2. aeagoon, 1956 edition, sworn, 10,172; 4 
he toss, 14,043. Combination ‘rates—! page, 
: & 2%, page, $285; 2 page, $210; 3 page, 
1. i 1 0; bleed, $25. 
A colors, $50; bleed, # MODERN SCHOOLS MAGAZINE 
and FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 
Nation's Schools, The, 919 N. Michigan Ave., er 
— Chicago il, Ill. Published by Nation's ae ee the only realistic coverage 
‘ Schools, Division, Modern Hospital Pub. Co. i. 
- (Subsidiary of F.’ W. Dodge Corp.) Est. 1928. of the mass feeding market! 
2 Editor: A. H. Rice. Subscription, Type 
f. page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. HOD ished h 
2, . Forms Cloe° soy Agency Tagg Pes -2. 
irculation ‘ gross, 113. min- 
f ay 900; public high esc ibe! = MODERN SCHOOLS MAGAZINE 
eges, ; @lementary schools ; archi- H H H % 
0 ray 1,127; board of education members, 494; A new vertical publication, to reach the boom 
0 others, 2,531. Rates— ing elementary and secondary school market. 
h — 543550 $869 bo Aeets Editorial emphasis on school feeding, lighting 
3 5 og aah 8 HAG <4 and modernization. A new survey, “The School 
s 4A colors, $125; bleed, $60. Feeding Market” reveals tremendous potential 
: et SDE See’ Penemonen: outline. for manufacturers. For example, schools sur 
ae " 5 ¥ 
e 


NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, 
0 D.C. Published by National’ Education Assn. 
0 Est. 1912. Editor: te: Sildved 6. Feanae. Gab: 


veyed purchase over 80% of their own food. 
Write for a copy. 








iption, $5. age, 7x97/s; 3 cols., 2! . ° e ° 
; Pub ished lst Beet thr Mew’ 2 Rite 4 clone Hand-Picked Franchise-Paid 28 012 
th 2nd prec. Agen iscounts, 15- ir- 
). culation, sworn, 742.0 080: ny by 583. Con- Cc ! R Cc U L A TI @) | ) 
e trolled, 2,639. Rates—1 Rage. 2, page, a 
$1,760; 1/3 page, $920. Color, sis. Seed $20. 





z Official Camp and School Digest, 181 E. 75th 
St., New York 21. Published by Official Sur- 


FOOD SERVICE MAGAZINE 











veys, soa Est. 1947. Editor: J. J. Thompson. A hori | blicati ith hist 
i iype Fe 4Ax! i. Published Mar. 30. Forms orizontal publication with a proven history 
5 clase Mi farch 2B SY Sos Oe of maximum coverage of the 17 billion dollar 
5 4A colors, $55; bleed, 15%. food service market. Devoted exclusively to the 
Patterson’s Schools Classified. 710 17th St., food service end of the business, whether it be 
North Chicago, Ill. Published by Educational restaurant, hotel, or institution. Largest audited 
y Directories, Inc. Est. 1953. Controlled. Type . lati A le ‘eld. Mask bask. “2 
. page, | 7x10. Pubtabed, ot- Bk gag h sons Be ct. circulation in the field. arket book, ove 
J 4 gene iscounts, irculation, “ey H 
sworn, id ke, apose iHiA7®._Rates—i page, those Data” is available at your request. 
$345; 4 page, $275; fs page, $130. | | Hand-Picked Franchise-Paid 94 078 
Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition state 
4 of Co-Ed, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. iste) CIRCULATION ’ 
Published by Scholastic Corp. Est. 1906. Edi- 
tor: Irene Parrott. Subscription, $3. Type 
. page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 20th prec. 
k except Jan., June, July and Aug. Agency dis- IM AWARD WINNER 
. counts, 15- > * ° 
i Ries sworn, 25,072; gross, 26,000, First Place Industrial Marketing Award, 
ates— 


1956, for best series of articles in the 


Times Page 2/, Pi ae V3 Page 
l s505 bo $365.0 0 420,40 class, Institutional and Professional Pub- 


305,00 220.00 lications. Food Service Magazine won 


8 455.00 
#4 colors, $125; bleed, 10%. first place out of 653 entries. 








ee et 


Progressive Education, 300 Gregory Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Est. 1923. Editor: 


j L. E. Metcalf. Sub , $4.25. T ' 

Blaxd, Packs, 3°. Faphaied € danae & yom. COMBINED CIRCULATION 122 000 
‘ a3 — discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, | 

2,104. Rates— Lowest rate per thousand plus local on-the-scene 


Times 1 Page 2Page ~ 4 P i 2 
1 $ 80.00 § 48.00 $ 28 28. b0 sales support at no extra charge! Write for details. 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. Est. 
Wp pase 6 quid Stn, a Paces EIP PUBLICATIONS 


Ist except July & August. Forms close 3rd. 





ie 





{wency _ discounts, 15-2, Circulation, sworn, 2132 Fordem Ave. * Madison 1, Wisconsin 
‘ aes 2 
Times e Vy Page 1 e i in: H 

s108 fo y 565 at AG Offices in: Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Dallas, 
ol? sis 80:00 41-00 55:60 St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Kansas City 
olor, : 
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Schools 





Institutional Markets: 





Times 1 Por Page 1, Page 

i 90.00 4 FB 3 35.00 
4 $0 68.00 29.00 
Color, $80; bleed, 0. 





ee i SY Abstracts, 1333 16th St., coe. 
ee. 4 D. C. Est. 1927. oe. bik x J s mee: 
scription, ype page, 61/,x cols., 
ap Published bi-monthly, Feb a Forms 
close Ist prec. vorn, 9800. discounts, 15-0. Rates 
Bison pig swom Vy P 
imes 
1 $1200 $7 70.00 
6 115.00 





Safety Education, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago "1 Published by Natl. Safety Council. 
Est. 1924. Editor: ._ Thompson, re = 

tion, $3.30. Type page, 6x9; 2 cols., 27/g. Pub- 
lished 15th prec., Sept. thru May. Forms close 
Ist. AgeaY discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


oe. 581; a. 10, on? —- YP 

imes age 

i $100 00 : ba $28.73 75 
4 85.00 
9 70.00 3. iv 





Scholastic Coach, 33 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 36. Published by Scholastic mags 2 Est. 
1931. Editor: H. L. Masin. Type page, x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published Ist. except July, Aug. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency as — 15- 
Circulation, a e 1; gross, 4 
80590 0 


4), P 
$318 i %s 
110.00 


10 388. 00 500.00 100.00 
Color, $100, except red, $80. bleed, 10%. 


Times 
1 





Scholastic Editor, 18 Journalism Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. Ett 1921. 
Editor: G. Wicklund. Subscription $4. bg 
page, 7'4x914; 3 cols., 21/3. Published h 
prec., Oct. thru June. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,263; 
ross, 3,434. _ or 4 ¢ anata 


imes 2/3 Pi Vz Page 
1 514590 #107 60 3 61.00 
6 118.0 87.00 49.00 
9 100.00 74.00 42.00 





Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by Scholastic Corp. Est. 1946. 
Editor: William D. Boutwell. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
woskiy F as. thru May. Forms close 5 weeks 
prec. Bra? discounts, 15-2. aggre 


sworn, 1 Rates—1 page, or 2/3 pa 
$440; if page, 64 lz page, Bor is. 
count or use of 10 or more A acon 


Color, $140; bleed, 10%. 





School Activities, 1041 New Hampshire St., 
Lawrence, Kan. Est. 1929. Editor. Dr. Harry 
C. McKown. Subscription, "ee page, 
534x812; 2 cols., 27. Published th prec., 
Sept. thru May. ‘Forms close Ist. ‘gency dis- 


counts, 15-2. irculation, sworn, 3, gross, 
—* Rates— p Yh P YP 

imes a 4 age 

1 $ 40.00 $ 2 $1 15.00 

9 8 ‘0 1 20 16. $5 





School and Society, 1834 Broadway, New 
York 23. Est. 1915. Editor, W. W. Brickman. 
Subscription, $7.50. Type page 61/,x8l/,; 2 
cols., 3’’. Published every other Sat. Forms 
close Sat. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, —-. 5,112; Toes. 5,313. a 


Times Pa ¥ Pa yy P. 
iu 70.00 § 49 0.00 $25 2. bo 
26 8: 60 30 ‘0 fa. 0 
Color, $12. 





School Arts Magazine, Printers Bldg., Wor- 
cester 8, Mass. Published by Davis Press, 
Inc. Est. 1901. Editor: D. K. Winebrenner. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 734x10!/,. Pub- 
lished 20th - except July and Aug. Forms 
close 25th 2nd prec. Agency ge 15-2. 

Circulation, .974; gross, 27,397. pervi- 
sory, 823; instructional, 19, 795; age a2. 


Times 1 Y, P Y, P. 
as ES 295.00 & 30 00 hi 85 00 
218.50 175.75 
368,50 207.00 166.50 


Color, $140; bleed, $25. 


® GPA 


The School Executive—School Equipment 
News, 470 4th Ave., New York 6. Two maga- 
zines published in combination by The Amer- 
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ican School yuigiching Corp. Est. 1881. Editor: 

Dr. Walter D. Cock: ing. Subscription, $5. Type 
ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 35g and 3 cols., 2¥%. Pub- 

ished 18th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
CIRCULATION. 


School 
School pent 
Executive New: 
Classifications (ABC) (BPA) Total 


School Superintendents 7,081 — 7,081 
Public School Bus. 


Officials 217 2,751 2,968 
Asst. Superintendents 
and Supervisors 457 4,091 4,548 
Public Schools and 
Principals 5,965 — 5,965 
Private and Parochial 
Schools 652 2,723 3,375 
Colleges and Universities 928 2,385 3,313 
School Architects 873 1,904 2,777 
Other 1,145 255 1,400 
TOTAL 17,318 14,109 31,427 





The following rates provide for insertion 
of advertisements in both School Executive 
and School a News: 


Ti 1 
a $625 5.00 ‘400 bo 


6 
12 00 0 200.0 
44 colors: re, 90; waa Bins: bleed, sae 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional daa see page 339. 


1 
‘Seen bo 





School Lunch Journal, formerly American 
School Food Service News, P.O. Box 8811, 
Denver 10. Colo. Published by American 
School Food Service Assn. Est. 1940. Editor: 
Dr. John Perryman. Subscription, $l. Type 
page 7#5x97/3; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist, 
ept. to June. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation sworn, 11,000; 
gross, 12,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y, yy P, 
1 $200.00 £19896 0 ¢ 67:00 
6 120.00 2.40 60.00 
10 166.66 178.34 55.83 





School Planning. 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chica- 
o 1. Est. 1956. Editor: J. M. Ziv. Controlled. 
ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published bi- 


monthly, Feb. 1. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 14,544; 

—. —, — 2p P hy P 
imes age age age 
1 $500.00 $350.00 $182.00 
50.00 315.00 164.00 


6 4 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $75. 





School Shop, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Published by Prakken Pubs. Est. tg 
Editor: L. W. Prakken. Type page, 7!/44x10!/; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 20th prec. except July 
and Aug. Forms close 15th Rnd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 28,206; gross, 30,168. Principals, 
1,814; shop teachers, 24,782; others, 1,681. 


Rates— yh P 
$145 60 = 


Times 1 Page YP 
1 $450.00 4275 60 00 
1is-00 


10 380 $20.00 
4A red or blue, ‘$i00, bleed, 20%. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Includes 41 state 
papers issued monthly during the school 
year. Type pase. 7x10 and 5!)x8. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 
1956, 1,059,644; gross, 1,093,527. Rates— 


Times Page 2/, Page Wz Page 
1 $5,496 00 $4, 14660 $2,397. io 
5,161.85 3,900.4 2,251. 





Teaching Tools, 6327 Santa Monica eX Los 
Angeles 38. Published by Ver Halen Pub. Co. 
Est. 1953. Pay = te $2. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 21,4 eked quarterly, Jan. 1. 
Forms close Ist prec. sency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 27.1 gross, 28,751. Paid 


=. Rates— ah P hy P 
< $750.00 $550.00 + ~—=»-_ $290.00 


8 600.00 450.00 240.00 
4A colors: red, $150; others, $200; bleed, 15%. 





BPA 


What's New in Home Economics, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published by 
Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: 
Eleanor Howe. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. 
Published Ist except July and Aug. Forms 
close 15th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, June, 1956, 40,460; gross, 42,682. 
Home economics teachers and supervisors, 
31,530; home demonstration agents, 4,284; 
home service directors of uti ities, 1,668; 


sihets. 3,084. ; — 2h P 
imes age 
1 $875. 30 Beco 


\, Page 
$375.00 
10 5 365.00 
4A colors, $170; bleed, 10% 





Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University Ave., 
petal Lge - Est. ‘— — eon 
oizeaux. Subscription pe e x 
814. Published Ist, except July ot Aug. 
Forms close 10th. Agenc discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
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The Argus, 21 Harcroft Rd., W. Toronto 3, 
Ont. Published <! Public School Trustees 
Assn. of Ont..Est. 1939. ay ey $2. Type 

page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. blished month ny, 
except July-Aug. and New -Dec. combined. 
Forms close 20th Tec. Agency discounts, 
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insurance 


New records for policy totals again 
set for all forms of insurance 


CURRENT TRENDS 
= CONTINUING TO REFLECT the gen- 
eral prosperity, insurance operations 
of all kinds once again set new rec- 
ords for activity during 1956. 
More new life insurance was 
written up during the year than at 
any other time in the country’s his- 
tory, and other forms of insurance 
set records as well. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

= Lire insurANCcE. Life insurance 
ownership in the United States, in 
terms of aggregate amount of pro- 
tection, has had its greatest increase 
in history during the past 15 years. 
In the period covering World War 
II and the 11 post-war years, the 
total of life insurance owned by 
U. S. families grew from $122.2 
billion to $372.3 billion in 1955 and 
$415 billion in 1956. 

The greatest gains in recent years 
are in group life insurance. In 1955 
group insurance ownership rose by 
17% or $14.9 billion, and in 1956 
it rose an estimated 17% or $17.7 
billion. Ordinary life insurance, 
which is the great base of individu- 
ally purchased protection, rose 9% 
in 1955 and 10% in 1956. 

There were 106 million policy- 
holders in the United States at the 
end of 1956—some 45% more than 
at the close of World War II. This 
increase was an important factor in 
the sharp rise in ownership. An- 
other factor is the increased amount 
owned per person. The average 
owned per policyholder was $3,900 
in 1956 and about $2,100 in 1945. 

Life insurance represents more 
than 30% of the total of all the ma- 
jor types of long term savings. This 
growth has had a significant effect 
on the U.S. economy because as 
policy reserves are built up for fu- 
ture use as benefits they are put to 
work to earn interest. 

As of December 31, 1956, it was 
estimated that the assets of all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies amounted to 
$96.2 billion, an increase of $5.8 bil- 
lion during the year. 





Net premiums written for straight 
fire business in 1956 amounted to 
$1,142,,821,118, a $60 million decline 
from 1955. The next largest line was 
auto physical damage, amounting to 
$774 million. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Insurance companies buy for 
their investment portfolios and they 
buy large quantities of office ,sup- 
plies and equipment, including bat- 
teries of business machines, business 
paper forms and office furniture. 

More than $100 million is spent 
annually on office equipment, sup- 
plies and furniture for the home 
offices of U.S. life and property in- 
surance companies according to one 
survey. This figure is based on a 
projection from 392 replies to a 
survey. The projection indicates the 
following type of expenditures: 
Supplies (pencils paper, etc.) ..... ory ,280,249 


Furniture and equipment ................ 1,218,088 
Rental of IBM and similar 
$30,910,048 


machines 
Source: The Spectator 





An accompanying table shows the 
investments by classes of all U.S. 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. On Dec. 31, 1956, of the total 
$96.2 billion in assets held by these 
companies, 11.4% was represented 
by various government bonds; 


39.8% by other bonds; 3.8% by 
stocks; 34.4% by mortgages; 3.0% 
by real estate; and 7.6% by other 
assets. 


The projected market for all life 
and property companies in specific 
kinds of supplies and equipment is 
given as follows (in units of equip- 
ment): 

Dictating equipment -.......--sen-seeeseseeee 
Duplicating equipment ...............- 
Punch card accounting system .............. 


Adding machines 
Postage meters 













Microfilming equipment 0.0... 
Accounting and bookkeeping ... 
Photocopying equipment ............. 
Photostating equipment ...... 
Transcribing equipment . 
Addressing equipment .... 
Safes (other than vault) 
Source: The Spectator 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

In nearly all cases, purchasing 
agents or company buyers of the in- 
surance companies do the buying. 
Within the agencies and selling of- 
fices, the lines of insurance to be 
handled are matters for the agency 
owners or the agent to determine. 

Sources: The National Under- 
writer; The Spectator; Institute of 
Life Insurance; Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 

get free copy of the following research 

material. 

The Spectator: 

AP-1. A Survey of Office Equipment, Serv- 
ices and Modernization in The Insurance 
Industry. 32-page booklet reports on sur- 
vey among 600 property insurance com- 
panies and 400 life insurance companies. 
Based on 400 replies, the results have 
been projected to cover the entire in- 
surance industry. Covers specific types 
of equipment in summary and by size 
of company. Also relates investment in 
equipment to dollars return. 


Investments by Classes, U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


















































Companies 
Estimated 

Dec. 31, 1955 Dec. 31, 1956 
Amount mi ° Amount wi of 
Investment Class Outstanding otal Outstanding otal 

oe ee ECS | ee en ss). || 9.5 Ve 
*St., Co. & Mun. ,038 2.3 ; 2.3 
**Canadian Govt. 1,025 1.1 1,050 a 
**Other For. Govt. 43 =! 50 1 
Total Government 11,682 13.0 10,950 11.4 
Railroad 3,912 4.3 3,900 4.0 
Public Utility 13,968 15.4 14,500 15.1 
Industrial and Misc. 18,179 20.1 19,900 20.7 
47,741 52.8 49,250 $1.2 
Stocks—Railroad 150 wa 150 B 
Public snd 1,393 1.5 1,400 1.4 
ther etleeckikeebioiher Gada iasguso asia atcha oxy 2,090 2.3 2,100 2.2 
3,633 4.0 3,650 3.8 
Mortgages—Farm ooeeeic.cececccsecececesseecsseeeesecees 2,273 25 2,500 2.6 
Other 27,172 30.1 30,600 31.8 
29,445 32.6 33,100 34.4 
Real Estate ..... ein a Ne 2.9 2,850 3.0 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes 3,290 3.6 3,500 3.6 
ash 1,265 1.4 1,200 1.2 
Other Assets 2,477 Ey 2,700 2.8 
Total Assets 90,432 100.0 96,250 100.0 





*Includes turnpike revenue bonds. 
**Includes all political subdivisions. 


Source: Institute of Life Insurance; Life Insurance Association of America 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

American Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers, 99 John St., New York 7. 

Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton St., New York 38. 

National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 1800 H St., N.W., Washington 
6, BD. C. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John St., New York 7. 

Society of Actuaries, 208 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. 





Life Insurance in Force in U.S. — Selected Years 


Year Ordinary 











Group Industrial Credit Total 
ae $ 1,449 _— $ 7,573 
ao 3,125 — 14,908 
1,570 6,948 $ 4 40,540 
‘ 12,318 18 69,475 
9,801 17,963 73 106,413 
10,208 17,471 101 
14,938 20,866 380 115,530 
- 27,675 365 151,7 
4 33,415 3,889 234,168 
54,398 34,870 4,818 253,140 
62,913 36,448 6,435 276,591 
72,913 37,781 8,706 ; 
86,395 38,664 10,241 333,719 
101,300 39,682 14,7 372,332 
119,000 40,000 17,000 415,000 








PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Accident and Health Underwriter, 330 S. 
Wells St., Chicago 6. Est. a7 Editor: Bruce 
Gifford. Subscription, $2.50. ~ ge, 7\%4x 
10; 3 cols., 214. Published 1 E one Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, Fg seed gross, 5,300. Rates— 


Times Vz Page 
i $168 6 hae 4 ato 
66.00 

12 116.00 94.00 61.00 


Accident ickn Review, 420 E. 4th St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Published by Natl. Under- 
writer Co. Est. 1907. Editor: . B. Borgel. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Tuesday. Porm close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 4,460; 


ross, 4,573. pom 2% P Vy P 
imes age age e 
#110.00 $6 5-00 
82.50 
77.08 40. 6 








1 $155. 

6 117.50 
12 110.00 
Color, $100; bleed, $20. 
Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave., Kanka- 
kee, Ill. Published mt S. E. Moisant. Est. 


1928. Editor: S. E. _ Subscription, $1. 


Type page, 71/4x9 cols., 214. Published 
Ist. Forms close 2h, ° Discounts, none. Rates 


vay 


Times 1 Page 
i $ 50.00 
American soner Bulletin, 96 Fulton St., New 








12 
York 38. Est. 1 Published by Natl. Assn. of 
Insurance Agents. Editor: J. R. Mathews. Sub- 
scription, $s Ty page, 71x10. Published 
Ist. Forms By 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, $2,531; gross, 32,811. "Rates 


Ti 2h P 1 
fo2b b0 8 th 
206.00 


Times ; Page 

i 394 00 

12 259.00 184.00 108. 00 
Publisher's color, $180; bleed, 10%. 


California 2 Bak Bulletin, 1404 Franklin St., 
Oakland 12. Published by Cal. Assn of Ins. 
Agents. Est. Editor: T. A. Burrow. Sub- 
scription, $3. Pe pe page, -7!/3x10; : cols., 21/3. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. gency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 2, gross, 
¥ “991. Rat om thy P 
imes Pa e 
1 $105 0.00 4 8.00 $ 45.00 
6 00 4 00 
12 80. 60 60. 00 3.00 





District Management. 
(See Manager's Magazine.) 





Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau St., New York 
38. Est. 1899. Editor: Clarence Axman. Sub- 
Publishe $5. Type page, 91/2x12; 4 cols., Oh, 


Published Friday. Forms close 14 days prec. 

Age 7. discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
3 18 wanes y y 

imes Page 

2 $740.0 $6565 00 $113 09 

26 128 60 ao, 00 er 60 

2 105.00 67.00 43.00 





agg Benefit Plan Review, 180 W. Adams 
hicago 3. Published by Chas. D. 
Spencer Associates, Inc. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $5. Ty page, 45x8. Published 
monthly. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, ae 12,125; gross, 
12,446. Controlled, 6,607. Rates—8 regular 
= page, $24; VY page, $328; 4 page, 





Fraternal Monitor, 123 W. North St., Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. Est. 1890. Editor: J. F. Love. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. pon 
cy discounts, none. Rates—l page, $75; 
page, $45; 14 page, $25. 





Advocate, 135 William St., New 





5708.00 

American Insurance Digest & Insurance Moni- 
tor, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Published by American Insurance Digest, Inc 
Est. 1853. Editor T. C. Hill. Subscription, $3. 
Type pa e, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close prec. Ager, discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, —— toss, 8,077. Rates— 


Ti 1 1 
¥ @ #18090 Abed fe begs 
6 65.00 50.00 
102.00 55.00 42:50 


12 
Color, 40%. 





Best’s Insurance News (Fire and Casualty 
Edition), ,* Fulton St., New York 38. Pub- 
lished b ames M. Best Co. , Inc. Est. 1899. 
Editor: C. Kelogg- Subscription, $4. Type 
Paz? 5 Six d5h ished Ist. Forms dhooe 
Sth. ency Goooemte, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 26,223; gross, 26,775. 


Vp P Yi, P 
‘unt Ast 
ue 


12 3g ‘O 730.00 
Color, $65; bleed, 10%. 

Life edition published lst. Editor: C. M. Kel- 
logg. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


— 
imes a 
1 $450.00 


15- 

Circulation, sworn, 10,234; gross, 10,617. 
—" ip \p P 

imes fet for 

1 390.0 400,50 


\y Page 
#13000 

110.00 
12 380: iy 140. 00 90.00 
Color, $65; bleed, 10%. 
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York 38. Published by Roberts Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1889. Editor: C. S. Rosensweig. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published Saturday. Forms close Tues- 
day. Aperey  nnrcigasang 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,736. —- 


Times 2/3 Pa : /, Page 
1 $748 0 $178 3 98.0 

13 00 a 74.00 
26 198. 00 118.00 68.00 
52 138.00 108.00 60.00 





Insurance Booker Aes, hal John Street, New 
York 7. Est. 1933. G. H. Ort. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. py oo “4 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 


NIBP) 


Insurance Field, 131 W. Main St., Louisville 
1, Ky. Est. 1899. Editor: F. C. Crowell, Jr. 
Subscription, $3 per edition. Type page, Yal0. 
Fire and Casualty Edition published every 
other Friday. Life pee ublished alternate 
Fridays. Forms close ays prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation: Life Edition, 5,841: ross, 6,313. 
Agents, brokers solicitors, 7 general 
agents, 1,675; others, 486. Fire and Casualty 
Edition, 5,978; gross, 6,310. Agents, brokers, 
solicitors, 4,666; companies, officials and em- 
ployes, 891; field men, 234; others, 249. Rates, 
each editicn— 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Pi 1, Page 
r $252 bp $176.00 tp $9 2-00 
26 130 0 136 oO 8. oO 





Insurance Graphic, P.O. Box 2323, Dallas 21, 
Tex. Est. 1867. Editor: John Wood. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published every 
other Mon. ‘eos close 10 days prec. Agen 
discounts, 15-2. yg ee sworn, 

ross, 3,922. Paid, 2,637. Rates— 


imes 1 Page Yn Pa : 
1 $150.00 $82 
13 110.00 
26 90.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Insurance Index, P. O. Box 1738, Loulestle. 
Ky. Est. 1870. Subscription, $2. Editor: 

— Type page, 4!/2x61/2. oo 4,2 
9 ae close Ist prec. sae discoumts. 


44 sti 


85. ‘00 30. 00 





Circulation, sworn, gross, 5,864 
fom ap P Vy P 
limes a age a 
1 $150.00 $110.0 # 65.00 
88.50 
88.00 52.00 
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Insurance Magazine, 912 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. Published by Financia: 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1891. Bagg H. P. Bouck. 
Subscription, $2. Ty ge, 7x9 Sa. tng 
Life Edition, 10th. ar yp Pe Edition Ist. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Local Agents’ edition, sworn, 
2,946; gross, 3,125; Life edition, 3,902; gross, 
4,065. Rates oe edition— 





Ti 1 Page i, Page Vz Page 
a Pik ae TTA # 80 00 
6 130.00 95.00 60.00 
12 105.00 80.00 50.00 





Insurance Record, P. O. Drawer 5770, Dallas, 
Tex. Est. 1934. Editor: J. C. Leslie. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Type page, 73x10. Published Thurs- 
day. Forms close 1 week prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, “4 gross, 2,973. Ins. cagonts, 
brokers, 1,968; s. companies and olfices, 
447; geen 173; others, e-- Rates— 

















Times 1 Page 2/4, Page BY 
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Insurance Exchange Magazine. 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by Natl. Un- 
derwriter Co. Est. 1931. cemenneticn. $3. Type , 
page, 7xl0. Published 2nd Tuesday. Forms 1 142 N. Meridian St., In- 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15. 0. Cir- oe “ fe aS] b -~ Notes Co., 
culation, sworn, 8. 185: gross, 8,285. Paid, Inc. 1889. Editor: R. sler. pubers ~ 
1,502. Rates— tion, 3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page Y. bebo lished Ist. Forms close 1s Agency dis- 
1 $154.00 $110.90 d counts, 15-0. 
6 115.00 2.00 Circulation, 48,645; gross, 49,637. Life insur- 
110.00 ae 00 36. 0 ance agents, 38,275; general agts., 8,949; 
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Color, $150. 


others, 806. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page Vp Page V3 Page 
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Color, red, asa bleed, $35. 








Life Association News, 1800 H St., Washing- 

ton 6, D.C. Published by National Assn. of 

Life Underwriters. Est. 1906. Editor: M. A. 

Kobel. Subscription, $3. Re. page, 7x10. 
t 


Published Ist. Forms close Age ency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 66,463; gross, 
67,082. — ah P ys 
Times lage e 
1 $985.0 $247 $0 $3990 
6 220.00 126.50 
12 28. 0 192.50 110.00 





Times 1 Page If, Page \y Page 
$385.00 $220.00 $130.00 

13 264.23 t6192 96.15 
26 192.12 132:12 87.12 
80 96.06 66.06 


52 
Bleed, 20%. 


Northwest Agen Bulletin, Dexter Horton 
Bldg., Seattle 4. Field, property and casualt 
insurance. Est. 3. Managing Editor: R 
Kopta. Subscription, $3. Type ge, 7x10. 
Published Ist and 15th. Forms close, 10 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, 1,881; gross, 2,021. Rates— 





Ti P. 1 

or a $1100 4st $5 55.00 
12 75.0 70.00 

24 70. 00 65.00 3 00 





Life Insurance Courant, 75 Fulton St., New 
York 38. ae Editor: By, Lf Lord. Subs 
ription, ge, x an 
rc bliehed yee Fone ae thin’ Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 10,058; 

ross, 10,250. Bago hy P 1% P 
imes a a lage 
“a 00.00 “tise $3 4115.00 
6 oy 98.00 
12 2i0 80.00 
Publisher's color, $5, bleed. ro. 
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Life Insurance Selling, ° Olive St., St. Louis 
2. Est. 3°55 Editor: Bud. long. Subscrip- 
tion, Type page, Gio Published Ist. 
Forms yo Sth. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 23,856; gross, 23,602. Life in- 
surance agents, brokers and solicitors, 21,561; 
eneral agents, 1,819; otpers. 685. Rat es 


1P 1 
a $290 00 ests 13 20.00 
160 





6 235.00 105.0 
12 200.00 i 00 90.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Life Insurer, 420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2. Pub- 
lished by National Underwriter Co. Est. 1932. 
Editor: G. E. Wohlgemuth. Subscription, §2. 
T page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
ath. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, 4,810; gross, 4.875. pates— 


Times 1 Page fy Bas . Vy P 
1 $155.00 88 $ 65.00 0 
6 117.50 41.67 
12 110.00 88. 3s 40.00 
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Local TS eg 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2. Est. 
1929. Editor: R. C. Budlong. Subscription, $3. 
eS - page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
1% gency discounts, 15-0. 
Gienuhations 15,188: gross, 15,577. Insurance 
agents, brokers and solicitors, 14,417; others, 


i . Rates— iP % P hy P 

limes a age . age 

1 $225.00 #175 60 $100.00 
140.00 85.00 
125.00 75.00 


12 170.00 
Color, $90; bleed, 10%. 





Manager’s Magazine and District Manage- 
ment, 855 As ana Ave., Hartford 5. Bi-month- 
lies published alternate months by Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Assn. Est. 
Editor: J. A. Ballew. Subscription, $4.50. Ty rn 
page, 7x91. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
tion, Manager's agazine, sworn, 6,170, 
ross, 6,470. D. M., sworn, 3,878; gross, 4, 178. 
ombination rates’ for identical copy— 


Ti 1 2 I P 
me gastos ta '$ 6.00 
6 125.00 105.00 60.00 





Mutual Underwriter, Poste. Bldg., Rochester 
4, . Subscription, $1. Type page. 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. gency dis- 
sorte none. Rates—l page, $50; 1/2 page, 


$30; 4 page, $18. 


The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by wr Un- 
derwriter Co. Est. 1897. Editor: K. O. Force. 
am $7.50. Type page, Q'/5x12; 4 
cols., Life an published Friday. 
Forms close 10 days pes Fire and casu- 
ity | edition published Thursday. Forms close 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, fire and romeo f fu"? 1956, 
18,181; gross, 18,237. Agents 9 general 
s encies and home offices, 4,869; fieldmen, 
2,217; others, 2,223. 
Circulation, life edition, June, 1956, 7.974; 
ue", 8,018. an ane and general agents, 5,- 
6; others, 2,5 





Northwest Insurance, National Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2. Est. 1903. Editor: Arthur Devine. 
Subscription, $2. Type Page. 7Ygx101/4. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close K ency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Roan i Tn, 1956, 
3,677: gross, + en Controlled, ‘281. Rates— 


2h P i 
— $1100 Ro on 41S 8 30 


6 
12 8 ‘00 59.50 7 20 





Northwest Insurance News, Henr Bids: Port- 
land 4, Ore. Est. 1912. Editor: Ro ‘Terry. 
Subscription, $2. Ty page, 7 mia Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. Kaency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 5,529; gross, 
5,712. nen 


Times age 2%, Page Vz Page 

1 $208 to $160.00 $ 09.0 

170.00 131.00 77.00 

12 135.00 107.00 64.00 
Color, $55. 





Pacific Northwest Underwriter. Northern Life 
Tower, Seattle 1. Est. 1927. Editor: G. D. Con- 
nor, Sr. Subscription, $3. Type page, 74x10. 
Published 18th except 2 issues nA ril. Forms 
close 24th. Agency discounts, 
tion, sworn, LS mes wm, 360. eee 


Times 1/3 Page 
i $150.6 % oto $ 55.00 
6 50.00 
12 160.00 80-00 45.00 





Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 6. Published by The aeogh Notes Co., 
Inc. Est. 1878. Ter Carl O. Pearson. Sub- 
scription, $3. Rage, 7x10. Published 
ar Forms ce 2 Agency discounts, 

Circulation, So 29,430. Agents, 
brokers and FE 2 -oonl 2,247; companies, offi- 
cials and employes, 4,292; fieldmen, 1,414; 
others, 523. Rates— 


Times age 2/3 P I, P 
1 $360.00 #250 0 00 $137.50 
280.00 200.0 112'50 
12 350.00 60 100.00 


Color, red or blue, 25%; pied, $25. 


Southern Insurance, P. O. Box 1027, New 
Orleans. Est. 1888. Editor: A. J. Davis. Sub- 





scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
25th. Forms ile. a mates: 
15-0. Circulation, Tn gross, 4,723 
‘oD 2p P Vy P 
imes for age 
1 $104.00 bad 400 3 26 
12 132 00 109. 60 a 00 





GD 


The Spectator, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
- hia 39. Pub lished oS Chilton Co. Est. 
Editor: T. ullen. Type ey 
70; 2 and 3 Lg ” Published th 
Forms close 12th. A 1856, ds discounts, 1 2 
Circulation, June _ ross. 16,118. 


nae ao b « Romig ie 6 wees 

imes a a 

1 $360 00 $o30 a bs8 00 
6 275.00 


12 250.00 138 00 
4A colors: red, $75; pean, F100; bleed, $35. 





The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston 10. Pub- 
lished by — Pub. Co. Est. 1865. Sub- 
somenee., Ot . Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21,4. 
Published Friday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 5,287; gross, 5,783. Insurance 
salesmen, 4,080; others, 2h Pa Rates— 


Times 1 Page age /, Page 
i $155. “419000 $ 65.00 
12 110.00 75.83 40.83 
26 92.31 65.39 36.92 
5 83 9.23 32.90 


Insurance 
| PE LN RTA TERI ARIE 





Underwriters’ Report, 344 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco 11. Est. 1905. Editor: Roy Pas- 
ini. Subscription, $6. Type page, 7!4x10. Pub- 
lished Lions uagy | oo close Monday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 1 

Circulation, sui 1956, 2,873: gross, 3,126. 
‘ee brokers and solicitors, 1,407; others, 
1,434." Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2. C) Vz Page 
1 $175.00 413860 3 75.00 

13 110.00 60.00 
26 95.00 32. 60 48.00 
52 80.00 67.00 38.00 





Underwriters’ Review, 306 15th St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. Published by Clifford DePuy. 
Est. 1893. ool Bs Haller, Jr. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, F cols., 2\/4. Published 
lst. Forms so io Agency ‘discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 5,101; gross, 6,105. Insurance 
agents, brokers and solicitors, 4,911; insur- 
ance companies, — agents, etc., 153; 

fieldmen, my, gem . Rates— 
ie oye 


Ti * 
sey a6 $.t0 ie 38 
MS s 


12 dis 
Color, $75; bleed, 170%. 


United States Review, 500 Walnut St 7 

—y 5. Est. 1868. | gg eg Type 

page tsxl0; 3 cols., 214. Published Fri a4 
orms Eves Tuesday. ee wie 15. 





Circulation, sworn, 4,589 Bago. .700. Rates— 
Times 1 yd “tA Bas \, ~ . 
2 $1950 “he $ 20 
26 iis: 60 78, 60 3300 
52 90.00 68.00 37.00 





Soe Underwriter, 116 John St., New York 
38. Published by cater wrtat Printing & Pub. 
Co. Est. i Pong E. Cunningham. Sub- 
scription, $5 Type page, Talo cols., 21/4. 
Published Satu ay. Forms close Tues. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 7.758; 
ross, 8,080. Rates— 


imes 1 Page 2/, Page Vz Page 

1 $276.00 $213.00 br 70 
13 189.00 145.00 

26 165.00 124.00 80.00 


52 142.00 111.00 62.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Western Underwriter, 215 Leidesdorff Lane, 
San Francisco 11. Est. 1886. Editor: 


ge, 74x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
orms close 24th. Agency dis- 








Smart. Type 
lished Ist. 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,677; gross, 4,866. Agts. and 
brokers, 4,058; others, 676. Rates Casualty 


—"* 1B hy P YP 

imes lage ‘age a 

i $220. $135.00 $ 80:00 

6 $190.00 115.00 Hy 00 

12 165.00 100.00 5.00 

bg pong 9 itt, = ge re 
t ype page x cols. enc 

——- 182. Circulation, ‘sworn, % 6.027. 
ates— 





Times 1P If, Pa Vy P 
1 $240.00 he 4 96 
6 25.00 70.00 
12 ca ‘OD aa; 00 60.00 
CANADA 





Canadian Underwriter. 100 Simcoe St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont. — by Jardine & Young g, 
Ltd. Est. 1934. Ty ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist an * th. Forms close 10 days 
prec. Agency i: Bg 

Circulation, 5,702; oss, 5,923. Agents, 
4,110; comaeaies. 1,271; gre ol 620. Rates— 


Times I Page 1, Page 
1 $140.00 & 86.00 4 
33.00 
24 198.00 40.00 
Red, $50; others, $60; bleed 139%. 


Life Underwriters News, 224 Richmond St., 
W., Toronto 2B, Ont. Published by Life Un- 
te Ass'n of Canada. Est. at ion. 
Wm. A pepe Subscription, 
pave, 70. cols., 2. ished Toe 
orms close Ssth ency aoe, 15-2. 
Circulation, y= 8,174. Rates— 





Be s12588 *® sto % Ea 
12 100. 0 0: 0 ri 0 
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Laundries, Cleaning & Dyeing 


Industry plans increased equipment buying 
during 1957 to replace high obsolescence 


CURRENT TRENDS 

Once again, in 1956, the laundry 
and dry cleaning field experienced 
its best year in history, and industry 
authorities see continued gains dur- 
ing 1957. 

However, as one source points 
out, “not too much encouragement 
can be drawn from the continuous 
increase in laundry sales volume.” 
It is noted that, while physical vol- 
ume of business increased 4.6% last 
year, it should have gained more 
than 9% to keep up with estimated 
population gains. 

During the period from June 1955 
to mid-1956, the general price level 
rose 16.2%, laundry prices increased 
33.1% and population went up 
14.7%. The source thus concludes 
that physical volume of laundry 
business dropped almost one-third 
during the same period. 

But the favorable outlook for 1957 
is based on assumptions that laun- 
dries and dry cleaners will be alert 
to modern marketing trends, to the 
need for increased promotional 
activity and to the use of new, more 
modern equipment for efficient, 
profitable operation against a back- 
ground of general economic boom. 

In the specialized field of rug 
cleaning, a survey indicates that 
most areas in the U. S. reported 
gains for 1956 and were optimistic 
over further advances this year. Re- 
spondents revealed, too, that equip- 
ment purchases and plant expansion 
plans were on the rise for 1957. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

So-called “power” laundries dur- 
ing 1956 did an estimated total vol- 
ume of $780 million. 

Industry estimates indicate a 
total dry cleaning sales volume of 
slightly under $2 billion for 1956. 
Latest official figures are for 1954, 
and reveal a total of $1.1 billion; 
however, that figure covers only 
such establishments as derived the 
major portion of their income from 
dry cleaning sales that year. About 
27,500 organizations are included in 
that total figure, but excluded are 
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power laundries that do dry clean- 
ing, rug cleaning plants and some 
tailor shops. 

= LINEN supPLy. In 1956 linen and 
towel suppliers in the United States 
enjoyed a total sales volume of 
$320 million in 1955, $307 million in 
1954 and $305 million in 1953. 

There are about .1,000 companies 
in the industry, most of whom are 
about $350 million, compared with 
exclusively concerned with renting 
and laundering of washable service 
apparel, towels and toweling, table 
and bed linens for industrial, pro- 
fessional and commercial customers. 
Only a very few are engaged in 
home linen rental service. 

Linen suppliers spend about 20c 
of each sales dollar on _ textiles, 
about 2c for machinery and approx- 
imately 4c for supplies. 
= SELF-SERVICE LAUNDRIES. More 
than 11% of operators own more 
than one store, though only 3.2% 
own more than two. Self-service 
laundries in 1955 offered the follow- 
ing types of service: 


ES SS hE EE ee Sie SRE ee 7 
Rug cleaning .............. 

Laundry finishing . 
Diaper service ..... 
Shirt finishing _...... 
Dry cleaning 









Contract Services 

Dry cleaning 

Shirt finishing ....... 

Laundry finishing . 

Other services ....... 
Source: Automatic Launderer and Cleaner 


Gross monthly business by self- 
service operators varies substantial- 
ly. Monthly averages of operators 
during 1955 are as follows: 


Less than $500 
$500 to $1,000 ... 





WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

Machinery and equipment sales 
to laundries and drycleaning estab- 
lishments are again expected to be 
exceptionally high this year. 

One authority has predicted that 
sales of products to drycleaning 
establishments will total over $42 





million during 1957, representing a 
5% gain over the total experienced 
last year. The same source sets 3.3% 
million and 7.2% as the respective 
figures for total sales gain and in- 
crease over 1956 levels for ma- 
chinery sales to laundries. 

With a noticeable trend in effect 
toward larger individual laundry 
plants, it has been estimated that 
54% of all existing laundry equip- 
ment still needs replacement, while 
about 50% of all drycleaning equip- 
ment should be replaced with more 
modern operating machinery. 

The industry uses tremendous 
quantities of soap and detergents, 
cleaning materials and the like. It 
uses several billion hangers and as 
many or more assorted bags each 
year; hundreds of millions of boxes 
of gummed tape and considerable 
quantities of kraft paper. 

The laundry industry uses most 
of the tallow-base soap produced 
today. In addition to a complete line 
of detergents used in water solution 
it also uses milder acids for neutral- 
ization. 

National averages compiled by 
the American Institute of Launder- 
ing show the following expenditures 
for productive supplies in 1953 by a 
selected group of establishments. 
The figures represent percentages of 
total sales: 


Laundering 








Identifying and packaging supplies .. 3.45% 
Washing and cleaning supplies ......... 3.81% 
Finishing and repairing supplies ........ 1.66% 

8.92% 

Dry Cleaning 

Identifying and packaging supplies . 3.33% 
CRGCETINE GETTIN oes sot sinpocctacto encase 5.03% 
Finishing and repairing supplies ...... 115% 

9.15% 


Depreciation of machinery 
equalled 2.17% of sales for laundries 
and 2.27% of sales for dry cleaning 
establishments. Repairs and mainte- 
nance of machinery cost 1.29% of 
sales for laundries and 1.16% of 
sales for laundering and dry clean- 
ing establishments combined. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
Commercial laundries and dry 
cleaners usually buy in one of three 
ways when they are considering 
new equipment. They employ an in- 
dustrial engineer to survey their 
plant and make recommendations. 
Or they may take the recommenda- 
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tions of the sales engineer of the 
laundry machinery manufacturer 
after his survey. They also buy 
through jobbers. 

Buying practices for supplies and 
modest equipment vary. The pro- 
prietor, manager or a purchasing 
agent, buy according to whichever 
has the interest or the authority. 

The quick-service and neighbor- 
hood laundries are usually owned 
by a single proprietorship — and if 
they should not be the manager 
usually takes a direct hand in pur- 
chasing. Even in these units, quan- 
tities of essential supplies purchased 
are large enough so they would be 
bought from jobber or distributor. 
There is a growing tendency for one 
proprietor to own more than one 
store. 

Institutional laundries buy in sev- 
eral different ways — by competi- 
tive bids; outright purchase; by in- 
stitutional administrators or boards 
of directors, and by laundry man- 
agers. Laundry managers are con- 
sulted more and more often by the 
authorities nominally in charge of 
purchasing. 

Sources: Automatic Launderer & 
Cleaner; Cleaning Laundry World; 
National Cleaner & Dyer; National 
Rug Cleaner; Starchroom Laundry 
Journal; American Institute of 
Laundering; Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of Institutional Laundry Man- 
agers; U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at Page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research mate- 
rial. 

Automatic Launderer & Cleaner: 

AQ-1. Fifth Nationwide Survey of Auto- 
matic Laundries. Reports on automatic 
laundry industry. Covers ownership, 
services, competition, investment, pur- 
chases and equipment. 

AQ-2. The Automatic (Quick-Service) 
Laundry — a $500,000,000 Industry. 
Four-page folder on the market and 
circulation of the publication, with testi- 
monials from advertisers and readers. 

Cleaning Laundry World: 

AQ-3. Where But in the WORLD Can 
You Buy Such Advertising Value? Bro- 
chure describes editorial, circulation, 
features of the publication. 

AQ-4. Blueprint for Expansion. 12-month 
editorial campaign reprint, designed to 
upgrade cleaning laundry plants. Fea- 
tures research, developments, operations 
and exploitation phases of establishing 
and managing new plants. 

AQ-5. Key to Successful Textile Mainte- 
nance. Fibre identification chart, the re- 
sult of a two-year effort to produce a 
working tool for drycleaners and laun- 
derers in every aspect of the handling of 
modern fabrics. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Institute of Laundering, S. 
Chicago St., Joliet, Hl. 

Laundry and Cleaners Allied Trades 
Assn., 95 Liberty St., New York 6. 

Linen Supply Association of America, 22 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

National Assn. of Institutional Laundry 
Managers, c/o Girard College, Philadel- 
phia 21. 

National Institute of Drycleaning, 909 
Burlington Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise 


stated, circula- 


tion figures shown are for the six- 
month period ended Dec. 31, 1956. 





21 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago ion public by American Trade Maga- 
zines, Inc. Est. 1934. Editor-in-chief, W. H. 
Stouffer. Trim size, 5!/)x75. Type page, 4!/2x 
61. Published Ist. Forms close Sth. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 27,698; gross, 29,316. Power op- 
erated cleaning plants, 26,925; jobbers, 853. 





— y, 1 P 
imes age 
] sic8 0.00 ApS %6 $150. 00 
6 190.00 130.00 
12 2A. ‘OO 160.00 110.00 


44 colors, 70; bleed, $25. 
10% discount for use with American Laundry 
Digest. 


VK 


American Laundry Digest, 21 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 11 blished Pat! American Trade 
Magazines, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim size, 51/2x75/g. 
Type page, 4x6i/. Published 15th. forms 
close 20t ier ™ discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 010; gross, ‘24,250, Commer- 
cial laundries, 7,941; institutional laundries, 
cess quick ‘service, 6,591; jobbers, 853. 
lates— 





Times In P yy Page 
l S308 60 $210.00 bo $4885 
12 00.00 180-00 100.00 


Colors, $70; bleed, $25. Discount of 10% for 
use with American Drycleaner. 





Automatic Launderer and Cleaner, 75 3rd St., 
N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. Published by Walter 
Turrentine Pub. 


Co. Est. 1947. mena 7 age 


$3. Trim size, 81/4xl1l14. Type page, 7x10. 
and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close let, 


Aagory discoumia, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 


- vem, ° F ged ol 6, ae P age p 
imes a a a age 
1 $300 bo $230 30 diss 0 $150.00 
6 00 16000 135.00 
12 sD e000 «dgo00 «S00 


4A red or blue, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 350. 


Cleaning & Laundry Age, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Miller Freeman 
iageg age Est. 1937. Editor: Stanley Daly, 
Jr. Type page. 1034x15; 6 cols., 15. Pub- 
lished 6th ‘orm 

counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 32,278; gross, 33,304. Cleaners, 
18,069; combination aundries & cleaners, 
3,108; laundries, including linen rK ply, di- 
aper, industrial & institutional, 69; self- 
service laundries, 7,046; others, . Rates 


a units— iP hy P 
imes age age 
1 $0 $300 0 





s close 15th. Agency dis- 


$420. 0.00 
6 390.00 270.00 155.00 
0.00 230.00 132.00 


12 350. 
4A colors, $85; bleed, $50. 
For additional data see page 349. 





Cleaning Laundry Supplier, 1114 Ist Ave., 
New York 21. Published by Cahir Pub. Co. 
Est. 1955. Editor: L. I. Fiddle. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published quarterly, Jan. 
1. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
the Circulation, sworn, 6 gross, 6,975. 
ates— 


Times bogs 2%, Page |, e ,2P 
1 pave “fase | “fisnte | $14s to 
4 0. 00 180.00 140.00 100.00 
vi colors: red, blue, $65; others, $75; bleed, 
2. 
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for reaching, influencing and SELLING 
the Automatic Laundry Industry! 


GIVES READERS WHAT THEY WANT 
THE AUTOMATIC LAUNDERER 
AND CLEANER is first choice because 
it holds reader interest with authorita- 
tive information: how to improve busi- 
ness, how to get more customers and 
how to keep them. 
GOES WHERE IT COUNTS 
“In depth” coverage means quality sales 
contacts. Your sales message is seen, 
studied and generates buying action. 
AL&C covers the market more _thor- 
oughly than any other publication. Here 
is AL&C’s breakdown of distribution as 
of 12/31/56, based on a circulation of 
12,500: 
Automatic and Quick-Service 

Laundry Operators: ........ 
miliea  Tradess* oo 
WAISCORAIBOUS) 35 ie 
PAYS ITS WAY, SALES-WISE 
Carrying more advertising than any 
other industry publication substantiates 
ALac’s record of sales productivity. 
Your sales message is pin-pointed to 
more than 25,000 readers each month, 
including multiple-plant owners and 
personnel who are potential owners and 
managers. Advertisers cash in on AL&C’s 
high prestige and reader interest. 
CIRCULATION BONUS 
6,042 paid subscriptions plus alternat- 
ing mailings from AL&C’s general list 
insures coverage of 8,500 automatics 
each month. In addition AL&C’s entire 
list of some 12,500 (representing multi- 
ple-plant owners for a total buying 
power of some 15,000 stores) is covered 
three or four times a year for special 
issues. This circulation bonus is given 
advertisers at no extra cost. 

















g the J y 1958 
SPECIAL SURVEY NUMBER 


Now in preparation, this latest national 
survey will be available about Jan. 15, 


1958. Reporting how many industry op- 
erators plan to purchase new equipment, 


fixtures, etc., this is the ONLY national 


index revealing actual industry purchases 
IN ADVANCE! Reserve space NOW in this 
once-a-year, much-in-demand 
SURVEY NUMBER. 


Mh 


alse” 


LAUNDERER and CLEANER 


75 Third St., N.W., ATLANTA 8, GA 
THE AUTOMATIC LAUNDERER AND CLEANER 





the ONLY national trade magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to this segment of the industry entered 


as second class matter with the post office. 
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To Sell the BPA 
Cleaning and Laundry 
Industry, 
Advertisers Select 


CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE 


Your sales messages reach 33,- 
000 laundry and cleaning plant 
owners and operators when you 
advertise in CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE. 

With the largest verified and 
audited circulation in the in- 
dustry, CLEANING and LAUN- 
DRY AGE reaches more plants 
with the latest news, plant fea- 
tures, success stories, trend in- 
formation and related features. 
These make it preferred read- 
ing among the owners and man- 
agers who operate these plants 
—the men who buy and specify 
the purchases of your products. 
Rezular advertising in CLEAN- 
ING and LAUNDRY AGE is 
an established, economical means 
for reaching your customers in 
the business magazine with 
which they are most at home. 
With the lowest cost per read- 
er advertising rate of any pub- 
lication serving this industry, 
CLEANING and LAUNDRY 
AGE is consistently the choice 
of manufacturers who recognize 
the importance of backing up 
their sales organization. Write 
for a copy of CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE and other 
desired information about the 
only publication in this indus- 
try using the tabloid format, 
with reading matter on every 
page. 


CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE 


370 Lexington Ave. - New York 17 


1791 Howard St. - Chicago 26 
500 Howard St. + San Francisco 5 
3501 Eagle Rock Bivd. - Los Angeles 65 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO” e« LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK e CHICAGO e¢ SEATTLE 

PORTLAND, ORE. « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND e ATLANTA 
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Cleaning Laundry World, 1114 Ist Ave., New 
York 21. Published by Cahir Pub. Co. Est. 
— Editor: Lew Fiddle. Trim size, 8!4x11),. 

page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
188. orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


 Gireulation, 26,928: gross, 28,957. Textile 
maintenance plants, 26,662; dist. salesmen, 
~ nae 2h P ty, P th P 
‘imes ‘ar ‘a e lage 
i $440.00 $378.00 $3000 “$240°00 
6 00 265.00 210.00 
12 368 OO 308, 00 240.00 180.00 
4A colors: red, $95; others, $125; bleed, $50. 


Guide, The, 316 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 
3, Ga. Published by McFadden Bus. Pubs. 
Est. 1907. Editor: Ben Ginsberg. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 814,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21/s. Published , Ysen. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 

Circulation, Poy 5.946. Paid, 4,473. 
Rates— 


Times te Page 7 Y, l/, Page 
i 25.00 412555 28 to $15.00 
6 #75000 155.00 105.00 95.0 
12 160.00 130.00 95.00 30.00 

Standard red, $60; bleed, $25. 








d 16 Acoma St., Den- 





oe Published Re Ro icky Mountain Re- 
corder Pub. Co. 949. Editor: Gay Mantz. 
Controlled. Type only 41/2x61/2; 2 cols., 2-1 nl 
Published +> Forms close Ist. Agency 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 ly Page 
1 $ 75.00 4's ‘0. 0.00 A Ve 
12 = ‘00 20.00 

Color, $20; bleed, 0510. 


@® D 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by ws te H. Don- 
nelley Corp. Est. 1893. Editor: yf Fchuelke. 
Subscription, $4. Trim_ size Beil 
page. x10; 3 cols., 2y%'’. Published eRe 
orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,810; gross, 6,449. Power laun- 
dries, 4,491; dealers, jobbers & wholesalers 
of equipment & supplies, 418; mfr’s. of equip- 
ment & supplies, of others, 410. Rates— 


Ti s P. VY P. 1 
A gg $335.00 "yt ‘eats 1088 b0 


6 28 

12 235.00 200. 0 170. 00 140. 60 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $35. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Institutional Laund 1114 Ist Ave., New 
York 21. Published Cahir Pub. Co. Est. 
1957. Editor: Len Fiddle. Trim size, 81/4x111. 
Type page, 7x10. Published qu uarterly. ,Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates, based on ae a 6,000— 
Times 1 Page 

i $320.00 "ee 8 b0 ‘iat bo 


4 260. 
&. colors: red, blue, $70; psd $80; Bined. 





Launder-Matic Age, 40 E. 4ist St., New York 
17. Est. 1948. Editor: Frank Thompson. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8!4,x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, 10,000; gross, 10, 037. Paid, 4,900 
1s 2h, P Yp P Vy P. 
imes age e e age 

1 $300.00 $230.00 ‘$185.00 ‘$130.00 

6 265.00 300. 00 160.00 110.00 

12 225.00 170.00 130.00 85.00 
4A red or blue, $60; bleed, 15%. 
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National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by R. H. Donnelley 
Corp. eet Ss Editor: Bi fil tape Sub- 
scription, rim size, 8!,x ype page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%;. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. A ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 17,090; gross, 17,839. Dry clean- 
ing. plants using solvents in machinery, 15,- 
dealers, jobbers & wholesalers of equip- 
ment & supplies, 561; mfr’s. of equipment & 
supplies, 6 i smere, 884, Rates— 


Ti /, P 1 
ee 341800 KES eet bo 


12 308. 60 358. ‘OO {a0 60 
4A colors, $95.00; bleed, $35. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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National Rug Cleaner, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York 16. Published by Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. Est. 1927. Editor: A. F. Schuelke. Sub- 
eg, Fe. . Trim size, 8!/4x111,. Te 
page, 7x10; cols., 2'%. Published 10th. 

orms close sou Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,554; gross 2,952. Rug clean- 
ers operating commercial equipment, 2,153; 
others, 402. Rates— 








Times 1 Page Yp Page Wy Pa 
1 $200. $0 9 4 95.00 
170.00 
12 140.00 60:00 eS. 00 


4A colors: red, $40; others, 970, bleed, $25. 
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Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 500 
Howard St., San Francisco 5. Published by 
ae Freeman Publications. Est. 1913. Editor: 

H. Evans. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x- 
five Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 

h. Forms close 2lst. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,927: gross, 3,345. Combined 
laundry and a cleaning plants, 536; ay 
— pam 3 ,281; power laundries, 3 
others, | 1 Page 3 P yy P Yy P 
‘imes ‘a fo fof 

1 20.40 $205 $0 4 30.00 $128 2 bp 

6 He pe 

12 163.00 80.00 
4A colors: red, el $00, _ $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Texas Laundry and nar say ve | Journal, 107 W. 
Locust St., San Antonio. Published by Texas 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Assn. Type spa, 
71/3x10; 3 cols., 2-1/6. Published 20th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 1,863; gross, 2,011. Paid, 850. Rates— 


2 Vp Pi Vp P 
a $ 6080 #63 4 31 30 8 21-30 


7 00 3. 30 2 3 17 iy 
Red, yellow, blue, green, $15. 


CANADA 


@ 


ae and D eee a 177 Jarvis St., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub- 
preg | Co., _Ltd. oir Editor: J. 5s 
son. Trim size, 814x ype page, 7x10; 
cols., 2Yg. Published Ith. 
Agency iscounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 4,881; gross 5,336. 
Dry cleaning plants, 2,148; laundries, 1,386, 
— "TPs Rat oP Yh P Vy P 
imes ‘a ‘a e fot 

l $14 $128.00 ¢ 93.00 $8 8.00 

7 198: 00 116.00 83.00 

13 118.00 108.00 76.00 a8. 00 
4K colors, $49; bleed, 15%. 
7th or 13th insertion in Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Yearbook, published Sept. 1. 
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Decline in 1956 housing program causes 
falloff of 4% in industry’s total production 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTORS to 
influence the lumber _industry’s 
business picture during 1956 were 
the housing credit shortage and its 
effects upon new home starts. 

Hardwood flooring manufacturers 
and softwood producers were the 
hardest hit by these developments, 
and the industry’s production fell 
about 4% below the 1955 all-time 
high of 39.1 billion bd. ft. Total con- 
sumption also dropped about 8% 
under the previous year’s figures. 

Prospects for 1957, according to 
industry leaders, involve a number 
of uncertainties, principally in the 
field of pending Federal legislation 
involving use of government tim- 
berland solely for recreational pur- 
poses, enlargement of the public 
housing program, etc. Among the 
marketing and technological influ- 
ences which will have their bearing 
on the industry picture this year 
are: 

® Housing credit, which is ex- 
pected to remain one of the biggest 
of problems for homebuilders dur- 
ing the entire year 

e Preferences expressed by 
homemakers for larger, better 
quality homes 

® Increased promotion and re- 
search activities in the hardwood 
flooring field 

@ Further development of wood 
particle boards and improved gluing 
techniques 

® The Federal aid-to-education 
program, which should result in 
new school construction and re- 
building of old schoolhouses 

® Development of off-site pre- 
fabrication of homes 

® The multi-billion dollar Fed- 
eral-state highway building pro- 
gram. 

Industry leaders have said that 
lumber is one of the few major 
building materials in plentiful sup- 
ply, and that the current supply is 
backed up by an increasing surplus 
of forest growth over timber being 
cut. Growth currently exceeds the 
amount cut by 32%, and, were it 


not for destructive elements such 
as insects and fire, these authorities 
believe it would be 60% greater 
than the cut. 


However, government sources 
note that these figures do not nec- 
essarily tell the whole story. They 
point out that while the quoted 
over-all growth and cutting propor- 
tions are truly stated, the actual cut 
of the most important lumber spe- 
cies — Douglas fir — was 170% 
greater than growth during 1952 
and that the cut of all softwood 
sawtimber was 30% above growth. 


Growth of hardwood in that year 
did exceed cut by some 58%, but 
the hardwood varieties are not in- 
terchangeable in marketing poten- 
tial and currently make up only 
about 20% of the nation’s entire 
lumber cut. 


Growing lumber as a crop has be- 
come more feasible than ever be- 
fore because of technological prog- 
ress in lumber manufacturing meth- 
ods. The one-time fear that the na- 
tion would someday run out of 
large timbers is no longer a factor, 
since the industry no longer has to 
await the growth of trees to giant 
size. Ordinary sizes of seasoned, de- 
fect-free lumber are now glued to- 
gether to provide superior timbers 
of any size or shape specified by 
engineers, architects and builders. 

A new material, wood particle 
board, is considered to have tre- 
mendous potential in the manufac- 
ture of furniture, in home building 
and in the do-it-yourself field. Par- 
ticle board, now in limited produc- 
tion, is made by combining wood 








also Building; Paper ‘) 


See 
(ieee; Woodworking & Furniture 


shavings or other wood particles 
with special glues. Moderate heat 
and pressure are then used to turn 
out a material which lumbermen 
are confident will find widespread 
use as decorative paneling, cores 
for furniture and doors and for 
many other uses. 

Wood particle board promises 
the forest products industries 
greater utilization of raw materials 
leading to an economical new prod- 
uct for the nation’s consumers. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Lumber production in 1956 to- 
taled 37,541 million board feet, a 
loss of 4% under 1955. Softwood 
lumber production was an estimated 
30,064 million board feet, a decline 
of 5%. 

Output of an estimated 7,477 mil- 
lion board feet of hardwood lumber 
in 1956 was about equal to 1955 to- 
tals. 

During 1956, total lumber ship- 
ments were 3% less than produc- 
tion, while new orders received by 
the mills were 4% below the out- 
put. 

National consumption of lumber 
(including exports and imports as 
well as changes in distributors’ 
stocks) totalled an estimated 40,073 
million board feet in 1956, down 
7% from 1955 but 2% above 1954. 
Exports of lumber during 1956 to- 
taled 762 million board feet, a de- 
crease of 10% from 1955. Lumber 
imports of 3,441 million board feet 
in 1956 were 4% below the record 
year 1955. 

Gross mill stocks of lumber at 
the end of 1956 totalled 9,824 mil- 
lion board feet, 13% greater than 
on Dec. 31, 1955, and the highest 
level recorded since World War II. 
Estimated retail lumber inventories 
declined 6% during 1956 to a total 
of 4,750 million board feet on Dec. 


Estimated Lumber Production: 1951-1956 
(millions of board feet) 





1951 1952 
Southern pine ................... 8,495 8,572 
pe ES . | epee eminence 9,673 10,173 
Western pine... 7,440 7,362 
Redwood region 2,062 2,148 
Other softwoods .. 2,134 1,979 
Total softwoods . 30,234 


29,804 
Southern hardwoods ...... 4,519 3,756 
Other hardwoods .......... 3,192 3,472 
Total hardwoods ....... 7,711 7,228 


x: Raine ance eae 37,515 37,462 





1953 1954 1955 1956 
7,581 ,007 8,696 8,432 
9,558 8,737 9,474 9,14) 
881 7,953 8,658 8,263 
2,441 2,450 2,927 
2,101 2,147 2,246 2,135 
29,562 29,294 31,601 
3,811 3,937 3,984 3,969 
3,369 3,480 3,522 3,508 
7.180 7417 7.506 7,477 








37,541 


36,742 36.71 39.1 
Source: National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
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Lumber 


ABBEY'S 
LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY NOW 
IN DIRECT MAIL FORM 


MORE THAN 6,000 LISTINGS 


Assty’s 


since 1922 
DIRECTORY of the Western 
Lumber Markets is classified 


by MARKETS 
SAWMILLS 
SHINGLE & SHAKE MILLS 
BOX FACTORIES 
REMANUFACTURING PLANTS 
PLYWOOD & VENEER PRODUCERS 


by LOCATION 
in the ELEVEN WESTERN STATES, 
ALASKA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


by POSTAL ZONE 


in proper zoning order for immediate 
bulk mail. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ONLY 


ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY GETS: 


1. MASTER LUMBER DIRECTORY 


printed on heavy 17" x 28" paper for 
easy checking. 


2. SIX MAILING DIRECTORIES 


during the year at subscribers option. 
These are up-to-date at time of delivery, 
ready for immediate mailing and guar- 
anteed. 96% accurate within 30 days. 
Mailing directories are ready for Dick 
Mailing Equipment.* 

3. ABBEY’S WEEKLY BLUE LIST. 
Changes within the industry — fires, 
liquidations, bankruptcies, new incorpo- 
rations, operations, and mergers are 
reported in the Blue List — delivered 
VIA AIR MAIL each week. 


4. Subscribers EXTRA SERVICES Extra 


copies of directories at reduced rates. 
Free individual reports on Blue Listings. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION — $50 


































































DICK MAILING EQUIPMENT 

is used by all mailing bureaus. It's the 
same addressing system used by maga- 
zine and newspaper publishers. Abbey's 
mailing directories are cut into strips 
and pasted into rolls ready for fast 
addressing on the Dick Mailer. Mailing 
bureaus throughout the country charge 
about $6 per thousand for addressing, 
tieing or bundling and delivery of your 
mail to the post office. The system can 
be used for file cards as well as letters. 


ABBEY'S 


Enpustriat Directories 
for Buyers me a ee 


3619 S.E. Milwaukie Avenue 
PORTLAND 2, OREGON 
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31. In December, 1956, the Whole- 
sale Price Index for lumber indi- 
cated a decline of 3% from the final 
month of 1955. 

Some industry leaders disagree 
with government forecasts regard- 
ing the state of the nation’s tim- 
ber growth in future years. “The 
nation’s timber requirements are 
expected to be so high by the end 
of the century that timber growth 
will need to be from 70% to 120% 
greater than it now is,” says the 
Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. “Improved forest 
management at recent rates of 
progress appears unequal to pro- 
viding a balance between cut and 
growth at the year 2000...” 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, however, takes 
issue with this picture. It has 
pointed out that the United States 
has 489 million acres of commer- 
cial forest land, as against 461 mil- 
lion acres 10 years ago, and that it 
is growing 2,094 billion board feet 
of sawtimber now, compared with 
1,601 billion feet in 1945. Further, 
the association notes that there is 
a cubic volume growth of all tim- 
ber of some 32% more than the cut 
today, whereas in 1945 there was 
an approximate balance between 
the two factors, and that in saw- 
timber, a balance has been reached 
today, compared with a growth 
deficit of about 50% in 1945. 

Here again there is a difference 
of opinion reflected between the 
approach of industry leaders and 
that of government experts. In 
answer to the above stated point 
of view, the Forest Service notes 
that comparisons of this nature are 
not valid because of such factors 
as changing standards of utiliza- 
tion, changing diameter limits, 
changing definitions of forest land, 
changing criteria as to commercial 
species and changing standards for 
defect. 

According to the Forest Service, 
adjusted estimates, taking these 
factor changes into consideration, 
show an increase of growing stock 
for 1945 to 1953 of 8 billion cu. ft., 
and a decrease of 38 billion bd. ft. 
in sawtimber. There has been, ac- 
cording to government figures, a 5% 
decrease of sawtimber and growing 
stock volume of western species, 
2% decrease of softwood sawtimber 
volume in the East, and a 9% in- 
crease in hardwood sawtimber vol- 
ume. 

The industry comprises some 65,- 
000 sawmills, 4,000 wholesalers and 
26,000 retail lumber dealers. About 
1,000 specimens of trees are grown 








Lumber Production, Imports, Exports, and 
Consumption for Selected Years 
(billions of board feet) 

Domestic 


Year production Imports Exports 
i - 35 87 1.8 
1.) gr 
0.9 1.3 
1.4 1.7 
1.8 2.6 
1.2 2.4 
0.4 1.3 
0.7 1.0 
1.1 0.4 
1.2 0.6 
1.3 1.4 
1.9 0.6 
1.6 0.7 
3.4 0.5 
2.5 1.0 
2:0 0.7 
2.8 6 
3.1 a 4 
3.5 8 
3.4 8 





aa-Het eueiiable 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depast- 
ment of Commerce; Forest Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. 





throughout the country, of which 
some 180 have commercial uses; 
most of the lumber comes from 
about 35 species. 

Chief products using large quan- 
tities of lumber annually include 
(in board feet): 

















Containers ode =. 000, ae 
Millwork eae 9,000,0! 
Furniture ... t ‘O48. 000, 600 
Flooring ........... 1,149,000 000 
Railroads ........ ‘457,000,000 
Pallets 221,000,000 
Caskets .. 155,000,000 
Fixtures _ ..... .. 172,000,000 
Handles .. Se Hey a 000 
Prefabricated “housing Re ne OMe 000 
5 ee. Sige SER a eine 122. ‘000-000 


Source: Forest Products Journal 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Somewhere between $400 million 
and $500 million, it is estimated, was 
spent on capital improvements by 
all branches of the forest products 
industry during 1956. 

One rule of thumb figure is that 
depreciation on capital equipment 
used in logging and sawmilling 
amounts to about $3 per thousand 
board feet cut. In addition, the 
Southern Pine Industry Committee 
reported that direct expenditures 
for materials and supplies averaged 
$8.14 per thousand feet. Thus the 
figure of $11.14 per thousand feet 
of lumber cut is given as a “reason- 
able estimate” of expenditures for 
machinery, supplies and equipment. 

There is evidence that this cost is 
increasing because of the need to 
reduce labor costs — and because 
of technological developments. The 
industry is beginning to invest in- 
creasing sums in getting a higher 
percentage of salable materials 
from logs. These machines take the 
form of debarking and chipping mill 
waste, laminating equipment and 
supplies, machines for further re- 
finements at the mill level, and 
lumber treating equipment. Money 
is also being inyested in producing 
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better looking and better packaged 
lumber. 

At the logging level there is an 
increase in chain saws, automatic 
drop sorters, round log gangsaws 
and so on. 

The rapid and scattered develop- 
ment of the particle board industry 
in the United States has made it 
difficult to bring about a specific 
roundup of those in production, un- 
der construction and_ proposed 
plants for 1957. Probably one of 
the faster growing wood products 
industries, particle board expansion 
has been greatly accelerated due 
to the advantageous use of former 
residue and converting it into a 
quality product that has many ap- 
plications. 

It has provided a profitable out- 
let for thinnings and residues for 
conversion into products that are 
becoming acceptable in the con- 
struction, furniture, cabinet and 
other product manufacture. Used 
both as a core board for veneer and 
hardboard, many types also have 
applications without overlays. 

Companies considering particle 
board manufacture are faced with 
decisions as to the type of board to 
produce, source material, proper 
equipment, types of binders and the 
species of wood to be used. 

There were 9 plants operating in 
1954, 31 in 1955 and 55 last year. 

Rough comparative costs on the 
type of plants follows: 

Multi-platen—$400,000 to $700,- 
000, producing a board that costs 
from 8 to 10c sq. ft. 34-inch, and 
sells for 11 to 13c sq. ft. 

Extrusion, vertical — $180,000 to 
$200,000, producing a board. that 
costs about 714c sq. ft., 34-inch, and 
sells for 10 to 14c. 

Extrusion, horizontal — $140,000 
to $160,000, producing a board that 
costs 6c sq. ft., 34-inch, and sells for 
10 to 14c. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Statistics previously printed indi- 
cate that of the 65,000 sawmills, the 
great majority are small mills — 
many of them portable — producing 
less than one million board feet per 
year. 

Geographically, the South and 
East have many more small mills 
than the west. They saw up much 
smaller logs and average only about 
one-tenth as many board feet per 
log as do the western operators. 
There are differences in character 
and size of equipment as a result. 

A paramount selling problem, 
therefore, is to reach the many 
small mills. In selling them, the 


problem is to reach and sell the in- 
dividual owner-operator. 

In reaching the large mills, the 
task is similar to that of most in- 
dustrial selling problems. Engi- 
neers, superintendents and purchas- 
ing agents are the men to sell. 

Sources: Forest Products Journal; 
The Lumberman; The Timber 
Operator; The Timberman; Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Chain Saw Age: 

AR-1. How Allied Suppliers and Com- 
ponent Manufacturers Can Sell the Prof- 
itable Chain Saw Market. Folder de- 
scribes marketing program. 

AR-2. Developments Leading Toward a 
Better Power Chain Saw. Abstract of 
paper by Jim Conroy at International 
meeting of Forest Products Research 
Society. 

7 The Oligopolistic Chain Saw Mar- 

et. 


AR-4. Sales of Chain Saws by States for 
1955. 

AR-5. Types of Tools and Equipment in 
Chain Saw Shops Today. 

_ You and the Timber Harvest Mar- 
et. 

Canadian Lumberman: 

AR-7. Market and Media File for Canada 
Lumberman. 12-page booklet describes 
Canadian forest products industry which 
totals $1.5 billion and represents 15% 
of all Canadian production. Tells what 
the market buys; describes how publi- 
cation serves it. 

Forest Products Journal: 

AR-8. Publisher's Presentation Outline. 
Circulation, markets, readership study, 
editorial objectives and other pertinent 
publication data set forth in accordance 
with NIAA recommendations. 


Canadian Woodworker: 

AR-9. Wood-Using Industries in Canada. 
6-page market data file analyzing the 
steadily expanding operations of the 
wood-using industries in Canada. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Walnut Manufacturers Assn., 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 

Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, 
Inc., 1015 Mercantile Library Building, 
414 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

California Redwood Association, 576 
Sacramento St., San Francisco 11. 

Fine Harwoods Association, 666 N. 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 

Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers 
Assn., 218 Broadway National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 

Mahogany Association, Inc., 666 N. Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Assn., 
ae Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 

Cc 


‘National Oak Flooring Manufacturers 
Assn., 814 Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
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Sales on the Manufac- 


turing Side of the 
Forest Products 
Industries ... 


Wood Manufacture ® Saw Mills ® 
Lumber ®@ Plywood ® Veneer Board 


Industry. 





| NOW 22,454 PAID* 


= 





THE LUMBERMAN is the 


.choice of experienced advertisers 


building sales on the processing 
and manufacturing side of the 


forest- product industries. 
22,454* paid subscribers, 


With 
THE 


LUMBERMAN offers the great- 
est depth, balance, and pin-point- 
ing of quality circulation the in- 
dustry has ever known in the field 


of wood manufacture . 


ove Ct) 


Sawmills, (2) Lumber Manufac- 
turers, (3) Re-Manufacturing 
Plants, (4) Plywood & Veneer 


Manufacturers, (5) Board 


Man- 


ufacturers (including particle- 
board, flakeboard, hardboard), 
(6) Planing Mills and (7) Spe- 
cialty Wood Manufacturing 


Plants. 


Wherever wood is manufactured 
or processed, you will find THE 
LUMBERMAN being read by the 
men who buy or influence the 
purchase of the products you 
manufacture for this basic mar- 


ket. 


Write today for helpful market 


information. 
*Publisher's Estimate March 1957 


The LUMBERMAN 


ae 519 S.W. PARK AVENUE 
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THE TIMBERMAN 


Reaches the Men who 
Manage Woodlands, Log- 
ging Operations and 
Log Transportation 


Wherever you find timber being 
grown, managed and harvested— 
you'll find THE TIMBERMAN. 
It is the only publication special- 
izing exclusively in serving the 
logging, woods management, for- 
estry and transportation fields of 
the huge Forest Products Industry. 





Current Paid Distribution 
OVER 16,400 COPIES* 











Virtually every manufacturer 
whose products or services enjoy 
good sales volumes in the timber 
industry regularly identifies his 
products in THE TIMBERMAN 

. for their own evaluations 
have proven that it is the industry 
journal which assures coverage 
of the right organizations (the 
volume purchasers) and of the 
right men (the buying authori- 
ties). Make sure it is on your 
schedule. 


Write Today for Helpful Market Information 
*Publisher's estimate 1957 


THE TIMBERMAN 


519 S.W. PARK AVE. 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 


Soun®™ 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO) e« LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SEATTLE 

PORTLAND, ORE. »« VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND e« ATLANTA 





Assn., Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New York 
16. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Assn., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers  Assn., 
4329 Oakland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Assn., 
2133 Kings Ave., P.O. Box 5772, Jackson- 
ville 7, Fla. 


Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 805 
Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Southern Pine Association, National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., New Orleans 4, 
La. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
1410 S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 

Western Pine Association, 510 Yeon 
Building, Portland 4, Ore. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Abbey’s Lumber Directory, 3619 S.E. Mil- 
waukie Ave., Portland 2, Ore. Western Lum- 
ber Industry in mailing list form. Subscrip- 
tion service $50, including 6 directories dur- 
ing year, and Weekly Blue List of changes. 
Lists guaranteed 100% accurate. No advertis- 
ing accepted. Agency discounts 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 6,000. Classified by sawmills, en, 
plants, ‘box, door, shingle, shake, ig toh 

& veneer producers in 11 Western tov 
Alaska and B 

For additional data see page 352. 


Alabama Lumberman, 458 S. Lawrence S&t., 





Montgomery 1. Published by Hatton, Brown ' 


& Co., Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: Hartwell Hatton. 
Controlled. Type page, 7-5/6x102/,; 3 cols., 
22. Published bth orms close 1 ith. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,083; 
ross, 4,356. — ah P yh P 
‘imes age age age 
1 $ 96.00 3 oe $ 38.00 
35.00 
32.00 











12 
Publisher's ‘omar O35; OMS Nef. 
American Forests, 919 17th St., Washington 6, 
D.C. Published by American’ Forestry Assn. 
Est. 1895. Editor: James B. Craig. gga 
tion, $6. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/3. Pu 
lished lst. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 25,476; gross, 
— ead te ap B th P 
‘imes age age age 
a 10.00 $120.00 

6 ‘ 180.00 100.00 

12 225.0 160.00 90.00 
Red, $75; bleed, 10%. 
California Lumber Merchant, 108 W. 6th at 
Los Angeles 14. Est. 1922. a. ed.: Ree 
Porter. Subscription, $3. Type page, FixtOe 
2 cols., 334. Published lat and 15th. Forms 
close 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
—* 1 p th P yh P 

imes ‘a age 

i 99.00 $ 50.00 $27 2. 30 

12 45.00 

24 00 42.50 3, 3 
4A colors: red, e500: others, $50; bleed, $15. 
Chain Saw Age. Box 6654, Portland 66, gene. 
Published by offset by Conroy Pub. 
Est. 1952. Editor: Jim Conroy. caeen aa 
$3. Type page, 6x9. Published _ Ist. Teams 
close ISth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 13,860; gross, 15,000. Paid, 10,600. 
= 1P hp P Vy P 
‘imes ‘a age age 

1 $210.00 bs i é 69.00 


6 180.00 
12 150.00 5 O yy 00 
Color, $40 


Chain Saw Industry, P. O. Box 1703, Shreve- 
ort, La. Published by Tam Pubs. Est. 1955. 
ubscript tion, $3. Type page, 7x9; 3 cols., 
+a, * ublished bi-monthly. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cucdiation, sworn, 10,000. Paid 6,000. 
—— iD 2h P y 
imes age age Page 
1 $300.00 $225.00 $105. bp 
3 290.00 223.00 102.0: 








Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Mfg. Industries) 
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Crow’s Lumber Digest, 623 S.W. Oak St., 
Portland 5, Ore. Published by C. C. Crow 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1921. Editor: Roch Bradshaw. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
25. Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 7 days prec. Yaga discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, # gross, 7,636. Con- 
trolled, 4,370. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, P Vz Page 

1 $170.00 $135.00 0 $75.00 

13 = 1S 

26 130 o $0 
4A red or green, 5; bleed, 0. 





Crow's Western Equipment and ng, Pu 
623 S.W. ae St. ortland 5, Oreg. P 
lished by C. C. Crow Pubs., Inc. Est. 
Editor: R. E. Smith. Controlled. Type ao 


101/,x16; cols., 2'’. Published Ist. Forms 
close ‘sth. ‘Bis; discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, woe ors, = 166. aon 


Times Vy P. 
i $052 ‘$1768 $ 93,00 bo 
6 207.00 
1 184.00 136. 00 33, 0 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





—_ Lumberman & Forester, 317 N. State 
Jackson, Miss. Est. 1952. Seton: Paul J. 
ng Subscription, $3. Typ ge, 71/3x 
10-1/6; 3 cols., 21/3. ‘Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 1,933; gross, 2,026. Paid, 817. 
= 1P 2 P Ih P 
imes age age age 
i $115. # 90.00 $ 4700 
6 105.00 82.00 42.00 
12 96.00 .00° 38.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 15%. 





Forest Farmer, P. O. Box 7284, Atlanta. Est. 
oe. mage J. W. Myers, Jr. Subscription, 

: Type, pe e, 7x95/. "Published 4th. Forms 
AR, Sth. SgncY iscounts, 15-2. Circula- 
wea. sworn, Rg ted ont, _— aes E 
imes e fet fo 

i $150, $110 0-t0 : 65.00 

6 142.50 105.0! 

12 135.00 100. 0 88. 0 
4A red or green, $50; bleed, $20. 





Forests & People, P. O. Box 1703, Shreveport, 

La. Published by La. Forestry Assn. Est. 1951. 

Editor: J. H. Kitchens, Jr. Subscription, $1. 

Type page, 7x9l/; " cols., 2%. Published 

quarterly, Jan. i. Forms close Ist pub. 

month. 0.06, fa discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
‘at 


an. 10 ve ag ah P thy P 
imes age 
1 $195.00 $150.00 $ 97:50 

4 185.00 140.00 85.00 
Red, green, $50; bleed, $20. 





Forest Products ‘ournal, P. O. Box 2010, Uni- 
versity Sta., Madison 5, Wis. Published by 
Forest Products Research Society. Est. 
Editor: E. H. Roche. Subscription, $15. Ty 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pu lished mont fy. 
orms close 15th prec. Agency duconaia, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,683: gross, 3,858. 
ee a oral YP VP 
imes age for 

1 $ 70.00 $4 0.00 

6 107. 65.00 

12 100.00 60.00 
4A colors, $35; bleed, 25%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Gulf Coast Lumberman, South Coast Life 
Bldg., 6 saa «i Ro Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. 
Editor: J. nne. Type page, 73/4x10¥/2; 
2 cols., 33 N * Publighed st and 15th. Forms 
close 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


ates— Yy P Vy P 
§ 45.00 $3 


Times 1 Page 

1 $ BB 

18 30 0.00 
4A colors: red, 7530, others, $0. bleed, sis, 





Hoosier Board and Brick, 2413 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 8. Published ‘by _ Indiana 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Assn. Est. 1950. 
Editor: J. F. Carson. Controlled. Type ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sae | 1,240; gross, 1,404. Rates— 
Times age 2/. roqe Vz Page 
1 $7500 # 65.00 $ 42.50 
6 37.50 
12 és, 00 s, 00 32.50 
4A colors, $17.50; bleed, 15%. 





IRLDA News. Wesley Temple Bldg., Minne- 

apolis 3. Published by Independent Retail 

Lumber Dealers’ Assn. Est. 1941. Editor: Ed- 

win W. Elmer. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 

2 cols., 314. Published 10th. ay oe 20th. 

Agency, < iscounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
Rates— 





UMI 


ar aes 


1 $88 % sso oto 
6 
12 3. 60 ry 0 30. 00 
Color, $20. 


Plan, 1528 Walnut St., 





Journal of Forestry. Mills Bldg., Washington 
6, D.C. Publishe “by, Society of American 
Foresters. Est. 1902. Editor: Arthur B. Meyer. 
Subscription, $7.50. Type page, Fei; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
12,093; gross, = Rates— Yy P 
age 
3 85.00 


Times 1 Page 2/4, Page 
1 $200,00 a1 50 0-00 
6 780.0 80.00 
12 160.0 138, 60 75.00 
4A red, yellow, 78; bleed, $20. 


Lake States Timber Digest. Lyceum Bldg. 
Duluth 2, Minn. Published ie Cooper Pub. 
Co. Est. 1946. Subscri siption, $2.50. e 
7-5/16x97/g; 3 cols., es Pobiiched meemiy. 


power iscounts, 15-2. Reto hP 
imes Pa age a 
i 85.00 $650 ¢ $5.00 
6 61.15 
12 8. 28 $7.55 at fi 


a) 


The Lumberman, 519 S.W. Park Ave., Port- 

and 5, Oreg. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Fest. Tos Fee g W. E. Crosby. 
Subscription, $4. T e, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Pai. Pe PS riday. Forms close 
3 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 16,411; gross, 17,550. Mirs., log- 
gers and dB mack .764; wholesalers 
and retailers, 486; mac inery mfrs. and deal- 
ers, 912; others, 1,050. Rates— 


a $0563 cota 8% ‘sts 
08 00 


13 
7th or 13th ag in » See Review — 
ber March 22. 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 353. 


Lumberman’s Handbook & Directory, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. Single copy, 
$14. Type page, tix. Published Nov. by 
Miller Freeman Publications. Forms shige 
Sept. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1985. nang eo 2.410: a, 2.785. Rates 
—1 page, $175; '/ pase. $100; i page, $75; 
4 page, se, pth or, ; 

















Lumber Merchant. Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Neb. Published by Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants Assn. Est. 1932. Editor: W. A. Keitges. 
Controlled. Type page, 7% Yexl0; " cols., 2%. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25 gency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, a ay gross, 


— — a 2h P 
imes } 48.00 A 4090 


6 
12 ri 60 3 00 
4A colors, $40; bleed, $6. 





Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Lumber Ex- 
change, Minneapolis 1. Est. sae Subscri 
tion, $3.50. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published vty | other Friday. Forms close 
2 weeks prec gency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, ame | x, 56 r08s, 3,645. Sag 


Times Vy Pa ly Page 
1 312569 % 0.00 ¢ 3750 
12 93.7 30.65 
26 84 tO ae % 28.15 

Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 





The New York Lumber Trade Journal, Grand 
Central Terminal, New Yok 17. Published by 
New York Lumber Trade Assn. Est. 1886. 
Editor: Tom Duggan. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published. Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,342: gross, 3,691. Beted lum- 
ber and nag. material 4 2,350. Rates— 


Ti Uy P 
a $1208 % ot i 55.00 


12 95.00 a 00 40. 00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Northeastern Logger. Old Forge Pub- 
lished. by N. ae Loggers Assn. Bat 1952. ‘Bar 
tor FF. A. ubscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 ‘ek. a Published 20th aise. 
i close mcy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sue: 60a, gross, 7,1 82. Paid, 
083. Rates— 
2 Page V3 Page 
$108.33 $ 56.66 
96.83 49.99 
12 135. 91.33 : 46.66 
Color, $15; bleed, $5. 


Philadelphia 2. Est. 
1910. Editor: R. A. Jones. Subscription, $3. 
Type prose: 7x10: 2 and 3 cols. Published 

rms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


i 


12 80.00 65.00 45.00 
— yellow, red or blue, $50; bleed, 
i 


ta iz % P 
imes age age 
1 $100. 3 85.00 





Southern Lumber Journal and Building Ma- 
terial Dealer, P.O. Box 448, ‘aaiumeettie F 
Fla. Published by R. B. Wand. Est. 1896. 
Editor: Richard B. ees Subscription, $3. 


T 7x10; cols., 214. Published 
igh: form close ra Agency discounts, 
ee sworn, 4,904; gross, 5,540. Paid, 


Vy P 
60.00 


1s. Rat os p 2% P 

limes age age 

1 $155. #115 00 
140.00 105 


12 130.00 100.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Southern Lumberman, oY pon ne St. ig 
ville 3. Published by J. H. Bair ub. Co. E 
ca Editor: . Horn. phe ing ee 
she Rage, iy 5s. 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 7 days prec. 
ency pA vem tng 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
5 # gross, Pie Rat ~~ a A P 
es lage fot 
$109 0.00 $82 


1 v70. 

12 45.00 

24 190. 00 48, 00 40. ry 
4A red, $40; others, $55; bleed, $15. 


@® ABD 


Timberman, The. 519 S. W. Park Ave. Port- 
land 5, Ore. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. anaging Editor: 
Dean F. Sherman. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published every 
ourth Friday. Forms close 3 weeks preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,822: gross, 14,617. Lumber 
mfrs., loggers and wood-working 10,469; 
wholesalers, retailers and exporters, 1,060; 
machinery mfrs., and dealers, 772; research, 
1,108; others, 492. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2, Page 1/2 Page 3 Page 
1 423.00 $360 i.t0 4275 bo $235 5.00 
13 50.00 35. 00 228. 00 190. 00 
4A colors, STO bleed, $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 354. 


Timber Operator, Maritime Bldg., Seattle 4. 
Est. 1944. Subscription, $2. Type page, 9l/gx 
12; 4 cols., 2!/. Published 2nd paar 4th Satur- 
day. Forms close Mon. prec. Agency dis- 








counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,631. Rates 
Times 1 Page Wy Page Wy Page 
1 $130.00 $ 88.00 4 Sto 

» 100.0 65.00 40.00 
85. 60 55.00 30.00 

red, yellow, $35; others, $45; 


an colors: 
bleed, $10. 


Western Timber News, 510 S. W. 3rd Ave., 
Portland 4, Oreg. Published by R. T. Titus. 
Est. 1950. ao" C. W. Matthews. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. page, 1014x1534; 4 cols., 
2-7/18. publish 2nd and 4th Friday. Forms 
close 5 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 7,188; gross, 7,659. Paid, 


lV — Pa uP 
os ae a ‘i863 f 67 00 


6 
12 64.00 98.00 








CANADA 


“A.B.C.”’ British Columbia Lumber Trade Di- 
rectory and Year Book, Marine Bldg., Van- 
B. C. Published by Progress Pub. 
. Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, $7. Type 
page, 4!/,x71/,. Published 5 even year. 
Next edition, April, 1 we discounts, 
15-0. Rates—] page, page, $59; 1% 
page, $35 


_ @ 


British Columbia Psa 1706 W. Ist 
Ave., Vancouver, B. C. Published by — 
Press Ltd. > 87. ae bie. > ‘er - », 
e, 7x gee. - ublishe 

1a forme’ close i ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. , 4,016; gross, 4,225. 


— Uw Vy P 

imes age a 

i oe 6.00 
"38.00 44.00 








2, 
$140. ta 10 
125.00 


12 ¢ 110.00 
4A colors, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Lumber 


mm G&G @®@ 


Canada Lumberman, 1450 ay By. Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. Published af h C. Mac- 
eo Publications, Ltd. Est. 1982" Editor: M. 

Hecht. ae page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
ee Ist orms close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15- 

Getindin: Sept. 1956, 8,666; gross, 9,581. 
Producing lumber companies, 5,391; retailers, 
1,352; contractors, 521; jobbers and exporters, 
379; conversion industries, 328; others, 308. 


Rates— x _ P 
sail 3 416300 $ 24.30 
12 168.00 


Times 
1 
135-00 67°00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


(CAB 
Foret — Conservation, 915 W. Cyrille St., 
Quebec. Est. 1939. Editor: J. A. Breton. Type 


Rug.’ F 7\4x91/2. Published Ist except June and 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 





 euation Sept. 1956, 5,953: gross, 6,474. 
Pulp and FSP industry, 1,940; lumber in- 
dustry, 1,0 4H clubs members & leaders, 
— others, + 1840. veut th P 
imes age ‘a 

i $125 00 $3 $ 50.00 

5 118.75 as 

12 112.50 at B 45.00 
4A red, 20%. 


Lumber Dealer & Buyer, 341 urch St. 
Toronto 2, Ont. Type page, 6-S/bad 5/6; 2 
and 3 cols. Published monthly. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency pes a 2. Rat neo 
Times 1 Page 2 Pi VY, P, 

i $186.00 iets 333 

164.00 
12 138.00 06.00 $8.00 


Prairie Lumberman,. 407 Scott Block, Winnipeg 
1, Man. Published by Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Assn. Est. 1920. Editor: Hector Craig. 
Type pease: 74x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
orms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 1.2125 gross, 1,300. 

Retail, 928; others, 76. "hea tes— 
"y 2308 


Times Y, Page 
i sesto | $3 7.90 
62.00 
12 59.00 2 30 18 00 
Red, $25; others, $35. 














CCAB 

Timber of Canada, 341 Church St., Toronto 
2, Ont. Published by Monetary Times Printing 
Co. Est. ae 3 Editor: W. J. LeClair. Type 
page 7x10; and 3 cols. Published 10th. 
orms close ote A ah discounts, 15-2. 
pen meagre sorts 956, 9.455: gross, 9,800. 
Lumber mifrs., ; wholesaling and retail- 
ing, 1,511; others, | 2" 5 me 
imes ‘a ‘a ‘a 

1 $198 00 "ae 7-00 $9 1-00 

s ey 00 122.00 

0.00 112.00 er: ry 

4K sili $50; yh $25. 
The Truck ae 1155 W. Ponder St., Van- 
couver l, C. Published by Truck Lo ger 
Assn. Est. “iss. Editor: Don Osborne. 
Pon 7x10; 3 cols., 2. Published smentiche. 
‘orms close 25th prec. Agency discousin. 
ae Som. 1956, 3.358: gross, 4,118. 
Logging com and contractors, 1,753; 
nig. mills, 1, 89; "eihene, +o Rates— hy P 
imes ‘a age 

i $105.00 $ 55.00 
85.00 45.00 
12 90.00 75.00 40.00 
4A colors, $30; bleed, 10%. 


(CAB 

Western Logger & Lumberman, 1520 W. 3rd 
Ave., Vancouver 9, B.C. Published by Colum- 
bia ‘Publicity, Ltd. Est. 1947. Editor: E. S. 
Katz. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2/. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. AgenC giscounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., gross, 3,120. 
Logging companies aa contractors, forest 
engineers, log a and _ towing, 1,183; 
sawmills, planing mills, 1,123; others, 548. 


Rates— iP Yy P th P 
$130.00 4 75.0 $ 45.00 
105.00 


Times 
1 
12 90.00 20. 0 oa oO 
4A colors, $30; bleed, 10%. 
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Manufacturing Industries 





Balanced Coverage of Today’s Industrial Markets ... 


... producing today’s 
most potent results 
at LOW COST! 


Up-to-date coverage of today’s 
expanding industrial buying group 


Reaching the vastly expanded, and still 
growing, industrial buying group is a mighty 
tough and costly job—without the help of 
N.E.D. If you have a product story that 
should be forcefully brought to the atten- 
tion of buy-minded officials in all industrial 
markets, N.E.D. can help you do the job for 
less than 4 cent per contact. Better cover- 
age of the right men in all major industrial 
plants, plus reader action that is unmatched, 
make N.E.D. your best advertising buy 
in 1957. 


Write for a copy 
of this newly re- 
vised data file, 
“How to Reach 
over 80,000 Links 
in Today’s Indus- 
trial Buying 
Chain.”’ 


A Publication 


PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO + F.0. RICE, Publisher 
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Breakdown of Total Distribution as of December, 1956 


Total Plants 
N.E.D Plants Rated Over 
Industries Copies Reached $200,000 


Primary Metal Industries 6,597 $ 1,962 
Fabricated Metal Products 11,417 I 3,604 
Machinery, except Electrical 15,013 

Electrical. Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 

Professional Scient. Instru., etc. 


Metalworking Total 48,286 





Food & Kindred Products 2,720 
Tobacco Manufacturers 122 
Textile Mill Products 2,785 
Apparel 549 
Lumber & Wood Products, except Furniture 1,588 
Furniture and Fixtures 1,493 
Paper & Allied Products 2,312 
Printing & Publishing 565 
Chemicals & Allied Products 5,474 
Products of Petroleum & Coal 921 
Rubber Products 1,016 
Leather Products 885 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 2,934 
Miscellaneous Industries 1,936 


Manufacturing Total 73,586 





Railroads, Steamship Lines, Common Carriers, etc. 
Mines 

Public Utilities 

Contractors & Engineers 

Mill Supplies 

Government & Libraries 

Advertisers & Agencies 





Grand Total 80,300 


N.E.D. penetrates to all levels 
of the industrial buying team 


Selling to industry calls for reaching all functions. Here’s 
how N.E.D. does it... 


ENGINEERING 


21.0% of other readers have a 


32.8 i f ti 
Pee ary Fenstion secondary function in Engineering 


PLANT OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


24.2% of other readers have a secondary func- 


28.8% primary function 
tion in Plant Operation and Maintenance 
PRODUCTION 


25.4% of other readers have a 


ry eimeny aynction secondary function in Production 
PURCHASING 


VA WAN iisg 29.4% of other readers have a 
function secondary function in Purchasing 


Several million inquiries have been cleared through 
N.E.D. to its advertisers to date. Conclusive evidence 
shows how N.E.D. inquiries help convert a higher per- 
centage of sales calls into actual orders. What better 
proof is there of N.E.D.’s ability to produce immediate 
business for you? 





UMI 





en a ee oe 


SS © we €@2 bt eto lum lke ee 











(See also Industrial Distribution and specific industries) 


Manufacturers continue to score gains; 
investment plans reveal optimism 


CURRENT TRENDS 


m= THE OVER-ALL NATIONAL ECONOMY 
continued its expansionist tenden- 
cies during 1956, with the physical 
volume of production for the year 
exceeding 1955 totals by about 2.5%. 


Following a 4-year period in 
which prices were virtually stable, 
1956 witnessed an upturn in general 
price averages, stemming from peak 
demand in the economy combined 
with generally increasing costs of 
production. 


At $412 billion, the value of gross 
national product in 1956 was $21 
billion larger than in 1955. About 
half of this expansion was ac- 
counted for by higher prices. 


Continuation of the business up- 
trend in 1956 brought a sizable in- 
crease in employment. The total 
number of employed persons in the 
civilian labor force averaged 65 mil- 
lion—1.8 million more than in 1955. 


quent year. Moreover, it would ap- 
pear that expansion in the real vol- 
ume of goods and services ac- 
counted for a very large part of the 
current value increase during 1955, 
but for considerably less than half 
of it during 1956. 

Several aspects of the less rapid 
advance of real national output in 
1956 than in 1955 may be noted. 

© During much of 1955 the econ- 
omy was recovering from the pre- 
ceding downward readjustment, 
whereas in 1956 there was virtually 
full utilization of resources through- 
out the year. In the business upturn 
that started around the fall of 1954, 
absorption of the unused resources 
and additional capacity that had be- 
come available in the readjustment 
led to an exceptionally rapid expan- 
sion of production through the first 
half of 1955. During the latter 
months of that year the production 


cross-currents which brought con- 
tractions in some segments. 

® The lesser rise of total real out- 
put in 1956 than in the previous 
year evidently was accompanied by 
a reduced rate of gain in.output per 
man-hour. 

Another feature of the 1956 busi- 
ness scene was the emergence of 
mixed movements among compo- 
nents of total production and in- 
come. This reflected, in large meas- 
ure, a two-fold development: 

® Both automobile production and 
residential building (together with 
supporting activities) fell off, after 
having contributed substantially to 
the business upsurge from 1954 to 
1955. 

e A further expansion of other 
demand and _ output—marked by 
shifts in the tempo of a few key 
segments—kept the economy mov- 
ing ahead. 

About 7 million passenger cars 
and trucks were produced in 1956. 
This was almost 2% million less 
than in 1955 but was exceeded in 
only 2 other years. Of further note, 
automobile sales fell less from 1955 
to 1956 then production, which in- 
cluded a wide swing in inventory 








s U growth’ rate slackened somewhat position. As recorded in the gross 
nemployment remained low, and A ’ ; ; 
; 4 with the economy’s approach to national product, automotive pro- 
differed little from the 1955 average : : pate 
: : , peak-volume operations (and, con- duction dropped by $6 billion, or 
either in number or as a proportion * : . su ; 
mas currently, price pressures intensi- 25%, whereas the decrease in auto 
of the civilian labor force. : 
fied). purchases by consumers and busi- 
Last year’s increase in civilian ®@ Over-all demand in 1956, while ness — though large — was around 
employment was on an approximate at a record rate, was affected by $314 billion. 
‘ par with that which occurred in 
1955, which in turn followed a de- Capital Spending Plans of Manufacturing Companies 
crease of about 1 million from 1953 (millions of dollars) 
to 1954. It is to be noted, however, 1958 1957 P Ch ith oe 
so ercen ange reliminary Plans 
Ange egy esongnane vipa bin hl Actual Planned 1956-1957 1958 1959 1960 
2B ag gece IR cil (roughly tron and Steel ........--. $1,336 $1,897 +42% $1,328 $1,102 $ 992 
one-half) of the 1956 gain was in Nonferrous Metals ........ 601 998 +66 609 353 293 
the part-time work force, and was Machinery ................ 1,078 1133 +5 975 940 938 
h concentrated among persons who Electrical Machinery eeeeee 603 712 +18 705 712 762 
e preferred to work relatively short as ee ! "vac -. 1,689 1,199 —29 803 803 803 
r- hours. | (aircraft, ships, R.R. 
‘4 Ma ein a its 6 aS ohes 0% 440 686 +56 638 415 369 
4 The advance which projected the — other “Metalworking |... 887 928 +5 844 834 854 
Le economy to a new high position in oy sR eee aia 1,455 1,906 +31 1,849 1,720 1,651 
1956 was less than that which had Popee AS ee ei 801 hy pie 887 ye pon 
Dihiad the voor helece The 25 ek a aan 201 + 228 
es ee ie ce & lo 6662633. — 28 508 493455 
Pia Petroleum Refining .... .. 711 924 +30 979 910 746 
pares with the 7% increase from food & Beverages ........ 799 913 +14 795 754 736 
1954 to 1955. With regard to the dif- Mee ei cia yuk khdaon 580 653 +13 = = = 
ferenti thi TUBUATINGOS 5 ois hi ss cin ce ses 219 260 +19 207 
et eee ee 465 399 —14 317 327 331 
years, current-dollar gross national = isc. Manufacturing ...... 108 1012 —2 925 760 756 
product increased 9% from the last 2 yi erate ai ee isg e 12,787 14,542 +14 12,390 11,057 10,601 


quarter of 1954 to the same period 
‘of 1955, and 5.5% over the subse- 





Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission; 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 
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To sell the manufacturing industries you musi,e 





No one man, no magic title is your sales salvation in the 
manufacturing market. Equipment, materials and sup- 
plies are bought to no stereotyped pattern, but under 
varying conditions and circumstances . . . and always to 
fill a need. 

Where will the next need arise? What other depart- 
ments will be affected? What plant functions will be 
called in for counsel? 








From initiation to final purchase, many individuals get 
into the buying act . . . not always the same men nor the 
same number. But of this you can be sure . . . whoever 
they are, however many there are, they are members 
of the PLANT OPERATING GROUP, the manage- 
ment men and engineers with operating responsibilities 
for production, plant engineering and maintenance, and 
direction of people. 


THE PLANT OPERATING GROUP is the biggest, the fastest-growing, the most important, 


iat Msalel-tMeoliiilet iicivemrel- er (Mlalilel-lelet- Mi isMesar-lalic-leiieigialeMe ol t- lal mole alate me folol hi 





A manufacturing plant is one in which raw materials 
are turned into finished parts or products. The manu- 
facturing industries include metalworking, textile, food, 
chemical, etc.—20 in all, as defined by the Census Bureau 
(see chart below) . Not mining, transportation, construc- 
tion, hotels, utilities, or anything else. 


There are three main jobs that must be done in any 
plant, large or small, in any one of these manufacturing 
industries. Somebody has to 


1. Provide and maintain buildings, grounds 
and equipment 




















FACTORY defines its audience 


EVERY 


This is FACTORY 'S audience 


2. Make the plant produce efficiently 
3. Manage people 


These three main jobs are made up of the 37 functions 
listed in red on the opposite page. The men who perform 
these 37 functions are the men of the PLANT OPERAT- 
ING GROUP ... the management men and engineers 
with operating responsibilities for production, plant en- 
gineering and maintenance, and direction of people. 


Experience shows it impossible for one man to perform 
all these functions. In most plants many people are in- 
volved. And usually each has more than one function 





FIELD OF MANUFACTURING 
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he PLANT OPERATING GROUP 





in fact, each has many functions. Likewise, each in FACTORY .. . the only businesspaper edited ex- 


t function doesn’t all belong to one man very often. Re- _clusively for the PLANT OPERATING GROUP ... 
2 sponsibilities are divided. And they are interlocked,too, because more of these plant buying influences read 
r because production affects maintenance, maintenance FACTORY than any other businesspaper. 

S affects production, and people affect and are affected 

- by both. 

S 

l Plant operating responsibility carries with it plant buy- 


ing influence . . . likewise divided and interlocked among 


the many men of this same PLANT OPERATING -\ a 
GROUP. So when a plant buys, you can be sure that ie YG q () RY 
men of this group will be somewhere “in the buying act.” / 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 





eNom eel. ® Aisl-meolalh maolet-iisl-s-3-jol-leol-ia olblolit-yal-to 
exclusively for the PLANT OPERATING 


GROUP, serves it better than any other 





Only FACTORY concentrates its circulation and edito- 
rial on the PLANT OPERATING GROUP. That’s why 
more of the group pay to get FACTORY’s job-helping 
editorial package than any other. 


Why? Because FACTORY’s editorial is designed to 
serve the complete needs of the Plant Operating Man’s 
highly interlocked job responsibilities. Each of the three 
p areas of PRODUCTION, MAINTENANCE, and 
' PEOPLE—and each of the 37 functions that comprise 
them!—is given regular attention. By an editorial staff 
larger by far than any in its field. Composed of men 
who from their own wide plant experience are special- 
ists in plant operation, and of men who are professionals 
/ in businesspaper journalism. 





Your. advertising in FACTORY will help you 


TU almost laleit-Ceiitlalale Mm lalelel-tial-1-] 





To sell to manufacturing plants... 


MAKE AS MANY CONTACTS AS YOU CAN, 
AS OFTEN AS YOU CAN, ON AS MANY 
POSSIBLE PLANT BUYING INFLUENCES 
AS YOU CAN 





The most efficient means of doing this is by advertising 


FACTORY 


ANAGE 


D MAINTENANCE 






Edited Exclusively For The PLANT OPERATING GROUP 
A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC * ABP), 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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How Manufacturers Are Expanding Capacity* 
Index of Industrial Capacity (1950 = 100) 


Planned Percent Increase 
1952 1954 1955 1957 1960 55-56 56-57 57-60 


oe te ON aces. eases 111 119 123 137 153 4%, ie 
Nonferrous Metals .......... 125 144 154 178 223 7 8 

ee Eas 123 137 147 208 12 
Electrical Machinery ........ 123 150 162 247 10 
A 2 ink oc pabiect ttc mek ns see 128 151 189 
Transportation Equipment ... 147 195 266 
Other Metalworking ......... 109 - 33 175 
| Rae er eee 122 1§2 217 
eS) ee a eee Reet 112 134 - 177 
RS ree rere 111 137 172 
Stone, Clay & Glass ........ 113 127 160 
Petroleum Refining .......... 109 126 152 
Food & Beverages .......... 107 119 145 
pene tas aan 107 118 137 
Misc. Manufacturing ........ 108 120 128 133 158 


_ , Peebererpeerse 3 107 114 126 134 142 174 


— 
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*Weighted by 1947-49 value added weights used by Federal Reserve Board in the calculation of the industrial production index 


As compared with the 1950 peak 
of 1.4 million, housing starts de- 
clined from 1.3 million in 1955 to 
1.1 million in 1956. The value of 
residential construction was down 
relatively less—8%—chiefly because 
of rising construction costs, a trend 
toward larger and more expensive- 
type houses, and an increase in ad- 
ditions and alterations. 

Business plant and equipment ex- 
penditures advanced strongly 
throughout 1956, and for the year 
as a whole were one-fifth larger 
than in 1955. In a year when some 
sizeable elements of total demand 
either slackened or declined, the 
sustained rise in business capital 
spending was a key factor in the 
business situation. It had direct im- 
pact upon a large segment of in- 
dustry and was an important stimu- 
lus to the flow of individual in- 
comes. Foreign trade also contrib- 
uted to business expansion in 1956, 
with export demand up substantial- 
ly over 1955. 

Consumer spending for nondur- 
able goods and services, which ac- 
counts for well over half of the 
gross national product, kept pace 
with the sizeable (6%) advance in 
disposable income from 1955 to 1956. 
Outlays by consumers for durable 
goods registered a marked decline. 
This was concentrated in the auto- 
mobile category, although purchases 
of some types of household goods 
also were lower last year. The rise 
in the rate of personal savings that 
occurred from 1955 to 1956 seems to 
have been associated, according to 
government analysts, with the de- 
cline in consumer expenditures for 
durable goods. 

Although relative rates of ad- 
vance tapered off, the great ma- 
jority of manufacturing groups re- 
alized gains from 1955 to 1956. The 
bulk of the increase for the division 
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as a whole was apparently in the 
machinery groups, which also regis- 
tered the sharpest percentage ad- 
vances, and in primary metals and 
non-auto transportation equipment 
manufacturing. Production in these 
industries expanded in response to 
the continued rise in orders for pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment, which 
was partly offset by the indirect ef- 
fects of the decline in automotive 
demand and in some cases by the 
softening of the markets for certain 
other consumer durables. 

Most other lines of durable-goods 
manufaturing also recorded meder- 
ate increases last year, and again 
the outstanding exception was the 
manufacture of autos and auto 
equipment. Total income in this 
group had risen from $64 billion in 
1954 to over $9 billion in 1955; even 
allowing for a substantial fourth- 
quarter rise expected in corporate 
profits, the income drop last year 
seems to have canceled the larger 
part of this 1954-55 increase. 

Among the nondurables, the only 
decline from 1955 indicated by the 
incomplete data now available was 
in the rubber products industry, 
which was affected by the drop in 
new car output. Significant gains 
occurred in petroleum refining, food, 
apparel, paper and printing. Chemi- 
cals, which had contributed sub- 
stantially to the 1955 rise in the 
nondurables total, showed little fur- 
ther change last year. 

Optimism over future trends is 
reflected by capital investment plans 
revealed .by leading companies in 
the manufacturing fields. 

The steel and nonferrous metals 
industries are still in the midst of 
very large expansion programs. Ex- 
penditures are scheduled to reach 
a new high this year — up 42% for 
steel and 66% for nonferrous metals 
— with a drop in 1958 as the pres- 


ent stage of expansion is completed. 

Among the metalworking indus- 
tries, transportation equipment 
(which includes aircraft manufac- 
turing) shows the biggest gain in 
1957, with plans up 56%, and con- 
tinuing near the same level in 1958. 
The machinery industry plans to 
continue outlays of close to $1 bil- 
lion, for its own new plants and 
equipment, right through 1960. This 
is about the same level as in 1956 
and 1957. The electrical machinery 
industry plans to raise expenditures 
18% in 1957, level out in 1958-59 
and then boost spending again in 
1960. 

On the other hand, plans for capi- 
tal expenditures in the automobile 
industry show a very sharp drop in 
1957 (off 29%), and drop again in 
1958 to less than half the 1956 level. 
Auto companies report that after 
1958 no changes in spending either 
way have yet been decided on. 

The chemical industry shows very 
strong expansion plans for 1957 (up 
31%), and continuing close to that 
level in 1958 and 1959. The rubber 
industry plans to increase spending 
in each year through 1959. In petro- 
leum refining the very large in- 
crease in spending planned for 1957 
(30%), is followed by plans for al- 
most equal amounts in succeeding 
years. The paper, and stone, clay 
and glass industries show planned 
expenditures declining sharply after 
1957. But still, the chemical process 
industries, as a group, indicate con- 
siderably more long-range stability 
in their plans than the primary 
metals or metalworking groups. 

In the food and beverages indus- 
try, 1957 plans are up 14%. The tex- 
tile industry shows a decline. But 
both food and textile companies 
plan a steady level of expenditures 
in 1958-1960. 
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The 3 leading publications in the 
Instrumentation and Automatic Control Market 


How Large is the Market? 


As large as industry itself. Dollar sales of instrumenta- 
tion products bought by all industry and the military 
climbed from 1.5 billion in 1949 to 4.5 in 1954 and 
will exceed 6 billion by end of 1957. Stock prices of 
major instrument manufacturers, reported each month 
in INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION, reflect a steady 


3 Publications Offer Best Coverage 


You get unduplicated circulation to 133,000 equipment 
buyers and users. Why. pay high rates in many publica- 
tions merely to duplicate coverage when these time- 
tested leaders offer so much for less? Through 29 years 
of subscription activity, our audited paid and controlled 
circulation lists have withstood the test of time. 


market growth. 








_ INSTRUMENTS 
end 
AUTOMATION 





For more than 25 years the only publica- 
tion in the field, 1&A is a monthly magazine 
to the primary market for instrumentation 
and automatic control products. It serves 
the men throughout industry whose main 
responsibility is the specification, installa- 
tion, maintenance and operation of indus- 
trial and scientific instrumentation and con- 
trol equipment and systems. Circulation: 


INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION — World Leader since 1928 


18,000 paid (see latest ABC statement) and 
3,500 controlled. 

INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION leads all 
publications in the field in advertising pages 
and number of advertisers, despite com- 
petition since mid-1954. Advertising volume 
in 1956 showed a 14.8% increase over 
1955, and 1957 space to date is ahead of 
last year. 








INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS — The Product Book for all Industry 


Published bi-monthly. Serves the thousands 
of men who comprise the secondary market 





SRRES SARE PROSE PRON SKM #19 oPOMED 


irvine winnie nines at 


for instrumentation and control equipment 
and components. Over 90,000 copies (BPA 
audited) of each issue are distributed to 
customers of equipment and component dis- 








tributors. This is the only product tabloid 
devoted to industrial and scientific instru- 
ments, electronic and mechanical compo- 
nents. Over 60,000 reader inquiries per 





issue make IAN the top product promoter 
in the country. Advertising volume has 
shown a steady rise from 914 units in 1954 
to 1,561 units in 1956... up 30% over 
1955. Space to date in 1957 is 33% 
ahead of last year. 


In 1956 1&A and IAN forwarded to adver- 
tisers 177,419 reader requests resulting 
solely from their advertisements. 








MILITARY AUTOMATION — Serves the Military Equipment Market 


A new bi-monthly (first issue Jan.-Feb. 
1957) devoted to design and appli- 
cation of instrumentation and control 
in the military equipment market. 
Guaranteed circulation (audit applied 





for) to 20,000 hand-picked readers 
in government and industry. A 3 bil- 
lion dollar market, the products in- 
clude components, materials, instru- 


ments, systems, controls, wire, optical parts 
and other equipment necessary for the de- 
sign, production, assembly and operation of 
military equipment for communication, mis- 
sile guidance, radar, fire control, naviga- 
tion, etc. Top staff of editors with military 
background and a publisher with 28 years 
experience, King-size format assures high- 
est visibility for advertisers. 





1958 HANDBOOK & BUYERS’ GUIDE 


For more information and Market-Media folders, write or call 
our home office, or contact our representative nearest you. 


The only Directory devoted exclusively to 
products for instrumentation-automation. 
Lists over 2,000 products of more than 
2,500 manufacturers, indexed and cross- 
indexed for ready reference. Ideal format 
for complete-line catalog inserts, full and 
fractional pages. Distribution to 23,000 
Proven buyers. Published each year as 
separate Part 2 of October INSTRUMENTS 
and AUTOMATION. Closing date: August 31, 





Representatives in New York @® 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO. 


845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. © FAirfax 1-0161 


Boston @ Philadelphia ©@ Chicago 





1957 Detroit @ Kansas City ©@ St. Lovis ©@ Dallas © Los Angel @ Lond 
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Four manufacturing industries 
plan to spend over $1 billion for 
new plant and equipment in 1957: 
steel, machinery, autos, and chemi- 
cals. But only two — steel and 
chemicals — plan to top $1 billion in 
1958 and 1959. The chemical indus- 
try has the largest plans of any 
single industry for each of the years 
reported — close to $2 billion for 
four years in a row. 


= MAINTENANCE AND ENGINEERING. A 
number of new management tools 
have been developed and are ex- 
pected to continue to receive con- 
siderable testing this year. One of 
these is the use of mathematical 
approaches to problems of planning 
such as linear programming. 

This methodology is still very 
much in the hands of the profes- 
sional mathematicians, but is slowly 
becoming more understandable to 
plant operating personnel and to 
management consultants. Operations 
research and linear programming 
techniques, dependent upon under- 
standing of computer operation, will 
doubtless come into more general 
use as familiarity with the function- 
ing of. computers grows among 
management men. 

Methods for determining mainte- 
nance standards for’ evaluating 
equipment purchases and payoffs 
are gaining in importance and will 
develop as increased capital expen- 
ditures are invested. 

The accelerated trend toward 
higher production through the auto- 
matic factory is causing the manu- 
facturing industries to take a closer 
look at maintenance with a view 
toward minimizing downtime cre- 
ated by mechanical failures and 
service requirements. In many 
plants, the lubrication engineer has 
been assigned responsibility for this 
new approach to profitable produc- 
tion. 

One organization recently re- 
ported a reduction in maintenance 
costs from $12 million to $9.5 mil- 
lion during the first year following 
the installation of a preventive 
maintenance program by the lubri- 
cation engineer. 

Steadily rising maintenance costs 
are foreseen for the future. Preven- 
tive maintenance programs are be- 
ing used to overcome this trend, 
with some companies already using 
punch cards and business machines 
for keeping records. 

Of concern to the field is the fact 
that only about 100,000 individuals 
each year become available for this 
kind of work, against an estimated 
over-all need of some 250,000 an- 
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1955 Annual Survey of Manufactures Selected Statistics 


Cost of 
mate- Value of 
rials ship- 
etc. ments 
(Million (Million 
dollars) dollars) 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 

ture 
(Million 


Industry dollars) 


131,937 
14,366 
2,296 


All industries, total 


20 FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 
201 Meat products ..... eons chs sa he 
2011 Meat packing plants‘ 
2013 Prepared meats* 
202 Dairy products 
2021 Creamery butter 
2024 Ice cream and ices 
2026 Fluid milk only 
2027 Fluid milk and other 
dairy products 
203 Canning, preserving, and 
freezing 
2033 Canned, fruits and vegetables . 
204 Grain mill products 
2041 Flour and meal 
2042 Prepared animal feeds 
2043 Cereal preparations 
205 Bakery products 
2051 Bread and other bakery products 
2052 Biscuit and crackers 
206 Sugar 
2062 Cane sugar refining 
207 Confectionery and related 
products 
2071 Confectionery products 
2072 Chocolate and cocoa products . 
2073 Chewing gum 
208 Beverages 
2081 Bottled soft drinks 
2082 Beer and al 
2085 Distilled liquor 
209 Miscellaneous food preparations 
2092 Shortening and cooking oils .... 
2093 Margarine 
2094 Corn wet milling 
2095 Flavorings 
2099 Food preparations, nec 
21 TOBACCO MANUFACTURES ... 
2111 Cigarettes 
2131 Chewing and smoking tobacco 
22 TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 
221 Woolen and worsted manufac- 
tures 
2213 Woolen and worsted fabrics ... 
222 Yarn and thread mills, except 
wool 
2223 Thread mills 
2224 Yarn mills, cotton system 
223 Broad-woven fabrics, except 
wool 
2233 Cotton broad-woven fabrics .... 
2234 Synthetic broad-woven fabrics . 
2241 Narrow fabric mills 
225 Knitting mills 
2251 Full-fashioned hosiery mills .... 
2252 Seamless hosiery mills 
2253 Knit outerwear mills 
2254 Knit underwear mills 
2256 Knit fabric mills 
2259 Knitting mills, nec 
2261 Finishing textiles, except wool .. 
227 Carpet and rugs 
2271 Wool carpets and rugs 
2273 Carpets and rugs, nec 
2274 Hard-surfaced floor coverings .. 
228 Hats (except cloth and millinery) 
2281 Fur-felt hats and hat bodies .... 
2283 Straw hats 
229 Miscellaneous textile goods .... 
2291 Felt goods, nec 
2292 Lace goods 
2294 Processed textile waste 
2295 Coated fabrics, except rubberized 
2298 Cordage and twine 
2299 Textile goods, nec 


2,101 
1,691 
4 


Capital 
expen- 
ditures, 
new 
(Million 
dollars) 
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Are you looking for 


ital 








en- e 
Sell the Plant Engineer and 
ag Pe ve | r Ke e t j n f oO r m i | t t oO n you've sold your product 
lion 
ars) 
e 
: on any of the products or services 
a | 
e € e 
5 in this list? 
1 
3 
: [] Electrical Equipment 
[_] Illumination 
9 [_] Communication, Alarm and Public Address Systems 
) [-] Mechanical Power Transmission Equipment 
5 [_] Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Ventilation 
3 [_] Process and Space Heating 
6 [_] Piping, Valves, Fittings, Accessories 
- [_] Pumps, Compressors, Prime Movers, Accessories 
7 [_] Materials Handling 
2 [_] Building Construction Materials and Equipment 
5 [_] Building Maintenance Materials and Equipment 
: [-] Machinery Including Equipment for Installation, Repair, Main- 
tenance Because PLANT ENGINEERING is the only 
0 [_] Tools, Welding magazine edited and distributed exclu- 
H - . sively for the plant engineering func- 
: CO) Pain ts and Protective Coatings kas tion, it selects by pin-point process your 
) [_] Finishing Equipment and Systems (Plating, Painting, Degreas- No. 1 buying influences of plant equip- 
) ing) ment and materials for operation and 
) [_] Fire Protection and Safety Equipment maintenance. You buy direct contact 
) [_] Sanitation Equipment and Supplies with your best te rent These a 
7 | d t ° | Wa t Treatment very men your saiesmen must sell. ew 
7 CL Water and Indus rigs se Data File gives you the complete story 
" [_] Equipment for Handling Scrap and Salvage in NIAA outline form. Write for your 
) [_] Lubricants and Industrial Fuels FREE copy. 
) [_] Lubrication Equipment 
; [_] Instruments, Measurement and Control 
7 [_] Equipment for Cost Control 
g [_] Workbenches, Lockers, Shelving, Bins 
l 
2 . 
, The purchase of any product in the above check = your market analysis. We don’t have all the an- 
! list, is largely controlled by plant engineering swers but may have some valuable field facts 
' executives. PLANT ENGINEERING, as the maga- you can use. 
zine which serves these engineers most effective- Rather than give a few segments of general in- 
g 
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ly, is consequently the magazine which will pre- 
sent your sales message to your most important 
buyers with the greatest sales result. 

PLANT ENGINEERING will be glad to help you in 


formation on this page, we would prefer to send 
you specific data on your product. For prompt 
action, write or phone our representative in your 
territory, listed below. 


o Plant Engineering 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES ST., BARRINGTON, ILL. (Suburb of Chicago) 


Publishers also of POWER ENGINEERING 


Publisher—Kingsley L. Rice 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


Boston & New England: Charles R. Lippold, 5 Spring St., Riverside, Conn. Phone: 


Neptune 7-2210 
New York: Richard Y. Fuller, 1613 Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. Phone: 
ay Hill 5-37 


79 
= adelphia: Oscar Wilds, 1235 Jericho Road, Abington, Pa. Phone: Turner 7-6688 


icago: John R. Morrison, Western Sales Manager; Robe Robert L. Dickson, 110 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Phone: Dearborn 2-5453 
North Canton Painter, Barrington, Illinois 


, Ohio: Robert L. Dewey, 557 West Glenwood St. Phone: HYacinth 


593 
PrFTSBURGH: James B. Tafel, 404 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone: COurt 


DENVER: McDonald-Thompson, Robert H. Heidersbach, 222 Colorado Nat’! Bank 
Bldg., Denver 2, Col. Phone: Keystone 4-4669 


PACIFIC COAST: McDonaid-Thompson, J. Leslie Meek, 625 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Cal. Phone: YUkon 6-0647 
ar J. Grabb, 3727 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, Cal. Phone: Dunkirk 
Harry Abney, 1008 Western Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. Phone: Elliott 3767 
SOUTHWEST: eet Faas. Ed. J. Whetzle, 5526 Dyer St., Dallas 6, 
Texas, Phone: FOrest 8-551 
Frank N. Vickrey, Rm. a4, 3217 Montrose Bivd., Houston 6, Texas, Phone: 
JAckson 9-6711 
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nually. Training of maintenance 1955 Annual Survey of Manufactures Selected Statistics 


workers is being stepped up, and 
management is insisting on the pur- Value Cost of Capital 
chase of high quality equipment added by mate- Value of expen- 
that will diminish both maintenance . manufac- rials ship- ditures, 
d downtime : ture etc. ments new 
costs an re) me. é Ind (Million (Million (Million (Million 
Maintenance, in many cases, 1S code Industry dollars) dollars) dollars) dollars) 


part of the responsibility of a plant 
engineering team or department, 
which may have a number of as- 
signments, including maintenance 
all of the company’s physical assets 
in best possible working condition, 
engineering and designing of new 
equipment, construction of such 
equipment, preparing and present- 
ing to management latest informa- 
tion on production methods and 
materials and supplying of all heat, 
power and light for the operation of 
the plant. 

The size of such a department and 
the scope of its responsibilities will 
vary from industry to industry and 
from plant to plant within specific 
industries, in accordance with indi- 
vidual production problems en- 
countered. 


= INDUSTRIAL SANITATION. Cleaning, 
and the maintenance of a healthy 
working environment in the manu- 
facturing plant has been a recent 
development as a separately-man- 
aged function of plant operation. 

Managements have increasingly 
recognized the importance of sani- 
tation maintenance as an item of 
substantial cost, and have placed 
responsibility for such operations on 
a properly trained and experienced 
individual. 

Estimates of cost vary widely, 
since the comparative recent growth 
of this field has not yet made avail- 
able any dependable set of records. 
However, some of the country’s 
larger manufacturers have reported 
annual cleaning costs of 40c to 43c 
per sq. ft. of plant area, while one 
large utility estimates that one of 
its typical buildings could be con- 
structed for the amount that is 
spent on it for 15 years of cleaning 
and servicing. The meat packing in- 
dustry is believed to spend about 
$50 million annually for sanitation 
operations. 





Use of Safety Equipment 


Average 

Type of No. of Quan- quantity 

protective company tity used per 
clothing users used company 


Canvas gloves .......... 184 1,063,959 4,566 
Rubber gloves 162 204,433 877 
Coated gloves 148 385,254 1,653 
Safety glasses .......... 189 71,895 308 
Safety goggles ........ 216 45,053 194 
Hard hats «0.0.0.0... 104 23,941 101 
Safety shoes .............. 170 73,767 217 


Source: Occupational Hazards 
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23 APPAREL AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS 
231 Men's and boys’ suits and coats 
2311 Men's and boys’ suits and coats 
232 Men's and boys’ furnishings .... 
2321 Men's dress shirts and nightwear 
2322 Men’s and boys’ underwear .... 
2323 Men's and boys’ neckwear 
2325 Men's and boys’ cloth hats .... 
2327 Separate trousers 
2329 Men's and boys’ clothing, nec .. 
233 Women's and misses’ outerwear 
2331 Blouses 
2333 Dresses, unit price 
2334 Dresses, dozen price 
2337 Women’s suits, coats, and skirts 
2339 Women’s outerwear, nec 
234 Women's and children’s 
undergarments 
2341 Women’s and children’s under- 
weor 
2342 Corsets and allied garments ... 
2351 Millinery 
236 Children's outerwear 
2361 Children’s dresses 
2363 Children’s coats 
2369 Children’s outerwear, nec 
238 Miscellaneous apparel 
2384 Robes and dressing gowns .... 
2385 Waterproof outergarments 
2387 Belts 
239 Miscellaneous fabricated textiles 
2391 Curtains and draperies 
2392 Housefurnishings, nec 
2393 Textile bags 
2394 Canvas products 
2396 Trimmings and art goods 
2399 Fabricated textile products, nec 
24 LUMBER AND PRODUCTS, 
EXC. FURNITURE 
2411 Logging camps and logging 
contractors 
242 Lumber and timber basic 
products 
2421 Sawmills and planing mills .... 
2422 Veneer mills 
2423 Shingle mills 
243 Millwork and related products . 
2431 Millwork plants 
2432 Plywood plants 
2433 Prefabricated wood products .. 
244 Wooden containers 
2441 Fruit and vegetable baskets ... 
2442 Rattan and willow ware 
2443 Cigar boxes 
2444 Wooden boxes 
2445 Cooperage 
249 Miscellaneous wood products . 
2491 Wood preserving 
2493 Mirror and picture frames 
2499 Wood products, nec 
25 FURNITURE AND FIXTURES .... 
251 Household furniture 
2511 Wood house furniture not 
upholstered 
2512 Household furniture, upholstered 
2514 Metal house furniture 
2515 Mattresses and bedsprings 
252 Office furniture 
2521 Wood office furniture 
2522 Metal office furniture 
253 Public and professional furniture 
2531 Public-building furniture 
2541 Partitions and fixtures 
256 Screens, shades, and blinds .... 
2563 Venetian blinds 
259 Miscellaneous furniture and 
fixtures 


9,467 
601 
587 

1,076 
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Your Markets are Changing! 
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NV 
- TO HELP YOU FIND AND SELL NEW MARKETS 


Industrial Equipment News 


will spot your product story before specifiers 
and buyers in the largest, most active plants 
in all industries when they are looking for 
their current product needs. COST? Only $165 
to $175 a month. 


—_— — aoa i wee 


THROUGH IEN YOU WILL REACH the 40,000 most active, best rated plants 
and buying offices throughout all 452 industries, including government agencies and 
consultants. Number of employees and value added, as well as ratings, are used to 
select the most productive plants. 86.5% are rated $100,000 or over; 59.7% 
$1,000,000 or over. Lists are updated by daily access to the records of Thomas Register. 
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Total distribution, 74,517 . . . 66,878 officials with product selecting authority . .. 
88.1% by reader request, 86.6% addressed to individuals. 99.2% of readers verified; 
83.8% from reader or responsible firm member, 15.3% by directory check; 87.3% 
| titled to engineering and plant operation, Current verification replies indicate 88.17% 
| read IEN regularly; 11.3% occasionally; 45.7% use IEN regularly for buying refer- 
) ence; 51.2% occasionally. 
) 


Functional Breakdown: Production Management: primary 37.5%; secondary, 12.2%. 
Plant Engineering and Operation: primary, 39.6%; secondary, 11.8%. Product Design 
| and Engineering: primary, 30.9%; secondary, 11.5%, Purchasing: primary, 28.1%; 
) secondary, 15.0%. Purchasing Breakdown: (Reported by 4.2% of IEN readers, Dec. 
1953) Building and Properties, 20.1%; Heating and Ventilating, 30.4%; Lighting and 
Communicating, 26.1%; Power and Transmission, 32.8%; Materials, Parts, Supplies, 
34.2%; Materials Handling, 36.2%; Production and Equipment Tools, 44.5%; Pro- 
duction Control, 30.1%; Service to Prodnction, 41.2%. 


AAR AM tel Led [EN contains nothing but PRODUCT news and informa- 


tion, thereby attracting those who already know how and need most to know what 
with. It publishes the /atest and most accurate product news, the most product news 
items . . . more than 1,000 product descriptions per issue, including the largest 
number of ads in any business monthly, weekly or daily: in 1956, 1,419 advertisers 
bought 9,840 ads. IEN’s completeness makes it the first choice of product selectors. 


Ze Mate AOL AA UMISSN MEAN buyers are looking for product 


information for what’s new. But it stays on the desk for frequent reference, greatly 
aided by the exclusive IEN front page Product Finding Index. And every ad is next 
to product news columns. 








| COST: tony puts a ceiling on advertising expense by providing standard 1/9 page 
space units (3%4 x 4%4 inches) quite adequate to tell your product story. Readers are 
looking for products. Hence you don’t have to look for prospects or waste space on 
eye-catching devices. You buy all-industry saturation at one-industry rates, $165 to 
$175 a month ... $1,980 a year . , . the BIGGEST little item on 1,400 ad budgets, 





DETAILS? IEN has been called ‘the best documented of industrial 
Send For C. I media’. It published the first NIAA report. It’s BPA 

nd For Complete audit contains information not usually included. Many 
Media Data File special studies add to the wealth of criteria by which 
you may measure IEN’s value to you. Please let us 
ee ren en ee a 2 send you this helpful Data File. 
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News FOUNDED 1933 


AFFILIATED WITH THOMAS REGISTER OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
Thomas Publishing Company, 461 8th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Thur 


Will 1958 
be kind to you? 


YOUR 1958 SALES CAN BE BOOSTED BY 
OPENING NEW MARKETS CREATED 
BY A HOST OF NEW PRODUCTS 


Every new product requires new 
parts, new materials, new manu- 
facturing equipment. In 452 in- 
dustries, purchases of 1958 needs 
are developing fast. 


The chief reliance of product se- 
lectors in preparing for 1958 
product and production needs is 
Industrial Equipment News. 


No other paper approaches the 
standard of accurate completeness 
maintained for 23 years by Indus- 
trial Equipment News, originator 
of the field of product news and 
information publishing. 


“YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING” is the name 
“ofa 20-page brochure which briefly points up the impor- 
tance of preparing now to tell your product story to NEW, 
as well as existing markets next year. 


Send for your copy. 
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= INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. The high cost 
of industrial accidents, combined 
with the trend of industry to move 
to suburban areas beyond the easy 
reach of medical personnel, has 
caused an increase in the number 
of plants which are beginning to pay 
serious attention to problems of in- 
dustrial safety and to varied ap- 
proaches to their solution. A survey 
made by the Business Research 
Center of the College of Business 
Administration of Syracuse Uni- 
versity in the fall of 1953 gives sub- 
stantial indications of industrial ex- 
penditures for safety. 

The survey covered 29 counties of 
Central New York State, among 96 
firms employing more than 135,000 
persons. These companies spent 
more than $1 million for safety 
equipment which have installed 
their own first aid departments, dis- 
pensaries and hospitals. 

A recent survey indicates that 
this tendency is widespread and is 
not limited to specific manufactur- 
ing industries or to plants of any 
particular size. 

The most recent estimate of the 
Social Security Administration re- 
ports that in 1952 a total of $787 
million was paid out in workmen’s 
compensation. The sum, however, 
is conceded to be far from accu- 
rate, since there are some states 
which keep records only of con- 
tested payments. This high cost fac- 
tor, combined with increased stress 
of problems of industrial safety and 
the growth of prepaid group health 
insurance, has led to a rapid ex- 
pansion of industrial medical serv- 
ices. 

Manufacturing plants are also 
tending to institute educational 
campaigns — through direct mail, 
lectures, exhibits, etc. — among 
their employes. One company re- 
ports its plant accident rate down 
30% through concentrating its 
workers’ attention on avoidance of 
accidents in the home. 

In future, manufacturers are ex- 
pecting to face higher compensation 
benefits, stricter State safety codes, 
new hazards growing out of new 
methods, a need for hiring “career” 
safety engineers and union demands 
for stronger safety programs. 
= Automatic Factory. Three basic 
approaches are mainly being em- 
ployed to continue to accelerate the 
growth of automation: 

® Central intelligence techniques. 
As factory methods and operations 
have become increasingly auto- 
mated and instrumented, a need has 
arisen to bring the various data 
from the instruments into a central 
point for mechanized handling and 
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1955 Annual Survey of Manufactures Selected Statistics 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 

ture 
Ind. (Million 
code Industry dollars) 


26 PULP, PAPER, BOARD AND 
PRODUCTS 
261 Pulp, paper, and board 
2641 Paper coating and glazing .... 
2651 Envelopes 
2661 Paper bags 
267 mega containers and 


box 

ht Toned boxes 

2674 Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc ... 

269 Pulp, paper and board 
products, nec 

2691 Die-cut or laminated paper 
and board 

2694 Pulp goods, pressed and molded 

2699 Paper and board products, nec . 

27 PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

INDUSTRIES 

2711 Newspapers 

2721 Periodicals 

273 Books 

2731 Books: publishing and printing . 

2732 Book printing 

2751 Commercial printing 

2761 Lithographing 

2771 Greeting cards 

278 Bookbinding and related 
industries 

2781 Bookbinding 

2782 Blankbook making and paper 
ruling 

2783 Loose-leaf binders and devices . 

279 Printing trades service industries 402 

2791 Typesetting 

2793 Photoengraving 

2794 Electrotyping and stereotyping . 

28 CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 

PRODUCTS 

281 Industrial inorganic chemicals . 

2811 Sulfuric acid 

2812 Alkalies and chlorine 

2819 Industrial inorganic chemicals, 
nec’ 

282 Organic chemicals 

2821 Cyclic (coal tar) crudes 

2822 Intermediates and organic colors 

2823 Plastics materials 

2824 Synthetic rubber 

2825 Synthetic fibers 

2826 Explosives’ 

2829 Organic chemicals, nec 

283 Drugs and medicines 

2831 Biological products 

2834 Pharmaceutical preparations ... 

284 Seap and related products 

2841 Soap and glycerin 

284% Cleaning and polishing 
preparations 

285 Paints and allied products ‘Asem 

2851 Paints and varnishes 

2852 Inorganic color pigments 

286 Gum and wood chemicals ...... 

2862 Softwood distillation 

287 Fertilizers 

2871 Fertilizers 

2872 Fertilizers, mixing only 

288 Vegetable and animal oils 

2881 Cottonseed oil mills 

2886 Grease and tallow 

2887 Fatty acids 

289 Miscellaneous chemical products 

2891 Printing ink 

2893 Toilet preparations 

2894 Glue and gelatin 

2896 Compressed and liquefied gases 

2897 Insecticides and fungicides .... 

2899 Chemical products, nec 


Capital 
expen- 
ditures, 
new 
(Million 
dollars) 


555 
388 
15 
6 
19 


77 
73 
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plant operating products, methods and equipment 


HOW TO REACH THE MEN WHO BUY AND SPECIFY FOR THE 
$15 BILLION PLANT MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION MARKET 


WHAT IS MAINTENANCE? 


“Simply and generally stated, maintenance is the application of men, tools and 
materials which will give protection for capital investment, increased productivity, 
and reduced product cost. It actually produces something, and it pays its own way.”’* 


The executives whose responsibilities lie in whole or in part in this important 
field form the key group INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
is edited to serve. Specifically, for advertisers: 


OUR MARKET 


—is the manufacturing industries. 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION is a_ horizontal 
monthly covering more than 42,000 
plants, the largest and most active 
in 22 basic industrial fields. To qual- 
ify, each plant must have a Dun and 
Bradstreet rating of $50,000 or 
better, or 50 or more employees. 


OUR AUDIENCE 


—is the industrial Plant Operations 
and Service Group. With the largest 
circulation in its field, INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERA- 
TION reaches more than 71,000 main- 
tenance, engineering and purchasing 
personnel—the men whose job it is 
to keep plants and equipment run- 
ning at peak efficiency. Of these: 


© 37,325 are plant operations, engi- 
neering and production men 


14,692 are maintenance engineers 
and superintendents 


8,929 are purchasing agents 


9,600 are factory management and 
administrative personnel 


This group specifies and buys $15 
billion worth of goods a year, includ- 
ing maintenance and repair supplies, 
safety, materials handling, sanitation 
and other types of equipment—almost 
everything you can think of needed 
to keep a plant and its machines at 
top productivity. And our readers 
are responsible for the specification 


and purchase of replacement and 
component parts for every piece of 
machinery in their plants. 


OUR EDITORIAL POLICY 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION’s editorial content 
consists entirely of valuable infor- 
mation for the Plant Operations and 
Service Group. Helpful ‘‘how-to- 
do-it”’ articles and latest news on 
products, equipment and techniques 
—in. easy-to-read tabloid format— 
give busy executives the facts. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Look at any issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERA- 
TION. You’ll find such blue-chip 
advertisers as Alcoa, Cutler-Hammer, 
DeVilbiss, Du Pont, B. F. Goodrich, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Pure Oil, and many 
others. More and more manufactur- 
ers are coming to recognize the out- 
standing job we are doing in the plant 
maintenance and operations field. 


OUR RATES 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION’s rates are lower 
than those of any comparable 
medium. Cost per thousand readers 
is only $2.49 (based on 1/9 page 
unit, 12-time rate). 
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71,490 
CONTROLLED 


OUR FLEXIBILITY 


Another plus for advertisers: 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION offers unusual 
flexibility for a tabloid format pub- 
lication. Units all the way from 1/9 
to full pages may be used. All stand- 
ard 4-A colors. Inserts accepted. 


OUR GROWTH 


In the past five years, the number 

of advertising units placed in 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 

PLANT OPERATION has increased from 
1,644 to 2,640 annually. That steady 
growth was maintained right through 
1956 when most industrial publica- 
tions were losing ground, and it is 
continuing into 1957. 


OUR INQUIRY-SALES RECORD 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION has an impressive 
record for pulling inquiries that lead 
to sales. Only executives in a position 
to specify and buy qualify as read- 
ers. These men turn to INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERA- 
TION for product news. Your product 
story here will be read receptively. 


OUR VERIFICATION 


Verified controlled circulation is an 
exceptional 99.63% —again tops in 
its field. That means INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERA- 
TION gives you more for every adver- 
tising dollar. Write for Media and 
Market Data Book now. 


* From keynote address by H. F. McCullough, General 
Manager G-E Service Shops Department, at the 
Chicago Productive Maintenance Forum. 


Industrial Maintenance 


AND PLANT OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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interpretation. With the control in- 
formation funneled into a central 
point, and in many cases reduced 
to direct digital data, it has been 
possible to employ computers to 
speed its interpretation — and ul- 
timately to generate control signals 
which will run complete processes 
without human intervention. 


e Electronic designs. The use of 
the vacuum tube as a power ampli- 
fier has widened the capacity and 
precision of control devices. Po- 
tentiometers, specialized power am- 
plifiers for servo systems, and sen- 
sitive electronic control relays have 
come into increasing use. Industrial 
acceptance of these components has 
been slow but it is growing. More 
rugged and less costly parts such 
as transistors and magnetic am- 
plifiers are expected to speed this 
trend. 


@ Nuclear energy. Reactors which 
generate power have required ex- 
tensive control — it is estimated 
that the average power reactor re- 
quires a minimum of $100,000 worth 
of control equipment. But in addi- 
tion, an even larger potential is 
found in the use of instruments 
which rely on radiation as a means 
of measurement. Gauges of this 
type have been developed in recent 
years which measure the thickness 
of moving materials, control densi- 
ty, spot flaws in metallic products. 

1956 began to see large-scale 
penetration of the use of automatic 
control techniques across industry. 
This development sprang from two 
factors: the manufacturing indus- 
tries were beginning to realize that 
they require the use of the new 
techniques, and reliable equipment 
began to come into being in suffi- 
cient quantity for widespread use. 

With the increased use of auto- 
matic control, industry in general 
is beginning to take more of an 
over-all integrated system approach 
through the use of these techniques. 
Prime example is the steel indus- 
try. Here, up until now, individual 
unit operations and pieces of ma- 
chinery have been controlled, for 
example, in a cold strip mill. But 
now they are finding that in order 
to properly control the cold strip 
mill, they must go back to the hot 
strip mill and even beyond there 
to the heating furnaces. This is 
leading to an increased demand for 
information on exactly how these 
industrial processes operate (some- 
thing that was not necessary to 
know up untill now) and in turn 
to an integrated system approach 
to automatic control. 
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Ind. 
code 


29 


2911 
295 
2951 
2952 
299 


2992 

30 
3011 
3021 
3031 
3099 

31 


3111 
3131 

314 
314] 
3142 
3161 

317 


3171 
3172 
32 


3211 

322 
3221 
3229 


3231 
3241 


3261 
3262 
3263 
3264 
3269 

327 
3271 
3272 
3274 
3275 
3281 

329 


3291 
3292 
3293 


3295 
3297 
3299 


33 
331 
3312 
3313 
332 
3321 
3322 
3323 
333 
3331 
3332 
3333 
3334 
3341 
335 
3351 


1955 Annual Survey of Manufactures Selected Statistics 


Value Cost of 
added by mate- 
manufac- rials 

ture etc. 
(Million (Million 


Industry dollars) dollars) 


PETROLEUM AND COAL PROD- 
UCTS* 


Petroleum refining 

Paving and roofing materials .. 
Paving mixtures and blocks .... 
Roofing felts and coatings 

Petroleum and coal prod- 

ucts, nec 

Lubricants, nec 

RUBBER PRODUCTS 

Tires and inner tubes 

Rubber footwear 

Reclaimed rubber 

Rubber industries, nec 

LEATHER AND LEATHER 

PRODUCTS 

Leather tanning and finishing .. 
Footwear cut stock 

Footwear (except rubber) 

Footwear, except rubber | 

House slippers 

Luggage 

Handbags and small leather 

goods 

Handbags and purses 

Small leather goods 

STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS 

PRODUCTS 

Flat glass 

Pressed and blown glassware . 

Glass containers 

Pressed and blown glassware, 

nec 

Products of purchased glass .... 
Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products 

Brick and hollow tile 

Floor and wall tile 

Sewer pipe 

Clay refractories 

Structural clay products, nec .. 
Pottery and related products ... 
Vitreous plumbing fixtures 
Vitreous-china food utensils .... 
Earthenware, food utensils .... 
Porcelain electrical supplies ... 
Pottery products, nec 

Concrete and plaster products . 
Concrete products 

Gypsum products 

Lime 

Mineral wool 

Cut-stone and stone products .. 
Nonmetallic mineral 

products, nec 

Abrasive products 250 
Asbestos products 218 
Gaskets and asbestos 

insulations 87 
Minerals ground or treated .... 104 
Nonclay refractories 106 
Nonmetallic mineral 

products, nec 

PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES® 
Blast furnaces and steel mills® . 
Steel works and rolling mills® .. 6,786 
Electrometallurgical products .. 189 
Iron and steel foundries 

Gray-iron foundries 

Malleable-iron foundries 

Steel foundries 

Primary nonferrous metals 

Primary copper 

Primary lead 

Primary zinc 

Primary aluminum 

Secondary nonferrous metals .. 192 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing 1,090 
Copper rolling and drawing ... 499 


12,785 


Value of 
ship- 
ments 

(Million 

dollars) 


12,866 


138 
447 


251 


2,336 
185 
55 
2,036 


762 
270 
1,894 


104 
193 


201 


Capital 
expen- 
ditures, 
new 
(Million 
dollars) 


527 
515 
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You get greatest coverage of the manufacturing 





market through Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory; ; ;; 


Through Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory you reach 
practically every worthwhile plant in industry. You get 
maximum industrial coverage. 





otal Distribution 
z _ 26,074 (BPA) 


23,632 (ABC) 
Dec. 1956 


| THOMAS’ 
"REGISTER ‘sll — 


© MANUFACTURING CIRCULATION ovr) 
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You contact not only industrial purchasing executives, 
but plant and engineering executives as well, You tap all 
buying influences. 


Industrial executives reached by CMPD 


(Job Function Breakdown of Circulation) 


Factory Managers, etc. 35% 
Engineers ... . 19% 
Purchasing Executives 45% 
AN GUNES ou ee 1% 

100% 


Listings are 100% Verified 


Every company and every product listing have been 
verified for accuracy by supplier — either direct or through 
Western Union. No “dead” companies — no incorrect 
addresses — no listing of discontinued products. CMPD 
is believed to be the only substantial directory with 100% 
verified listings. 


Wholly Industrial 


Circulation, listings and advertising — all are wholly 
industrial. Preferred by a great and growing army of 
industrial executives who control and influence buying 
— because its compact completeness enables them to 
locate reliable supply sources in half the time. 


The Buying Directory with 
100% Verified Listings 


gaat 
Number of plants reached by “4 sidcor 
CMPD in each industry 


Covered Buying Power 
INDUSTRY y Covered by 
CMPD cmPeD 





Machinery, Except Electrical 6,108 91% 
Electrical Machinery, etc. 2,202 94% 
Fabricated Metal Products 5,391 87% 
Transportation Equipment 1,395 95% 
Instruments & Related Products 669 78% 
Primary Metals 1,382 88% 
Chemicals & Allied Products 1,410 73% 
Rubber Products 287 91% 
Petroleum & Coal Products 299 83% 
Stone, Clay & Glass 431 47% 
Leather & Leather Products 342 44% 
Lumber & Wood Products 251 17% 
Furniture & Fixtures 161 32% 
Paper & Allied Products 428 36% 
Textile Mill Products 598 48% 
Food & Kindred Products 335 27% 
Tobacco Manufacturers 26 41% 
Apparel & Related Products 36 4% 
Printing & Publishing Industries 112 18% 
Ordnance & Accessories 190 73% 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Ind. 302 41% 


Total Manufacturing Plants 22,355 











Manufacturing Plant Circulation 
(22,355 Plants) 

Public Utilities 

Mines, Quarries, Oil Wells 

Engineering & Construction 

Government Procurement Offices: 
Army, Navy, Air Force, etc. 

State, County, Municipal 

Industrial Distributors 

All Other 


23,630 copies 
472 copies 
294 copies 
341 copies 


402 copies 
270 copies 
317 copies 

24 copies 





25,750 copies 
324 copies 


26,074 copies 


Advertising Agencies, etc. 
Total Distribution—Dec. 1956 





Call your nearest Conover-Mast Purchasing 
Directory representative, or write direct 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


205 E. 42nd Street 

737 North Michigan Ave. 

1900 Euclid Avenue 

864 South Robertson Blvd. 
Philadelphia 3120 Fordham Road 

Philadelphia 510 Gainsboro Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Massachusetts Water Street, Foxboro, Mass. 
Detroit 15817 James Couzens Highway Diamond 1-8911 
Cincinnati 84 Burdsall Ave., So. Fort Mitchell, Ky. Edison 1-2102 

New Jersey 114 Beechwood Dr., Packanack Lake, N. J. Mountainview 8-0255 
Connecticut 34 Prospect Street, Essex, Conn. South 7-8350 
Pittsburgh 3312 Dawson St. Museum 2-0499 
Southern States Box 643, Anderson, South Carolina 


Murray Hill 9-3250 
Whitehall 4-6612 
Cherry 1-7788 
Bradshaw 2-8711 
Orchard 3-8172 
Clearbrook 9-2595 
Kingswood 3-2051 


Conover-Mast 
RY 


AD 





ABS BPA 


Am B- Bad ox8oon 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Associate Publications: 

MILL & FACTORY, PURCHASING, 

AVIATION AGE, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT, 
INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING & HOUSING. 
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Within the manufacturing indus- 
tries specifically, the following de- 
velopments made 1956 noteworthy: 


® Machine tools which are con- 
trolled by punched cards, punched 
tape, or magnetic tape are beginning 
. 4o-reach the factory floor. In par- 

“ticular,*the aircraft manufacturers 
have “found that these types of 
nume?ical. controlled machine tools 
will not only save money in ma- 
chining some of the complex spar 
and skin portions of modern air- 
craft, but also that these cannot 
be machined any other way. 


@¢ The _ introduction of _ static 
switching devices, such as the mag- 
netic devices manufactured by 
Westinghouse and General Electric 
Company under the trade name 
Cypak, and static control elements 
are beginning to take the place of 
mechanical relays in complex 
switching systems. Relays have a 
limited life depending on the num- 
ber of operations and are effected 
by severe mechanical or atmos- 
pheric environmental conditions. 

Where the successful and con- 
tinued operation of a complete pro- 
duction line, such as in the auto- 
motive industry, depends on the 
operation of many relays, the sub- 
stitution of static devices which 
have no moving parts is extremely 
desirable. One automotive manu- 
facturer quotes down time cost on 
the automotive line as being about 
$1,000 a minute. 

@ The automatic assembly of 
equipment is becoming a significant 
factor in the electronic manufac- 
turing industry, such as television 
and radio. 

e Programming techniques in 
general are spreading out across 
industry. This technique originally 
started the numerical control of ma- 
chine tools, but is now being used 
for such things as automatic test- 
ing, where a test procedure is put 
on tape and the test equipment fol- 
lows the instructions, and in the 
control of steel mill equipment, 
where the mill is automatically set 
up to handle a certain type of 
material by instructions on one of 
these recorded information medi- 
ums. 

In October, 1955, the Council for 
Technological Advancement pub- 
lished a booklet, “Automation and 
Job Trends,” which made these 
salient points: 

e Living standards will continue 
to rise as productivity increases. 

e Jobs will increase as markets 
expand with higher living standards 
resulting. 
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1955 Annual Survey of Manufactures Selected Statistics 


Value Cost of 
added by mate- 
manufac- rials 

ture etc. 
(Million (Million 


code Industry 


3352 Aluminum rolling and drawing . 
3359 Rolling and drawing, nec 
3361 Nonferrous foundries 
339 Primary metal industries, nec .. 
3391 Iron and steel forging 
3392 Wire drawing ; 
3393 Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 
3399 Primary metal industries, nec .. 
34 FABRICATED METAL 
PRODUCTS 
3411 Tin cans and other hardware .. 
342 Cutlery, hand tools, 
and hardware 
3421 Cutlery 
3423 Hand tools, nec 
3424 Files 
3425 Hand-saws and saw blades .... 
3429 Hardware, nec 
343 Heating and plumbing 
equipment 
3431 Metal plumbing fixtures 
and fittings 
3439 Heating and cooking 
oemnee, (IOC 8 i ee 
344 Structural metal products ... 
3441 Structural and ornamental 
products 
3443 Boiler shop products 
3444 Sheet-metal work Oe eg fe 
346 Metal stamping and coating .. 
3463 Metal stampings 
3471 Lighting fixtures 
348 Fabricated wire products, nec . 
3489 Wirework, nec 
349 Fabricated metal products, nec 
3491 Metal barrels, drums, and pails 
3493 Steel springs 
3494 Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets . 
3495 Screw machine products 
3497 Metal foil 
3499 Fabricated metal products, nec . 
35 MACHINERY 
(EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 
351 Engines and turbines 
3519 Internal combustion engines ... 
352 Tractors and farm machinery 
3521 Tractors 
3522 Farm machinery 
(except tractors) 
353 Construction and 
mining machinery 
3531 Construction and 
mining machinery 
3532 Oilfield machinery and tools ... 
354 Metalworking machinery 
3541 Machine tools 
3542 Metalworking machinery 
3545 Metalworking machinery 
attachments 
355 Special-industry machinery, nec 
3551 Food-products machinery 
3552 Textile machinery 
3553 Woodworking machinery 
3554 Paper-industries machinery 
3555 Printing-trades machinery 
3559 Special-industry machinery, nec 
356 General industrial machinery .. 
3561 Pumps and compressors 
3562 Elevators and escalators 
3563 Conveyors 
3565 Industrial trucks and tractors .. 
3566 Power-transmission equipment . 
3567 Industrial furnaces and ovens . 
3568 Mechanical stokers 
3569 General industrial ma- 
chinery, nec 
357 Office and store machines .... 
3571 Computing and re- 
ittea maeninés: ................ 


dollars) 


467 
123 


1,492 
353 
600 
251 
286 


1,269 
96 


1,194 


368 
1,953 


dollars) 


794 
251 
994 


381 
1,062 
410 
506 


Capital 

Value of expen- 

ship- ditures, 
ments new 

(Million (Million 

dollars) dollars) 


1,261 
374 
1,126 


735 
1,662 
661 
793 


1,461 


186 
296 
30 


93 
1,403 
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TO THIS GREAT, INDUSTRY! 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURING, NOW 
OVER AN 


8-BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY! 


FIVE TIMES AS BIG 
AS IT WAS IN 1941! 


DUE TO DOUBLE 
IN THE NEXT DECADE! 


advertise in APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


EDITED EXCLUSIVELY for the management, design, 
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Custom Stampings Sheet Metal ant Other Elements Fasteners 

Die Castings Raw Materials Hardware and Trim Ceramic Insulation 
Name Plates Plant Equipment Castings and Forgings Wire Goods 

Heat Control Equipment Sheet Metal Fabricating Electrical Components Glass Components 
Appliance Accessories Equipment Shipping Containers Molded Rubber Goods 


tell your sales story EVERY MONTH IN 

APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 

to more than 15,000 DECISION MAKERS... 
in the 1,446 PLANTS... 


manufacturing OVER 100 MILLION UNITS 
of these types of products: 


Air Conditioners Knife Sharpeners Fans Sewing Machines 
Broilers Lawn Mowers Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Clocks, Electric Mixers and Blenders Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Clothes Dryers Radios Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Coffee Makers Ranges Hotplates Waffle Irons 
Dehumidifiers Refrigerators Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
Dishwashers Roasters Irons Washers, Clo 
Electric Bed Coverings Shavers Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 
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Appliance Manufacturer 
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Business Publications Audit of Circulation, Inc. 


Puiins mrenthiy by Watson he yr ey Inc., 201 
N. Wells Chicago 6, Ill State 2-4121, 
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Editor—Victor C. Petchul. 

Business Manager—S. M. Gaskins. 

yh Manager—Greg M 
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COVERS 
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bleed borders. 
2nd cover. 600.00 
3rd_ cover. 550.00 
4th cover. 650.00 
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1 color and black: 
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2 facing pages, same form, extra 
Matched colors: 
color, 1 page, extra 125.00 
1 color, 2 facing pages, same form, extra 150.00 
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Four-color process—rates on request, 
BLEED 
in full page and vertical half page units only. 


Black or 1 color bleed, extra. 35.00 
Black and 1 color, extra 50.00 
No charge for across gutter bleed on two facing pages, 


ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published. monthly; issued 1st of publication. menth. 
Closing date for space reservations and color require- 
ments on or before Ist of month preceding date of 
publication. Where proofs are required, copy and 
instructions must be in Chicago office 10 days before 
closing date. Closing date for plates on or before 
5th of month preceding date of publication. 


CIRCULATION 
Established 19! as. 
B.P.A. 12-31-56 

Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver.) ..15, 316 
Advertisers, agencies, advertising prospec ped 
All other 

TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Total controlled circulation based on December, 
1956 issue 15,323 
New England West So. Central 
Middle Atlantic Mountain States. 
East No. Central .. Pacific States... 
West No. Central. Canada ... 
South Atlantic d 368 Foreign -~. 
East So. Central 

BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION 

SIC 2514: Metal household furniture 511. SIC 
3421: Cutlery 70. SIG 3432: Oil Burners, domes- 
tic & industrial 225. SIC 3439: Heating and cook- 
ing apparatus (except electric) 3,080. Ri age: 
Enameling, Japanning & Lacquering 58. 8 22 
Agricultural machinery (except rr Ba Ns > 
3,551: Food products machinery 97. SIC 35% 
Woodworking machinery 49. SIC 3564: Blowers 
exhaust and ventilating fans 384. SIC 3581; Do- 
mestic laundry qerent | 1,997. SIC 3583: Sew- 






































ing machines 122 © 3584: Vacuum cleaners 
347. SIC 3585: Refrigerators, refrigeration ma- 
Part & complete air conditioning units 3,523. 
SIG 3589: aesvice — intesy and household ma- 
chines not elsewhere classified 275. SIC 3614: 
Motors, generators, motor generator sets 408. SIG 
3621: Electrical appliances 2,539. SIC 3661: Ra- 
dios, radio & television equipment (except radio 
tubes), radar and related CS ey apparatus, and 
phonographs 637. SIG 3821: Mech ET} measur- 
ing and controlling instruments 18. SIC 3 861; bs 
eae meng equipment and supplies 65. sic 3 

Wat . oa & parts (except watch- ~ hy i88. 
SIC 3971: Fabricated pantie products not else- 
where classified 3. SIC 8911: Engineering and 
architectural services 191, RIC 86: Nonprofit mem- 
bership organizations 50. SIC 2721: Appliance edi- 
tors of consumer magazines 30, 
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® Job prospects for women will 
increase because less_ physical 
strength will be required for tomor- 
row’s jobs and women will be able 
to handle them much more easily. 


e Youth both requires and will 
be able to get more education as 
jobs become more technical and as 
living standards rise. 


e The historic trend to concen- 
tration of population in large urban 
centers will slow up or come to a 
halt as new plants, constructed to 
take advantage of automation, are 
built away from congested centers. 
The entire distribution of population 
and markets will change as a re- 
sult. 


® The proportion of persons en- 
gaged in trade, service and manu- 
facturing will rise and the propor- 
tion in agriculture and mining will 
decline. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Manufacturing continues fo be the 
major industrial market as meas- 
ured by employment and national 
income. 

Total income from manufacturing 
in 1956 was $106.6 billion, repre- 
senting about 31.1% of all national 
income — by far the largest single 
segment. 

An accompanying table shows the 
relationship of manufacturing in- 
come to those of other major indus- 
trial divisions. 

1956 production and sales statis- 
tics for specific segments of the 
country’s manufacturing industries 
will be found under the appropri- 
ate category titles throughout this 
Number. 

A gain of 7% was noted during 
the year in total salaries and wages 
paid by the manufacturing indus- 
tries. This was somewhat less than 
the average increase for nonmanu- 
facturing enterprises, and compares 
with a 9.5% gain in 1955 over 1954. 

Total employment accounted for 
only 25% of the total payroll gain, 
with wage rate increases being pri- 
marily responsible for the over-all 
rise. Manufacturing payrolls came 
to $77.1 billion last year, as against 
$72.1 billion in 1955. 

There are approximately 350,000 
manufacturing plants of all kinds in 
the U: S. The research department 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
maintains a continuing overall 
census of these _ establishments 
which it uses in carrying out proj- 
ects assigned by individual clients. 
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1955 Annual Survey of Manufactures Selected Statistics 


Value 
added by 
manufac- 

ture 
Ind. (Million 
code Industry dollars) 
5) ARE Ry fe sR pa Se 159 
3576 Scales and balances .......... 50 
3579 Office and store machines, nec 204 


358 Service and household machines. 1,758 
3581 Domestic laundry equipment .. 
3582 Laundry and dry-cleaning 


MBM asc Scu eyo be 2 eae Che 56 
3583 Sewing machines .............. 82 
3584 Vacuum cleaners .............. 103 
3585 Refrigeration machinery ....... 1,116 
3586 Measuring and dispensing 

ENORMEC ts ehe  oCt Iy abil 64 
3589 Service and household ma- 

Te cs Sosa 28 bless 93 


359 Miscellaneous machinery parts . 2,099 
3591 Valves and fittings, except 


IIE a On ods oa chk ad 3's 626 
3592 Fabricated pipe and fittings .... 102 
3593 Ball and roller bearings ...... 

3594 Industrial patterns and molds .. 170 
3909 Machine: :SRODG isos siics <siee os 0 794 

36 ELECTRICAL MACHINEPY ..... 7,739 
361 Electrical industrial apparatus . 2,837 
3611 Wiring devices and supplies .. 402 
3612 Carbon and graphite products . 92 
3613 Electrical measuring instruments 260 
3614 Motors and generators ........ 803 
SOLD APMMMOPININIS- Sos os ovens ce ae dee 368 
3616 Electrical control apparatus .... 687 
3617 Electrical welding apparatus ... 103 
3619 Electrical industrial apparatus, 

RO outs. 3. petives s OLE Sig vwSs 118 
3621 Electrical appliances ......... 483 
3631 Insulated wire and cable ..... 140 
3641 Engine electrical equipment .... 417 
3651 Electric lamps (bulbs) ........ 262 
366 Communication equipment .... 3,280 
3661 Radios and related products .. 2,052 
3662 Electronic tubes ...........0.0¢ 520 
3663 Phonograph records ........... 57 
3664 Telephone and telegraph 

RTE oe rane 5 sin dhs Risvcie's)- Sb 575 
3669 Communication equipment, nec 73 
369 Miscellaneous electrical 

RR AS suis c%h gos in nine ng Wied 317 
3691 Storage batteries ............. 125 


3692 Primary batteries (dry and wet) 62 
3699 Electrical products, nec ........ 74 
37 TRANSPORTATION EQUIP- 


ee ee agar 16,800 
371 Motor vehicles and equipment . 9,419 
3713 Truck and bus bodies ......... 129 
ied: AEM AIOE Sc wad sce oss nies 143 
3716 Automobile trailers ........... 93 
3717 Motor vehicles and parts ...... 9,052 
ore Airctant Gnd-parte ...........+. 6,137 
YE RENN oe cS as pce oo seh dab © 3,440 
3722 Aircraft engines .............. 1,318 
3723 Aircraft propellers ............ 95 
3729 Aircraft equipment, nec ........ 1,283 
373 Ships and boats «22... cee.s00- 763 
3731 Ship building and repairing ... 651 
3732 Boat building and repairing ... 112 
374 Railroad equipment ........... 421 
3741 Locomotives and parts ........ 208 
3742 Railroad and street cars ...... 213 
3751 Motorcycles and bicycles ... .. 45 
3799 Transportation equipment, nec . 11 

38 INSTRUMENTS AND RE- 

LATED PRODUCTS. |... isssees 2,280 
3811 Scientific instruments .......... 322 
3821 Mechanical measuring 

REPELS SERIO Ie ee 593 
3831 Optical instruments and lenses . 87 
384 Medical instruments and 

IN ganas eras g We tans ta oo 305 
3841 Surgical and medical instru- 

NNER Sco coke wea Sa ca Poser ee oe 45 


Cost of 
mate- 
rials 
etc. 
(Million 
dollars) 


47 
24 
98 


387 


900 
111 
275 


48 
461 
302 


126 
593 
295 
394 
119 


94 
407 
270 
327 
119 

(°) 
279 

25 
392 

33 
245 


61 


138 
264 
248 


2,920 
1,474 
889 


401 
94 


270 
355 


15 


193 


330 
31 


Value of 
ship- 
ments 
(Million 
dollars) 


207 
74 
303 


628 


99 
129 
187 
(3) 


\ 


121 
188 


1,126 
214 
681 
218 

1,256 


704 
148 
386 
1,397 
664 
1,082 
222 


212 
891 
411 
745 
381 


(°) 
800 
82 


967 
107 


370 
124 
135 


267 
408 
342 

(°) 


6,215 
2,792 

167 
2,172 


1,052 
207 


478 
568 
117 

26 


924 
118 


64 








Capital 
expen- 
ditures, 

new 
(Million 
dollars) 


~~ 
—™ CO * 
one ~J~ DO 


~ 
. 
~now 


106 
10 


29 


13 
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OF BUYING DECISION ... tell your sales story to safety 


ct 


NS Aen 8 pa, ag - 
OBS 2S 
IT NAILS DOWN PROSPECTS AT THAT CRITICAL 
MOMENT... when they have definite problems to 
lick . . . when they’ve sold themselves on a need . . . and 


don’t quite know what’s best for them. THAT’S WHEN 
THE DIRECTORY DELIVERS THE BUYERS! 


7 IMPORTANT REASONS WHY: 
the forthcoming 7th edition (1958-1959) of 


BEST'S SAFETY & MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 


will be a vital sales medium for you: 


1. The quality, character and completeness of its paid circula- 
tion in the industrial field — from the thousands of smal- 
ler plants clear up to the “blue chips” of American In- 
dustry. 

2 Timing . . . the DIRECTORY reaches the right people 

* within industrial plants, large and small, at the right 
moment .. . when they have specific problems to solve 
and need your sales story. 

3 Completeness . . . the whole spread of safety maintenance 

* products and equipment is covered and profusely illus- 


trated in the DIRECTORY. And it introduces products 


never before presented. 
4. Range . . . it reaches the “grass roots” of safety and 
maintenance . . . responsible plant operating officials, 


superintendents, maintenance managers, insurance safety ~ 


officials, safety directors and production managers. 
5 Durability . . . for 2 years — day after day — your prod- 
* uct is kept before this active and... 
6 Expanding Market . . . industry is spending billions for 
* plant expansion, thus creating automatically a vast new 
market for safety, maintenance, fire control and health 
conservation products. 
7 Uniqueness . . . the only work of its kind in existence! 
* Your advertisement appears exactly where you want it — 
in the very heart of the editorial content of the section 
you specify. The IMPACT IS THERE! 


THE NEW SEVENTH EDITION OF 
BEST'S SAFETY & MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY 


will give you direct access to these markets 

These thousands of extra full-time salesmen bring your prod- 
ucts to the attention of all segments of industry. 

Approximately 40% of DIRECTORY subscribers represent 
those plants which control 75% of national production. The re- 
maining 60% reaches smaller industries — plants which by 
reason of their diversity represent an equally vital, often un- 
tapped and potentially great market. 

These are the habitual users of the DIRECTORY. As a result, 
your advertisements have repeated impact on the men with the 
power to buy. For two full years your Visual Units carry a 
peak load of effectiveness. 

AND LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
WILL BE WELL REPRESENTED 
Publication date: Dec. 1957 Closing date: Sept. 1, 1957 
SPACE RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED NOW! 


(when this edition closes, no further space available 
until 1960) 


and maintenance men through... 


=...and use 
ie! 





Safety 
Maintenance 


for month-by-month 


DEVELOPMENT 


of your sales sfory... 





America’s pioneer magazine (since 1901) in its field attracts 
the thoughtful plant operating officials who have the power to 
buy ... because... 


1, EDITORIAL FIRSTS have helped create a safety move- 
ment . . . and continued to foster its growth. SAFETY 
MAINTENANCE is the only magazine to successfully 
integrate safety and maintenance content. It has led 
twenty-five successful nation-wide safety campaigns in 
its long history of more than half a century. 


2 EDITORIAL PLANNING insures a range of content 
* which makes SAFETY MAINTENANCE as necessary and 


interesting to the novice as the old pro. . . thus strengthen- 
ing training programs and building new markets in new 
plants. 


3. TECHNICAE CONTENT is carefully selected and suf- 
ficiently emphasized to hold first claim on the buying 
- brass. 


4. INQUIRIES are easier to make. SM’s reader Service 
results in constantly expanding inquiries for your product. 


COMPLETELY PAID CIRCULATION .. . guarantees reader 


interest, assuring you that your advertising will be read. 


GROWTH .. . CIRCULATION has shown a sound and per- 
sistent increase averaging 8% per year .. . giving you a yearly 
saving in per thousand rates. 


ALFRE, 







PANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. ¥. 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
CINCINNATI DALLAS 


CHATTANOOGA 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
RICHMOND 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


Manufacturing companies plan to 
spend 14% more on capital invest- 
ment this year than they did in 
1956. The anticipated total is some- 
what over $14.5 billion, against an 
actual $12.7 billion during 1956. An 
accompanying table shows how the 
money will be used by the various 
segments of the manufacturing field, 
along with estimated expenditures 
for the next three years. 

It is estimated that approximate- 
ly 52% of 1957’s capital spending 
will be for expansion, 48% for 
modernization. However, the per- 
centages will be almost exactly re- 
versed in the 1958-1960 period. 

Surveys indicate that to keep 
pace with the economy’s indicated 
growth, a 65% increase in manufac- 
turing capacity will be required by 
1970. 


= INDUSTRIAL SANITATION. In this 
newly developed area of operation, 
it is estimated that nearly $1.4 bil- 
lion is spent annually on supplies 
by industrial plants and institutions. 
No separate figures are available on 
total amounts spent by manufac- 
turing plants alone, but the follow- 
ing table indicates how American 
industry consumes sanitation sup- 
plies and equipment in an average 
year (add 000): 


Synthetic detergents $ 162,275 
Floor Waxes 
Floor sealers & gym finishes 
Sweeping compounds 

floor absorbents 
Maintenance paints 
Germacides & Sanitizers 
Insecticides & fumigants . 
Rodenticides 
Floor machines, vacuum cleaners 

& power sweepers 
Mops & mopping — Mes 
Sweeping brushes rooms . 
Scaffolding (for cleaning) . 
Steam cleaners 
Incinerators 
Paper towels & toilet tissue 
Linen towels (rental & purchase) ~ 
Hand soaps (powdered & 

liquid) 
Hand protectant creams 
Deodorants (washroom) 
Waste receptacles 
Drinking cups (paper) 
Dishwashing machines . 
Dishwashing compounds 
Hot water heaters 
Drinking fountains 
Lockers 
Plumbing fixtures & lavatory 

equipment 
Dust collectors 
Tile (ceramic, vinyl, 

asphalt, etc.) 
Floor:, all kinds (wood, concrete, 

oxychloride, etc. 
Stainless steel, sanitary-designed 

equipment 

Total 

















104,357 
22,750 


83,757 
182,926 


55,450 


$1,392,156 
Source: Modern Sanitation 














= InpusTRIAL SAFETY. The plant 
service market is estimated to pur- 
chase safety equipment in one year, 
as follows: 


Personal safety equipment 
Fire extinguishers 
Safety shoes, miscellaneous 


Expenditures per production 
worker by type of industry sur- 
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1955 Annual Survey of Manufactures Selected Statistics 
Value Cost of Capital 
added by mate- expen- 
manufac- rials ditures, 
ture etc. new 
Ind. (Million (Million (Million 
code Industry dollars) dollars) dollars) 


Value of 
ship- 
ments 
(Million 
dollars) 


3842 Surgical appliances and 
supplies 164 371 
3843 Dental equipment and supplies 33 86 
3861 Photographic equipment 325 963 
387 Watches and clocks 
3871 Watches and clocks 138 326 
3964 Needles, pins, and fasteners .... 103 239 
3971 Plastics products, nec 681 1,363 
399 Miscellaneous manufactures® ... 
3983 Matches 27 63 
3984 Candles 13 29 
3988 Morticians’ goods 74 
3991 Beauty and barber-shop 
equipment 10 
3993 Signs and advertising displays 142 
3995 Umbrellas, parasols, and canes 19 
19— Ordnance and Accessories .... (*) 
39 MISCELLANEOUS MANU- 
FACTURES® 
391 Jewelry and silverware 
3914 Silverware and plated ware .... 
393 Musical instruments and parts . 
3931 Pianos 
394 Toys and sporting goods 
3941 Games and ‘toys, nec 
3942 Dolls 
3943 Children's vehicles ... 
3949 Sporting and athletic goods .... 
395 Office supplies ge ee 
3953 Hand stamps and stencils 
396 Costume jewelry and notions .. 8 
3961 Costume jewelry 116 239 (*) 


Note: Value of shipments and cost of materials are not published for industry groups be- 
cause of duplication, in that the products of some industries are used as materials by others. 

*Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards, either on the basis 
of the associated standard error of estimate or on the basis of a consistency review. 

1Value added by manufacture represents value of products shipped less cost of materials, 
supplies, fuel, electric energy and contract work. 

2Does not include expenditures fer plants under construction and not yet in operation. 

‘Includes data for normye! § 2012, Custom slaughtering. 

5The value of products shipped and cost of materials are omitted for this industry because 
each of these measures contains extensive duplication. This duplication arises because the 
products of some establishments are used as materials by other establishments classified in 
the same industry. 

®Includes data for Industry 2014, Sausage casings. 

in aaa data for establishments which are owned by the Government but privately op- 
erated. 

8Data for major industry groups 29 and 33 are not comparable to figures published for 
1954 and earlier years since Industry 3312, Steel works and rolling mills, includes Beehive 
coke ovens (former S.I.C. Industry 2931), Byproduct coke ovens (former S.I.C. Industry 2932), 
Blast furnaces (former S.I1.C Industry 3312). 

*Includes privately owned and/or operated establishments classified in Industry Group 
19, “Ordnance and Accessories.‘’ Government-owned and operated establishments are ex- 


cluded from the annual survey. 


veyed were as follows: 





Chemical 

Stone, clay, glass 

Primary metals 

Fabricated metals 

Machinery manufacturing 

Electrical mach. mfg. ......... 

Transport. equip. mfg. ... 9.46 
Compiled by Occupational Hazards 











A survey conducted by a leading 
business publication late last year 
indicates that less than 1% of the 
respondents planned to reduce ex- 
penditures for safety equipment 
during 1957; more than two-thirds 
forecast an increase for this type 
of purchase, with the remaining 
executives indicating no change 
contemplated. Average increase in 
purchases is indicated at 40% for 
the year. 

Equipment and supplies purchased 
by plants for industrial safety pur- 
poses include hospital beds, ex- 
amination and treatment tables, 


medical type chairs, drug cabinets, 
x-ray machines, sterilizers, splints, 
first aid kits, diathermy lamps and 
similar items normally used in dis- 
pensary or hospital operations. 

= MAINTENANCE AND ENGINEERING. 
This market was estimated to total 
$15 billion last year, consisting of 
the purchase of machines, equip- 
ment, materials and services re- 
quired to keep manufacturing plants 
operating at top efficiency. 

With industrial plant equipment 
expenditures seen rising some 15% 
this year, increased maintenance 
will be required for additional and 
more complex machinery. 
= AUTOMATIC FACTORY. Even very 
small modern production activities 
make use of four basic types of 
automated equipment: detectors, 
transmission systems, controllers or 
indicators and output elements. 
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.. | An Unparalleled Sales Advantage Accrues to those 
= | who use Product Descriptive Advertising in T. R. 





: When purchase is first contemplated, 

: long before it is generally made known, 
TR. is habitually consulted FIRST 

: by U.S. Industry for complete —— 
picture of all available supply sources: 

2 The fact that this important first contact produces 
: definite results can be substantiated by the annual 
: increase in the number and quality of T. R. Advertisers... 
-| @8 11,859 in 1957 Annual Edition 

as 4 IT IS IN TERMS OF PURCHASING POWER OF THE 





a COMPANIES WHO ORDER, PAY FOR, PREFER AND 
USE IT, THAT T. R. BUYERSHIP CIRCULATION EXCELS! 
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Summary of Basic Assumptions Regarding Growth of the Nation’s Economy up to 1975 and 2000 


Item 
Total civilian population in continental U. S. ................ million persons 
Number of households in the population .................... million 
Empeoved citi aumer forces os os ose oe nh Bs do 
POC RINE ois oe cess os ok So oe ow SES ee SEES hours 
Average annual increase of man-hour productivity .......... percent 
Man-hour productivity at 1953 prices ...............0.-c eens dollars per hour 
ene anemone Seinen S159 5 0, Sa Fo os bes Se Sai ee EG 2 vis billion 1953 dollars 
Disposable personal income’ ...........c-.cccecceccccscccces do 
Per capita disposable iricome ....... 2.0... cscs cececcccccnccce dollars 
Intake of new raw materials, physical-volume index: ........ 
RU ae ara a, eke ay oe clan eg oes 1950 — 100 
SIN soa Ak, ud cigs se be Sew akg do 
PRAT BEATING css Sici.cs os iss .cd0d ces vpawceee do 
Per capita basis, intake of new raw materials, 
IIIS SIRI oof cee oc betes ck Sn daw ah oboe a ves om 
NT er i ir ess Wes oS 2.4 0S FS bis Gate. Fo 0 Ua oo ORR 1950 — 100 
IIE Se Gce ea oo te nok ee cas} ab se Ss eee do 
PRIWMACCIEICTUNNO SMEOTICNE 55. 5 eis sc cee obs ke eevee ewe do 
thousand 


Nation's housing inventory, dwelling units’ 


Average annual requirement for new housing, dwelling units .do 


Annual expenditure, nonresidential construction® ............. million 1953 dollars 
Annual expenditure for maintenance and repair: 
Residential, including alterations and additions ............ million 1953 dollars 


PpenneENGN: = 2. on rat ek 


*Year-long average, adjusted for holidays and other time away from the job. 


do 





*Total output of all goods and services at 1953 prices. 


*Personal income less direct taxes. 


‘Includes fishery food products as well as those of agriculture. 
"Includes coal, petroleum, natural gas, and fuelwood. 

°All material other than foods, energy materials, and gold. 

*Farm as well as nonfarm, Occupied and unoccupied dwelling units. 
‘Census Bureau estimate of occupied dwelling units, with allowance of 8.0 percent unoccupied. 


According to the 1954 Census of 
Manufacturers, total sales of various 
process control instruments in that 
year reached $271 million; autopilot 
control systems, $378 million; time 
controllers, $25 million; control 
equipment, $259 million. 

Magnetic and transistor compo- 
nents are gaining headway, replac- 
ing tubes and relays. Automatic 
typewriters are being purchased for 
high-speed record keeping. Manu- 
facturers of power suppliers and of 
laboratory instruments should find 
a steadily expanding market in this 
field. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


Procurement of raw materials and 
fabricated parts, factory supplies 
and equipment is the first step in 
production and represents 45.4% of 
the manufacturing dollar. In more 
than a fourth of factories surveyed, 
purchases amounted to more than 
50% of the manufactured cost. 

But who buys the tremendous 
amount of materials, parts, supplies 
and equipment bought by the na- 
tion’s factories? There is consider- 
able disagreement on this subject. 

One reason for the disagreement 
is that the subject is so vast, the 
things bought are so varied, com- 
pany policies differ so much, that 
there is no single answer. An an- 
alysis of industrial purchasing by 
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*Excludes railroad and farm nonresidential construction. 








the R.O. Eastman Company showed 
that the number of persons involved 
in a purchase ranges from one to 
19. The average number of individ- 
uals who functioned in buying was 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in me- 
dium-sized companies, and 5.3 in 
large companies. This covers the to- 
tal transaction from the original 
need or requisition to the consum- 
mation of the purchase. 
Following is an analysis of the 
principal purchasing influences in 
manufacturing plants: 


= PURCHASING DEPARTMENT. Virtual- 
ly: all large manufacturing organi- 
zations operate through a central 
purchasing department. The pur- 
chasing department performs im- 
portant functions besides that of 
buying. It maintains inventory, for 
one thing. It controls volume, pre- 
vents duplication of orders, achieves 
lower prices by bulk buying. The 
ideal purchasing department helps 
to standardize purchases, to sim- 
plify specifications, and to develop 
sources of supply. 

The purchasing department se- 
lects the supplier, makes all vendor 
contacts and arranges broader con- 
ferences if these should be neces- 
sary, controls quantities purchased, 
maintains stockroom controls, ar- 
ranges the terms of the purchase. 

But the question still remains, 









Recent estimate Projections 


Year Amount 1975 2000 
1955 165.0 210.0 275.0 
1954 46.9 65.0 91.0 
1953 61.9 78.0 100.0 
1953 40.2 35.0 32.0 
1940-53 2.5 2.4 23 
1940-53 2.5 44 7.2 
1953 364.9 630.0 1,200.0 
. 1953 250.1 433.0 826.0 
1953 1,567.0 2,062.0 3,004.0 
1952 104.0 148.0 200.0 
1952 106.0 175.0 300.0 
1952 115.0 160.0 235.0 
1952 — 105.0 110.0 
1952 — 126.0 166.0 
1952 — 113.5 127.5 
1954 * 50,897.0 70,200.0 98,280.0 
— — 2,200.0 2,400.0 
1954 21,300.0 35,000.0 60,000.0 
1953 6,600.0 9,300.0 13,000.0 
1953 6,600.0 11,200.0 19,200.0 
















“How much does the purchasing de- 
partment purchase?” 

According to Purchasing, “the 
most important single buying force 
in selling the industrial market is 
the purchasing agent.” 

According to other sources, this 
is true only in certain cases and 
certain companies, and the pur- 
chasing agent is merely the head of 
a department which does_ the 
mechanics of purchasing products 
specified by some one else. The 
function of purchasing is discussed 
in more detail later in this section. 


= PLANT ENGINEER. The plant engi- 
neer is a functional name given to 
a large percentage of men who are 
responsible for operating and main- 
taining engineered plant services. 
He may also be called superinten- 
dent, works manager, chief engineer 
and so on. Regardless of title, his 
job may include plant maintenance, 
production, power supply, distribu- 
tion and utilization, heating, air 
conditioning, lighting, safety, water 
and _ liquids, employe facilities, 
materials handling and construction. 

The plant engineer thus is essen- 
tially responsible for the operation 
of the plant and is responsible for 
buying the important supplies 
needed to keep the plant running. 
But this function does not include 
the purchase of the raw materials 
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processed, the machines for proc- 
essing them, components, packaging 
materials and the like. If production 
machinery is bought, the plant engi- 
neer will be responsible for the 
engineering required for its instal- 
lation but not for the production 
machinery itself. 

On the other hand, in many plants 
the purchasing department makes 
the routine purchases of plant 
maintenance equipment and sup- 
plies rather than the plant engineer. 
This occurs generally where the 
plant engineering department has 
already set up the necessary stand- 
ards for such supplies. 


m PLANT OPERATING GROUP. An ex- 
tension of the market offered by 
the plant engineer is that offered 
by what one publication calls the 
“plant operating group.” A total of 
37 basic plant operating functions 
assigned to this group include plant 
operation, upkeep and _ inspection 
and the other duties ordinarily as- 
signed to the plant engineer, but in 
addition, such functions as budget- 
ing and cost control; inventory 
control; methods engineering; pro- 
duction; quality control; personnel 
management; industrial relations; 
training, testing, and employe re- 
lations of all kinds. One survey in- 
dicates that the plant operating 
group is first in initiating purchases 
in 59% of the cases and first in 
final selection of vendor in 52.6% 
of the cases. 


= INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. A distribution 
pattern in the safety industry is be- 
ginning to emerge, with some dis- 
tributors handling 100% safety 
equipment; some safety and fire 
equipment together. In other cases 
mill supply houses have established 
safety departments. 

Typical distributors sell items for 
face and eye protection, such as 
lenses, spectacles, goggles, face 
shields, helmets, and the like; pro- 
tective apparel such as aprons, hard 
hats, safety gloves, etc.; health aids 
such as first-aid kits and supplies, 
salt tablets, hand soaps, respirators, 
breathing equipment; fire protec- 
tion equipment and miscellaneous 
equipment. 

Nearly three-fourths of safety 
men have housekeeping and sani- 
tation responsibilities. More than 
90% of full-time safety men have 
buying authority. 


" OTHER PURCHASING INFLUENCES. 
The administrative group directs 
overall company policy and certain- 
ly enters the purchasing picture in 
many cases, especially where capital 
expenditures are to be made. The 





If You’re Selling 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


If All Industry Is 
YOUR MARKET 


You Need These Facts About 
wel | ELECTRIFIED INDUSTRY 


Electrified Industry is concerned exclusively 
with the electrical side of industry. More 
particularly, it devotes itself 100% to pictur- 
ing the productivity improvements possible 
with modern electrical equipment. It has noth- 
ing to do with the non-productive side of in- 
dustry—the supplies, services, structures, 
departments which make up 90% of the edi- 
torial and advertising pages of the typical hori- 
zontal business papers. This Life-like picture 
magazine presents successful case histories of 
installations like these: 

AIR CONDITIONING MATERIALS HANDLING 


Process Electric Trucks 
Conveyor Systems 

LIGHTING 
Incandescent 
Fluorescent 
Mercury Vapor 


comfort 
Refrigeration 
AUTOMATION 


ELECTRIC HEAT 
duction 

Dielectric MOTORS & CONTROLS 

Resistance Heavy Duty and Special 

Heat Treating ‘Applications 

Melting ee 

Radiant Wound R 





pace Unitized ‘Motor Control 
ELECTRONICS Starters, Relays 
Rectifiers POWER DISTRIBUTION 
Contre! Switchgear 

X-Ray Circuit Breakers 

Television Fused Disconnects 

Motor Control Cable, Conduit 

Communications Unit Substations 
INSTRUMENTATION a 

Quality Control ane 

Temperature and WELDING 

Pressure Control Arc 
Process Control Resistance 


pest agg INDUSTRY publishes in part- 
nership with the Electric Utility Companies. 
The tilities employ some 1 Industrial 
Sales Engineers to serve the industrial areas 
of the country. Their job is to see that their 
industrial customers make the best use of the 
electrical equipment listed above. In most 
instances the Utility Industrial Engineer is on 
a first name basis with the various industrials 
he serves. Through this continuing contact 
he knows which men in the plants have the 
authority to purchase or specify major elec- 
trical equipment. These are the individuals 
to whom ELECTRIFIED INDUSTRY is sent at 
a cost of $2.80 per subscription. 


ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION BY TITLES 


Company Officials: President, 
Vice-Pres., Secy., Treas., etc 13,510 31.5% 
Operating Management: Man- 
ager, Plant Mgr., 
Superintendent, 
Engineering Personnel: 
Plant, or Electrical 
Engineer 6,304 14.7% 
Operating Personnel: Chief 
Electrician, Maint. 
Supt., Electrical Supt. 2,493 5.9% 


12,216 28.1% 


ELECTRIFIED 
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Untitled or Misc. Titles 
Architects, Consult. Engineers 448 
Utility Power Sales Engineers 1,954 


42,901 100.00 


Circulation of ELECTRIFIED INDUSTRY is na- 
tional and horizontally covers all indus 
The following is a breakdown by U. S. Stan 

ard Industrial Classification: 


No. of 
$.1.C. Industry Plants Percent 
Munitions 36 
Food 


4688 
Tobacco 37 
Textiles—Mill Products 1739 
Clothing & Fabricated 
Textiles 479 
Lumber & Wood- 

1644 


814 
Paper & Paper Products 1221 
Printing & Publishing 887 
Chemicals 


Petroleum & Coal 

Products 406 
Rubber 367 
Leather & Shoes 441 
Stone, Clay, Glass 1774 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal 

Products 

Machinery 

Electrical Manufacturing 
Transportation Equipment 
Professional & Scientific 

Equip. 

Miscellaneous Manu- 

facturing 

Metal Mining 

Coal Mining” (Anthr. & 
Bitum.) 

Quarrying 

Railroads 

Misc. Transport & 

Communic. 

Trade & Services 

Education & Govern- 

ment 849 


36,982 


The Mills Shepard Research Organization will 
do advertising and editorial readership stud- 
ies of 6 issues of CTRIFIED INDUSTRY 
this year. A schedule of the issues to be 
studied and complete reports of the results 
are available to advertisers. 
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Electrified Industry offers you the attention 
of the men who buy electrical equipment in 
every industrial classification—pius the 
sponsorship of the electric utility companies 
and their 2,000 industrial engineers who are 
selling industry the same ideas you are. The 
combination can’t be duplicated in any other 
magazine, or group of magazines. 


INDUSTRY 


a MARTIN Publication 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y 
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National Income by Major Industrial Divisions, 1953-56 
[Billions of dollars] 


Item 
All industries, total 


1954 
298.3 


1955 1956 





Agriculture, forestry and fisheries 
Mining 


324.0 342.4 
16.0 16.1 


6.1 





Contract construction 


18.5 





Manufacturing 


106.6 





Wholesale and retail trade 





Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Transportation 


$7.5 
30. 
17.0 





Communications and public utilities 
Services 


12.4 
35.0 





Government and government enterprises 
Rest of the world 


39.8 
2.4 





sales group develops and directs 
sales and marketing polices and has 
a large hand in packaging and so 
on. The power group (included in 
the job of plant engineer in many 
cases) deals with power generation, 
distribution and maintenance. The 
design group is involved in product 
design, development, research and 
planning. The technical group, in- 
cluding consulting engineers, is im- 
portant in research, development 
and new product investigation. 


= CONCENTRATION OF BUYING POWER. 
One thing on which everybody is 
agreed is that purchasing power is 
concentrated. It is estimated that 
18% of the total plants in the coun- 
try are responsible for 86% of the 
business. The 25,000-odd plants with 
over 100 employes do 75% of the 
business. The other 238,000 or so 
do only 25% of the business. 


The Purchasing Function 


In the “ideal” manufacturing set- 
up, it is said that production is in 
charge of a manufacturing chief; 
selling in the hands of a sales man- 
ager, and purchasing the responsi- 
bility of the purchasing agent. It is 
a question how frequently this pat- 
tern is repeated in the manufac- 
turing industries. 

The growth of the purchasing 
agent in responsibility and authority 
is one facet of the growth of in- 
dustry in size. The growth of cen- 
tralized purchasing parallels the in- 
creasing concentration of industrial 
strength among the larger manu- 
facturing, units. 

Regardless of where ultimate 
buying authority may lie, it is gen- 
erally conceded that purchasing for 
most plants with 100 or more em- 
ployes is through a_ centralized 
purchasing department, either in 
the plant itself, or at headquarters 
in the case of a multi-plant organi- 
zation. 

The number of industrial pur- 
chasing departments has been es- 
tablished at between 10,000 and 
10,500. Most industrial purchasing 
departments have but one individ- 
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1.5 1.8 2.0 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


ual with buying authority — the 
purchasing agent himself. The Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents surveyed its membership to 
find the following number of de- 
partments had these individuals 
with buying authority: 
60% of departments 

35% of departments ... 

5% of departments 

The association found that 37% 
of purchasing agents are responsi- 
ble directly to the president of the 
company; 25% to the general man- 
ager, and in only 11% of cases does 
purchasing come under the juris- 
diction of operating or financial de- 
partments. 

Very often the purchasing depart- 
ment is the manufacturing organi- 
zation’s central point for receiving 
information on new products and 
methods and for disseminating that 
information to the using depart- 
ment. The purchasing department 


5 or more 


suggests new equipment, new mate- 
rials, new methods to production, 
engineering, and other using de- 
partments under one type of setup. 


Management generally requires 
the purchasing department to main- 
tain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual proce- 
dure is to develop a list of approved 
sources of each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to 
eight suppliers capable of supplying 
a product satisfactory for the com- 
pany’s use and meeting its specifi- 
cations. The selection of a source 
of supply for each order is made 
in the purchasing department from 
this list. If competitive bids are 
sought, these are the companies to 
whom invitations to bid are sent. 


Allied functions which often come 
under purchasing department juris- 
diction are: 


Expeditin 
Surplus + rome 
Inventory control 
Material control 
Subcontracting 

Stockroom operation 
Traffic 
Inspection 























It is common practice to obtain 
the assent of operating departments 
as to the acceptability of a product 
before adding the supplier’s name 
to the “approved list” of sources. 
Once this has been done, the de- 
cision as to selection of a supplier 
for a particular order is the re- 


Plans for Capital Spending 


(millions of dollars) 


1956 
Actual* 


$12,787 
a 4 


1957 
Planned 
All Manufacturing ................ $14,542 
Petroleum aaeere - 6,166 
Mining Sa 
Railroads _ 
Other Transportation 
& Communications ... 
Electric & Gas Utilitie 
Commercial 
All Business? . 





1956-1957 Preliminary Plans 
Percent 8 1959 1960 


hange 
+14% $11,057 $10,601 
+11 6,276 6,081 
+7 
+11 


+27 
5g 


"299 
1,152 
5,950 
5,113 


6,317 
34,767 


353 
1,129 


x 40,979 ; 3 39 35,91 
*U.S. Department of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission, McGraw-Hill Department 


of Economics. 


1Gas Utilities based on survey by American Gas Association, for 1957-60. 


2Petroleum refining, 
once in the total. 


included under both manufacturing and petroleum industry, counted only 


The Growth of Research and Development Expenditures 


(millions of dollars) 


Primary Metals 





Machinery 





Electrical Equipment 





Aircraft and Parts 





Fabricated Metal Products & Ordnance 
Professional & Scientific Instruments .... 





Chemicals & Allied Products 
Paper & Allied Products 





Rubber Products 








Stone, Clay & Glass 
Petroleum Products 





Food & Kindred Products 





Textile Mill Products & Apparel 
Other Manufacturing? 


8 36.5 
1,071.2 1,156.9 





Total 


“5,786.1 6,971.7 __ 





1Includes autos, tobacco, 
transportation equipment 


industries. 


lumber and wood 
other than aircraft an 


Source: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


. 
roducts, 
autos, 


furniture, printing and publishing 
and miscellaneous manufacturing 


Department of Economics. 
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sponsibility and prerogative of the 
purchasing department. 

Sources: Appliance Manufactur- 
er; Automation; Consolidated Press, 
Ltd; Control Engineering; Factory 
Management & Maintenance; In- 
dustrial Maintenance & Plant Oper- 
ation; Lubrication Engineering; 
Modern Sanitation; Occupational 
Hazards; The Plant; Plant Engi- 
neering; Purchasing; McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics; Council 
for Technological Advancement; 
Federal Trade Commission; Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission; 
Survey of Current Business; U. S. 
Bureau of the Census; U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Appliance Manufacturer: 

AS-1. Market and Media File for Appli- 
ance Manufacturer. Booklet follows 
NIAA outline in presenting marketing 
information, buying influences, circula- 
tion history and policies, analyzing read- 
ership and editorial content. 

AS-2. A Supplement to Appliance Manu- 
facturer’s Audience Study. Report on 
survey of publication’s list of readers 
in 1954. Interprets interests, activities, 
responsibility and reading habits of audi- 
ence by functional levels, functional ac- 
tivities and interest in components and 
materials. The complete analysis. “Blue- 


print of Appliance Manufacturers Audi- 

ence,’ is available for inspection. The 

summary will be sent on request. 
Canadian Industrial Equipment News: 


AS-3. Market Data Sheets. Show Canadian 
manufacturing establishments by size, 
number of employes, value of shipments; 
estimated 1957 expenditures of plant and 
machinery, by provinces and by type of 
industry. 

AS-4, NIAA Report on Canadian Indus- 
trial Equipment News. Follows NIAA 
outline to give information on history 
of publication, market served, and edi- 
torial, circulation and advertising data. 

Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory: 

AS-5. Market & Media File. 4-page bro- 
chure gives circulation breakdown by 
1 pea industry, rates and other 

ata. 

AS-6. Directory Survey of Telephone In- 
quiries. 4-page folder gives results of 
survey to determine what proportion of 
inquiries placed through the directory 
are made over the telephone. 

AS-7. Directory Inquiry Survey. 4-page 
folder gives results of survey to deter- 
mine proportion of inquiries produced 
by the directory resulting in actual or- 
ders. 

Factory Management & Maintenance: 

AS-8. Facts About Factory Management 
and Maintenance. 30-page report follows 
NIAA outline. Gives data on history of 
publication, market served, editorial, cir- 
culation and advertising policies and 
programs. 

AS-9. Who in the Plant? Study of over 
900 cases to indicate who gets into 
buying, and to what extent. 
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AS-10. A Survey of Maintenance -Painting 
Material. 

AS-11. Valves, Their Uses, How They Are 
Bought. 

AS-12. Survey of Insulation and Insulating 
Practices. 

AS-13. Forgings and Castings Survey. 

AS-14. Machine Tool Survey. 

AS-15. Cutting Tool Survey. 

AS-16. Fire Extinguisher Survey. 

AS-17. Plastics and Synthetics in Industry. 

AS-18. Washroom Practices. 

AS-19. Motor and Insulation Survey. 

AS-20. Packaging & Shipping Survey. 

AS-21. Shipping Containers Survey. 

AS-22. Electric Motor Survey. 

AS-23. Packaging Containers Survey. 


Industrial Equipment News: 

AS-24. Media Data Reference File. Con- 
tains a dated index to contents and 26 
pieces of information on circulation, edi- 
torial service, advertising, background 
and marketing. 

AS-25. Your Markets Are Changing... 
20-page booklet to stress importance of 
telling product story to new markets as 
well as existing markets. 


Instrument & Apparatus News: 

AS-26. Data File. 4-page folder gives his- 
tory of publication, market served, cir- 
culation and rate history, editorial and 
advertising policies, etc. 


instruments & Automation: 

AS-27. Data File. 4-page folder gives his- 
tory and background of publication, 
market served, circulation data, editorial 
and advertising policies. 





And the Chicagoland industrial area is truly the “biggest pud- 
dle.” For the second’ successive year, a new annual record for 
industrial expansion has been achieved in the Metropolitan 
Area of Chicago. In 1956, investments in new plants plus ex- 
pansions and purchases of land for industrial purposes totaled 
$562,479,000. When added to 1955’s record of $554,967,000, 


Yes, COMMERCE MAGAZINE’S concentrated readership among Chicago’s cor- 
porate and management executives makes it the leading local business men’s 


publication. 


1298 Owners and Partners, 126 Board Chairmen, 3026 Presidents and 1204 Vice 
Presidents make up half of the paid circulation. The balance consists of operating 
management men such as general managers, sales managers, traffic managers, etc. 
The total of 10702 paid (ABC audited December 1956) is the proverbial “rifle 
shot” aimed at the heart of the industrial executive market in the Chicagoland area. 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE 
1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


FRanklin 2-7700 


the two year total of $1,117,446,000 almost equals the Chicago 
Area’s entire World War II expansion of $1,170,000,000. 


If your sales program needs expanding to keep pace, you will 
want to direct more of your advertising and sales promotional 
effort to Chicago’s industrial executives. Regular COMMERCE 
representation will do it — and it’s economical too. 


C’mon in . . the water’s fine! 


Published by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry since 1904 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.: 

AS-28. The Pulsebeat of Industry. Annual 
digest of current trends, with discussion 
of outlook and sales potential in a num- 
ber of industrial fields. 


AS-29. Determining Market Potential. 
Booklet by John C. Spurr, director of 
research, discussing how surveys are 
made, their importance in determining 
sales potential, value and place of re- 
search in the over-all selling picture. 


AS-30. Key Figures a Check List. 
Pocket-size book figures and charts for 
quick reference. 13 major indices are 
shown in graph form. 

AS-31. Business’ Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment — 1956-59. Annual re- 
port on capital goods spending plans by 
specific field. Shows actual expenditures 
as well as planned expenditures for fu- 
ture years. Gives general market infor- 
mation. Describes depreciation policies 
within industry. 

Mill & Factory:.. 

AS-32. Product Use & Reader Buying In- 
fluence Study. Enlarged study by inde- 
pendent research organization covers 232 
industrial products, based on survey of 
over 16,000 plants. Also describes buy- 
ing authority in relation to readership of 
publication. 

AS-33. Mill & Factory Market and Media 
File. 24-page file booklet gives data on 
rates, circulation, editorial policies and 
other subjects covered by NIAA outline. 

AS-34. Industrial Market Analysis. 44-page 
study gives complete details of U. S. 
industrial market, including percentage 
of gain in manufacturing employment, 
regional distribution, number of large 
plants, major industrial trading areas 
in U. S., industry breakdown by state, 
etc. 

AS-35. Industrial Marketing Map. New 
22x35-inch wall map in four colors 
shows distribution of industry through- 
out the United States. Gives specific data 
on plants and personnel in 273 major 
industrial counties. 


Occupational Hazards: 


AS-36. The Market for Floor Cleaning 
Machines. A study of the many different 
job functions of the men responsible for 
the safety and cleanliness of plant floors 
in all major industrial classification. 

AS-37. The Market for Safety Equipment 
and Fire Extinguishers. An analysis of 
average plant expenditures for head and 
eye protection, protective clothing, safety 
shoes and fire extinguishers. Also a study 
of the forces that activate these safety 
programs. 

AS-38. Market Analysis. 12-page analysis 
of the people who make up the market 
for safety and fire protection equipment 
and accessories. This analysis shows 
who they are, what they do, where they 
work and what they buy. This study 
includes a description of the markets 
for safety and fire protection equipment 
and accessories. 

AS-39. The Plant Safety Man. 

AS-40. The Safety Equipment Distributor. 

AS-41. Market & Media File. (NIAA out- 
line.) 

Purchasing Magazine: 

AS-42. Market and Media File (NIAA 
Outline.) 

AS-43. Advertisers in Purchasing Maga- 
zine. 

AS-44. Why Coverage of Purchasing Exec- 
utives Is So Important to Every Indus- 
trial Advertiser. 
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Western Industry: 

AS-45. Digest of Western Industrial 
Growth. Study of percentage of new 
plants in the West, growth by plant 
sizes, geographic shifts by industry and 
percentage of change by plant size. 

Industrial Maintenance: 

AS-46. Market and Media File. Based on 
NIAA outline. 

industrial Maintenance & 

Plant Operation: 

AS-47. Market and Media File. Following 
NIAA standards, this folder gives indus- 
triai classifications of 42,000 plants in 
the manufacturing field, discusses ex- 
penditures for plant maintenance and 
operating equipment and gives occupa- 
tional functions of readers. 

AS-48. The Way to Reach 75,000 Plant 
Operating Readers. NIAA report defines 
the $15 billion plant operating and 
maintenance market and breaks down 
readership by title, function, industry 


and geographic area. 

AS-49. Buying Influence Survey. Con- 
ducted in the plant maintenance and en- 
gineering group, by Kemp Research Or- 
ganization. 

AS-50. Distribution and Readership Sur- 
vey. Patterns of the readers involved in 
the publication’s 71,000 circulation. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Institute of Management, . 125 
E. 38th Street, New York 16. 

American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36. 

Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 1200 18th St., N.W., Washington 
Ss & i a 

National Association of Corrosion Engi- 
neers, 1061 M & M Building, Houston 2, 
Texas. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 E. 48th St., New York 17. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





Advanced Management, 74 Sth Ave., New 
York 11. Published by Sore for Advance- 
ment of cogent. Est. Subscription, 
$8. Trim size, 81/2x11)/ ey page, 7x10; 
cols., 2). Published Yst. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 11,864; gross, 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y, 

$ $18665 “ 
130. 60 


12,042. 


160.00 
Color, $96; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. Published by Dartnell Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1930. Editor, J. C. Aspley. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 13,216; gross, 15,077. Business 
firms and execs., 12,109; oppor, 932. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Vz Page 
1 $400.00 “ki8 00 $160.00 

6 375.00 00 150.00 
a8 00 140.00 


12 350.00 
Color, $100; bleed, $50. 


American Engineer. 2029 K St., Washington 
6, D. C. Published by National Society of 
Professional Engineers. Est. 1935. Editor: Ke 
neth E. Trombley. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency Bedwas 15-2. 

Circulation, gross, 42,305. cng yoo 
engineers, 35,341; engineers in training, 3,662; 
others, 2,015. ae 


Times 1 Page 2%;Page '/2 Page 
t _ 0 $320. ao $260) 4 
12 410. 60 300. 00 280. 00 
4A colors, $150; bleed, $40. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 211 








y, 
$166 0 4 
160. 00 





American Industry, 198 Brosdwor, New York 
38. Published by offset by Publications For 
annie, Est. 1946. Editor: J. S. Panes. Type 
page, 1014x151; 3.and 5 cols. Published Sth. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 25,000; gross, 25,611. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page nat ba 


x10) 
} $ 4 re se Pn 


12 30 20 38, 0 160. ‘OO 
Sold in combination with Industrial Purchas- 
ing Agent 


i G&D 


Appliance Manufacturer, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6. Published by Watson Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: Victor C. Petchul. 
Trim size, 934x1234. Type page. B5/xllly; 2 
and 4 cols. Standard unit, 7x10. Publis ed 
ig Forms close lst prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 15,316; gross, 16,948. Adminis- 
trative and financial execs., 2,767; produc- 
tion execs., 7,182; design and engineering. 
Le: purchasing, 1,018; dist., 2,512; others, 
45. 





Times 1 Page Pa t'/, Page 

i sao | 7 o 4150.00 
6 400.00 230.0) 

12 385.00 210. 00 130. 0 

18 pages, $375; 24 pages, $360. Discount of 
10% on 3-year contracts for 12 pages per 
year for three consecutive years. 
*Equivalent to 2/3 page in 7x10 publication; 
tEquivalent to 1/3; page in 7x10 a 
4A colors, $75; bleed, available in full poe 
and vertical half-page units only, $35 for 
black or one colors; $50 for black and one 
extra color. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 371. 





ASTM Bulletin, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3. 
Published by American Society for Testing 
Materials. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2.75. Trim 
size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2. 
Published monthly except March, June, Aug., 
ov. Agency discounts, 15- Circulation, 
sworn, 12,589; gross, 13,424. Paid, 11,379. 
fee 2, P. Vp P 
imes ‘ag age 
1 $220.00 $120. 00 $130.00 “$0088 
: — 00 167. = 123.00 
0.00 145.0 


107.50 88.00 
Color, $90; gor) $27. 0. 





Aut tive Industries. 
See Automotive Industry or Metalworking. 
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Better Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 1. Published by Trade Press Pub. Co. 
Managing editor: Harry A. a Type pase. 
7x10; 3 and 3 cols. Published 20th prec. Forms 
close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 57,702: gross, 59,722. Commer- 
cial bldgs., 11,291; industrial plants, 19,195; 
institutions, 22,968; distributors’ salesmen, 
4,236. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $650.00 
3 600.00 
550.00 
Red, $125; bleed, 


Wy Page 
$350 4 





Blue Book of Southern Progress and Southern 
Industrial Directory. Conway Bldg., North At- 
lanta 19, Ga. Published by Conway Pubs. 
Est. 1882. Editor: H. M. Conway, Jr. Trim size, 
81/44xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 25. Pu 
lished April. Forms close Mar. 15. Agency 
discounts 15-2. 
Circulation same as Manufacturers Record. 
Rates—l page, wa 4%, page, $248; '/% 
page, $190; }/ page, $ 
Pee si00 placed 18%. 
Sold. in’ combination ‘with Manufacturers 
Record. 





Business Week. 330 ba 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Et. 
1929. Editor: Elliott V. Bell. Subscription, $6. 
Type page, 7x10;\ 3 ‘cols, 2!. Brie ced 





Son- 
en- 
Or- 


Sur- 
1 in 


125 
515 


nsti- 


gton 


ngi- 
4 


rers, 





hern 
At- 
ubs. 
size, 
>u 
oncy 
ord. 


Ya 


rers 


York 
Est. 


hed 


Saturday. Forms close 23 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15- Fyn Circulation, i. 10. Rat Powe 
fot fot 
&, ort $000. 090. s{° 095. 

1,985.00 1,040.00 

3 B0. OO 1! ‘935.00 1,015.00 

2525.00 1,830.00 960.00 

4A colors, sliding scale; bleed, 15%. 








N. LaSalle St., Chi- 

_ 2. Pubieeed by Chivage Ass'n. of Com- 

merce and Industry. Editor: Alan Sturdy. Est. 
1905. Sub., $3.50. Trim size, 81/xll%%. Type 

page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published ist Forms 

close 15th. Agenc <n 15-2. 
Sirculates. 10, Rates— 


1P 2 1 1 
 & $260.00 tn 5.00 hess Mise 05.00 


12 400. 00 140. vy iis. 00 is, 00 
Standard red, $50; others, $60; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 379. 


Compressed Air Ma waee, 942 Memorial 
age f ‘Philipsburg, N J. Est. 1896. Editor: 

ivia tim size, 8!/4x1ll!/,. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 31.774; gross, 36,295. Mining 
and quarrying, 4,649; mfg., 9,393; oil produc- 
tion and refining, 2,474; primary metal in- 
dustries, 2,510; construction, 3,919; railroads, 
1,519; utilities, 2,722; stone, clay and glass 
roducts, 1,208; engineering, Ps govt., 
901; wholesalers, 1,427; Po a 899: 
others, L S18. Rates? hy P YP 
Times lage age age age 

1 $385.00. $310.00 $230.00 ‘$195.00 

6 365.00 a 00 210.00 178, Po 

12 340.00 270.00 190.00 155.0 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 15%. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing a formerly 
Plant Purchasing Directory, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Industrial Direc- 
—_, pe Est. 1940. Editor: Frank Rice. Trim 
size, 1lxl2. Type pa e, 10xll; 4 cols., 21/2. 
Published April and Oct. Forms close Jan. 1 
and vat A gency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation 195 editions combined, 25,750, 
non-duplicatin gross, 26,074. Rates any 2 
consecutive e Ations—I inch (21/2'' wide) $150. 
Each additional inch up to 11] inches, $40 per 
inch. Over 11 inches, $30 per inch. 10% Ld 
count for 3-year contract. 

For additional data see page 369. 


Directory of Michigan Manufacturers, 8543 
Puritan Ave., Detroit “38. Published by Manu- 
facturer Pub. Co. Editor: E. E. Hayes. Price, 
$22. Trim size, jaa" ib page, 7}/:x10. 
Next edition all 1958. ency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—1 , $490; 12 page, $285; 14 
page, $166, ieee 3 eekies: 20." 

















ge of New ners Manufacturers, 20 
Kilby St., Boston 9, Mass. Published by 
George D. Hall Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, 

ype page, 61/2x91/,. Published August. 
Forms close May 1. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
_ page, $200; 1% page, $110; 14 page, 


© 


Dun’s Review & Modern Indust 99 Church 
St., New York 8. Published b ny, See 
street Publications Corp. Est. Yeo3. Editor: 
Sullivan. Subscription, $5. Type page, ti 
10. 3 cols., 21/4. Published 10th. Foune close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, kt 738; orate 129,164. Rates— 


Ti Ya P 
a ‘St "heao 6 Ruro bo 
450.00 


e 1,325.00 
. $8 OO 425.00 
an sices, $200, bleed, 15%. 








Blectrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
ight E 6. a by B. J. Martin & Co. Est. 
Editor: W. A. Vinnedge. Trim size, 934x 
rae page, A aatiie 2 cols., 41/4. Pub- 
et ha h prec. Forms close 12th same ied 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 40,932; gross, 44,175. Industrial 
i ae 39,529; electric power companies, 
ti te 980. Rat ae p P fy P 
imes fer age a ‘a 

1 72.00 $448 bo 33 8.00 $22 4-0 

6 ah 00 

12 600.00 rs 00 300. 00 200. 00 
4A on. $75; bleed, $40. 

For additional data see page 377. 


OPA 


Bavinment & Materials Reporter, 617A S. 
Brand Blvd., Glendale 4, Ca 7 Yee b 
Seryice Pubs. Est. wee ditor: 430 P Es 
eigan Vv. unit, page, 31/4x4%y. Pu 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. ears dis- 

counts, 
Circulation, 15,623; gross, 16,551. Corporate 
officials, 4,965; purchasing, 1,527; engineers, 
972; plant operating —_—e 4,692; others, 
852. Rates—per 1/9 pa 
Times 1/9 fae 99/9 Page “e ree 
1 $ 76.00 $143. 4 Sf © 
6 69.00 132.00 230.00 
12 65.00 121.00 212.00 


@ @ 


agp ement and Maintenance, 330 
aon 7 a York 36. Published by Mc- 
-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1891. Editor: 
Mattnew ts pln . For plant operating 
officials in all manufacturing industries. Sub- 
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ocr tion, $4. Trim size, 814x111. ge, 

3 cols., 2x. Published Ist PBS orms 
jn lst prec. month for copy, Sth prec. for 
plates. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 64,966; gross, 68,052. Com; mpany 
subs., 6,058; plant operating men, 32,96 
ficers, 8,376; engineers and technicians, 9, 139; 
consulting engineers, research, 1,252; others, 
73 


Rates per page—l page, $984; 4 pages, 
$960; 3, Pas pages, sis 8 pages, $930; 12 pages, 


$890; pages 
4A colons, 100; Sheed: $90. 
NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 358-9. 


Forbes, 70 5th Ave., New York 11. Published 
by Forbes, Inc. Est. 1917. Editor: M. S. 
Forbes. Subscription, $6. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21/4. Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 
two weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 216,376. Rates— 











THE MARKET 


REMEMBER 


Products. 


industry. 


EAST COAST: 

Richard Weston 

6 East 39th Street 
New York, New York 
MUrray Hill 5-9450 





QUALITY CONTROL DOESN'T STOP 
| UNTIL YOUR 
CUSTOMER'S CUSTOMER IS SATISFIED! 


Over A Billion Dollars A Year In: 
Basic Materials and Sub-Assemblies 
Inspection and Testing Equipment 
Production Controls and Instrumentation 
Special Machinery and Tooling 
Packaging Materials and Methods 


Quality Control Departments Are Responsible 
for Manufacturing Excellence and Need Your 


The use of Industrial Quality Control in your Advertising and 
Sales Program will enable you to reach over 10,000 members of 
the American Society for Quality Control in every conceivable 


For Further Details Write or Call: 


W. P. Youngclaus, Jr. — Administrative Secretary 
American Society for Quality Control 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
BRoadway 2-3347 


WEST COAST: 

James E. Munford Co. 
517 North Avenue 64 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 
CLinton 5-1547 
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...144-Page Market 
Survey! Gratis to 
executives of 
manufacturing 
firms ...a 
comprehensive 
guide to the 
industrial South... 
including names 
and addresses of 
all major 
manufacturing 
plants... 


Plus outline of new 
13-point plan for 
selling the South. 
Address request on 
your letterhead to: 


Pee cceencces 


eeseoeonese? eeee 


manufacturers _», 
record 


e,° 

. 
Guy H. Tucker, IM 
Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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Times 1 Page nt Page 
1 310. $1,620.00 
12 79.00 1,458.00 
24 1,963.00 1,377.00 
Color, $400; bleed, 15%. 





Fortune, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Published by Time Inc. Est. 1930. Managin rd 
Editor: Medley Donovan. Subscription, 
Type page, 87x11; 4 cols., 27s. Published tot 
Tuesday of month Preceding issue month. 
Forms close 26th 2nd prec. mo. ane dis- 
counts, 15-2. como 287.186. Rates— 


aa $3, $9000 sboiots s{‘o3s00 
995.00 


6 
12 3 ‘318. 0 1! ‘B28, 00 940.00 
Color rates on request; bleed, 15%. 


The Found: 
See Metal Producing and Working Indus- 
tries. 


Greater New York Industrial Directory. 401 
Broadway, New York 13. Published b reat- 
er New York Industrial Directory, Inc. Est. 
1952. Subscription, $44.50. Trim og Bs x1 1Y/o. 
Type page, 61/:x91/,; 4 cols., 2". ublished 
every odd year, next issue, a5 Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,000. Rates— 
1 page, $350; 1/2 page, $200; 14 page, $125. 


Industrial Bulletin, 450 E. Ohio Street, Chi- 
ae 1]. Est. 1942. Editor: Irene Gilbert. Type 

7x1G; 2 ~~ 3 cols. Published th. 

come close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, sworn, 100,112; gross, 103,412. Rates 


Times 1 $700 60 "$500 8 ¥ 20 to 
800. iy 430.00 340. 00 
4A iki $100. 














Industrial Consultant, 416 hc St., Phil- 
adelphia 6. Published by Shopper Pubs. Est. 
1952. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Psished 
25th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
ee -2. nen 2h P Yp P vy P 

‘imes ‘a age fot 

i 0000 $210.00 $17 0.t0 $s. 

6 13. 00 778. 10 

12 220.00 161.20 124 OO 33.90 
Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Industrial Development, Conwa 
Atlanta 19, Ga. Published by Conway Pub. 
Co. Est. 1954. Editor: H. M. Conway, Jr. 
Trim size, 8!4xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%;. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,553; gross, 12,296. Presidents 
& vice presidents, 7,947; other company of- 
ficers, gen’‘l ree piers. heads, engineers, 
Times 


1,311; net. 1 oP — yy P hy P 
age ge age 
; $300.00 $2060 00 his. 00 $1533 3.00 
00 6. 00 164 ‘DO ii ig: 0 

4n ibid #100, bleed, 15%. 


7th or 13th insertion in Site 
book issue. 


G&D» 


Industrial popes News, 461 8th Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. 
9 Pg Editor: W. E. Irish. Trim size, 1]!/x 
spe page, 10!/.x15. Published Ist. Forms 
oe t prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 66,878; gross, 74,517. Admin- 
istrative officials 9,763: production and _ plant 
operating officials, 22,599; engineers, 26,216; 
purchasing, 5,447; govt., 1,870; others, 1,185. 
Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page (31/,x434) 
: $175.00 


12 

While ninth-page units are standard in IEN 
combined multiple units, up to 2/9 or several 
separate ninth-page units may be used in 
any issue. They will be billed at the rate 
earned on the above scale. 

Uses sag sales oe nigeogeen outline. 

For additional data see page 365 





Bldg., No. 


Selection Hand- 








Industrial Maintenance and Plant Operation, 
3623 Filbert St., Philadelphia 1. Published ad 
Maintenance Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Editor: 
Wasserbly. Adv. unit, 1/9 page, 31/4x43,4. tub. 
lished Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 71,490; gross, 75,187. Genl. and 
administrative, 9,360; engineering. plant oper- 
ation and production, 38,254; maintenance, 
14,444; purchasing, 8,882; others, 446. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9Page 4/9Page 1 Page 


1 $195.00 $390.00 $770.00 §$1,5 
6 190.00 375. 4 740.00 

12 185.00 365.00 725.00 E 
(Multiple units up to full page accepted) 
4A colors, $110. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see page 367. 





Industrial News, 373 N. Western Ave., Los 

Angeles 4. Published by Trade Publishers Inc. 

Est. 1948. Editor: Tom McCusker. Type ge, 

1014x16; 5 cols., 1-11/12. Los Angeles edition, 

published Monday; Pacific-Mountain States 

monthly. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Los Angeles) 

9.906. Mfg., 8,100; others, 

Mountain “Genes, 5.351; gross, 

4,605; others, 759. Rates—One e dition— 

Times 1-9 In. 10-. “yt In. 40-79 In. 
1 $4.90 0 
12 4.60 4. 4 

26 4.50 4.20 

4.25 4.00 
Sold in combination. 
Color, 





Industrial Quality Control, 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Published by Ameri- 
can ‘Society for Quality Control, Inc. Est. 
ig, Olax. Foster. Subscri ey no 
tim size, 814xll14. Type page 7x an 
3 cols. Published mon’ nthly. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 1 -2. 

Circulation, sworn, 10,973; gross, 11,368. 


1 Page %;Page Page ‘1/3; Page 
$225.00 sig 85.00 fis 55.00 #11060 
00. 00 
165.00 130. 00 108. 60 5, 00 
Color, 40 bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 381. 





Industrial Sci N. 
Wells St., Chicago 6. sit Tied “by tes. 
trial Laboratories Publishing Co. Est. 1953. 
Editor: David Glenn. Controlled. Trim size, 
834x111/4. pre Fae? i 7x10. Published 6 times 
a year, March, April, Oct., and 
Nov. 20. pone close 25th prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 96,128; gross, 37.765. 


— 1p % P Vp P Vy P 
Times 300 6 Ab a Ach ors ‘4 a4 

00 515.00 400.00 280.00 
4A colors, $s, <r 15%. 








Industry Power 
(See Power Generation) 





Iowa Business and Indu Savings and 
Loan Bldg., Des Moines 9. st lished by Busi- 
ness Magazines, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: J. K. 
Crawford. Trim size, 8/xll. Type page, 7\4x 
10; 2 and P cols. Published Ist. Forms close 

aproer Giecpunts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,791; gross, —. ma Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4% —— he P. e 1/3 Page 
1 $120.00 4588 $110 $8 85.00 
12 150.00 107,00 88.00 80.00 
4A colors, $52.50; bleed, 15%. 


Ist prec. 





Lubrication Engineering. 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Publis ied by —— So- 
ciety of Lubrication Engineers. Est. Edi- 
tor: R. K. bcos Subscription, $4. tan size, 
Bax xlll/. ie pease: 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
ublished 1 orms close 10th prec. Agency 
ae 15-2. Circulation, 
ross, 6, “Tease ¥ << Rates, he P 
imes ‘a fet age a 
1 00.00 $1 30.00 fi20.00 $ 88.00 
ses. 00 100. 4 
r 150.00 130. oO 90.00 
Bed. $35; other standard colors, $60; bleed, 


sworn, 5,628; 





MacRae‘s Blue Book, the Directory of Ameri- 
can Industry, 18 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
Est. 1893. Industrial directory for purchasing 
and other specifying officials. Trim size, 83x 
107%. Type page, 7'/x10. Published April. 
Forms close Dec. 1 for 65th (1958) edition. 
Agency discount, 15%. 
Circulation, 1956 edition, 21,222: gross, 
Industrial, 20,182; govt., 378; whole- 
salers, 452; all others, 210. gua 


“ 


pags..| 5; ote per 
inch; over $16 Fe. yay 5% , AB and Toe 
3-year contract. 

For additional data see page 383. 





BPA 


Maintenance, 1 River Rd., Cos Cob, Conn. 
Published by Cleworth Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1951. Editor: Thomas Trail. Trim size, 11)4x 
1144. Type ge, 7x10. Published 25th prec. 
Forms close Ist prec. 

Circulation, 48,838; gross, 52,399. Fabricated 
metal products, 4,702; textile products, 1,519; 
public utilties, 3,567; food, beverages, 3,419; 
service industries, ‘2,023; machinery, 8,458; 
primary metals, 2,566; transportation equip- 
ment, 1,991; paper, 1,110; rubber products, 
1,330; stone oak and lass, 1,735; chemicals, 
4633: govt., 75; others, 8,976. Rates— 


ie 24/5 P VW P V/, P, 
a 8 620.00 46 60.00 i 45.00 % 3400 
12 620. 00 427, i 300. 00 300. 0 
4A colors, ord, bleed, 10%. 


Management Methods Magazine, 22 W. Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Published by 
Management Magazines, Inc. Est. 1951. Editor: 
Jerome W. Harris. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 28th. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 50,142; gross, 52,980. Mfrs. 
29,155; mining, 1,081; transportation, 2,076; re- 
tailers and wholesalers, 3,700; financial, 2,152; 
insurance, 2,239; service; professional, 6,595; 
utility, 1,442; others, 1,763. Rates— 


1 Pc 2/3 P Vp P. P. 
boas $985.00 ea 500 4508 05 $6 ky 60 0 


6 
12 B10. 00 $85, 60 ra 00 300. 60 
4A colors, $140; bleed, 15%. 


Manufacturers Record, Conway Bldg., At- 
lanta 19, = Published <2 Conway “Subs, 
Editor: H. Conway, Jr. Trim size, 81/4x1l. 
Type page, MiniOs 3 cols., 2:4. Published 5th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,809; gross, 12,000. Mirs., 7,- 
553; utilities, 736; construction, 725; financial, 
419; govt., =e others, 1,017. Rates— 


i on 2%, P. Yn Pi Vy P 
a a ‘a 6 tests iu 3060 4 2805 
288. 0 208: 0 196. 00 108. 00 


4A colors, $100; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 282. 











Mechanical Engi pectin: 
(See Design ngineering. ) 


OPA G&D» 


Midwest Industry Magazine, 115 W. 6th St., 
Topeka, Kan. Published by Kansas Business 
Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Editor: R. D. Kirkwood. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 5,061; gross, 5,747. Mfg., 3,737; 
ss’ Boge AB 4; oth ie oo a 
‘a fot 
84.00 $1286 $95 530 $66.00 
a 00 116.10 95 26, 40 
2 186; 40 109.65 gi, 17 56.10 
4A colors, 35%; bleed, 10%. 








Midwest Manufacturing 
See Metal Producing and Working. 


foo 


Mill & Fa Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by Conover-Mast Pubs. y_ tac. Est. 
1927. Editor: Carl C. Harrington. Trim size, 
814x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Bleed 
ge and insert size, 83/x1 11/2. Published Ist. 
orms close’ Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 56,750; gross, 58,196. Production 
and maintenance, 22,959; company officials, 
8,585; procurement execs., 7,194; engineering 
execs., 10,339; industrial distributors, 2,528; 
ee $819; 

4 gs Page, pages, 4 pages, 
$807; , $786; 8 es, $780; 12 Tes, 
$745; JS geo ages, $740; oA ges, , $755.) 3 





$740; 4 7 
aig 2 pases, P5993; 12 ; 25; 12 “ap gage. 
re 


other 4A pt Ry 100; bleed, 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see 4th cover. 


Modern Sanitation, 855 6th Ave., New York 1. 
Published by_ Powell Magazines. Est. ae 
Editor: J. Riley. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
pose. rig 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. 
orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 16,261; gross, 17,750. Rates— 


Ti 1P 2 VY P Vy P 
ey $350.00 756 418% (i 45.00 
2 8280 «aw OCS OD 





Color, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


National Equipment Review, P.O. Box 24276, 
Los ——— 4. Published by Charles Penn. 
Controlled. Type page, 10!4x16; 5 cols., 2’’. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 
5.473. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 
$200.00 ‘86 = 
6 00.00 


12 130. 00 "20. 00 





i Page 
56.00 

abr 

36. 





Nation’s Business, Washington 6, D. C. Pub- 
lished by Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 
Est. yas sr 8 Alden H. Sypher. i 
tion, 3 Ee Type page, 7xl0;%; 3 cols., 
2%. Pu lished Sth prec. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, boa 2. Circulation, 779,902. 
Rates—1 page, $3,750. Discounts, 4 pages, 
a4 tig ¢. pages, 71%; 12 pages, 10%; 24 pages, 
2 /o- 
Color rates on request; bleed, 15%. 


G&D 


New Equipment Digest. Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13. Published py Penton Publishing Co. 
iG 16 eS : IY - 3-4 pod ie. 

‘4x 8 ge, 2% cols 4 
Published dt. For ‘orms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, "92,390; gross, 77,985. Admin- 
istration officials, 15,530; production and plant 
operating officials, 25, 15]; engineers, 25,987; 
purchasing, 7,935; others, 425. Rates— 

came 2/9 a e 





12 370.0 190.00 
18 units of 1/9 page, ° 5187.50 per unit; 24 
units, $185; 36 units, $182.50; 48 units, $180. 
Rates based on total number of unit spaces 
(314x434) used within 1 year. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 356. 





a ag 152 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Published by Weekly ‘Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $6. Ty page, 77x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published Wednesday. Dated fol- 
lowing Monday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,091,674. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Pag: sf age 

1 % 540. to $3,900.00 

13 5,285.00 

26 5,060.00 

2 4,900.00 


5 
Be" $1, 170, ‘with frequency discounts; bleed, 





Noise Control, 57 E. 55th St., New York 22. 
Published by American Institute of Physics. 
Est. 1955. Editor: Lewis S. Goodfriend. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 83/x113,. bs aaah ge, 
7x10. Published bi- monthly, Jan. 
close 20th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, 4,994; 5,234 

673. Rates—l page, ; pages, $200; 
12 pages, $190; 24 pages, $180. 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $25. 


Ordnance, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by American Ordnance Assn. Est. 1919. 
Managing editor: Leo A. Catt. Subscription, 
$4.50. Trim size, eli Type page, 7x10 
2 and 3 cols. Published bi- monthly, Jan. 1. 
Forms close 20th of 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 41,786; gross, 
toast toes MP y Vy P 
imes lage e e age 

s4soto “#32000 ‘$2600 “$190.0 

410.00 300.00 240.00 170.00 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $50. 


Pacific Factory, 709 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3. Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 
1910. Editor: P. A. Dickinson. Trim size, 81/,4x 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
3 orms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 12,020; gross, 12,634. Metal, 
7,427; packing and canning, 1,286; mineral, 
1224; winher. © 97; pers: Moa ree 
imes ‘a e 
i $320.00 ‘be 00 $180.00 0.00 $i2h fo ‘bp 
12 360.0 200. 60 140.00 "8, 00 
4A red, wie. $70; others, $80; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


PA 


The Plant, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Published by Plant Pub. Co. Est. 1950. Editor: 




















Manufacturing Industries 





RECORD HIGH 


industrial directory coverage 
for the FOURTH straight year 


21,900 


industrial points of purchase 
guaranteed 


@ In 1955, 1956 and again in 1957, 
MacRAE’S has covered more in- § 
dustrial points of purchase per 
issue than any other directory . 
and has set three consecutive all 
time high records for industrial 
circulation per edition. Latest 
audited figures show MacRAE’S 
giving approximately 18% more 
industrial coverage than the next 
largest directory circulation, and 
67% greater coverage per issue 
than the third directory in the 
field. 

MacRAP’S 1958 industrial cir- 
culation will be 21,500 guaranteed 
. . . a record high for the fourth 
straight year. The increasing num- 
ber of engineering, productionand 
purchasing executives requesting 
and qualifying for Blue Books 
means more sales contacts and 
more sales results from your 
product story in MacRAE’S. 

Get your space reservation in 
now, or have your agency do it. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
NEW INQUIRY RECORD BOOK 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


1958 MD & DN / 383 





Manufacturing Industries 





H. E. Hallenshe. Trim size, 81x11}. — 
ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
orms close 8th. Det Giesounss. 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, 45,459. Plant en- 
eens, 27, on comsalting, 1,266; executive, 
a 895 "ibe ae — Vp P YP 
imes age age fet la 
90.00 ‘$460.00 $345.00 ‘$23 0.40 
6 B80. 00 446.67 340.00 230 
12 590.00 420.00 325.00 222. 3 


4A colors, $80; bleed, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


BPA GD 


Plant Engineering. 110 S. Dearborn * Chi- 
cago 2. Published by Technical Pub. Co. Est. 
ay eater: ee ee ig pe. 

xlll4. Type page, 7x any cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 46.740; gross, 49.618. Chemical 
process industries, 9,045; food, 4,420; wood 
products, 2,308; machinery, 9,220; metal in- 
dustries, 9,015; other mfg. and mining, 3,013; 
stone, clay and glass products, 1,228; textiles, 
3,302; transportation equipment, 2,259; ei 
neering, architectural and construction, 1,200; 
ee ae eg Rig 106. $904, 12 
ates—l page ges, pages, 
$780; 24 pages. $756; KA pages, $750. 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 

"age in combination ane Power Engineer- 





NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 363. 





Plant Engineering File, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. Compiled and distributed an- 
nually by Sweet's Catalog Service, division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation. First issue, 1953. 
A bound file of manufacturers’ market- -spe- 
cialized catalogs, for use as a source of buy- 
ing information for plant engineering men in 
important manufacturing establishments. 

istribution, 33,000; to plant engineers and 
executives. 

Catalogs in Plant Engineering File consist 
of multiples of four pages. Typography and 
color printing as desired. Trim page size, 
83xll inches. Complete service includes 
eee design, or such assistance as may be 
desired, printing, filing, distribution and use 
of confidential market lists. Print-Your-Own 
service includes design, filing, distribution 
and use of market lists. Full mechanical re- 
quirements on request. Charges on request, 
based on uniform rate scale for varying com- 
binations of services required. No agency 
commission. No cash discount. 

Note—Combination charges for catalogs 
distributed also in Product Design File, Ma- 
chine Tool Catalogs, Architectural File, In- 
dustrial Construction File or Light Construc- 
tion File, and for two _or more catalogs ~- 
any number of files. (See Building an 
sign Engineering sections of Market Data 

Book). Branch offices in Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, ‘Cre. 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis. 





Southern California Industrial Age., 4230 Mel- 
rose Ave., Los Angeles 29. Published by 
Regional Industry Publications Co. Est. 1954. 
Editor: S. Clark. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 81/2x1034; 4 columns 2’’. Pub- 
lished alternate Mondays. Forms close Wed. 
rec. somite eooee, Pes Rates— 
imes ze age \, ys 
$720. 0 bia 5 é 60.50 
00 ar 3 
Ret, $60; PEs 80, site oto 





Southern Mill & industry, formerly Mid-South 

Mill and Industry, Goodwyn Inst. Bldg., Mem- 
his 3. Published by R. Powell. Est. Seong 
itor: W. H. Cate. Controlled. Ty 

7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published sth. Somes 

close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, sworn, # gross, 3,522. Rates— 


oT 1 314580 % 2500 % 7356 8 Toye 


12 30.00 5, OO és, vy 
4A colors, 30. bleed, $15. 





Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Est. eo , Editor: ne ii Greene. gg 
tion, rim ame x e x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. ' Published int Yorma’ close 
10th. Agensy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %,Page Page 1/3 Page 
l $307.00 $231.00 $192.00 $138.00 
6 291.00 220.00 184.00 132.00 
12 261.00 195.00 163.00 115.75 
Red, orange, yellow, blue, $70; bleed, 15% 


384 / Industrial Marketing 


Texas Industry, P. O. Box 1194, Houston. 
Published by Texas Mfrs. Assn. Est. 1935. 
Editor: O. H. Munz. arin Sst a $5. Type 
page 7x10; 3 cols., lished 13th 
orms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
oe: ee 4,175; Tope 4,506. Rates 
imes Page lage age 
1 $148. 4s 88.00 $ 60.00 
6 133.00 54.00 
12 118.00 & i 48.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Texas Parade, Drawer G, Capitol Station, 

Austin, Tex. Published by Texas Parade, Inc. 

= 1936. Editor: yy, ogee S Trim size, 

2. page, 7344x1014; 3 cols., 

lished 16th. Forms close 15th prec. higency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn 

Boe. 21,377. Rates—1 ge, $375; {/ page, 
Vy page, $125. 10% iscount for 4 con- 

aeaige issu 

Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 


@® W 


Thomas’ Register of American a eo 
461 8th Ave., New York 1. Published by 
Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Slagle copy, $1 
Trim size, 9xl4. Type page, 7!/2x 5 34 3 on. 
2Y/2. Published Dec. Forms close Aug to 
Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15%. 

Circulation, 22.913; gross, ‘23,632. Mirs., 
15,564; wholesalers, 1,674; public utilities, 295; 
libraries, boards of trade, etc., 2 U...e 
buying depts., 1,399; engineers, contractors, 
666; others, 2,213. 

Rates—1 ‘col. x 1", 1 col. x JR's $130; 
: ee. x5" 3185, 2 og x sid6. 2° $200; 2 cols. 

, $300; 2 cols. x Mp"; 2 cols. x 10", 
$500," 2 cols. x_ 1214" $600; 3 cols. x Zh! 
$230; 3 cols. x 5’, $375; 3 cols. x 7iy", $300; 

_ x 10”, $640; 3 cols. x 12 ag wal 
age), $775. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 375. 








U. S. News & World Report. ae and N Sts., 
Washington 7, D.C. Published by U. S. News 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1933. Editor: David Lawrence. 
Subscription, $6. Type ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published Friday. orms close 14 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
867,782. Rone 
Times 1 Page 
1 4, met 00 
210.00 
4'000 .00 


26 
52 3,805.00 1,375.00 


4A colors, $85; bleed, $50. * 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





CANADA 


@ 


Canadien Industrial uipment News, Gar- 
denvale, Que., se. Published by a i. 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1940. Editor: J. By- 
thell. Published 10th and 24th. Se close 
23rd and 8th. Bao maectaaas, 15-2. 
Circulation, toss, 20,538. Mining, 
quarrying, oil wells, 1697; mig., 14,074; con- 
struction, 352; wholesale trade, 668; service, 
em others, 775. 
Rates 4 insertion, pondged unit 31/4x434,— 
time, 6 times, $72; times, $66. 
tiie NIAA sales Bs Hing outline. 








Canadian Trade Index, 67 Yonge St., Toronto 
1, Ont. Published by Canadian Manutactur- 
ers’ Assn., Inc. Est. 1900. Editor: 

Frechette. ad tion, $10. Trim size, * gUpxil. 
Type page x8l/,; 2 gus. 25/g. Published 
June. orms sie fon. 15 Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, sworn, 1 9; gross, 13,193. 
Rates—1 page, $200; \ page, $120; 14 page, 


4A colors: red, $45; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Engineering & Industrial Na iy 137 Wel- 
lington St. W., Toronto 1, Ont. Published by 
Canadian Engineering Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1932. 
Trim size, 83 xll. supe ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 
3l/). Published annual y. Forms close Feb. 28. 
gency discounts, 15-0. 

cee, Bere 1956 i yl agg ° : pe: 4,041, 
ates—l page, ; 2 pages ; 4 pages, 
$170; 8 pages, $155; 12 pages, $140. 

4A colors, $60. 








CCAB 


Frasers Canadian Trade Directory, 
Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. Published 
by Frasers Trade Directories, Ltd. Est. ns 
Editor: J. C. Penson. Type page, 7yaxlOl: 8 
cols 2l/,. Published June orms close 

31. Circulation, June 1958. 7.874: gross, 8,170. 
Mfrs. and processors, 6,378; others, 1,496. 
Rates—l page, ead %q page, $155; Y page, 


125; 
Sa $e Lieod. 15% 





The Wall Street Journal, 44 nny 5 St., New 
York 4. Est. 1889. — William H. Grimes. 
Subscrip tion, "20. *Y¥Re page, l6yx2l%; 6 
cols., Ws . Published ily. Agency discounts, 
5-2. 


Circulation, Sept., 1956, National edition, 
420.761; Eastern edition, 185,343; Pacific Coast 
edition, 61,815: Midwest edition, 194,218; 
Southwest edition, * = sees 

0,000 15,000 


esd ties 
Eastern ; 1.68 
Midwest 1. 1.35 
Pacific Coast . Bh 
Southwest 97 59 
National 4.21 





Western Industrial Directory, 821 Market St., 
San Francisco 1. Published by Industrial and 
Marine agg Directory Co. Est. 1945. Edi- 
tor: J. L. McCray. Controlled. Type page, 
SYex71/2; 2 cols. dip. Published Feb. Forms 
close Son. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, 
—1 page, $325; 2 page, $195; 14 page, $125. 
Color, 10%. 

Sold in combination with Pacific Marine Di- 


rectory. 


G&D 


Western Industry, 609 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by King Pubs. Est. 1938. 
Editor: John J. Timmer. Trim size, 814x111. 
iY Cag age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 

Be close i Agency discounts, 





"Circulation, 12,112; gross, 13,500. Metal- 
workin 9; food, 1,182; chemical and 
bet minen industries, 1,753; lumber, 1,074; mfg. 
and service industries, 1,166; others, 2,714. 
Rates—1l page, $433; 6 pages, $415; 12 pages, 
$406; 24 pages, $397. 


@® ® 


Industrial Canada, 67 Yonge St., Toronto 1, 
Ont. Published by Canadian Manufacturers 
Assn., Inc. Est. 1900. Editor: A. W. gues. 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, As all ih. 
age, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. ublished bb is 
orms close 15th. Agency Nb 15-2. 
Circulation, 6,630: gross, 7,842. Primary 
metal industries and fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, 1,566; food mfg., 824; machinery, 1,064; 
textiles, 426; wood products, furniture, 547; 
chemicals, * sel oe Be ng omen p 
imes ‘a ‘a age age 
1 $140.0 $115.0 $e000 '§ 60.00 
6 69.00 31.00 
12 110. 60 "92. 60 61.00 50.00 
4A colors: red, $35, others, $45, bleed, 25%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


mz & @® 


Industrial Digest, 1450 Don ets Road, Don 
Mills, Ont. Published by Hugh Ba MacLean 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1955. Editor: an Barney. 
Type page, 55/x5. Adv. unit, au Published 
25th prec. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 24.683; gross, 24, 
Rates—1 unit, $145; 6 units, $130; 12 units, 
$115; 24 units, $109; 48 units, $104. 
For additional data see page 120. 


m G&G @ 


Manufacturing & Industrial Engineering, 1450 
aed —_ Don Mills, Ont. Published by 
co ee . MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 
1923. Editor: S. Stokes. Trim size, llxll!,. 
Lag age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
th. orms close 3rd. \Agency discounts, 








Circulation, March, ‘1956, 6,652; gross, 7.- 
303. Mig., 6, 060; others, 310. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4%, Page ‘1/2 Page 1/3 Page 





“ao 8 OOM ot 


ar- 
jus. 
By- 
ose 
ng, 
on- 
ice, 


h— 


nto 


520 
hed 


ge, 


$169.50 
152.00 


135. 
; bleed, 15%. 





New Equipment News, 137 Wellington St., 
W., Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Canadian 
Engineering Pubs., Lid. Est. 1940. Adv. unit, 
Vs page, 3x5. Published 20th. Forms close 


5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 


15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 16,458; gross, 17, 
982. Mig. 644; mining, 918; construction, 
1,240; 2,584. Rates—single unit, 
time, $75; 6 times, $67; 12 times, 
$55. 


; 24 times, 





CEAR @ 


Plant Administration, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Lid et ~ = Editor; eo ee 
Trim size, x . Ty page, 7x10; an 
3 cols. Published Sith. Porsks close Sth. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 5,848; gross, 6,509. 


-Rates— 


; P 1 
Tavs Sisto “dont | “fisabe | “Sizs'bo 
6 175.00 160.00 108.00 100.00 

12 150.00 00 00 80.00 


: 135. 88. 
4A red, $45; others, $55; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 


mz G&G @®@ 


Plant Management & Maintenance, former! 
Maintenance Engineering, 146 Bates Roa 
Montreal 8, Que. Published b 
a Co. fit: ites Editor: john re 
Tlm size, 4x 4+ ype page, /xiU. ub- 
a bi-monthly, Feb. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 7,914: gross, 8,404. Mfig., 4,310; 
gion es so of ers, sg weg D 
imes age age lage age 
Y $250.00 $218.00 ‘$151.00 ‘$121 60 
6 192.00 169.00 117.00 94.00 
4A colors: red, $70; others, $75; bleed, 15%. 

















(CAB 


Le Quebec Industriel, 6555 Cote des Neiges 
Road, Montreal, 26. Published by Laurion Lid 
pags oy Ay Et ty Editor: O. ae ~ 
on. size. 814x . Type page, 7!4x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published ‘$5th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 6,118; gross, 6,304. Mfg. and 
industrial, 4,281; others, 1,837. es-— 


Rat 
Ti 1P 1 
™* siento “fisodo “Sesto 8 Sto 
6 140.00 110.00 80.00 60.00 
100.00 75.00 55.00 


12 125.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





(CAB 


Shop, the National Newspaper of Used 
Equipment, Gardenvale, Que. Published b 
Nat'l Bus. Pube., Ltd. Est. 1942. Editor: J. V. 
Deragon. Trim size, 91/4xl134. Type page, 
8lxll; 2 and 4 cols. Published 24th. Forms 
close 9th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 14,418; gross, 14,724. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page 4 Page 
$150.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
135.00 80.00 48.00 
125.00 70.00 46.00 





(CAL 


Western Manufacturing and Industrial De- 
velopment, 575 McGee St., Winnipeg 10, Man. 
Published by Mercury Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1954. 
Managing editor: J. H. Howes. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 
28. Forms close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2,907: gross, 2,980. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page 1/2Page 1/3 Page 
1 $155.00 $117.00 $ 92.00 $ 65.00 
6 133.00 102.00 77.00 55.00 
4A red, $40; others, $45; bleed, 15%. 





ONE BEST WAY TO TAP A 


Manufacturing Industries 





HUGE MARKET FOR PLANT 
AND POWER EQUIPMENT 


Over 30 Billion Dollars Invested 
Annually for Expansion and Mod- 


ernization — in New Equipment, 
New Buildings and for Mainte- 
nance of Present Facilities! 


Providing Thorough Coverage 
of All Segments of Mecha- 
nized Industry — Reaching the 
Men Who Specify, Select and 
Buy Plant and Maintenance 
Equipment 


WHO BUYS THIS EQUIPMENT? 


In the huge plant maintenance and engnecios market — where 
v 


unit sales are large, generally no single in 


idual nor men with one 


particular title “buy”. Manufacturers representatives and company 
engineering representatives who successfully “sell” this equipment 
rate the “works” or “plant” engineer and his staff as the “real buy- 
ers’. They investigate, determine types and sizes, and actually select 
and specify more than 80% of the plant and maintenance equipment. 
This is The PLANT’s audience — a prime one for your advertising. 


WHAT ARE THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES? 


Studies made in hundreds Bulldings and 
of plants show the in- 
terest in and need for 
over 40 classes of plant Material Handling 
equipment. Actual _ re- 
sponsibilities of PLANT 
readers for principal 
groups of such equip- 


ment are shown here — Equipment 


Maintenance Equip- 
as a percentage of all ment and Materials 


plants studied. 


Structural Units 
Heating, Ventilating 
and Dust Control .... 86.2 


.-. 80.5% 


.. 87.0 


WHAT INDUSTRIES ARE COVERED? 


Large and medium sized plants in the mechanized manufacturing industries, 
utility and service organizations, bowels, hospitals and consulting engineers. 
ucts 


Textiles and apparel 
Lumber, Woodworking 
Chemical and Processing 
Stone, Clay & Glass 
Metal Working 


tilities and services 
Hotels, Institutions 

Consulting engineers 
Others 


WHY SHOULD THE PLANT BE USED TO REACH 
THIS GROUP? 


1. It is directed to the very men, by name 
and title, regularly called upon and 
“sold” engineering representatives. 
More than 300 such firms work with us 
in developing this exact coverage. 


2. Depth circulation — penetration to 
these specialists and staff members in the 
large organizations investing most in 
new plants and equipment — in those 
plants having greatest buying power. 


3. Best industrial coverage — in relation 


to sales opportunities, rate of expansion 
and investments to be made. 


ee RANNT 


4. Outstanding Editorial Service: Con- 
tent accurately follows known responsi- 
bilities and information needs — serving 
the engineers and executives in charge of 
plant maintenance and equipment. 


5. Thorough readership — good adver- 
tising visibility — and a responsive audi- 
ence indicated by “quality” inquiries. 


6. Proof of Effectiveness: Inquiry evalu- 
ation studies for 30 advertisers show that 
19.7% of PLANT inquiries had been 
followed by actual pur of the type 
of product inquired about, and 42.6% 
had definite plans for future purchases. 


MAINTENANCE AND ENGINEERING OF 


PLANT EQUIPMENT, =ACILITIES AND SERVICES 





ST, JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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Manufacturing Industries 





INSTRUMENTATION AND 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


BPA 


Automatic Control, 430 Park Ave., New York 
22, Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1954. Editor: =" Wulforst. Trim size, 
Titixlite, Type pa 10x10; 3 and 4 cols. 
Published Ist. Puls "close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 30,059; TOs, 32,744. Control 
equipment mfrs., 10,2 fabricating indus- 
tries, 8,753; processing industries, 6,326; serv- 
ice industries, 7; engineers and research 
institutes, 2,231; govt., 1,249; others, 453. 


Tues LP P \ P Vf, P 
— $500 0 “ues £63 455% ‘ee ote 
325.00 216.00 
12 0.00 ig00 310.00 209.00 
4A colors, $25 bleed. ‘5, 


&» 


Automation, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
ago ~<A a Publishin Co. Est. 1954. 

Editor: Bolz. Controlled. Trim size, 
814,x1ll/, a e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished dist’ pr ath 








orms close 30 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 25,436; gross, 28,411. Copies in 

— s name, corporate officials and gen. 

571; mfg., yo and processing 

mors. and supts., 5,493; engineering dept. 

— and engineers, 10,997; others, 1,441. 


YP 1 
‘ge hie to 


2 
12 500. 262.00 13, 00 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $35. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





gage me and Automation, 815 Washington 
Newtonville 60, Mass. ig i" = 

aot by aga gs * Enterprises, Inc. Est. 
Editor: E. erkeley. Subsoription, $s 20. 
Trim size, 8'/;xll. Type page, 7x10; Published 
8th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
eos sworn, 2,620; eS" 2.775. Rates 
page, fs Page, page, $97. 
Discounts: 5%, . 10% for issues per 


Red, 35%; bleed, 15%. 


® ABD 


Control Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
hme 36. Published oe McGraw-Hill Publish- 
- Co. Est. a itor: Me jiu ——. 
ubscription, . Trim size, 4x ype 
x10; 3 cols., ai. Published ect prec. 
Pomme close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 29,048; gross, 31,036. Raw ma- 
terial processing industries, 5,083; mfrs. of 
machinery & equipment, 4,664; aircraft, 
guided missile & ordnance mirs., 3,373; in- 
strumentation, computer, control equipment & & 
other mfrs., 6,244; fabricated met 
Pm products mfrs. -, 1,143; utility services, 
100; engineering construction & research 
development, 3,225; government & military, 
“ ee 3,098. P $654; 4 
ates—less than Poy es, 4; oF 
$630; on ges, $579: 308 pages, goer 2 
pages, ; or AM pages, 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 
Circulation, 63,680; gross, 66,936. Purchas- 
ing agents and company execs., 60,979; com- 
ies, 4,825; distributors, 3.964. Re 
‘imes 1/9 Page anP 370.06 
1 $185.00 
6 180.00 
175.00 340.00 


12 
4A colors, $100 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Instrument & Apparatus News, 
Ave., N.S., Pitts’ ab 12. Published by “a “4 
struments Pub. C Co. Est. 1952. Editor: Milton 
See ten ee: ie Fo 
hx15\4. Advertising type x an 
cols. Publis. ~ PL all mg Feb. Forms 
dase Sth prec. Fae nw ng 15-2. 
Circulation, 85, toss, 95,817. Corporate 
officials, 11,938; works mgrs. and supts., 
7,482; engineers, 24,786; supts. of instrument 
depts. and instrument men, 4,583; test stots, 
engineers, physicists, 13,573; others, 18,855 
$700 ; 6 pages, $865; 12 pages, 


4A colors, $100; bleed, $75. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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@ 


Instruments and Automation, 845 Ridge Ave., 
N.S., Pittsburgh 12. Published by Instruments 
Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Editor: M. H. Aron- 
son. Subscription, ae Trim _. 81/4x111/g. 
3h. page. 7x10; and 3 cols. Pu plished 

orms close on Agency discounts, 


yy ERR 17,950; gross, 23,573. Raw ma- 
terial processing industries, 4,131; mfrs. of 
machinery & equipment, 1,552; aircraft, 
guided missile & ordnance mirs., 1,958; in- 
epee computer, control equi) ment 
& other mfirs., 3,593; government & military, 
1,470; university & school laboratories & stu- 
dents, aa others, ‘Se P $414; 12 
ates—l page, i; pages, ; 
pages, $363; 24 ages, $330. 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $ 
Uses NIAA og presentation outline. 





Instruments and Automation Handbook and 
Buyers’ Guide, 845 Ridge Ave., N.S., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. Faas —— | ‘Instru- 
= Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Trim size Waxl lig. 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published as 
Ln PII of Oct. issue of Instruments & Automa- 
tion. Forms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, same as Instruments & Au- 
tomation. Rates—same as Instruments & Auto- 


mation. 


ISA Journal, 313 6th Ave., Pittsburgh 22. Pub- 
lished by Instrument Society of America. Est. 
1954. Editor: Charles W. Covey. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,927: gross,’ 14,012. Companies, 
officers, 1,301; engineering and_ research, 
3,173; operating management, 680; sales 
mgrs. and engineers, 1,200; ‘others, 3,982. 

ideas 2/, Page 
24.00 f 16.00 


Rates— YP — 
4162.00 $1086 
184.00 00 


Times 

; 141. 

12 247. ‘OD 174.00 133.00 oe 5 
4A colors, $80; bleed, $25. 








Military Automation, 845 Ridge Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 12. Published by tiemnente Publish- 
ing Co. First issue, Feb., 1957. Editor: Cdr. 
Claude Morrison. Trim size, 1114x1114. Type 
page, 7x10. Published bi- monthly, Feb. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, 

based on ag peed of 20,000—1 page, $540; 


ges, $470; ages, $400. 
eros! $100; 1 pags $75. 





INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 





Best’s Safet ty & Maintenance or pony 75 
Fulton St., New York 38. Published by Alfr 
9g a * Inc. Est eee: Harr = 
man u scription ype page, /xl0. 
Published biennially, Nov. prec. year. Next 
issue 1958-9. ency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 1956-7 edition, 12,015; gross, 12,- 


Rates— iD 
$500.60 ‘ks $00 


Times 
0:00 aor 00 
4A Saleen: $95; "Hood, 10%. 


® 


National Rofoty News, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11 ublished by National Safety 
Goundll. Est. 1919. Editor: C. T. Fish. Sub- 
a $6.50. Trim —, 8144x1114. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published Ist. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 32,952; » ore: 35,212. npees- 
tions and officials, 1; mgrs., 2,924; tech- 
nical execs., 1,755; polly 4.120. ‘safety di- 
portors, 1 12,189; insurance execs., 3,294; others, 
ates— 
i hore 2, Page Page 1/; Pa 
00.00 $29 333 2669 ug 8.68 
A aes, 00 266.6) 
fe2. 30 133, 33 


340.00 243. $3 
an silk: $80; bleed, $40. 


Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15, O. oy ~~ Industrial _ 
Corp. Est. 1938. Editor: J. Arlen Marsh. 





Times 
1 





Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agen 
discounts, 15-2. . 7 
Circulation, 21,358; Fe": 23,057, Mig., 7,- 
161; metal working, 2,075; construction, 2,004; 
chemical process, 2,432; oil, 970; cement, clay 
products, ceramics, 989; insurance companies, 
pocernmon agencies, ‘military, 2,410; others, 


Rates— 
Times i Foge 2/,Page Page 1/3 Page 
I $400.80 30.0 $4090 age 
12 345, 00 258. oO 190. vd 130. oo 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $50. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 4. 





ww gb E. 42nd St., New York 17. Pub- 
lish ki American Museum of Safety and 
Greater New York Safety Council. Est. 1913, 
Editor: R. M. Cleveland. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 2%. Published 
aa. March. Forms close 10th prec, 
ence Sones 15-2. Circulation sworn, 
a 2; arts / gt Yh P Wy P 
imes age lage fot fer 

i 6500 $4 49.00 $4 43.00 3 4 

4 $ 00 
Red, $38. 





Safety Maintenance, 75 Fulton St., New York 
38. Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 
1901. Editor: Harry Armand. Subscription, Ba 
Trim size, 8xlll/%. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist. prec, 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
14,021; gross, 14,467. Rates— 

e " 10788 


Tim i pone 2, Page YP 
ag 69.00 $is8 bo has: 
12 CoO 


6 
Publisher's color, $65; bleed, 10%. 





PURCHASING 





Alabama Purchasor, 212 S. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham 3. Published by Purchasing Agent's 
Assn. of Alabama. Est. 1945. Editor: George 

L. Wilson. aes Trim gine, 8) pall, 
Type ge, Maxi; 2S cols., 214. Published 
3t 4 orms close 20th prec. Kgency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 3,300; gross, 


3,500. Paid, 7”, Rates— 
4 a % eh 


Times 

: ie 

12 OO 38.00 
4A colors: red, 93s, others, oO. bleed, $25. 





Buyer’s Purchasin om 13233 Euclid Ave., 
East Cleveland 12, Published wt Bu om 
Purchasing Co. Est. 52. Editor: H. Alle 
Adv. unit, 1/9 page, SHex4"/s. Published 1sth, 
Forms close ve * nec. Agency iocounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, 66,936. Supts., 
mgrs., pono aioe and operating buyers, 
60,979; copies in company name, 4,825; indus- 
trial distributors and their salesmen, 3,964. 
Raies— 
Times 2/9 Page 4/9 Page 
7X10) 
] $185.00 $370.00 $740.00 
6 180.00 350.00 680.00 
12 175.00 340.00 660.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 387. 


1/9 Page 





California Industrial Purchasing Guide, 2008 
W. 7th St., Los Angeles 57. Published by 
Directories of Industry, Est. 1945. Editor: G. 
Wood. Subscription, $10. Type page, 744x10; 
3 cols., 24. Published annually. Forms close 
Apr. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, $1,762; gross, 40,537. Paid, 2,883. Rates 
—l page, $1,445; 2% page, $1,080; 12 page, 
$810; 1/3 page, $570 

Red, 25%. 





Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Barclay 
St., New York 8. Published by P. J. Kenedy 
Sons. Est. 1817. Per copy, $9, $10 and $12. 
Trim size, 814xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols. 
Published May 15. Forms close Feb. 1 and 
15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 11,505; gross, 12,385. Rates—Front sec- 
tion, 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, $420; rear section 
black, 1 page, $360;\/ page, $240 

Bleed, 


size, aun Type page, 7x10; 2 Se "3 cols. Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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others, 
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130.00 
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Central New York Purchasor, P. O. Box 964, 
Syracuse 1, Published by Purchasing A “J 
Assn. of Syracuse and Central New York. 

1930. Editor: es pee L. —, "Contrelled 
Trim size, 8'/xll. Type page 0; 2 cols. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. “hee ency dis- 


counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, # gross, 
1,475. 7 P Vp P VP 
Times age lage 
i 85.00 $ 52.00 ¢ 36. 36 80 
46.50 


12 7000 41.50 
4A red, blue, yellow, green, $22; bleed, oy 





The Chicago Purchasor, 134 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Chicago. Fs 5 Editor: 

A. Doyle. Subscri tion, Trim oe. 





8 Biali ype page, ola 2 is 33; 
oo ——— ublish ed 8th. a 
close Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, ne a — gros, — sae | Om 
Times ‘age age 
es siesto |= #13380 9 8 70. bo 
6 145.00 109.00 
12 120.00 97.00 o 00 
Red, $55; others, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Cincinnati Purchasor, 1037 John St., Cincin- 


nati 3. Published by Cincinnati Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agts. Est. 1920. Editor: Robert J. Nie- 
man. Controlled. Trim size, 8!4xlll4. Type 

ge, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 25th. 
acy discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 


. 7 QTOSS, 1 Bag es— hy P Vy P 
i a 

~_— ato f a1 86 f 2286 
33. 00 18 ry 


12 38.20 
4K red and blue, $22.50; others, $25; bleed, 
$6. 





Coal Industry Purchasing Manual, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Published by 
Mechanization, Inc. Est. 1953. Controlled. 
Type page, g's * L Poliened Oct. 15. Circula- 
tion, oe p 3,800. Roneo0, Y, page 100. 
es, ges, page, 
Torts pantibed by odveriena—& pages, 


























Buy the Buy 


Canadian 





Wherever 
there's professional buying there’s 
Canadian Purchasor. 


gee sora 1921, a growing num- 
ber ofessional procurement men 
— ‘olay for light and manu- 
facturing industry; for a util- 
ities, government, com- 
panies, mines and mills — seg learned 
to rely on Canadian Purchasor. 


You can count on Canadian Purchasor to 
deliver. It’s read by the man whose 


you use Canadian Purchasor, that you 
reach the man who buys. 


Canadian Purchasor 
Published by 


Fullerton Publishing Company 
Limited 


177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canada 

















$280 per page; 4 pages, $230; 8 pages, $180; 
16 pages, $125 
4A colors, $50; ‘bleed, $30. 





Connecticut Purchasor, P. O. Box 229, An- 
sonia. Published by P. A. Assn. of Conn. Est. 
1927. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1,421. 


ets % P Vy P 
limes a age 
1 3 70.00 # 55.00 $35. 85. ip 
45.00 
$3.00 37.50 35.00 


12 
4A colors, $25. 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Detroit Purchasor, Stephenson Bldg., Detroit 
2. Published by Purchasing Agents ‘Assn. of 
Detroit. Est. 1920. Editor: Lester G. rage iano 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 814xll]4. Type 
Rage, x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
ency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, sworn, 


1 

a S98 
42.00 
35.00 


- 2,382; gross, 2,562. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page 
1 $120. $10 05.00 
6 97.00 
12 90.00 és 00 
Red, blue, yellow, $35. 





Dixie Purchasor, 109 Lindberg Drive, N. E., 
Atlanta. Published by Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Ga. Est. 1954. Editor: S. O. Franklin. 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 3 om: 21/4. 


Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agee re 
sworn, 


discoun's, 15-0. Circulation, 
py 2.766. — 4p P “es 
imes age 
1 $113.00 # 85. 3 50.00 
6 100.00 8 ‘00 
60.00 35. 00 


12 90.00 
4A colors, $35; bleed, $25. 





Florida Purchaser, 1306 Grand Central Ave., 
Tampa. Published by Florida Grower Press. 
Editor: . Chambers. Controlled. Type 
page. 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 15th. 
orms close 25th. jeer Cacnunls. 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, gross, 1,223. Rates— 


Times 1 $7383 4 Fe <S.t0 Mg s 05 
45.00 25.00 


12 6. 00 
4A colors, $25; bleed, $10. 





senaene Bn! Buyer. Box 67, Rochester 17, 
N. Y. Published by Purchasing Agents Assn. 
Est. 1924. Editor: Joseph Ehrstein. Controlled. 
Type ge, 61/)x91,. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, none. Rates—l 
page, $42; 2 page, $25; 4 page, $14. Color, 





Heart of America Purchaser, 2 W. 40th St., 
Kansas City, 2, Mo. Published by Ray Shan- 
non & Associates, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Roy 
Shannom. Controlled. Trim size, 814x1l 

T "d ge, 7h x10; 2 and 3 cols. Putlishal 
ist orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,122; gross, 3,308. 


to = «Oo 2. Vy P 

limes age e 

1 $135.00 #10586 $ 65.60 b0 
125.00 
18.00 5.00 3500 


12 1 
4A colors, $45; bleed, 10%. 





Hoosier Poupieepet, 2625 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 7. Published by Purchasing Agts. 
Assn. of Indiana . Est. 1951. Editor: R. F. 
Holtman. Controlled. Trim el 814x114. Type 

ge: 7x10. "Published monthly. Forms close 
Bot prec. “Tee discounts, s 0. Circula- 
tion, sworn, oe gross, yo 


i 1 
ioe Lhode va 28 My rain 


12 73.00 14.00 .00 
4A red and blue, $25; others, $30; bleed, $15. 





Industrial Purchasing Agent. 198 Broadway, 
New York 38. Published by Publications For 
rome se hag a 4, Panes. Tepe 
page, x y. unit, 4/4 page, ex 
47f. Published st. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 000; 


TOSS, sey 2/9 P 1/9 
‘imes age lage 
1 $230.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
105. = * 57.30 


160.0 
Sold in combination with American Industry. 





pene ae Purchaser, 131 W. Main St. 
Louisville 1, Ky. Published by P. A. Assn. of 





Manufacturing Industries 








Largest “franchise-paid” cir- 


culation through Industrial 
Distributors 

Each recipient pre-identified as 
having definite buying influ- 
ence 

High advertising visibility 


PRODUCES 
High advertising readership 


The only PRODUCT NEWS 
MAGAZINE for purchasing 
agents and industrial buyers 


ADVERTISING RATES 
ltime 6 times 12 times 

RITE obs cdaccws $185.00 $180.00 $175.00 

La” Pree n 370.00 350.00 340.00 

4/9 page (7” x 10”) 740.00 680.00 660.00 

1/3 page of 7”x10” 246.66 239.99 233.33 

2/3 page of 7”x10” 493.33 466.66 453.33 

OFFICES: 

Chicago, Ill, Stanley J. Smith, 
Room 1904, 400 W. Madison, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Phone RAndolph 
6-6757 


New York, Charles A. Wardley, 
520 Fifth Ave, New York 36. 
Phone Murrayhill 2-5844 
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Louisville. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Koen: en- 
cy discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 2, 
ross, 2,560. Rates— 


i ; P 1 
rg i 125.00 “hit Ss & Pegs 0 
6 50 





Oregon Purchasing News, 319 S.W. Washing- 
ton St., Portland 4, Ore. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Assn. of Oregon. Est. 1928. 
Bye ty hegre ng a pe at, bg gize, 

x ‘ype page, 7x an cols. Pub- 
lished Yorn. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 





-00 counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1,419; gross, 
12 40.00 1,550. Rates— 
4A colors: red, GSS others, Bo bleed, $25. Times 1 Page Vy P Vy P 
i $ 80.00 $48.0 bp $ 33.00 
70.00 28.00 
Modern Railroa 12 60.00 33. 60 23.00 
(See Rellroede j 4A colors, $25. 
ane Continent Purchaser, P. O. Box 1767, Tul- Pacific Purchasor, 461 Market St., San Fran- 


Okla. Published by apuschasing Agents 
aS ot bags = Est. 1 =<. {; Maney: 
Type 7x10; 3 vn ae * Pub shed Ist 
and 15t orms close 15 days prec. Agency 
sou, 15- 2 ae 

*% 85.00 % pan 


Times 


1 $118 00 
6 





12 ss 00 : rd 3s 60 
4A colors, $25. No charge for bleed. 
Midwest Pur 4 Agent. Penton Bidg., 


cara | 13, ublished by hohe 
A —¥ passe g Cleveland, Inc. 1938 
By, iP R. a io ole Tin sie, 
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Shipmen optimistic 
$1.25 billion spent 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s THE AMERICAN MARINE INDUSTRY 
consists of two distinctly separate 
categories: shipbuilding and boat- 
ing. Technically, a boat is any vessel 
which can be carried aboard a ship; 
thus a craft which is a ship in one 
era can become a boat in a later 
period merely through the develop- 
ment of larger vessels that are ca- 
pable of transporting it. 

However, in more popular terms, 
ships are thought of as the larger 
naval, ocean-going or inland water- 
way passenger and freight vessels, 
while boats are customarily defined 
as the smaller inboard or outboard 
craft generally associated with rec- 
reational activity. 

Any comparison of statistics for 
the two sections of the industry 
therefore is clearly unrealistic. Ac- 
cordingly each section in the fol- 
lowing discussion is sub-divided in- 
to separate resumes of the two cate- 
gories. 


Shipbuilding 


As in 1955, the number of large 
sea-going merchant vessels com- 
pleted by shipyards of the United 
States in 1956 was low compared 
with other post-war years. This 
was, however, offset to some degree 
by the record number of non-pro- 
pelled and small self-propelled ves- 
sels delivered during the year by 
the many small shipyards located 
on the Western rivers, the Great 
Lakes and in coastal harbors on the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts. 

In addition, naval vessel comple- 
tions by both privately owned and 
Government shipyards amounted to 
an important part of the grand total, 
these including auxiliary and com- 
bat types. An unusually large num- 
ber of major alteration projects 
were consummated, including pas- 
Senger ships, bulk carriers and car- 
80 vessels. Repair work continued 
in fair volume. New shipbuilding 
on the Great Lakes was once again 


over future; 
on pleasure boating 


at a low ebb, but repair and altera- 
tion work during the off season kept 
the major yards there busy. 

While the actual production fig- 
ures on naval construction for the 
past year cannot be quoted, a num- 
ber of large and small vessels of 
combat class and auxiliary type 
were finished and put into service. 
Navy yards participated in this 
work but the privately owned ship- 
yards, both large and small, have 
been engaged for the last five years 
in the production of numerous non- 
propelled and self-propelled vessels 
for the Navy, the Army and the Air 
Force. This building program, how- 
ever, has been composed principally 
of the smaller sizes except for the 
huge aircraft carriers and some 
large combat vessels. 

Other significant trends foreshad- 
owing future developments include: 

@ Waterside sites for new indus- 
tries were in greater demand during 
1956 than in any previous year 

e A potential shortage of sea- 


going personnel is the only problem - 


industry leaders see in their picture 
of a bright 1957 

© The backlog of construction or- 
ders as of Jan. 1, 1957 was higher 
than at any time since World War II 

© The Suez Canal situation led to 
a prediction that large supertankers 
capable of carrying oil from the 
Middle East to Europe by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope would be 
the ships of the future. 


Boating 


The total number of inboard, out- 
board and sailing pleasure craft in 
use in the United States has just 
about tripled since 1946. 

Annual production of outboard 
motors has doubled during the 10- 
year period, while inboard craft 
numbers have more than doubled 
and sailboats now number about 
three times as many as during the 
first postwar year. 

While wooden boats remain the 
most popular for recreational use, a 
trend towards craft made of molded 
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fibre glass and aluminum is def- 
initely discernible. An analysis of 
boats displayed at a motor boat 
show early this year revealed that 
fibre glass craft increased to 18% of 
the total show flotilla, as against 
12% in the 1956 show, while alu- 
minum boats rose from 18% to 21% 
over the same period. 

During 1956, it is estimated that 
the total pleasure boating bill run 
up by the nation’s pleasure craft en- 
thusiasts topped $1.25 billion, a 25% 
increase over 1955. One industry 
leader believes that the popularity 
of this type of recreation will con- 
tinue to increase until it becomes 
the greatest participation sport in 
the country, from the viewpoint 
both of numbers of people partici- 
pating and total money spent. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
Shipbuilding 


The active U. S. seagoing mer- 
chant fleet of ships 1,000 gross tons 
and over consisted of 1,059 vessels 
on Jan. 1, 1957, showing a de- 
cline of 44 ships since Nov. 1, 1955. 

The most recent totals available 
for the Great Lakes fleet, those of 
Jan. 1, 1956, show 908 self-pro- 
pelled vessels, with a total of 1.2 
million horsepower and a cargo ca- 
pacity of 4.14 million short tons. 

Taking into account only vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons and over, as of 
the same date, U. S. flag vessels on 
the Great Lakes totalled 413, with a 
capacity of 3.6 million gross tons, 
while 286 Canadian flag vessels had 
a total capacity of 1.3 million gross 
tons. 

The Mississippi river system and 
the Gulf intracoastal waterway fleet, 
again as of Jan. 1, 1956, consisted 
of the following: 











Bi: ee I CO oo CO 4,018 
Horsepower 1,539,858 
DIE POCREIIO THIN sc seccesesicc ccecscnacssnsavenunans 11,984 
Capacity (short toms) ..c....ce.--cscscsseseee 8,912,423 
Tank barges , 

Capacity: (short: tons) \..n..<:.:.....cscssce 2,943,126 


From the start of the Korean war 
until July 1, 1956, the U. S. Navy 
ordered a total of 16,679 vessels of 
all kinds. For fiscal 1957, authoriza- 
tion has been secured for new con- 
struction of 306 ships, to bring the 
over-all total to 16,985. An accom- 
panying table shows details of this 
naval building program. 
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Commercial ship construction is 
now embarked on its biggest pro- 
gram in peacetime history. 

Deadweight tonnage of commer:: 
cial vessels building on Jan. 1, 1957 
rose 270% over the tonnage under 
Way a year previously . . . more 
than 5 times the volume on the 
same date of 1951. Even greater 
tonnage is in the planning stage. 
Projects totaling 4.85 million tons 
are scheduled for action during 
1957-58 and following years, in- 
volving 379 vessels of more than a 
dozen different types as shown be- 
low: 

Vessels Pending 

(Jan. 21, 1957) 
CO ; 
Passenger 
Roll on/off 
Tankers 
Ferry 
Bulk .. 
Survey 
Pass-cargo 
Container 
Ore-Oil 
Package 


Conversions IE EPR TE Be 
Comb.-Nuclear 



































Vessels Building 
(Jan. 1, 1957) 





Tankers 
Passenger 
Cargo 
Bulk 
Ammunition 
Trailer 
Ferry 
Barges 
Towboats 




















Tugboats 
Drill Tender 
Drill Struct. 
Supply boat : 
TINIE oars wvanatagsonn ste cieepssivbageabenngcaatbeds 
Carfloat 
Fire boat .... 
Car Ferry .. 
Dump scow 
Dredge _..... 
Cargo Doc 
All others 


Total 























Growth of inland waterways traf- 
fic and changes in types of cargo 
since 1947 are indicated by the fol- 
lowing data (in tons): 

Commodity 1947 1955 
Sea shells, 

unmanufactured ...... = 19,070,145 
Animal products, 

inedible, n.e.c. ....... 16.698 791,259 
Grain and grain 

2,315,707 
593,131 


RR 
Coffee, raw or green 

119,847 
23,465,685 


Sugar 
2,076,553 


Molasses 
19,419,798 
963,544 


1,773,537 
1,735,419 
362,785 


1,124,054 
1,077,553 


Logs 

Lumber and lumber 
products 

Pulpwood 

ene 

‘aper and paper 
products 320,310 

Anthracite coal ............ 3,475,378 


Bituminous coal an 
igni 64,395,170 90,417,566 
1,305,392 504,676 


eum products .. 85,050,840 121,235,062 
Building cement 395,328 1,727,196 
Clays and earths — 1,839,090 
Sulphur 885,853 2'623,219 
Limestone, crushed .... -- 2,931,884 
ge Se ea 66,979 
Sand, gravel, _ 

33,483,284 


313,780 
crushed rock cesses... 48 232,775 
Nonmetallic minerals 
and manutactures . 475,739 1,935,827 
Iron and steel ............... 2,615,573 8,777,016 


Scheduled 1957-58 Construction 


Merchant and Naval Shipbuilding 
in Private yards 


Naval 
Shipbuilding 
in Navy yards 
$603, 500, 000 


Ship Repair and Conversion 
Private and Navy yards 
$696, 393, 000 


Pending 


$2, 260, 455, 000 





Merchant Ship Construction 
Pending 
(1957 Program) 
$1, 175, 300, 000 


Aluminum ores, con- 
centrates and scrap 171,351 
Copper ore, concen- 
trates and scrap .... ; 319,249 
Construction, mining 
machinery and 
i — 317,818 


216,941 477.733 


1,291,059 
10,956  2°691,306 


605,974 637,480 
34,014 42,703 


part 
Coal- ior products ; 
Sulphuric acid. ........... 
Industrial chemicals . 
Fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials 
Chemical products, 
miscellaneous 
Total—principal 
commodities 446,863 341,330,882 
All other commodities om 835,211 21,224,998 
Grand Total ~ 262,282,074 362,555,910 
n.é.c.—not elsewhere classified 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of 
he Army. 





Boating 


There were 5.9 million pleasure 
craft in the United States during 
1956, consisting of approximately 
800,000 inboard boats, 4.5 million 
outboard boats, 575,000 sailboats 
without auxiliary power and 4,000 
documented pleasure craft. 

Sales of outboard motors in 1956 
totalled 584,000, an increase of about 
114,000 units over the previous year, 

Sales of outboard motors in se- 
lected years follow: 









































Roughly 15% of the total popula- 
tion, or about 28 million people, are 
believed to have participated ac- 
tively in pleasure boating during 
1956. The total number of recrea- 
tional craft has reached its current 
5.97 million figure from 1.5 million 
in 1930 and 2.4 million in 1947. 

Few authentic statistics are avail- 
able on the extent of the inboard 
market, which generally consists of 
16’ to 26’ runabouts, 20’ to 60’ gaso- 
line engine cruisers and 50 and 
over Diesel yachts. Contrasted to 
this, outboard boats usually range 
in size from 21’ to 16’ for runabouts 
and from 16’ to 23’ for cruisers. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Shipbuilding 


A total of 207 vessels were com- 
pleted in 1956 by U. S. shipyards, 
aggregating 259,314 deadweight tons, 
employing 339,110 horsepower for 
propulsion. This represented 4 
marked increase over 1955 totals. 

Work already under way, plus 
the near-future marine market, to- 
tals some $6.3 billion in construc-§ 
tion outlay. This figure includes 


Naval Construction 
Remaining from Fiscal 1957 
and anticipated appropriations 
for Fiscal 1958 
$1, 583, 000, 000 





Source: Marine Engineering/Log 
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commercial and naval shipbuilding 
and repair work under way, pro- 
jected merchant and naval work 
scheduled to start before the end 
of 1957 and anticipated naval ship- 
building appropriations for fiscal 
1958. 

Operation of ships represents a 
big market. A large American 
freighter uses 2,325 electric light 
bulbs in a year — totalling 3 mil- 
lion electric light bulbs a year on 
American merchant ships. 

The commissary superintendent 
of a major American line reported 
that on each of his ship’s voyages 
2,400 bars of face soap, 200 bars of 
lava soap, 1,200 bars of laundry 
soap and 210 packages of soap pow- 
der are used. A 29,000-ton passen- 
ger liner used 10 kegs of soap every 
voyage for the glass washing ma- 
chines alone. 

An American passenger liner of 
15,000 gross tons consumes in one 
year $1,500 worth of flashlight bat- 
teries; $7,000 worth of sandpaper, 
emery, etc.; $30,000 worth of towels, 
sheets, tablecloths, coats and aprons; 
$7,000 worth of rags; $32,000 worth 
of soap; $18,000 worth of dishes and 
glassware. 

American merchant ships serve 
an estimated 82.5 million meals a 
year. 


Boating 
In 1955, pleasure craft consumed 


415 million gallons of gasoline, 40 
million gallons of diesel fuel and 17 
million gallons of lubricating oil. 
Significant increases in average 
horsepower per outdoor motor (4.2 
in 1946; 12.3 in 1955) have also 
meant a rise in average gasoline 
consumption from 15 gals. per boat 
10 years ago to 40 gals. today. 

Over $1.25 billion was spent dur- 
ing 1956 for new and used boats 
of various sizes, accessories, safety 
equipment, fuel, insurance, docking 
and maintenance fees, etc. 

The average price of factory- 
made boats rose from $205 in 1947 
to $343 in 1955. A small cruiser will 
cost $3,000 to $5,000, one of medium 
size will range from $10,000 to $15,- 
000, while a diesel yacht may range 
anywhere from $50,000 to $1 million. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


There are essentially two main 
groups of buyers in the shipbuild- 
ing and merchant marine industry 
— the ship construction and repair 
companies and the ship operating 
companies. But there are other im- 
portant groups that must be 
reached. 


m= PRIVATE SHIP OWNERS AND OPERA- 
tors. They operate their own ves- 
sels and act as operating agents for 
government-owned vessels. The 





No.ofships Type 


(CLGN) 


Escort vessels (DE) 


Patrol vessels, (YP) 


"Total tonnage of small cratt. 


No.ofships Type 
4 





Authorized 1957 Naval Ship Programs — 


Construction 


Aircraft carrier (CVA-64) 
Guided-missile light cruiser, nuclear-powered 


Guided-missle frigates (DLG) 
Guided-missile destroyers (DDG) 
Submarine, nuclear, powered (SSN) 


Ammunition ship (AE) 


Landing craft, utility (LCU) 

Large harbor tugs (YTB) 

Landing craft, vehicle, personnel (LCVP) 

Landing craft, mechanized (LCM(6) 

Landing craft, personnel, large (LCPL) 

Landing craft, mechanized, hydrofoil (LCM) .... 


Modernization and Alteration 


Aircraft carrier (CVA), angled deck 
Guided-missile light cruiser (CLG) 
Amphibious Assault ship (LPH) 
Seaplane tender (AV) 

Radar-picket escort vessel (DER) 
Ocean-radar station ship (YAGR) 
Miscellaneous auxiliary vessel (EAG) 
Attack Transport (APA) 


Total Tonnage 


5,000* 
144,800 


Source: Marine Engineering/Log 
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Reach the trade 
that serves the 


Through this 
industry’s 
28 Year Old 
TRADE PAPER 


THE BOATING 
INDUSTRY 


Reaches ALL the trade... 
and ONLY the trade! 


Print order of over. 20,000 reaching 





‘a selected circulation of Marine 


Dealers, Distributors, Jobbers, Build- 
ers, Yard and Marine Operators, 
Naval Architects, Manufacturers and 
their salesmen. 


(All the boating industry) 


Published 8 Times a Year 


Jan. 10 * Mar. 10 * Apr. 10 * May 10 
June 10 * Aug. 10 * Oct. 10 * Nov. 10 
MARINE BUYERS 


GUIDE ISSUE 
AUGUST 10, 1957 





ONE ADULT OUT OF EVERY THIRTY 
in the U.S. today is a boatman! 
Write us NOW for data on 
The Billion Dollar Boating Market 


THE BOATING INDUSTRY 


SSS G Trade Paper SSS 
: 505 Pleasant Street, 
LEAS St. Joseph, Michigan 
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READER INTEREST 
STARTS WITH THE 
FRONT COVER... 


Edited for time-budgeted 
“work boat men” of the Pa- 
cific, PACIFIC WORK 
BOAT is the pulse of this 
western marine industry’s ac- 
tivity. 


Edited for all key areas of 
the Pacific Coast, including 
British Columbia, Alaska and 
Mexico, it keeps the work 
boat world posted on “what's 
new” and “how it’s being ap- 
plied” on big craft, small and 
utility craft, and all types of 
power. 


If the boat makes its living 
on the water, PACIFIC 
WORK BOAT covers it. 


Write Today for Helpful 
Market Information 


tt, 


S 
Crres) 


PACIFIC 
WORK BOAT 


71 Columbia St., Seattle 4 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO”) e LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SEATTLE 

PORTLAND, ORE. « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND e ATLANTA 
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three broad kinds of operations are 
the ocean-going fleet; the Great 
Lakes fleet; and the inland water- 
ways fleet. The executives in this 
group usually act only on general 
policies and where large expendi- 
tures are involved. The technical 
staffs consist of marine superinten- 
dent, manager of construction and 
repair, port engineer, port captain 
and the like. They are the most im- 
portant factors in specifying and 
purchasing engineering products for 
new construction and for the main- 
tenance of vessels in service. The 
chief engineers and licensed assist- 
ants influence purchases of engi- 
neering products for maintenance 
of vessels in service. 


= SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 
COMPANIES. They account for all 
commercial ship construction and 
repair work and perform a sub- 
stantial portion of naval shipbuild- 
ing and conversion work. The exec- 
utives in this group usually act only 
on general policies, and where large 
expenditures are concerned. The 
works mangers or superintendents 
specify equipment and materials for 
the plant and for plant operation. 


m= NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE 
ENGINEERS. These men are important 
purchasing influences in both the 
construction and operating compa- 
nies. They include independent pro- 
fessionals, employes of ship oper- 
ators and employes of ship owners. 
They design and supervise con- 
struction and new vessels and large 
conversion or reconditioning. They 
specify materials, fittings and equip- 
ment with the approval of the own- 
er’s technical representative. 


= Navat sHipyarps. They do both 
naval construction and conversion 
and repair work. 


= GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
These include the Federal Mari- 
time Board and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, which are responsi- 
ble for the commercial fleet activi- 
ties of the United States Govern- 
ment; the Maritime Inspection Of- 
fice of the U.S. Coast Guard; the 
United States Navy; the Military 
Sea Transportation Service of the 
United States Navy Department, 
and the Corps of Engineers of the 


U.S. Army. 
Sources: Boat & Equipment 
News; Marine’ Engineering/Log; 


Motor Boating; The Boating In- 
dustry; Waterways Journal; Na- 
tional Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers; Outboard Boating 
Club of America; Outboard Motor 
Manufacturers Association; Fed- 


eral Maritime Board and Maritime 
Administration. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to get 

free copy of the following research mate. 

rial. 

The Boating Industry: 

AT-1. Facts, Figures and Theory About the 
Boating Industry. 8-page booklet, con. 
sisting of material reprinted from a te. 
cent issue, includes marketing statistics 
about boats and supplies. Available to 
manufacturers and advertising agencies 
only. 

Marine Engineering /Log: 

AT-2. 1957 Data Digest. Fact file folder 
reports the 1957 merchant and naval 
shipbuilding program; dollar volume 
and number of ships involved, ship re 
pair and ship operation developments; 
tells where marine sales originate and 
describes key buying factors; outlines 
coverage of the marine market. 

AT-3. Marine Market and Media Data 
(based on the NIAA recommended out. 
line). Gives the ‘asic statistics of the 
marine market and publication's cover- 
age and editorial service. 

AT-4. The Marine Market for Paint. 4. 
page market study tabulates the estimated 
annual requirements for paint and pro- 
tective coatings in the marine industry, 
including quantities needed for mainte 
nance of the existing fleet and for new 
construction. 

AT-5. Plastics are Getting Sea Legs. 12- 
page article reviews the use of plastics 
aboard ship, the opportunities for ex. 
panding the adoption of plastics for 
a wide range of uses in marine service, 
Discusses characteristics of various types 
of plastic materials; includes bibliog. 
raphy. 

AT-6. Marine Market Says “Hurry”. 16- 
page booklet highlights the start of the 
current program of shipbuilding expan- 
sion, the projected program of merchant 
shipbuilding, the naval construction pro- 
gram. Includes data on coverage and 
editorial service. 

Mofor Boating: 


AT-7. A Billion Dollar Market. 8-page 
file discusses entire pleasure craft market; 
gives facts about the publication; out- 
lines equipment and materials necessary 
for an average cruiser. 


MARINE ASSOCIATIONS 

American Merchant Marine Institute 
Inc., 1701 K St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DE: 

American Society of Naval Engineers, 
Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Lake Carriers Assn., Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York 6. 

The Society of Naval Architects and Ma 
rine Engineers, 74 Trinity Place, New York 


BOATING ASSOCIATIONS 

American Power Boat Association, 2534 
St., Aubin, Detroit 7, Mich. 

Boat Trailer Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. 

National Assn. of Engine & Boat Mfes, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Outboard Boat, Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 

Yacht Architects, and Brokers Assn., 6 
Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





GD» 


and Equipment News, Commercial 
oon Edition, oan. Pa. Published by Boat 
Statistics & Publ: ishing Co., Inc. Est. 1939. 
Editor: H. H. Garis. Type pose, 7 Ma 2 and 
3 cols. ge gd bimonth l. Forms 
close Ist prec. yency iscounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 55,12 : gross, 26,500. Operators 
of commercial vessels, 21,938; marine trade, 
builders, ees, ards, 3,263. Rates— 


2, P ¥ Y, P 

a sia 00 0 00 0 ‘a ita ‘ est 
4 ge, é pp Oa y re 5290 

be or, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 








Coast Marine & Transportation Directory, 22 
California St., San Francisco 11. Published 
b poste Ship er, Inc. Est. 1926. Editor: 
E. Martin. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
45/gx73/ — annually. Forms close 
Dec. 1. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l 
page, $130; th page, $75; 4 page, $45. 


Great Lakes Red Book, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland P Ohio. Published by Penton 
Pub. Co. 1903. Editor: Louise Skuderin. 
i tong “$l. Trim a. 3x43. Type 
ge, 2%%x4. Published Kis orms close 
ion. 1. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, —_— aot, 6, Rates—1 page, 


ay 1 ye, $22.50. 
Ri Bur ae 10; Bieta 4, Page . 


Great Lakes & Inland Waterways, 1468 W. 
9th St., Cleveland 13. Published by Great 
Lakes Pubs. Est. 1940. Editor: A. H. Shylo. 
Subscription, £3. Trim size, 81/)x1l. = 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published h 
rec. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
5-2. Rates— 








ti TPage %Poce | Vy P 
ims pote | ais be is Ste $100%0 
i 000 130.00 Iee00 80.00 
12 150.00 110.00 80.00 _—«60.00 


Color, $50; bleed, $25. 


Jacksonville Seafarer, 237 W. A anki e 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. Est. 1952. Editor: D. 
Howard. Subscription, $2. Type page, line 
105%; 2 and 3 cols. Published va Forms close 
lSth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,665. Controlled, 5,172. a 


, IP 2 Page | 1 

Times go0nto «$1400 100 "8 aa 
12 “e000 "10800 "100.00 48.00 

Color, $30. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 














Marine ion. 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1943. Trim size, 81/,xll. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 3 Published annual vi next issue, 
Oct., 1957. ‘Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled (1956 
——. 5,150; gross, . $350, 2 
es per page— page, pages, 
$330; 4 pages, $310; 8 pages, $290; 12 pages, 
; 24 pages, $260; 24 page, $285; 12 page, 
$195, 4A colors, $80 
Bleed accepted only on first and last 
poses ol of adv. of 8 or more pages, run of 
20% discount on insert of 2 or more 
pages if furnished by advertiser. Adver- 
tisers using 3 or more pages in Marine En- 
gineering /Log receive 10% discount on the 
earned space rate in the Marine Catalog. 


edition), 





Marine Digest, The, 79 Columbia St., Seattle 
4. Published td Bg oes Py > Pub. Co. Est. 
itor: J. pe ag Subscription, 
bi page, gan ‘4 cols., 2M. Published Sat- 
lay. Forms close 10 ‘days prec. Agency 
diastela, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,227; 
TOSS, 3,516. Controlled, 216. Rates— 





imes 1 Page y, Page Y, rove 
is 00 ¢ 97.50 $ 60 
12 125.00 81.25 0 
24 100.00 68.75 37 50 
52 90.00 56.25 31.25 
Color, $30. 
ABP 
eering/Log, 30 Church St., New 
Yor 7a blishe: ~ , Simmons-Boardman 


lishing Corp. Est. 1878. Editor: W. E. 
Sag Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 


ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 37%. Published 25th prec. 
peo close 5th. Agency discounts, 159 
ge space and color if paid in 30 Jan, 


2% 

Sceheien, 14,502; gross, 15,426. Shisha 
ing and repair, 2,572; ship, operating, 1,893; 
merchant marine officers, 5,350; professional 
men, 724; Tppies. equipment, ,124; allied 
industries, 4; others, 902. 

dvertising rates ( wantite basis), 12 

ges, $350; 26 pages, $335; 39 pages, $325. 
he total number of pages used in both 
Marine Engineering and the Marine Catalog 
(May 31) determines the yearly advertising 
rate in Marine Engineering. 

nes | Powe ay) within one year— 





Times fot 2, Page 12Page 1/3 Page 
1 35.00 ie 60.00 4250 0 821 0-00 
13 380. 00 390. 00 28 00 196. 60 

4A colors, $90; matched colors, 1 page, $140; 
eed, 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

Western zone rates on request. 

Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., New bong 


38. Published by Primrose Publishin 
Est. 1878. Editor: R. de panes vile. ok. 


tion, $3. Trim size, 84x1ll, ge, 
7x10; 2 cols., 3%.' Pu ees Ish: Pos 
close 10th. aouagy discounts, 15-2. Circula- 





tion, sworn, — gross, 4514. Rates— 
Times 1 Page WD) I Page 
1 $250.00 150.00 $100) 09 
6 200.00 125.00 
12 175.00 110.00 90. 60 
Color, $75; bleed, $25. 
Marine News, 26 Water St., New York 4. 


Published by New York Marine News Co. 
Est. 1914. Editor: Capt. W. N. Larkin. Trim 
size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,511: gross, 8,426. Shipbuild- 
ing and repair companies, 1,212; professional 
men, 467; ship operating companies, 1,773; 
merchant marine a 2,761; marine sup- 
plies & equipment, ; ‘others, 759. Rates— 


’ Z y 
Times 1 Page es 0 ‘a8 ip "H3568 


8 #3380 
S. 00 180. 00 190. 00 108, i 


5 
an "a or blue, $60; others, $85; bleed, $35. 





News Annual Directory. Type page, 

me mn “Controlled. Published Oct. Forms close 
Tuly 30. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
19sb. 1957 issue, sworn, 2,613. Rates—l page, 
(Naval Su ra sale $325; 1 page, (run of 





book), $300; page, (Naval Supplement), 
S215; in pace, S180, pase, $1l0,'2 listings 
The Mariner, 44 wae St., New York 4. 


. Broderick. Est. 1954. 
3 cols., 27%. Published 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,045; gross, 8,992. Shipbuild- 
ing and repair companies, 897; ship operat- 
ing companies, 2,9 professional men, 289; 
ports, terminals, 396; masters, captains, 797; 
chief engineers, 781; allied industries, 914; 
oil and drilling companies, 861; others, 176. 


Published Py, John C 
Type_page, 71/2x10!p; 
Ist. Forms close 15 Sth. A 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page | Vf; Page 
. 250.0 #17088 anes ‘08% 
RS 00 121.00 
12 ee akbO = oliz0o «90.00 


Color, $75; bleed, $25. 


Maritime Reporter, 107 E. 3lst St., New York 
16. Published by Maritime Activity Reports, 
Inc. Est. 1939. Editor: J. Hughes. Trim size, 
107/9x131/,. Type page, es, Published Ist 

and 15th. Forms close 1 week prec. Agency 
diesiuhin. 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,483; gross, 9,988. Shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair companies, 2,460; op 
erating companies, 4,065; professional men, 
921; meng and equipment, 2,056; others, 





a se Vf P mp 

mes age ‘a 6 ra 

i $375 00 $205 00 115.00 
12 315.00 175.00 95.00 


24 285.00 160.00 85.00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Marine, Shipbuilding; Boating 





Master, Mate and Pilot, 1420 New York Ave. 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by National 
Organization of Masters, Mates & Pilots of 
America. Est. 1938. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Published Ist. forme 
close 10th. Agency sagas = 15-2. Rates— 


Ti V4 P 
ray: $200.00 Te 4 So 
4 180.00 55.00 
160.00 198.00 50.00 


12 
Bleed, $10. 





Motorship, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Published by Diesel Pubs., Inc. Est. 1916. 
Editor: Wm. J. Slattery, Jr. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close 30th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

et June, 1956, 4,607; gross, 5,081. 
Paid, 3,085. Shipbuilding and repair ae 
nies, 306; ship operating companies, 
personnel afloat, 910; professional men, 
supply, 593; others, ‘386. — Vy P 

3 90. 90 ig 


Times 1Page 2 Vy Page 
1 $250.00 fests bias: tp 

12 503. 00 180. 60 138, 00 a oy 
4A red, blue or yellow, $55; bleed, 10%. 





Pacific Marine Directory, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 1. Published by Industrial & Ma- 
rine Buyers er Ma Est. 1945. Con- 
trolled. Editor: J. L.. McCray. Type ge, 
51/gx71/2; 2 cols., Ager Published March. Forms 
close Feb. 15. ency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
—1l page, $335, a Page, $195; %4 page, $125. 
Color, 0: Sa | led, 10%. 


@® ABP 


pours Work Boat, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 
Wash. Published by Miller Freeman Pubs. 

Est 1908. 38, Tg Ro oR yn ers: Sub- 

- tion, rim size, xl ll/, e page, 
x16; 2 cols. Published 40th rec. 

foam “ae sth, Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 1,989; gross, 2, Boat own- 

ers, onegrers. 1,339; builders, designers, re- 
ir, uipment and supply dealers, 
10; ' mn. 2 





Ti ates— y; Vy, 
imes Page 
$200 00 $130.00 4 G00 
00 115.00 70.00 


12 3:00 110.00 60.00 
4A colors, $40; hl $15. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 392. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Transportation Supply News. 
(See Automotive Industry.) 





Waterways Journal, Chemical Bldg., St. 
Louis 1. Published b a T. Wright. Est. 
1887. Subscription, pe page, 87/x113,; 
4 cols., gh: ublished PL sol Forms close 
Wednesd ay. Ageney discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,769; gross, 4,157. Ship op- 
erating companies, 886; allied marine in- 
dustries, 702; personnel afloat, 683; shipbuild- 
ing and repair companies, 159; marine sup- 
plies and ay ment, 420; others, 747. Rates— 


Times VY, Page Y, Pd 
$170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50 

12 155.00 85.00 35.00 

26 145.00 80.00 43.00 

75.00 40.00 


52 135.00 
4K colors, $60; bleed, $20. 





Waterways Magazine. 507 Libert Ave,, 
Soper 22. Published by John W. ss 

919. re tion, $4. Trim size, 9x12. 
hs = ge, Thx 2 and 3 cols. Published 
orms bby 20th. Agency discounts, 


2 5-2. Rates— Yp P y, 
ise 5700 6 fi 40 00 $788 4 
£0, 00 


175.00 110.00 
12 150.0 90.00 
me red, blue, $50; others, $75; bleed, 


Work Boat, The, 624 Senior St., 


leans 12, La. Published by H. L Peace Pubs. 
Est. 1943. Editor: Art Hirsch. Trim size, 9x12. 


Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
ith. orms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 





New Or- 


1958 MD & DN / 393 





Marine, Shipbuilding; Boating 





Circulation, 6,145; gross, 6,514. Boat and 
barge operating companies, 4,145; shipyards 
and marine architects, 668; water transpor- 
tation shippers, 327; traffic mgrs., 364; others, 


= Rates— PD 2h P fy P 
imes a age 
i bo $235.00 $121.09 

7 yn 7 
4A colors: red, $50; chiens eS. bleed, 15%, 


= 
13 210. 00 
7th or 13th insertions in Yearbook and Di- 
rectory edition, published Dec. 





VAC 


World Ports, Southern Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C. Published by Amundsen Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1914. eo By... A. Amundsen. Trim 
size, eels. F page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 15th. eeu close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,499: gross, 9,950. Industrial 
cargo routing officials, 4,395; steamship man- 
agement, 859; stevedoring companies, 320; 
rome oler a Bd foreign tt officials, 704; 
mS 338; 9 Peas 1D ReST p 
age Page for Pa 
$300.00 $220: 7 73.00 $125.00 

. 175.00 100.00 
t 150.00 13s, 00 85.00 
Red, yellow, blue, $70; bleed, 20%. 


terminals, 
= 





CANADA 





Canadian Ports and Shipping Directory, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
ness Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1934. “Type page, 4l/x 
634; 1 col. Published biennial even years. 
Forms close March 1. Agency discounts, az. 2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1956 oe 1,265. Rates 
—l page, $100; ¥2 page, jy page, $40. 
Bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Gonotien Shipping and Marine Engineering 
ws, 48] University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Pablighed by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1911. Editor: 
Bax 121/,. Be page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
ublished d. Forms close 10th. Agency 
Soa 15-2 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2,344: gross, 2,632. 
Shipowners and operators, 1,603 shipbuild- 
ing, 339; others, 567. Rates— 


1 Bags %P Yp P 1 
be 160.60 4 20.00 4S 90.00 aoe 75. b9 


6 
12 iis, i 1 0 68. ee, OO 
4A red or blue, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Eric Axelson. Trim size, 





@ 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine Bldg., Van- 
couver, B. C. Published by Progress Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Editor: N. A. McLellan. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Published _ 
Forms close 8th. A ency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 1956, 1,189; gross, 1,254. 
Rates— 
sc 
6 60.00 3. 00 
12 55.00 30.00 
4A colors: red, $25; others, $30; bleed, 15%. 


1 § 6505 @ Pg Pa . 





Marine Trades, 75 St. Clair Ave., E., Toronto, 
Ont. Published by Arthurs- Franklin Pubs., 
Lid. Est. 1955. Type pase, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published April, Jun Oct., Dec. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 
1956, sworn, 3,225; gross, 


Circulation, Oct., 
406. set 2h P Yy P 

‘age ‘age 

$142.00 $ 91.00 

113.00 70.00 


Times 
1 $1556 


4 
4A colors, $40; Bea, 15%. 


Seaports and The Transport World, 1215 
Greene Ave., Montreal 6. Published by Gal- 
lery Pubs. Est. 1927. Editor: J. O'N. Gallery. 





394 / Industrial Marketing 


Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2,005; gross, 3,573. 
Shipping, 633; railroads, 246; aviation, 71; 
highways, 182; others, 871. Rates— 

Fr 


12 
4A colors, $38. 





Shipping age & Shipbuilder, 1638 Seer. 
brooke Montreal $e. Published b 
H. R. Pickens. Est. 1917. Type page, 7x10; 
3 ger 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
cee eng, discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
ept., 1956 Te gross, . be Rates— 


Times Y/. rage 
i sisato | #11098 $ 68 
6 115.50 92.50 of 00 
12 96.50 84.00 49.50 
cen red, blue, $35; others, $45; bleed, 


O* 





BOATING 





Boat and Equipment News, Pleasure Craft 
Edition, Easton, Pa. Published_by Boat Sta- 
tistics & Publishin Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Edi- 
tor: H. H. Garis. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published bi-monthly Jan. Ist. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 51,146; gross, 52,808. 
Times 1p af, P Vp P Vy P 
imes fer e age age 

i 00.00 $10 0 $330.00 ‘$250.00 
350.00 280.00 210.00 
4A colors, iy "whiad 15%. 


Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. = 
seph, Mich. Published by The Boatin: 
dustry. Est. 1938. Editor: Charles A. Jones. 
Trim size, 8'/4x111,. Type page, oa 2 cols., 
34. Published Jan., Mar., Apr., May, June, 
Aug., Oct. and Nov. 15. Forms close 15 days 
prec. Agency aoa, 15-2. 

a, 6,691; ores 18,400. cg el 


Times fy Page Vy Pi 
i 1 Boge $40.6 $135.00 
9200. 00 i 2 
260.00 2 00 
Red, $115; other colors, $140, bleed, ss 
For additional data see page 391. 


® 


Boats, 33 W. 46th St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by Motor Boat Publications, Inc. Est. 
1904. Editor: Alfred Stanford. Subscription, 
$3.50. _ Trim Bn 81#x1134. Type page, 7x 
1014; 2 cols., Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. ie lecounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 54.3 a 

_— 








12 350.00 20 5. 00 
Red, $150; others, $175; bleed, 15%. 





Inland Waterway Gui 25 W. Broward 
Blvd., Ft. plone PN. ag *Fla. Published by 
Chas. F. Eaton. Est. 1947. ong Gil Say- 
ward. Price, $1.50 per copy. de ag ge, 
51/2x81/.. Published (Northern) Nov. (South- 
ern) Aug 1. (Great Lakes) Feb. 1. Forms 
close wr 1, June 1, Dec. 1. Agency dis- 
cousin, 15- — fp P 
imes age age 

1 $365.00 $210.00 

2 345.00 200.00 

3 310.00 180.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Published by Hearst Corp. Est. 1907. Edi- 
tor: C. F. Chapman. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 69,693. Rates— 


i 1 P 2/, P 
Bx ee 77668 $0863 


12 78. 60 150. 00 340.00 
12 consecutive pages, $400. 
Standard red, $175; bleed, 15%. 


Outboard Progress, 33 W. Monroe St., Jack. 
sonville 1, Fla. Est. 1957. Editor: T. C. a 
man. Published 8 times ee PE: Type ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 8 thaes Teal 
ly. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, based on 


ae of Ps YP 
imes age 
i sues 00 hash 


4 
8 295.00 0.00 35.00 
Colors, $125 except red, sos; bleed, 189). 


Popular Boating. 366 Madison Ave., New 
a 17. Published by Ziff-Davis Publishing 

Est. 1956. Subscription, $4. Type page, 
Feo Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, based on cir- 
culation of 100,0! o— 


5748 00 “tes 40.00 "$5665 ‘teh 


5572.00 
4.00 170. 00 336. 00 288, 00 


12 56: 
Color, $175; bleed, 15%. 





"408 8 bo 





Times 
1 





Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Rudder Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Editor: 
Boris Lauer Leonardi. Subectipgon, $4. Trim 
size, 9xl2. Type page, 7!4xl0; 2 and 3 cols, 
Published monthly. Forms close 5th _ prec, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 26,547, 


Rates— LP .  P yy P 
375.00 3563 ‘Sgn $160 


—_— 
6 “ 0.00 
12 300.00 300, 00 195, ‘oO 195 0 


Red, blue, $125; bleed, 10%. 





Sea and Pacific Motor Boat, 3501 Eagle Rock 
Blvd., Los ngewe 65. Published by Miller 
Freeman Pubs., Inc. Est. 1908. Editor: H. B. 
(Skip) Warren. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
9x12. "ee page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished h_ prec. Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
- Sopa 9 Pn 21, ee Page. iy . th P 
imes e I, Page ‘a 
T° §seeto | “Gaas'00 | "$250.00 821 on 
6 330.00 300.00 00. 00 ina 00 
12 275.00 250.00 180.00 
1 page or more in 13 consecutive Pear 


$250. 
4K colors, $100; bleed, $25. 


=: Racing and Cruising Handbook. Type 
page 7x10 Published April 1. Forms close 

arch 10. A ency discounts, 15-2.. Rates—] 
h page, $250; 1/3 page, $210. 





page, $385; 





Skipper, 181 King nore age St Sgape. Md. 
Est. 1947. Editor Rig gg. Subscription, 
$3.50. 7 size, ‘gra. Type ge, 7#ox1 0M 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
keg ~ , Rr ed, han omg . 
‘imes ‘a fot a 
soso to Missa fiso te fi 1810 
20 00 160.00 125.00 00 
175.00 125.00 105.00 
Red, $100; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New . i. Pub- 
uehed a Yatching Pub. Corp. Est. 1907. Edi- 
imington. Subscription, $5. fe, size, 

Sxl Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3 

Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. 

7 nes 1B ee $ E 7 p yy P 
imes fet fot § age a 
1 80.00 A2ors $455.00 $995 i 
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CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE CONTINUING IMPORTANCE of 
materials handling equipment as a 
factor in increasing production, re- 
ducing costs and making maximum 
use of existing space and facilities 
contributed to a record-breaking 
year for bookings during 1956. 

With all these influences still 
present, and with increased produc- 
tion and sales prophesied for 1957 
for the bulk of American industry, 
leaders in this field are universally 
optimistic over this year’s prospects. 

Trends in three new directions 
were discernable throughout last 
year, each of which should lead to 
increased future markets for manu- 
facturers of materials handling 
equipment. They were: 
= Use or utp-cas. Catagorized by 
one authority as “a topic of the 
highest order of interest,” the in- 
creased use of this fuel by industry 
has led to consideration of problems 
concerned with its storage and han- 
dling. Standards adopted by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion have been made the basis for 
regulations promulgated by all state 
and regulatory bodies. 

The use of LP-gas in plant ve- 
hicles has led to a need for installa- 
tion of various types of systems, 
each with its individual requisites 
relative to design, engineering, in- 
stallation and operation. The three 
systems in widespread usage are 

® Large bulk installation for re- 
ceipt of the fuel by tank car or tank 
truck, to be filled into fuel cylinders 
at the plant : 

® Small bulk installation for re- 
ceipt of LP-gas by tank truck, to be 
filled into fuel cylinders at the plant 

® Exchange cylinder system, in 
which fuel cylinders are filled at a 
remote location by a supplier and 
then delivered to the plant. 


® ConTINUOUS CONTROL SCALES. 
Mechanization of such operations as 
feeding, proportioning, batching, 
blending, counting and inspection is 
leading to the concept of built-in 


Record volume marks 1956 orders, as trends 
indicate expanding future applications 





scales for continuous weighing and 
control. Such devices have been in- 
stalled into conveyors of virtually 
every type, and can accurately 
weigh and control quantities vary- 
ing from .01 oz. to 100 tons and 
more. 


= CONVEYING BY alr. Increasing 
quantities of bulk materials are 
being moved pneumatically, through 
both vacuum and pressure systems. 
Advantages of conveying by air 
include elimination of danger to 
personnel and absence of corrosive 
effect on machinery; flexibility, 
based on the ease with which tubing 
can be run around corners and ob- 
structions; close control over mate- 
rial, with almost complete absence 
of dust; minimum need for man- 
power; maximum speed; etc. 

Trends in other segments of the 
field, which continue from previous 
years, include 


= Hoists. Progress is being made 
on an unprecedented scale in design 
and construction. Buyers are be- 
coming better acquainted with ap- 







plication needs and are more se- 
lective in their buying practices 
than heretofore. Much interest is 
being expressed in power propulsion 
and dispatching type systems. 


= Hanp trucks. These are being 
built to handle larger loads, with 
equipment being developed that is 
more versatile and more adaptable 
to available operating space. 


= Lirt trucks. The trend is toward 
automatic transmissions, power 
steering, faster load lifting speed 
and increased interest in special 
permanent and exchange attach- 
ments. Electric and gas trucks are 
both in good demand, and a number 
of manufacturers are offering trucks 
equipped for LP-gas. There is also 
a definite swing toward narrow aisle 
tiering trucks and higher stacking 
trucks. 


= ELECTRIC BATTERIES. New im- 
provements are mainly aimed at 
increasing capacity and working 
life, with emphasis on maximum 
kwhr capacity and minimum space. 


m= Conveyors. Closer engineering 
cooperation between manufacturers 
of conveyors and machine tool 
builders has been noted. Engineer- 
ing layouts are being worked out by 
purchasers of large conveyor sys- 
tems to be integrated with fully 
automatic production lines. 


Monthly Booking Index, Materials Handling Equipment, 1955-56 
Solid line represents monthly bookings; dotted line, Federal Reserve industrial pro- 
duction, 1947-48 


1955 


1956 





op! & MAM 
Source: The Material Handling Institute, Inc.. 
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= PALLETS AND RACK. Maximum 
utilization of cubic space is the 
dominant factor in the design and 
production of new equipment. Racks 
with movable shelves are in de- 
mand. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Materials handling equipment 
orders for 1956 were 26% higher 
than 1955 bookings, with last year’s 
total sales estimated at about $2.7 
billion. 

Total sales for 1956 are estimated 
to have been divided as follows: 

° ve 
588,000,000 
510,000,000 
551,000,000 
183,000,000 
254,000,000 
398,000,000 
246,000,000 


Floor Equipment 
aon ok ° re 
Equi: 18.7 
Hoists, Mitts ‘& Overhead _ 
Equipment 
Containers, Racks & 
Storage E uipment .... 
Yard & Outdoor 
eee 
Components 
Accessories 
Plant Equipment & 
Communications 
00.0% $2.730,000,000 
Source: Modern "Motorisis Handling 


This total of more than $2 billion 
was spent by 22,358 manufacturing 
companies in 14 basic SIC break- 
downs, and 5,338 distribution com- 
panies in five SIC breakdowns. 
These companies employ 100 or 
more people each and buy 80% of 
all materials handling equipment. 

Many companies are engaged in 
manufacturing materials handling 
equipment. The field is divided as 
shown below: 

Conveyors, various types 

Overhead eqquipment 

Power cranes and shovels 

Hand stackers 


Fork lift trucks 35 
Source: Modern Materials Handling 








The conveyor section of the in- 
dustry also enjoyed a record-break- 
ing year during 1956. Shipments are 
estimated to have come to a total of 
about $340 million, compared with 
$265 million in 1955, $285 million 
in 1954 and $304 million in 1953, the 
previous high year. 

These figures are lower than 
those reported for conveyors by the 
Bureau of the Census, because gov- 
ernment statistics for this branch of 
the industry’s output include cranes 
and monorail systems. Efforts are 
currently being made by conveyor 
equipment manufacturers and crane 
manufacturers to have the Bureau 
of the Census revise its statistical 
base in the future. 

At year’s end, conveyor bookings 
averaged out slightly higher than 
shipments for 1956. Backlogs of the 
industry contain a substantial per- 
centage of contracts for shipments 
scheduled to take place 6 months or 
more after receipt of orders. 
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UMI 


The Primary Market for Materials Handling Equipment 


Number of % of 

00-Man"’ Buying 

, Companies Power 
Manufacturing: (Plants employing 100 or more) 


Food & Kindred Products 
Tobacco Manufacturers 
Textile Mill Products & Apparel! 
Lumber & Wood Products 00.....2.....2.2-:cec-ccsceseoee-es ‘a 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Paper, Prtg. & Allied Industries ra 
Chemicals & Allied Products ; 
Products of Petroleum & Coal . 
Rubber Products 
Leather & Leather Products? .... 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Misc. Manufacturing & Ordnance 
Distribution: 
Transportation — 
Railroads (Class I. Railroads) 
Steamship Lines (Registered 
Lines with major terminals) 
& Allied Services 
Airlines (Domestic Trunklines) 
Trucking Firms (Class I. Motor 
Carriers with major terminals ... x 
be mye (Cold Storage & Merchan-) 
dise with 50 & over employees — 
Govt Utilities & Other Services ...................... 7 
Wholesalers & Jobbers 
Retailers — 
Department Stores (with 500 or more) 
employees) 
Mail Order Houses (with annual sales .. 
of $50,000,000 & over) 
Chain Stores (Variety, Drug, Food with) 
1l or more stores cas 























Totals 





0% 74.0% 
1Employee base established at 250 or more in the Apparel and in the  Fekcioated Leather Prod- 


ducts industries. 


Source: Modern Materials Handling; U. S. Department of Commerce, Census of Manufactures. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The marketing field, as that term 
is used here, refers not to the manu- 
facture of materials handling equip- 
ment, but to the uses of and market 
for such equipment in the various 
industries of the country. 


Using a cross-section sampling 
approach, one publication has made 
a survey of 10,000 plants in various 
industries to determine the kind and 
quantities of material handling 
equipment used. The following 
equipment was found to be in op- 
eration: 


Powered floor handling equipment .... 200,012 
Includes fork and platform lift trucks, both 
rider and wate: lift stackers; truck cranes, 
powered wheelbarrows. 

Manual floor handling equipment . 12,694,196 
Includes 2-wheel and 4-5-wheel| hand 
trucks; (off my ed trailers; lift stackers; 
shop cranes; 2-wheel and no wheel skids; 
dollies. 

Chutes 

Portable conveyors 
Includes gravity, wheel and roller; pow- 
ered, belt and bucket. 

Loading and unloading machines — 

Bulk 12,804 
Includes ore loaders; car dumpers or tip- 
ples; extensible arm loaders; dragline 
scrappers; pneumatic systems. 

Loading and unloading machines — 

packaged units 
Includes dock loading machines 

sa conveyors (length in feet) 23,006,931 
Includes chutes; wheel and roller convey- 
ors. 

Powered conveyors (length in feet) 36,043,258 
Includes belts; belt or chain driven live 
roller; cable, trolley; chain, apron, drag, 
flight, slat, pallet or tray, trolley; pneu- 
matic; screw; en masse. 

Conveyor accessories 595,893 
Includes carriers, feeders, tripers, scales, 
stackers, boosters, switches, automatic con- 
trols, and metal detectors. 

Freight elevators 
Includes 1,000 to 24,500 lb capaci 

Conveyor elevators (length in foot)” 3,429, 299 
Includes arm; bucket; suspended tray. 

Hoists 629,488 
Includes hand-operated; electric; overhead 
traveling -hand operated; pneumatic. 











Cranes (indoor fixed installations) 

Includes overhead traveling and gantry 

bridge cranes; wall bracket and column 

Pa Capacity from 1,000 to over 
; Missin Modern Materials Handling 
HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

The materials handling industry 
concentrates on the larger manu- 
facturing plants. There are some- 
what over 25,000 of these, which 
employ 100 plant employes or more. 
They have 76% of the buying power 
of the approximately 267,000 plants 
in the country. 

A nation-wide telephone survey 
of 25,000 top manufacturing plants 
by Western Union Market Survey 
indicated that all have assigned one 
or more men to supervise mate- 
rials handling. The materials han- 
dling man in each plant tends to 
handle all kinds of materials han- 
dling problems in every phase of the 
plant’s operation. 

The companies covered by the 
survey recognize materials handling 
as a separate function and the men 
in charge of that function are re- 
sponsible for the selection of han- 
dling equipment. 

The materials handling engineer, 
or whatever his title may be in the 
individual plant, tends to have other 
allied interests as well. According 
to the survey mentioned, those who 
have responsibility for other func- 
tions in addition to the materials 
handling function are: 





Purchasing 
Methods engineering, 
Traffic 
Quality “control 
Industrial engineering 











> > 3% 





Materials Handling 


Production operations ... 
Plant engineering 
Plant maintenance 
Packaging ; 
Safety — 

ource: 


$3.07 
44.6%, 





3 33-407 








There are, however, many other 
purchasers of materials handling 
equipment than the manufacturing 
industries. 

Sources: Flow; Modern Materials 
Handling; Conveyor Equipment 
Manufacturers Association; Mate- 
rial Handling Institute. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 


get free copy of the following research 
material. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Inc., 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 


Association of Lift Truck and Portable 
Elevator Manufacturers, Suite 759, 1 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Caster and Floor Truck Manufacturers 
Association, 27 E. Munroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Hoist Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
1 Thomas Circle, Washington 5, D. C. 

Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, One Thomas Circle, Washington 
3 De: 

Electric Overhead Crane Institute, Inc., 
1 Thomas Circle, Washington 5, D. C. 

Fibre Box Association, 224 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4. 

Fibre Drum Manufacturers Association, 


P. O. Box 1328, Grand Central Sta. N. 
P ae 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 
1200 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Monorail Manufacturers Association, 71 
W. 35th St., N. Y. 1. 

National Wooden Box Association, Barr 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Wooden Pallet Manufacturers 
Association, Barr Bldg., Washington 6, 
D.C 


Packaging Institute, Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Power Crane and Shovel Association, 75 
West St., N. Y. 6. 

The Industrial Truck Association Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Bldg., 9th and F Sts., 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 

The Material Handling Institute, Inc., 
Suite 759, 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


Material Handling Illustrated: 


AU-1. Market Analysis. 16-page analysis 

of the people who make up the mar- 
. ket for material handling and packaging 
equipment and supplies. Shows who they 
, are, what they do, where they work and 
740% what they buy. Includes a description of 
Prod the markets for material handling and 
packaging equipment and supplies. 


AU-2. Here’s What it Takes to Sell the Coal Utilization, Munsey Bldg. ashington 


We 
. : : ; 4. Published by Mechanization, Inc. Est. 
Growing Market in Material Handling Editorial director: William Bradbury. Trim 
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Medical, Dental 


(See also Institutional Market: Hospitals) 


Medical market seen at $2.35 billion; 
S. dentists total about 87,000 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= THE TOTAL NUMBER of practicing 
physicians in the United States has 
declined slightly during the past 
two years, according to the latest 
information available from the 
American Medical Association. 

However, the number of active 
dentists continues to increase at a 
rate of about 1,100 each year. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, the average gross in- 
come of physicians in 1951 was $22,- 
298, with an average net income of 
$13, 432. For comparative purposes, 
the same figures were $8,567 and 
$5,224 in 1929. 

The American Dental Association 
lists the 1955 mean net income of 
dentists answering their survey as 
$12,481, and the median net income 
as $11,116. 

The difference between gross in- 
come and net income includes such 
things as transportation expenses, 
salaries, rents, office equipment and 
supplies and the like. But these 
comprise only part of the physician 
and dentist market, as will be seen, 
because these men, like plant engi- 
neers, specify certain products for 
their patients to buy. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

The surgical and medical instru- 
ments industry employed an aver- 
age of 6,561 persons during 1954, 
earning salaries and wages of $23.2 
million. Value added by manufac- 
ture is estimated at $41.6 million. 

The 1954 Census of Manufactures 
reported 650 manufacturers of sur- 
gical appliances and supplies and 
therapeutic apparatus with sales of 
$338 million. The 1948 Census of 
Business reported 2,596 wholesalers 
of professional equipment and sup- 
plies, with sales of $571,154,000 and 
595 manufacturers’ sales branches 
with sales of $147,522,000. 

The 1954 Census of Manufactures 
reported 197 establishments in the 
dental equipment and supplies field, 
with shipments of $79 million. There 
are an estimated 400 dental supply 
dealers. 30% of U. S. hospitals have 
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dental departments, a total of 2,068 
out of 6,903 hospitals reporting in an 
American Medical Association sur- 
vey. 


m TYPES OF PRACTICE. There was a 
total of 218,061 physicians in the 
United States as of Jan. 1, 1956. 
They were divided, in function, ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Private practice ry rod 
Residents 
Employed by Federal government ...... 13 ‘$00 
Employed by insurance companies, 

industry, health depts., schools; 

etc. 8,500 
Administrators or full-time —— 

or sanitorium employes. ...........-c---0- 
Specialists 
General practice 
Retired or mot im practice ..........0.-cecccssee 

















The state distribution of 
cians, as of Jan. 1, 1956, was as fol- 
lows: 


Government Service* 
a 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
daho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine .. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montanz. .......... 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
— Dakota 


Ohi 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 

*Including active duty with armed forces, 
. S. Public Health Service, etc. 

Source: America Medical Association 


















































































































































Expenditures for U. S. medical 
and dental services in 1953 have 
been estimated as follows: 
Physicians’ services 
Drugs and medicines 
Hospital services .. 

Dentist services ... ae 
Health, medical, accident and 

hospital insurance 850,000,000 
Aces and supplies, oph- 

almalic, poeta medical 795,000,000 
Nursing and midwife 275,000, 
Instruments (surgical and 

240,000,000 


—— (ii z 
ratus (t er an 

ha 110,000,000 

Total $10,600,000,000 


So ee ea ier ore 
Source: Modern Medicine. 


Of the total number of dentists, it 
is estimated that 87,000 are active in 
the profession and that 84,000 prac- 
tice dentistry at the chair. 

Geographical distribution of den- 
tists in 1955 was as follows: 


395 000,01 
1,190,000,000 








Number 
New England coreg " Siibens, Mass., 


hug: Weep 
Middle East (Del., 


N.Y., Pa., .Va.) 
Southeast (Ala. , og aa 

La., Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Va). “* 11,051 
Southwest (Ariz. N Mex., Okla., Tex.) 4,299 
ee ai, = . lowa ‘Mich., ‘Minn., 95,296 


Ohi s.) 
setteloank ronan Idaho, Kans., Mont., 
Neb., N.Dak., §.Dak., Utah, Wyo.) .... ia 
Far West (Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash.) — 11,482 
Source: American Dental Te steal 








WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

In 1953 it is estimated that the 
average physician attended 1,600 ill- 
nesses of which 1,140 were in his 
office, 356 in the patient’s home, and 
104 in hospitals. He saw patients 
who had these illnesses about 6,530 
times during the year and delivered 
25 babies. 

The 1956 medical market in the 
U. S. is estimated to have totalled 
$2.35 billion in manufacturers’ sales 
dollars, divided as follows: 
Prescription drug sales 
Home medications 
Appliances and supplies .. 

Drugs used in hospitals ...... ¥ 
Drugs, purchased and adminis- 

tered nee 
Surgical im medical 

instruments 


Therapeutic and diognostic 
apparatus 








5 O 
Source: Modern Medicine 


Income derived from fees for (1) 
fillings was reported by more den- 
tists than from any other type of 
service, followed by (2) crowns, 
bridges and dentures, (3) oral sur- 
gery, (4) periodontal treatment, (5) 
“other,” and (6) orthodontic treat- 
ment. A total of 91.8 per cent of the 
dentists reported receiving income 
for fillings, compared with only 126 
per cent receiving income for ortho- 
dontic work. 

Of the independent dentists, 92.7% 
have x-ray | equipment in their 
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office, and 16.4%, equipment for ad- 
ministering gas. 

A survey of 2,865 dentists who 
had graduated during the period 
1951-1954, and who had gone into 
non-salaried private practice, in- 
dicated an average expenditure of 
$5,870 for dental equipment. 

Those who had begun practice in 
1954 averaged $5,385; 1953, $5,723; 
1952, $6,083; 1951, $6,308. These fig- 
ures would indicate that the typical 
dentist adds to his initial equipment 
during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the opening of his office. 

Items mainly represented on the 
list of equipment purchased in- 
cluded dental chairs, dental units, 
cabinets, sterilizers, operating lights, 
x-ray machines, developing tanks, 
operating stools, etc. 

A survey among 301 osteopathic 
physicians selected at random from 
among the 8,320 registered as mem- 
bers of the American Osteopathic 
Association, revealed the following 
percentages of osteopaths owning 
the equipment listed: 





X-ray Eqquipment 419 
Electro-Cardiograph 20% 
Basal Metabolism Equipment .. 
Diathermy Equipment 
































-Red Lamps 5 
Ultra-Violet omg hi 
Electro-Surgery Equipment used for 

pang 43% 
Electro-Surgery Equipment used for 

cauterizing 64% 
Illuminated "Dinaoalic Equipment: 

Bronchoscope Y) 

Cystoscope 12% 

Opthalmoscope 77%, 

Otoscope 85%, 

Protoscope 449, 





HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

The average practicing physician 
or dentist personally orders the 
professional equipment and supplies 
needed in his office. Once purchas- 
ing channels have been established, 
office personnel often orders routine 
supplies and drugs. 

A survey by the American Medi- 
cal Association of 156,500 practicing 
physicians reports that in writing 
prescriptions 83% specify a specific 
product and only 13% designate the 
product by its U.S.P. or chemical 
name with no manufacturer desig- 
nated. 

Sources: American Dental Asso- 
ciation; American Medical Associa- 
tion; American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation; Journal of the American 
Medical Association; Journal of the 
American Dental Association; Mod- 
ern Medicine; U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 
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Coal; Metal Producing & Working Industries 


(Sa also Cement & Quarry Products ares) 


Per capita consumption increase leads 
to another record year for minerals 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s TOTAL VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUC- 
TION in the U. S. during 1956 
reached a new high of $17.3 billion. 
This figure, which includes metals, 
nonmetallic minerals and fuels, rep- 
resents again of more than $1 billion 
over the previous year’s total. 

Greatest gain was registered by 
petroleum, according to a Bureau of 
Mines report. In general, the in- 
crease in total values was attribut- 
able to increased production in all 
fields, although some price rises also 
contributed. 

In metals, greater output of cop- 
per, lead and zinc were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the upswing, although 
these rises were somewhat offset by 
drops in both production and value 
for chromite, gold, iron ore, manga- 
nese ore, melybdenum and silver. 

Factors which were at work in 
the mining field last year continued 
to be important influences during 
1956. These included: 


e Per capita consumption for 
metals and minerals is on the in- 
crease. 


® Domestic sources of copper, 
lead, zinc and bauxite are inade- 
quate for U. S. demand, and almost 
every major company is developing 
foreign mineral resources. 


® Technology required to mine 
and extract metal and mineral 
products has expanded and de- 
veloped more in the past decade 
than in the previous 45 years. 


@ Products, such as_ titanium, 
uranium, lithium, thorium and 
others, of minor value prior to 
World War II, are now being sought 


extensively throughout the world. 


® New geophysical airborne pros- 
pecting units now make it possible 


Most significant development of 
1956 was a noticeable shift from 
scarcity to abundance. 

A detailed summary of trends in 
the mining industry follows: 


= Uranium. New peaks in dis- 
covery, mining and milling are al- 
most certain to be surpassed in 1957, 
while 1958, it is anticipated, will 
once again set new records as new 
mills in New Mexico reach their 
production stage. While the mining 
industry can mine, process and re- 
fine uranium, some producers are 
questioning the extent and location 
of their market. 


= Mancanese. Output during 1956 
was purchased largely by the gov- 
ernment at premium prices. Foreign 
managanese ore prices rose sharply, 
partly as a result of reimposition of 
export duties by the government of 
India, and partly because of higher 
ocean freight rates that went into 
effect following closure of the Suez 
Canal. 


m= Iron ore. The mid-1956 strikes in © 


steel and on the ore fleets resulted 
in stepped up demand, and blast 
furnaces produced at 100% plus. 
This demand is expected to continue 
well into 1957. 


= Coprer production continued at 
an all-time high rate to date in 1956. 
Labor peace and new operations 
were largely responsible. Prospect- 
ing is active and possibilities of ma- 
jor new mines in the southwest are 
excellent. 


= Leap anp zinc. During 1956, gov- 
ernment stockpile buying of lead 
and zinc both declined. In the face 


of new mining projects, with the re- 
sultant increase in production of 
lead and zinc, prospects for the price 
are uncertain. Pressure will be on 
for lowering of both prices. 

= Atuminum. The government dis- 
continued stockpile buying late in 
1956, and major producers began a 
campaign to encourage greater use 
of aluminum, particularly in the 
building field. 

= TrraNtum markets, particularly 
for the oxides for pigment uses, are 
growing rapidly. From a mining 
stand-point Australia has benefited 
most with a rush for beach sand de- 
posits. Raw material tonnage used 
for metallic titanium production is 
insignificant. 

= Mercury. Imports jumped to 
150% of 1955 totals, while prices 
stabilized at about $260 per flask. 


= TuNGsSTEN. Production capacity 
again exceeded industrial demand. 
To enable domestic producers to 
adjust operations to the market situ- 
ation, the Government authorized 
purchase of an additional 1.25 mil- 
lion short-ton units of tungsten tri- 
oxide at $55 a unit, lower than the 
previous premium price but well 
above open-market quotations. 


= NickEL production and demand 
continue at an all-time peak, New 
expansions have been announced, 
mainly in Canada and Cuba. 

Rare and precious metals con- 
tinued to grow in importance and 
significant increases in production 
of such metals as columbium, tanta- 
lum, gold, silver, and the rare earths 
were again registered during 1956. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Value of all mineral production in 
the U.S. last year was $17.3 billion. 
Of this total, metal totalled $2.2 bil- 
lion and non-metallic minerals ex- 
cluding fuels were valued at $3.3 
billion. 


Mineral production in continental United States, 1955-56 


Nonmetallic minerals 


1955 1956 


to develop claims in weeks that 
formerly took years. 


Fuels? 
Other 
Total nonmetallics 


$10,846,000,000 $11,805,000,000 
3,083,000,000 3,292,000,000 
13,929,000,000 15,097 ,000,000 
Metals 2,041,000,000 2,239,000,000 
Grand total 15,970,000,000" 17,336,000,000* 


*Fuels include natural gas, petroleum, natural gas liquids, asphalt and related 
bitumens, carbon dioxide, anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal, peat, and helium. 
*Subject to revision. 


® Lower and lower grades of ore 
are being mined each year in re- 
sponse to increased demand. 


® Diversification of major mining 


companies is on the increase. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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= Trrantum. Major expansion is as- 
sured for 1956 because of military 
aircraft orders already placed. Costs 
were steadily reduced as pilot oper- 
ations improved, and _ processing 
losses were reduced to produce 
higher quality raw sponge. 1955 
production is estimated at a record 
7,500 tons. 

= Atuminum. U.S. aluminum pro- 
ducers again set new records with a 
total output of 1.7 million tons, an 
increase of 7% over 1955. 


= Bavuxrre. Domestic production of 
1.8 million tons was down slightly 
from the 1955 total of 1.9 million 
tons and from the 1954 peacetime 
high of 2 million tons. 

= Macnesium. Production was 10% 
above the 1955 slump level, but 
failed to exceed 1954 totals. 


= Copper. Continued increase in 
mine copper output marked the 
year, to a total of about 10% above 
the approximately 1 million tons 
mined during 1955. 


= Zinc. Private consumption was 
about 14% below that of 1955, with 
a 7% increase in production. 


= Leap. Mine production increased 
to 350,000 tons compared with 332,- 
000 in 1955. Secondary production 
plus imports led to total consump- 
tion for the year of 1.29 million tons. 


= Mercury. Output of mines was 
up about 20% over the 19,000 flasks 
produced in 1955. 


= Motyspenum. Production 
dropped about 2% below the million 
lbs. which had set a new peacetime 
record during 1955. 


= TuncsTEN. Production increased 
2% to about 14.8 million tons. Con- 
sumption enjoyed a 15% increase, 
to total about 9,800 tons in 1956. 
= Iron Ore. Domestic mines pro- 
duced an estimated 98 million tons 
during 1956. This represented an 8% 
loss under 1955 figures, resulting 
largely from steel mill and ore fleet 
strikes. 


Weekly Average Metal Prices—1956 


ZINC 
——-COPPER———.._ LEAD E. St. Louis TIN 

Prime N 
Western 


Domestic, Foreign, N.%., 
Refinery Refinery Common 





39. 
35.820 
35.700 
35.700 
35.700 
. 35.688 
- 35.690 
35.655 
35.655 
35.631 
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100.188 


“Straits 


261.333 
260.000 
257.000 
256.000 
255.213 


100.175 
101.479 
106.917 
104.792 


103.042 
104.271 
106.075 
106.292 
107.958 
111.825 
108.875 


111.292 
110.500 
109.813 
106.604 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The U.S. mining industry repre- 
sents an estimated $1 billion market, 
counting materials and supplies. 

Wide diversity of products bought 
characterizes mine and mill pur- 
chasing. The extremely complex na- 
ture of the operation requires huge 
investments in specialized equip- 
ment and products in addition to 
conventional equipment. 

For example, the industry contin- 
ues to be a major user of chemicals 
for smelting and refining and for 
froth ‘flotation processes. Bought 
each year are about 9,800,000 Ibs. of 
chemical collector agents, including 
xanthates, dithiophosphates, thio- 
carbonolid, thionocarbonates, and 
dixanthogens. An additional 10 mil- 
lion Ibs. of flotation collector are 
expected to be used within the next 
five years for developments involv- 
ing flotation. 

Flotation frothers, including pine 
oil, cresylic acid, amylhexyl and 
heptal alcohols, total, 14,300,000 Ibs. 
per year for the U.S. market. Al- 
most 660 million Ibs. of modifying 
agents — lime, soda ash, zine sul- 
fate, copper sulfate and sodium 
cyanide — are consumed by metal 
mining firms in North America. 

Along with much of American in- 
dustry, the mining field is also plan- 
ning stepped up investments in cap- 
ital expenditures during 1957. 

A tabulation of new or expansion 
projects in the metal and non-me- 
tallic mining industry announced in 
annual reports or news items during 
the first nine months of 1956 in- 
dicated that more than 144 major 
projects were planned or under way. 
Only half reported the dollar value 
of the projects. Investment in these 
projects alone will total more than 
$1.2 billion. 

Additional funds will also be de- 
voted for research and development 
purposes between this year and 
1959; these investments are ex- 
pected to lead to the perfecting of 
methods resulting in still greater 
gains for the mining industry dur- 
ing the years to follow. 


In copper smelting and refining 
more than a dozen different chem- 
icals are used. A single electrolytic 
refinery buys up to $110,000 worth 
of chemicals a year. A typical elec- 
trolytic zinc plant uses almost $65,- 
000 in chemicals; a lead smelter, 
$35,000. 


Conservative estimates on the sale 
of machinery and supplies to foreign 
countries for mining are $114,882,- 
247. This includes only those ex- 
ports classified by the Department 
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A GROWING MARKET...A GROWING MAGAZINE 


Metal and Nonmetallic Mining and ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 
INCREASES FOR 
TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


COPPER 40.0% 


ALUMINUM 
ee IRON ORE ° 7.7% 


TITANIUM 400.0% 
URANIUM 97.0% 


World-wide, the mining industry is in the midst of 
an unprecedented growth. For the foreseeable future, 
the demand for metals is to be critical. 


MINING IS BIG... and E&MJ serves it best. Since 1866, 
E&MJ has been the leading publication of the world-wide 
mining industry. It is the ONE publication cited as the authority 
in the industry. It’s. read, quoted, relied upon. It serves its 
readers best because it has the largest full-time editorial staff 
backed by industry authorities as contributors. E&MJ leads in 
every aspect of its field. 


E&MJ CIRCULATION 
GROWTH IN 
PAST FIVE YEARS 


“ Dec. Net 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
{est.) 


E&MJ has the. largest all-paid circulation of any min- 
ing publication, reaches world-wide buying influences 
‘jn mines, mills, smelters and refineries. 


ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL serves the key buying 
influences at every level of metal and nonmetallic mining. 
Paid circulation (ABC) of 19,983; consistent top readership 
rating in surveys; nearly 15,000 requests annually for reprints, 
product information and further details; consistent éditorial 
response — all help show E&MJ’s outstanding leadership in 
U. S. mining, in Canada and abroad. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


E&MJ 1,087 pages 
NEXT MAGAZINE 740 pages 
E&MJ 1,985 pages 


NEXT MAGAZINE 1,1}3 pages 
B ESM 19,983 Paid ABC 


47% MORE editorial pages in 
1956; outstanding coverage 
of ‘technology, markets and 
economic trends ‘by “the au- 
thority,” 


78% MORE display advertis- 
ing in 1956; and 162 adver- 
'tisers reached the mining field 
exclusively through E&MJ. 


ERM offers ‘nearly twice the 
paid coverage of top buying 
influences, compared with 
nearest mining magazine. 


4, 
NEXT MAGAZINE 11,748 Paid ABC 


® A McéGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 
' 330 West 42nd. St., New York 36,:N. Y. ° 


T2 Monthly Issies, plus the agnual MINING GUIDEBOOK and BUYING DIRECTORY ISSUE, Péblished in Mid-June 


ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 
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of Commerce as exclusively for ex- 
cavating and mining, and does not 
take into account large expenditures 
for trucks, railroad equipment and 
similar purchases. 

Typical annual sales of mining 
machinery and supplies abroad are: 


Canada va - ams 


Mexico 082,34 
Central America, and West Indies . é ‘993, 308 
South America 384,175 
Europe is, Sa2, 445 
Africa 12:703,929 
Asia 14,185,306 
Australia 3,362,553 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 























Still attracting most popular in- 
terest is uranium mining. A 200-ton 
mill — about the smallest size prac- 
tical — involves a capital invest- 
ment of about $2.5 million. A small 
mine, however, can be put into pro- 
duction for about $25,000. 

High quality radiation detection 
equipment for drill-hole logging 
and aerial survey work is now 
available on an off-the-shelf basis. 
There are currently 12 uranium 
mills in operation in the U.S., with 
a total daily capacity of 8,960 tons 
of ore. 

Experts agree that current proj- 
ects, such as the $600 million ta- 
conite mills in Minnesota and the 
copper and uranium operations 
elsewhere in the U.S. and abroad, 





The Mining Journal of the Atomic Age 


URA 


The Only Uranium Magazine 


URANIUM, monthly news-magazine 
which includes the annual Directory 
Issue (March) provides direct con- 
tact with responsible management 
in the most .active branch of metal 
mining — virtually a new industry. 


Exploration, location, mining, 
movement and milling of uranium 
and related ores are covered in 
crisply-edited reports, maps, pic- 
tures and charts. 


Coverage includes all active ura- 
nium mining operators in the U.S., 
Canada and other countries. 


URANIUM belongs in your budget. 
For Advertising Rates 
See SRDS or write 


URANIUM MAGAZINE 


601 Ogden Street 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 
JESS M. LAUGHLIN, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif.—DU. 3-7697 


Companion Journal to the 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN OIL REPORTER 
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Increased Demand for Minerals 
in the U.S. 
a £4, d as 100% 


Increase over 1955 
demand b 


1955 d 





All minerals except gold 
Iron and ferro alloys 
Iron Manganese Molybdenum 
Chromium Nickel 
Cobalt Tungsten 
Nonferrous metals 29.1% 
o> al Bauxite Platinum 
a Magnesium Tin 
Titanium 
Cadmium 





Zinc Mercury 
Antimony 


Nonmetallic minerals : 
Fluorspar Sulphur and pyrites 
Phosphate rock and Others 

potash 





constitute the greatest activity in 
mining history. 


= EQUIPMENT USED. Broad classifi- 
cations of materials used by mines 
and mills include drills and bits; 
mine shaft and slope hoists; crush- 
ing, pulverizing and screening ma- 
chines; ore dressing and coal sepa- 
rating, concentrating and cleaning 
machines; conveyors, car dumping 
and unloading devices; chain, belt 
and shaking conveyors for under- 
ground use; underground loading 
machines; mine shuttle cars; cable- 
ways; mine props; quarrying ma- 
chines; aggregate crushing-screen- 
ing outfits; electric industrial melt- 
ing and refining furnaces; and non- 
electric metallurgical furnaces. 

In addition, there are pumps, 
compressors, fuels and lubricants, 
crawler tractors, cranes and excava- 
tors, tractors, trucks, bulldozers, 
power plants, explosives, safety de- 
vices, ventilating equipment, survey 
prospecting and detection equip- 
ment. 

The metal and non-metallic in- 
dustry annually buys in excess of 
950,000 tons of steel and steel prod- 
ucts, including rails, mine cars, pipe 
and tubing, wire and other specialty 
items. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


One peculiarity of the mining in- 
dustry is the fact that it often takes 
years to open and develop a mine. 
In such decisions, of course, the 
board of directors of the corporation 
or the owners or partners, if it is 
not a corporation, alone would make 
this decision. 

In all the most important deci- 
sions requiring capital investment, 
the board of ownership would us- 
ually be consulted and would make 
the basic policy decisions. However, 
the operating personnel usually de- 
cide what type of capital equipment 
will be bought. 


When a mine is already operating, 
the executive personnel continue to 
concern themselves with capital 
equipment. Nearly all these men are 
miners and have come up through 
the mining industry. 

Below the executive personnel, 
and often even more important in 
determining what specific kinds of 
equipment will be bought, is the 
operating management of the min- 
ing company. The management in- 
cludes such men as the general 
superintendent, the superintendents, 
and the foremen in charge of spe- 
cific operations. The drilling fore- 
man, for example, might be the most 
important man to determine what 
and how much drilling equipment 
would be bought. The pit superin- 
tendent would have the most im- 
portant voice in determining what 
kinds of shovels, draglines or other 
earthmovng equipment was to be 
purchased. 

In this kind of operation, the pur- 
chasing agent does not have much 
voice in the purchase of major 
equipment but he is often important 
in the purchase of standard mate- 
rials and supplies, shelf supply items 
and the like. 


Sources: Engineering & Mining 
Journal; Mining Congress Journal; 
Mining World; Uranium Magazine; 
The Aluminum Association; Copper 
& Brass Research Association; Lead 
Industries Association; Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Engineering & Mining Journal: 

AW-1. Condensed Data on Engineering 
and Mining Journal. Leaflet describes 
domestic and foreign market; machines 
and equipment bought; buying influ- 
ences; future trends; and gives informa- 
tion about the publication. 

AW-2. Iron Ore Beneficiation Plants — 
Minnesota. 25-page report on progress 
of taconite plants, equipment used in 
iron ore beneficiation, with detailed 
studies of equipment used by specific 
plants. 

The following data sheets 
available: 

AW-3. The Market for Chemicals in the 
Metal Mining Industry. 

AW-4. World Production Statistics of Im- 
portant Metals. 

AW-5. Smelters and Refineries in the US. 

AW-6. Significant Trends and Long-Range 
Outlook for the Metal and Non-Metallic 
Mining Industry. This reprint of an ad- 
dress 3 the editor discusses factors of 
interest to manufacturers in the current 
world-wide expansion of mining. A 10- 
year forecast is made of the growth of 
use of major minerals. 


are also 





g, 


nt 


AW-7. Major Trends in the Metal and 
Nonmetallic Mining Industry. This 1- 
page report summarizes 6 factors which 
bear significantly on the metal and non- 
metallic mining industry outlook. 

Mining Congress Journal: 

AW-8. 1957 Market Data and Media File 
for Mining Congress Journal. 16-page 
file folder follows NIAA outline to give 
history and background of the publi- 
cation; market served; circulation his- 
tory and policies; readership; editorial 
history and policies; advertising informa- 
tion. 

Miller Freeman Publications: 

AW-9. 1957 World Mining & Mining 
World Catalog, Survey and Directory 
Editions. 4-page folder, with leaflet re- 
porting results of readership survey, de- 
scribes the catalog, distribution, rates, 
mechanical specifications and gives other 
advertising data. 


AW-10. Sales Guide to the US. Mine 
Market. Comprehensive summary of do- 
mestic mine market, including isometric 
map showing location of principal min- 
ing areas, breakdown of operations by 
size and type of plants, underground 
or open-pit, mill classifications. 16-page 
folder. 

AW-11. Sales Guide to the Export Mine 
Market. 8-page folder providing break- 
down of machinery imports of the lead- 
ing 59 foreign mining countries. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Aluminum Association, The, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17 

American Mining Congress, 1102 Ring 
Building, Washington 6. D. C. 

Copper and Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Lead Industries Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Editor: A. W. 
Knoerr. Weekly market and price service for 
non-ferrous metal & mineral consumers and 
roducers. Subscri pion, $8. Trim size, 81/4x- 
ith. Type fase. 5 2 cols., 33. Published 
Thursday. Forms bc 10 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, Sept. 1956, 2.719, 
aig > gg mn Circulation ept. a7, 1956, 


issue, 2 Rates— Yh P 
age 
$160 60 


140.00 
132.00 
215.00 150.00 120.00 


© 


Engineerin: ae = ‘ex! Journal, 330 W. 42nd 
St., “a ork oe agin ished by McGraw-Hill 

Pub. Inc. Est. 1866. Editor: Alvin Knoerr. 
Ticcintica, $3. Covers mining, milling, con- 
centrating, smelting and refining of metallic 
and non-metallic minerals, snort fuels. Trim 
size, Sal 4 Ly a page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 19,983; gross, 21,014. Mining 
companies and officers, 5,419; supts. and 
managers, 1,981; engineers, 2,824; foremen 
and assts., 1,219; other employees, 468; con- 
sulting and construction we 3,008; 
schools gnd tog 792; mfrs., machinery 
Himes” 1 516; others, 1,741. 


imes ! Page 2, Page 2 Pa Vy, P 
5 Mast $3250 $230.00 
E00. 00 395.00 305.00 215.00 
2 525.00 375.00 285.00 205.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 409. 








Mining Guidebook & Buying Directory issue 
ublished mid-June. Forms close May l. 
— billed at rate earned in regular issues. 
on-advertisers, $600 per page. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


Mill & Factory. 
(See Smubscturing Industries. ) 


Mines Register, 425 W. 25th St., New York 1. 
Published by Barden Press, Inc. Est. 1900. 
Price, $25. Published ooery ‘third year. Next 
issue, 1958. Type page, 41/2x7!/,. Rates—l 
page, $200; 1 page, $125; 14 page, $80 


Mining and Contrasting Review 
See Intermountain Industry & Mining Re- 
view under Motor Transport. 














Mining and inti, 2 60 W. 55th St., New 
York 19. Published Y Ros-Mac Publishing 
Co. Est. 1954. Editor: Andrew Rostosky. Con- 
trolled. Adv. unit, 1/9 page, 314x434. Pub- 


lished 25th prec. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 28,454; gross, 30,690. Admin- 
Perr agae 15,430; operating, 8,191; technical, 
4,316; others, 310. 
Rates—1/9 page unit, flat $150. 
While largest single unit is 2/9 page, sev- 
eral units may be used in any issue. 


4A red, $75; others, $95. 





Mining Congyees Journal, Ring Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Published by American Mining 
Congress. Est. 1915. Editor: Robert W. Van 
Evera. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/4xlll4 
Type page, 7x10; 3 ‘cols., 2Yg. Publishe Ou: 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 17,462; gross, 17,849. Operating 
companies, 227; officers and executives, 2,014; 
supts., mgrs. and assts., 2,979; engineers, 
3,271; foremen 4,855; other employees, 603; 
consulting & construction engineers, 237; ma- 
chinery mfrs., jobbers and dealers, 2,876; 
Sere. Aeon te the YP yh P 
imes a e e lage 
i $225.00 is b7 $162: 30 biog: #3 


6 

12 200 183 33 137, 20 108. 33 
4A colors, $60, bleed, $35. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


@ 


Mining Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., New 
a 4s. Published by American Institute of 

Bining ot eS er ee} & Petroleum Engineers. 
Est d. R. A. Beals. Subscription, 
$8. tae = rp x11. Type page, 7x10 
cols., 2\/. Published Ist. Forms close 7th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12.339; gross, 13,284. Mining 
companies and officers, 1,700; supts., 998; en- 
gineers, 3,190; consulting and construction 
engineers, 1,868; schools and colleges, 1,428; 
mfrs., jobbers & dealers, 1,404; others, 1,991. 
Times Page If P 
imes ‘age e 

i $40,00 aes b0 bis0.bo tp 

6 = #4 

12 0.0! 00: 60 130. 00 168, i 
4A colors, $65, bleed, $35. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Equis uipment News, P.O. Box 81, Mid- 
poe = ey Roem 7% Sway § Pub. Co. 
i 1949. Subsen qin. $1 3 3 pater BB soe 
age Ix 103/,; cols. g. Publishe 
13th. Fo orms close 7 PF yet discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, gross, 14,332. Paid, 
ge. Rates ah P ¥, y 
imes age Page 
1 $165.00 2 23.00 410896 $ 75 
6 140.00 60.0 
12 125.00 150. 60 7, 00 50.00 
Colors, $50; bleed, $15. 
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Mining Record, 2155 Lawrence St., Denver 5. 
Published by Record Pub. 7; Est. 1889. Sub- 
scrivtion, . Type page, 1l4%x15; 5 cols., 
2. Published Thursday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, June, 1956, 9,297; gross, 9,692. 
Rates— 





ADVERTISERS CHOOSE 


MINING WORLD 


TO SELL THE U. S. MINE 
MARKET . 


Like the industry it serves, where 
ore-value is determined by an as- 
say, MINING WORLD covers 
domestic mining with an equally 
qualitative-quantitative “assay” 
of the men who buy and specify 
purchases of machinery, supplies 
and services for U. S. metal min- 
ing. 

That is how, year in and year out, 
MINING WORLD maintains its 
editorial and circulation leader- 
ship in the major producing areas 
—pinpointing advertisers’ sales 
messages in this billion dollar 
market. No compromise cover- 
age. Minimum waste circulation. 
MINING WORLD CATALOG 
SURVEY & DIRECTORY EDI- 
TION —the industry’s foremost 
Purchasing Guide, Forecast 
Number, and only Directory of 
Active U. S. Mines and their per- 
sonnel. 

For those manufacturers whose 
market is principally U. S. and 
donot export, MINING WORLD 
is the proven economical choice. 
However, for complete global 
coverage, it is available in com- 
bination with WORLD MIN- 
ING (Export Edition), the great- 
est and most economical cover- 
age of worldwide mining (See 
WORLD MINING in Exports & 
Imports Section). 


Write today for: ‘‘Sales Guide to the 
U. S. Mine Market"’ —_ «2+ 


MINING ‘2% 
WORLD ® 


500 Howard St. - San Francisco 5 
370 Lexington Ave. - New York 17 
1791 Howard Street - Chicago 26 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SEATTLE 

PORTLAND, ORE. « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND e ATLANTA 
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On 3 Mos. Contract 
Twice 
Times a Month 
5 inches $3.50 
10 inches k 
20 inches 3.00 
40 inches 2.75 


Times 5 8 e %Page Page '1/, Page 
i 95.00 $7 5.00 $5 0-00 3 #00 
3 00 és, 00 40. 00 30. 00 
an Seek $40; other 4A colors, $80; bleed, $10. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 410. 
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Mining World, 500 Howard St., San Francisco 
5. Bae hed by Miller Freeman Publications. 
Est. 1939. Pg ee Georg oe Ven iyo Jr. Sub- 
scription, size, 81x11. page, 
7x ¢. and 3 = Published bth prec. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 11,748; gross, 12,778. Minin: 
companies and officers, 3,285; supts. an 
dept. mgrs., 699; engineers, 1,483; foremen. 
1,407; other em loyees a re 3 il 
schools & co eges nery mirs., 
jobbers é dealers, 120 others, 2.2 222. oa 
imes {ot a fet fof 

i 5308.00 $208 b0 $205 00 i 65.00 
x d 195. 
*13 310. 00. 530. 00 180.00 130. 00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $35. 
" in § tates ‘with Worl Mining, 
‘imes a age fet ‘a 

i $5000 "as ‘i 4338.00 $240.00 

7 5.00 310.00 225.00 

13 30. — $95 00 285.00 210.00 
19 pages, $495; ges, $485. 
7th, 13th, 19th -, th insertion is in Mining 
Catalog Survey ba Directory Number, pub- 
lished Phot addition to the regular 
April ty " eta sooeete supplied by ad- 
vertiser—4-7 Ae $210; pages, $1 
Bayes, $173; pages, ics, 24 pages, $150; 


colors, $s. bleed, $35. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 411. 


Review fitey Bldg., Du- 
fm Tut Ming hed by David N. Skill- 


t. 1912. Subscription page, 
Sipxil; 3 r-% Sfp. Poblished "Keneday. 
Forms close oe say prec. aa ency dis- 


ce mens. Circulation, sworn, 2,068; gross, 


, 1 1 poRs 4 pa % e788 " au 
TOL, 50 
91.00 el 0 i. % a 30 


52 83.00 43.50 
4A colors, $35; bleed, oe 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


Uranium e, 601 Ogden St. 
18. Published by Uranium Pubs, Est. 
Editor: H. "BK. Type Pa 
x7": 2 i ee Pe lished th p 
Forms close 10th. gener discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation. sworn, 5,827; gross, 6,176. Con- 
trolled, 1,662. Rates— 
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Western Mining and Industrial pew. Box 

787, Sonora, ‘Galit —. 2% © Seger- 

strom. Est. 1933. Editor: laine ub- 

init, $6 s2. Trim size, &y Bie Type page, 

3 cols., 2)/, Published 10th. Forms close 

25. Agen — discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 


gross 7,697. Controlled, 931. 
_— ip 2 P Vp P Vy P 
imes lage age for ‘a 
1 110.60 $8 85.00 $7 0.00 3 60.00 
12 3 00 8. 60 
4A colors, 335, bleed ons. 


World Mining. 
(See Eaports and Imports.) 


CANADA 











Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bulletin, 
1117 St. Gothaien St., W., Montreal, Que. 
Published by The Canadian Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Est. 1898. Editor: aut, 
Gerow. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 81x11 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published ash: 
Forms close Ist. ‘ Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,619; gross, 6,455. Companies 
and executives, 1,448; mining, metallurgical, 
ye gag mechanical, electrical and govt. 
Soy and engineers and their assistants, 
134; — n govt., ae others, 947. Rates— 


Times fo{ \y Page 1/3 Page 
1 135.00 hs 195 5.00 $8 0.00 46 ae 
12 100. 00 80, ‘ és, 00 

4A colors: red, $40; others, $45; bleed, iso 


@ 


Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs., Ltd. 
Est. en ~gae Chris Mamen. Trim size, 
~~ xllly. page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 

Aste Forms close 28th; 19th for 
rion oy ler ‘discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,826; © ae 3,458. Cos., 179; 
operating execs., technical personnel, 
5; ee 1,598. ,* 


oe 16609 “4, iat % 7.0 eato 
12 170. OO 0.00 60.00 rt 00 


4A colors; red or no $40; others, $45; 
bleed, 15%. 








Canadian Mining Manual, Gardenvale, ry 
Published by Natl. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 


1891. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type ge, 7x10; 

2 and 3 cols. Published August. Kg ency dis- 

counts, 15-2. pone sworn, 1955 edition, 

1,508. Rates—1 page 40; 2/, page, $115; I, 
page, $80; 1; pa 

4A red or b ae, $40, others, $45; bleed, 15%. 


The Financial Post Survey of Mines, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto +, Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1925. Editor: 
Frank Kapicn. vues . Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., * Ms. Published Bee. 

orms close Sept. 6. Agency discounts, 15-Z. 
Circulation, 1956 edition, sworn, 24,673; gross, 
25.155. Rates—1l page, $250; 1/, page, $140; 14 
page, $80. 
4A red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see pages 122-3. 








Northern Miner, 116 Richmond St., W., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published by Northern Miner 
ie. Est. 1915. spoter: John W. ACh es 
ubscription, page, x ; 
cols., oa, Published "Phursday: .- close 
Mond ~~ Agenc cs discounts, 1 < ion. 
por aoe 956,45,977: gross 46.758- ‘Rates, Gen- 
eral—Open, ~f line, 60c; 1,000 tees, 50c; 
2,500 lines, 45c; 5,000 lines, 40c. Mining Ma- 
chinery, Supplies. and Services—Open Tt 
line, Oc; lines, 40c; 2,500 lines, 35c; 

5,000 lines, 30c. 


@® 


The nese. 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 
peg: an. Published by Stovel- Advocate 
Be ie Est. 1927. Editor: F. W. Tees. Type 
page. 74x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 2! th, 
orms close Ist. a the 15-2. Cir- 

57 Te 3.319. Min- 
government 
and per- 





culation, Sept., 195 
ing companies, execs., 
dept's, chambers of mines, ee Ber 


sonnel, ‘Be ay: Rates _— th P 
fet age fer 
25.00 $ 94 94. $7 400 $5 1-80 
12 100. 00 a 60 60. 00 100 
4A colors: red, $40; others, $45; bleed, 18%. 


® 


Western Miner & Oii Review. Metropolitan 
Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published by Gordon 
Black pte Ltd. Ee Hy’: an 
itche: tim size, 4xlit/, ype page, /x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms close 
23rd. ie fe) discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sept., 880; gross, 3,566. Mining com- 
nies, execs. a 1,581; others, 1,383. —s— 


yh 2 Ip P 
my sag 5 ts 20.6 oats ‘9 oto 


6 
12 110.00 "90.00 60:00 50. 00 


4A colors: red, $40; others, $45; bleed, 10%. 
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For Detailed Data See 
Industrial Marketing’s 
Annual Market Data 
& Directory Number 











_ you see this 
emblem - in a business publication's promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
on folders, circulars and other promotion 
- you are being reminded that the publication 
has filed complete media data and the 
factual story of its market, editorial services, 


market surveys, and similar information in 


this edition of the 


MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER 
| of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 





“W hat makes daily 
American Metal Market 


our best media buy?” 


NEWS -— First to reach the reader with the most news 
and data — from every world-wide metal market and 
all regional areas in U. S. and Canada. Over 370 
metal prices summarized daily. 


ADVERTISING — More advertising carried than 
any other metals publication — including many 
exclusive advertisers. 


“AMM is unique 
on 4 counts in 
market coverage’ 


3 


FURNITURE, ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT 


AUTHORITY — Most constantly used and quoted 
of all metals publications — largest companies in 
the country regularly insert in their long-term buy- 
ing and selling contracts the accepted purchasing 
clause, “As published in American Metal Market.” 


COST -— Lowest cost-per-thousand circulation, per 7” x 
10” adt — $11.83. 


YOU WILL FIND NO SUBSTITUTE—OR COMBINATION OF 
SUBSTITUTES—FOR THIS DAILY METALS NEWSPAPER 


Make it your key medium to sell that concentrated group of men who influence the buy- 
ing of metals in tonnage quantities. Readership 79.7% administrative and purchasing. 


Hfirmncer eoresce 


AMM is the daily business newspaper of the steel and metal producing, 
fabricating, and distributing industries: 
Metalworking, processing, distributing... 82.4% 
Producers of steel and metals 12.0% 

i Government and miscellaneous.......... 


Complete Market & Media File on request 
a CIRCULATION 


' Over 12,400 ABC, and 81.5% of AMM’s national subscribers are con- 





centrated in the 12 states where 82.8% of all metalworking plants are 
located. With the highest annual subscription rate ($20) in its field, AMM 
reaches tonnage buyers of metals and metal products who require 

i information on prices and market trends every day — not every week or 
every month — as a basis for their purchasing decisions. 


; READERSHIP 


Daily audience of over 31,000, with average of 2.5 readers per:copy: 
Purchasing and administrative 79.7% 
Production and engineering id 
Other wae 0% 


From a recent survey representing 59.54% of AMM's paid subscribers 











EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


The daily business information essential to metals executives is found 
only in AMM's editorial content: 1) day’s market information with more 
price quotations here and abroad on steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
scrap, ores and fuels than any other publication; 2) day’s news, analyses 
of news, trends, developments, forecasts, and 3) day’s news from Wash- 
ington and abroad — for potential impact on metal markets and prices. 
Twelve full-time editors, each a market specialist in one or more metals. 
Staffed news bureaus in Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago. Correspondents 
in key metal centers throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


More advertisers place more linage in American Metal Market than in 
any other metals publication. 


COMPARISON OF ADVERTISING PAGES RUN IN 1956 


1. AMERICAN METAL MARKET....-..8,730t 
2. Oil & = Journal....... 7. Machine 


i . 6,245 9. Foundry ......... 
. Steel 6,069 10. Metal Progres 
6. Product Engineering...... 4,393 11. Materials & Met! 1 
tBased on AMM's newspaper page, equiv. to four 7” x 10” 
SOURCE: 2-11, IND. MKTG. 





tOf metals publications with 5,000 or more circulation 
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See also Automotive Industry; Aviation; Design En- 
gineering; Metal Mining; Manufacturing Industries. 


Continued expansion, increased sales 
foreseen for industry during 1957 


CURRENT TRENDS 


ws ONCE AGAIN THE METALWORKING 
industry has enjoyed its best year 


- in history, and its leaders see even 


better times during 1957. 

Sales volume this year is ex- 
pected to be some 8% above the 
1956 level of $135 billion, with about 
half of the increase coming about 
from increased physical output and 
half from rising prices. 

Expenditures for research will 
continue to increase, according to 
all predictions, while expansion will 
also continue, although at a some- 
what slower rate than in 1956 be- 
cause of the tight money policy and 
completion of some programs. 

A survey conducted among 7,500 
general managers of metalworking 
plants throughout the country re- 
veals the following expectations: 


e Sales will continue upward. 
Only 1 in every 20 respondents 
sees any possible drop below last 
year’s level, while 75% expect dol- 
lar sales volume to climb. An av- 
erage 7.7% increase is anticipated, 
with most managers expecting that 
the second half of 1957 will be even 
better than the first six months. 


e Prices will again rise. The av- 
erage respondent’s opinion is for a 
3.9% increase in prices this year, 
with increased competition and im- 
proved efficiency working against 
any inflationary runaway increase. 


® Costs will also be up. 3.4% is 
the experts’ anticipation of the 1957 
rise in costs, reflecting increases in 
both labor and materials charges. 
More automatic equipment is ex- 
pected to offset, to some degree, 
the increase in materials costs. 
Sales and distribution charges are 
seen as going up some 2.5%. 


® More will be spent on research. 
With 40% of the respondent man- 
agers indicating that they will in- 
crease their budgets for product 
research this year, the over-all av- 


erage is indicated at about a 5% 
rise for the industry. About 60% 
of the respondents expect that this 
increased research program will re- 
sult in the introduction of new 
products before the end of the year. 


® Marketing activity will be in- 
creased. 75% of the respondents 
intend to strengthen their sales or- 
ganizations during 1957, to meet the 
challenge of new products and 
higher goals. More salesmen will be 
employed by 60%, nearly 50% will 
add distributors, 20% will seek 
more export sales, while 60% plan 
to increase advertising and sales 
promotion budgets. 


e@ Expansion rate will slow down. 
Although more than 50% of the 
surveyed managers said that they 
plan to increase capacity of their 
plants through new facilities, addi- 
tions to physical plant, or new 
equipment, tighter money and com- 
pletion of many of last year’s pro- 
jected programs will result in a 
somewhat decreased rate of expan- 
sion this year. Capacity is expected 
to increase some 5.6% during 1957, 
with 25% of the respondents indi- 
cating that the capital shortage will 
compel them to defer or curtail 
planned expansion. 

In general, it is expected that the 
demand for metalworking products 
will continue to be strong during 
1957, with notable increases among 
suppliers to the automobile, agri- 
cultural machinery and petroleum 


industries. The decline in home 
building is:the only soft spot noted. 
= Sreet. Demand is expected to 
reach a new high this year. Fore- 
casts call for a record 120 million 
tons for ingots and castings, which 
would be a 4.3% increase over 1956 
production. 

This would mean an operating 
rate of 90% of capacity, compared 
to the 1956 production rate of 89.- 
6%. The industry currently has 
some 15 million tons of new steel- 
making capacity under construc- 
tion, of which 6 million is sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 
1957, as against 3.6 million last year. 

Labor peace seems assured 
through the 3-year contract signed 
during 1956, but increased labor 
costs will also result from the new 
pact. One result was that steel users 
were paying about 9% more for the 
product on Dec. 31, 1956 than they 
did at the start of the year. 


= NONFERROUS METALS. Producers 
expect to set production records 
during 1957 for such metals as cop- 
per, aluminum, lead, zinc, magne- 
sium, titanium and nickel. 


e Aluminum capacity, on Jan. 1, 
1957, was 1.77 million tons and is 
expected to reach 2.15 million tons 
by the end of this year. Producers 
are expected to try to saturate ex- 
isting markets during 1957 so that 
their supply will not outstrip de- 
mand by more than 3% to 5%. 


e Copper output is expected to 
increase during 1957, with the auto- 
mobile and appliance industries 
holding the key to the industry’s 
year. 

@ Lead and zinc both had high 


shipment levels last year and ex- 
pect to maintain them during 1957. 


- Manufacturers’ Sales in Metalworking Industry 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Fabricated 

Metal 
Products 

$17,289 
16,053 

13,862 _ 
15,004 
13,625 
13,655 
11,710 
9,160 
10,200 


tation 
Machinery Equipment Instruments 
$46,886 $5794 $3,624 


TOTAL 
Metalworking 

Industr 

$133,497 ~ 


ranspor- 


Sources: Office of Business Economics; Steel 
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The two major consuming indus- 
tries, battery makers and producers 
of fuel additives, are expected to 
recover their previous high rate of 
sales resulting from the record 
number of automobiles on Ameri- 
ca’s highways. 

® Nickel continues to be the 
searcest of the major nonferrous 
metals. Some progress has been 
made in reusing the nickel content 
of some stainless steels, but this 
process has definite limits. It is 
widely believed that the only solu- 
tion lies in development of new 
alloys, and in greater use of such 
metals as titanium and zirconium. 

Recent technical developments 
include increased application of 
automated techniques, new meth- 
ods for joining titanium, extension 
of shell molding usage in foundry 
operations, higher speed presses in 
stamping and forming activities, 
more accurate testing methods and 
the emergence of ceramic cutting 
tools. 

The cemented oxide tool may be 
used with a coolant if heat defor- 
mation is a work factor, but nor- 
mally no such coolant is required. 
Its wear resistance is such that 
some tests indicated a tool life of 
more than 25 to 1 over carbides 


employed for the same purposes. 
It is expected to reduce cutting 
time drastically for finishing cuts. 

Under development since 1951, 
the new material is said to be 
stronger, and to resist chipping bet- 
ter, than typical ceramics. It has 
been developed, Carboloy engineers 
say, specifically as a cutting tool 
material and for wear applications, 
and not for insulation or general 
usage as are many of the ceramics 
recently tested as cutting tool ma- 
terials. 

Made of materials which are in 
abundant supply, the cemented ox- 
ide is processed by powder metal- 
lurgy techniques. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that ultimately the usual va- 
riety of cutting tool shapes will be 
available in the new materials. 

Engineers believe that the new 
tool material will have a definite 
influence upon the design of ma- 
chine tools in the future, putting 
the emphasis on machines capable 
of removing metal at speeds up to 
7,500 sfpm. 

During last year, ceramic cutting 
tools came out of the laboratory 
and were applied to some regular 
production jobs. Not only did these 
tools perform creditably but, since 
they were applied under ordinary 


Steel Capacity, Production & Rates; Ingots & Steel for Castings, Net 
Tons 
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128,363,090 
125,828,310 
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shop conditions, much valuable in- 
formation was obtained about how 
they might be introduced into regu- 
lar production operations. Ceramic 
tools are not to be considered as a 
replacement for any other tool ma- 
terial but should be considered in 
terms of what they can do as a re- 
sult of their own peculiar charac- 
teristics. 

Another development of 1956 was 
the firm establishment of plastic 
tooling as part of the tool kit of a 
production engineer. Plastic tools 
are easy to make, can be made 
quite stable and can be modified or 
repaired with ease. New plastic 
tooling materials and even plas- 
tic alloys became available during 
the year so that tools with even 
better properties could be made. 

Major materials in use today are 
oxides, nitrides, borides and sili- 
cides. Two factors have been at 
work to create the need for devel- 
opment of new tool materials; de- 
fense shortages in tungsten and co- 
balt — without which production 
of tungsten carbide is an impossi- 
bility — and the development of 
harder and tougher materials re- 
quiring cutting. 

Metal tools crumbled and burned, 
because the tougher materials 
raised tip temperature too high. © 
Attempts to use coolants to keep | 
those temperatures down often re- | 
sulted in cracked tools. These prob- © 
lems sparked research into non- | 
critical and harder alternatives for 
carbides. j 

One factor which was not im- | 
portant in original experiments, but | 
which is looming larger almost — 
daily, is that of tool life in auto- 7 
mated setups, where the cost of 
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downtime for tool change is high. 
Developments in various sectors. 

of the metalworking field may be © 

summarized as follows: 
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= Macuininc. A survey conducted — 
by a leading business publication | 
has revealed that producers of au-— 
tomatic screw machine parts are. 
optimistic about 1957 potentials. | 
Their expectations include: 


e Gross sales to be up 115% 
Over 68.5% of the respondents an- 
ticipate increases of 10% or more, 
77% see a rise of 5% or over, while 
only 7% believe that this year’s) 
sales will be less than last year’s, 

® Net profit to be up 4.7%. About 
30.5% expect it to rise 10% or more, 
51.5% anticipate 5% or more in- 
crease, and 18.5% think it will be 
less this year than last. 

e Employment to go up 6.1% 
this category, some 35,5% see in- 
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* Includes very small tonnages of crucible steel. 
** Jan. 1, 1950 to June 30, 1950 capacity was 99,392,800 net tons. Beginning July 1, 1950 capacity was revised to 
100.563.500 net tens. Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
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Your one-two combination for sales 


No effort has been spared to seek out and identify 
by occupation and title, every one of the more than 
50,000 recipients of MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE 
BOOK each month. Circulation is over 93% verified 
and over 98% of copies mailed are personalized. 
Many names and titles are Western Union verified. 
All readers are indexed under SIC system on IBM 
cards. 

All this effort to provide the best, most highly con- 
firmed circulation in metalworking is paying off for 
MTBB advertisers through constantly increasing 
sales inquiries; proof of readership in itself. 
Hitchcock’s unending effort to improve editorial con- 


hitchcock 


PU BL iI 


tent of MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK is the 
big reason for reader approval. Written for the pro- 
duction man, MTBB talks shop because it’s written 
by men with shop experience. Starch reader studies 
are available to further provide editors and adver- 
tisers with definite indication of what the trade wants 
to know — likes to read. 

Trying to sell the metalworking industry without 
MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK would be 
doing things only half way. A Hitchcock representa- 
tive will be glad to talk about ad plans and sales 
strategy with you. Or, why not write for a complete 
data file? 





HITCHCOCK S@ MACHINE® AND 











TOOL 


rectory 


success in the metalworking market! 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE AND TOOL DIREC. 
TORY is the “two” in the big one-two combination. 
It hits hard into the midst of metalworking’s most 
effective list of production executives and stays in 
the buyers’ reference file all the year round. The 
high rate of buyer usage is the “reason why” your 
sales message belongs amongst its pages. It is the 
“who’s who” of the industry and back to back with 
the twelve monthly issues of MACHINE AND TOOL 
BLUE BOOK, forms an unbeatable advertising cover- 
age of the huge metalworking industry. 


HMTD speaks to a pre-sold audience. These are 


people who are ready to buy and are looking for 
products and supplier names. It’s a critical time — 
the moment of buying decision you have been trying 
to bring about with monthly advertising. It’s a time 
when your name and products should be strongly 
presented just once more to push across that all 
important sale. 


Talk to the man from Hitchcock in your area. Let 
him tell you more about why the ready-to-buy people 
of metalworking use HITCHCOCK’S MACHINE 


-AND TOOL DIRECTORY so consistently. 


'T¢ #H € 0c K PUBLIS Htuwécetowmea+d y 


WHEATON, TLLINOTS 
THE PHONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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creases of more than 10%, while 
47% expect a 5% rise and only 7% 
think it will go down. 


e Equipment purchases to rise 
5.2%. 

e Expenditures for special tool- 
ing and fixtures to go up 5.7%. 


e Cutting of stainless steel to rise 
6.6%; of nonferrous metals, 4.8%; 
of low-carbon steel, 3.8%; of plas- 
tics, 2.6%. 

Production executives are begin- 
ning to appraise the automation 
concept more realistically in the 
light of hard economic facts, and 
are recognizing that there are defi- 
nite qualifications to its usefulness. 

It is, for example, not always a 
panacea for the achievement of 
- faster, better and more economical 
machining. In fact, there are situa- 
tions in which it might prove fi- 
nancially ruinous to install auto- 
mated machining where something 
less than mass-production quanti- 
ties are needed on a day in and day 
out basis. 

The question of flexibility of au- 
tomated transfer-lines is also being 
examined more carefully. Most of 
the more highly publicized opera- 
tions of this nature have been in 
connection with a rigid set-up to 
do a series of operations on a sin- 
gle type of work-piece. Such a line- 
up, complete with tooling, control 
devices, inspection stations, etc., is 
costly, and must be considered in 
terms of whether it is sufficiently 
flexible to permit changes in prod- 
uct design without excessive cost. 

One answer to this problem has 
been worked out in a relatively 
simple fashion. Self-contained, indi- 
vidually controlled, movable ma- 
chining units. are stationed along 
both sides of a transfer line. The 
number, type and position of these 
stations can then be changed at 
will. Engineers would like to see 
uniform design of the components 
in their transfer lines, so that new 
or extra units could slip into place 
almost as easily as a radio tube. 
While they are not likely to witness 
standardization to such an ideal de- 
gree, it is thought probable that 
builders of automated lines, and of 
component and necessary suppliers, 
will endeavor to meet customer de- 
mand for low-cost operating and 
maintenance efficiency. 


® Casrinc. Marketing development 
and research are receiving more 
attention from foundries. Trade as- 
Sociations of the castings industry 
are placing increasing emphasis in 
their activities on the analysis of 
Market potentials and ways of de- 
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INFLUENCE 


AT WORK 


Above, a man in tool engineering is 
acting upon information found in the 
magazine of his profession, THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. Perhaps he’s calling about 
a new boring machine... Or lathe... 
Or a new process to speed up grinding 
operations. Maybe he’s asking his pur- 
chasing agent to order a new type of 
bushing or carbide drill. Men in tool 
engineering help spend billions of dollars 
annually on industrial products such as 
yours — but they can’t buy in the dark! 


READERSHIP STUDIES PROVE... 


. . . these men rely on information in 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. They search 
advertisements and editorial columns for 
ways to increase production, cut costs 
and improve quality. 

A recent readership analysis* showed, 
for example, that 66% of the readers 
have a-say in the buying of carbide- 
tipped tools * 48% in the buying of 
boring machines * 60% in the buying of 
shapers ¢ 55% in the buying of ver- 


tical universal grinders « 44% in the 
buying of cutting lubricants. 

And so it goes. Well over 33,000 tool 
engineers (and the number is rapidly 
growing) approving, recommending, spe- 
cifying—selling their companies on the 
best products they know. Information on 
these and other products make tool en- 
gineers better men on the job. For this 
reason, they read THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER in the quiet of their home—over 
80% request home delivery. 


*STUDIES AVAILABLE 

TO ADVERTISERS 

Representatives of THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER will be glad to explain the unique 
readership studies by John T. Fosdick 
Associates made on recent issues of THE 
TOOL ENGINEER. Of particular in- 
terest to advertisers is the Job Applica- 
tion Score indicating what percentage of 
readers specify what products! See for 
yourself why it pays to tell and sell the 
men who count in THE TOOL ENGI- 
NEER! 


qulool Engineer 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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veloping greater use of cast prod- 
ucts. 

Although production of castings 
declined about 5% in 1956 to a to- 
tal slightly under 18 million tons, it 
was the third highest output of the 
postwar years. The summer steel 
strike helped to cut operations 
compared with 1955. 


Shipments of castings since 1946 
have shown a close relation to the 
upward trend in population during 
that period. In the five years 1946- 
50, casting shipments averaged 211 
pounds per capita. During the next 
five years they averaged 217 
pounds, and in 1956 the average was 
213 pounds. For the 11 postwar 
years it was 214 pounds. 


Some of the newer technical de- 
velopments are finding increasing 
application among foundries. Use of 
carbon dioxide for rapid hardening 
of cores and molds made of a sand 
mixture in which sodium silicate 
is incorporated is spreading rapid- 
ly. Frequently, however, this proc- 
ess is used to supplement rather 
than supplant the conventional 
hardening methods. 

Users of shell molds and cores 
are increasing in number. While 
shell cores, particularly the hollow 
type, offer an economy which pro- 


motes their application to a wide 
variety of castings, shell mold use 
has made its best strides in the 
high-production foundries. Auto- 
motive foundries casting crank- 
shafts in shell molds report the cast 
product wears 60% better, gives 
50% longer tool life in machining 
and a 45% reduction in amount of 
metal removed compared with 
forged cranks. 

Although aluminum represents 
less than 3% of total castings pro- 
duction, shipments of the light met- 
al products have increased faster in 
recent years than other types of 
castings. In 1955 and 1956, alumi- 
num casting shipmnts were more 
than double the 1947-49 average, 
against a 15 to 20% gain for all 
types of castings. Shipments of 
magnesium castings also have 
spurted, last year’s total being 4% 
times the 1947-49 average. 


= WE tpinc. There were three im- 
portant developments in this field 
during 1956: 


e The use of aluminum for 
welded fabrication was expanded 
through use of cutting by the inert 
are process, where speeds as high as 
300 in. per minute are possible. 
While slightly more expensive than 
the older methods of sawing or me- 


chanical cutting, the new process 
cuts more rapidly and easily, and 
provides for considerable savings 
over a period of time which more 
than make up for initial cost. 


e Carbon dioxide came into use 
as a shielding gas for automatic 
welding operations, providing a 
low-cost inert gas to replace argon 
and helium. This development is 
seen as increasing the use of weld- 
ing generally, and as expanding in- 


terest in welding among fabrica- 


tors. 


e The silicon rectifier was per-) 


fected for use in arc welders, and) 
Westinghouse has introduced a ma-! 
chine with that type of rectifier, 
Previously, selenium rectifiers were 
extremly large and required muchi 
attention in the way of cooling and 
cleaning, whereas the new, smaller, 
sealed unit calls for neither cool-) 
ing nor cleaning attention. ; 


= STAMPING AND FORMING. Steady 
continuation of a previously estab- 


lished trend toward higher press 
speeds and the substitution of me-7 


chanical for manual handling of 
blanks and stampings marked the 
past year. Utilization has been ex- 
tended of devices to feed blanks 
into presses and to remove formed 
results. 


Quarterly Index, New Orders and Shipments of Machine Tools 
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over 40% of all manufacturing ... the METALWORKING INDUSTRY 


Machining and fabricating of metals in 8 S. I. C. divisions represents 
over 40% of all manufacturing . . . metal products such as Auto- 
mobiles, Agricultural Implements, Aircraft, Electrical Machinery, 
Appliances, Ordnance, etc. 

SIC-19 Ordnance and Accessories 

SIC-34 Fabricated Metal Prod. 

SIC-36 Electrical Machinery, Equipment 

SIC-38 Professional, Scientific and Controlling Instruments 

SIC-25 Furniture and Fixtures 

SIC-35 Machinery (except electrical) 


American 
Machinist 


Where is the Metalworking Industry 


concentrated? 
among 12,956 plants...employing 5,584,943 people... 
CONCENTRATED IN 12 STATES ARE: 


81.5% of U. S. Metalworking plants with 50 or more workers each. 
83.5% of the workers in plants of 50 or more workers each. 
81.5% of American Machinist U. S. paid subscriptions. 


How Metalworking Will Grow 


Now producing at an annual output rate of $119 billion; it will con- 
tinue to grow, according to McGraw-Hill’s Department of Economics, 
as the market for metal products is stimulated by growth of popula- 
tion to 205 million by 1970; and capital investment averaging $4 
billion yearly. 


1957 CAPITAL SPENDING PLANS OF 
METALWORKING COMPANIES 


. 


1956 1957 % change 
(planned) 1956-1957 





1169 +10 
709 +17 
1375 —20 
691 +48 
1013 +19 
4957 +5.66 
14,413 +14 





SIC-37 Transportation Equipment 

SIC-39 Misc. Manufacturing Ind. 
These 8 divisions make all the machinery and equipment every indus- 
try uses ... all the ordnance for defense ... all the aircraft... all 
appliances and other “most wanted” consumer products. American 
Machinist is specifically edited to serve the production function 
throughout all types of Metalworking plants. 





*Metalworking is not to be fused with Metalproducing which 
uses little or none of the materials, equipment, parts, and sup- 
plies jal to ng f 1 plants. 





American Machinist 


81.5% of American Machinist’s U. S. sub- 
scriptions are focused in the 12 states 
where 81.5% of Metalworking’s plants 
are concentrated. 


... and in addition to its nation-wide, balanced penetration of your 
U. S. Metalworking markets, AMERICAN MACHINIST puts over 5,000 
paid subscriptions to work in your increasingly important Canadian 
and overseas markets. 


Dynamic Editorial in AMERICAN MACHIN- 
IST Sets the Pace for Industry Growth... 


Produces Intent Readership 
The Test of a Publication Is the 
Way it is Edited 


American Machinist is all production 


® every editorial page is devoted exclusively to the interests and 
problems of RRODUCTION EXECUTIVES AND ENGINEERS 


® it’s first with the newest production ideas, and first in equipment 
news. 


Analysis of Editorial Content January-December ’56 


Articles om the latest developments in metalworking 

production methods, equipment and techniques 
Articles on new and improved solutions of the 

administrative problems of metalworking production 

executives 155.00 
Description of new metalworking production machinery 

equipment, materials, and supplies 585.50 
News of significance to metalworking’s production 

executives 389.56 
Economic data essential to metalworking production’s 

short and long-range planning 70.00 
Descriptions of new manufacturer’s literature and 

reviews of new books on subjects of importance to 

Metalworking production 81.40 
Editorial comment and opinion 259.50 
Miscellaneous 102.97 “ 


TOTAL 2,855.43 “ 


1,104.50 pages 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 
Who Buys What in Metalworking? 


Corporate Management — 
is responsible for overall company operations 





Design Engineering — 
functions to design products to be manufactured 


Production — the function specifically served by American Machinist 
—jis responsible for all manufacturing operations in Metalworking 
companies. Directly concerned with initiating the purchase and speci- 
fying the brand of all machinery, equipment, tooling, shop supplies 
and other products required in manufacturing operations, and with 
developing detailed long-range modernization programs. Production 
also teams up with design engineering in the selection of materials 
and parts for the products it manufactures. 


Purchasing — 
functions to implement the needs of production departments, 


These Readers are your customers 


They are Production Executives and Engineers who are responsible 
for manufacturing efficiently the $119,000,000,000 worth of products 
annually produced by this biggest of all industries . . . who are di- 
rectly concerned with the specification and purchase of all machinery, 
materials and other products required in Metalworking manufactur- 
ing operations. 

The operating scope and buying authority of these readers is em- 
phasized by these six basic functions. 


1 Tooling and Manufacturing 
2 Assembly and Finishing 5 Co-ordinating 
3 Inspection and Testing 6 Personnel 


More Production-responsible engineers and executives subscribe to 
American Machinist than to any other Metalworking magazine. 


4 Planning 


All Paid Circulation 


over 40,000 and steadily grow- 
ing. Because American Ma- 
chinist provides these far 
greater editorial values for 
Metalworking production... 
it attracts thousands more 
production-responsible sub- 
scribers. American Machinist 
is the only all-paid circula- 
tion, non-association publica- 
tion going to the Metalwork- 
ing Production Executives 
and Engineers, 


Advertiser Acceptance 


Again in 1956 — advertisers invested more pages and dollars in 
American Machinist to advertise products used and bought by Metal- 
working production than in any other Metalworking publication... 
over 317 agencies placed advertising for 893 companies. 


Because — American Machinist 

serves production interests in all Metalworking industry. 
readers are the buyers of the machinery, materials and other 
products required in Metalworking. 
is edited exclusively for production executives and engineers in 
Metalworking. 
has the editorial staff best qualified to give Production men a 
more complete and useful editorial service — geared specifically 
to their job interest. 

» has the largest (and steadily growing) all-paid circulation 
among Metalworking magazines. 

- subscribers are concentrated in the states where Metalworking 
plants are located. 


Unique editorial, acclaimed as more 


complete and useful 


The Most Qualified Engineer-Editors 

. .. editors for American Machinist are the most production-knowl- 

edgeable and competent engineer-journalists in the Metalworking 

publications field. Every editor has wide practical experience . . . is 

PRODUCTION TRAINED. 19 full-time, 5 part-time editors, 12 

McGraw-Hill News Bureaus and correspondents in every principal 

city in the world produce . .. every two weeks ... the most dynamic, 

complete and useful magazine in Metalworking production. 

the intimate knowledge of American Machinist editors enables 

them to find and recognize all news and developments of im. 

portance to production executives and engineers 

edited for quick and easy reference, HEADLINES tell the 

reader what’s in the article for him. 

Liberal use of illustrations tells more than millions of words .., 

over 7,000 used in 1956. 

. more editorial pages are devoted specifically to helping Metal- 
working Production Executives and Engineers do a better job.., 
2,855.43 editorial pages in 1956. 

. it provides exclusive industry indexes to help production execu- 
tives and engineers plan more accurately for tomorrow. 


PRICE INDEX-current and vital 
data on price trends 


PRODUCTION INDEX-yardstick of 
metalworking production activity 


its reference book sheets provide new basic data not found in 
today’s textbooks 

. the latest management methods 
its every-issue “Special Reports to Metalworking” .. . 436 of 
these published to end of 1956. 
its annual production preview issue — is the only single source 
of information on a complete year’s new product descriptions.., 
a much-used reference issue. 





Make sure your 1958 
American Machinist schedules 
include the 1959 





cl>se June 9, 1958 


American 
Machinist 


1959 
PRODUCTION 


PLANBOOK 
and BUYERS’ GUIDE 


PRODUCTION PLANBOOK 
& BUYERS’ 
GUIDE ISSUE 


Published Mid-September, 1958 


First advertising forms 





See your American Machinist District Manager for complete details. 


e ¢ BOUGHT BY THE MEN WHO BUY FOR METALWORKING 


American Machinist @ 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 
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Press designs are being radically 
changed, with greater speeds being 
made possible through splitting up 
of heavy, movable parts. New 
clutches, new stroke adjustment 
features, improved stock handling 
methods and stronger dies have all 
contributed to a substantial increase 
in production per square foot of 
floor space. 

Both the small plant and the big 
press shop today stand to benefit 
from technological advancement. 
Progressive dies, working from 
steel coils, are being used more and 
more by smaller shops, because 
this process makes possible in- 
creased production rates with min- 
imum unit labor cost. 

The automobile industry contin- 
ues to show interest in cold form- 
ing. With the possible exception of 
automatic assembly of parts, more 
research and development effort is 
being given to cold forming by the 
auto industry than to any other 
single process. Informed sources 
predict that a substantial number 
of auto parts, including piston pins, 
axles, rocker arms and connecting 
rods, may soon be cold formed. 
Saving of materials, high rate of 
production and _ better physical 
properties are the chief advantages 
of this process. 


s MeTAL FINISHING. Considerable 
technical literature appeared dur- 
ing 1956 revealing improvements in 
the fields of cleaning and degreas- 
ing, pickling, and both mechanical 
and chemical-electrolytic polishing. 

As a result of the employment 
of many new metals, methods were 
developed for production of ad- 
herent deposits on them, with stain- 
less steel, zirconium, titanium, 
molybdenum and niobium being 
among the metals mainly studied. 

Among the new processes was 
one which deposits highly ductile 
and adherent coatings of chromium 
directly on cast or wrought alumi- 
num. Modifications of the process 
have been successfully applied to 
plate chormium on cold-rolled steel, 
zine alloys, beryllium-copper and 
tungsten carbide. 


= Wire inpuUstry. There were no 
outstanding developments in tech- 
nological processing in 1956, except 
for the introduction of the use of 
isotopes for the first time in wire 
production. The trend toward high- 
er speeds and automation continues, 
but may be best described as evo- 
lutionary. 

Expansion of both rod and wire 
production facilities and the mod- 
ernization of equipment is wide- 
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spread, with production running 
about 10% over that of 1954 and an 
anticipated increase of aproximately 
5% for 1957 over 1956. 

Higher speeds are apparent in 
wire drawing operations due to 
better die designs, better drawing 
lubricants and machines built to 
stand up under the increased speeds. 
In drawing different metals, the 
question of speed is relative because 
what may be a very high speed for 
tool or stainless steel wire, may be 
slow for low carbon steel, aluminum 
or copper. 

A trend toward automation is also 
noticeable here, as for instance, in 
the combination drawing, annealing 
and dual reel take-up systems for 
copper wire. With this system it is 
theoretically possible to draw and 
soft-anneal wire continuously with- 
out stoppage for any reason. 

New nail machines are being 
readied for the market that will be 
quieter and have some 50% in- 
creased production. 

The conventional method of re- 
moving scale by acid pickling bids 
fair to be supplanted by mechanical 
methods in the case of carbon steels. 
Two basic types are now in use in 
some mills, the first being a shot 
blasting cleaner and the second a 
mechanical descaler that flexes the 
rod over a series of rolls. The ad- 
vantage of the mechanical types is 
that the scale remover may 
placed directly ahead of the rod 
break-down (heavy wire drawing) 
machine, thus making the cleaning 
and drawing one continuous opera- 
tion. 

Such developments are appearing 
in practically every phase of the 
wire industry’s processing opera- 
tions, providing lower production 
costs to offset partially the rising 
tide of materials and labor costs. 
These develpoment are also making 
obsolete a great deal of equipment, 
which is keeping equipment sup- 
pliers busy. 

Tonnagewise, the heaviest con- 
sumers of wire are the building, 
road construction, automotive and 
farm fields, the last for fencing, bale 
ties, etc. 


= METALLURGY. Vacuum melting 
process contiued to capture the in- 
terest of metallurgists last year, as 
they did during 1955. One develop- 
ment introduced arc melting under 
vacuum, using consumable elec- 
trodes. Results claimed for the proc- 
ess include ingots up to 2,000 lbs., 
improved metal cleanliness and 
lower inclusion count, lower gas 
content and freedom from segrega- 
tion. 





WHY does Western Machinery and 
Steel World lead the West- 
ern Metalworking field in 
pages of Advertising . . . 


os 1,070 PAGES 
LAST YEAR 


WHY does Western Machinery and 
Steel World have superior 
Editorials... 


WINNING THE GRAND 
dt 4 


WHY does Western Machinery and 
Steel World have the 


LARGEST WESTERN 
ed] fed'i Wale), yeaa yy. 
IN THIS FIELD 8.510 


of course, for this 
leadership is experience .. . 36 
years of experience! That's how 
long WM&SW has been consulting 
and advising Western Metalwork- 
ing people ... telling them about 
the machines, materials and meth- 
ods used for more profitable metal- 
working production. 


WM&SW has grown up with West- 
ern Metalworking and it has kept 
pace with the West's tremendous 
expansion, 

METS woiesw ven 
creased Circulation 576% and Ad- 
vertising Pages 300%. 


YES. if you ask yourself WHY, you'll 


pick Western Machinery and Steel 
World and its Buyer's Guide to 
sell the Western Metalworking 
Market. It's the leading one-two 
combination. 


Mv a 
ner 
(gic ALD 


es 
gut fi a 
: neni cares 
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® Heat TREATING. Automation seems 
to be the leading trend in heat 
treating. 

Higher operating temperatures in 
the range of 2200° to 2600° are being 
used in applications like the brazing 
of alloy steels. Production type fur- 
naces are being installed for these 
new applications, suitable for op- 
eration with either protective at- | 
mospheres or vacuum. 

New protective atmospheres of | 
high purity and lower dewpoints | 
and improved instruments for the 
automatic control of carbon poten- 
tial are gaining in usage. 

There is increasing use of vacuum 
equipment for heat treating and | 
brazing and scale free heating for 
forging, forming and extrusion. 

Vacuum melting equipment, not | 
only for special metals and alloys | 
but for the commoner steel alloys, | 
has attracted tremendous interest. | 





BASIC STATISTICS 


The metal producing and working | 
industries, which are made up of 
most of the durable goods industries 
plus the primary metal producing 
industries, are those included in | 
SIC numbers 33 through 38. | 

As defined by the U. S. Bureau of | 
the Census, these are primary metal | 
industries, fabricated metal prod- | 
ucts, machinery (except electric), 
electrical machinery, transportation 
equipment and instruments. 

They total well over 50,000 plants 
from coast to coast, employ nearly 
7 million workers and produce a | 
total output which is nearly equal 
to all other industries combined. 
Plants of 50 or more workers are 
grouped by one source into the fol- 
lowing 15 major divisions: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Plants Workers 
369 204,568 





Agricultural machinery 
Construction, mining & ail 
well equipment 
Metalworking machinery ........ 
Special industry machinery . 
General industrial equipment 
Office & store machines 
Domestic & service 
equipment 
Electric equipment 
Machine parts & jobbing 
shops 
Motor vehicles & parts Ls 
Bivcoett G& parte nc... 
Railroad equipment 
Fabricated metal products .... 
Shipbuilding, ordnance, 
misc. 1,025 409,355 
Precision mechanisms 5 221,798 
Source: American Mechanists 


142,161 
219,771 

210,612 | 
299,435 | 
122'318 | 


204,377 | 
915,542 | 


169,972 | 
743,019 | 
483,076 


710 
1,005,122 





Sales of the metalworking indus- 
tries during 1956 reached a record- 
breaking total of $133 billion, com- 
pared with $128 billion during the 
previous year. In 1957, total business 
is expected to be $145 billion. 

Total yearly sales since 1948, by 
SIC groupings, will be found in an 





accompanying table. 
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Helpful facts 
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What market does PRODUCTION serve? 
Mass production metalworking—as op- 
posed to general (job-shop) metalworking 
and metals producing. 


What's the size of the mass production 
market? It’s America’s largest industrial 
Fre ne, acre at a rate of over 
$100 billion annually. In terms of value 
added by manufacturing, it accounts for 
$47 billion annually . . . and purchases 
over four fifths of all metalworking equip- 


ment, materials and supplies. 


Where is mass production metalworking 
concentrated? In approximately 8000 of 
the 70,000 metalworking plants across 
the country. Typical industries include 
automotive at arts, electrical ap- 
pliances, radio and television, business 
machines, aircraft, agricultural tractors 
and implements and manufacturers of a 
multitude of components. 


How does mass production differ from 
other metalworking? Mass production is 
the continuous, repetitive, Siedtulieie 
manufacture of mass-consumed _ prod- 
ucts. General metalworking custom-builds 
products to order in limited quantities. 
Metals producing turns raw materials 
into basic metals for manufacturers. 
Because mass production produces in 
volume, it buys in volume. . . and it 
buys more than five times as much 
equipment, material and supplies as all 
the rest of metalworking combined. 


What else is significant about mass 
production? In a mass production plant, 
a fraction of a cent saved in producing a 
part can amount to thousands of dollars 

. and producing a tenth of a second 
faster can total extra thousands of parts 
per day. This is not true in general 
metalworking and metals producing— 
the volume isn’t there. Thus, mass pro- 
duction has vastly different interests . . . 
must operate with different production 
techniques . . . concentrates far more 
intensely on improving processes, de- 
veloping better materials handling, un- 
covering more efficient equipment, etc. 


How does PRODUCTION serve mass 
production metalworking? PRODUC- 
TION is the only magazine that keys its 
editorial exclusively to mass production’s 
specialized interests . . . concentrates its 
27,000 circulation on production engi- 
neering and production management 
personnel in mass production plants. 


This is concentration where it counts— 
circulation without waste—penetration 
that pays off for our advertisers. 


Does PRODUCTION offer good coverage 
of mass production plants? Unmatched! 


| Of over 70,000 metalworking plants 


in America, only about 8,000 can qualify 
as mass production plants. To our 
knowledge, all of the latter which have 
25 or more employees receive PRO- 
DUCTION every month. 


Is this concentration important? Ex. 
tremely important. In tonnes highly 
integrated mass production plants there 
are multiple buying influences who must 
be daglet out and sold—men who can- 
not be contacted by your salesmen alone. 
And PRODUCTION reaches more oper- 
ating and executive personnel in mass 
production mec AE es plants than 
any other metalworking publication. 


How well is PRODUCTION’s circulation 
verified? It is the only major metal- 
working publication that verifies its 
total circulation 100 percent directly from 
the readers every 12 months. Every reader 
must request that he continue to receive 
PRODUCTION, or he and PRODUC. 
TION part company. More than 994% 
percent of all copies are addressed by 
name and title rather than by title alone 
or company. 


What’s the calibre of PRODUCTION’s 
editorial? Crisply written articles are 
informative, useful, timely and keyed to 
the tempo of big, bustling mass produc- 
tion. To spot trends before they get 
underway . . . to report latest practices 
. . . to interpret developments . . . to 
rovide background—these are PRO- 

UCTION specialities and are handled 
in a lucid style by editors who know 
their subjects first-hand. 


Again, everything that appears in 
PRODUCTION deals with mass pro- 
duction. And topics are chosen for uni- 
versal appeal, not for the spurious 
interest of a chosen few. 


Does PRODUCTION have high reader 
interest? Exceptional! Concentration on 
mass production subjects helps spark it. 
It’s ignited through reader participation 
via tape-recorded “Round Table” ses- 
sions with top industrial executives . . . 
and set aglow by articles authored by 
mass production authorities in the news. 
It’s fred further by up-to-the-minute 
features on equipment, outstanding case 
histories, knowledgeable analyses of 
mass production developments, 


How can this reader interest be proved? 
Every year our editors receive hundreds 
of reader request cards suggesting edi- 
torial subjects. Industry’s busiest, best- 
known mass production executives 
gather ‘round our Round Table each 
month on their own time, too (just pick 
up any issue of PRODUCTION and 
check). Still another indication—our 
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readers want to keep on getting PRO- 
DUCTION. To do so each one must 
request it in writing every year. More 
than 90 percent comply. 


How about PRODUCTION’s services? 
Along with serving up a receptive, fact- 
hungry audience of mass production’s 
most influential buyers for your product 
or service, PRODUCTION can assist 


you in these ways: 


(1) From close, daily contact with mass 
roduction, PRODUCTION’s District 
cease have developed a “feel” for 
the market and considerable market 


savvy. Their experiences can be useful 
in your advertising and sales. We invite 
you to ask the Manager in your area 
to show instances where his tips have 
helped others . . . ask him how he can 
help you. 


(2) PRODUCTION’s continuing re- 
search has resulted in a carefully com- 
piled “Mass Production Library”. It’s a 
storehouse of practical market data that 
might well spark you to new sales 
approaches . . . help you zero in on a 
target possibly ovehiihind before . . . or 
bolster your current sales approach. Ask 


your PRODUCTION District Manager 


for full details. 
(3) PRODUCTION’s circulation lists 


are second to none in mass production 
metalworking. We invite your detailed 
inspection of them at our publishing 
offices. Further, circulation figures— 
audited by BPA—are available. From 
these PRODUCTION can supply 2-, 3-, 
and 4-digit S.I.C. breakdowns . . . 
provide you with interesting compari- 
sons of industries, job titles and func- 
tions of readers. If you desire other 
specific circulation analyses, PRODUC- 
ION will be happy to be of service 


wherever possible. 


HERE’S THE S.1.C. BREAKDOWN OF PRODUCTION MAGAZINE (JUNE, 1956) 





CLASSIFIED BY TITLE AND OCCUPATION 





PLANT AND PRODUCTION 








| ENGINEERING 


MANAGEMENT 





es 


‘Bre, 





36 


15 
26 

















You reach mass production best through its own magazine 


BRAMSON PUBLISHING CO., BOX 1, BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 
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During 1956, the steel industry, 
largest and most important part of 
the metal producing and metalwork- 
ing industries, produced 115 million 
tons of ingots and steel for castings. 
This represented 89.6% of the in- 
dustry’s total capacity of about 
128.4 million tons, and dropped off 
from the 117 million-ton output of 
1955. Distribution of this output, 
more than 85 million tons of fin- 
ished steel, was used during 1955 
by various American industries as 
follows: 


18,875,610 
15,715,440 


9,651,330 


Automotive .. 
Warehouses and Distributors 
Construction, sgoensertied 
NS SORE 
Containers 
Machinery, Indus. Equip. & Tools 
Contractors’ Products 

oh sang and Processors 

x 
Ral Transportation 

Electrical Machinery and sie a 
Appliances. ......... piss 
a Domestic & Commercial 











2,220,660 
2,135,250 
1,451,970 
1,366,560 
a =. 1 


339, 210 
768,690 





Bolts, ys Rivets, Screws 
Agricultural 
Forgings (other than 

Automotive) PT 8 
Ordnance, Other “Military” 
Unclassified ..... ies 
Oil and Gas Drilling 
Shipbuilding, Marine Equipment .. 597.870 
Mining. Quarrying, Lumbering .... 256,230 
Aircra 85,410 


Total 85,410,000 
Estimated by Steel on basis of actual ship- 
ments in first 9 months. 

Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 











In 1956, the United States pro- 
duced 75.4 million tons of pig iron, 
out of a total world output of some 
217 million tons. These figures com- 
pare with 1955 totals of 79.2 million 
and 211 million tons, respectively. 

Of the metalworking plants in the 
United States employing 50 or more 
persons each, 81.2% are located in 
12 states. With the exception of 
California, this concentration ex- 
tends in a line across the northeast 
quadrant of the country: 

Pet. of 

State plants 

Massachuseits .... 597 ‘2 
Connecticut ee 3.8 

New York . i“ ll. 16 


New Jersey .. 6 5.35 
Pennsylvania . 1,090 


Hon om cous 
SSS8R8=8 





Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Missouri pooh 

oS SS eae : 
Source: American Machinist 


~ 


= Founpries. Foundries take the 
metal ingots turned out by metal 
producing plants and cast them into 


products of varying degrees of com- 
pletion. There are an_ estimated 
6,208 foundries operating in the 
United States. 

Gray iron castings shipped during 
1956 are estimated to have totalled 
14 million tons, compared with 14.8 
million tons during the previous 
year. 

Malleable iron castings were 711,- 
271, tons for the first 9 months of 
1956, compared with a total of 
814,683 tons during a similar period 
of 1955. Steel castings totalled more 
than 1.4 million tons during the 
January-September period of 1956, 
against 1.5 million tons for all of 
1955. 

Other casting shipments totals for 
the first 9 months of 1955 follow (in 
thousands of lbs.): 

a ae ee Sel, alloy 89" 738 
Zine and zinc-base allo 499, 
Source: | emcee of the Seaoas 

According to one source, the 6,208 
foundries in the U. S. can be broken 
down into the following classifica- 
tions: 

w, Types of Metals oan 
fay fon .......... 
Matleable. ...................... 
Steel ... 
Brass and bronze 


Aluminum 
Magnesium 


Zinc 
af Casting Methods Used: 
and 




















NE I cae tecincin cae 
Die castings 
Centrifugal 
Plaster mold . 
Investment mold 
Shell mold 
By Departments apranen 
Laborator 
Pattern shop 
Machine shop 
Welding 
By Types of Foundries: 
ame (for resale) 
a (for own use) .... 
Jobbing and captive 




















Source: Foundry 


# WirE inpustry. This industry 
embraces the producers of rods, 
wire and bar, the fabricators of 
products made from these materials 
and the manufacturers of electric 
wire and cable. 

In 1954 over 2,500,000 tons of steel 
wire, 55,000 tons of alloy wire and 
30,000 tons of stainless steel wire 
were drawn. During the same year 
75,600 tons of aluminum and 412,- 
500 tons of copper were drawn into 
wire, 380,000 tons of the latter for 
electrical transmission. 


Canadian Imports of Machine Tools 


Drilling and Boring Machines 





i Machines 


1953 
8. 806,064 
376,714 
10; 396, 905 





Milling Machines 





Pianers 





Presses 








Rolling Mills 








Shapers and Slotters 
N.OP. 


2,101,993 1,916,609 
13,558,259 12,398,633 13,067,989 





Total 








62,418,830 50,130,729 46,410,942 





Source: Canadian Machinery & Manufacturing News 
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Productwise, $153 million worth 
of nails were made; spring sales 
totalled $289 million; wire rope sales 
amounted to $194 million; fencing 
shipments were valued at $95 mil. 
lion; woven wire screening sales 
were $151 million; other miscellane. 
ous wire product sales were $327 
million; fastener sales ran to $705 
million and electric wire and cable 
sales amounted to a total of over 
$1. billion. 

According to the census of the 
metalworking industry conducted 
and compiled by The Iron Age, there 
are 23,303 metalworking plants in 
the U. S. with 20 or more plant 
workers. Of this total, 9,462. have 
20 or more plant workers and 13,841 
have 50 plant workers or more. In 
the latter group, 8,524 employ more 
than 100 plant workers. 

A similar industry count is main- 
tained also by Steel, compiled by 
the publication from questionnaire 
mailings followed up by field inter- 
views, and is published in a 262- 
page book which lists details of the 
industry’s make-up by 2-, 3-, and 
4-digit SIC ratings, nationally and 
by industrial areas. 

Another market guide, published 
by Foundry, breaks down the na- 
tional foundry market into 96 pri- 
mary distribution centers, as well 
as by states. 


= Metat TREATING. There are 82 
comercial heat. treating plants in 
the United States which belong to 
the Metal Treating Institute. These 
plants are engaged in selling heat 
treating services on the open mar- 
ket. In addition, there are many 
captive industrial heat treating 
plants. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The metal producing and work- 
ing industries represent a tremen- 
dous market for capital goods, in 
addition to the billions of dollars 
spent for materials, supplies and 
ingredients. 

In 1956, and for the first half of 
1957, it is estimated that $2 billion 
was spent for new equipment alone. 

A recently conducted survey in- 
dicates that 


@ Capacity is scheduled for a 
5.6% expansion during 1957. More 
than half of the respondents said 
they plan new plants, additions to 
currently operating plants or pul- 
chase of new production equipment 


e 40% of the respondents have 
increased this year’s budgets for 
product research. Over-all about 
5% more will\be spent during 1957 
and it is expected to result in the 





Foundries are shooting for a new goal of 21 million tons 
annual output by 1960. They must equip now. 


FOUNDRY readers spend over $120 million a year to fight 
obsolescence, improve efficiency and over $1 million 
an hour for materials to meet today’s demand for higher 
quality castings. 

Huge replacement market is accelerated by the fast rate 
of wear-out in foundry equipment. 


Market selling help is available to you through 
FOUNDRY’s complete Sales Development Service. Write 
for more information on this result-getting program. 


You do more business with * foundries os 


when you advertise in Bs FOUNDRY ! 





a |PENTON| Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


* See Market and Media Data on next page ’ 





BILLION foundry 
is worth selli 


Foundries spend over $11 million an 
hour for the materials and supplies 
necessary to produce an annual aver- 
ageof 18 million tonsof castings. This 
adds up to over $214 billion annually— 
does not include the estimated $35 
million for plant expansion and $85 
million for new equipment which the 
industry’s 6,200 plants will invest in 
the next 12 months. 


A GROWING MARKET 


The foundry market is a part of no 
other market. As a basic industry it is 
directly related to population growth. 
Already 100% ahead of 1939 in 
physical output, the industry expects 
another 20% increase by 1960. 
Foundries rank well above many allied in- 
dustries commonly thought of as huge. 


(Based on 1954 Census Of Manufacturers) 
Value Of Products Shipped 


SABRES SRE ONES 
Rubber Products 


(TAT 
FOUNDRIES 


EEL 2,245,000,000 
Tractors and Farm Machinery 


EEO: 2,215,000,000 


Commercial Printing 
S888 Machine Tools 
eee Machine Shops 
Mm Iron and Steel Forgings 


$ 3,724,000,000 


3,053,000,000* 


1,169,000,000 
1,073,000,000 
622,000,000 


*Value of current foundry production including 
castings produced by captive foundries for 
“own use’ is approximately $6,000,000,000 


BIG REPLACEMENT MARKET 


Foundry equipment wears out fast— 
is replaced fast—in this gigantic re- 
placement market. Replacement plus 
the continuing trend to mechanization 
means more dollars to be divided 
among the manufacturers who are ac- 
tively selling to the foundry industry. 


Read by over 75,000 key buying influences 


Reaching 6,000 foundries accounting for 97% 
of the industry's melting capacity 


21.0 
18.8 
17.6 18.0 
16.7 
| | | | 


1952 1953 1954 ©1955 1956 1960 
est. 


Over 90% of all durable goods manu- 
factured require castings—as end prod- 
ucts or as component parts. That’s why 
the foundry industry is gearing up to 
produce 21 million tons of castings by 
1960—a new all-time record. 


Nothing covers the foundry market 
like FOUNDRY! It’s the publication 
foundrymen depend on for latest prod- 
uct, equipment and method informa- 
tion. It’s read intensely . . . brings 
action fast... among the key buying 
influences in all foundries in the U.S. 
and Canada representing 97% of the 
industry’s melting capacity. 

You reach this wealth of buying 
power best between the covers of the 
industry’s Number 1 publication— 
FOUNDRY magazine. 


_ Penton Building, 


you do more business with foundries when you advertise in F 


FOUNDRY enters more PLANTS 
PLANTS PERCENT 

2500 or more employees 6 100 
1000 to 2499 42 100 
500 to 999 79 100 
250 to 499 260 100 
100 to 249 594 100 
50 to 99 770 100 
20 to 49 1,305 100 
Less than 20 3,152 90 


FOUNDRY's coverage by 
METALS CAST 
PLANTS 


Gray Iron 2,729 
Malleable 130 
Steel 452 
Brass and Bronze 2,725 
Aluminum 3,355 
Magnesium 261 


FOUNDRY reaches more than 


75,000 BUYING INFLUENCES 

Through FOUNDRY your product story 
reaches over 75,000 key buying 
influences at executive, engineering, pro- 
duction, and purchasing levels ‘in every 
worthwhile foundry in the industry— 
the foundries accounting for 97% of the 
industry's melting capacity. 


Analysis of FOUNDRY readership: 
Management Personnel 
Production Personnel 

Process Control Personnel 
Other Foundry Personnel 
Government Personnel 
Educational Personnel 

Supplier Personnel 5,203 
Castings Users and Others 1,870 


FOUNDRY is the gateway to BIG 
business in the foundry industry. Let 
FOUNDRY help you capture your 
share of this rich, growing market. 
Get full details on FOUNDRY '’s com- 
plete Sales Development Service now. 


PERCENT 


14,761 
38,508 
9,627 
1,284 
1,085 
2,920 
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introduction of new products by 
three out of every 5 companies 
answering the survey. 

For a more detailed breakdown of 
capital expenditure and research 
plans, see the Manufacturing In- 
dustries section of this Number. 


s WELDING. Welding is a special- 
ized industrial process used in over 
200,000 plants and shops — more 
than 85% of metalworking estab- 
lishments. One study of 10,495 
metalworking plants employing 50 

rsons or more indicated a total 
payroll of 176,392 weldors, with a 
value of products of $30.8 billion. 
There are also an estimated 1,280 
contract weld shops employing 
more than 30,000 weldors. 

In 1956, an estimated more than 


“$700 million was spent for welding 


equipment and supplies. 


s METALWORKING MACHINERY. Ship- 
ments of metalworking machinery 
during 1956 approximated $1.13 
billion, as compared with $840 mil- 
lion in 1955, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The 1956 estimated shipments in- 
cluded $833 million of cutting type 
machines and $304 million of form- 
ing and shaping types, as compared 
with $633 million and $207 million, 
respectively, for the previous year. 

Lathes, grinding machines, mill- 
ing machines and boring machines 
were the principal types of cutting 
machines shipped during 1956, while 
mechanical presses, bending and 
forming machines, and punching 
and shearing machines accounted 
for the major portion of forming 
and shaping machine shipments. 

New orders for metalworking ma- 
chines during 1956 approximated 
$1.13 billion, reflecting a 12% de- 
crease from the 1955 level of $1.29 
billion. The estimated new orders 
for 1956 included $902 million of 
cutting type machines and $234 mil- 
lion of forming and shaping type, 
as compared with $918 million and 
$378 million, respectively, for 1955. 


¢ Cutting type machines. Ship- 
ments during 1956 came to about 
$833 million, an increase of 32% 
over the 1955 shipment total of $633 
million. Shipments during Decem- 
ber, 1956, were about $79.7 million, 
and were some 4% above the level 
of November shipments, but 7% 
below October totals. 

During 1956, lathes were the 
principal type of cutting machine 
shipments, accounting for 27% of 
all shipments. Grinding machines 
were next in importance, account- 
ing for 16% of the total, while mill- 
ing, boring and drilling machines 
accounted for 14%, 13% and 9%, 





Metal Producing & Working Industries 


PRODUCTS FINISHING 


Covers the Finishes-on-Metal Fields 


. .. with more than 21,000 circulation pin-pointed to the men who buy 
or influence buying in plants where finishing operations are performed. 
Whether the users of your products and services are doing painting, plating 
or other processes, you’ll reach them most effectively . . . at lowest cost... 
through PRODUCTS FINISHING. 








Operations Performed 


PLATING PROCESSES 
PRIN oi once iNd 606.0 806 000dc 0 ceeds §ée cbs Goeenbee ene Slee 
FRNCtRINIINN Sc cs avndb< dedcsecneacevensscgudcencecamee 
PITTI 56 AN diac cc ccddncetcercscccececiccdecescee.' Save 
PAINTING PROCESSES 
POS 5 5Ga sh codec ce déuis 6eab esc tedes th sabesdbseces AAEE 
Enameling ....ccccccccccccccscscccccccccccecccsccecs 6,103 
JOPONMING 6 ccccecccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccoccccce 1,762 
LQCQUCTING «2. ccccccccscccccccveccecccececocccsooccs 8196 
OTHER OPERATIONS 
Polishing and Buffing ....cccccccescccsccccccccccccces 11,134 
CHEATIIE. cccciccccdcccctcccecescccccoeseccceesceveeee laghia 
TION 66.866 Cho 0h 6.0 60 cdine ccednedescecocesaunse: Ade 
GOIVORIMINE osc c ccccccccccccccccsocccéccecocvcscccooe 1,078 
Phosphatizing ..ccccccccvccccccccccccccccccnsecccccce 4,464 
Baking ..cccccdceccccccccccccccvccccccccecceceseccece 1,464 
Porcelain Enameling ..ccccccccccccccccccccceccccscces 933 
SROEEE FOE onic ck c vn cccdvecéiveccndssteceestce sce 4085 
Oo 5i'0i 650 dnc bbe cad cncédenecessceenuces D.bne 
Occupational Functions Circulation 
Companies and Administrative Executives .........0+-. 5,164 
Production Executives, Finishing and Plating Department 
Heads, Engineers, Chemists, Superintendents, Super- 
visors, Metallurgists, etc. ...cccscccccccccccccceceses 12,191 
Purchasing Officials ...ccsccccccccvccccccccccccccccses SI4 
Schools, Colleges, Libraries .....sscscesecssecccccecece 120 
Societies, Commissions .......+.00+ 
Supply Houses, Sales Representatives ........sseeeeee+ 1,437 
Samples, Files, Agencies .....cccccccccccccccccccccecee 574 
20,086 


«efor Standard Industrial Classification breakdown, please see 
Standard Rate & Data Service listing. 


xe MORE CIRCULATION jn the plating field! 
xe MORE CIRCULATION jn the painting field! 

x AT LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND —_— lower than 
any other publication in the metal finishing industry! 


Total Circulation ......over 21,000! 


prot 


Circulation 
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Write for new, detailed NIAA Media File 


PRODUCTS FINISHING 


431 Main Street * Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also, Publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING DIRECTORY 
(See separate listing and display advertisement) 
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respectively. Gear cutting and fin- 
ishing machines, broaching ma- 
chines and planers were of relatively 
minor importance. 

New orders during 1956 totalled 
$902 million, a decrease of 2% from 
the 1955 level of $918 million. 

Lathes again accounted for the 
largest portion of new orders with 
26% of the total, followed by grind- 
ing machines (16%), milling ma- 
chines (15%), boring machines 
(14%), and drilling machines (10%). 
Broaching machines, gear cutting 
machines and planers were of sec- 
ondary importance and _ together 
accounted for about 7% of total 
new orders. 


e Forming and shaping machines. 
Shipments came to about $304 mil- 
lion, 47% above the 1955 level of 
$207 million. Shipments during the 
fourth quarter last year were $81 
million, 35% higher than for the 
final quarter of 1955. 

Mechanical presses, as in 1955, 
were by far the predominant type 
of forming and shaping machines 
during 1956, approximating $195 
million, and accounting for 64% of 
total shipments. Bending machines 
ranked next in importance with 
shipments amounting to 10%, while 
punching and shearing machines 
and pneumatic and hydraulic presses 
followed closely, each having 8% of 
total shipments. 

New orders in 1956 totalled $234 
million compared with a 1955 new 
orders total of $378 million, a 38% 
decline. 


e Exports and imports. Exports 
of cutting machines in 1956 ran to 
about $97 milion, an increase of 
29% over the 1955 total of $75 mil- 
lion. During this period, the United 
Kingdom was the principal export 
market with purchases of cutting 
type machines amounting to $22 
million, or 23% of total exports. 
Canada and France ranked next 
with purchases of about $18.6 mil- 
lion (19%) and $13 million (14%), 
respectively. 

Exports of lathes approximated 
$22 million, accounting for 23% of 
total cutting type exports, while the 
$16 million worth of grinding ma- 
chine exports was equivalent to 
17% of total cutting type machine 
exports. 

Exports of forming and shaping 
machines came to $42 million, an 
increase over 1955 exports of $36.5 
million. 

Imports of metalworking ma- 
chines, cutting and forming types, 
amounted to about $24.5 million 
during 1956, an increase of 52% 
over the 1955 level of $16 million. 
As in 1955, West Germany and 
Switzerland were the principle 
sources of imports, accounting re- 
spectively for 32% and 17% of the 
total. 


= WE LpING. Welding is a specialized 
industrial process used in over 200,- 
000 plants and shops — more than 
85% of metalworking establish- 
ments. One study of 10,495 metal- 
working plants employing 50 per- 
sons or more indicated a total. pay- 
roll of 176,392 weldors, with a value 


Metalworking Machines: Value of Shipments and New Orders 
By Type of Machine, 1956 
(Figures in thousands of dollars) 


Item 
Cutting Type. Total 


Boring machines 

Broaching machines 

Drilling machines 

Gear cutting and finishing machines 
Grinding machines 

Lathes 

Milling machines 

Planers 

Miscellaneous machine tools’ 


Forming and Shaping Types, Total 


Bending and forming machines 
Presses, hydraulic and pneumatic 
Presses, mechanical-power driven 
Presses, manual 

Punching and shearing machines 
Forging machinery and hammers 


Wire and metal ribbon forming machines 


Riveting machines 


New orders 
902,552 


129,738 
19,931 
87,597 
37,688 

148,208 

239,002 

136,178 

8,873 
95,337 


234,484 


25,545 
25,045 39,509 
195,243 117,618 
664 542 
25,776 23,520 
10,814 
2,932 
3,916 


Shipments 
833,665 


112,305 
19,153 


304,482 
30,174 


Miscellaneous secondary metal forming and cutting 


machines 


9,918 


Includes shapers, honing machines, polishing and buffing machines, sawing 
and cut-off machines, filing machines, and tapping and threading machines. 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


of products of $30.8 billion. There 
are also an estimated 1,280 contract 
weld shops employing more than 
30,000 weldors. 

In 1956, an estimated more than 
$700 million was spent for welding 
equipment and supplies. 

Total spent on supplies is esti- 
mated to be divided as follows: 
Gas welding and cutting 

industry $472 464,469 


Arc-welding industry 173 82 555 
Resistance-welding industry ........ . 90,312,245 


Total 








$702.464,469 
Source: Welding Engineer 


Annual production of gases for 
welding purposes over a five-year 
period is as fololws, in cubic feet 
(add 000,000) : 


Argon Acetylene Oxygen 
4 ioe a 21806 


204 
Source: Welding Engineer 


= METAL PRODUCING INDUSTRIES, 
There are about 255 steel com- 
panies operating 430 plants. Yearly 
expenditures of the iron and steel 
industry, including new equipment 
and maintenance, have ‘averaged 
nearly $2 billion for the past four 
years. 

Typical annual expenditures are 
listed as follows: 


Rolling mill machinery $185, 
Steel rolls 


BAR 





On) 


Furnace and furnace equipment 
Ingot molds 
Retractories 
Electrical equipment 
Cranes and crane parts ........ 
Lubricants and processing oils . 
Paints 
Lumber, barrels ‘and boxes 
Compressed and liquefied out 
Roller and ball bearnings ............ 
Rubber belting 
Wire re 
Ferro alloys and alloying 
additives 
Fluxes 
Acids, etc. 
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Source: Iron and Steel Engineer 


= Founprigs. In a typical year, 
foundries are estimated to spend 
about $1.7 billion on supplies and 
services furnished by some 78 dif- 
ferent industrial categories, ranging 
from basic metals, through paints 
and allied products, to electric light 
and power. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Accompanying this discussion are 
charts of buying practices in both 
the metal fabricating and metal pro- 
ducing industries for materials. They 
were prepared as part of the Ross- 
Federal Research report to Scien- 
tific American and are recognized 
as authentic reports on purchasing 
practices for the industries they 
cover. 

In the purchase of materials, pro- 
duction engineering, design and de- 
velopment engineering and pur- 
chasing appear'to be most important 
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2 PRODUCTION” EQUIPMENT Mark 
‘ important to your Market 
an 
ding 
esti. Which publication is best for your advertising? 50,000 
: This can easily be determined by the measurement Ts allel 
all of actual use a publication's readers give it. 40,000 
a ae PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT tackles the prob- 
4.468 lem realistically, to make your advertising effective. 30,000 
ineer The industrial plants where your advertising gets Annual Product Inquiries 
for § high interest make up the market served by PRO- From PE Readers 
pre DUCTION EQUIPMENT. It is a concentrated mar- 20,000 
ae ket, made up of the SIC classifications listed below. 
vgen 10,000 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
814 
+974 e 
rs PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT Market According to SIC Manual 
ineer Total % Of Total % Of 
rail Copies Total Copies Total 
iil 19 Ordnance & Accessories 39 site 33 Primary Metal Industries 2749 7.0 
ar} 20 Food & Kindred Products 280 Pe 34 Fabricated Metal Products ....*5315 ............ 11455 29.0 
y 21 Tobacco Manufacturers 9 Jl 35 Machinery (Except Electrical) .................... 31.6 
teel 22 Textile Mill Prod. 289 36 Electrical Machinery & Equipment 10.0 
1ent 23 Apparel & Finished Prod. Made from Fab- 37 Transportation Equipment ..............--.--.------.-- 7.0 
ged rics and Similar Material .................... 77 2 38 Professional, Scientific, Controlling, Instru- 
Our 24 Lumber & Wood Products ...0..........--n-s--o--- 172 5 ment, Photographic & Optical Goods, 
25 Furniture & Fixtures 128 3 Watches & Clocks 859 2.0 
26 Paper & Allied Products 378 1.0 39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries ...... 84! 2.0 
are 27 Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries -..... 63 2 82 Educational Services 82 2 
28 Chemicals & Allied Products ...............-.-.0+ i311 3.3 89 Miscellaneous Services 148 4 
29 Petroleum & Coal Products .............--.---0- 186 5 90 Government .............-. 328 9 
0,000 30 Rubber Products 157 5 
Yo 31 Leather & Leather Products cscs 145 4 TOTAL (As of 12/31/56) scecssescccsscscsceeeesee 38734 100.0% 
000 32 Stone, Clay & Glass Products .................... 654 2.0 *Verified after 12/31/56 
,000 : 
om PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT Readers by Title or Occupation 
sr % OF % OF 
000 7o A 
1,000 Plant, Production Management, Executives Total Administrative Management Total 
),000 
),000 Supts., Plant Production ...................- 8457 21.7 General Managers. ..........--..-.---.-----+---- 2567 6.5 
1. Mgrs., Prod., Plant, Works, Factory 2911 7.5 cay ad = & 
: Chief E 1673 4.3 ice Presidents 2 
),000 TROSUCTION sQUIP- Chief Electricians 53 | Secretaries, Treasurers, Business 
t MENT appeals to the Prod: Enamenrs: 5250 513.13 Mgrs., Comps. 501 «1.3 
neer plant executives at Engrs: Mech., ing Elec., Dev. ...... 5367 13.7 _ & Sy Managers ...............---- Pi ra 
the ha é Design E 678 «18 wners Oe oa ht Ne eee 
ar, ity tp a sages Dept. Supt., Feateun, ye eae 3397 8.6 11337 30.0%, 
ond ae re Master Mech., Inspectors & Other . 
and advertising can pro- Supervisory Employees ARE. 1305 3.3 Purchasing Agents ...........-...------0------- i seer 
if duce customers at the 24354 62.3% Schools & Libraries 
. lowest possible ad- 
ing vertising cost. General Production Management Executives School Instructors 75 2 
rs Company Individuals (no titles) 1225 3.2 Liveries: rare moe 
ght Individuals Without Company Name 227 % 4 Agents, Mill Supply Reps, District 
WMMUBOES So sa es 28 A 
Company Only 295 8 Editors 37 I 
Other Production Execs. Metal- ; — 
lurgists, Research Execs. ................ 130 3 2.7% 
are 1927 5.0% TOTAL (Period Ending 12/31/56)... 38734 100.0% 
oth PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT editorial content is geared to the of reader-use each month through the PEA (originators of the 
“ job interests of its readers . . . to the requirement level of its Publication Effectiveness Audit) of reader service card inquiries, 
‘ market. High editorial value is responsible or the constant high prove editorial and advertising effectiveness. It is positive proof of 
1ey level of reader use—each month, year after year, thus assuring a reader satisfaction in the important market your advertising is 
SS- high level of effectiveness for advertisers. A constant measurement aimed at. 
n= REGIONAL BUSINESS MANAGERS For Rates and Data see our listing in this Section 
red RODNEY W. CRAMER: 852 Leader Bidg., Cleveland 4, Ohio: MAin 1-9357 — 
: Northern Ohio, Western New York, Western Pennsylvania. a MENT 
ing JEROME J. BROOKMAN: 299 Madison Ave., New York 17, MUrray Hill 7-6530 — 
ey + stl <4 York and, Fenssptvanla, Conecticnt, Delaware, Maryland, Massa- A Wilson-Carr Publication 
Divs & $0NS: 30, h La Salle St. (Chicago, 2, 2, FRankdin 2.9052 — Michigan 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
roi : 
‘O- RogGRT H DEIBLER "ASSOCIATES: "1800 Wi. W. 6th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif Webster 9-5848-49 
- aliforni: 
le LB. HAMMOND. & ASSOCIATES: '30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2. RAndolph en 
eh Mesh WARD 8 Wns, Wisco, Rm. 600. STate 2-7387 or RAndolph NB PP, a 
ant 6-6562, yoy 3, IMlinois, re 5 é . 
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in the metalworking industries. But In the metalworking industry, top new equipment. However, in the 
in the metal producing industries, management, operating manage- metal producing industry, top man- 
operating management, research, ment and production engineering agement, operating management and 
and purchasing are most important. are the most important in buying design and development engineer. 














How the Metals Producing Industry Buys Materials 






Motive 1. Who is most likely fo initiate projects leading to pur- 
chase of material: 


A. To tdke advantage of a price differential? . 
ee ree 


2) -G-a 6 0. 63> ee) 6 oe: © 2 -'8: 6 


C. As the result of a change in production process?. . 










































D. For production of w new produc? . . . . 962 |277 [191 }940 | 21 | 409 [128 43 
. surveys alternatives and determines kind (not 
Foch iow or. ore a et jas | saa }208 | 229 | 42 | 954 | 146 2.1 
specifications and stondards to be met 
——— ” go {960 |s20 |300 | 40 |se0 | 60 29 












Make or 4. Who surveys available makes or suppliers of the speci- 
Supplier — 2.0 }196 | 7.8 }137 1] 59] 59 |745 2.0 | 20 


evolvotes the matericls offered by suppliers fo 
er 78 [43.1 }235 }a14 | 78 |27s | 98 39 
6. Who decide: which supplier gets the order? . . . 398 | 462 | 96115 | 19 [135 [577] 19] 19] 19] 19 


eager a ey or aah Sey a te row Choice of Make or Supplier Limitedt te: 
ing management in 43.1°/, of the plonts. ONE MAKE 15.1% TWO MAKES 9.3% UNLIMITED 75.6% 


‘Due to company preferences of policy in setting wp the specifications ond characteristics required. 
How the Metals Fabricating Industry Buys Materials 









































































chase of material 
A. To take advantage of a price differential? . 


B. vom in characteristics of an established prod- 
Seah ee Pale Nae sis gg 9.6 | 18.1 | 37.3) 50.6) 1.2] 18.1 


ied ae. 2.5 | 34.6] 56.8) 296) 37] 86] 86 12 


D. For production of a new produt?. . . . . . 17.3 | 23.5 | 34.6} 54.3] 12] 21.0] 86 1.2 12 
Kind ef 2.Who surveys alternatives and determines kind (not 
Material make) of material to be used?» 2 2 2 2... 1.2] 17.3] 27.2] 60.5} 25] 23.5] 7.4 12) 25) 12 


ee 
the material? 







































49} 11.1] 222) 59.3) 1.2] 21.0) 49 12). 12T 








Make or 4. Who surveys available makes or suppliers of the-speci- 
Supplier a eee 5.0 | 188] 10.0} 21.3] 25] 7.5] 788 is Sei Ee 


5. Who evaluates the materials offered by suppliers for 
their accord with specifications? . 2... . 


6. Who decides which supplier gets the order? . . 19.3 | 96.1] 120) 169] 12] 96] 651} 1.2] 24] 36] 12 


oo in the dips ee tions for ow als posed Choice of Make or Supplier Limitedt to: 
ree in 21 0%, of the plonts play more than an oc- ONE MAKE 12.2% TWO MAKES 8.2%, UNLIMITED 79.6% 


‘Dee to company preferences or policy in setting wp the specifications ond characteristics 
Source of both Charts: Scientific American 
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You Get 3-in-] Coverage 


of the $135 Billion 


Metalworking Industry 


with The IRON AGE 


Metalworking— Your Biggest Market 


Backbone of the U.S. economy, the metalworking industry 
is a colossus spread across 187 §.I.C. 4-digit product 
classifications. In 1956 this $135 billion producer (a full 
48% of all industry’s value added by manufacture) ac- 
counted for 28% of the national product; employed 46% 
of the country’s industrial workers. 

It is the industrial seller’s prime market, with an almost 
insatiable appetite for new machinery, new equipment, 
new materials and services to meet the demands of our 
rapidly expanding economy. 


Buying Team Coverage — 3 Publications in 1 


Metalworking buys as a team. And to sell the metalwork- 
ing industry, you must sell its entire buying-specifying 
team—administration, engineering-production, and pur- 
chasing. The IRON AGE helps you do this with maximum 
effectiveness. How? Through broad, well balanced edito- 
rial — news of industry, engineering-production articles, 
markets and prices—geared directly to the needs of all 
segments of metalworking’s management team. That’s 
why we say, “‘When you buy IA, you buy 8 magazinesin 1.” 


Circulation — Where You Need It 


IA’s penetrating circulation, analyzed below, provides the 
coverage you need for maximum advertising impact not 
only in the major metalworking industry groups, but also 
in the important secondary markets—in short, the total 
metalworking industry. 


THE IRON AGE CIRCULATION 
By Standard Industrial Classifications 
December 27, 1956 


Industry 
Ordnance and Accessories 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Primary Metal Industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 
Transportation Equipment 
Professional, Scientific & Controlling Instruments 
Misc. Manufacturing Industries 
Metal Mining 
Chemical and Allied Products 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
I sc 8a cepa x taseiciecn Rnerswsagneh Ris sainieaeanuewiewse de ~158 
Wholesale Trade—Merchant Wholesalers 
Educational Services 
Misc. Services—Consulting & Contracting Engineers 
Government 
All others not classified above—no classification amounting 
to 1% of total circulation 


Agencies, Comps, File copies, All others 
GRAND TOTAL (Dec. 27, 1956) 


mo RON AGE 


1 
mrmennal tan > ae Weeki 


Beamed to Cover 
All 3 

Buying Groups— 

e ADMINISTRATION 


e ENGINEERING 
—PRODUCTION 


e PURCHASING 





How Small fins 
Profit 
By Research 





Concentration— Where the Money Is 


Plant workers are the key to metalworking’s buying 
power. The IRON AGE reaches plants employing 97% of 
the industry’s plant workers—more than any other metal- 
working publication. 


97% BUYING-POWER COVERAGE 
Measured by number of plant workers in the 9 major metalworking and 
metal producing industry groups* 
Workers in Workers in % of 
9 Major Metalworking Metalworking _ Industry’s 
S.1.C. Metalworking Plants Plants Buying-Power 


Number Industry Employing Reached by Covered by 
Groups 20 or More The Iron Age The Iron Age 


19 Ordnance & Accessories 137,440 137,259 99% 
25 Furniture & Fixtures (metal) 94,759 90,352 95 
33. Primary Metal Industries 1,042,163 1,026,395 98 
34 Fabricated Metal Products 982,941 922,211 94 
35 Machinery (except electrical) 1,283,808 1,229,137 96 
36 Electrical Mach. and Equip. 880,866 871,499 99 
37 Transportation Equipment 1,470,138 1,461,851 99 
38 Instruments, Clocks 210,148 206,166 98 
39 Misc. Mfg. Industries (metal) 164,621 154,728 94 
U.S. METALWORKING 6,266,884 6,099,598 97% 


*Number of workers is key to buying-power (figures exclude office workers) 


Penetration—in the Worthwhile Plants 


The IRON AGE’s continuing census of all metalworking 
plants assures concentration of circulation in your most 
profitable sales area. IA reaches 20,505 out of 25,013 
plants employing 20 or more plant workers. 


THE IRON AGE PLANT COVERAGE 
(Plants covered by The Iron Age in red) 


S.1.C. No.of NUMBER OF PLANTS 
Number Plants 
Employ- With With With 
ing 20 100 or 50 or 20 to 
or More More More 49 
Plant Plant Plant Plant 
Workers Workers Workers Workers 


Ordnance 7 92 102 15 
& Accessories 1 92 102 9 
Furniture 733 239 462 271 
& Fixtures 585 239 462 123 
Primary 2,907 1,202 1,833 1,074 

2,499 1,202 1,833 666 
Fabricated 7,916 2,247 4125 3,791 
Metal Products................... 6,442 2,247 4.125 2,317 
Machinery 7,337 2,221 3,873 3,464 
(except electrical)................ 5912 2,221 3,873 2,039 
Electrical Machinery 2,259 1,199 1,665 594 
& Equipment 1,942 1,199 1,665 277 
Transportation 1,724 908 1,221 503 
Equipment 1,450 908 1,221 229 
Instruments & 719 315 418 241 
Photographic Equip............. 602 315 478 124 
Misc. Mfg. 1,301 436 750 551 
Industries (metal) 962 436 750 212 


Total—Metalworking Plants 25,013 += 8,859 §=s-«114,509 10,504 
Over 20 Plant Workers 20,505 8,859 14,509 5,996 


How The IRON AGE delivers 3-in-1 coverage oak 
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3-Way Editorial Attracts Metalworking’s 
Entire Buying Team to The IRON AGE 


Three Main Thruways to Readership 


To attract and hold metalworking’s entire buying-specify- 
ing team, The IRON AGE uses three main thruways to 
readership in each weekly issue: 

1. News of Industry: Teletyped to Philadelphia by full-time 
editors in major metalworking production centers. Printed 
overnight on the company’s own presses and mailed via 
special “newspaper” handling. Such news is vital to every 
metalworking executive—but particularly to administra- 
tive men. 

2. Engineering-Production Articles: IA editors go behind the 
scenes where products are designed and produced; origi- 
nate feature articles on developments of interest to en- 
gineering and production officials. And because The IRON 
AGE is a weekly, scores of subjects can be covered—while 
they are still newsworthy. 

3. Markets and Prices: Authoritative, up to the minute, 
and relied on by purchasing executives. Countless metal- 
working contracts contain the clause, “Prices shall be 
those quoted in The IRON AGE...” 


Breakdown of IRON AGE Editorial Content 


The editorial analysis below shows why The IRON AGE is 
must reading for all segments of metalworking manage- 
ment—the men who buy and specify. 


Pages in 1956 
News of Industry (typical titles)... .. 1,138 pages 
How Steel Strike Hit Metalworking 
Nuclear Markets: How to Crash Them 
New Partnership—Business and Education 
Executive Pay: They Like It Deferred 
The Real Issues Behind Taft-Hartley 
Engineering-Production Developments. . 
Fabricating 
i kk i 
Foundry 
Heat Treating, Refractories 
Machining, Machine Tools 
Materials Handling 
Metal Finishing 
Metallurgy & Metals 
Misc. Technical (safety, tinfe study, personnel, 
plant service, electronics, atomic energy, etc.) 
Plastics & Diecasting wid r 
So ee) ea ee 
fl, Be 
Stamping & Forming, Rolling, Cold Ext..................... . 
Steelmaking 
Testing, Inspection 
NE MIE cob oo us aed sak aiutistews phase : 
Nonferrous (incl. above) 
Markets and Prices 
Steel prices and steel product markets, nonferrous metal 
& steel scrap markets and prices, used machinery markets 
Other Editorial 
TOTAL EDITORIAL 


991 pages 


851 pages 


845 pages 
3,825 pages 


Readership — Across Management Brackets 


Proof that The IRON AGE gives you 3-in-1 coverage of 
metalworking management is found in the following 
breakdown of plant readers by job function. IA reaches 
across management brackets, gives you balanced coverage 
of the entire buying-specifying team. 


THE IRON AGE—PLANT READERS 
December 27, 1956 


Function Readers % 
Administrative Readers 36,364 23.36 
Corporate Officials & 
General Managers. 
Sales Executives 
Engineering Readers 31.31 
Chief Engineers 
Design Engineers 
Manufacturing Engineers 
Metallurgical & Materials 
Engineers 
Plant Engineers... . 
Mechanical & Other Engineers ; 
Production Readers 30.12 
Works Managers and Plant 
Superintendents 
Dept. Supts., Foremen, 
Supervisors 
Purchasing Readers 
Plant Readers, titles not revealed 
TOTAL PLANT READERS 
Additional Readers 
(Includes administrative, engineering, production and 
purchasing readers in S.1.C. groups 10, 50, 82, 89 & 90) 
TOTAL READERS 


How Advertisers Use The IRON AGE 


One way to measure The IRON AGE’s scope as a medium 
for reaching the complex metalworking market is to ana- 
lyze its advertising content. The figures below reflect 
thousands of independent decisions by ad managers and 
agency men. 


Product Classification Pages Pages 
1956 1952-56 

. Ferrous Metals & Mill Products 9 5,143 

. Nonferrous Metals & Nonmetallic Materials 1,503 

. Steel Mill & Foundry Equipment 2,091 

. Machine Tools & Metalworking Equipment......... 1,156 6,446 

. Machine Tool Accessories 1,564 

. Fastening & Joining 1,836 

. Metal Treating 1,164 

. Metal Cleaning & Finishing 1,475 

. Manufactured Parts & Components 

. Materials Handling Equipment 

. Power Transmission Equip. & Components 

. Plant Service Equipment 

. Engineering Products & Services 

. Other Products & Services 

; oom Advertising 


—_ 
ow co 4M ONS Wh — 


_ 
—_ 


— ot et 
on & wr 


34,281 





Publication readership is often difficult to measure 
accurately, but you can get an idea of The IRON AGE’s 
effectiveness as a medium for advertising from the 
number of inquiries received during 1956. There 
were 53,454 requests for product information or 





KEY TO YOUR ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS 


manufacturers’ literature, along with nearly 11,000 
requests for reprints and tear sheets. Reprint re- 
quirements alone came to over 400,000 copies. This 
is tangible evidence that The IRON AGE is not only 
received but also read thoroughly. 








The IRON AGE ..- A Chilton © Publication » Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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ing are most important. 

A study of the tables reveals the 
influence of each group of person- 
nel in the average plant at each 
step in the purchasing process. 

In considering purchasing prac- 
tices it is important to remember 
that purchasing in these industries 
is essentially a team function. The 
design of a product very often de- 
termines the materials to be used. 
The selection of manufacturing 
equipment depends on what is to 
be manufactured and what it is to 
be made of. Production executives 
alone, therefore, cannot, even if 
they should want to, specify produc- 
tion equipment. They have to con- 
sider the problems of the tool engi- 
neers, product designers and other 
executives with whom they work. 

Similarly, design engineers must 
consult with production men on the 
















Metal Producing & Working Industries 





FORMAT... every advertising page is a ‘preferred 


position,” adjacent to editorial content without the usual 


"premium charge. 
RAFFIC . . . .« editorial content on every page gives 43% 


reader ad traffic. 


CTION .... inquiry cards and letters received during 


the past 12 months prove MODERN CASTINGS is tops in 
reader response. 


VERAGE . . . MODERN CASTINGS reaches every foundry 


in the United States and Canada. 





LOW COST ...... « Actual circulati pared to page rates 


shows that MODERN CASTINGS is the lowest cost-per- 
prospect “buy” in the field. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


manufacturing processes which their 
selections involve. 


It can be expected that the pur- 
chasing agent in a plant will sign 
the purchase order, but this does 
not necessarily mean that he is 
critical in the buying picture. Buy- 
ing of all important items is a co- 
1.68 operative enterprise in which pro- 
3.53 duction, management and engineer- arp tof 
100% ing personnel work together. king-size format © 

The market is also concentrated . MODERN CASTINGS 
geographically, the five states of an Magazine offers to 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, Illinois CgeZ every advertiser. 
and Pennsylvania accounting for .* 


more than half of all sales of ma- While all MODERN CASTINGS editorial matter 
: chine tools , is prepared and selected to be of direct benefit to 
dium er readers, it is also arranged to be useful to 
ana- There is a great deal of inter- MODERN CASTINGS advertisers! 


aflect purchasing between various metal By running editorial matter next to every 

and producing industries and the metal- advertisement, each page receives “bonus” 

working industries, and also within reading time — without the usual “bonus” change. 

the groups themselves. In one sense “Guaranteed Editorial Position at No Extra Cost” 
: ae z is just another reason why the new, bigger 

56 the metal industries are their own 2 MODERN CASTINGS 

| best customer but this is primarily is proving to be : 

because various groups of indus- increasingly effective* in the casting market. 

tries perform specialized functions 

| and pass the work along in succes- 

| sive stages of completion. modem T= modern 

! The steel works and rolling mills, 4 fe castin Ss 

, for example, provide the basic raw ie g 

) metals that other metal industries 

| fabricate further. The foundries 


q 


30.12 


be eceethat’s what the new 


Spread 


Bleed Spread 


GOLF AND WOLF ROADS, DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


provide other basic products. Steel 
, works and rolling mills sell to 
| countless industries. 

Nearly half of the output of the 
fabricated wire products industry, 
for example, actually goes for pur- 
chases from steel works and rolling 
mills. On the other hand,'so much 
of the value of machine tools and 
metal working machinery consists 
y of labor and overhead costs that 

only about 2% of the value of the 
output goes for basic raw _ steel 
products. 
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There is considerable concentra- 
tion of volume within the metal- 
working industry. Nearly 60% of 
the plants employ less than 20 
persons and do only 3.3% of the 
total volume. The 15.9% of the 
plants which employ 100 or more 
persons do 86.9% of the total vol- 
ume. Altogether there are an esti- 
mated 50,286 plants in the industry. 


CANADIAN METALWORKING 


Canadian steel mills produced 
record quantities of pig iron and 
steel ingots last year. The 1956 
output of pig iron rose more than 
11% to 3.6 million tons, from 3.2 
million in 1955, while the output of 
steel ingots rose 17% to 5.2 million 
tons from 4.4 million. 

Production totals for earlier years 
follow (in millions of tons): 





During the first quarter of 1957, 
record tonnages were produced. For 
pig iron, the quarter’s output was 
921,649 tons, against 846,183 for the 


January-March period of 1955, 
while steel ingot production for this 
year’s first three months was l,- 
329,844 tons, compared with 1,246,- 
174 last year. 


Sources: American Machinist; 
Automatic Machining; Canadian 
Machinery and Manufacturing 
News; Finish; Foundry; Industry & 
Welding; The Iron Age; Metal Fin- 
ishing; Metal Treating; Modern 
Castings; Scientific American; 
Steel; The Tool Engineer; Welding 
Engineer; Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts; American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute; Aluminum Association; Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association; U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

American Machinist: 

AX-1. How to Sell the Metalworking Mar- 
ket. Booklet with NIAA insert outlines 
8 SIC major maunfcaturing divisions in 
metalworking; tells what the industry 
buys; explains trends. Describes buying 
influences and role of publication in 
reaching them. 

American Metal Market: 

AX-2. Market and Media File. Permanent 
reference file contains ABC statement, 
NIAA presentation form, editorial con- 
tent folder, “‘How to Buy Metals,” sam- 
ple copy of publication, list of adver- 
tisers, rate card, etc. 

AX-3. Metal Statistics—1957. Standard 
reference book of 850 pages, with more 
than 400 statistical tables covering prod- 
ucts, ores, fuels, prices, production, 
consumption, etc. 

Automotive Industries: 

AX-4. Consumption: of Steel by Market 
Classification. 4-page folder reports ship- 
ments of steel by market classification, 
shipments of alloy steel and shipments 
of stainless steel. 

AX-5. Automotive Industries NIAA Mar- 
ket and Media File. Follows NIAA out- 
line in analyzing industrial automotive 
and aviation markets, their production 
records, buying information, circulation 
and editorial analysis of publication. 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant: 

AX-6. NIAA File for Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant. File booklet follows NIAA 
outline to give data on circulation, edi- 
torial and advertising policies of publi- 
cation. 

Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 

News: 

AX-7. Canada’s Metalworking Market. 12- 
page booklet gives data on Canadian 
metalworking industries; production by 
industry; cost of materials; imports of 
machine tools, and related equipment 
and materials. 

Metal Products Manufacturing: 

AX-8 Statistical Review. 4-page folder re- 
printed from April, 1957, issue, analyz- 
ing appliance and metal manufacturing 
field, with tables of 1956 sales figures. 

Foundry: 

AX-9. Inventory of Foundry Equipment 
24-page report on industry-wide study 
gives detailed information on equipment 


Metalworking Machines: Shipments, New Orders, Cancellations, 
and Unfilled Orders, 1956 and 1955 


(Figures in thousands of dollars) 


Item 


Metalworking machinery, total: 
Shipments 
New orders ....... 
Cancellations 
Unfilled orders, as of end of year (quarter) 
Cutting types: 

Shipments ....... 
New orders ........... 
Cancellations 
Unfilled orders, as of end of year (quarter) 


Forming and shaping types: 
Shipments 
New orders 
Cancellations 
Unfilled orders, as of end of year (quarter) 
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Total 1956 

First Second Third Fourth 

1955 1956 quarter quarter quarter quarter 
840,828 1,138,147 248,338 289,127 276,895 323,787 
1,296,112 1,137,036 351,095 284,285 264,487 237,169 
42,969 72,324 21,724 21,498 15,140 13,962 
827,615 754,810 908,648 882,308 854,760 754,180 
€33,794 833,665 183,217 211,065 196,875 242,508 
918,005 902,552 = 843 ai 869 81 677 iy 163 
34,705 56,284 15,016 7,110 11,670 
508,067 520,670 585,677 586 371 589, 88 520,670 
207,034 304,482 65,121 78,062 80,020 81,279 
378,107 234,484 75,252 55,416 51,810 52,006 
8,264 16,040 6,708 4,388 2,652 2,292 
319,548 233,510 322,971 295,937 265,075 233,510 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 


broken down by size of industry and age 
of equipment. Also data on plans to buy 
for over 50 major types of equipment. 

AX-10. Foundry's Plus 5 Service. Four- 
page folder describes publication’s mer- 
chandising services and discusses five. 
step program for planning volume sales 
to the industry. 

AX-11. Methods and Equipment that Solve 
Material Handling Problems for the 
Foundry. 56-page booklet analyzes. mar- 
ket for materials handling equipment in 
all phases of foundry operation. 

AX-12. Foundry Industry Data File. 16- 
page market and media data file. Reports 
on the foundry industry, evaluates the 
market, describes publication’s special 
services and sales aids. 8-page section 
follows NIAA recommended outline. 

AX-13. 1957-58 Foundry Industry Market 
Guide. 64-page booklet analyzes foundry 
market. Reports on foundry capacity by 
market areas, states and counties. Lists 
statistics on production, capital invest- 
ment, value of products shipped and 
analysis of European foundry capacity. 
Gives data on publication’s special serv- 
ices and sales aids. 

AX-14. Foundry Materials Handling 
Equipment Inventory. 12-page report on 
comprehensive 1955 survey of materials 
handling equipment in use in the foun- 
dry industry. Gives detailed information, 
broken-down by size groups, on all types 
of conveyors, trucks, truck attachments, 
cranes, hoists, listing magnets, buckets, 
slings, skid boxes, etc. Also includes 
section on industry's “plans to buy.” 

AX-15. Description of Penton's Foundry 
List. 4-page folder describes directory 
of the foundty industry which is avail- 
able at moderate cost. Foundry list con- 
tains information on every foundry in 
the industry, including address, metals 
cast, melting equipment and departments 
operated. 

AX-16. Glossary Of Foundry Terms. 48- 
page booklet which defines practically 
all common foundry terminology. Useful 
also as ocmprehensive listing of the 
products, materials and equipment used 
in foundries. 


Industry and Welding: 


AX-17. Market Analysis. 16-page analysis 
of the people who make up the market 
for welding and cutting equipment and 
supplies. This analysis shows who they 
are, what they do, where they work and 
what they buy. Their study includes a 
description of the markets for welding 
and cutting equipment and supplies. 


AX-18. The Market for Welding Products. 
Series of market surveys on volume 
tools in use on a large variety of weld- 
ing accessory products, including aif 
tools; air compressors; stellite and other 
rods, etc. 

AX-19. Distributors in the Welding In 
dustry. Recent, complete list of more 
than 1,400 welding supply distributors, 
by city and state. Those listed all handle 
welding, cutting, brazing and auxiliary 
equipment and supplies. 

AX-20. Action Audit. Analysis of buying 
habits and capabilities in a wide category 
of industrial classifications. Shows p 
ucts purchased, title of man making 
most purchases, and which industries buy 
most welding products. 


AX-21. Here’s What it Takes to Sell the 
Growing Market for Welding, Cutting 
and Brazing Equipment in the United 
States. A 53-page state-by-state break- 
down of the major marketing areas if 
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BIGGEST Metalworking Market? 


America’s $29.6 Billion Automotive and Aviation Industries 


BEST way of selling it? 


UTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


Net paid now over 21,000—up 20% in the past year! 


ALI. is received—and carefully read 
—by key executives in 3700 com- 
panies which comprise the heart of 
metalworking. Individuals account 
for 92% of A.I. circulation ...70% 
have it sent to their homes. Sub- 
scription renewal rate is one of the 
highest among metalworking publi- 
cations. 
19.1% areadministrative executives 
41.2% are engineering executives 
85.5% are production executives 
4.2% are purchasing executives 


VITAL NEWS, WHEN IT BREAKS 

Published semimonthly, Automotive 
Industries is favored for industry 
news by manufacturers of cars, 
trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, en- 
gines, parts, and powered farm and 
construction equipment. Here is 
comprehensive and authoritative 
coverage of all aspects of automo- 
tive and aviation design and produc- 
tion. A.I.’s 18 full-time editors plus 
a large group of correspondents and 
the International News Service 
comb the industries for news. 


Asa result, A.I: had a total of 103 
articles on new automotive and avi- 
ation design developments in 1956 
—82 of them exclusive. There were 
79 features on new production de- 
velopments in these fields—44 of 
them exclusive. Totals in both cate- 
gories far outstripped the next 
highest publication. 


PIN-POINT COVERAGE 


Consider carefully A.I.’s concen- 
trated, selective coverage of your 


major markets. Here, receptive to 
your advertising message, are the 
men whose specifying and buying 
decisions are a major factor in the 
spending of $15 billion annually for 
plant equipment, machine tools, 
parts, materials and supplies. They 
buy 42% of all metalworking steel; 
60% of all production machine tools; 
41% of all cutting fluids; 52% of 
all die castings; 41% of all grind- 
ing wheels. 


A.I. SUBSCRIBERS 
IN YOUR MAJOR MARKETS 


Cars, trucks, buses, Subscribers 
trailors, aircraft 2%... 0.2.3: 4953 
Engines (gasoline, diesel, 
MUTIEPREG Tosa a hk faces 4661 
Automotive and aviation 
parts and accessories ...... 6917 
Tractors, agricultural and 
construction equipment ....1869 
Production equipment ....... 2116 
Materials and supplies ....... 1671 


(includes duplication, since some 
companies make more than one 
type of product) 


SUBSCRIBERS IN TYPICAL COMPANIES 
General Motors Corp. 


(and divisions) ........... 1480 
Ford Motor Company ....... 1160 
Bendix Aviation Corp. ....... 241 
International Harvester Co. .. 397 
North American 

VIRION CORD... iviciecds oes 207 
Continental Motors Corp. .... 102 
Wright Aeronautical Div. .... 87 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. ...... 261 
Thompson Products, Inc. .... 77 


MACHINE TOOL AND PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT ISSUE—SEPTEMBER 1 


This issue will be a powerful selling 
tool for manufacturers of plant and 
production machinery and equip- 
ment. Operating executives use 
this roundup of specs and descrip- 
tions of new production equipment 
for ready reference. Special edito- 
rials will feature the latest produc- 
tion techniques in the automotive 
and aviation industries. Regular 
rates apply. Remember the closing 
date: August 10. 


40th ANNUAL STATISTICAL ISSUE— 
MARCH 15 


The only complete source of auto- 
motive and aviation statistics and 
reference data—the one medium 
for tapping the buying power of 
these vast and growing manufac- 
turing fields. There will be over 150 
pages of factory specifications, pro- 
duction and registration totals, and 
other useful data arranged for fin- 
gertip reference. Statistics and data 
are sectionalized for ready refer- 
ence. Closing date: Feb. 20, 1958. 





AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton 


Publication 


Chestnut at 56th Street « Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION MANUFACTURING 
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which welding, cutting and brazing sup- 
plies and accessories as well as auxiliary 
shop material and equipment are pur- 
chased. Trading requirements, merchan- 
dising patterns and distribution factors 
of the major trading areas of each state 
are compared graphically. 


AX-22. A Study of 1485 Independent 
Welding Supply Distributors . A 
study of the lines handled by distributors 
and indepdent wholesalers of welding 
supplies. An analysis of 1485 question- 





naire answers. 
AX-23. In California . . 


of franchise paid circulation. 
The Iron Age: 


AX-24. The Iron Age Market and Media 
File. Booklet follows NIAA outline to 
give history and background of publica- 
tion, publishing philosophy, circulation 


analysis, etc. 
Market studies on: 


. How Many 
Salesmen Do You Have? An explanation 





AX-25. Air Compressors. 
AX-26. Cutting Fluids. 


AX-27. Electric Adjustable Speed AC 


Drives. 
AX-28. Portable Tools. 
AX-29. Power Driven Brushes. 
AX-30. Weldments. 
AX-31. Centralized Lubricating Systems. 
AX-32. Tubing. 




















































Steel & Iron Required For Modern-Day Products 






Figures show pounds required to make item or required for installation except where finished weight is speci- 
fied. The weights are not intended to be typical or average. Rather, they are for particular models or types. 


PRODUCT 


une RON Ses sy coco aces 


Desk ao0 fon £20), finished WeIGkt 0.5.6 oc eos oo Sede ene ce suds 


Freight Cars: 


ee oer 460 ft OG im.), OO-tOnm CapMity . wc occ eect cwnevavcecs 


Covered Hopper, 70-ton capacity 


Flat, 50-ton capacity ............ 
Hopper, 50-ton capacity ......... 
Ore, 70-ton capacity ............ 
Refrigerator, 40-ton capacity .... 
SN SOREN 5. oss be sb cciws acess 


See AOU MES WOOT NUT OSCE) oa os sia ccc ees ccweescsoeeesdecs 


Lathe, Turret (standard size) ........ 


Locomotive, Diesel-Electric, 1500 hp 


ee Ro AR a a 
Motor, Electric (inished weight), SOOO hp ..... 2.2... 6. ce cect we wceee 
Printing Press (4-color, sheet fed gravure) ............... cece cece eee eee eeeee 


Railroad Freight Car Truck 


Railroad Passenger Car Truck ...... 


Railroad Sleeping Car (2l-roomette) 


Ship, “Independence” ............... 


Pane eae MAO MEOOE. SOGCN) «2... ooo. oc cece ccc ccs eccccseens’ 


Bicycle (man’s 26-inch deluxe) ...... 
Lawn Mower (hand operated) ....... 
Tractor, Farm (Wheel type) ......... 


Gonfomers, by types (inished ‘weights): «.. . 0: 5:0 62. ee ee cae wens 


eS". ip een erent 1.888 oz Fruit Juice (No. 10) ....... 11.08 oz 
Condensed Milk .......... 2.48 oz Grease (l-pound) ........ 3.776 oz 
Fish (Sardine, No. 1 flat) .. 2.5 oz Se Bh eT cle | i ee 8.288 oz 
Fish (Tana, No. 1) <..... 3.168 oz Meat (Square, 12-ounce) .. 2.848 oz 
PEM HINO. OT. be css ae 5 5.344 oz 
Gastainer, by. tynes (inished weights): ........6.06.. 000. eee ce clan eee 
I sis ol Fos kee ae 300 Gutters and Downspouts ..... 475 
6S GRR EL ia oe Ore 140 IWIN SoS ce be 
ET EE 5 coh gh as bees ales 160 Heating Equipment ........... 640 
Flashing and Miscellaneous Kitchen (see below) .......... ios 
DENN hs Sct sti. Soh 200 RPM an os ne Se be woke mate 1,800 
Frames and Sills ............. 480 Laundry (see below) ......... aie, 
Kitchen—Laundry Combination+ (finished weights): ....................05. 
OO NE Us a een ara 216 Kitchen Cabinets ......2.05..%... 887 
Clothes Washer .............. 216 Metal Table with Porcelain 
Dish Washer with Cabinet .... 150 ERICNDL TOD) 3). 6s 6.o56 sews 
Electrical Raceway System ... 63 RUE Sate sols eins! a aGtgswiakiv sis 8 
Rr rere ee 283 REESE © oo Seen Saw esis 229 
Garbage Disposal Unit ........ 15 Sink Bowl (double) ........... 
oe Re ee eee es 186 Stainless Trim for Counter Edge 
NE IR 8 oa eS a gig g's esta i Wie 6 Us Sian wine Fae bs oak we Sone 
Fifteen-tooth Bow Rake ........ 2.91 SED TTOWS! oe. a sca cc cose cik 0.90 
Four-pound Single Bit Ax ...... 6.09 Grass and Weed Cutter ....... 1.87 
Four-tooth Garden Cultivator ..0.74 Peete: DROS. 2.0.55 252 ies 3.10 
NINE BE ss. 6 58s ccs eas ss 1.21 Medium-weight Spading Fork . .2.62 
Garten Space. .....6......55.-: 4.83 Privting: SUBSETS: <6. 5 oxGek sss 1.12 
NNN eco e PI 5 5 aia nS Sues Ss kare 6b 4b 4 Bb pe eee bb dah oe. 
Ball Peen Hammer ....... 1.64 PAE eis ot eee Sees 5.3 
(6 0 Se haere ese 6.8 oz TOT eg ga eetiek Sa a ae ier asta 10.6 
Combination Pliers ....... 10.8 oz Mechanic's Double End 
CHO ss hoo oe 19.08 NUNN ses 55s ok eng oan oe 0.442 
Pee es. coves ces 1.1] osc okt wa Gets ta he 6.36 


Four-way Wrench ......... 


ound advantageous. 


¢Iron, if any, not determined. In pounds unless otherwise indicated.house, althou 
saan all the uses listed are necessarily found together in the same 





Date estimate 


gh they may be. The list indicates where steel has been 


IRON AND STEEL 


was published (pounds) 
Dec. 1951 12,918 
Dec. 1952 245.81 
June 1949 
41,540 
52,940 
47,660 
41,920 
42,300 
43,940 
June 1950 6,829.77 
Oct. 1951 3,716.58 
Apr. 1947 8,056 
Apr. 1949 200,700 
June 1952 18.76 
June 1952 178,000 
Oct. 1950 110,900 
Oct. 1949 6,868 
Oct. 1949 18,460 
June 1951 115,662 
Aug. 1951 37,090,000 
STEELt 
Oct. 1953 3,542 
Oct. 1952 63.81 
June 1947 27.60 
Dec. 1946 1,542.82 
Feb. 1948 
Olive Oil (Square, l-quart) 4.96 oz 
Paint (l-gallon) .......... 15.968 oz 
SOUND KIND 20 cc con's odie. 3.808 oz 
Vegetable (No. 5) ........ 5.92 oz 
Oct. 1949 
GME INE WIS © ks... sea ceae 600 
BR ee Serenity ssid od Gaeeee 1,200 
yet ered €. | i eae are 75 
RRR eg hh cin We eae Sate 32 
Structural Shapes and Columns 680 
WNERGOWS oe se oe ee 800 
Apr. 1953 
RUG ON EWG! oid oie incarnate 15 
SIIOR crcyaceaa ds. 6h ey eaee 254 
pe OS RE ECON ee ek pti 7 
Utensils and Cutlery .......... 50 
Venetian Blinds (2) .......... 14 
Ventilator for Stove ........... 7 
June 1955 
Short-handled Grass Hook ....0.84 
UT BOOMRD O55, ke, 6’ ee kee 1.77 
Weed Scythe Blade ............ 2.54 
Feb. 1953 
SONG Puna ee ee 2.18 oz 
Standard Screw Driver ... 0.27 
Timber Felling Wedge .... 5.3 
Weeely. sos 5 fai, She bec ais 2.75 






~~ does not give all possible uses of steel in a kitchen, and is intended only to indicate the many functions of steel in a modern 
itchen. \ 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 





Source: Steel 
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of the Metalworking Market 


Use MACHINERY for Job Interest Coverage 


—because, editorially, Macuinery provides the technical informa- 
tion most useful to the decision-making buying authorities in every 
phase of metalworking — top management, engineering, design and 
production. These buying authorities receive and read MACHINERY 
regularly because it appeals to them at their level of interest. 





Use MACHINERY for Plant Coverage 


—because a metalworking publication must concentrate its coverage 
where the industry's buying power is concentrated —rather than 
blanket the nation with excess copies reaching relatively unimportant 
individuals in unimportant shops. MACHINERY concentrates its circu- 
lation in the volume-buying plants located in the fifteen states which 
account for 87.5% of the industry’s tremendous purchasing power. 





Use MACHINERY for Buying Power Coverage 


—because, to be resultful, a metalworking publication must reach 
every buying authority in these plants. A difficult objective, espe- 
cially when, on the average, 54% of these executives are inaccessible 
to salesmen—your salesmen as well as subscription salesmen. 
Macuinery attains this objective by locating and identifying the im- 
portant buying executives in the important plants in Metalworking 
...then seeing to it that every one of them receives his personal copy 
of MACHINERY every month! 





Macuinery, Published by the Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Turn page for additional information 








Helpful “Quick Reference” Facts concerning 


NMACHINERY’S 
Market Coverage 
and Circulation 


(Excerpts from MACHINERY'’S latest “Market and Circulation Facts” based on N. I. A. A. Outline) 





23. Breakdown of Circulation by 


8. Class Industry or Field Served industrial Classificat! 
MACHINERY serves all of Metalworking—consist- ndustria assiticavions 
ing of plants which manufacture products made 
wholly, or in part, of metal—the nation’s largest in- CLASSIFICATION BY 
dustry. For details of industries according to SIC S.1.C. BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY TOTAL 
classifications, see No. 23. Number | According to U.S. Government | COPIES 
Standard Industrial Classifications 


Ord and A i 365 











19 
Type of Individual to Whom Publication 33 | Primary Metal Industries 
Appeals es Fabricated Metal Products 
36 


. Electrical Machinery, Equip- 

MACHINERY appeals to all 3 Management groups: ment and Supplies 2,762 
MANUFACTURING-PRODUCTION comprising Works 37 
Managers, Superintendents, Production Managers, 38 : ng 
Supervisors, etc. .. . ENGINEERING DESIGN comprising Professional, Scientific end Con- 

4 “ P ;: trolling Instruments; Photo- 
Chief Engineers, Machine Designers, etc... . graphic and Optical Goods; 
SUPERVISORY-MANAGEMENT comprising Presidents, Watches and Clocks 992 
Vice Presidents of Manufacturing, General Man- Misc. Manufacturing 


agers, Vice Presidents of Engineering, etc. Industries 537 
Wholesale Trade-Merchant 
Wholesalers 565 


Machinery (Except Electrical) 12,801 


Transportation Equipment 4,368 


Miscellaneous Repair 


Qualifications Determining Eligibility to Gervinne 403 


Receive Publication Regularly Educational Services 811 
Miscell Services d 738 
MACHINERY assures coverage of the industry’s Gover ft 489 
top management and volume-buying executives, and All others Not Classified Above 
accomplishes its objectives . . . (1) by SELECTIVE —no classification amounting 
EDITORIAL CONTENT which holds the interest of all bar . ren qualified —" 
: 4 2 4 “4 ation. includes mines, mfrs. 
plant neuen who have a voice in making buying of non-metal products, rail- 
decisions... (2) by SELECTIVE SUBSCRIPTION SELLING roads and other transportation 
whereby salesmen concentrate on obtaining execu- services, public utilities, banks 
tive subscriptions .. . (3) by DIRECTED DISTRIBUTION and —o —. wage as 
which assures coverage of the known, but often naoenggows a pope Sa 
inaccessible” buying influences in the Market. of the armed forces 1,515 


Total 30,283 























22. Geographical Breakdown of Circulation 


24. Percentage of Editorial Space 


Shop Practice 

Machine Tool Developments 

Portable and Small Tool Developments 
Machine and Tool Design 

Machine Parts, Unit Mechanisms 
Materials for Mechanical Products 
Plant Management 


h s lind 


News of M try 





Map shows the 15 states which account for 87.5% ne AC al i Ri ia RY 


of machine tool sales. And it is these states that pur- 
chase other metalworking products in the same —in Every Major Metalworking Market 


proportion. MACHINERY concentrates 87.6% of Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth St., New York 13, N.1. 
its U. S. circulation in these states. 
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AX-33. Refractories. 

AX-34. Industrial Closed-circuit TV. 
AX-35. Stainless Steel Wire Applications. 
AX-36. Conveyor Belting (Hot Materials). 
AX-37. Flexible Metal Tubing. 

AX-38. Air Conveyors. 

AX-39. Grinding Wheels and Coated Abra- 


Sives. 
Machine Production & Canadian Supply: 


AX-40. Presentation on Machine Produc- 
tion and Canadian Supply. 4-page folder 
on Canadian publication, with history, 
market, circulation, editorial and_serv- 
ice information. 

AX-41. Statistics on the Metalworking In- 
dustry in Canada. 24-page folder. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co.: 


AX-42. Machine & Tool Blue Book Data 
File Folder. History, market, SIC sys- 
tem, etc.; with data sheet inserts con- 

‘taining current market data, analysis, 
evaluations, surveys, etc. 

AX-43. Grinding & Finishing Data File 
Folder. History, market, SIC system, etc.; 
with data sheet inserts containing current 
market data, analysis, surveys, buyer 
habits, etc. 

AX-44. Carbide Engineering Data File 
Folder. History, market, SIC system, etc.; 
with data sheets containing comparisons, 
analysis, evaluations, buyer studies, etc. 


Machinery: 


AX-45. Market & Circulation Data Book. 
Defines and describes metalworking mar- 
ket, identifies types of buying influences, 
explains publication’s method of cover- 
age. 

AX-46. The Case of the Inaccessible Execu- 
tives. Illustrates buying set up in 30 
typical metalworking plants. 


Plating: 


AX-47. Data File for Plating. New 20- 
page file folder, follows NIAA outline. 
Gives history and background of publica- 
tion and its purposes, editorial policies; 
describes materials and equipment used 
in industry. Describes market, and lists 
products used in this multi-billion dollar 
electro-plating and finishing industry. 


Precision Metal Molding: 


AX-48. Brief Facts About Precision Metal 
Molding. Fold-out sheet charts various 
types of castings used by eight S.I.C. 
groups of industries. Includes specific 
kinds of die castings, investment castings, 
permanent mold castings, shell mold 
castings. 

AX-49. NIAA file on Precision Metal 
Molding. 6-page folder follows NIAA 
outline to give data on history of publi- 
cation, editorial policies, advertising, etc. 
Other market studies available: 

AX-50. Market for Finishing Equipment 
and Materials. 

AX-51. Equipment Used in Finish-Machin- 
ing Die Castings. 

AX-52. User Attitudes on Investment Cast- 
ings. 

AX-53. Fasteners Used in Assembling Die 
Cast Components. 

AX-54. Who Ave Your Hot Prospects? 

Graphs depict the rate of growth of the 

two major segments of the foundry in- 

dustry, showing which foundries have 
had the greatest expansion during the 

ol 10 years. Future trends are indi- 

cated. 
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... THE SPECIALIST 


Over 30,000 metal turning production executives rely on the 
specialist . . . AUTOMATIC MACHINING .. . each month for 
shop-proved, practical how-to-do-it information. 


They know that AUTOMATIC MACHINING is carefully edited 
to bring them information aimed solely at increasing efficiency 
and cutting costs in their own plants. 


As a result, our editorial department has received requests for 
as many as 10,000 reprints of a single article. AUTOMATIC 
MACHINING has definite proof of enthusiastic readership .. . 


And so have our advertisers! 
AUTOMATIC MACHINING avoids trying to be all things to all 
men... and all advertisers. 


If your product is in the group listed below, you should have the 
services of the specialist ... AUTOMATIC MACHINING. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINING has demonstrated its ability to sell: 


Automatic Turret Lathes — Chucking Machines — 
Automatic Screw Machines — Turret Lathes — 
Production Lathes — And Related Tooling and Attachments — 
Second Operation — Finishing — Processing 
Materials Handling and Auxiliary Equipment 
Drilling — Tapping — Milling and Shaping Equipment 
Tumbling — Heat Treating — Quenching and 
Coolant Equipment — Tool Room Lathes 
Grinding Equipment and Quality Control Equipment 








Audited Circulation Statements, 
Rates and additional information 
sent on request — promptly. 


MACHINING 


Witira 


AUTOMATIC 


65 Broad St. 


MACHINING 


Phone BAker 5-2444. Rochester 14, N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC MACHINING HELPS YOU DO YOUR SELLING 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 





AX-55. Who Reads It? Analysis of reader- 
ship and editorial content. 


Steel: 

AX-56. What Metalworking Management 
Expects in 1957. Eight-page booklet pre- 
dicts 8% increase in metalworking vol- 
ume over 1956; gives trends in employ- 
ment, prices, costs, sales costs, etc. 


Steel Processing & Conversion: 

AX-57. Market Data and Media File on 
Steel Processing. 16-page file booklet fol- 
lows NIAA outline in analyzing market, 
circulation, editorial and advertising 
policies of the publication. 


The Tool Engineer: 

AX-58. Market and Media File for the 
Tool Engineer. 16-page file folder fol- 
lows NIAA outline to define and analyze 
market. It discusses equipment and ma- 
terials purchases, and outlines circula- 
tion, editorial and advertising policies 
and data. 

AX-59. What Tool Engineers Want to 
Know About Your Product. 

AX-60. How Industrial Advertisers are Ap- 
pealing to the Interests of Tool Engi- 
neers. 

AX-62. Cost Cutting Plans in Manufactur- 
ing, Are Made by Men in Tool Engi- 
neering. 

AX-63. Tool Engineering Decision. 

AX-64. 31,000 Men in Tool Engineering 
Are Thinking About Increasing Produc- 
tion. 

AX-65. Cost Cutting Ideas Don’t Grow on 
Trees. 

AX-66. How Advertisers are Appealing to 
the Cost-Cutting Responsibilities of Tool- 

Engineering Men. 


Welding Engineer: 

AX-67. 1956 Welding Boom Continues 
Into 1957. Reprint from April, 1957, 
issue of article showing how more than 
$34, billion was spent during 1956 for 
welding equipment, supplies and gases. 


Welding Illustrated and Industry 

& Welding: 

AX-68. A Study of 1,475 Welding Supply 
Distributors. Analysis of the various 
products carried by welding supply dis- 
tributors showing, percentage-wise, 
which products they carry — and whose. 
Manufacturers are listed in each category 
showing, according to frequency of men- 
tion, which suppliers seem to have great- 
er distribution. 

AX-69. Buying Habits of 112,179 Welding 
Products Users. Analysis of a year’s in- 
quiries from a wide category of man- 
ufacturing and service industries. Shows 
products purchased, job title classifica- 
tions of buyers and industrial categories 
from which most welding purchases are 
made. 


Western Metals: 
AX-70. Data File (NIAA). 


AX-71. Western Metalworking Chalks Up 
Record Gain 7 Times Eastern U.S. 
Reprint of feature article compares metal- 
working employment growth in the 11 
western states and the rest of the U-S. 
by SIC, provides breakdowns of western 
metalworking industry for each SIC 
western state, and for major California 
metropolitan areas. Based on 1947 and 
1954 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Also 
discusses current growth trends in west- 
ern metalworking. 

AX-72. Rockets & Missiles Industry Booms 
Metalworking West. Describes fast-grow- 
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ing western guided missile industry, 
gives detailed information on where new 
plants are being built, what is being pur- 
chased, and what will be manufactured. 

AX-73. These Leading National Advertis- 
ers Boost Sales to Western Metalwork- 
ing Plants by Advertising in Western 
Metals. Offers complete information on 
publication’s circulation and_ editorial 
programming, shows how advertisers 
are using Western Metals. 

Wire and Wire Products: 

AX-74. Publisher's Statement for Wire and 
Wire Products. 13-page pamphlet fol- 
lows NIAA outline in analyzing market, 
circulation, editorial history and policies 
and in providing advertising data for the 
publication. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Die Casting Institute, 366 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
American Electroplaters’ 
Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J. 

American Foundrymen’s Society, Golf 
and Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, III. 

American Gear Mfrs. Assn., 1 Thomas 
Circle, Washington 5, D.C. 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

American Machine Tool Distributors 
Assn., 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3. 

American Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 

American Society of Tool 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 21. 


Society, 445 


Engineers, 





American Steel Warehouse Assn., 442 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13. 

American Supply & Machinery Manufac. 
turers’ Association, Inc., 2130 Keith Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

American Supply & Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., 2130 Keith 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

American Tin Trade Assn., 24 State St., 
New York 1. 

Assn. of Iron and Steel Engineers, 1010 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 3440 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 

Copper and Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Cutting Tool Mfrs. Assn., 416 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit 26. 

Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn., Suite 
202, One Thomas Circle, Washington 5, 
DX. 

Gray Iron Founders’ Society National 
City — E. 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio, 

Lead Industries Assn., 60 E. 42nd St, 
New York 17. 

Metal Treating Institute, 271 North Ave- 
nue, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 
1016 M&M Buiding, Houston 2, Texas. 

National Machine Tool Builders Assn., 
2071 East 102 Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

National Screw Machine Products Assn., 
2860 E. 130th St., Cleveland. 

National Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 907 
Public Square Bldg., Cleveland 13. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn., 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 









Monthly Output of Steel for Ingots and Castings 





—Open-hearth— —Bessemer— 

Net % Net %o 

Tons Capac. Tons Capac. 
1956 (10 mos.) 83,697,416 _........ 2,623,604 ..... 
ee ... 9,676,151 101.4 323,235 79:5 
Feb. ......... 913/084 . 101:3 296,543 78.0 
PAGE eccccsene Dees IE? 310,060 76.3 
Apr. inane’ Sete -102:2 306,388 77.9 
May 9,370,167 98.2 297,990 73.3 
TS eegeenece rene 8,664,605 93.9 282,846 71.9 
july... 10151 Be ses eee 
| ee Ore 7,213,274 75.6 189,564 46.6 
RS secs 9,342,796 101.2 286,978 72.9 
Cet, inn BER “ID 330,000 981.2 
Pe ania teased, eee. |) Tasebaeeee ©). Seow 
Dec Jecodninacotins | MSamapiewaae.” bs Yecakag Sn Ca ee 
RE SOs 105,359,417 95.6 3,319,517 69.3 
Oa eee oe 8,054,345 86.0 199,229 49.0 
Feb. 7,734,884 91.5 197,091 53.7 
Mar 9,060,026 96.7 255,493 62.8 
BP. ee 8,858,549 97.7 275,069 69.8 
__ ae eee tear ae 9,307,291 99.4 305,347. 75.1 
yume Ss 8,764,430 96.6 283,544 72.0 
Co ae 8,232,535 88.1 268,348 66.1 
1 a SRR 8,600,612 91.8 298,972 73.5 
wm. 55k... 8,829,266 97.6 307,171 78.2 
Gee: hc 9,369,704 100.0 330,150 817 
Ue jareiicates 9,141,244 100.8 306,674 77.9 
Dec. _................ 9,406,531 100.7 292,429 72.1 


—Electric— —Total— Calculated 
Net % Net % Net Tons 
Tons Capac. Tons Capac. Weekly 
7,485,571 93,806,591... eoctasieaa 
828,845 86.7 10,828,231 99.3 2,444,296 
779,388 87.1 10,118,995 99.2 2,444,202 
819,465 85.7 10,924,788 100.2 2,466,092 
779,452 84.2 10,523,785 99.7 2,453,097 
822,219 86.0 10,490,376 96.2 2,368,031 
773,546 83.6 9,720,997 92.1 2,265,967 
292,012 30.5 1,622,163 14.9 367,005 
719,759 75.3 8,122,597 74.5 1,833,543 
792,885 85.7 10,422,659 98.8 2,435,201 
878,000 91.8 11,032,000 101.2 2,490,000 
8,357,151 77.3 117,036,085 93.0 2,244,651 
$84,162 63.6 8,837,736 82.7 1,994,974 
564,959 68.1 8,496,934 88.0 2,124,233 
666,235 72.6 9,981,754 93.4 2,253,218 
681,477 76.6 9,815,095 94.8 2,287,901 
715,678 77.9 10,328,316. 96.6 2,331,448 
698,493 78,6 9,746,467 94.1 2,271,904 
600,063 65.5 9,100,946 85.3 2,059,038 
694,961 75.7 9,594,545 89.7 2,165,812 
745,888 84.1 9,882,325 95.7 2,308,954 
801,196 87.3 10,501,050 98.2 2,370,440 
799,480 89.9 10,247,398 99.0 2,388,671 
804,559 87.8 10,503,519 98.5 2,376,362 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute, 
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of the steel producing and processing market 
is on our circulation lists 


Marketing your products and services to the steel 
industry is a matter of reaching the steel men who 
specify and buy. Steel Publications, Inc. has the right 
publication to reach your market and the right men in 
that market . . . economically, effectively. 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT—the 
engineering authority of the steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry. Every month Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches over 90% of all steel mill operating, 
maintenance and engineering officials with buying 
authority. It is read by the operating officials in every 
steel plant in the United States, Canada and most 
foreign countries. Circulation is audited by ABC. 

STEEL PROCESSING AND CONVERSION— 
the outstanding publication in the steel fabricating 
industry. Relied upon by over 7,500 key buying author- 


ities in forging, pressworking, welding, forming, heat 
treating and conversion shops throughout the country. 
No other business paper covers the forging industry so 
completely; so economically. Circulation is audited 
by BPA. 

WATKINS CYCLOPEDIA OF THE STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY—the only publication of its kind in the 
industry. The Seventh Edition to be published in July, 
1958, will comprise a thorough study of the modern 
steel industry—from mining to finishing operations. 
Over 6,000 copies will be distributed to key manage- 
ment, operating, planning, specifying personnel, and 
purchasing agents in the steel manufacturing - and 
processing industries. 

For further information about any of these publica- 
tions, write or phone: 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





© ABD 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1877. Editor: Burnham Finney. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published every other 
Monday. Forms close 21 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 39,261; gross, 41,391. Mfrs. of 
assembled metal products, equipment and 
machinery, 25,996; processing plants and 
parts mfrs., 5,601; railways, mines, 2,956; 
metal producers, 907; govts.; 801; distributors, 
dealers :, eae, 895; engineers, 1,076; 
others, 1,91 

Rates iy bgve—tese than 3 ges, $654; 3 
mone. 630; pages, $597; 13 pages, $582; 


ar 
ria = a $90; bleed, $45. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 419. 


American Machinist 1958 Production Planbook 
for Metalworking, published mid-Sept., 1957. 
Closing date, June 17, 1957. Rates as earned 
by contract in regular issues of American Ma- 
chinist. Non-advertisers in regular issues 
billed for Planbook space at se rate of 
$654 a page. Specifications same as Ameri- 
can Machinist except bleed and inserts. 


® | D 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 
York 38. ogo by American Metal Market 
Co. rt is 882. a DO Tepes omg 
tion, rim size, 16x22!/,. Type page, Dx 
2034; 8 cols., 1%. Published every business 
day execpt Mond: ay and days following holi- 
days. Forms close days _ prec. gency 
comm., 15%. Cash discount, 2%, 10 days. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 12,306, excluding 
bulk. Issue of Sept. 29, 1956, 467. 
Publisher's statement o vocational break- 
down: metal consumers, 50%; dist., dealers, 
exporters, 32%; metal producers, 12%,; others, 








er agate line; 7,000 lines, 23c; 


Rates —25¢ 
Oc; 2 = lines, 16c. Classified 


14,000 lines, 

rate, $4.20 per col. inch 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 414 


Appliance Manufacturer. 
(See Manufacturing Industries. ) 


BFA 
65 Broad St., Rochester 
14, Published Screw Mach. Pub. Co. 
Est. N36, Editor: Lawrence. Trim size, 
ee oy Fer page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Pub- 
d lat orms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 








ema Machining. 


lished -2 

etien, 11.017; gross, 11,699. Mfg. com- 
panies, 844; corporate officials, 1,678; works 
execs., 720; esigners, engineers, 2,211; 
‘supts., 2,442; foremen, 1,756; setup men, 738; 
operators, 265; others, 1,076. Rates— 


Times ; pats 2, Page 2 Page 4} 
1 ofeo $zaz00 “fiesta | Sine $0 
6 $56.30 210.50 1s, 50 111.50 
12 239.00 189.75 144.50 105.00 


Red, blue, $70; bleed, $35. 
For additional data see page 433. 


Automotive and Aircraft Tooling and Gaging. 
1331 Cadillac Blvd., Detroit 14. Published by 
Tool and Gage News, Inc. Est. 1946. Sub- 
scription, $3. ype page, 7x10; 2 fw 3 cols. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 14, gross, 
.14,800. Rates— 


hs we 1 $300 86 "ete % 16860 "t125 6 
fs. 00 180. 00 120.00 100.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 


@® &> 


Automotive Industries, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philade aed 39. —— ts" by Chilton Co. 
Est. oO Posey Jame By gees Subscri 
tion, rim size, xllly pe page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published st and 15th. 
Forms close 10th ioe 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,665; gross, 20,491. Automo- 
tive mfrs., 16,222; government depts., 1,474; 
educational, 710; fleet operators, 190; others, 
1,135. Rates— 
$925 0 aie rage nets % pore 

2 153.00 


70.00 196.00 
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24 335.00 260.00 184.00 145.00 
4A red, $70; other 4A colors, $80; bleed, $35. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 431. 


@® ABD 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Published by Steel Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1912. Editor: Charles Longenecker. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim i, Baxi 4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3y. Publis -~ Ist. Forms 
close 4th. Cash Stee baae th of 1%. 
Circulation, 2,508: gross, 3,544. Mfrs. of 
metal products, equipment and machinery, 
320; metal producers, blast furnaces, steel 
works, 1,392; govt., 165; others, 644. pig <2 


Times 1 Fe e 4 Page \) Pa Yj, 
i 75.00 $240.00 $165.00 4p 6.00 
6 et .00 215.00 155.00 
12 225.00 190.00 145.00 80. 00 
Red, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Carbide oe eering. 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, begga by a ie 3 
lishing ‘one Est. 1955. Editor: 

Beal 








Schleicher. Controlled. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 3r 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
_— Circulation, sworn, 14,027; gross, 14,912. 
ates— 


fines Pew Mikes “Pao %P 
1 ea vat bo busy: 30 $4280 80 
12 $0000 ason«teeeD «100 


4A colors: red, $60; others, $70. bleed, $35. 
For additional data see insert at page 416. 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Corrosion. Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 
Published by Nati Assn. of Corrosion’ Engi- 
neers. Est. 1945. Editor: Ivy M. Parker. Sub- 
scription, $11. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2 Published 8th. Forms close 
4 weeks prec. Agency ae 15-2. Cir- 


= Fags 4 ‘gl greet, me 7.720. nas 
imes a ‘a 
50.00 ai 88.00 $150 0.00 $108 
6 00.00 
12 150.00 12s. iy 160. 00 ae 00 
Bleed, $10. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


GD 


wer gt 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13. Pub- 
lished ey Penton Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Editor: 
Frank Steinebach. Trim size, 8!/4x1ll,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 1 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, 16,224; gross, 17,678. Foundry 
companies and other mirs. having founds 
depts., 14,013; foundry eguipmeds mirs. aul 
supply dealers, 1,384; others, 1,280. fotees 


1 Vy Pa 
— a0 00 ‘ete 00 het 
7160.0 00 


12 430. 80 230. 00 on 50 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $35. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Grinding and Finishing, 
Wheaten. Ill. Published by Hitchcock Pub. 
Co. Est. 1955. —— Wn. F. Schleicher. Trim 
size, 81/4x111,. aye page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Sth. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, oe 
32,593. fra 





222 E. Willow Ave., 


Circulation, Toss, 
metal products, 30 oe abricated metal pro 
pe! 936; machinery, 14,117; transportation 

uipment, 2,621]; other mfg., 4,261; non-mfg., 


1 68. Rates— 
t 2, yp P ] 

Times Pats 460 60 at er% 
16635 


l 
M4 475.00 250.00 
450.00 300. 30 237.50 
4n ek. $70; other 4A colors, $80; bleed, $35, 





Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool Directory, 
Format same as Machine and Tool Blue 
Book. Controlled. Published Dec. 15. Forms 
close Nov. 15. 

Circulation, sworn, 1956 edition, 27.213; 
gross, 29,037. Rates—1 page, $355; fractions, 
ro rata. Additional discount for use with 
figchine and Tool Blue Book. 

For additional data see insert at page 416. 





Home Appliance Builder, formerly Stove and 
Appliance Builder, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington 8, C. Published by Institute of 
Appliance Mfrs., Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: Paul- 
ine Dunckel. Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Bo 

4x7 "ai, 2 cols., 2s. Published Ist 
ia close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, sworn, 10,799; gross, 11,967. 
i Yy P Vy P 
limes a ‘age 
i $275.00 $165.00 $100) 
6 155.00 
145.00 30100 


12 $08. 00 
44 colors, $75; bleed, 20%. 





Daily Metal Reporter, 425 W. 25th St., New 
York. 1. Published by National Business ‘Press, 
ae. Est. 1911. Subscription, $17. Type page, 
9Ngxl22; 4 cols., 2. Published Tues ay 
throug Saturday. Forms close noon prec. 
Agency bees oo 15-2. Rates— 


1 
— ire 0 4 bebo 


=. 
2.20 40. re 


Factory Equipment and Production, 431 Barry 
Ave., Chicago 14. Published by Factory Ex- 
editor, Inc. Est. —_ Editor: I. V. Cargo. 
rim size, B4xd 1h. Type Ea ge, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Publis hed 10th. Forms gs 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 29.740; gross, 30,407. Furniture 
and fixtures, 633; chemicals and allied prod- 


14 Page 
$ 33.00 


26 22 35 








ucts, 711; rubber products, 352; stone, clay 
and glass products, 565; primar metal in- 
dustries, 3,427; fabricated metal products, 


5,806; machinery, 8,391; electrical machinery, 
3057; transportation equipment, 2,459; pro- 
fessional ond scientific instruments, 999; oth- 


ors. z; as Rat ae p YP hy P 
TM i575 6 ag 60 vata A Ps Be 
12 470, iy 380. OO $00. 00 


4A colors, $85; bleed, $50. 





Factory Management and Maintenance. 
See Mfg. Industries. 





Fluid Power Directory. formerly Master Cata- 
log of Fluid Power Products, 1240 Ontario 
St., Cleveiand 13. Published by Industrial 
Publishing Corp. First edition, 1956. Exec. 
ed.: Paul Rolnick. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
PSRs, '. Published benntatiy. ext issue, 

Forms close July 2 1957. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Rates, based on sworn distributic: of 14,- 
000—1 page, $445; 2 pages, $400; 4 pages. 
$345; 8 pages, $275. menete, furnished b 
vertiser—2 Passe $525; oboe $9 0. 3 
pages, $1,375 16° pages, 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $75. 


Industrial Equipment News. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


Industrial Finishing. 1142 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 4. Published by Practical P= 
ogg ne m7 ae Editor: Wakelin) 
rim size, x73/y. page x62; 
cols., 2g. Pubietsa Eth. Forms = ba? 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 15,167; gross, 16,410. Compa- 
nies and executives, 580; chemists, engi- 
neers, 900; general, works, production se 
1,164; supts., finishing foremen and su 
visors, 2,824; supply houses, 2,158; pure = 
ing agents, ‘> emaars, \ = Rates— 


Times 1 Pa Vy Page 

1 $210.00 Bs $5750 
pe 5 

180.0 180 

Red. $40; others, 65, bleed, 320. 


BPA 


Industrial Heating, Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 19. Publis ed by National Industrial 
Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Editor: I. Stanley Wishos- 
ki. Trim size, 5%x7}#. Type page, 4!/gx6% 








2 cols., 2''. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. 

Circulation, 18,166; gross, 19,280. Metal 
working plants including sorgtp net treat- 
ing, iron —_ nes & gt. furnace 
and oven mifrs., ea goes ; 
utilities and OE Pa 767; others, 
— os Yp P Yj, Page 

imes ‘a e 

1 $170 6p $8 85.00 ¢ 500 

R | 40.00 

ead 37.50 
Gantind an $40; others, 760. bleed, $20. 


For additional data see 3rd cover. 





Industrial Machinery News, 16142 W cal 
Ave., Detroit 21. Est. 1953. Cragg Ed Fintak. 
Controlled. Type page, 10x151/2; 5 cols., 1% 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 66,659; gross, 
66,991. Paid, 4,220, Rates— 

















Metal Finishing 


© A Finishing Publication Inc. Publication 


Provides Circulation Statement subject to audit 
verification by Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Published monthly by Finishing Publications, Inc., 
381 oa” Westwood, N. J. Westwood 5-1530 
PERSONNEL 
eared, H. Langdon. 
Editor—Palmer Ta ‘Taneiee. 
te & Bus. Mgr.—Thomas A. Trumbour. 
oduction Manager—John E. Trumbour. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Pacific Coast—Fred A. Herr, Room 518, 219 W. 7th 
St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. a 53 6-5421. 
Chicago 1—. —_ T. Wiarda, 35 E. Wacker Drive. 
Financial 6-1865. 
COMMISSION ‘AND CASH DISCOUNT 
15%, to es, if amount is sgh mp 30 days of 
invoice; 2% 10 days from invoice d: 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Card issued April 22, 1956. 
Rates received March 15, 1956. 


RATES 1 ti. St. 6. 12 44. 
1 pees Sirgen Sead 270.00 252.00 230.00 207.00 

B/3 DEMO. - 0's 000s 241.00 220.00 193.00 
1/2 one (island).. 223.00 213.00 196.00 180.00 
OB Sara 146.00 3.00 110.00 
“eee 151.00 140.00 120.00 100.00 
Ty Fea 83. 78.00 64.00 56.00 
1/8 page......... 60.00 56.00 46.00 37.00 

2 page spread... 421.00 386.00 370.00 370.00 


No smaller units sold. 
send half pages over 6-1/2" deep are billed at rate 
1.00 for each i inch or fraction. 
COMBINATION RATES 
Advertisers using space on 3 ti. or ti. basis in 
Metal Finishing and in Organic Finishine are 
allowed to total insertions in order to establish fre- 
quency discount rate. Advertisers using full page 12 
insertions in each publication will be allowed a 10% 
reduction from total bill. 
COVERS 
ist cover not sold. 3rd cover, extra... 40% 
2nd cover, extra....50% 4th cover, extra. ..100% 
INSERTS 
Printed by publisher—rates on request 
Furnished by advertiser, ready to bind—regular dis- 
wad rates. 


k-up charge, for one page insert. § ou See 
SPECIAL POSITIONS 
1c 3ti 6ti 12 ti. 
2 page spread..... 386.00 370: bo 370. to 360.00 
Other specified positions, extra.............. 25% 
COLORS 


AAAA standard red or yellow, per page, extra 60.00 
Matched colors, per page, extra............. J 
Metallic inks, per page, extra............... 100.00 
BLEED ~ MN, WRN a. hos os vane duatesy 15.00 
CLASSIFIED 


Accepted for placement in Ready Reference Section 
of Professional Directory Section under For Sale, 
Wanted, Opportunities niga Open: 
3 x" 6 ti. 12 ti. 
Per column inch 9.00 8.50 8.00 
PeeenT DEVELOPMENTS SECTION 
dress editorial department. 
READING NOTICES Paid notices not accepted. 
4 hipaa AND COPY PEO ATION NS 
See page 4—item Of 2 Goo a, © 42513,:15, 17 
18, 19, 1. 24, 26, 27, 28, 0: 
MECHANICAL "REC UIREMENTS 


Page In In age In. 
Unit Wide Deep Unit Wide Deep 

7 x 1/4 7 x 2-3/8 
2/3 + 5/8 x 10 3-3/8 x 4-7/8 
1/2, x 4-7/8 (t) 4-5/8 x 3-1/4 

' 3/8 x 10 1/8 aH x 2-3/8 
(*) + 5/8x 6-1/2 2-3/16 x 3-3/4 
1/3 x 3-1/4 (t) Editorial pase. 

b- 1/8 x 10 (*) Island — 


Size units other than above not accep 

Page is 2 cols., each 3-3/8" or 3 a each 2-3/16’. 
Register marks must appear on 2- color plates. Art- 
work, special borders, and cuts charged to advertiser 
at prevailing rates. Cuts not called for within one 
‘amd are destroye 

ote Max. wt. of stock: 70-Ib. 


Pics size PEO ey ey err ee 8-3/8 x 
MS ooo bo -n gine, ae eas airceine tort 8-1/4 x 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 


Published monthly; issued ist of publication month. 
Last forms close: Complete plates 10th of preceding 
month; enone of copy to be set, 3rd of preced- 


ing mont! 
CIRCULATION 

Established 1903. Single copy .45; per year 4.00. 
A.B.C, 12-31-56 











Average total number of subscriptions........ 6,812 
Average total paid circulation (6 months)..... 6,812 
Not included above: 

POMOC VS BUbSCTDELS. «ov aig esc es cee cscs 2,0. 


Advertisers, adv. agencies and prospective adv. 436 
EES a aa bas vee eT eS eeic te oe 4% 125 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net paid of November issue. . . .6,932 
(Subscriptions %. ae single copy sales 4) 

New England..... . 706 West South Central 196 
Middle Atiantic....1,573 Mountain States. 9 

East North Central 1,550 Pacific States...... 

West North Central 245 Canada........... 
South Atlantic. . 328 Foreign........... 1,201 
t South Central 104 Miscellaneous...... ° 20 

BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Departments of manufacturing plants and contract 
shops, engaged in cleaning, goteing. plating and 
hing metal and non-metallic products: Subscrip- 
tions in firm name including owners, corporate offi- 
cials and general managers 3,002; plant executives in- 
cluding works managers and production managers 
172; metallurgists, chemists and engineers 866; super- 
intendents and foremen 1,071; platers and other em- 
govvece 8. Consulting and testing laboratories 125. 
anufacturers and distributors of plating and finish- 
at equipment and supplies yo their executives 
s and sales branches of 
manufacturers and distributors of plating and finish- 
branes and supplies including their executives 
Libraries, colleges, government bureaus and 
de associations 311. Awaiting classification by 
x le 628. 
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FINISHING 





eee Because it's the one publication that reaches 
all the men with REAL BUYING INFLUENCE. 


© Top Engineering Officers © Metallurgists 

¢ Plant Managers and * Consultants 
Production Chiefs ¢ Testing Laboratory 

¢ Finishing & Plating Executives Executives 


eee BECAUSE it speaks to these men with the voice 
of authority! For years, Metal Finishing has led the 
field in presenting first-hand reports and articles— 
: providing faets and information geared to the needs 
of an active executive readership. 


«ee BECauSe its large 7 x 10 format offers ample 
room for your message. 


Write or phone TODAY... 
and get the facts on 


METAL FINISHING 
and its companion publication... 


ORGANIC FINISHING 


Serving today’s BIG 
Industrial Coating Field 


Your Message Also Belongs in 


METAL FINISHING GUIDEBOOK 


A trade “must” book, filled with 
engineering data, and featuring 
extensive lists of trade names, 
suppliers and manufacturers. 












FINISHING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Since 1903 Devoted to Electroplating and Industrial Coatings 


People’s Trust Building 35 East Wacker Drive 219 West 7th Street 
Westwood, N. J. Chicago 1, Ill. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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WANTED... 


by the product painting 
departments of industry 








Abrasives * Buffing Com- 
pounds * Buffing Wheels * 
Degreasers * Dry-off Ovens 
* Conveyors * Organic Fin- 
ishes * Paint Application 
Equipment * Paint Drying 
and Baking Ovens * Parts 
Washers * Polishers * Pol- 
ishes * Resins * Rustproofing 
Chemicals * Sanders * Sur- 
face Conditioning Chemicals 
* Solvents * Thinners * Tack 
Cloths * Any item used in 
connection with product clean- 
ing and painting. 


















To sell these products 
manufacturers place 
more advertising in 
Industrial Finishing 


Industrial Finishing carries more edito- 
rial on the application of organic fin- 
ishes to products being manufactured 
than any other publication. More on 
metal products, and more on other 
products. That's why I.F. is often the 
only finishing magazine actually read 
by the men with an active responsibility 
in the organic finishing of parts and 
products on a production basis. That's 
why manufacturers of organic finishes 
and equipment employed in their ap- 
plication place more advertising in |.F. 
than in all other publications combined. 
















Practical Publications, 


Inc. 
1142 N. Meridian St. @ Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
































Department. oe 
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Times 1 Page YW, Page 1, Page 
1 § $1 


$370.00 200.00 10.00 
6 340.00 180.00 100.00 
12 325.00 170.00 95.00 





Iron and Steel Daily News, Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. ey olf annual con- 
vention in Sept. Assn. of Iron and a 
Engineers. Est. 1900. Editor: J. ee. Tyre 
page, 10!/xl5I,. Agency discounts, 
Rates, —— on circulation of 14,0 


Times 7x10 tr. x7 
i $75.00 $370.00 soo 8 
3 470.00 290.00 +6500 
5 395.00 250.00 140.00 





G&D» 


Iron Age, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 
hia 39. P ages ae Re Chilton Co. Est. 1855. 
ditor: Geo. lliva: Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, Bins ttye toy page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Thursday. Forms close 10 
Ay Friday 13 days prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 44,969; gross, 47,285. Paid, 26,- 
549. Companies and officials, 21,226; plant 
and production, 10,119; engineering and de- 
sign, 5,729; metallurgical and chemical, 747; 
" ebeegggemnng 7,632; sales, 1,563; others, 861. 
ates, run of PP 





Times lp Page 1 Page 
1 $690 0.00 $se0. bo $195.00 
13 585.0) 163.75 
26 550. 60 309.90 157.50 
52 505.00 275.00 146.25 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $50. 





Iron & Steel Engineer, anes Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22. Published a F ssn. rg Iron & Steel 
Engineers. Est. 1924. Editor J. Ess. Sub- 
scription, $7.50. Trim size, Biggie Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 20th. 
Forms close 20th prec. A pak discounts, 
Na Circulation, sworn, 8,845; gross, 9,298. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page If, Page If, Page 
i $265.00 $160. b0 $110 00 
6 205.00 


12 180.00 120. 60 20. 60 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 443. 


aa of Metals, 29 W. 39th St., New York 

N. Y. Published by American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engi- 
neers, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: R. A. Beals. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 81/4xll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, a TOSS, 8,647. 





Times 1 Pag 2/. Wy Page 1/3; Page 
1 «$240. 40 $200 0.00 4150 00 $120.00 

6 225.00 180.00 140.00 115.00 

12 $00.00 «(170.00 +~=«12.00~—«*00.00 


4A colors, $65; bleed, $35. 


Light Metal Age, 549 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Fellom Pubs. Est. 1943. 
Editor: Roy Fellom, Jr. Trim size, 8'/4x11l1,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. 10. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,036; gross, 5,349. Producers, 
174; PT Bags vin pa — fat ~~ 
imes fet age ‘a age 

1 250.00 #20 0.00 $7 0.00 $130. 7 

6 OS. 00 175. 00 

12 200.00 150.00 120. ‘OO 80. 00 
Color, $60; bleed, 15%. 








Machine and Tool Blue Book, 222 E. Willow 
Ave., Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock 
a Co. Caton, WF F. Schleicher. sNpstih:, 2 
rim size nx page, x6l/,; 
cols., 2g. Pablicted: YE. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 44,824; gross, 48,153. Machin- 
ery, 23,623; other metalworking industries, 
19,289; primary metal industry, 3,187; railway 
and airline maintenance shops, 387; machine 
shops, 525; others, 1,192. Rates—l page, $355; 
6 pages, $325; 12 pages, $310. Fractions, pro 
rata. 
4A red, $60; other 4A colors, $75; bleed, $25. 

For additional data see insert at page 416. 


Machine Tool Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Compiled and distributed an- 
nually by Sweet's Catalog Service, division 
of F. Dodge Corporation. First issue 1953. 
A bound file of catalogs of machine tool 
builders, for use as a source of buying in- 
formation for machine tool buyers. 
Distribution, 14,000 to metalworking pro- 
duction engineers and executives, and_tool 
engineers. Catalogs in Machine Tool Cata- 
logs consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color pastes as _ desired. 
Trim page size, 8%xll inches. Complete 
service includes catalog design, or such as- 








sistance as may be desired, printing, filing, 
distribution and use of confidential market 
lists. Print-Your-Own service includes design, 
filing, distribution and use of market lists. 
Full mechanical requirements on_ request. 
Charges on request, based on uniform rate 
scale for varying combinations of services 
required. No agency commission. No cash 
discount. 

Note: Combination charges for_ catalogs 
distributed also in Product Design File, Plant 
Engineering File, Architectural File, Indus- 
trial Construction File or Light Construction 
File, and for two or more catalogs in any 
number of files. Branch offices in Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Ange- 
les, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St.’ Louis and San Francisco. 





GD 


Machinery, 93 Worth St., New York 13. Pub- 
lished by the Industrial Press. Est. 1894. Edi- 
tor: Chas. Herb. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 30,059; gross, 31,647. Paid, 17,- 
882. Mfrs. of machinery, 15,563; transporta- 
tion e ment, 4,368; fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, ry 4; primary metal industries, 1,053; 
instruments, 992; other mfg., 902; others, 


Rates—less than Ill), ages, $512; lh 
ages, $490; 3 pages, $470; 6 pages, $459; 
t pages, $425; 18 pages, $400; 24 pages, 
$385; 36 pages, va 48 pages, $330. 
4A colors, $70; bleed ‘$40. 

For additional data see insert at page 432. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





Materials in Design Engineering. 
See Design Engineering. 


® 


Metal Finishing. 381 Broadway, Westwood, 
N.J. Published by Finishing Publications, Ince, 
Est. 1903. Editor: Palmer H. Langdon. Trim 
size, 814xlll4. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec, 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6.812; gross, 9,400. Companies 
operating metal cleaning, plating and buff- 
ing depts., 3,002; chemists and engineers, 

production execs., 172; supts. and fore- 
men, 1,071; consultants, 125; suppliers, 745; 
others, 947. eat 





Times 1 Pag 2/, Page 2 Page 1/3; Page 
1 —-g270.00 «#25600 «$156.00 $151 
6 "340.00 "a28.00 "138.00 "130. 
12 207.00 193.00  110.00~ 100.00 


4A red, yellow, $60; bleed, $15. 
Guidebook-Directory issue published in Sep- 
tember shh 2 eo volume 7, 4x7 sine 
page, ; age page, Z 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see “page 437. 


Metlfax Magazine, 1975 Lee Road, Cleveland 
18. a by R. L. Huebner. Est. 1956. 
Editor: E. Reuss. Controlled. Type page, 
Fett. Published 15th prec. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, based on 
distribution of 75,000— 





Times 1 Page Yn Page 
1 $340.00 $175.00 
320. 65.00 
12 300.00 155.00 
Bleed, $10. 





Metal Products Manufacturing, i | Fin- 
ish, Elmhurst Nat'l Bank Bldg., York St., at 
Park Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. Published by Dana 
Chase Publications. otk 1944. Editor: Dana 
Chase. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7xl0; 
3 cols., 214. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
10th. A‘ ency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,174: gross, 11,871. Home ap- 
pliances, 6,075; other fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, 3,530; contract and jobbing plants, 508; 
others, 236. R agers 5 hy P th P 
imes ‘a age ‘a ‘ai 

1 $375.00 $310.00 $230.00 ‘0h 

6 “ 5.00 275.00 210.00 

12 300.00 230.00 185.00 160. i 
4A colors: red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
3. Published by American Society. for Metals. 
Est. 1930. Editor: Ernest E. Thum. Subscrip- 
tion, $7.50. Trim ae 814x1ll4. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published Ist. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 27,450; gross, 29,803. Mfrs. of 
equipment ae machinery, 11,028; commer- 
cial processing plants and parts mfrs., 3,15]; 



































In selecting a publication to carry your advertising message, con- 
sider more than the conventional readership, coverage and cost. 
Weigh the readers’ acceptance the publication enjoys. On. this 
factor, to a large extent, depends the effectiveness of your message. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP gives you outstanding acceptance by 
both readers and advertisers. Its 52,000 circulation is almost 


Metal Producing & Working Industries 


100% verified . . . readers stating they read and find it helpful. 
Advertisers large and small placed more pages of advertising in 
1956 issues of MODERN MACHINE SHOP than in any other 
metalworking publication. 


Put MODERN MACHINE SHOP to work for you. Write for complete 
media data. 


GDh modern machine shop 
Also publishers of Products Finishing and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 431 Main Street © Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Big U.S. sales 
of metalworking 
machinery are 
made in 
CANADA! 


CM* can help you get 
your share! 


Canada is one of the world’s leading 
markets for the sale of metalworking 
machinery and machine tools of every 
description. 


To meet increasing demands of the 
4,636 plants that form Canada’s $6 
billion metalworking market, Canad- 
ians have imported $302 million 
worth of metalworking machinery 
and machine tools during the past 
five years. More than $200 million 
of this was bought from U.S. manu- 
facturers. 


Start selling your share to Canada’s 
expanding metalworking market by 
doing as other successful U.S. manu- 
facturers do . . . advertise regularly 
in Canadian Machinery and Manufac- 
turing News, Canada’s leading metal- 
working paper. 


CM’s selective circulation of 6,000 
copies provides effective coverage of 
the Canadian metalworking market, 
and its expert editorial staff — the 
most experienced in Canada’s metal- 


working field — assures high reader 
interest among metalworking man- 
agement. 


Sales ability of Canadian Machinery 
is indicated by the fact that manu- 
facturers and suppliers placed about 
three times as much advertising in 
CM during 1956 than in the next 
publication in the field. 


Ask for this free market data book 


CM’s annual detailed study of Can- 
ada’s metalworking market is now 
ready for distribution. Write today 
for your free copy . . . and for more 
information about CM. 


CANADIAN 
MACHINERY 


AND MANUFACTURING NEWS 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Ly ee mines, 1,846; producers of metal, 
5,642; engineers, 1,004; distributors, 923; 
Govt., 1,653; others, 2,719. 





Times VY Pa 1, Page 

1 $508 6 ‘wet 00 $134.00 

7.00 127.00 

12 2700 240. 00 123.50 
4A colors, $80; oe, $35. 

New York 38. 


Metal Statistics, 18 Cliff St., 
Published by American Metal Market Co. 
Est. 1908. Editor: N. J. Langer. Hard cover, 
840 ot es. including Buyers’ Guide. Price, 
$3.50 $5 overseas. Trim size, 4x6. Type 
page e, Bip x51. Published tT 15. Forms close 

1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1955 edition, 18,105. Rates—l page, $200; 2- 
page spreads and inserts furnished by ad- 
+ a $180 per page; 4 or more pages, 


$16 
Color and bleed on inserts only. 


Metal Soest. 271 North Ave., New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. Published by Metal’ Treating In- 
stitute. Est. 1950. Editor: C. E. ‘eo 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 7,106; gross, 8,232. Heat treat- 
ing depts. of mig: plants, 5,178; commercial 
heat treaters, equipment and supplies, 
621; others, 592. Rates — 


Times ; ‘Page 2/, P. \, Page 1/3 Page 
i 225.00 #1 85.00 $170.00 ‘$155.00 
6 the .00 168.0 150.00 135.00 
4A colors, $75: bleed, a 


Metal-Working. 795 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
Published b etal orking Pub. Corp., 
Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: J. Haydock. Trim size, 
1l4xlll4. Adv. page, 7x10. Published 20th 
RS orms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 29,103; gross, 31,947. Machin- 
Se mfrs., 12,420; transportation equipment, 

4; scientific instruments, 1,893; other mfg., 
1,296. Rates— 














00; dealers, 498; genes, 





rnd is Page 2%, P I, Page 1/3 Page 
1 85.00 $47 5.00 $370 00 $280.00 
6 rt 435.00 5.00 245.00 
12 $25. my 415.00 a8. 00 230.00 

4A colors, $85; bleed, $50. 

Metals Review, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

3. Published by Am. Society of Metals. Est. 

1930. Editor: Betty A. airan. Saber 

tion, $5. Trim size, 8x11. pe page, 7x10; 


3 cols., 2'/. Published sth. | orms close 2lst. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

June, 1956, 26,629; gross, 26,752. Rates—I 
page, $508; 6 pages, $480; 12 pages, $452. 





Midwest Manufacturing, 332 Harrison St., Oak 
Park, Illinois. Published by H G H Publishing 
Co. Est. 1951. Editor: H. F. Hardy. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8'/gxll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Publishe 4 iSth. Forms close 25th pre- 


ceding. pean discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

sworn, 14,857; gross, 15, 022. Rates— 

Times 1Page %Page Page 1; Page 
1 ‘$250. i #190,80 fis. 00 $110.00 
6 225.0 00 100.00 
12 200. 60 180. iy iis. 00 90.00 


Standard colors, $50; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 444. 


© 


Modern Castings, Golf and Wolf Rds., Des 
Plaines, Ill. Published “by American oT 
men’s Society. Est. 1938. Editor: J. H. Scha 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 1114x11 Vg, hae. 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published Ist. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, - 
Circulation, 18 gross, 18, 702. Foundry 
companies and mifrs. with foundry depts., 
8,727; equipment and supplies, 3,027; others, 
on. a \p P Vy P 
imes fot age age age 

1 $450.00 $340.00 ‘$260.00 § 

6 395.00 295.00 230.00 180.00 

12 360.00 265.00 210.00 165.00 
4A oan $75; bleed, $35. 

For additional data see page 429. 


Modern Industrial Press, 201 N. Wells St., 








Chicago 6. Published by Watson Publica- 
— Inc. Saiz t Matt Heuertz. Soot 3 
rim size, x e page, x 
and 4 cols. ebheked Tye h. Forms close Ba? 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
. gross, —— Rates Vy P 
‘imes lage ‘a age 
i 5388. $225.00 $125.00 
6 25.00 185.00 110.00 
00 160.00 95.00 


12 208, 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 441. 





Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin. 
cinnati 2. Published by Ses gs Publications, 


Inc. Fst ee 8 age Fred au : x6 e Trim 
size, x75/g. Type page, x6l/, cols., 
x td Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 47, ATT: ross, 48,500. Compa- 
nies and officials, 89; production execu. 
tives, 20,518; an Nn 1,055; engineering, 
6,069; others, el ne 


Times 
] $985 00 


12 320.00 167. 87, 3 
4A red, $60; other 4A colors, os; bleed, $25, 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 439. 


Modern Metals, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. Published by Modern Metals Pub, 
Co. Est. 1944. Editor: W. B. Griffin. Subscri; 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8'/xll14. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 18th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


"418280 30 ‘$31 a: 





sworn, 13,085: gross, 13,354. Paid, 5 428. 
Times 1 th Page Y;Page 1/jP 
imes e e 
1 #03 60 $240 00 Sues, b0 $1465 
2 360.00 es00s1ss-00.«daDiop 


4A red, yellow, blue, $65; bleed, $35. 





Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


Organic Finishing, 381 Broadway, Westwood, 
N. J. Published by Finishing Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1939. Editor: Palmer H. Langdon. Trim size, 
814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols, 

Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
See 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,541; gross, 9,043. Companies 
operating paint finishing depts., 4,575; pro- 
fessional men, 1,361; production execs., 1,186; 





— ee. it one ke Frag 
imes age age 
1 $252.00 oat 00 $6 09 eh 
6 175.00 165. 00 
12 160.00 150.00 3700 30.00 


4A red, yellow, $50; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 437. 





Plant Engineering File. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


Plating, 445 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. Pub- 
lished by American Electroplaters: Society, 
Inc. Est. 1909. Editor: Leeds. Subscription, 
. Trim size, Boeil Ni. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published ist. Forms close 10th. 
agency ey 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
gross, “ 





Times 1 If, P Vy Pi 
1 Lege $130 00 3 65. 
200.00 105.00 
180.00 100.00 43.00 


12 
4A red, yellow, $60; bleed, $20. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Plating Management, 60 Bently Road, Cedar 
Grove, N. J. Published by Natl. Assn. of 
Metal Finishers. Est. 1957. Editor: P. P. Ko- 
vatis. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published Ist week. Forms close 





Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates, 
pone ee age 3 of 2,50) 1h P YP 

imes age age age lage 

r §«gio0d0 «$7500 $6000 $4500 

= 00 i : 43.00 

9.00 55.50 42.00 


2.50 
4n abil: $26; bleed, ey. 


Production, Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. Pub- 
lished by Bramson Publishing Co. Est. Be 
Editor: J. S. Wilford. Le rag og x1]. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 and cols. ublished 
Forms close Ist prec. 1 Brent bem 15-2. 
Circulation, 26,276; gross, 28,505. Corporate 
officers, 2,798; engineering, 12, 482; nan 
ment, 9,829; purchasing, 585; ‘others, A 
Rates--1 page, $580; 4 pages, $10, 12 
pages, $445; 24 pages, $415. 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see pages 422-3. 


Production a | 407 S. Dearborn St, 
Chicago 5. Published by Wilson-Carr, Inc. 
Est. 1942. Editor: Harvey Carr. Trim size, 
1114x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Pu plished lst. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 34,591; gross, 42,702. Plant pro- 
duction management execs., 24,354; general 
age execs., 1,927; administrative, ll; 
~ purchasing agents, 910; others, 
ates— 
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>cu- 
ing, Published monthly by Watson Publications, Inc., 201 THE HUGE METAL FORMING 
N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. State 2-4121. 
age PERSONNEL 
1.25 Publisher—David R. Watson. AND FABRICATING INDUSTRIES..... 
2 Associate | Publisher Emmet O'Connell. 
; or— : 
$25, Production Manager—Greg Minogue. WITH THE ONLY PUBLICATION 
Advertising Production Manager—Helen Dudek. Ne ee 
REPRESENTATIVES EXCLUSIVELY EDITED FOR AND 
Chi. Le 4 er ea O'Connell, 201 N. .Wells ' St. 
Sub, New York, New England, and Eastern Pennsylvania— DISTRI BUTED TO THIS MARKET 
rip gobs M. ie ‘ae 1102, 441 
Lexington Ave urray 
on cleveland | 14—Emmet O'Connell, 450 The Arcade. IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
- uperio! 
10n, Pacific Coast—W. R. McIntyre & Associates, 423 Bac 
428. ‘First, Trust Bldg. Pasadena 1, Calif. Ryan 1° 6981; SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ww. cIntyre ssociates, Room » Monad- 
age nock Bldg., 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. EQUIPMENT THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 
5. MAILING INSTRUCTIONS Presses Joining and Automobiles Ordnance and 
5.00 Plates and insertion orders to be shipped oak Manager Press Brakes Fastening Devices Ai reraft Accessories . 
0.00 —Advertising Production at Chicago o! Cleaning and Automation Devices Forging Office and Store 
Ship inserts direct to printer, Modern “Industrial Fi ‘shin Motors and Saecetanal Metal Machines and 
Press, e/9 The Strathmore Co., 20 South Lake St. Seatpost Controls sadects Fotnitere 
* aeae-wad ht Roll Forming Lubricating $ ppli Transportation 
COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT Madhnee Welding adinary Agricultural Equipment 
acne 15% to agencies; 2% 10 days from billing date. Net Shears Bending Equipment chinery Containers 
ye cays. Slitters Feeding and 
ADVERTISING RATES Bh a —e . . » YOURE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
Effective January. 1957 issue. nduction | jevices ina i i ; 
ood, Rates received May 10, 1956, Heating Units ag —— in plants manufacturing 
st. 
. GENERAL ese products in... 
ie 90-day notice given of rate revision. Psenrcee wee co MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
dis- RATES It Bt $i 1et. alias Foraian 
ni pe oeeoo 200.00 185.00 180.00 Sheet and Strip Compounds FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 
nies (b) 1/2 pag 5 le ° ls ss cl 4 
(c) 1/3 pag 200.00 175. Po 165.00 140.00 Die Steels leaning an 
PES (d) 1/4 page... 125.00 120. 110.00 95.00 Carbides Finishing 
186; (e) 1/6 page. 100.00 90:00 85.00 aint Die Supplies -_ a on Ra 
aw 1 more pages, per page. 285. ‘ i i 
aad = oe oe ee eee Lubricants Tooling Plastics Lele) -4. | 
10.00. i> hamemaseantes bleed pages of 9 x 12” trim-size SERVICES AND FACILITIES Ty polei-pa-iy-¥ a Pree 
0.00 ae aggre ” 2 
30°00 Newtons stage oe Ns x the aos pel eg ee 201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 + ST 2-4121 
u age es in x 
6-1/2" publication. Design and Engineering ... A WATSON PUBLICATION 
alba ee Seana 1/3 page plates in 7 x 10” pub- rs . 
cations. Units of Metal Forming an 
A odates horizontal 1/2 lates i ribet n 100,000 200,000 300,000 
: 4 fin tt /e “publeations, : aie P “ m Fabricating Equipment. 00, . _ 
EES: vertisers using space in Appliance Manufacturer 
Pub- or Modern Railroads may combine insertions to earn FABRICATED EQUIP. 
eh one Tae. METAL PRODUCTS _|MIP 
ie COVERS ist cover—not sold. 
10th. 3nd cover 450.00 ELECTRICAL EQUIP. 
Vi . 
ora, ath cover 500.00 EQUIPMENT MIP 
‘3 0 lamas d complete by advertiser- és wees rates dt SHIP BUILDING EQUIP. 
; nishe: — ———— 
50.00 Back-up charge, per page (net)..................... and ORDNANCE MIP 
45.00 Fold-out inserts—rates on request. 
Contact Chicago office for number of insertions re- AUTOMOBILES, EQUIP. 7 
mg TRUCKS & TRAILERS | MIP | Seneuenen 
r SPECIAL POSITIONS mee 
edar Page 3, extra 25% 
. Of Other specified positions, OXtra..........-..csccsees 15% APPLIANCES : EQUIP. supe 
Ko- COLORS Domestic, Commercial MIP MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
0; 2 AAAA standard red, orange, blue, yellow or green: eae 
slose 1 color and black: EQUIP. PRESS COVERAGE 
— tee a [ae mie | 
a Matched colors: Same fOrm, eXtTA............-c-ree-s0 ae AS RELATED TO UNITS 
Mm, ND OMG, UNE nics atsaeccccsioness ; bd 
oo 4: — . facing pages, same form, extra...... 130.00 Hensel ee ee OF METAL FORMING 
. etallic colors—rates on request. 
42.00 Four-color process—rates on request. MACHINERY AND 
BLEED 
isi Available in full-page and vertical half-page AGRICULTURAL EQUIP. ball ALLIED FABRICATING 
pitts only, Black or 1 color bleed, extra........ 30.00 IMPLEMENTS and MIP (3 
ack an color, extra 
No charge for across gutter bleed on two facing pages MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 
CLASSIFIED 
ert Per column inch 12.00 CONSTRUCTION, Equip. |@ 
; CIRCULATION MINING and a ree 
by Established 1939. OIL WELL Equipment | ™!P od 
ne Se A ane. 1 
e ci Os. Ol ee 
pe qarettiocrs Con eating agencies ae RAILROAD EQUIP. a 
other unpai istribution _.......-.. ms AID | 
99. Total distributi tion (6 months average ) EQUIPMENT MIP 5 
; 12 —. ie oe age a March. 1957. EQUIP Bae 
ased on sin ue dated Marc ; 
Bieter 192 Votan gm! 7, | MISCELLANEOUS =i auip {ft 
iddle ar 2, ountain States . . 
we te Central 5,567 rane States 4 
& South Atlantic. 322 Foregn MACHINERY Equip, | —_—_ 
7 East So. Central. 218 Metal Forming MIP 
St, TRADE DISTRIBUTION & Accessories 
Inc. SIC 19: Ordnance and accessories 60. SIC 25: Fur- a 
: niture and fixtures 217. SIC 33: Primary metal Modern Industrial Press Circulation 1000 | 2000 3000 
size, industries 1,012 SIC 34: Fabricated metal prod- _ 
fe Her tiert te ‘SIC'3 E im Machinery Lescent poten minal an i . , 
en 309. ; > N ipm & 
e Seo tie 1Ski sett eee This is the exceptional 0. E. M. coverage—the designers and builders of 
pro: ment 1,686. SIC 38: “Protsadonel, scientific and metal forming and fabricating machinery and tools, graphically illustrating 
neral td sic 23 Wacalintoge manatsckening ia ae the unusual 0. E. M. circulation of MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS in addition 
ll 3 Trade-merchant wholesalers to its coverage of the users of this equipment. 


06. 
194, Sic 51: W nolesale trade other than merchant 
Wholesalers 88. SIC 82: Educational services 41. 
SIC : Non-profit. membership organizations 11. 
SIC 89: Miscellaneous services 40. SIC 90: Gov- 
emment 91. Miscellaneous 2. 
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COVERAGE 
of the WELDING MARKET 


1. WELDING ENGINEER 


Welding Engineer — the consumer publication for the 
welding industry is Ist in readership, Ist in paid circulation, 
Ist in editorial quality and Ist in market research. The 
world's acknowledged leader for practical welding informa- 
tion now in its 42nd year of publication. 

Closing Date: Ist of preceding month. 


2. THE WELDING DISTRIBUTOR 


The merchandising magazine of the welding market — 
new in scope but proven in acceptance. The Welding Dis- 
tributor is sent to every welding supply house as well as 
every mill supply house, auto supply, heating, ventilating 
and air-conditioning and safety supply house in United 
States and Canada handling welding supplies. Published bi- 
monthly. 

Closing Date: Ist of even month. 


3. Welding Engineer ANNUAL 

The 16th Welding Engineer Annual will offer the best 
buy in the welding market in 1958-59. This once-a-year direc- 
tory and buyers’ guide of the welding industry will have cir- 
culation in excess of 30,000. Its bibliography of important 
welding articles, data sheets and factual features add to its 


year-around use. 
Closing Date: May 16, 1958 


4. THE WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The world's best welding reference book has been serv- 
ing the industry since 1921. The 14th edition of this "bible" 
of the industry will, as in the past, contain a catalog and buy- 
ers' guide section along with more than 1000 pages of refer- 
ence information on every joining subject. Over 400,000 
copies have been sold. 

Closing Date: Feb. 28, 1958 


If you are shooting for the welding market, the unbeat- 
able 4-way WE combination will give you dominance. The 
WE team, with more welding editors, is the headquarters for 
more welding know-how — more welding information — and 
more welding research on the billion dollar welding market. 


WELDING ENGINEER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


5826 DEMPSTER STREET 
MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 





_ $275 * Page ‘bss fo v1 Pa 
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Times 1Page 2%3;Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $600.00 $440.00 $330.00 ‘$230. G0 
6 540.00 400.00 300.00 210.00 
12 $15.00 380.00 285.00 200.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 427. 





Product Engineering. 
(See Design Engineering.) 


Products Finishing, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 
2. Published by Gardner Pubs., Inc. Est, 
1936. Editor: Ezra A. Blount. Trim size, 51x 
75/g. Type page, 41/2x6!/,; 2 cols., 2s%. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close Sth. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 19,667; gross, 20,317. Produc- 
tion executives, 9,120; purchasing, sales, 1,- 
948; engineers, chemists, metallurgists, 3,822; 
companies, officials, 5,020; others, 125, 





— 1P Vp P Ya P 

limes age age age 

1 $260 00 $137 50 ¢ 65.00 
7 230.00 122'50 65.00 


13 215.00 115.00 61.25 
4A red, $55; other 4A colors, $70; bleed, $25. 
7th and 13th insertions in Products Finish- 
ing Directory, published March 15 

For additional data see page 425. 





Resale, 130 Clarendon St., Boston 16. Pub- 
lished by Vincent Edwards & Co. Est. 1942. 
Editor: V. E. Borges. Controlled. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33g. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 29,771; gross, 30,265, 


oll 1P, Yo P Vy P 
‘imes age age ‘age 
i $240.00 $127.50 ¢ 7195 
210.00 112'50 63.75 
105.00 60.00 


12 195.00 
4A red, $35; bleed, $25. 





Standard Metal Directory, 425 W. 25th St., 
New York 1. Published by Bardeen Press, 
Inc. Est. 1915. Single copy, $15. Type page, 
5x71/2. Published Feb. every odd year. Forms 
close 60 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 4,219; gross, 4,690. Rates 
—l page, $165; 2 page, $95; 14 page, $65. 


Steel, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by Penton Pub. Co. Est. 1882. Editor: 
Walter J. Campbell. Trim size, 8!/4xll\. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 

onday. Forms close 14 days prec. Agency 
discounts, . 

Circulation, 41,822; gross, 43,778. Compa- 
nies, corporate officials and general mgrs., 
22,374; plant and production, 8,398; engineer- 
ing and design, 4,176; metallurgical, 164; 
dept. heads and engineers, 422; purchasing 
5,949; sales, 1,017; others, 645. 

Rates— 








Times 1Page 2%,Page Page 1/3; Page 
re S700 | $sanbo | 440000 “#28800 
13 580.00 448.00 348.00 240.00 
26 540.00 416.00 324.00 224.00 
52 500.00 384.00 300.00 208.00 


4A colors, $100; bleed, $50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Steel Equipment & Maintenance News. 528 

Washington Rd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa. Pub- 

lished by J. D. peur. Est. 1947. Controlled. 

Trim size, 8!/4x111,. ype page, 7x10; 2 and 
cols. Published 25th. Forms close 4th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

14,035; gross, 14,350. Rates— 

Times 1Page %,Page J, ey 1/3 Page 
1 $325.00 $235.00 ‘$210.00 ‘$175. 
6 275.00 205.00 190.00 155.00 
12 255.00 195.00 175.00 145.00 

Red, $85; bleed, 20%. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Steel Processin and Conversion, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 30. Published by Steel 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1914. Editor: Harry E. Trout. 
Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
3y5. Published 15th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
commission 15%; cash discount, 1, of 1%. 
Circulation, 7,280; gross, 8,218. Companies 
engaged in metal processing, 719; their mt 
and execs., 2,991; supts., a71, engineers, 774; 
anatg and metallurgists, 459; others, 1,405. 
ates— 





e 
$275 240.00 65.00 145. 
6 250. 215.00 55.00 135.00 
12 225.00 190.00 145.00 125.00 
Red, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 435. 
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Surplus Record and Index, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Ege o 6. Published by T. P. Scanlon. 
Est. ontrolled. Type page, 4!/2x73,; 
2 Bx ; OO Published 26th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 


swcrn, + — 40, ont, Rates— Vy P 

Times age age age 
1 $250. bp 3175. 0p $ 95.00 
6 225.0 160.0 85.00 
12 200 00 145. 60 75.00 





Thomas’ Register. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Tool Engineer, 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 
38. Published ie American Societ “. Tool 
Engineers. Est. 1932. Editor: J. . Greve. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8!4xlll4. T 

page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 33th 
peer Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 35,676; gross, 38,561. Mfrs. of 
assembled metal products, 25,638; processing 
plaats, 1,959; railroads, mines, mfrs. of non- 
metal products, 1,109; metal producers, 598; 
distributors and ex pesnaee 1,893; engineers, 
1,214; others, 3,690. ates— 


Times 1 Page V2 Page 4 Page '/ Page 
— 0 es bo $165 bo $105.00 474 
12 440. 60 268, 00 138, 60 "90. 00 


4A red, $70; other 4A colors, $80; bleed, $30. 
For additicnal data see page 417. 


Tooling and Production, 1975 Lee Road, 

Cleveland 18. Published by Huebner Pubs., 

Inc. Est. 1934. Editor: E. W. Pennington. Trim 

size, 8x1 1l/4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 

Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 30.675: gross, 32,759. Opera- 
tional management, 6,860; plant mana 

ment, 5,152; production management, 2,781; 

tooling, 3,950; engineering, 7,987; purchas- 

ing, ‘508; quality control, 767; others, 570 
ates— 

Times Ps 2, Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 
1 49.00 a4 00 4276. 00 $16.00 00 
12 450. ob 372 00 mae 00 172.00 

4A colors, $80; bleed, $40. 








Used 6 f ment Directory. 30 Vesey St., 
New Yo P published by Edward Cole. Est. 
1949. Controlled. bh page, 5x8; 2 cols., 
2%. Published Sth. Forms close 15th. Agen- 
cy discounts, display only, 15-2. Cisvigeee: 
sworn, 40,000, rotated over list of 58,000 
— Wy P Vy P 
imes age ous 
i $325.00 $175.00 $ 90 

ey pes 150.00 30. 00 
12 250.0 130.00 70.00 
Colors, $70; bleed, 059%. 





Waste Trade Journal, 425 W. 25th St., New 
York RE Published by eae Business Press. 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $10. Type page, 7x10. 
Peblished monthly. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Ti 1P 1 Y/, P. 
a 8 $308 60 es bo ‘hei bo $6086 
12 Dos. 0 ies 60 132. 00 110.00 





Waste Trade Bieter. 425 W. 25th St., New 
York i. Est. 9. Single copy, $15. Type 
pe: 5x7]/, Poblish: June by Bardeen 

ess, Inc. Fores close 6 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $170; IV, page, 
$100; 1, page, $70. 





P 


Western oy and a World, 681 
Market St., San Francisco 5. Published by 
.§. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 194. Editor: J. D. 
larrell. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished loth Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,510; gross, 9,431. Fabricated 
metal products, 1,228; machinery, 2,097; elec- 
trical equipment, 598; transportation equip- 
ment, ne primary re industries, 509; 
suppliers, : 276; Rar 3 : i fy P 
imes ‘a lage e age 

I $320.00 $250. 00 ‘06 bo $160.00 
6 130.00 
12 7 90. 00 500. 00 1s, 00 115.00 
4A colors, $70; bleed, 20%. 

For additional data see page 421. 
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Western Metals, 2035 Miramar St., Los An- 

fas 57. Published by Jenkins Pub. Co. Est. 
Editor: Nat Wood. gg size, 814x111, 

Type page, 7210: 3 cole, Zien Publishes 1th, 





Metal Producing & Working Industries 





To sell the iron and 
steel producing industry— 


»buy 


: IRON & STEEL 
“ENGINEER 


; 
| 
! | CIRCULATION PARALLELS STEEL PRODUCTION Phy 
\ | Steel Producing District Steel Capacity CirculationN 
\ ] Per Cent _—_— Per Cent 
\ | LO ices terre 21.4 23.3 x 
Ny Pittsburgh-Youngstown............. 35.4 33.0 \ 
CAEVELANAADOTONE 5.50. 5 ccestieie ass ces 10.3 16.0 \ 
EMP RIRO HS xs tnlccd vb.2u hdUhS NG <4 21.7 14.4 
Pe. Sane ae ee Ree BIR eee ae rie 5.7 4 \ 
ee NOMBUETULS 66 nic Cio Sve Vk paelew a Ca Vea pe 5.5 8.9 | 
/ i ei ew Alans. eR igamalat Nala late 100.0 100.0 | 
! 
/ REACHES ENTIRE INDUSTRY ! 
/ Manufacturers of metal products, equipment and machinery... .3,206 / 


/ Producers of metals (ferrous and non-ferrous), blast furnaces, 





steel works, rolling mills, engineering, maintenance.......... 4,709 
Federal, state, municipal and foreign government departments.. 33 
Libraries, colleges, trade associations, etc... ...... cece cece ees 196 
RRUTIMONE scenic UN Bawa datas s Kh ewes eiew EN es aun re ale _701 


PGE Gs EET EE IOC AA SEY SN Ey SEINE POTEET ee 8,845 
REACHES THE MEN YOU WANT 
Executive. . SLE hee eR COU RE ae Rane eT RG ESD Oem 460 
General management Biases woe agit sc breiaa, mi canmhacacclals 684 
Piant Oneration (production)... ...sescsscvescees AY i 
Po 6a PR Sis cose she OES «TET OCR ES 1,292 
ING 5s dies 6 cA Meee «Sats gade eka cues We 2,201 
SS cok io ha ica CE Rkae es Bae Eh Beek euempenas 2,433 


fo} Teme —tealelig-mm-lelioliare Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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THE 
WELDING 
JOURNAL 


The world’s leading engineering and 
scientific magazine devoted to welding 
and all allied processes. 


The purchasing power of the metal- 
working industry may be reached at the 
lowest unit cost through the Welding 
Journal. 


An interesting up-to-date editorial 
content of more than 21/. times that of 
any other welding magazine serves to 
keep its 49,800 readers (circulation 
16,600) interested in every issue. Fifty 
per cent of our readers make purchases 
in connection with products, processes 
and materials advertised in the Welding 
Journal. 


Subscription to the Journal may only 
be obtained at $7.00 per year or 
through memberships at much higher 
costs. No premiums offered. Full in- 
formation on request to B. E. Rossi, 
Advertising Manager, the Welding Jour- 
nal, 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 























Forms close 20th. Agency Giscounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,603; gross, 8,368. Fabricated 
metal products, 1,494; machinery, 1,616; elec- 
trical machinery, 430; transportation equip- 
ment, 1,279; primary metal industries, 803; 
others, 2,037. Rates—] page, $325; 6 pages, 
$250; 12 pages, $225. 

4A colors, $70; bleed, $40. 





Wire and Wire Products, 453 Main St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Quinn-Brown Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1926. Editor: Edmund D. Sickels. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 834xll5¢. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published 5th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
io. 7 ag gross, 5. Rates 
imes age e fot mae 

1 ($156.00 ug 0 $ cao § 63 

6 138.00 78.0 

12 121.00 197 00 72. 60 $6. 00 
44 colors, $50; bleed, $10. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Wire & Wire Products Buyers Guide and 
Year Book of the Wire Assn. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page 5x8. 
Published April 1. Forms close Jan. 25. Agen- 
cy discounts, 0-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,000; 
toss, 2,180. Rates—l page, $90; Vp page, 
4 %y page, $35; 2 pages, $160; 4 pages, 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





CANADA 


(CAB NA 


Cc di Machinery and Manufacturing 
News, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1905. Editor: R. Eric Crawford. Trim size, 
844x114. Type page, 7x10; and 3 cols. 
Published 9th. Forms close 24th. A ency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1956, 6,090; 
gross, 6,934. Metalworking cal 1,977; ma- 
chine shops, 967; electrical machinery, 55]; 
others, 3,165. Rates— 








Times 1Page %;Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $205.00 $169.00 $115.00 $100.00 

6 180.00 158.00 103.00 88.00 

12 150.00 138.00 90.00 79.00 









































FOUR YEAR PERIOD 1952 - 1955 


Source: Five year chart was prepared by Commonwealth Edison 
and based on ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD tabulation of 


construction awards over $100,000. 


CHICAGO LEADS INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Factory construction in Chicago last year almost equalled the 
combined total for the next 13 leading cities. Daily average 
construction was $1.4 million, compared to 2nd-place Balti- 
more’s $.56 million and L.A.’s $.26 million. 


Surprisingly, the area served by Chicago industrial distributors 
already contained one-third of the Nation’s industrial facilities! 


Did you know that only one publication . . . . MIDWEST MANU- 
FACTURING ... . serves this market in its entirety? 15,000 
leading Midwest manufacturing executives read MM each month 
— the largest concentration of buying power in the United 


Over 30% increase in advertising in six 
MM's_ order-producing 
value for machinery, tooling, handling 


Try MM .. . watch Midwest sales 
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Oak Park, Ill. 
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Los Angeles: CL 5-1547 
Cincinnati: MO 1-7410 


| 

Cleveland: EV 2-1290 | 
New York: MU 5-4493 | 
| 
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44 colors: 
9 








red, blue, $45; others, $55; bleed, 


o* 





mm G @® 


1450 Don Mills Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. Published by Hugh C, 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1938. Editor: M. R. 
Hecht. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10, 
Published 5th with 13th issue ay 20. Forms 
close Ist. prec. Agente sg dhecounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept : 9 
Transportation equip., eo” ae inery, 766; 
foundries, 571; fabrication and welding, 1,827: 
electrical e uipment, 430; non-ferrous, 415; 


— is gga p hy P YP 

imes a a e a 

1 $191 30 $153.00 $105: 00 $6 ao 
ieeoy so dazoosti«iOCS 


12 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 120. 


Canadian Metals, 





Machine Production and Canadian Supply, 
341 Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Monetary Times Printing Co., Ltd. Est. Bho: 
Editor: R. M. ‘ -Trim fume. 53/x71/2. 
page. 41/2x61/2; cols., 2'/. Published Type 
orms close thts Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 7.345: gross, 7,801. 
a and steel products, 3,670; transportation 
uipment, 590; non-ferrous metal products, 
333; electrical apparatus, 511; others, 2,292. 
Tee ip % P Vp P 
imes ‘a ‘a e 
1 so) $104 bo ¢ 87.00 
6 00 66.00 36.00 
12 4.00 59.00 33.00 
4A colors, $35, ised, Gis. 





WELDING 





American Ironsmith, 211 E. Jackson &t., 
Woodstock, Ill. Published by Nat'l Black. 
smiths & Welders Assn. Est. 1875. Editor: 
Stanley Silliman. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8xll!/,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Rates— hy P 1h P 
§ 95.00 $ 38.0 
80.00 


Times 1 300 
} $150 0 
75.00 it fi 


12 168.0 
Colors, $65; bleed, 05. 





Industry & Welding, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15, O. Published by Industrial ‘Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1931. Editor: C. P. ag, 
Trim size, 539x734. Type page, 4!/2x6l/; 

cols., 2]/g. Published Ist. Forms close see 
Agency Bhan 15-2. 
Circulation, 37, ‘802; gross, 39,842. Process 
industries, 4,118; metal products, machine 
shops and machinery mfrs., 10,856; mining, 
2,566; automotive and farm implement mfrs., 
1,056; welding shops, 3,382; automotive re- 
pair, 1,443; foundries, 1,388; utilities, 1,267; 
contractors, 1,821; metal fabricators, 1,231; 
welding equipment dist., 3,341; others, 5,524. 


ates— 

Ti Le 2 ] Vz Pi 
= 495.00 As08 90 0 ‘oes i ish 
6 508,00 365.00 


12 375.00 345.00 210. iy 1300 
44 colors, $75; bleed, $50. 
For additional data see page 4. 





Welding Distributor, 5826 Dempster Street, 
Morton Grove, Illinois. Published by aa 
Engineer Pubs. Est. 1957. Editor: Jeffer- 
son. ae ggg oe $2. Type oe 5. 2 
cols., 2%. Published bi- pol eas Feb. 20. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates, based on controlled distribution of 

5000— 

Times 1 Page 2% Page ', Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $400.00 $320.00 $250.00 $170.00 
6 350.00 280.00 215.00 150.00 


4A colors, $75; bleed, $40. 


© 


Welding Engineer, 5826 Dempster Street, Mor 
ton Grove, Illinois. Published by Welding En- 
gineer Pubs., Inc. Est. 1916. Editor: T. B. 
Jefferson. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814x114. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;%. Published Ist. 
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Forms close ~ a agency Goorin, 15-2. 


Circulation, gross, 21,080. Metal- 
working, 7,023; "ee mfg., 1,806; service in- 
dustries, 1,720; mining, quarrying, crude 
petroleum, 248: contract welding — job 
shops, 3,908; soipanet and supplies, 1,620; 
others, iB: ae Yh P th P 
Times ‘a a a ‘a 

1 $0.00 $228 00 $250.00 ‘$185.00 

6 215.00 188, 00 

12 300. 0 250. 0 195.00 140.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $40. 

Buyers Guide publishe: d d-June. Forms 
close Apr. 30. il wtiieg "loo, \) page, 
$200; 1/4 page, $100 





Welding Pron see 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15. Published in roto by Industrial Pub. 
og Editor Lew Gilbert. Trim size, 9x12. 
ype page, 7x10; 3 cols. Published quarterly. 
orms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 


15. 
© culation, 76.268; gross, 81,972. Automo- 
tive, 8,879; fabricated metal products, 7,631; 
machinery, 5,468; foundries, steel mills, 5'243; 
transportation, 2,957; construction, 4. 
paper, pulp and textile mills, 2,886; food 
processing, 5,778; mines, 3,950; weldin 
job shops, 5,050; utilities, 4,344; chemica 
process, 6,082; road building, 1,396; welding 
uipment dealers and distr., 3,747; others, 
9750 Rates—1 page 1 BB; | 2, page, = Vp 
$425; Ye page, $285; 4 page, $2 
Red. blue, yellow, $125. 





Welding Journal, The, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by American Welding So- 
ciety. ',! 1922. > a hie F es gy 
tion, tim size 4x y age, /x 

2 and 3 cols. Published “10th. Forms’ close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 15,400; gross, 15,700. aT 


Times 1 Page %,Page 1, Page 1/3 P 
1 $305.00 #215. 0 $170. 0 #125 00 0 
6 265.0! 185.00 145.00 110.00 
12 240.00 175.00 130.00 105.00 


4A colors, $85; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 


(CAB @ 


Canadian Welder, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Man. Published by Stovel-Advocate 
. Ltd. Est. 1909. P geo A. A. Thomson. 

" page 74x10; cols., 214. Published 
a orms close ibn Agency discounts, 


Circulation, Sept., 1956, 6,122; gross 6,342. 
Metal working industries, 3,461; welders & 
gett shops, 2,191; others, 510. Rates— 
imes 


1P VW, P. 1 
1 $150.00 4 ES%6 4 Us 49 bo 
6 140.00 84.00 6.00 





12 130.00 78.00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $60; bleed, $25. 





Metal Producing & Working Industries 



























UGGESTIONS 
TO USERS... 


PUBLICATION DATA 


In looking for information about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Publications” 
on page 16. 


MARKET DATA 


In looking for data regarding a trade, industry 
or profession, refer to “Index to Markets,” 
on page ll. 


CANADA 


Canadian publications are indexed separately 
on page 32. 
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Motor Transport 














Architects’ drawing of the attractive new 
main offices and terminal of Denver- 
Chicago Trucking Company, the nation’s 
only transcontinental trucking company, 
with 7,398 miles of highway routes. 


Beginning with one truck in 1932, D-C 
now operates 1,800 units, employs 2,000 
people, had an annual revenue in 1956 
of more than $25,000,000. Its cross- 
country network of 15 terminals sends a 
combined 5 million pounds of freight 
over the highways every day! 


He’s Reading 
Newspaper! 


“TRANSPORT TOPICS gives me 
the most up-to-date news of 
the trucking industry,” asserts 
George J. Kolowich, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Denver-Chicago Truck- 
ing Company, the nation’s only 
coast-to-coast carrier. 


“I read TRANSPORT TOPICS carefully myself,” continues Mr. Kolowich, 
“and it’s made available to all of our department heads and each of 
our 15 terminal managers from coast to coast. In addition, a complete 
reference file of Transport Topics is maintained in our main offices— 
and it’s used plenty, I might add!” 


TRANSPORT TOPICS blankets the for-hire truck fleet market, and covers 
all the large private carriers, reaching top management and supervisory 
men—the men who influence the buying of transportation equipment 
Its circulation is at the highest point in history — 21,043 ABC net-paid 
average for the six months ending December 31, 1956 (subject to 
audit). Up 12 per cent from one year ago, although advertising rates 
remain the same. Renewal percentage sets a new record at 87.55— 
far above the national average for publications in the trucking field. 


TRANSPORT TOPICS is a newspaper, published every Monday. Once a 
month — on the third Monday —to its regular paid circulation is added 
an extra controlled distribution of 7,600 more interstate motor carriers. 
Every motor carrier operating under Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority — 18,000 — receives a copy of the Third-Monday Edition! 
These carriers represent a $6 billion truck fleet market — the big buyers 
of trucks, trailers, tires, fuel, batteries, parts and accessories of all kinds. 
TRANSPORT TOPICS should be on your schedule (1) if you’re an adver- 
tising agency with a client who sells anything used by the trucking 
industry or (2) an advertising manager for such a company. 


Grausport Copics 


In Its Twenty-Second Year 


National Newspaper of the Motor Freight Carriers @ 1424 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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portation; Oil, Petroleum; Transit Industry 


poe also Automotive Industry; Freight soon) 


Trucks in use reach 10.25 million mark, but 
motor bus field continues downward trend 


CURRENT TRENDS 


a HAVING REGISTERED A 3% INCREASE 
in 1956 intercity truck tonnage, the 
trucking industry continues to an- 
ticipate a rosy future. 

The domestic credit squeeze and 
the unpredictable course of inter- 
national affairs present critical fac- 
tors for this field, as they do to 
most of American industry. Truck- 
ing industry figures are among the 
best indices to the condition of busi- 
ness as a whole, since they are sen- 
sitive to industrial, agricultural and 
commercial production and distri- 
bution. At the same time, the indus- 
trys purchases of equipment and 
supplies contribute to the general 
high level of business. 

Increased use of automation de- 
vices to handle a larger volume of 
shipments with greater economy 
and efficiency was noted during the 
year. Conveyors have been adapted 
to palletized cargo handling on 
docks, and both loading and un- 
loading equipment has been im- 
proved in line with automation 
techniques. 

Within legal limits on dimensions 
and weights, the design of rolling 
equipment shows a trend toward in- 
creasing interior capacity on trucks 
and trailers. 

An increasingly important factor 
in the trucking business during 1956 
was a tendency in the direction of 
improving insulation for the pro- 
tection of food commodities in trans- 
it. Service to shippers is being 
constantly improved through wider 
use of radio communication be- 
tween dispatchers and vehicles on 
the move. 

Travel volume in regulary sched- 
uled service of Class I intercity- 
bus companies during the third 
quarter of 1956 was slightly larger 
than during the same period of 
1955. The estimated increase of %4 
of 1% in passenger miles of regular- 
route intercity travel between the 


' two third-quarter periods, however, 


was more than offset by losses dur- 
ing earlier months, and passenger 


miles for the first nine months were 
down 0.75% between 1955 and 1956. 
The decline in short-haul travel 
continued to be reflected, along 
with increasing patronage of 
through bus service, in a further 
substantial rise in the average 
length or ride, with the result that 
the passenger-count trend was less 
favorable than that for passenger 
miles. Passengers carried during 
the first nine months of 1956 totaled 
7.0% fewer than in the same pe- 
riod of 1955 (8.2% fewer in regu- 
lar-route intercity service). 


BASIC STATISTICS 


= Moror TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS. 
The fleet industry includes for- 
hire carriers, food distribution, re- 
tail delivery, government fleets, 
construction and mining, industrial, 
petroleum, public utility, bus fleets 
and many other types of fleets. Dur- 
ing 1956, the number of trucks in 
use in the United States reached 
the 10.25 million mark. 

Of the 1.04 million.trucks manu- 
factured in 1954, 75% replaced those 
scrapped. The average age of trucks 
now in use is 6.6 years, with more 
than 1.5 million trucks over 10 years 
old still in use. 

Inter-city tonnage carried by 
trucks increased to 291 billion in 
1956 from the previous year’s 282 
billion. The truck is the only means 
of transportation for everything 
that people need or produce in 
some 25,000 communities in the 
United States without rail service. 

Trucks travel 105 billion miles a 
year, carrying 75% of the livestock, 


89% of farm products, 50% of the 
iron and steel and 70% of the gravel 
and sand shipped in the entire 
country. 

Gross revenue of motor carriers 


_ subject to LC.C. regulations is esti- 


mated at $5.9 billion for 1956, com- 
pared with $5.5 billion in 1955. 
The industry in 1955 spent more 
than $2.5 billion for trucks and 
trailers, divided at about 65% for 
replacement and 35% for expan- 
sion, and the total sum coming to 
some 12.5% above the 1954 level. 


= Traters. Trailers broke all post- 
World War II records, too, for ship- 
ment, production and dollar value 
during 1955. That year’s production 
total was 177,854 units (up 22,455 
over 1954), shipments were 76,272 
units (up 21,690), and total dollar 
value reached $377 million (up 
$132 million), according to a report 
of the Truck-Trailer Manufactur- 
ers Association. The Bureau of the 
Census cites totals in the same 
categories as 177,987, 76,468 and 
$371.4 million, respectively. 

Actually the industry produced 
97,689 units in 1953, but 44,516 of 
those were for government agencies 
or export, while last year’s ship- 
ments included only 3,950 units for 
government agencies or for ex- 
port. 


= Buses. New buses produced dur- 
ing 1955 totaled 24,591, a decline 
from the 1954 figure of 25,156. The 
year’s total includes 20,720 school 
buses, 2,689 transit type and 1,128 
intercity type. The value of all 
buses produced during 1955 was 
approximately $230 million. In 1955, 
137,552 school buses carried 9 mil- 
lion children totaling over 1 billion 
miles. 


= SALES AND SERVICE. Despite the 
increase in trucking totals and ac- 


Indexes of Tons Transported in Intercity Service, 1945 - 1956 


Average Years 1947 - 1949 = 100 
Class 1 Intercity Motor Carriers of Pro 


Region 
New England 8 9 
Middle Atlantic 7: 8 90 
Central 65 73 89 
Southern 77 74 84 
Northwestern 67 78 90 
Midwestern 65 70 84 
Southwestern 66 71 87 
Rocky Mountain 61 67 88 
Pacific 83 8/ 96 

Total 71 77 =—90 

1Revised 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
9 a: ae 99 


pert 
1951 1852 1953 1954 
122 126) 12 135 134 


Source: American Trucking Associations 
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companying upswing in registra- 
tions’ surveys continue to indicate 
that one out of every six trucks in 
use today was built before World 
War II. 

While this is an improvement 
over the position a year ago, when 
one out of every five was of pre- 
1941 vintage, it still indicates the 
existence of a huge potential mar- 
ket for replacements. It is esti- 
mated that 75% of the vehicles sold 
last year by the nation’s 31,000 
truck dealers went to replace trucks 
that had to be scrapped. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In 1955, the average truck trav- 
eled 10,697 miles, averaging 8.37 
miles to the gallon, with an annual 
average consumption of 1,278 gal- 
lons. 


An accompanying table shows 
the annual potential market, in 
dollars, for the nation’s nicking 
fleet. 

The industry as a whole is esti- 
mated to use the following quanti- 
ties annually of supplies and ma- 
terials: 


13,000,000,000 gals. 
Lubricating Oil 751,000,000 qts. 
Anti-freeze hectaicinss 11,180,000 gals. 
ian Pe Seater ve 732, tons 
ieilabiones 00 tons 
87,580,000 Ibs. 
6, wet a4 Ibs. 
000 tons 
15; 80 000 lbs. 
0 bales 
118, 300, 600 bd. foot 
109,000 lg. tons 
24,000,000 sq. feet 
Paint & Thinner . 74g 7 800,000 Ibs. 
Plastics _........ ae 000,000 lbs. 
Source: American tracking ‘Associations 


Motor Fuel 


The figures at the top of the next 
column reveal how each dollar of 
revenue is allocated by the trucking 
industry. 


Market Potentials For 109 Major Automotive Products Purchased 
by Truck Fleets, 1955 
Based On 65,000 Fleets Operating 10 or More Vehicles 


Dollar Market Potential 


$2,906,410,000 
..- 962,325,000 
544,505,000 
519,675,000 
192,335,000 
687,570,000 
146,250,000 
Naeee O00 


LPG 3,705,000 
Petroleum $2, =. 225,000 
936,025,000 


Gasoline 
Diesel Fuel ort 610,000 
Motor Oil Fe 152,945,000 
Greases ... ue 73,645,000 

Parts . ...§ 264,420,000 
Piston Rings Bs 
Pistons 
Valves 
Anti-friction Bearings 
Engine Bearings .........- as 2, ‘935,000 
Bushings oe 7,995,000 
Batteries ss 37,115,000 
Generators 14,560,000 
Fan Belts 7.735,000 
Cable 8,060,000 
Spark Plugs 17,810,000 
Ignition System 

(Coils, Volt Hesulaton) is = 000 

Carburetors ie 5,000 
Fuel Injectors mn y Soe, ‘000 
Fuel Pumps ... 10,725,000 
Oil Filters ... 18,525,000 
Radiators .. =e - 245,000 
Hose ws 4,355,000 
Hose Clamps Ly 1,755,000 
Governors 260,000 
Gaskets and Compounds 
Thermostats 

Accessories 
no apgeam (Cab) 


Product 


Vehicles 
Trucks 
Tractors 
Trailers _.... Sie 
Bodies (Truck “and Trailer) ex 
Passenger Cars 

Vehicle Engines .. 

Gasoline 


























Flar 

Light (Headlamps) ... 

Safety Signals and Lamps 

Windshield Wipers & Blades 

Cab Heaters 

Air Conditioners 

Tarpaulins . # 

Upholstery Materials - 

Seats 

Fire Extinguishers 

Jacks (Vehicle) 

Cargo Heaters . 

Reefer Units .... 

Glass 

Powered Tailgate si sleds 

Materials Handling Equip. 
(Hoists, etc.) . 

Air Compressors—Truck 
Mounted ke 

Body and Cab Hardware 

Mirrors 

Tnsulation 

Tire Chains . 

Chassis & Related Equipment . 
Tires (Tubeless) 31.200 .NN0 
Tires (Tube Type) 343,720.000 
Tubes ... 40,820,000 
Recapping ee 138,450,000 


5,5 0 
13,325,000 
6,695,000 
1,430,000 
15,340,000 
13,715,000 
7,930,000 


55,120,000 


10.205 .000 
14,170,000 
7,020,000 
1,820,000 
21,.970.000 
_$ 82R.8aN NNN 
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Dollar Market Potential 
13,520,000 
15,340,000 
40,755,000 


Product 
Wheels (Rims) ... 
Brakes (Systems, Power) 

Brake Linings 
Brake Drums . 26,780,000 
Mufflers i 13,520,000 
Rae io me 16,835,000 
Chassis 29,835,000 
Suspension Units, Tandems 14,495,000 
NE oS “eee 11,570,000 
Shock Absorbers . 5,265,000 
Clutches 28,665,000 
Transmissions, Manual 33,280,000 
Transmissions, Automatic 2,600,000 
Universals and Shafts 14,040,000 
Hydraulic Fluids 5,460,000 
2,730,000 


Power Steering 

Uniforms Used in Connection 

With Fleet Operation .................. $ 27,430,000 

Shop Equipment, Tools & Supplies 

For Vehicle Maintenance ...........$ 135,650,000 
Stationary Metalworking Machines 

(Lathes, Grinders, 8,385,000 

and Power Tools 8,970,000 
Testing Equipment 8,060,000 
Welding Equipment 13,650,000 
Air Compressors . 9,550,000 
Lubricating ee 7,475,000 
Hoists and Lifts e 9,945,000 
Tacks 4,745,000 
Fasteners (Screws, Bolts, 

Rivets, etc.) ... 17,745,000 
Washing Equipment | (Vehicles) 10,985,000 
Cleanina Equipment (Parts 

and Vehicles) 7,930,000 
Hand Tools eS 15,275,000 


Painting Equipment ; 7,280,000 
Tire Tools 3,640,000 
Recapping Equipment 2,015,000 
Communication Systems 
Two Way Radio 67,015,000 
Vehicle Maintenance eaninsnseel il 80,860,000 
Paints and Finishes. .................... 7 510, _ 
Cleaning Compounds 8,840,0 
Chemical Comvounds sail 
Remover, Inhibitors) 4,485,000 
Anti-freeze_ . 38,025,000 
Terminal-,& Building Equipment | 
Used in Connection with Fleet 
Operation 105,690,000 
Fire Fighting Systems and 
Equipment 9,165,000 
Cleaning Equipment (Vacuum 
Cleaners, Brushes, etc.)  .... 2,795,000 
Lift. Trucks : 
Conveyor Systems 
Elevators and Hoists 
Dock Boards 
Doors 
Building Materials 
Office Equipment Used in Con-_ 
nection with Fleet Operation $ 
Forms and Stationery é 
Office Machines (Accounting, 
Rillina & Record Keeping) ..  27,040.000 
Office Furniture 15,405,000 
ew. Construction for Fleet Use $1,207,000,000 


i Grand Total 


6,110,000 
29,315,000 
86,710,000 
44,265,000 


Source: Fleet ‘Owner 


Net revenue 
Expenses _....... 
quipment maintenance 
Transportation 
Terminal 
Traffic SEINE PE LAD ee 
Insurance and safety | 
Administrative and general 
Depreciation 
Operating taxes and _ licenses 5.4¢ 
Source: American Trucking Associations 














Here is the way bus industry in- 
vestment and expenditures have 
grown over a 15-year period (in 
millions of dollars): 

1940 1945 1950 1955 
New buses $89 $123 $128 $229 
Fuels and lubricants 60 150 


Maintenance materials 43 127 
Tires and tubes 20.5 37 48 


$212.5 $337 $422 $555 
Source: Bus Transportation 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= SALES AND SERVICE. The method 
of selling trucks is a_ simple 
straight-line operation. Each deal- 
er represents one or more non- 
competing lines and is in effect a 
direct representative of the manu- 
facturer through the latter’s dis- 
tributing organization. Dealerships 
are on a franchise basis and the 
franchise is often a valuable prop- 
erty. 

The situation is less clear-cut in 
the selling of parts, materials and 
supplies and accessories. At the 
top are the manufacturers of these 
products. These manufacturers em- 
ploy salesmen who sell direct to 
the second level of distribution. 
This second level of distribution, 
besides other manufacturers, in- 
cludes mail order companies, chain 
stores, oil companies, oil jobbers, 
and parts and accessory wholesal- 
ers. ; 

Of these wholesalers, the jobbers 
are the most important. The jobbers 
in turn employ outside salesmen 
and counter men to contact retail 
outlets of all kinds, including deal- 
ers, independent repair shops, fleets 
and gasoline service stations (see 
also Automotive Industry section). 

At the retail level are the gasoline 
service stations, the repair shops, 
the parts and accessory stores, and 
the dealers. The first two and the 
dealers buy to a large extent from 
wholesalers and jobbers. The parts 
and accessory stores are often 
members of a chain and _ buy 
through the chain’s large purchas- 
ing facilities. 
= FLEET MARKET. This is the pri- 
mary organized trucks and _ bus 
market but there is some disagree- 
ment as to its size. While service 
of commercial vehicles is generally 
considered to be 25% of total serv- 
ice volume, it is contended by some 
that trucks and buses serviced in 
fleets represent only 10% of all 





Where Fleets Purchase Parts, Equipment, Supplies 


Automotive 


items Purchased 
Replacement parts 
Replacement components (engines, 
transmissions, axles, clutches) ........ 
Accessories (engine) SRE ei Se Sree 
Special truck equipment ....................... 
Accessories (safety) 


Accessories (for cab) ....... 5 


Shop Equipment (major units) .............. 
Shop Equipment (hand tools) 
Shop supplies 











Fuel 

Lubricants & greases 

Tires 

Trucks 

Trailers 
*Bulk Plant. 











{Tire Dealer. 


commercial vehicles “and not more 
than 2.5% of the automotive serv- 
ice market for replacement parts.” 
The motor truck committee of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion divides truck ownership as fol- 
lows: 
owners of single trucks 
owners of 2 trucks 
owners of 3 or 4 trucks .... 


owners of 5 to 9 trucks .... 659,000 
owners of 10 or more trucks 1,400,000 


In 1956 there were 70,586 fleets of 
10 or more trucks or buses, using a 
total of 2,425,097 trucks, buses, trail- 
ers, passenger cars, taxicabs and 
miscellaneous off-the-road equip- 
ment. Breakdown of these fleets 
by size is shown elsewhere in this 
section. 

It is contended that only fleets of 
10-or more trucks could be ex- 
pected to operate their own service 
shops and that actually few fleets 
under 25 employ mechanics quali- 
fied to perform major repair work. 
Truck dealers and repair shops 
have been making active efforts to 
get fleet. service and repair busi- 
ness but the exact amount of fleet 
service done outside is a matter of 
controversy. 

Sources:Commercial Car Journal; 
Fleet Owner; Motor Truck Facts; 
American Trucking Associations; 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association; U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


=~ i 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get ae copy of the following research ma- 
terial. 


Transport Commercial: 
AY-1. In Quebec. Short analysis of the 
truck, trailer and bus market in Que- 
, and promotion data about the 
French-language publication designed 
for these operators in Quebec. 


#Service Station. 


Direct From 
Factory 
35% 


5% 


Factory 
Branch 
5% 


8% 
§Refiner. 
Source: Commercial Car Journal 


Commercial Car Journal: 

AY-2. Commercial Car Journal Market 
and Media File. 26-page booklet of 
data relating to the truck and bus fleet 
maintenance and operating industry. In- 
cludes history and background, field 
served and other information about the 
magazine; growth of the industry; future 
of the truck transport industry; what the 
truck and bus fleets buy and where they 
ris it; and the fleet maintenance mar- 

et. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Association of State High- 
way Officials, 917 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

American Automobile Association, AAA 
Building, 1712 G St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

American Road Builders’ Association, 
World Center Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Society of Body Engineers, 
Inc., 100 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

American Taxicab Association, 4415 N. 
California Ave., Chicago 25. 

American Transit Association, 292 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17. 

American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
320 New Center Building, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Automotive Parts Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 16219 Meyers, Detroit 35, Mich. 

Automotive Advertisers Council, Inc., 
Jennings Bldg., New Castle, Ind. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Associa- 
re 419 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, 200 Ring 
Bldg., 1200 18th St., N.W., Washington 
6, BG. 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
19. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers As- 
sociation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6 


National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Assn., Inc., 1012 14th St., N. W. Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C 


Truck Fleet Operations With 10 or More Vehicles 


Vehicle Size Groups 
100 or over 


No. of Fleets 


No. of Vehicles 
936,730 
367,098 
412,722 
708,547 

2,425,097 


Source: Fleet Owner 


5,011 
5,235 
12,022 
48,318 


70,586 
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Facts on Selling the Growing 


Fleet Market 


61,194 circulation 
100% BPA verified 


TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS is the Num- 
ber One fleet advertising buy. The following 
are a few of the basic reasons: 


1. Best market 
market penetration. Now 61,194. 
BPA circulation verified 100%. 
TSN’'s coverage of fleets of 10 units 
and over, greatly exceeds any other 
national fleet publication. 


coverage and 


ya Exclusive product news service 
—the common denominator of in- 
terest to fleet buyers regardless of 
number or size of fleet units. Prod- 
uct news has highest readership of 
editorial content of any fleet pub- 
lication. Only TSN concentrates on 
product news. 


3. High visibility tabloid format. 
Easy to read and easy to act on. No 
ads, regardless of size, buried—all 
next to editorial. 


A. High reader-reaction and 
proven readership, both editorial 
and advertising. 


5. Lowest cost per thousand. 


By every comparison, TSN is your Number 
One flee? advertising buy. Write, wire or call 
for market facts and recent issues. 


Combination Rates 
Only TSN and Jobber Product News offer 
combination rates in the automotive field. 
FLEET PRODUCT NEWS 
(Quarterly) 

TSN's new sister publication with guar- 
anteed circulation of 50,000 in fleets of 5 
to 9 units will be published in February, 
May, August and November 1958. See 
listing in this section. 


Transportation 
Supply News 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WAbash 2-0636 


Detroit * New York * Tulsa * Los Angeles 
San Francisco * Birmingham, Ala. * Portland 
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fleet Magazme 


Because the fleet field is rolling so fast, § onl) 
can adequately serve truck and bus operators § . - - 
keep fleets operating efficiently. FLEET OWNER 


Jor Editorial Excelence EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP. To build and sustain better and better 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS readership, many editorial innovations have been developed and 
1957 AWARD OF MERIT more new ideas are on the way. Editorial covers and pointed-up 
. contents pages have increased reader interest. Flo-thru make up 

Hteet Owner has stimulated easier, cover-to-cover reading. Researched, detailed 

St Oetstnesing series ot Arseten reports on important: subjects such as the “Depth Maintenance 


DUCEMNER ne Studies”, winner of one of two Industrial Marketing Awards pre- 
{aitoriat Competition sented to FLEET Owner this year, are a typical example of edi- 
wel torial initiative. Incidentally, no other fleet publication has ever 


Susraiar MARKETING 
received these editorial awards. 


NEW SPECIAL ISSUES. In March, FLEET OwneER’s first annual Data 
Book issue, designed for year around reference, provided bus and 
truck men with a wealth of working material never before avail- 
able. This issue has received the most enthusiastic reader acceptance 
ever given an annual in this field. In October the 1957 PM Manual 
will cover all aspects of maintenance for fleets of all sizes and 
types. In addition, the famous Bus Maintenance Efficiency Awards 
will be expanded to cover truck fleets as well. Interest runs high 
in these. Watch for the winners in this issue. 


PREIGHT STA 


STEADY CIRCULATION GAINS. Paid subscribers to FLEET OWNER 
have increased with every Audit Bureau of Circulations statement. 
From a paid circulation of 13,431 in December 1950, the maga- 
zine is now read regularly by over 40,000 paid subscribers. This 
growth has established entirely new circulation objectives for all 
publications in the field. 


NEW MARKETING MEASUREMENTS. Through the vast resources of 
McGraw-Hill, FLEET Owner is able to keep pace with the size of 
the market through its continuing Fleet Census, This census now 
shows that in the truck field alone there are over 70,000 fleet 
operating units with ten or more vehicles . . . a figure far in 
excess of other estimates. 





| keeps moving ahead! 


fast, | only a magazine that keeps pace with the tempo of the times 





tors |... and the manufacturers whose equipment, supplies, parts and tools 
NER | has proved itself the magazine that is doing this job. Here are some of the reasons why... 


NEW RESEARCH METHODS. FLEET OwneRr’s recent survey of 734 
trucking fleets is the most comprehensive study of its kind ever 
made. These fleets operated 84,000 vehicles over a billion miles, 
spent $96 million in one year on equipment and supplies. This 
study indicates fleets represent a sales potential of over $8'/2 billion 
annually. FLEET OWNER also has developed a continuous program 
to obtain specialized market information, never previously avail- 
able, on fuels and lubricants, tires, shop equipment, engine parts 
and other major automotive products. 


NEW SERVICES FOR ADVERTISERS. A Merchandising Kit, especially 
designed for automotive advertisers, is helping manufacturers get 
more impact from their advertising investment. The first regular 
advertising readership service in the field was provided by FLEET 
Owner. Mills Shepard service, new this year, gives advertisers an 
opportunity to evaluate reader reaction to their programs. Specific 
analyses can be made at-no cost for advertisers. And, for Direct 
Mail programs, expanded lists are now available. 


BIGGER AND BIGGER ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE. FLEET OWNER has 
gained 449 advertising pages since 1950... plus a gain of 154 
additional display pages in the first five months of 1957. This 
record of increased advertising space is unmatched by any other 
publication in the field. It is further evidence that more and more 
manufacturers have discovered that FLEET OWNER is the magazine 
which saves dollars for fleet men — makes money for advertisers. 


eee eee ee ae 


McGraw-Hill's Magazine of Fieet Operations @ 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. ¥. AR 
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National Association of Taxicab Own- 
ers, 803 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

National Automobile Transporters Asso- 
ciation, 1043 National Bank Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 

National Bus Traffic Association, Inc., 
506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

National Car Rental System, Inc., 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

National Highway Users Conference, 
National Press Building, Washington 4, 
Dis. 

National Safety Council, 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 

National Standard Parts Association, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

National Truck Leasing System, 23 E. 


1209 


425 N. Mich- 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Truck Tank and Trailer Tank 
Institute, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 

Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
714 Sheraton Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

School Bus Body Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 75 West St., New York 6. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Transportation Association of America, 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 

Truck Body and Equipment Association, 
Inc., 403 Washington Bd. of Trade Bidg., 
1616 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., Room 710, Albee Bldg., 1426 
G St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





American Motor Carrier, 293 Pharr Road, N. 

E., Atlanta 5. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. 

Trim size, Be xl1l. i page, 7x10; 3 cols., 

214. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,959; 
gross, 3,027. Paid, on yy 

V3 Page 

$ 55.00 

48.50 


Times 1 Page 2, P e If, Page 

1 $138.00 $108: 0 $83 83.00 

2 00 _ 
140. 60 a2. 00 

4A colors: pe $35; others, $40; ‘Pleed, 





Colorado Motor Carrier, 4060 Elati St., 

ver 16. Published by Colorado Motor 

tiers’ Assn., Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: R. Stapp. 

Controlled. ‘Trim size, 814xlll. Type page, 

7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 

close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

sworn, 5.546; oats 5.830. 

Times V4, Page 
: ¢ 60.00 


i 00 
Red, $55; le Ns, bleed, 20%. 





BPA Og 
Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut & 56th St., 
rage hia 39. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. . Editor: Chas. B. Rawson. Trim size, 
81/, 1 Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 37.597: gross, 40,170. Truck fleet 
operators having less than 25 vehicles, 10,- 
044; 25-49, 8,458; 50 or more, 15,413; mfrs., 
dealers, distributors, 4,375; others, 452. Rates 


Ti 1 Pa . 2/. Page 1/3 Page 
fasts “fits 'g 


Times 

1 $515. $250.00 
6 475. 00 370.00 285.00 225.00 
12 430.00 335.00 260.00 200.00 

12 or more full pages used as ordered within 

1 year, per page, $400 

4K colors: red, $75; am $100; bleed, $35. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see pages 18-19. 


@® @ 


Fleet Owner, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Est. 1928. Editor: Caswell Speare. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Edited for adminis- 
trative. operating and maintenance divisions 
of truck fleets; manufacturers, distributors, 
jobbers, dealers and shops serving the fleet 
field. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/4x111;. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 

Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 35.788; gross, 37,885. Fleet op- 
erators, 30,914; distributors, jobbers, dealers, 
service shops, 3,3b., mfrs. and factory 
branches, 1,270; others, 632. Rates— 

Times 1Page %,Page 1/2 Page 

$400.00 $310.00 

. 365.00 285.00 

12 335.00 260.00 

44 colors, $80; bleed, $40. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see pages 450-51. 





1, Page 
$225.00 
200.00 
185.00 





Florida Truck News, 704 Gilmore St., Jack- 
sonville 1. Published by Florida Trucking 
Assn. Est. 1947. Editor: C. A. Gertner. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 72x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1,985; gross, 
2400. Rates— 
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Times ; Page “4 Fe Page % Page " Pa Pas 


] 
6 a 30 57.00 
12 90. 67.50 54.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Go Magazine, 3301 S. Grand Ave., Los An- 
yeaa 7. Published by California Trucking 
ssns. Est. 1941. Editor: J. M. Sterling. Type 
page, 7xl9; 2 and 3 cols. Published et 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 17.451; gross, 18,318. Truck 
and bus owners and operators, 20,083 others, 
402. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Page Page 1/3 P 
1 ($288.00 #216. 00 $178.00 ‘$120.00 
6 264.00 204.00 ; 106.00 
12 240.00 190.00 90.00 
44K colors: green, $55; others, $75; bleed, 15%; 








aeemneunete Industry & Mining Review, 109 
2nd, South, Salt Lake City 1. Est. 1944. 
Eine Truman Sparks. ye tion, $2. Trim 
size, 8l/xll. Type page, 714x104; 2 and 3 
= Published 25th prec. Forms close 15th. 
Merch: discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
arch, 1957, net paid, 3,449; gross, 3,623. 


Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page 12 Page 
1 $165.00 $125.00 § > 4 
6 145.00 112.00 
12 126.00 108.00 74 00 


Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


VY, ore 
$7 





Louisiana Motor Transport Association News, 
655 Laurel St., Baton Rouge. Published by 
Rhodes Pub. Co. Est. 1953. Editor: T. 
Rhodes. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 25. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page If, Page V3 Page 
1 $175.00 § 3 . j af 
6 150.00 
12 100.00 60. 00 ri 00 
Color, 20%; bleed, 10%. 





Michigan Motor Carrier, Fort Shelby Hotel, 

Detroit 26. Published wy, Michigan Tosskinn 

Assn. Est. 1952. Editor: B. P. Robinson. Sub- 

scription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 

Published monthly. Forms close 15th prec. 

rt gd discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
7; gross, 5,115. on 1,005. Rates— 


Times 1 Pa 2, Page Page 13P 
1 $150.00 120 b0 i: 85.00 $62 
6 00 Ss00 
12 13000 88:00 «=—000 SB OD 
Color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





Midwest Motor Transport, 2453 University 
Ave., St. Paul 14. Published by Midwest Pub. 
Co. Est. 1935. Editor: R. S. Ervin. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 1114x1634. Type page, 
10x15¥,, 5 cols., 2'’. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 4,019; grows, a Paid, 538. ag 


Ti 1P 1 I 
a a “hss bo Us 6 8 oO 90. bo 


0.00 
138. 00 108. 00 58. 00 
Red, $55; others, $65. 





Midwestern Trucker and Shipper, 608 S. 13th 
St., Omaha 8. Published y Cornhusker 
Press. Est. 1940. Editor: J. E. Pinkerton. Sub- 


scription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\,. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,650; 
gross, 3,800. Paid, 1,000. Rates—1 2 disco $110; 
; q page, $35. 10% discount for 

consecutive insertions. Re $50; bleed, 





Modern Trans. 262 Washington St., Boston 8. 
Published by Mass. Motor Truck Assn., Inc. 
Est. 1930. e~ John M. Bresnahan. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l,. 
Published 5th. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
15-2 on one-time rates only. Circula- 
1,600. Controlled, 


counts, 

tion, sworn 1,450; gross, 

150. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Vn P. 1, Page 
i $0 $55 55. to $ 36°30 

ri % 


38.60 


= 


12 
Color, 50%; wale 010%. 





Motor Transportation Hi-Lights, 2425 Devine 
St., Columbia, S. C. Published by Motor 
Transportation Assn. of S. C. Est. 19 4 Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 11x15; 5 cols., 

Published monthly. Forms close 20th prec. 
- ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

4450; gross, 2,500. Rates—l page, $140. Frac. 
Same pro rata. 





Motor Transport pees = sg , Meschcal 
Exchange Bldg., ouis 2. =e by 
Storrs Pubs. Est. 1931. Editor: p> K. Newman. 
Controlled. Tree Page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close gency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates, based circulation of 2,5 


P P 
as 5-80 g eS% 
59.00 


Vy P 
S115 ¢ 36 8. % 
52:50 


12 36 3s 
4A colors, $25; toes. $20. 





Motor Transportation in the West, Rocesnal 
Bldg., Los Angeles 17. Published y R. N. 
Hutchinson. Est. 1925. Trim size, Vax lV. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Sth. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 18,061; gross, 19,018. Commer- 
cial truck and bus operators, 17,476; others, 
1,753. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 
1 $182.50 
159.50 
12 144.25 96.25 
44 colors, $85, except red, $65. 





Motor Truck News, Capital City Bank Bldg., 
Des Moines 9. Published by Iowa Motor 
Truck Assn. Est. 1943. Subscri tion, $2.50. 
Type page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2’. Published 20th. 
Forms close 5th. A ency ‘discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, June, 1956, 3,225; gross, 
3,425. Paid, 310. Rates— mn 
40" PA 


Times 
1 $ 3.30 $132.00 $247.50 
3.00 120.00 225.00 
12 2.65 106.00 198.75 
4A colors, $60. 





Motor Truck News, 44 E. 23rd_St., New York 
10. Published by Empire State Highway 
Transportation Assn. Est. 1915. Editor: Leslie 
Peat. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/:xll!. 
Type Pas e, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— th P AP 
Times 1 Page 2% Page e a 

1 $200. #000 $120) 0 $8 a0 ot 

6 k 135.00 00 

’ : 110.00 "30. ‘00 0 
4A colors, $45; bleed, 15%. 





Motorway Transport, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by Illinois Motor Truck 
Operators’ Assn. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published ‘0th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 7,501; gross, 7,568. Paid, 


3,912. Rates— th P th 

Times 1Page 2% Page age a 
1 $175.00 #5060 $1250 $95.00 
6 115.00 a 00 
12 180. vy 135, ‘O 100.00 

4A red, 30%; bleed, 15%. 





Newsweek. 
(See Mfg. Industries.) 





G&D 


Petroleum Transporter, 1507 M St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. G Est. 1937. Editor: C. 
Austin Sutherland. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
oe Published monthly. Agency discounts, 





UMI 


Sno fe 


4Ooo Smite i cm 


Circulation, 10,547; gross, 11,633. Local di- 
livery & intercey ee & for hire tank 
truck carriers, 9,490; shippers of petroleum, 
chemicals & bulk liquids, 639; suppliers. 345. 
Rates— 


Times 1Page %,Page /}/, \, Page 
mY $975.00 $195.0 isp oto 40885 
6 250.00 
2 235.00 160.00. -«1akob BLO 


4A red, $50; others, $75; bleed, 15% 
Uses NIAA | sales presentation out ine. 


Power Wa ‘4 the Motor Truck Journal, 407 S. 
Dearborn agers. 5. Published by Motor 
Truck Pub. "oo. Est. 1906. Editor: Austin W. 
Stromberg. pie see $2. ie size, 81x 
1144. Type page, and 3 cols. Pub. 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. “Tone, 4 





counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 
9,861; gross, > 031. ss | _—_ as 1 


Ti 1 

ey $775 8 ‘S669 49 0.00 
12 35.0 oy 30 

Red, $60; others, 375; bleed 5. 


Southern Motor Cargo, 1509 Madison Ave., 
P. O. Box 5747, Crosstown Station, Memphis 
4, Published by Motor Cargo, Inc. Est. 1945. 
Editor: Robert Williams. Trim size, 814x114. 
we: page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


14,645; gross, 14,911. Owners 
14,002; suppliers, 719. Rates 


1 Page 2/, Page Yn P 
$328.00 tu6 to $179.00 
6 30 + 170.00 
12 262 197. 00 144.00 
Red, $50; others, O75; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Tarheel Wheels, 217 W. Martin St., Raleigh, 

N. C. Published by N. C. Motor Carriers 

1954. Editor: J. B. Wilson. Sub- 

cription, $1. Type page, 73x10; 3 cols., 21,4. 

Pub ished monthly. Forms close 10th prec. 

gg discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
June, 15,248; gross, 15,489. Rates— 


i I'p P Ip P. Y, P. 
oy ae 95-00 B "hee 6o rf 05.00 $708 





Peicculation, 
and fleet supts., 


Times 
1 





130.0 97.50 
r 190. 00 120.06 90.00 60.00 
4A red, $35; others, $47.50; bleed, 15%. 


paper Driver and Truck Operator, % O. 
Box 22, Norwood, O. Est. 1936. Editor: A. 
Young. Subscription, | $2. Type page, foil 6; 
5 cols., lished 15th. Forms close St 
Agency wees 15-2. Rates— 


Times Vo Pa YP 
1 $240 ‘hes 40.00 § 0,40 00 
12 300.00 115-00 OD 








Transport Topics, 1424 16th St., 
6, D. C. Published by American Truc ing 
a a, Est. rch aon rosie ih, 
er. Subscription, ge, x131/2; 
5 cols., 27. Published eador Forms close 
Monday prec. Agency acest, 15-2. 
Circulation, 21,043; gross, 23,973. Truck op- 
erators, 12,913; private carriers and shippers, 
044; others, 4,709. 3rd Monday issue ABC 
plus 7,600 controlled to motor freight carriers 
certified by ICC. Rates— Sed 
r 


Weekly Monday 
52 725 


Washington 


3,300 lines 
5,500 lines .49 -70 
10,000 = .675 
25,000 .65 
4K red, $85; others, $120, bleed, $30. 

For additional data see page 446. 


G&G» 


ransportation Supply News, 431 S. Dearborn 
icago 5, Ill. Published by Stanley Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1945. Ed. and Pub.: Emil G. 
Stanley. Type page, 105/x15; 3 cols., 34%; 
adv. unit 1/9 page, 3 e or 7x22. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close ays prec. Agency 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 53,820; gross, 59,086. For-hire 
Mghway trucking Co.'s, 32,249; private fleets, 
18,641; transit systems and bus lines, 5,230; 
ilroads, 533; truck & truck-trailer equip- 
ment dealers & distributors & ~~ _company 
branches, 2,399; others, 2,142. Rat 
Times 1/9 Page 3/9 hae “4/9 a . 


(7x 
1 a oS 4 

6 205.00 

12 200.00 3 *0. 00 2 00 
44 colors (2 page spread or less), $100; other 
colors, $150; bleed, 20%. 

ertions in Jobber Supply News may be 

combined to establish frequency rates. 








Trucking News. Ag fax et Detroit 4 
Mich. Published b euschle. Est. 1933 

Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Sth. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Rates— ‘ ; 
t¢ Be $5 o.t0 


Times 1 Page 
1 bp 
12 130.00 40. 00 


Mr 
Color, 25%. 





Western Trucking, 3160 W. 6th St., Los An- 
eles 5. Publis ed by Western ‘Industrial 
ubs. Est. =. Editor: Fred T. Russell. Trim 

size, Bend e. Bh page, Fel; 2 and 3 cols. 

Published 1 th. orms close Ist. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,215; gross, 11,643. Commer- 
cial truck fleet operators and private fleet 
and maintenance managers _ representin 
fleets of 5 or more trucks, 9,782; other truc 

operators, 156; maintenance supts., 856; 

nag bis ae i hy P hy P 
imes fot Pa ‘a fet . 

1 ‘25. $160 o.t0 4125.00 #85 

6 195.0 00 

12 175. 00 ° 190, 60 9 60 a 00 
4A red, $55; other 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Wisconsin Motor Carrier, 1 W. Main St., 
Madison. Published by Wisconsin a Car- 
riers Assn. Est. 1951. Editor: Marvel Y. Ings. 
Subscription, $2. Ty Ype page, 7x10; 2 ‘and 3 
cols. Published Ist Friday. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
LE 73 at: ar ee th P hy P 
imes “) fe age ‘a 

68 ¢ 74.00 $6000  $ 44.00 

6 96 0c 8 00 a 00 

12 70.00 bh 60 52.00 37.00 
Red, $45. 





CANADA 


@ 


Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published b 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1926. 
Editor: Robert McBeth. Trim” size, 81/4x111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 2st. 
Forms close 4th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,831; gross, 11,218. Truck fleet 
operators, 8.216; bus operators, 995; sales, 
896; others, 680. Rates— 


i 1P 2 1 
4 185.00 tg $00 410886 486 90.00 


12 18 33 OO 300 a, $0 a: 60 
4A red, $47; others, ‘sco, bleed, 15%. 


Manitoba Siete News, 575 McGee S&t., 
Winnipeg 10, Man. Published 1h ME Mercury 
ag Lid. Est. 1948. Editor: Howes. 
Type pase: 7x10; 2 and 3 lik: Published 
2 orms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2,184; gross, 2,232. 
Scheduled inter-city fleets, 306; non-sched- 
uled, 663; private operators, 393; others, 825. 


Rates— . : 
ert es 


Times 1 Page 
’ $1 4 bo 

38. ‘00 86 00 16 00 34.00 

Red, $35; others, $40; bleed, 15%. 


CCAB 
Maritime Truck Transport Review, P. O. Box 
100, Sackville, N. B. Published by Maritime 
Motor Transport —. Est. 1950. Editor: 
Charles W. Moffatt. pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. Published 20th. PS de close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1956, 2,524; gross, 2,600. 
For-hire truck fleet operators, owner opera- 
tors, sa vga 36. 7. Yh P 
imes lage lage ‘a fet 

i 20.00 $ 60 0.00 $4 5.00 $3 sf 


12 5, 60 20. 00 35,00 
4A colors: red, $25; others, $30; bleed, 1% 


® 


ee Carrier, 779 W. Broadway, Vancouver 

B. C. Published by Westra e Pubs. Est. 
Pout Editor: S. K. Jackson. ae size, 81/4x 
111%. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished h. Forms close Ist. 5 Baw l "de 
counts, 15-2. 








4 1 
8 50 0 
37.00 








Motor Transport 





Circulation, March, 1957, 3,935; gross, 4,094. 
Highway fleet management, 1,276; city cart- 
age ant cna fleets, 1,108; others, Dol. 


i P Vp P /, P 
ee & s140 60 "i088 4 20.00 f 75.00 
12 110. 00 ae 00 10 00 ee. ‘00 


4A red, $40; others, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Motor Transport, 838 Rideau Road, Calgary, 
Alta. Published by Transport Pub. Co. Est. 
1946. Fs coonge  & Johnson. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 Published 
20th. ees close 20th prec. gency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 6,003; gross, 6,124. 
Truck operators, 4,529; fleets, ; bus com- 

mies, 498; sy me 274. Rates— 


ae 


60. 00 





imes 
$120.00 
170.00 


12 100.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


(CAB 
Motor Truck & Coach, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published Monetary Times Print- 
ing & Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. *2 7. Editor: R. 
Jerry. Trim size, 8)/, axl. EP ag — 65/6x 
95/6; 2 and 3 cols. Pub lished 20th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,260; gross, 10,651. Truck and 
coach operators and service personnel, 9,037; 
others, 1,211. Rates— 


1P 2h P 1 1 
_ $204 to $166 6 his 5.00 ea 
6 00 68.00 

12 1g 0 ise0o 93:00 B.OO 


4A colors, $50; bleed, $22. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








(CAB 


Prairie Transport, 513 Westman Chambers, 
Regina, Sask. —' by Mercury Pubs. 
Est. 1948. Editor: J. Struthers. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 By ‘Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sept., nT page : ae. 2.50: y ho nygg p 
Times a age age ‘a 

i $77.00 $5 8.00 $4 2:00 


6 
12 30. 60 eh 00 18 00 an 60 
Red, $35; other colors, $40; bleed, 15%. 


GP 


fee ie Commercial, 146 Bates Rd., Mon- 
treal 8, Que. Published by Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd. Est. 1953. Editor: Andre 

D'Aoust. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,943; gross, 3,492. 
Truck fleet operators, 1,993; others, 950. Rates 


i Page 3 Yy Page 1; Pa 
is $185 6 fies bo 13 bo 4 91 1't0 


12 150.00 128. 00 89.0 a ‘00 
4A red, $55; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 


: @ 
Truck ee 73 Richmond &t., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published b Consolidated ae 
Ltd. Est. 1953. Editor: Robert Erskine. Type 

ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published ith. 
eos close 22nd. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 6,268; gross, 6,756. Public com- 
mercial vehicle operators, 5,576; others, 615. 


ou 
— 5.00 R36 0.00 
6 110.0 


12 138.00 100. 60 
4A red, $35; others, $45; bleed, 15%. 


@® 


Western Motor Transportation, 575 McGee St., 
Winnipeg 10, Man. Published by Western 
Publishers Ltd. Est. 1935. Editor: A. P. Mac- 
Kinnon. Trim size, 81/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 3,372: gross, 3,500. 
Commercial truck operators, 2,005; others, 
1,546. Rates— 
—_— 











ers Page 


1 
$108 85 00 45.00 


12 2.00 8.0 
4A red, $40; be enn $45; blood by 
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Municipalities, States & Counties... 


National highway program adds to market 
for construction and maintenance equipment 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= PosT-WAR GROWTH OF THE SUBUR- 
BAN COMMUNITY and a trend towards 
relocation of industrial plants are 
the major factors which have 
caused explosive expansion of the 
governmental public works market. 

Tremendous new needs have 
arisen for highways and _ streets, 
water works, power plants and 
transmission lines, sewerage and 
waste treatment plants, recreational 
facilities and other essential com- 
munity services. Including the pro- 
jected Federal highway program, 
the total public works market has 
been estimated at $115 billion over 
the next few years. 

Local governments comprise a 
predictable market. Their physical 
volume of improvements follows 
fairly close to a straight line year 
after year. They provide such es- 
sential services as pure water sup- 
plies, waste disposal, public health, 
fire protection, street and highway 
provision, street lighting, traffic 
control, police and civil defense, 
recreation, and others. There are no 
booms or busts in the provision of 
these essential services. The mar- 
kets are large and growing steadily. 

However, the $32.5 billion Inter- 
state Highway Program promises to 
extend and deepen the already 
mammoth construction equipment 
and materials market. This program 
is of greater moment to municipali- 
ties than is commonly the case with 
road expenditures. This is because 
$16 billion, or 49% of this program, 
will be spent for highways within 
urban areas. These urban allot- 
ments are already announced, be- 
ginning with $575 million for this 
year, $834 and $980 million for 1958 
and 1959, and then $1,080 million 
per year to 1967. 

While almost all of this construc- 
tion money will go to contractors, 
the maintenance of the new and im- 
proved highways will fall on cities, 
counties, and states. Tne current 
cost of maintenance of the city 
streets runs half.a billion dollars per 
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year. It is expected to reach $600 
million in 1959, rising gradually, but 
steadily, to $667 million in 1967. 

Cities will employ a contractor to 
do new work which can clearly be 
described by plans and specifica- 
tions, However, in resurfacing, cities 
generally have to do this themselves 
because of the almost insurmount- 
able problem of knowing just what 
the resurfacing will consist of. 
These cities owning asphalt plants 
not only can do these jobs them- 
selves, but can do them at any time 
they need to be done. Two sources 
estimate that 9% of highway con- 
tractors own asphalt plants; 6% of 
the counties own them; 38% of the 
states and 7% of the cities. 


™ PROBLEMS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
The decentralization of population 
and dispersal of industry continues 
to create additional local govern- 
ment problems. Industry dispersal 
has been spotty and not according 
to any overall comprehensive area 
planning. 

The increasing urbanization of 
rural areas has created a host of 
new problems. Cities are limited in 
areas and much previously rural 
territory outside their formal limits 
is becoming urbanized. Where the 
territory is not organized into mu- 
nicipalities, counties themselves 
generally do not have the authority 
or lack the initiative to provide 
sewerage, water and refuse disposal 
service; fire and police protection, 
and needed streets and storm drain- 
age. 

The results of this growth both 
within and outside the cities has 
caused tremendous deficiencies in 
public works and services, 

This situation has led to a new 
development in the field — the 
counties are beginning to take over 
many of the public works functions 
previously confined to city govern- 
ments, as population spread-out in- 
creases. This, in turn, has come 
about as an obvious result of im- 
proved facilities for transportation, 
as provided by modern streets, 
highways and airports. 


(See also Engineering Construction) 


At the same time, and working in 
the other direction, there is the 
growing problem, common to all in- 
dustry, of a serious shortage of 
trained engineering, managerial and 
administrative personnel available 
to go to work for the various states, 
counties and cities. 

Individual municipalities, states 
and counties are using various 
methods to meet these needs, in- 
cluding increasing mechanization of 
construction and maintenance 
methods, and the introduction of 
new and improved products, 


BASIC STATISTICS 


State and local government ex- 
penditures again reached record 
high levels in the fiscal year 1955. 
These units spent approximately 
$40.4 billion for all purposes — a 
10% increase over previous year — 
and had revenues totaling $37.5 
billion, 

Governmental finances are com- 
plicated by “interchange” proce- 
dures between the various political 
levels. The Federal government, for 
example, received $65.5 billion from 
its own general revenue sources in 
fiscal 1955, but transferred $3.1 bil- 
lion of this to state and local gov- 
ernments. 

The state government role, how- 
ever, is more complex. The various 
states received $13.2 billion total 
revenues from their own sources, 
but the Federal and local govern- 
ments added $3 billion to this. In 
turn, the states distributed nearly 
$6 billion of this total to their own 
local governments, leaving them a 
“usable net” of $10.2 billion. 

Local governments raised from 
their own sources $14.7 billion of 
general revenue in 1955. But grants 
-in-aid, shared revenues and reim- 
bursements from the states, the 
Federal government and other local 
governments provided an additional 
$6.9 billion. In turn, local govern- 
ments distributed $700 million to 
their state governments or to other 
local governments, leaving them 
with a net of $20.9 billion. 


HOW GOVERNMENTS SPEND 


Total expenditures by state and 
local governments during fiscal 1955 
amounted to nearly $40.4 billion, a 
sum almost equal to that which the 
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Municipal 
Index 


CITIES ARE 
BIG BUYERS 


They must maintain: 


350,000 miles of streets 
25,000,000 tons of water mains 
2,000 airports 
2,000 electric systems 
13,000 water systems 
6,000 sewage treatment plants 


The Purchasing Guide 
For City Officials 


MTT Em Om EOE 


also parks, playgrounds, public buildings, transit lines, police 
and fire departments, and departmental offices using equipment, 
machines and supplies of infinite variety. 


The total municipal market adds up to billions of dollars annually. 


Here are samples of what cities buy: 


For streets—motor graders, rollers, snow plows, bulldozers 

For water systems—pipe, valves, meters, pumps, hydrants 

For sewerage systems—clarifiers, digesters, pumps, sewer pipe 

For street lighting—luminaires, poles, wire, maintenance trucks 

For parks—power lawn mowers, fountains, benches, link fence 

For traffic control—signal lights, signs, pavement markers, paint 

For public safety—fire engines, motorcycles, hose, alarm systems 

For administration—accounting machines, microfilming, insurance 

For power plants—diesel engines, generators, fuel, central station 
equipment 


HOW MANY CITIES ARE THERE? _ there are 17,000 


municipalities in the U.S. Their total population is over 96,000,000. 
Over 88,000,000 people are concentrated in 4,284 cities of 2,500 
population on up, according to the 1950 census. 


MUNICIPAL BUYING IS GROUP PURCHASING) _ city 


officials usually buy as a result of group activity, and manufacturers 
know fhat the chances of making a sale increase in direct propor- 
tion to the number in the group who have been exposed to some 
selling influence. Not all the officials are available for salesmen’s 
calls, but the whole group sees ads in THE American City. Here’s 
how purchasing works for street equipment in Evanston, Illinois: 

The Superintendent of Streets recommends a product to 

The Commissioner of Public Works, who recommends it to 

The City Manager, who recommends it to 

The Mayor and City Council for final OK (or disapproval) 
Anyone in the group can veto a purchase. The Evanston City 
Engineer, Traffic Engineer, Water Works Superintendent, and Park 
Superintendent can start the ball rolling the same way, and all 
receive THe AMERICAN City. 


EDITORIAL CONTENTS PLANNED FOR THE WHOLE 


GROUP — Tue American Crry is carefully edited to command 
the interest of all the men who manage America’s cities, towns, 
and villages. The articles cover administrative and engineering 
topics, the latter in such a way that non-engineers can grasp the 
significance. This is highly important, for the group who purchase 
is made up of beth technical and administrative people. Here are 
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Group Purchasing 


the topics on which they must be up-to-date, and which THe 
American Crry provides: 


Water supply and treatment 
Street or cg | & maintenance 


City transport’n & traffic control 
Parks and playgrounds 
Lighting & power 

Sewage treatment Long-range planning 

Public safety Purchasing 

“Case history” articles are selected by population, so that each issue 
contains material of interest to officials of small towns and big 
cities alike. Throughout the entire editorial content there is em- 
phasis on businesslike methods of administration. Starch reports 
confirm high readership and demonstrate the value to advertisers 
of broad circulation coverage. 


THE AMERICAN CITY’S CIRCULATION COVERAGE 


The audited figures are published in our editorial listing. Repro- 
duced below are two bulk subscription orders recently received, 
which illustrate the variety of titles and the coverage of both admin- 
istrative and technical officials: 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
(pop. 108,287) 

City Manager’s Office 

Mayor 

Director of Public Works 

Supt. Water Works 

Supt. Sewage Treatment Plant 

Supt. of Streets 

City Purchasing Agent 

Supt. Sanitary Division 

Director of Public Safety 


adele mer aig ay Fos s Sanitation Superintendenf? 


Supt. Parks & Recreation Supt. City Pumping Plant 
In niany cities the same man will carry two or three titles and jobs. 
For example, the City Clerk of Siler City, North Carolina, is also 
Water Works Superintendent and Street Superintendent. 


NO TWO TOWNS ARE JUST ALIKE — In analyzing the 
municipal market there is no exact purchasing pattern which fits 
every city, town or village. Over 1,300 municipalities now use the 
“council-manager” form of government. Here the City Manager is 
very influential on purchasing. Other cities use the “commission” 
or the “mayor-and-council” type of government. 





td 


Wenatchee, Washington 
(pop. 13,072) 

City Engineer 

Mayor 

Supt. Water Dept. 

Supt. Street Dept. 

City Purchasing Agent 

City Clerk 

Park Superintendent 


In general the administrative officials, such as city managers and 
mayors, review and approve or disapprove the purchases recom- 
mended by the engineers and department heads. Because THE 
Ame_ricaN City reaches all the members of the purchasing group, 
advertising agencies have year after year placed a larger volume 
of space in THE American Crry than in any other publication in 
the field. The average number of advertisers in THE AMERICAN 
City each month during 1956 was 193. 


MUNICIPAL INDEX_ The annual purchasing guide for city 
and town officials. It gives them year-round finger-tip access to 
your catalog or selling message. This book contains a thousand 
pages of purchasing information. It is the day-to-day link between 
municipal officials and the manufacturers from whom they buy, 
functioning as a source from which invitations to bid are prepared. 
In the 1956 edition there are 344 advertisers, each with at least 
one page of advertising. 146 used four pages or more. Your catalog 
copy anchored all year long in the Municipat INpex, combined 
with monthly display advertising in THe American Ciry, is an 
effective combination in increasing municipal sales. 


THE AMERICAN CITY * MUNICIPAL INDEX 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


2111 Daily News Bldg. 1870 Hillhurst Ave. 


603 The Arcade , 
Chicago 6, Ill. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Federal government spent for de- 
fense purposes, and a great deal 
more than Federal payments for all 
other purposes. 

Details of state and local govern- 
ment expenditures in specific fields 
follow: 


= Epucation. This continues as the 
largest functional expenditure of 
state and local governments. State 
direct expenditure in 1955 was $1.9 
billion, chiefly for state institutions 
of higher learning, including auxil- 
iary commercial activities such as 
dining halls and the like, state uni- 
versity hospitals, and so on. The 
states also disbursed $227 million 
(as against $150 million in fiscal 
1954) as direct expenditure for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, $3.1 
billion in aid to local governments 
for education, an increase of $400 
million. 


Local governments spent $10 bil- 
lion for education, marking for the 
fourth straight year an increase of 
$1 billion over the preceding year. 


= NATURAL RESOURCES. State gov- 
ernments spent $597 million for 
conservation and natural resources. 

Local government natural re- 
source activities called for an addi- 
tional $196 million of expenditure. 
Local recreational and park ex- 
penditures are not included in this 
category but are included in the 
state expenditures. 


= Hosprtats, Expenditures totalled 
$1.1 billion for states and $900 mil- 
lion for local governments, an over- 
all total of about $100 million more 
than during the year ~-fore. 


= NoNHIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION. 
State and local governments spent 
$310 million on nonhighway trans- 


Charges and Miscellaneous General Revenue of State and Local 
Governments: 


All 
State 


Item 
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: Total 
Charges for services (including sales 












































1954 (Millions of Dollars) 















































and 

local State Total only 

1955 (Millions of Dollars) 
608 2,851 1.285 


of products) 2,972 
Education 939 
Commercial activities of institutions 
of higher education 0.0.2... 297 
School lunch charges (gross) . 355 
Other charges for services ............. 288 
Highways 274 
oll facilities 227 
Regular highways a 2-...-..seccescone.- 48 
Hospitals 453 
Natural resources 133 
Sanitation 222 
Housing 269 
Nonhighway transportation ...............<.... 191 
Water transport and terminal 
facilities 116 
it TREIDOTIINOR is 60 
ther 15 
Local parks and recreation ..................-. 72 
Miscellaneous commercial activities .... 76 
Other general functions 2.0.........eccec-- 343 
Special « 1ents 239 
Interest earnings 287 
Sale of property 
Miscellaneous SOULCES ..........ccesccsccecseseeeneeneee 875 
otal 3,979 
Charges for services (including sales 
of products 2,674 
Education 826 
Commercial activities of institutions 
of higher education .....2.......sssc-0-0 269 
School lunch charges (gross) (2) 
Other charges for services. ................ 557 
ae ps 225 
oll facilities 203 
Regular highways  .............--..-csssssse- ss 22 
Hospitals 385 
Natural resources 135 
Sanitation 198 
_Housing 250 
Nonhighway transportation ................ 158 
Water transport and terminal 
facilities 102 
AE RECURS NIUOCNTRCIUD © anaes cca canecnencncnews 49 
ee em 6 
Local parks and recreation ..............- 55 
Miscellaneous commercial activities .... 73 
Other general function 2.0.2... cscs: 369 
Special assessments 262 
Interest earnings 271 
Sale of property 93 
Miscellaneous SOUrCES ........cccccececcesseseeee-e 680 


1953-1955 
Local All Local 
governments State governments 


an Cities 
local State Total only 
1953 (Millions of Dollars) 
3,529 1,198 2,331 1,063 


953 2,019 756 2,429 804 1,625 599 
479 460 52 767 «410-357 48 


289 7 t) 261 256 5 5 
si 28 (7) ae (7) (7) 
190 98 18 S06 «=6:154. 3352 43 
136 =—-138 58 198 86: 103 96 46 
— 107 39 yr # 86 35 


Cities 
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23 53 46 58 19 40 40 
56 = 286 68 362 58 303 62 
23 175 (ae 196 145 
161 = 125 73 252 «=4142)—=«110 70 
13 49 22 


15 71 35 60 
479 397 246 59 239 Sl 227 
Percent Change,? 1954-1955 
1,328 2,651 1,195 12.1 21.1 76° Ts 
863 1,811 668 13:1... 105 > 215 . 122 
425 400 52 13.7 126 149 05 
5 02° 103 23 298 
coasee (7) (7) (8) ovones 7 (3) 
47 (*) (*) (8) (*) 
115 =—:110 47 21.7 184 2.2 
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295 385 223 «8627.7 623 30 101 


Note: Because of pounding. detail may not add to total. 
uw 


1Amounts included in * 


cation—other charges for services." 


*Changes are increases unless preceded by a minus sign (—) which denotes a decrease. 


31955 
computed. 
‘Less than 0.05 percent. 
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ata differ in composition from 1954 and 1953 amounts; therefore, percent changes are not 





portation facilities and service, in- 
cluding water transport, terminal 
facilities, and air transportation, but 
not including local transit utilities, 


= Pouice. Local governments, 
mainly cities, spent $1 billion for 
police protection. State expenditures 
of $139 million were chiefly for 
highway police activities. 


= HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT, 
State expenditures for housing were 
again negligible, but local govern- 
ments, largely through independent 
local housing authorities, spent $600 
million in 1955, a decline of $9 mil- 
lion from the 1954 total. 


= HEALTH, State and local govern- 
ments spent $440 million on Feder- 
ally-aided health programs during 
fiscal 1955, including health regu- 
lated activities and other health 
services, but not including provision 
for hospitals or expenditures for 
sanitation other than sanitary in- 
spection and regulatory services. 


= FIRE PROTECTION. Local fire pro- 
tection expenditures totaled $700 
million, of which wages and sala- 
ries of employes amounted ac- 
counted for 75%. 


= HicHways. Almost every type of 
equipment and material used in any 
phase of road construction, mainte- 
nance and operation is needed by 
the urban highway market. The list 
below indicates some of the items 
which are specified and purchased. 


Lighting equipment, 
street standards 
brackets, poles, 
arms, luminaires 

Lighting plants 

Linings, brake and 
clutch 


Aerial surveys and 
maps 

Air compressors 

Air-entraining agents 

Air tools 

Asphalt 

Asphalt plants 


Augers, earth Loaders 

Bars, reinforcing Lubricants, oils, 
Batchers greases 
Bearings Maintainers 


Bituminous materials 
Blades, grader, 

scrapers, snow 
Blankets, curing 
Bodies, truck 
Borers 


Markers, traffic line 

Mats, curin 

Mixers, asphalt, 
bituminous 

Mixers, concrete 

Mowers, pull-type, 


Brooms, power tractor 

Brush and weed Paint, traffic, rust- 
control preventative 

Buckets Parking meters 

Cables, for street Pavement breakers 
lighting Pavers 


Catch basin cleaners Pipe, concrete, 


Cement corrugated metal, 
Compactors, soil perforated, 
Compounds, insulated 


Posts, guard rail, 
snow fence 

Pumps 

Radio intercom- 
municating systems 

Reflective sheeting 
machines Refuse collectors 

Culverts Rollers, all types 

Curb-laying machines Salamanders 


joint-sealing; 

non-stripping 
Cones, traffic 
Conveyors 
Coupling hose 
Crack-sealing 


Cutters Salt, snow removal 

Distributors, Saws, concrete, 
bituminous chain, other 

Ditching mochines Scarifiers 

Drills Scrapers 

Dryers Screeds, vibrating 

Electric generating Shovels, all types 
plants \ Snow plows, v-type, 

Engines, diesel, blade, rotary 
gasoline Soil stabilization 

Excavators equipment 

Fastening tools Sprayers 
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Fences Spreaders, asphalt, 
Finishers bituminous, salt, 
Flushers, street sand 
Forms, curb and Striping machines 
gutter Sweepers 
Fuel Tarpaulins 
Graders Torches 
Grating Tractors, crawler, 
Guard rail and whee 
fittings Traffic control signals 


Hammers, concrete, Trailers 

electric, gasoline Truck mixers 
Heaters, all types Trucks, motor 
Hoists Vibrators 
Hose, metal, rubber Waste 1eceptacles 


Hydrants Welding apparatus 

Ice control Winches 

acks Wire mesh 

a Wire rope 
machines 

Kettles 


The extent of the municipal 
market for equipment concerned 
with the building and maintenance 
of highways and streets is indicated 
by the following indications of 
ownership provided by several re- 
cent surveys: 

e Asphalt plants: 585 contractors, 
180 counties, 84 cities and 18 states 

e Batching plants, cement: more 
than 80 cities 

e Batching plants, or storage 
space for aggregates, including salt: 
1,000 cities 

e Bituminous pavers: 80 cities 

e Bituminous mixers: 400 owned 
by municipal street departments, 
with 260 additional machines needed 

e Buckets, clamshell for charging 
incinerators: 430 cities own incin- 
erators, a gain of 10 cities in one 
year 

e Buckets for digging: 700 power 
cranes owned by municipal street 
departments, with a reported need 
for 300 more 

e Curb and gutter forms: 800 
cities 

e Ditchers: one in every 10 cities 
of more than 10,000 population, a 
total of 140 cities 
® Loaders, snow: 1,300 municipal 
street departments, reporting a need 
for 200 more 

e Loaders, bucket or conveyor 
type: 700 cities 

e@ Pavers, concrete: 60 to 100 mu- 
nicipalities 

e Spreaders, concrete, aggre- 
gates: municipal street departments 
own more than 5,000. 


" TRAFFIC CONTROL. The products 
in this market are traffic ‘signs, 
signals, pavement markings; police 
cars and radio, street and highway 
lighting. Currently, there are 20 
million traffic and directional signs 
on 350,000 miles of city streets; 26 
million signs on 2,529,000 miles of 
county roads; 7 million signs on 
464,000 miles of state roads and 
highways. .The new highways in 
these urban areas will require one 
million additional signs to mark 
them, An equal sum, about $8 mil- 
lion, is the mimimum that must be 
spent for highway lighting. These 
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new highways can have painted 
lines and stripes or permanent 
markers costing some $100 million. 

Traffic control equipment sales 
now amount to 19% of the entire 
municipal market. Principal equip- 
ment includes street lighting poles 
and luminaires, traffic signs and 
signals, parking meters. 

There are 2.8 million street and 
highway lighting poles, of which 
580,000 are street, and replacements 
run to 150,000 poles. There are 4 
million luminaires with replace- 
ments up to 500,000 a year. Traffic 
signal controllers needed run around 


8,000 a year. Some 1.6 million park- 
ing meters are operating in 3,400 
cities, 

= REFUSE DISPOSAL. Refuse is col- 
lected by around 20,000 trucks, half 
of which are of the covered com- 
pactor type. An estimated replace- 
ment market of 3,000 of these spe- 
cial vehicles exists here. In the 
smaller cities each truck serves 2,- 
500 to 5,000 people; in places above 
50,000 each truck serves 10,000- 
15,000 people. Disposal is no longer 
by hog feeding nor, importantly, by 
open dump, but is by incinerator or 
by sanitary fill. 











RURAL ROADS’ Market: 
1. The total rural maintenance market of 
about $1.4 billion in 1956. 

2. The county and township part of the 
construction market, of about $0.6 billion 
in 1956. 

3. Also, the Canadian rural road construc- 
tion and maintenance market, of about $0.7 
billion. 

Thus, an annual $2.7 billion market .. . 
completely covered by RURAL ROADS. 
RURAL ROADS’ Editorial Policies: 

@ Provides the latest, authoritative infor- 
mation on highway maintenance and low- 
cost road construction. 

@ Emphasis on practical, how-to-do-it arti- 
cles. 

@ Technical aspects of road construction 
and maintenance written in language high- 
way engineers and officials understand. 
@ Factual reporting . . . provocative edi- 
torials. 





You'll be happy, too 
with results from your 
advertising in 


RURAL ROADS 


@ There are over 3,000,000 miles of rural roads in the 
U.S., out of a total of 3,400,000. 


@ Over half of the rural mileage (1,740,000) consists 
of County Roads. 













@ The remaining rural mileage is State and Federal 
(700,000 miles), and Township (600,000 miles). 


@ Municipal mileage (370,000 miles) makes up the 
balance of the U. S. total. 


© Thus, 89% of all U.S. mileage consists of rural roads. 


RURAL ROADS’ Coverage: 


1. For the State and Federal highway main- 
tenance market: Complete coverage, deep 
penetration. 


2. For Counties: Complete coverage of all 
County Engineers or other technical men, 
Board Members, and key appointed offi- 
cials for County Road construction, mainte- 
nance, administration and operation. 


3. For Towns, Townships and Special 
Road Districts: Coverage of buying and 
specifying road engineers, superintendents 
and officials. 

4. As a Plus: Complete coverage of the 
engineers and officials of the Canadian na- 
tional, provincial, county and township 
road field for construction and maintenance. 
5. As another Plus: Coverage of all main- 
tenance engineers and maintenance super- 
intendents of the Turnpike maintenance 
market. 


All types, kinds and sizes of road building and maintenance equipment 
are used in the RURAL ROAD market. Reach the buyers and specifiers of 
your equipment or materials in the United States and Canada, through 


RURAL ROADS 


A Gillette Publication 
22 WEST MAPLE ST., 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Incinerators, costing about $2,- 
500 per ton of rated capacity, re- 
duce the volume of refuse by 95%, 
without smoke or odor. A sanitary 
fill requires an acre per 10,000 
people. Equipment consists of a 
tractor with front end loader. Street 
departments of cities own around 
6,000 tractors and 5,000 front-end 
loaders. Municipal sewage-treat- 
ment plants own 5,000 chemical 
feeders, 5,000 blowers, and 37,000 
sludge pumps. The most trouble- 
some element of refuse is decayable 
waste or garbage. The garbage 
grinder catches this food waste be- 
fore it becomes garbage, and dis- 
poses of it into the sewers. The 
food waste disposer has become one 
of the hopes of municipal sanitation 
—no more garbage, open trucks, 
garbage cans, or rats. 


= WATER AND SEWAGE. A substan- 
tial market is represented by water 
works and sewerage works, most of 
which are under local government 
control. 

Yearly requirements are now 
estimated at $2.5 billion to keep 
pace with currently developing 
needs for sewage works and plants 
for disposal of industrial wastes, 
due to population gains and plant 
obsolescence. A 10-year estimate 
gives $25 billion as the total needed 
to offset obsolescence and keep pace 
with projected population increases. 

It is estimated that 6,685 sewage 
treatment plants and 5,728 indus- 
trial wastes treatment works must 
be built during that period to meet 
the nation’s needs. 

The public water supply systems 
furnish some 18 billion gallons (75 
million tons) daily, serving 106 
million people throughout the 
United States. 

There are an estimated 16,000 wa- 
ter works plants, of which 3,000 are 
located in. communities of more 
than 2,500 population. More than 
80% of their consumers now re- 
ceive treated water, and that num- 
ber is constantly on the increase. 

In addition, some 50 billion gal- 
lons are used each day by industry. 

About $10.7 billion will be spent 
during the next 10-year period to 
remedy deficiencies and to provide 
for expanding needs. This total is 
made up of $3.2 billion for correct- 
ing inadequacies, $2.6 billion of off- 
set obsolescence and $4.9 billion for 
growth. 

Besides the expenditures for con- 
struction in water supply systems, 
the annual purchases of equipment, 
supplies and materials for normal 
operation maintenance and replace- 
ment total about $200 million. 
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= WELL pRILLING. There are an 
estimated 13.5 million water wells 
in the United States. In 1900 there 
were 7 million, and the total is ex- 
pected to reach 16 million by 1975. 

An estimated 400,000 wells are 
drilled annually. Of these, approxi- 
mately 35% are for farm homes and 
stock and about 41% for non-farm 
homes. The remainder is divided 
between irrigation, municipal, in- 
dustrial and miscellaneous uses. 

The well drilling industry is esti- 
mated to involve use of more than 
28,000 well rigs by at least 11,000 
water well drilling contractors. 
They employ over 50,000 workers, 
including the owners. Total value 
of wells installed in 1954 has been 
reported at $475 million and in- 
volved use of over 400,000 tons of 
carbon steel well casing alone val- 
ued at over $80 million. Operating 
supplies, including explosives, fuel, 
bits, wire, rope and so on accounted 
for $34.5 million and materials and 
equipment accounted for $252.5 mil- 
lion. 


= Swimminc poots. There are an 
estimated 29,000 public and semi- 
public pools in the U.S., an increase 
of nearly 10,000 in the past year. 
These include municipal and county 
pools, pools in Y’s, camp and coun- 
try clubs, tourist parks and motels, 
schools, amusement parks, armed 
forces and others. 

Two major groups will continue 
to do the bulk of pool building in 
1957: 1) Smaller municipalities, 1,- 
500 population or more, and 2) 
schools, institutions, hotels and mo- 
tels, plus city, golf and beach clubs. 

A survey of large public pools in- 
dicates that 30% need to replace 
some major item of equipment, such 
as a filter, chlorinator or vacuum 
cleaner; 28% require major repairs 
to locker rooms or additional bath 
houses and 41% will be in the 1956 
market for other types of improve- 
ments or new equipment. 

The estimated market for both 
new and existing public and private 
pools includes more than 45,000 
diving boards, 40,000 ladders, 50,000 
underwater lights, 8 million feet of 
piping, $1.5 million worth of sports 
equipment, over $1 million worth of 
drains: and fittings and $8.5 million 
worth of chemicals. 

In both public and private en- 
deavor, more than 45,000 new pools 
are expected to be built during the 
year at a total cost of some $400 
million, 

Small, privately owned pools may 
be built for as little as $1,500; an- 
other type is the neighborhood $30,- 
000 standard size pool, financed and 


owned by 200-400 families in the 
community. High-priced home 
builders are offering pools as op- 
tional items for individuals or for 
community use. 


Sources: The American City; 
Law and Order; Municipal Index; 
Public Works Magazine; Roads & 
Streets; Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes; Swimming Pool Age; 
Wastes Engineering; Water Well 
Journal; Water Works Engineering; 
U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Bureau of the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
matertal. 

Sewage and Industrial Wastes: 

AZ-1. Market and Media Data for Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes. Seven-page pres- 
entation describes market facts in sewage 
and industrial wastes field, forecasts fu- 
ture, lists products and supplies, dis- 
cusses buying practices, reports on cost 
breakdowns, describes editorial and cir- 
culation coverage. 

AZ-2. How to Reach Your Market in the 
Water Supply and Sewage Treatment 
Field. New 16-page booklet describes 
editorial policy, market totals, expendi- 
tures, circulation coverage; lists adver- 
tisers; discusses water supply and sew- 
age treatment market composition. 
Charts, tables, diagrams included. 

Public Works Magazine: 

AZ-3. Public Works and the National 
Economy. Reprint of address by Col. W. 
A. Hardenbergh, editor of the publica- 
tion, before the congress of the Ameri- 
can Public Works Association, Sept. 20, 
1954. 

AZ-4. Water Shortages of 1953. Three 
page bulletin summarizes addresses by 
C. G. Paulsen, Chief Hydraulic Engi- 
neer, Water Resources Div., U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Dept. of the Interior, at 
the Industry Conference on Water and 
Sewerage. 

AZ-5. The Public Works Market for 
Trucks. Two-page bulletin analyzes mu- 
nicipal need for trucks, expected put- 
chases, the replacement market. 

AZ-6. Your Low Cost Way to Sell the 
$15 Billion Public Works Market. — 

AZ-7. The Sewerage Manual & Catalog 
File. Descriptive folder. 

AZ-8. The Water Works Manual Catalog 
File. Descriptive folder. 

AZ-9. The Street & Highway Manual & 
Catalog File. Descriptive folder. 

Public Works in Canada: 

AZ-10. Public Works in Canada. 6-page 
folder outlines scope of the “two-billion 
dollar market’’ for public works in 
Canada. Discusses readership of the 
publication, circulation, editorial cover- 
age, advertising, special issues and so 
on. 

AZ-11. Public Works in Canada Reader- 
ship Survey. 

Municipal Index: 

AZ-12. How to Help Cities and Towns 
Buy Your Products. 

The American City: 

AZ-13. How to Merchandise Your Adver- 
tising to the Muncipal Market. 
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“| in a $115 Billion Market, Public Works 
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ial A DYNAMIC MARKET 

ge; 

Vell Public Works is one of the immense markets of a new-type America. Sparked by popu- 
ng; lation growth, its shift from urban to exurban areas in surrounding counties, and the 
ce; movement of industries and people out on the new highways, of the current $51 Billion 


road program, this market has taken on a new form and dimension. Much former 





thinking about it is now obsolete. 





: Streets and Highways, Construction and 
, Maintenance The 106 very large cities are no longer your major market here: i. e., in one recent 

















arch on- 
’ year 82% of all new sewage treatment plants were built in cities smaller than 25,000 
and in counties. In this vast field "a missed man can mean a missed city—or county. 
— PUBLIC WORKS' auditéd verified circulation misses none in all cities of above 3,000; 
age in all counties above 10,000. It also reaches every active consulting engineer and water 
be. and sewerage contractor. Get our new brochure on this market and its buying structure. 
1S- 
“ost 
cir- 
“a A NEW BUYING PATTERN 
zt 
ee No longer do streets and highways, water supply, sewage and wastes disposal, lighting 
di- and traffic control occupy separate "water tight" compartments controlled by narrow 
be? specialists. For example, a late PUBLIC WORKS readership survey showed that 74%, 
on. of all water works superintendents reporting had other, related duties and interests. 
Another revealed that 27% of county engineers in counties above 10,000 population 
ai have responsibility for water, sewerage, refuse collection and disposal as well as 
W. highways. Planning and purchasing for these varied but allied responsibilities now 
ca- - - " P P . P 
ri. Water Supply rest mainly with the engineering and technical officials at the top rather than with 
20, the purely operating heads. Yet PUBLIC WORKS blankets both groups, in circulation 
a and in content of value to both. 
b 
a With the growing complexity of equipment and engineer-specified supplies used, the 
. non-technical officials of cities and counties and states rely increasingly on the recom- 
ad mendations of the engineer-readers of PUBLIC WORKS. 
u- 
: Getevo Calloction and Disposal MEDIA TO MAKE SALES 
he These decision-making men are the 19,053 loyal readers of PUBLIC WORKS, the one 
7s publication edited solely by engineers for the technical men of the city-county-state 
market. The latter ARE the Public Works Market. Readership by them is promoted and 
8 assured by forward-looking editorial policies, guided by our exclusive retention of the 
é Eastman Research Organization Inc., and served by help-giving articles enhanced by 
4-color process illustrations. Sales-locating Market Research is still another exclusive 
for our advertisers. Ask for details on it. 
re Traffic Control, Power and Lighting 
n 
in 
1 e e e 
[ Special Emphasis Issues. Closing. The Manuals. 
0 
January, American Road Builders The full monthly coverage of PUBLIC 
‘! NNN 5 RE Eire erate SS we Nov. 25 WORKS Magazine is intensified and sup- p U § Li C 
April, Disaster Control and Civil Defense Feb. 25 o- by oa all-year <r. 
Ma effect of your advertising in eur individua 
Eagan Water Works wee a scamel MANUALS in the Sireck acd Wo R K S 
J A iS PERE Ea Me a Highway, The Sewerage, and The Water 
ugust, Winter Preparations ......... June 25 Works phases of this $115 Billion market. 
Peramber, American Public Works is Binding your literature into these MAN- bs : 
Ss’n, Comv. .......- cee sececeees July 25 UALS as inserts insures consideration for Bay 
October, Sewage & Industrial Wastes you at planning, specifying and buying blications 


25 times. 200 So, Broad St., Ridgewood, N.J. 
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For complete and 
specialized 
coverage of the 
$36 billion 
Street Market 
you need 











The only 
national 
publication 
devoted 
exclusively 
to the urban 
street market 





In omitdiitien your evitie pro- 
gram, remember these facts: 
STREET ENGINEERING provides— 


1. Answers to two basic needs: 


a. For the reader — the lastest authori-. 


tative information regarding the prob- 
lems he encounters every day connected 
with his street work. 
b. For the manufacturer — complete 
coverage of the purchasing influences in 
his municipal street market. 
2. Circulation — exclusively among offi- 
cials, engineers and superintendents in- 
volved in the planning, design, construction, 
maintenance and operation of city streets 
. undiluted by coverage of individuals 
solely or primarily engaged in other munici- 
pal work. SE's circulation is 93% effective. 
3. Editorial — devoted entirely to problems 
involved in the above, uncluttered by ex- 
traneous material on other municipal acti- 
vities. 
4. Your best means of gaining complete, 
exclusive, effective and economical cover- 
age of your municipal street market. 





STREET ENGINEERING 
Public Works Congress Issue— 
Sept. 1957 
As an advertiser, you can insert your 
sales literature in this issue absolutely 

FREE. 

Two pages of display advertising 
during 1957 earns you a 2-page in- 
sert in this issue FREE. 

Four pages or more of display ad- 
vertising in 1957 earns you a 4-page 
insert in this issue FREE. 

17,500 inserts required. Closing date 
for insert orders, July 15. Inserts 
needed by August |. Reserve your 


space today. For further details, con- 
tact your STREET ENGINEERING 


representative, or address: 


Street 
Engineering 





22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


bast denn $ 
Ette FudIICdl 
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AZ-14, Increasing Your Sales to City and 
Village Governments. Folder describes 
the size and character of the municipal 
market, the types of products pur- 
chased, and the officials who influence 
the buying of equipment and supplies. 
Folder contains graphs _ illustrating 
growth of market and charts indicating 
expanding dollar expenditures in such 
activities as street maintenance, water 
supply and sewage treatment. 

AZ-15. Mailing Lists in the Municipal 
Market. 

Contractors & Engineers: 

AZ-16. Market & Media File. Describes 
market, circulation, editorial, production 
rates. NIAA outline. 

AZ-17. The Impact of the New Highway 
Law on Roadbuilding and Its Support- 
ing Industries. 16-page simplified ac- 
count of the new Federal aid law, with 
estimates of equipment needs through 
1959, and materials and labor needs 
through 1969. 

AZ-18. The New Highway Program. Prog- 
ress report: July 1956 to Jan. 1957; 
7-page report compares rate of progress 
under new Federal aid program with 
that of earlier, smaller programs. 

AZ-19. Surveying Instruments in the High- 
way, Building and Other Heavy Con- 
struction Fields. 

AZ-20. Trade Names of Surveying In- 
struments Owned by Contractors in the 
Highway, Building and Other Heavy 
Construction Fields. 

AZ-21. The Market for Bituminous Dis- 
tributors. 

AZ-22. Scales in Highway, Building and 
Other Types of Heavy Construction. 
AZ-23. How Pump Manufacturers Sell to 

the Construction Industry. 





AZ-24. The Construction Market for En- 
gine-Generators and Promotional Efforts 
to Exploit It. 


Gillette Publishing Co.: 

AZ-25. Rural Road Market and Media 
File. 

AZ-26. Portable Air Compressors in High. 
way-Heavy Construction. This report 
presents separate data on state, county 
and city ownership. 

AZ-27. Roads & Streets Market and Media 
Facts. NIAA outline. 

AZ-28. Street Engineering Market and 
Media Facts. NIAA outline. 

AZ-29. Circulation Duplication of 5 Con- 
struction Publications. Describes dupli- 
cation of Roads and Streets contractor 
circulation by Construction Equipment, 
Construction Methods, Contractors & 
Engineers and Engineering News-Rec- 
ord. 


Swimming Pool Age: 

AZ-30. 1957 Market Report On the Swim. 
ming Pool Industry. Analyzes .market 
according to type of installation, number 
of pools, additional equipment, plus in- 
formation about the publication. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Public Works Association, 
1313 W. 60th Street, Chicago 37. 

American Water Works Association, 2 
Park Ave., New York 16. 

Federation of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Associations, 4435 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Battermarch Street, Boston 10. 

Water and Sewage Works Manufacturers 
Association, 170 Broadway, New York 38. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Alabama Municipal Rw gp ny in S. Hull St., 
Montgomery. Published by Ala. League of 
Municipalities. Est. 1943. Editor: Ed E. Reid. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 77;x10\/g. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y, 5 4 4, P 
n $150.00 $99 460 

6 115.00 ri 00 

12 100.00 60. 60 30.00 





American City, 470 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Published by American City Ma azine Corp. 
Est. 1909. Editor: William Restos. Trim 
size, 814x111. Type page, xi; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 25,226; gross, 28,583. Engrs. 
and public works officials, 7,228; water works 
supe 4,598; mayors and other officials, 
8; consulting and sanitary engineers, 
1,574; libraries, colleges, 1,843; mfrs. & deal- 
ers in municipal equipment & supplies, 772; 
others, 1,276. Rates— 





Times $ Ray e 2%,Page } e 13P 
1 50.00 Raoste “4sio%e “$ea8to 
6 355.00 270.00 205.00 
12 450. 00 330.00 250.00 190.00 


4A colors, $80; others, $100; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NI sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 455. 





American Engineer. 
See Engineering Construction. 





Arkansas Municipalities, 416 Maple St., North 
Little Rock. Published by Municipal 
League. Est. 1947. Editor, Glenn G. Zimmer- 
man. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 15th. Forms close Sth. Agency _dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,600. Rates 
Times 1 Page ly, P 1 

i 175.00 fioo8o «= Suto 


6 150.00 90.00 45.00 
12 130.00 80.00 40.00 








Colorado Municipalities, Univ. of Colo., Boul- 
der. Published Colo. Municipal League. 
Est. 1925. Editor: Toc Harrison. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 814xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2\/. Published Ist. Forms close 13th. 

ency meg a ae 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 


. 00; “—O 3,150. d gaa — BP 
a i rs 8 fore h «i 83 8 ea 
50.00 34 60 7. 00 


a a ae 55.00 
4A colors, os; bleed, 15%. 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 





The County Officer, 1616 a e St., Washington 
6. D. C. Published b . Assn. of County 
Officials. Est. 1937. aie: “A. Rex jo 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 81/x1l. 

page, 7xl0; 2 and ; cols. Published bitin 
Forms close 20th. agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 5, gross, 6,033. Rates 


Times 1Page 2 e \% Page 
1 $250.00 ‘8 00 Mists 
6 140.00 
12 $0000 160.00 ©—«1a0-00~—«108.00 
Red, $55; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 





County Progress, P. O. Box 419, Brownwood, 
Texas, Est. 1923. Editor: Clark Coursey. Sub- 
scription $2.50. Trim ‘size, 81/4xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10. 3 cols., 2 1/6. Biante 15th. 
orms close lst. Agency assis 15-2. Cir- 
culation, wom 1,450; gross, 1,530. Rates— 


Times e ly, Page 4, Page 
2 
6 60.00 i 50 
12 50.00 77 80 15.00 
Color, $15. 
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Engineering News-Record. 
(See Engineering Construction.) 





Florida Municipal Record, Exchange Bldg., 

Ger sonville. Published by Florida League of 
unicipalities. Est. 1928. Editor: John Al- 

mond. Controlled. Ms oo page, 735x10; 3 cols. ; 

2%. Published 15th. Forms-close Ist. Agenc oy 

discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 3,4l 
ross, 3,500. Rates— 


jimes 1 Page 1 
Fl $200-00 "$2883 bo A Fe 72 b0 
v 160-00 196.00 60.00 





Illinois County and Townshi ip Official, 4091/2 
—E. Capitol Ave., = ge fie] Published by 
M. T. L Allison. Est. 1940. Editor: Robert L. 
Woods. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6 5/6x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Publishe Sth except July 
and Aug. combined. Forms close Ist. ency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,590; 


= 6,198. ay ; i 
a $200 00 este 4 Fete 


130.00 75.00 45.00 
100.00 60.00 35.00 
1K daa $50; bleed, $10. 





Intermountain City, 31 W. Idaho St., Weiser, 
Idaho. Published by Sterling Publishers. Est. 
1948. Editor: Robertson W. Smith. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 27th 
rec. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page age 14 Page 
1 $100.00 % b5%0 $ 33.00 

6 54.00 30.00 
80.00 48.00 27.00 


12 
Color, 25%. 





Journal of the Air Pollution Association, Box 
93, Wilmerding, Pa. Published by Air tO 80. 
tion Control Assn. Est. 1955. Per copy, § 

Type page, 7xl0. Published quarterly, Feb. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
en 1,461; Fe, 1,508. Rates 
—| page age, $75; 2 page, $60. 
Color, $30; bleed, $20. 





tay of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
olice Science, = Ey al and ae Aves., 
Baltimore 1. Est. ditor: Dr. R. Gault. 
Subscription, $6. Tr pa a SY, xi 2 cols., 
25g. Published bi-monthly, "€ Forms close 
14th. Agency discounts, Ine 

> Circulation, sworn, 3,315; gross, 3,393. Rates 


Times 1 Pa 1 
1 h be 25. bp 


e I, Page 
$ 80.00 4 1ets 
6 60.00 35.00 
Color, $50; bleed, $10. 





Kansas Government Journal. Capital Federal 
Bldg., Topeka. Published by League of Kan- 
sas Municipalities. Est. 1914. Editor: Allen 
E. Pritchard, Jr. Subscri ion % Trim size, 
8l/x1ll. Type page, 4x10; cols., 24. 
ublished Ist. Forms close istic. Discounts, 
-- Circulation, sworn, 8,047; gross, 8,193. 
iates— 


Times 1 Page 2%,;Page Page 13P 
1 $165.00 $118.00 ‘| 95.00 $65 
12 ‘ 1% 5 ee 00 30 00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 5%. 


NIBP) 


Law and Order, 1475 Broadway, new York 
36. Published by William C. Copp. Est. 1953. 
Editor: Lee E. Lawder. Controlled. Trim size, 
el 4 Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 

35th prec. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
oan 15-0. 

Circulation, 8,481; gross, 9, ~oa Police chiefs, 
—, supts. ; Pi . Rat ¥ " Yy P 
imes fot age ‘a ‘a 

$140 ho 0.00 $3 0.00 


1 OO 
6 175.01 
12 150. 00 100. 00 55 00 60: 00 
Color, $50; bleed, 20%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 463. 








League of Iowa Municipalities Official ae 
zine, Burlington. Est. 1946. Editor: Max 
Conrad. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Sixid. 
Type page, 5i/px8; 2 cols., 25%. Published Ist. 
Forms close (Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


eo y 4 P 
imes Pa e age 
$105 $0 $ 60. ¢ 37,00 
54.00 32.00 
12 35:00 48.00 28:00 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 
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Maine Townsman, The, 97 Water St., Hallo- 
well. Published by Maine Municipal Assn. 
Est. 1939. Editor: F. G. Chapman. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 834x1l1/2: Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Cash 





sega 2%. A onal Vy P Vy P 

imes ‘a age e 

1 $100.00 $55.00 ¢ 320 
6 $0.00 30. 00 
12 8, ‘0 47.50 28.00 

Mi t Municipalities, 15 Ualvereity 





Library Bldg., Minneapolis 14. Fan se: by 
League of Minn., Municipalities. Est. 1916. 
Editor: C. C. Ludwig. Controlled. Trim size, 
8lxll. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th ency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, sworn, 7,900; gross, 8,250. ig 
Times 1 Page Vp Pa . 4 P 
1 $120.00 $65 ¢ 36. 36, by 
6 110.00 300 
12 100.00 8s. 00 30 00 





Missouri Municipal Review, Guitar Bldg., Co- 
lumbia. Published by Mo. Municipal League. 
Est. 1936. Editor: Bruce J. Carl. sie i ie 
$2. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7x10; 

Forms close Bien 


cols., 33%. Published hg 

Agency iscounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page I, Page 14, Page 
i $ 65.00 35.00 $ 220 
6 60.00 32.50 
12 55.00 30.00 1730 





Municipal Index, 470 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Published by American City Magazine Corp. 
Est. 1924. Research —s Alden W. Welch. 
Controlled. Trim size, 67/xl0. Ty re age, 
51/ox8; 2 cols., 25/g. Published annuall ‘orms 
close Oct. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
— sworn, 18,567; gross, 19,000. Rates— 

page, $490; 2 pages, $690; 3 pages, $850; 

4 pews, © $1,000. Combination rate—4 pages, 
$800 with American City Magazine. Bleed, 
accepted only with insertion of 4 or more 
pages, 15%. 





Municipal Signal Engineer, 130 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published by Public Safety 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: Irvin Shul- 
pa Controlled. Trim size, 81/,x1134. Type 
7x10; 3 cols., an Published bi-monthly 
E ctee close Jan. ency discounts, 
O72. Circulation, Lao 3.219; gross, 3,450. 
foo. idee Kile 4 Y, 
imes for e 
1 $175.00 $125 5.00 Fs 00 $7005 bo 
gma red, ee” yoy PRT. Os; Pe co 
oe 





BPA 


Municipal South, 218 W. Morehead St., Char- 
lotte 2, N. C. Published by Clark-Smith Pub. 
Co. Est. 1954. Editor: Andrew Hewitt. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,048; 





toss, 8,888. Mayors and 
city managers, 2,541; city engineers and 
public works officials, 2,105; water works 
supts. and chemists, 1,680; police ‘and fire 
ean i; ie a, 7 606. Bate hy P 
imes ‘a e age age 

1 25.00 ais 0 ‘$140.00 ‘$105.00 

6 "e 00 170.00 120.00 85.00 

12 0.06 145. - 100.00 70.00 
4A colors, TO bleed, 10%. 


The Municipality, 30 E. Johnson, Madison 3, 
Wis. Published by League of Wis. Munici- 
palities. Est. 1900. Editor: Ed Johnson. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols. 's 33/g. Published 26th prec. Forms 
close 12th. Agener discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 8,939; gross, 9,263. Controlled, 





5 Rates— LP Vy P Vy P 
imes fot ore 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 0 $ 36 
6 60.00 33 00 
12 100. 00 55.00 30.00 





National Mtnicipal Review, 47 E. 68th St., 
New York 21. Published by Natl. aes 
League. Est. 1912. Editor: Alfred Willoughby 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 434x734; 2 cols., 
Bh Published 5th. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency ogy ye 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 





gross, 3,650. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page Y, Paqe 
n $ 80.00 $ 4750 $ 27.50 
67.50 40.00 
12 55.00 35.00 2. 60 
Nebraska Municipal Review, Continental 


Bldg., Lincoln 8. P Published “ rea a 
Neb. Municipalities. Est. 1913. Editor: 
Wurst. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Axi. 











More and More... 


TOTAL PAGES PAID ADS 


1953... .856 
1954... .926 
ing EE 969 


1956... .987 
1957..... 1,07 


*projected from first 5 months 


More and more advertisers are 
turning to JOURNAL AWWA 
because it provides top coverage 
— both quantity and quality — 
of the water supply field, a mar- 
ket which is not only expanding 
in the present but will remain 


dependable in the future. 


Over 12,000 readers (6 months’ 
average net paid), including the 
consultants and officials who 
make the vast majority of the 
purchasing decisions in the water 
supply industry, rely on the au- 
thoritative technical articles in 
JOURNAL AWWA and enjoy 
the lively news & comment sec- 
tion every month. To reach these 
key men in a vital industry costs 
less than $9.00 per page per 
1,000 circulation. 


For the details on JOURNAL 
AWWA sates, 
services, write us for Bulletin 
NIAA No. 3. 


Jour 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
ASSOCIATION 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


coverage, and 
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The only 
publication 
serving exclusively 
al-Meletolere leon aalale| 


Industrial Wastes 
I iteld 423i 


¢ Air and Water Pollution 
Abatement 


* Wastes Utilization 
® Wastes Disposal 


INDUSTRIAL 
WASTES 


published bi-monthly 


The Scranton PublishingCo. 


185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


also publishers of: 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS 
W.&S.W. REFERENCE 


and 


DATA EDITIGN 





Only Publication 
Serving Exclusively 
The Combined 
WATER SUPPLY 
onaKe| 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Market 


WATER § 
SEWAGE 
WORKS 


ABC ABP 


a Scranton Gillette Publication 
Scranton Publishing Co. 


185 N 
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Type page, 5l/x8. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times | Poge Y/, Page Y, a4 
1 $ 50.00 $28.13 $ 18.75 
6 43.13 15.94 
12 37.50 23 rv 14.81 





New Jersey Municipalities, i ee 9 Trust 
Bldg., Trenton. Published by J. State 
League of Municipalities. Est. 1916. Editor: 
Mrs. M. S. Frost. ge ag $2.25. — 
page, 71/3x92/,;; 3 cols. Published Ist 
week, Oct. thru June. fons close Ist prec. 
agency discounts, 152. Circulation, sworn, 
5,819; gross, 5,969. Rates-- 


1P 2, 1 ly, P 
0.00 Mists «478% '§ 60.00 

lis00 8700 6800 $00 
9 le00 «80.00 SSDS. 





Ohio Cities and Villages, 60 E. Broad S&t., 
Columbus 15. Published by Ohio Municipal 
League. Est. 1953. Editor: J. P. Coleman. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Circu- 
lation, sworn, 7,796; gross, — see 
Times 1 Se 2/, Pr 1/, 

1 $150.00 #11000 0 § bo 00 

6 100.0 55.00 

12 130. 00 90.00 48.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 5%. 





Police, 301 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
Published by C. C. Thomas. Est. 1956. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 71x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published bi- monthly. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 


§ 8585 $6 $.00 % 5000 V6 2 tp 
4A colors, SO. a Ho. 





Public Management, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37. Published by pavornatione —_ Managers 
Assn. Est. 1919. Editor: O Nolting. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, ey, c io. Type page, 
°¢ x8; . cols., 25/. Published 5th. Forms close 
ency iscounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

poco "8550; gross, 6.870. Rates— 
Times 1 Pa I, Page 
1 $100. 00 


6 j 
12 t 78. 00 





Public Works Magazine. 200 S. Broad S&t., 
Ridgewood, N. J. Published by Public Works 
Journal Corp. Est. 1896. Editor: W. A. Harden- 
bergh. Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 19,053; gross, 22,200. City engi- 
neers, city mgrs. and supts. of public works, 
4,538; consulting and sanitary engineers, 
2,514; county engineers and highway supts., 
3,260; water works supts., mgrs. and engi- 
neers, 4,070; contractors, 1,065; engineers and 
supts. of sewage treatment, 799; street - ts. 
and other city officials, 1,520; others, 1,306. 
oo —_ - size Pace in ant issus 
imes fot e a ‘a 

1 $490. bo $380 bo 4225 Bo $200.00 

6 00 163.33 
12 40 30. 00 388, &7 ais, 00 153.33 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 459 





Roads and Streets. 
(See Engineering Construction.) 


Rural Roads, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10. 
Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 195]. Edi- 
tor: V. J. Brown. Trim size, 814xll!4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 5. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 33,198: gross, 35,000. Federal 
and state road depts., 4,491; counties with 
road jurisdiction, 14,292; townships and spe- 
cial districts, 13,868; others, 782. 

Rates—l1 page, $345; 6 pages, $409; 12 
pages, $385. 
4A colors, Rae $175 per spread; bleed, $75; 
spread, $10 





er cides data see page 457. 





Street Engineering, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 
10. Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1955. 
Editor: H. J cKeever. Controlled. Trim size, 
ae 144. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 14,884; gross, 16,133. Directors 
of public works, service & safety, city engi- 
neers, other municipal ite cin & officials, 
5,763; supts. of streets, 3,158; city managers, 
mayors, port and other authorities, 2,519; 
street equipment distributors, mirs. & agents, 
963; controllers, 700; utilities, 688; consulting 
engineers, 572; others, 674. 

Rates—less than 4 pages, $396; 4 pages, 
$372; 6 pages, $348; 12 pages, $299. 4A colors, 
$75; bleed, $60. 

For additional data see page 460. 





Traffic Engineering, Strathcona Hall, Yale 
University, New Haven 11. Published by In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers. Est. 1933. ‘= 
M. Mansfield Todd. Subscription, $3.75. Trim 
size, rg Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 15th. Forms close 15th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,685; 
ross, 2,850. contro ted. 210. Rates— 


imes 1 Page %,Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $210.00 $160. b0 $115.00 $ 85. 85.00 
12 160 00 120 ‘0 &s, 00 és 00 
Color, $45; bleed, 15%. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers, 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Traffic Safety, formerly Public Safety, 425 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published pes 
National Safety Council. Est. 1926. Editor: 
Frank B. Davin. Subscription, $4.50. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\,. 
Published 10th prec. Forms close 20th 2nd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
nen agai Toss, sa a fy P 
imes ‘a age ou 
! $ 77.80 $51 ®7 


65.0 
12 60.00 43 33 
Red, $50. 





Virginia Municipal Review. P.O. Box 100, 
Richmond. Published 63 Review Pub. Co. 
Est. 1923. Editor: Ralph L. Dombrower. Sub- 
scri tien, $2. Trim size, 8\/.xl1134. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2)/, Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency Sieoutite, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 10,890. Controlled, 265. Rates— 


Times $200 88 2 Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 200.60 $160. 0 ‘$120.00 $ 90.00 
6 .00 00 100.00 70.00 
12 00 120. 00 90.00 60.00 
4A ine 100, bleed, $100. 


Western City, 440 Statler Center, Los Angeles 
17. Published by League of ‘Calif. Cities. 
Est. 1924. Editor: Winston R. Updegraff. Trim 
size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,530; =. 9,425. Mayors and 
city managers, 1,476; engineers and dept. 
heads, 1,832; councilmen, 2,699; fire and po- 
lice chiefs, 555; finance officers and purchas- 
ing agts., 1,201; others, 822. — 
Times i £585 %, Page age I/3 P 

1 $295.00 $455. 0 diss 0 $125.60 0 

6 220.00 160.0) 00 

12 530. ‘OO 190.00 135,00 1 00 
4A red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 15%. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








CANADA 


® 


Civic Administration, 48] University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1949. Editor: G. Wells 
Richie. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published th. F Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 12.779: 
ross, 13,569. Rates— 


i 1P 2 P YP Vy P 
ee so7sto #23000 418689 Seto 





235.06 204.00 

12 205.00 184.00 
4A red or blue, $65; others, $75; bleed, 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 





Civic Administration's Municipal Reference 
Manual and Purchasing Guide. Published an- 
nually. First edition, Feb., 1956. Editor: G. W. 
Ritchie. Type page, 7x10; ‘2 and 3 cols. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates, based on circula- 
tion of 12, 700—1 page, $275; 4 or more pages, 
$225; %% page, $150. 4A red or blue, 
others, $75; bleed, 15%. 





Municipal Utilities Magazine, 341 Church St., 
Toronto 2. Published, by The Monetary Times 
Printing Co. of Canada, Ltd. Est. 1893. Edi- 








RR Ea aN ae 


SIO.0.%>° 0. tee ee om 


Cm 


i: fer ig <1 Peng. Trim size, 814x111. 
e page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
is " page, 7 close 30th. Agency discounts, 


Pa. culation, Sept., 1956, 5,027; gross, 5,259. 
Municipal, 3,235; mir’s., 718; others, 1,019. 


Rates— 
ijmes 1Page %3Page 1/2 Page 13 Page 
. $156.00 $116 60 $ 20.00 $6 2.00 
r 108 60 a ‘OO 67.00 ry 00 
4A colors, $40; bleed, $20. 





Municipal World, 348 Talbot St., St. Thomas, 
Ont. BS mag by Municipal World, Ltd. Est. 
1891. Editor: . McKay. Subscription, ~ 
Trim size, ayer Type page, Maxie 2 
and 3 cols. Published 25th. Forms close ISth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,807: gross, 8,160. Municipal 
officials, 6,556; schoo officials, 653; others, 

Rates— 


1 Page %,;Page ‘Page 1! Page 
$140.00 $116.00 $e 4.00 $4 6.00 
12 168. 60 19%. vy ae 0 36. 0 
Red or blue, $50; others, $60. 


Public Works in Canada, 1706 W. Ist Ave- 
nue, Vancouver 9, B.C. Published by Mitchell 
Press Ltd. Est. 1953. Editor: A. Kirby. Trim 
ay 814x1l14. Type page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 
2 1/6. ublished monthly. Forms ‘close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 5,830; gross, 6,075. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page ',Page VY. 

1 ~— «$160.00 $10:00 § 98.60 $ 6it0 
6 rs 00 

12 130.00 108, 00 o 00 BA 60 
4A colors, $45; bleed, 15%. 








CCAB 


Revue Municipale. La, 1933 Papineau St., 
Montreal 24, Que. Published in French by 
La Revue Municipale Reg‘d. Publishing Co. 
Est. 1923. Editor: Roland Bousquet. D> hd 
page, 7!/4xl0; 2 cols., 31/2. Published h 
(except July). Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, = gross, 9,898. Rates— 


1 1 
a $1000 Me age A Ns 40 b0 
118.00 65.00 


ll 60.00 35 30 
Red, $50; bleed te 





Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 Albert 
St., Regina, Sask. Published by Commercial 
Printers, Ltd. . 1930. Subscription, $1.25. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4!/,x75/; 2 cols. 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-5. 
Circulation, sworn, 1,986; gross, 2,501. 
= ip ly P Vy P 
imes age age lage 
1 $ 35.00 $18.00 $ 10.00 





Western Municipal News, 222 McDermot Ave., 
Winnipeg 2, Man. Published by Willson Sta- 
ieee Bo. Ltd. Est. 1906. Editor: Catherine 
I. Forrest. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 
634x91/,; 2 cols. Published 25th. Forms close 
Ist. Kgenc discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
—. 2.92 toss, 3, V, Fa y 
imes ‘a age 

1 62-80 $37 4 02% 

6 34 iy 20.00 
Red, $20; snide chai, $30; bleed, 10%. 





FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


© GD 


Fire Engineering, Coe E. 45th St., New York 
17. Published by R. H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 
1877. Editor: Fred Sh perd uneointion. 
$3.50. Trim size, Bigxlli,, Type page, 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. j Mined 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 17,204; gross, 18,629. Municipal 
fire depts., officials, and firemen, 13,287; in- 
dustrial fire depts., 858; fire eqpt. mfrs., and 
dealers, 989; others, peal. gn 


Times 1 Page 2/2 P Yn Pa Iz Page 
1 $330 bo $220.60 bo Sees bp 70. b0 
12 ot shod 1800 «120.00 


Standard red, $75; bleed, $60 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Le —, 24. 


Municipalities, States & Counties 





oteeve. 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Published by Natl. Fire Protection 
Assn. Est. 1933. Editor: Warren Y. Kimball. 
Subscription, $1.25 in aa of 6 (12.50 mini- 
mum). Trim size, 8\/xlll. Type page. 7x10; 
Published 30th rec. Forms close 

eS discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
bcs 989; gross, 34,305. Paid, 31,009. 


1P 2, 1 1 
$225.00 Aone A : ‘es 6 e586 pei 
5.00 bey 00 


30. 00 210 ‘0 16s. 00 190. 00 
Sihedord red, $70; bleed, $60. 


Rates— 
— 





Fire Station Digest, Joshua Green Bldg., Se- 
attle 1, Wash. Published by North American 
Firemen’s Assn. = 1931. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8l/,x1l. by ix page, 734x10. Pub- 
lished _ bi- monthly. gene discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, “O84: gross, 5,293. 
Rates— 
Times 


sworn, 


1 $168 $6 


Color, $22; bleed: 522. 


1 1 
‘$1686 bo A eS 60, b9 





Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10. Pub- 
lished by Natl. Fire Protection Assn. Est. 
1907. Editor: Robert S. Moulton. eager tion, 
$12.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type pa hx7\/g. 
Published quarterly, Jan. Poims close 
Sth prec. Agency bm a. 2. Circulation, 
sworn, 16,710; zoe 2 7, Rates—1 page, 
$300; 4 pages, $225. 

Red, $45. 





Volunteer Firefighter, P. O. Box 52, Mint Hill 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. Published by Bh 
M. Higgins Co. Est. 1956. Editor: R. H. Hood. 
Subscription, $3.50. _ . 814x11l4, He pe 
age, 7x10; 2 and cols. Published th. 
orms close 5th prec. hee Geen 15-2. 
Rates, based on Ftgulation e. 13,00 


Ti IP 
“— $325.00 ER neve | $16s%0 
6 145.00 


12 20. 0 300. wy 160-00 125.00 
44 colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 





PARKS, PUBLIC GROUNDS 


Park Maintenance, P. O. Box 409, A tee 
Wis. Published by Madisen Pub. co. 

1948. Editor: Erik L. Madisen. Type BB ng 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,460; gross, 14,608. Park 
supts., 2,797; park commissioners, 2,325; may- 
ors and city mgrs., 2,103; city engineers, 
984; golf course supts., 3,394; college and 
inst., 750; others, 07.. Rates— 


Times 1 Ra 2, Page 1 Page 1/;P 
1 $390 20.00 $225.40 $168,00 $113.00 0 
12 [a nO eet 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $35. 








Recreation, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11. Pub- 
lished by National Recreation Assn. Est. 1907. 
Editor: Dorothy Donaldson. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 83/x1l3%. Type page, 9x10; 2 2 and 
3 cols. Published 25th prec. Sept. to June. 
Forms cites a Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 10,263 Us. 11,470. Public recrea- 
tion pon es “1,347; private, 724; personnel 
of both, 3,889; public libraries, schools, col- 
aoe & institutions, 3,418; others, 843. 
ates— 


Times lPage “Pare YPace %P 
1 $200.60 $160, bo he f| 90.00 
00 
10 17200 jane =o Boe 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Swimming Pool Age. 425 4th Ave., New York 
16. Published by Hoffman Publica'ions. Est. 
1926. Editor: S Even Hoffman. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, wexllY. bh > page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21s. Publish ed 4th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
— gross, 5,266. ae 995. ietee— 
imes age 

i w710.0 era5 G0 $2586 

6 185.0 125.00 110.00 
12 175. 60 115.00 100.00 
4A colors, blue or green, $60; others, $90; 
bleed, $25. 

For additional data see page 464. 





Swimming Pool Data and Reference Annual, 
425 4th Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Hoffman Publications. Est. 1932. Editor: R. 
Lortz. os ig goer $5. Trim size, oe. Pag 

page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31,4. Published ay 15th. 





if your product is used by police- 
men, your sales story must reach the 
man who signs the purchase order. That 
man is the Chief of Police. The way to 
tell him your story is through LAW AND 
ORDER, the magazine that is edited for, 
read and remembered by Police Chiefs 
throughout the nation. 

Today’s Chief of Police is an exec- 
utive who buys directly—everything from 
bullets to batteries — and who has the 
deciding voice in the purchase of every- 
thing his men use — from patrol cars to 
communications systems. 

Because the efficiency of his depart- 
ment — even the lives of his men — de- 
pend on the equipment he selects, he is 
more concerned with making the right 
choice. More than any other city official, 
he demands and gets the final say on 
what is bought and used by his 
department. 

LAW AND ORDER reaches 10,000 
men — sells this Police Chief Market. 
Because each issue focuses attention on 
a specialized field of police work and 
makes interesting professional reading 
for 6,500 Police Chiefs, most issues are 
saved and used in police training pro- 
grams. More and more advertisers are 
taking advantage of its ability to focus 
attention on their products. 


If you want the facts — and all 
the facts — contact: 


NB EPA 
LAW aw ORDER 


1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Municipalities, States & Counties 





SWIMMING 

POOLS |: 

mean PROFIT 
tor YOU! 





NOW! Over 89,000 pools in the 
U. S.! 
In 1957! 45,000 new pools! 
A $400,000,000.00 market! 


This figure represents only construction 
costs of club, hotel, community, private 
and other new pocls to be built this year. 
Add ts this many more millions to be spent 
for Filters * Pumps * Chemical Feeders * 
Plumbing Supplies * Playground Equipment 
* Paint * Fencing * Lighting * Spring- 
boards * Deck Equipment * Locker and 
Checkroom Supplies * Sports Equipment ¢ 
Outdoor and Patio Furnishings. 


You can SELL this skyrocketing multi-million 
dollar market! You can reach the key men 
who BUY . . . with the ONE publication 
that's FIRST in the field! 


SWIMMING POOL AGE 


Comprehensive Coverage * Responsive 
Readership * Tangible Results 





SWIMMING Swi = 
POOL POOL DATA & 
ANNUAL REFERENCE 
ANNUAL 


. Since 1927, the prime 
reference source used by 
architects, pool contractors, 
public officials and new pool 
committees for new pool 
planning and construction. 


SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL 
BULLETIN 


. issued monthly to advertisers. Contains valuable 
facts, figures and contacts . . . leads on new pool 
planning and construction. 


NEW 8-PAGE MARKET DATA 
FOLDER — YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING! 


Reap the rewards of this rich and ready market! Dis- 
cover why it pays BIG to get in the swim NOW! 
Write for this special report that tells you WHAT 
to sell—WHOM to sell—WHERE to sell! 


SWIMMING POOL AGE 


425 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
479 So. Holt Ave., Los Angeles 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





464 / Industrial Marketing 





Forms close Apr. 15th. Fy ency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,011: gross, 4,4ll. 
Rates—1 page, $230; 1% page, $150; Vy page 
$90. Inserts—2 pages, page 4 pages, $450; 
8 pages, $750. 

ROB . color, $60; special color, $90; bleed, 





SANITATION AND SEWAGE 





Industrial Mee 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Published 7, oo Publishing 
Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Prof. . Bloodgood. 
Controlled. Trim size, Baxltike Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. Forms close ioe prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9.416; gross, 10,400. Manufac- 
turers, 7,604; consulting engineering firms, 
tad agaas + MS ,046. Fetes es— Yh P Yy P 
imes ‘a © age age 

1” $385.00 0 ais bp foun bp $138. 8.00 
4A colors: aa one "5100.7 y "HOO 
bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 462. 





Sewage and Industrial Wastes, 4435 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Washington 16, D.C. Published by 
Federation of Sewage and Industrial Wastes 
Assns. Est. 1928. Editor: Ralph E. Fuhrman. 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 634xl10. Type 
age, 5x8; 1 col. Published 15th. Forms close 
st prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, sworn, gsm gross, — Rates— 


Times 1 e 1, Page 
1 $1850 $i2i%6 ¢ 85.00 
12 135.00 80.00 £5.00 


44 colors, $75; bleed, $15. 
igang follows NIAA sales presentation out- 
ine. 





The Sewerage Manual and Catalog File, 200 
S. Board St., Ridgewood, N. J. Published by 
Public Works Journal Corp. Est. 1933. Editor: 
C. H. Billings. Controlled. Trim size, 834x11. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published an- 
nually. Forms close July I5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 10,399; gross, 11,150. 
Rates—!/3 page, a WY, page, $194; 1 page, 
$345; 2 pages, $560; 4 pages, $840. 
4K standard colors available; bleed, 157, 


® D 


Wastes Engineering, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. Published by Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. Est. 1930. Editor: M. . Cohn. Sub- 
sorption. $2. Trim size, 8'/gxll14. Type page, 
3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist week. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,290; gross, 5,258. Sewage 





works systems, 1,191; sewage treatment and 
industrial wastes treatment plants, and dept. 
heads, 1,403; consulting and sanitary engi- 
neers, 1,066; mfrs., of others, 484. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag e 2/, P age 1, Page 1/3; Page 

1 =. to ng = 160.00 $1 

6 140.00 

12 ra 00 190. 00 120.00 90.00 
Standard red, $60; bleed, $40. 


WATER WORKS 


Driller, The, 2014 llth Ave., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. Published by Bucyrus Erie Co. Est. 1927. 
Editor: K. E. Albrecht. a eer Trim give. 
6x9. Type page, 45/gx71/;; cols., 214. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close fork’ Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 15,584; gross, 
16,446. Rates— 








Times 1 Page /, Page 1 Page 
: $280.00 "arbg: 00 $110. 00 
205.00 120.00 85.00 

2 170.00 100.00 75.00 


Standard green, $30; bleed, $15. 





Journal American Water Works Association, 

Park Ave., 
American Water Works Assn. Est. 1914. Edi- 
tor: Eric F. Johnson. Subscription, $8. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4!/2x71/,; 2 cols., 2\,. 
Published 12th. Forms close Sth prec. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, sworn, 11,993; 
gross, ae, — 


Times Page I, Page Y, tore 
1 $148.00 $ 91.00 $ 59 
7 110.00 69.00 rr Oy 


13 100.00 61.00 40.00 
7th or 13th insertion in AWWA Directory, 
published as Part 2 of Sept. issue. 
ai oi red, $72; other 4A colors, $85; bleed, 
ay NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 461. 





Journal of Maine Water Utilities Association, 
12 Williams St., Augusta, Me. Published by 
Maine Water Utilities Assn. Est. 1925. Editor: 


S. S. Anthony. Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 5x7!/,. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 


New York 16. Published by. 


Forms close 25th prec. Cash discount, 2%. 
Circulation, sworn, 700. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Wp Pa : Wy Pa 
1 $ 35.00 $ 20 sili 
6 28.00 16: 88 $ 10.00 





Journal of New England Water Works Asso- 
ciation, 73 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. Pub. 
lished by New England Water Works Assn. 
Est. 1882. Editor: George C. Houser. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page: 4\/px7\/2. Published 
uarterly, March. gency discounts, none, 


Times 1 P Yp P Vy P. 
limes a 500 age 
$ 48.00 $30 $ 18. 

4 11:25 





Southwest Water Works Journal, 306 E. Ad- 
ams Ave., Temple, Tex. Published by South- 
west Section, American Water Works Assn. 
Est. 1918. Editor: Robert O. Gresham. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 81/2x1134. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published orms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, sworn, 
3.206; bags a pene Vy P hy B 
imes age age ‘a e 
i 8650 § 69.00 $5 730 $4 60 
12 a 00 55.00 
4A red, $34. 50; others, $46; blecd. 15% 


@® GD 


Water and ng ig Works, 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Scranton Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1877. Editor: L. H. - low. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!4x1l,. 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Scottie 
+ ged close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15 


Circulation, 8,948; gross, 10,196. Water sup- 
ply and sewage works systems, 3,045; water, 
sewage and industrial wastes treatment 
plants, 1,026; dept. and division heads of 
water and sewage systems, 660; engineers, 
2,579; others, 1,773. Rates— 





Times 1Page %,Page Page 13P 
1 $424.00 fee to £266 2 $218 bo | 
6 407.00 
12 387.00 337 60 5a. 00 198. 00 


4A colors; standard red-orange, $100; others, 
$120; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 462. 





Water & Sewage Works Reference & Data 
Edition, 185 N. Wabash, Chicago 1. Published 
by Scranton Publishing Co. Subscription, 50c. 
Type page, 7x10. Published May. Forms close 
April Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
same a Water & Sewa ° Works. Rates— 
1 page, $473; 2 pages, $726; 4 pages, $1,067; 
12 pages, $2,035. Discounts based on space 
in regular issues. 





Water Well Journal, Box 222, Urbana, Ill. 
Est. 1949. Editor: Donald D. Wiseman. Type 
page, 7xl0. Published monthly, 25th prec. 
Controlled. Forms close 25 days prec. - 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 11,58 
goons. 12, 067. Rates Pa y P yp P 
imes age e age 
Miso’ $118 


l ve 00 0 51. 4 
6 184.00 173.00 108.0! 
12 151.00 140.90 86. 00 8 00 


4A colors: red, blue, green, $60; others, $70; 
bleed, 15%. 


@ iD 


Water Works Engineering, 305 E. 45th St, 
New York 17. Published by R. H. Donnelley 
Corp. Est. 1877. Editor: ._M. Cohn. Sub- 
sorption, $3. Trim size, 8!/gxll14. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 

Circulation, 5,747: gross, 6,902. Water sup- 
ply systems ‘and officials, 3,483; water treat- 
ment plants, 373; dept. & division heads of 
water systems, 161; consulting and sanitary 
engineers, 748; others, Sa — 

Times 1 Page 2%, re e 1/3; Page 
1 $310.00 $265. 0 “is Bo $160 
3 30.00 135.00 
50. 00 198,00 18s. 00 110.00 
Red. $60; bleed, $50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








The Water Works Manual and Catalog File, 
200 S. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. Published 
by Public Works Journal Corp. Est. 1936. 
Editor: C. H. Billings. Controlled. Trim size, 
834xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close Mar. 20. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 10,233; gross, 11,000. 1 
page, $370; 2 pages, $580; 4 pages, $900. In- 
serts and color on application. 
4A standard colors available; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 459. 
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Oil, Petroleum 









See also Heating, Air Conditioning, Ventilating, Plumbing, 
Sheet Metal Working; Chemical Process Industries; Gas. 


1957 seen as record year as trend toward 
automation influences all aspects of industry 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s DESPITE YEAR-END TENSIONS in 
the Middle East, the nation’s oil in- 
dustry looks forward with optimism 
to 1957 as a record-high year. Con- 
servatively, its leaders estimate a 
6% increase in total demand for the 
year. 

Increased drilling, with estimates 
ranging all the way from 1,000 to 
4,500 more wells that the 1956 total, 
is foreseen. And an 8% rise in capi- 
tal investment is also expected. 

In the field of technology, much 
interest has been displayed in the 
turbodrill, while both slim-hole 
drilling and air and gas drilling 
techniques are drawing increasing 
attention as possible methods of re- 
ducing costs. Weight reduction of 
equipment, with emphasis upon 
diesel-electric rigs, is also attracting 
much attention. 

But, in all aspects of the vast 
petroleum industry, automation is 
really coming into its own. 

Automation has made its greatest 
strides in processing operations. 
While the fully automatic refinery 
is still a long way off, there’s a 
steady trend toward more automatic 
controls. 

The competitive push for closer 
control of product quality dictates 
such a trend. Closely associated 
with the desire for maximum prod- 
uct-quality control is the competi- 
tive economic incentive for obtain- 
ing better yields. 

Many refiners feel that improve- 
ments in instrumentation will bring 
. closer control of unit operations. 

A big step in the direction of 
better control of product quality is 
the growing trend toward contin- 
uous automatic blending of gasoline. 
Sometimes called stream blending, 
it is a technique for the automatic 
final blending (after the actual 
manufacturing operations) of the 
humerous components that go into 
finished grades of gasoline. 

The potential payout of automa- 
tion would indicate that among the 
most promising applications would 


be those that would help to lower 
maintenance costs or reduce the 
“routine burden” on technical man- 
power. 

Much progress is being made in 
the use of computers in refinery en- 
gineering departments to relieve 
technical people of tedious routine 
calculations. And a lot more auto- 
matic engineering calculations will 
be made in the future, when, as one 
refiner puts it, “we learn more from 
process operations on what we can 
compute. 

One growing use of automatic 
computers is in refinery simulations 
—an application that relieves engi- 
neers of some routine calculations 
and, in effect, provides a certain de- 
gree of process control. 

So-called “automated mainte- 
nance” is a new concept of automa- 
tion. While it is a necessary step 
toward the fully automatic refinery, 
it’s only in the “dream” stage now. 

Maintenance is the largest single 
item in refinery operating budgets. 
It accounts for between 30% and 
50% of refinery operating expenses. 

The big move in refinery automa- 
tion to relieve engineers of routine 
calculations is slowed by the lack 
of reliability and accuracy in pri- 
mary sensing instruments. After 
better primary sensing instruments 
are developed, then the secondary 
instruments—those that gather and 


reduce process data—will have to be 
made more reliable—and less costly. 

The first step toward improving 
instruments is better communica- 
tion between refiners and instru- 
ment manufacturers. Both agree on 
this point. 

The next step is more basic re- 
search on instrumentation. 

Drilling—the “guts” of the pro- 
ducing end of the oil industry—is 
the last frontier, the major obstacle, 
and the big challenge to full auto- 
mation in the oil patch. 

As it stands now, automation can 
step in when the well is completed 
and handle—by automatic controls 
—all the various steps that the oil 
passes through from wellhead to 
pipeline. 

There still are some “bugs” to be 
ironed out, however, in the various 
experimental and operating systems 
now under way. Further improve- 
ment of those automatic systems can 
be expected, in the natural course of 
technical progress. 

Within the next year or two, some 
automatic drilling process—such as 
pipe hoisting and racking—may be 
perfected. 

But it seems generally agreed 
that only a completely new ap- 
proach to the drilling problem (per- 
haps atomic power application) can 
really resolve the automation ques- 
tion in drilling. As long as the pres- 
ent concepts of drilling are followed, 
complete automation seems out of 
reach. 

Once the hole is drilled and the 
well completed, however, automatic 
lease operation can now take over. 


U. S. Petroleum Production 
















































Natural Gas Total Liquid Natural Gas 
Crude Oil Liquids (1) Petroleum (000,000 cu. 
Year (000 bbl.) (000 bbl.) (000 bbl.) ft. gross) 
1956 (2) ase an: 2,619 950 292,100 2,912,050 12,700,000 
1955 (3) sense, 484,521 264,502 2,749,023 11,860,000 
‘ 252,133 2,567,628 10,984,850 
239,084 2,596 166 10,645,798 
223,897 2,513,733 10,272,566 
204,965 2,452,676 9,689 372 
182,119 2,155,693 8,479,650 
157,275 1,999,215 7,546,825 
147,079 2,167 264 7,178 777 
132,863 1,989,850 6,733,230 
117,809 1,851,748 6,190,200 
114,884 1,828,539 5,902,180 
58,867 1,412,081 3,694,100 
41,204 1,037,800 2,498,005 
Ce seacy Sa ¥ ; 55,320 953 331 (4) 
1925. eM dp eee .. 763,743 28,702 792,445 (4) 
(1) Natural gasoline and benzol 
(2) Estimated 


(3) Preliminar 
(4) Not'available 


Sources: Bureau of Mines; American Gas Association 
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Distribution of U. S. Domestic Petroleum Industry 
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Until a few years ago, all crude 
oil run from producers’ tanks was 
measured, sampled, and tested by 
the use of hand tools. Then in 1954, 
the American Petroleum Institute 
approved use of automatic indicat- 
ing gauges and thermometers. Auto- 
matic custody transfer has been the 
most recent—and one of the major 
—developments speeding the push 
toward the completely automatic oil 
field. However, it is still far from 
being a common practice in the oil 
fields. Economic and geologic bar- 
riers are the primary blocks. 

The vast potential of the automa- 
tion market in production has 
touched off a heavy rush of activity 
by a growing number of companies, 
each trying to come up with new, 
improved equipment and methods. 

Much of the equipment on early 
automatic leases was custom made, 
and expensive. While there is much 
room for improvement, equipment 
now is available at reasonable prices 
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to relieve the pumper of many rou- 
tine duties. 

Most automatic tools being intro- 
duced, however, are bridging exist- 
ing gaps in the automation process, 
or are improvement of present 
automatic tools and methods. 

The big push in automation in the 
next year or two will likely come in 
offshore work. 

Operators are likely to come clos- 
est to realizing a completely auto- 
matic oil field in remote offshore lo- 
cations, where labor savings would 
be far greater. The tremendous lo- 
gistical problem facing offshore op- 
erators makes it much easier to 
justify expenditure for automatic 
systems. 

Increasing labor and material 
costs are likely to make automation 
even more attractive to producers 
generally in the years ahead. Hence, 
research can be expected to step up. 

In petroleum transportation, the 
day is believed almost here when 
electronic brains will be grinding 


Average Wells and Footage Drilled Annually Per Rig in the U.S. 


Footage 
drilled 
92,982,113 
101,124 813 
112,816,124 
136,709,153 
138,616,941 
159,761 732 
176,757,221 
188,378,059 
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Average Wells Footage 
rigs drilled drilled 
operating per rig per rig 
4,387 6.1 ; 
4,353 6.9 23,231 
4,74] 7.0 23,796 
4,950 8.0 27,618 
4,290 9.1 32,312 
4,517 9.6 35,369 
4,844 9.5 36,490 
4,857 9.6 38,785 
4,784 10,3 41,478 
4,635 11.2 45,587 
4,867 11.5 49,955 
4,845 12.0 48,549 


Source:, World Oil 
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Source: Oil Forum 


out oil and_ gas 
schedules. 

Several companies are already 
setting up medium-size computers 
to figure out optimum pipeline runs, 
In addition, another company is 
considering use of a computer to 
program its Mid-Continent products 
shipments. Still another is doing 
some research on the smaller com- 
puter used in its accounting office, 
to work out ‘an approach to larger 
machines for field problems. And, 
a couple of major oil companies are 
trying to see if computers are prac- 
tical for tanker scheduling. 

The computer emphasis, however, 
is only part of current technological 
development that’s aimed at closer 
centralized control of oil and gas 
transport systems. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


transportation 


Here are some highlights of 1956 





and 1957 statistics in various sec- 
tions of the oil and petroleum in- 
dustry’s activity: 

= DRILLING AND PRODUCING DATA. 
There are approximately 5,500 drill- 
ing rigs available for U. S. and Ca- 
nadian drilling contract operations. 
Not all of these rigs are operating 
at any one time, but from the total 
available, the breakdown is 3,200 
rotary rigs and 2,300 cable tool rigs. 
On January 28, 1957, a total of 2,549 
rotary drilling rigs were running in 
the U. S. and Canada. Last year the 
industry drilled in the U. S. more 
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Oil industry purchases for foreign 
operations are rising five times as 
fast as they are in the U. S. A. 


Well over half the world’s oil is now produced in foreign 
areas — where almost three-quarters of the proven reserves are 
Jocated. Most of these countries contain vast potential oil lands 
that are virtually unexplored, compared with the intensively- 
tested producing areas of the United States. 


‘As a result, scores of independent operators — large and 
small — are flocking overseas in an unprecedented international 


abroad. 


wildcatting program. Foreign operations no longer are limited 
to a few major oil companies. 


@ $1,226,000,000 yearly now being spent for OILFIELD operations 
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© $1,920,000,000 yearly now being spent for REFINERY construc- 
tion overseas. 


And this rise in the relative importance of foreign oilfield 
and refining operations means greater importance of the export 
market for all types of equipment, supplies and services. Several 
leading oil equipment companies already derive 20 to 25% of 
their net profits after taxes from export sales. 


SPECTACULAR MARKET GROWTH 


_ By 1965 the export market in the petroleum industry abroad 
is forecast as being two-thirds the dollar volume of capital in- 


vestment for United States activities, and almost equal to cur- 


rent purchases for domestic oil operations. 


Meet this sales challenge. Offering you greatest market pene- 
tration and customer acceptance in the export market, each 
issue of the INTERNATIONAL OILMAN now goes to over six thou- 


sand carefully-selected key individuals abroad (seventy-five hun- 


dred next year), plus additional hundreds at U. S. headquarters 
for foreign operations. 
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| THE FORUM ON TECHMICAL AND ECONOMIC THINKING FoR EX 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
OILMAN 
formerly 

THE OIL FORUM 


EXCEPTIONAL global acceptance — 

Completion of ten years of uninterrupt- 
ed monthly publication last year resulted 
in letters from leading oil men in many 
countries commending the journal on its 
uniquely constructive services. 


IMPROVED worldwide reporting — 

Annual foreign travels in the field by 
editorial staff of the INTERNATIONAL OIL- 
MAN is being intensified. On-the-spot cov- 
erage also is being augmented by use of 
the worldwide reporting services of UTPS 
(Universal Trade Press Syndicate) and 
other agencies. 


GREATER export circulation — 

The INTERNATIONAL OILMAN already 
offers you low-cost —by any yardstick! 
—verified circulation that delivers sales 
results. In 1958 it will be an even more 
attrictive sales promotion investment be- 
cause its export circulation will be 7,500! 





a 


CIRCULATION 
AUDITED BY 


VERIFIED circulation/readership — 

Follow proved readership for best re- 
sults at the management level. The In- 
TERNATIONAL OILMAN provides adver- 
tisers with independent audit of both cir- 
culation and reader-interest. A two-fold 
measure of advertising impact — verified 
by those who receive the magazine! Veri- 
fied Audit Circulation’s report says 97.87% 
of our classifications were correct at time 
of verification by readers; 94.2% of the 
readers (up 3.0%) certified they find the 
magazine useful in their business — and 
85.2% (up 5.6%) specified its advertis- 


ing pages are useful. 


OCCUPATIONAL breakdowns — 


Principal job categories to which the 
INTERNATIONAL OILMAN circulates are: 


Corporate Officers, Directors and 


Executive Management 1,392 
Individual Owners, Producers 

and Contractors ............. doe ac eiesetvetcas cific 
Operational and Technical Management 

and Supervisory Staff.........0..000000.... 3,805 
Purchasing Agents, Buyers, 

Equipment and Supply Managers.............. 299 
Technical Specialists: Geologists, 

Engineers, Technicians, efC...........0....c.:c0002,349 
Libraries and Non-Personalized 

Company Subscriptions ..........0:ccccccee 352 
Regulatory and Operational Government- 

Agencies, UME RINGS oaini ss cceiscci sens 47 
Equipment Manufacturers and Others 

(including subscriptions to home 

NONE iedc ihc iasidicaetaressmonistenseok 620 


DIVISIONAL industry coverage — 
The INTERNATIONAL OILMAN gives ex- 

cellent penetration in major markets: 
SMG EEE a ATi Ree te Prato te : 
Drilling and Production (inseparable)........2,764 
Drilling only (not included above).............. 829 
Pipelines and Terminals ................ccccce 558 
Marine Transportation See: Seo eau ca 
Refining and Integrated Operations 4,435 


FREE DIRECT MAIL addressing — 

As an added bonus, when you advertise 
in the INTERNATIONAL OILMAN you are 
entitled to free addressing service (to 
your selection of divisional and geograph- 
ical market) for coordination of your di- 
rect mail sales program. 


ADVERTISING VISIBILITY — 

The INTERNATIONAL OILMAN’s normal 
ratio of editorial pages to advertising, 
higher than elsewhere, means almost all 
advertisements get “preferred’’ positions, 
facing text. Its extremely readable and 
attractive format, plus editorial content 
slanted for peak-management interest, re- 
sults in an exceptionally fine advertising 
medium for your sales messages. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES OF PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
ESTIMATED 1951-1955 PROJECTED 1956-1965 


A— UNITED STATES 
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QUALITY of loyal readers — 


We believe that the INTERNATIONAL 
OILMAN’s circulation comprises a greater 
proportion of executives and operational 
management officials than _ elsewhere 
available, from superintendents to top- 
drawer policy-makers holding the purse- 
strings. Its editorial excellence, and policy 
of constructive service to the petroleum 
industry, commands the loyal attention 
and enthusiastic interest of your best 
sales prospects, from management trainee 
to chairman of the board. 


The OIL FORUM Inc. 

Majestic Building 

Fort Worth 2, Texas 
EDison 6-0165 
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Greater Petroleum 


WORLD OIL FOR SPECIALIZED PRODUCTION COVERAGE . . . 24,017 


Wortp O11 is the largest circulation publication in the industry that s 
to men ey directly in searching for, drilling for, and grape ms oil. 
0 of the key men who buy or specify 98% o 

a billion-dollar a year market for aggressive merchandising. 


FORECAST OF U. S. DRILLING-PRODUCING MARKET 
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Total New Wells 


1956 | for 1957 1957 
New _ _ _ 
Mid-Atlantic 471 2.6 
E. N. C. 9.9 
W. N. C. 9.9 
So. Atlantic 1.2 
E. S. C. 4.1 
w. S. C. 59.6 
Mt. States 8.7 
Pacific 3.9 


in 1956 







ializes editorial emphasis 
ORLD OL subscribers ri 
this industry’s specialized equipment and 


World Oil 


for 1957 1957 | Circulation 
-- = _ 96 
1.4 
735 5.5 
751 9.9 
0.8 
3.0 
65.1 
9.9 
4.3 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY FOR SPECIALIZED PIPE LINE COVERAGE . . . 5,242 


Pipe Line INpustRY is the specialized engi- 
neering-operating work book of the pipe line 
business, carefully planned and edited by indus- 
try-trained men. It offers thorough, authenticated 
monthly coverage of construction, operations, 
maintenance and management in this growing 
industrial market. 


Pipe LINE INpDUsTRY is published to fill the 
publication needs of specialists, whose purchasing 
authority is concerned primarily with their own 
division of the oil industry. 


PETROLEUM REFINER FOR SPECIALIZED 


PETROLEUM REFINER has for 35 years corre- 
lated its editorial approach with the specialized 
buying power pattern of the industry it serves. 
It consistently maintains leadership in readership 

. assuring better editorial climate for your 
sales story. 


Long the leading business publication in its 
field, PETROLEUM REFINER shows a 170% post- 
war circulation growth, with 12% gained the past 
year. Its interested audience of 18,580 subscrib- 
ers includes 98% of the industry’s buying-specify- 
ing power. 


MARKET 


The pipe line industry has an investment of 
over $8 billion in approximately 400,000 miles of 
U. S. lines. It is growing at the rate of 15,000 
miles a year, at an estimated $25,000 cost per mile. 
Approximately $12 million a week is spent on op- 
erations and maintenance alone . . . a blue chip 
market for what you have to sell. 


PireE Line INpDustRY is the blue chip publication 
in which to tell about the products and services you 
sell. 


PROCESS COVERAGE . . . 18,580 


MARKET 


A plush market, with around $8 billion capital 
investment, offers sales opportunities for thousands 
of industrial products and services. 


Refineries will spend $810 million for new 
plants and equipment replacement this year... 
Petrochemical plant expenditures alone will hit a 
high of $700 million . . . Natural gasoline opera- 
tions will invest $65 million . . . International re- 
fining-processing operations will realize a 20% gain 
in capital investment, too. 


Maintenance represents an annual market amount- 
ing to $1.6 billion, with another $1 billion invested 
annually for catalysts, chemicals, additives and 
other operating materials. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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READER INTEREST 


Wor-p OlL’s editorial emphasis is on 
specialized technical problems and devel- 
opments. Rigid editorial evaluation for 
maximum reader interest keeps WorLp 
Om growing as the industry grows, with 
an 11% increase this past year. 

Written and edited by a 16-man staff 
(field-trained), Wortp Oi is arranged 
for easy reading, covering exploration, 
drilling, production, current outlook and 
international sections. 


That’s why Wortp Ol interests oil 
producing men, from the field to the 
. a balanced group 
of users-specifiers up and down the buy- 
ing chain. 


READER INTEREST 


Specializing to the interests of this 
market, Pipe LINE INDUSTRY each month 
covers engineering, construction, opera- 
tions and maintenance . . . with editorial 
emphasis directed by industry opinion, 
and on-the-line assistance from the mar- 
ket’s own authorities. 

This job-help specialized editorial 
treatment assures greater reader interest 
... makes Pipe LINE INDUSTRY a market 
place to tell about the benefits you sell. 


CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN—*November, 1956 






























































Drilling-Prod. % by 
Classification Circ. Class. Total 

A—Co. Subs 1,229 

B—Co. Officials 2,514 

C—Land, Lease, Legal 361 

D—Contractors 1,476 17,978 

E—Engineers 2,998 74.86 

F—Superintendents 2,639 

G—Foremen 1,544 

H—Indep. Prod. 1,786 

I—Geologists 2,670 

J—Purchasing Agents 113 

K—Field & Misc. Workers} 571 

Equip. Mfg., Supply 4,117 17.14 4,117 

Miscellaneous 1,922 8.00 1,922 
GRAND TOTAL 24,017] 100% | _24,017_| 








CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN—* November, 1956 



























































Pipe Line % by 
Classification Circ. Class. Total 
A—Co. Subs 275 
B—Co. Officials 574 
C—Land, Lease, Legal 19 
D—Contractors 323 
E—Engineers 1,016 
F—Superintendents 1,112 
G—Foremen 862 91.42 4,792 
i—Chemists 10 
J—Purchasing Agents 45 | 
K —Field & Misc. Workers} 530 } 
L—Awaiting Class. 26 
Equip. Mfg., & Supply 310 5.91 310 
Financial 1 02 1 
Miscellaneous 139 2.65 139 
GRAND TOTAL 5,242} 100.00 5,242 











CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN—* November, 1956 





























Refining ee % by 
Class. Circ. Class. Total 
READER INTEREST A—Co. Subs. 1,245 
PETROLEUM REFINER’S editorial em- B—Co. Officials 1,310 
phasis is on the specialized technical D—Contractors 610 
problems and developments of the refin- E—Engineers 7,263 
ing-processing industry. A rigid editorial F—Superintendents 1.126 
evaluation process gauges all material to : 
maximum reader interest . . . keeps PE- G—Foremen 1,624 83.87 | 15,584 
TROLEUM REFINER tops in specialized cir- |—Chemists 619 
culation, as the industry grows. The J—Purch. Agents 89 
technical work-book of the industry, PE- K—Field, Plant & Misc. 
TROLEUM REFINER carries more refining- Workers 1.612 
Operating material per issue than any ps : 
other publication. L—Awaiting Class. 86 
Equip. Mfg. & Supply 1,666 8.96 1,666 
Miscellaneous 1,330 7.17 1,330 
GRAND TOTAL 18,580 100% | 18,580 
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WHEN YOU SELL TO ALL 
OIL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS... 
The following Combination Rate Plan 
provides your greatest specialized coverage 


opportunity. Example based on black and 
white every issue frequency. 


WORLD OIL 24,017 — 


















For only $350 per page your specialized 
drilling-producing promotion reaches 24,017 
subscribers, representing key oil field buying 


power men. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY 5,242 











You can add Pipe Line INpbustry to 
your Wortp Ot schedule for only $100. per 
page, to reach 5,242 subscribers, represent- 
ing buying power men in the pipe line 


business. 


PETROLEUM REFINER 18,580 






















Add REFINER to your WorLp O1L and 
Pipe Line INpustry schedule for only $215 
per page, to reach 18,580 circulation, rep- 
resenting specialists in the multi-billion dol- 
lar refining-processing market. 


= 47,800 


With this Combination Rate Plan you 
can blanket the oil industry every month 
with specialized sales appeals to specialized 
buyers, for only $665 per month . . . three 
individualized ads at an average cost of only 
$222 per page per month. This type of sales 
promotion opportunity is available ONLY 
through Gulf Publications’ Combination Rate 
Plan. 

See “Combination Rates” under individ- 
ual publication listings in SRDS for other 
frequency combinations. 


















































47,800 Paid Circulation with GPC 
Greater Petroleum Coverage 


47,839 






















42,236 
35,384 


1953 1955 1957 


Excellent reception of specialized editorial 
approach is shown by steady growth of 35% from 
1953 to 1957 in total circulation of three Gulf 
Publishing Company publications. 
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than 58,000 wells and 228 million 
feet of hole. 
Crude oil production passed the 
2.5 billion barrel mark in 1956. 
Forecasts for 1957 call for the 
drilling of some 60,000 wells, 243 


million feet of hole and average . 


daily producion is estimated in ex- 
cess of 7 million barrels per day. An 
estimated $3 billion will be spent in 
the exploration, drilling and pro- 
duction market in 1957. 

Total value of crude production 
last year topped $7 billion for the 
first time in history. 
= REFINING, GAS PROCESSING, PETRO- 
CHEMICALS. World-wide construction 
activities, including construction 
planned or underway as of January 
1, totalled almost $2 billion. This 
was divided almost evenly between 
the U. S. and all foreign construc- 
tion, each with about 50%. 

Types of construction in the U. S. 
and foreign countries vary. In the 
U. S. most construction is devoted 
to modernization of existing facili- 
ties to achieve better product quali- 
ty. Also petrochemical new facilities 
account for a sizeable portion of 
U. S. construction. In foreign oper- 
ations most construction is devoted 
to new refineries and processing 
plants. 

In the U. S., crude refining ca- 
pacity increased again in 1956, with 
318 refineries reporting daily 
throughput capacity of 8.9 million 
barrels. Capacity in foreign plants 
for the first time surpassed the U. S. 
with 309 plants capable of process- 
ing 9.3 million bbls. per day. Con- 
struction in Australia, the European 
continent, and the Far East has been 
particularly noticeable. 

The number of operating natural 
gasoline plants increased from 531 
to 547, with a corresponding in- 
crease in capacity. This figure in- 
cludes 45 cycling plants. Petrochem- 
icals continue to expand, but at a 
slower rate than in previous years. 
While the increase in 1956 was 
nearly 10% over the preceding year, 
growth in 1955 over 1954 was about 
35%. Petrochemical expansion is 
expected to continue by leaps and 
bounds, with hopes for a 60 billion 
lb. production in 1960 as compared 
to 35 billion Ibs. in 1956. 
= OF AND GAS PIPELINING. The con- 
struction outlook for the pipe line 
industry in 1957 continues to be 

good; in fact, industry leaders pre- 
dict record-breaking activity. Nat- 
ural gas pipe lines will provide 
most of the work this year. In 1956, 
about 18,750 miles were laid, in- 
cluding 13,700 miles of gas lines, 
2,800 miles of crude oil lines and 
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2,250 miles of product lines. 
For this year, the outlook is for a 


total of some 23,000 miles—15,500 


gas; 4,200, crude; 3,300, product. 
Canada is a big factor in this trend, 
increasing to 1,200 miles in 1956 as 
against only 400 in the previous 
year. 

The average for the calendar year 
of 1956 for all oils indicates that do- 
mestic demand alone reached 3.23 
billion bbls. Domestic supply was 
2.9 billion bbls., up 5% over 1955. 

Year-end stocks were 777 million 
bbls., up 8.8 million. 

® MARKETING. Three _ important 
trends stand out in the 1956 picture: 

@ Stations with employers are on 
the rise, as one-man operations de- 
cline. 

@ Multiple grades 
were introduced. 

© Oil companies began to under- 
take marketing research operations 
on a broad scale. 

Marked upgrading of premium 
gasoline, in addition to the intro- 
duction of multiple grades, was also 
noted during the year. In both cases, 
the objective was to meet higher 
demands of higher compression auto 
engines. 

Sensitivity to supply and demand, 
stiffer competition, a multiplicity of 
products and large investment in 
distribution facilities are cited as the 
factors which have led the major 
companies to enlarge the scope of 
their marketing research operations. 

Studies undertaken last year cov- 
ered some 44 specific areas, ranging 
from market potentials by product 
and area through analysis of com- 
petitive activity, employe attitudes, 
service station layout and design to 
product packaging to developing 
new uses for products. 

Much use was made of profes- 
sional marketing research agencies. 
Of 15 companies known to have 
established formal marketing re- 
search departments, 10 reported 
using outside agencies frequently 
and four others said they use them 
occasionally, while the remaining 
organization said it planned to in- 
clude an agency in its future oper- 
ations. 

Marketing expansion is expected 
to proceed at a brisk rate during 
1957, with an estimated capital ex- 
penditure of $452 million, an in- 
crease of 9% (compared to an over- 
all industry increase of 8%) over 
1955 figures. Retail station sales are 
expected to total about $13 billion 
during 1957. 

Relocation of some 28,000 miles of 
interstate highway, as part of the 
Federai highway program, will have 


of gasoline 





a marked effect upon the location 
of existing outlets. 
= TRANSPORTATION. Tank truck 
transportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts has been steadily on the in- 
crease, while the percentage of 
hauling by railroads has declined, 
In 1938, railroads transported 30- 
41% of the 173.9 million tons of pe- 
troleum products carried that year, 
while trucks moved only 10.59%. By 
1954, the figures were sharply re- 
versed; of a total of 504.5 million 
tons carried, trucks moved 32.24% 
and railroads 7.71%. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In the coming 10 years over $18 
billion will be invested in refinery 
expansion projects alone within the 
oil industry, according to one sur- 
vey. 

It is thought that the investment 
which the entire U. S. petroleum 
industry will have to make to meet 
1965 demand will be close to $75 
billion; the total will come to $115 
billion with the addition of petrole- 
um facilities investments in foreign 
countries. 

Various estimates indicate that 
during 1956 the U. S. oil industry 
invested about $5.7 billion in capital 
expenditures, bringing to $44 billion 
the total since the end of World War 
II. Capital expenditures during 1955 
were $5.4 billion. 

Spending plans for 1957 break- 
down approximately as follows: 


Drilling and Producin ..$5,300 million 











Manufacturing .............-- .. 1,450 million 
Transportation . 650 million 
Marketing .............. 700 million 
Miscellaneous 100 million 

Sera Cn. Sennen ee $8,100 million 





Source: Petroleum Engineer 


Accompaning tables give details 
of planned equipment expenditures 
for the petroleum processing field 
for 1957 and 1960. 

Refineries, natural gasoline and 
petrochemical plants buy hundreds 
of different kinds of equipment, in- 
cluding instruments and control ap- 
paratus; piping, valves and fittings; 
reaction equipment; pumps, com- 
pressors and their drives; structural 
steel and cement; tools and erection 
and maintenance equipment; vessels 
(towers, drums, tanks; and many 
kinds of special equipment). Refin- 
eries also buy building materials; 
furnaces, heaters and boilers; elec- 
trical gear and wiring; heat ex- 
changers, condensers, coolers, and 
insulation materials of many kinds. 
= Marketinc. Of the 1.8 million 
people employed in the oil industry, 
1.1 million of them are in market- 
ing. The 15,000 wholesalers and in- 
dependent jobbers buy most of the 
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marketing equipment and direct the 
building, maintenance and operation 
of all facilities. 

They buy storage equipment for 
more than 30,000 bulk plants and 
terminals; own and lease highway, 
waterway, rail and pipeline equip- 
ment to deliver their products and 
make retail sales through the na- 
tion’s service stations. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


A study by one publication lists 
the following buying practices for 
10 types of equipment in the refin- 
ing industry: 

s CHEMICALS. Strictly a technical 
matter, left up to process engineers 
and research with advice from op- 
erating department. Latter usually 
has responsibility of controlling in- 
ventory, re-ordering, etc. Because 
of expensive catalysts, this is big 
business. 

m ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. Electrical 
engineer in engineering department 
will guide this choice, though proc- 
ess engineer will very often pack 
the weight, particularly in case of 
process application, such as pump 
motors. Operators usually consulted. 
Electrician in maintenance depart- 
ment has strong vote. 

s FIRE-FIGHTING MATERIALS. Almost 
completely handled by fire chief. 
Will be supervised either by operat- 
ing department or safety depart- 
ment. Large companies will have 
fire prevention engineer who will be 
key man. 

= HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT. Proc- 
ess specs. usually set by process en- 
gineer in cooperation with operating 
department. Engineering depart- 
ment will handle mechanical specs. 
and join with process engineer in 
making final decision. Corrosion en- 
gineers and metallurgists often set 
the pace, as will inspectors. 

= INSTRUMENTS. Requests can be 
initiated by operating department or 
process engineer. There will be in- 
strument engineer in engineering 
department with heavy influence. 
Instrument foreman in maintenance 
department has strong influence, as 
do his technicians. 

® INSULATING MATERIALS. New prod- 
ucts generally tested before ac- 
cepted. Engineering department 
usually has engineer specializing in 
this to guide selection. Insulator 
foreman in maintenance department 
will carry considerable weight. 

= New process. This is process en- 
gineer’s baby, though he will get 
plenty of advice and counsel from 
operating department. Practically 
the whole engineering department 
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WHEN /xacluring AN OIL WELL... 


TECHNOLOGY 


makes it “a/er 


Petroleum technology... the application of science | 

to the discovery and recovery of the world’s petroleum 
resources... is the greatest single mark of progress 

to be found within the field of petroleum production today. 
And, the petroleum engineer is the greatest single 
influence behind the technological development of drilling, 
well-completion and production techniques. 


The petroleum engineer, with the technical skill to 
select the best methods and equipment for a modern 
drilling and production program, ensures the safety 
of his company’s investment. Consequently, technical 
advertising by manufacturers supplying tools, 
equipment and services to the field of petroleum production 
is one of his most important sources of information. 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is the professional 
voice of the petroleum engineer, and it is best-qualifiec 
to speak for the oilfield technical equipment 
and service advertiser. 


PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY feeaal 


and buy 
~~ 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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Oil, Petroleum 
Petroleum Processing Equipment Expenditures Th 
Predictions for 1957 and 
Refinery Refinery Natural Petro- Maintenance, Repair of na 
300 000.000 $700.000,000 $100.000,000 600,000,000 s1"100:000.000 Total very 
e G ’ ’ p ’ ’ * ” p ota: “4 
Cap. Exp. Cap. Exp. Cop. Exp ; ap. Exp Cap. Exp $2.800, 000,000 and < 
%o ut %o % ‘oO % ( 
Vessels, Drums, Towers .... é 24,000 é 56,000 m 12,000 & 48,000 3 22,00 162,000 8,450 
Heat Exch. & Cool. Eqpt. 10 30,000 10 70,000 10 10,000 12 72,000 1.5 16,500 198,500 locat 
Heaters, Furnaces, etc. ...... 10 30,000 10 70,000 5 5,000 8 48,000 2 ,000 175,000 
i eee 3 9,000 3 21,000 2 2,000 4 24,000 5 5,500 1,500 600 \ 
Pump Drivers ..... 2.2 6.600 2.2 15.400 15 1,500 3 18,000 5 5,500 7,000 
Compressors .........-.-- 1.8 5,400 1.8 12,600 8 8,000 3 18,000 1 11,000 55000 rest 
Compressor Drivers ... 1.5 4,500 1.5 10,500 6 6,000 2 12,000 3 3,300 36,300 nanc 
Trays, Tower Internal 4 12,000 4 28,000 4 4,000 7 42,000 86,000 
Foundations. ............... 1.5 4,500 1.5 10,500 1.5 1/500 1.5 9;000 25,500 
Building & Real Esta 3 9/000 3 21,000 3 3,000 2 12,000 ” 22,000 67,000 Soi 
Elec. Eqpt.(-) Drivers 2 6,000 2 14,000 2 2,000 2 12,000 1 11,000 5,000 le 
Piping ....... i 18 54,000 18 126,000 8 8,000 8 8,000 7 77,000 313,000 trote 
Structure (-) Buildings ... 2 6,000 2 4,000 3 3,000 2 12,000 3 33,000 68,000 Gas 
Machinery(-)Pumps 25 750 25 1,750 1 1,000 5 3,000 5 5,500 12,000 
Tanks ....... 2 6,000 2 14,000 2 2,000 2 12,000 5 5500 39,500 for ! 
Insulation & Fire- ‘proofing .. 3 9,000 3 21,000 3 3,000 3 18,000 4 4 400 5,400 
RONG aaa aac aicg sce 3.25 9,750 3.25 22,750 2 2,000 6.5 39,000 1 11,000 84,500 neer 
Elev. & Cranes & Auto Parts 2 600 2 1,400 5 3,000 6 ,600 11,600 le 
Painting ...... tN 3 900 3 2,100 1 1,000 5 3,000 2 ‘200 9/200 tro 
Misc. ant sleaning 1 3,000 1 7,000 2 2,000 15 9,000 1 11,000 32,000 finer 
gradin paving) ............ 
Si ails 8 90 fm tole 
er aterials ......... ‘ ' . 
Engineering Costs 23 69,000 23 161 000 23 23,000 23 138,006 391,000 Pipe 
geen ice eee teen. Coren $300 000 $700,000 $100,000 $600,000 $1,100,000 $2,800,000 neer. 
Source: Petroleum Processing leum 
will get in the act before the shoot- = VALVEs AND FITTINGS. This is big engineering education. The buyers Avai 
ing is over. Top management will item and usually one of the first to include: Us 
usually make final decision on con- be standardized. Everyone has a ® Independent producers who di- get f 
tractor, but will rely heavily on ad- hand in setting specs. Purchasing rect their own companies in most mater 
vice - subordinate experts. Re- agent may have some leeway here phases of the industry — drilling, Refin 
search people often take big hand. in buying very standard, routine producing, transporting, refining. BC-1. 
e Pumps AND COMPRESSORS. Request items. ; ® Drilling contractors independ- for 
usually initiated by process engi- There are about 270 different ently responsible for financing cat 
neer or operating foreman. Opinions companies engaged in petroleum re- equipping, manning, and drilling ss 
sought from stillman and mainte- fining, most of which operate only “ge ahd " 
a , a most oil wells drilled today. hir 
nance foreman. Machinists often one refinery. The majority of re- © Drilli é d Rai 
consulted. Project engineer, under fineries are smaller units, operating bd ang i erinten spe = The | 
supervision of chief engineer, ram- where the geography of transporta- ala . to the aap a pee BC-2 
rods purchases. Process and project tion costs favor them against the ten ent mas apices si ge ng =a lio 
engineers team up in making final competition of the larger, lower- “Oto aa int Page - . 7 BC-3 
decision. cost, more distant units. In addition, ection of drilling tools arid equip- lio 
= Tanks. Projects may be initiated more than 230 companies make and ment. kel 
by process engineers, operating de- | compound greases and process lu- ¢ Production superintendents who BC-4 
partment or oil movements section bricating oils. know producing techniques and are 4 
within operating department. Price = PRODUCTION BUYING. A majority responsible for purchasing much BC. : 
is important because of competitive of the buyers in the production field equipment. Bi 
nature of products. Engineering de- are engineers—either by formal or ® Chief geologists and chief geo- M 
partment will oversee purchase, de- practical training. About 50% of all physicists who buy geological and The | 
sign, foundation, etc. superintendents have had formal geophysical instruments. BC.6 
bre 
. J ag 
Petroleum Processing Equipment Expenditures try 
Predictions for 1960 bu 
Pewee akon? one eel a ‘ ag ee Repair ok 
ebuilding Gasol: emicals Materials 
$25) 000 $875,000,000 $125, 000. 000 $800,000,000 $1,250,000,000 Total ice 
my rand EP. mi Cap. Es. mi Cap. nb “, Cap. Exp. “ Cap Exp. esas i an 
Vessels, Drums, Towers ...... 8 20 000 8 70,000 12 15,000 8 64,000 2 25,000 194,000 BC-8 
Heat Exch. & Cool. Eqpt. 10 25,000 10 87,500 10 12500 12 96,000 1.5 18,750 239,750 
Heaters, Furnaces, etc. ...... 10 25,000 10 87,500 5 6.250 8, 64,000 2 25,000 07,750 Ti 
IER Seen 3 7,500 3 26,250 2 2'500 4 32,000 5 6,250 74,500 tai 
Pump Drivers | 2.2 5,500 2.2 19,250 1.5 1,875 3 24 000 5 6,250 56,875 a 
Compressors &6 18 4500 1.8 15,750 8 10,000 3 24,000 1 12,500 66,750 P 
Compressor Drivers ...... 15 3,750 15 13,125 6 7,500 2 16,000 3 3,750 44/125 rel 
Trays, Tower Internals .. 4 10,000 4 35,000 4 5,000 7 6,000 106,000 mi 
Foundations o...-cescceens- 1.5 3,750 1.5 13,125 1.5 1,875 1.5 12,000 30,750 . 
Building & Real Estate .. 3 7,500 3 26,250 3 3.750 2 16,000 2 25 000 78,500 P 
Elec Eqpt.(-) Drivers .... 2 5,000 2 17,500 2 2,500 2 16,000 1 12,500 53,500 pe 
iping ..... me 18 45,000 18 157,500 8 10,000 8 64/000 7 7/500 4'000 BC’ 
Structures(-) Buildings 2 5,000 2 17,500 3 3,750 2 16,000 3 37,500 79,750 ; 
Machinery(-)Pumps .... 25 625 25 2.188 1 1,250 5 4'000 5 6,250 14313 th 
ama 2 5,000 2 17,500 2 2'500 2 16,000 5 6.250 47,250 th 
Insulation & Fireproofing .. b 7,500 3 26,250 3 3,750 3 24,000 4 5,000 66,500 bi 
Instruments  .........-...-.ccccecccccnveeeee 3.25 8,125 3.25 28,437 2 2,500 6.5 52,000 ] 12,500 103,562 o 
Elev. & Cranes & Auto Parts 2 500 4 1,750 : 5 4,000 6 7,500 13,750 in 
Paintin 3 750 3 2/625 1 1,250 5 4/000 2 ‘500 11,125 oi 
Misc. aay cleaning grad- 
oats, = pares.) < 1 2,500 ] 8,750 2 2,500 1.5 12,000 } 12,500 38 a Pl 
©micadis ........... 4 
Other Metwiale { 3 62,900 162 500 B ~ 
Engineering Costs ... 23 57,500 23 201,250 23 28,750 23 184,000 471.500 ro 
into 0 
Total $250,090 $875,000 $125,000 $800,000 $1,250,000 $3,300,000 : 
Source: Petroleum Processing BC.. 
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The 32,800 employes of crude oil 
and products pipelines and 51,000 
of natural gas pipelines included 530 
very important people in buying, 
and 2,500 important people. Of these 
8,450 of the total employees were 
located at headquarters offices, 13,- 
600 were station personnel, and the 
rest were engaged in line mainte- 
nance. 


Sources: Drilling; National Pe- 
troleum News; Oil Forum; Oil & 
Gas Journal; Petroleum Engineer 
for Management; Petroleum Engi- 
neer — Drilling & Producing; Pe- 
troleum Processing; Petroleum Re- 
finer; Petroleum Transporter; Pe- 
troleum Week; Pipeline Engineer; 
Pipeline Industry; Refining Engi- 
neer; World Oil; American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


Refinery’ Catalog: 

BC-1. Adequate Cataloging, Direct Channel 
for Sales. 24-page fact booklet gives 
cataloging essentials, including distribu- 
tion, usage and copy tips. Lists equip- 
ment used in refining industry, plus 
hints on how fo sell this huge market. 
Rates, specifications, other data. 


The Petroleum Engineer: 
BC-2. Four Power Coverage of the 6 Bil- 
lion Dollar Oil and Gas Market. 


BC-3. Twin Power Coverage of the 3 Bil- 
lion Dollar Drilling & Producing Mar- 
ket. 


BC-4. Twin Power Coverage of the 11, 
Billion Dollar Oil and Gas Pipe Line 
Market. 


BC-5. Twin Power Coverage of the 1% 
Billion Dollar Refining-Petrochemical 
Market. 


The Oil and Gas Journal: 

BC-6. Market and Men. Large fold-out 
broadside provides detailed information 
on markets within the petroleum indus- 
try; on job functions of key personnel; 
buying points; geographical distribution. 

BC-7. Pipelining is Everbody's Business. 
Discusses pipe line equipment and serv- 
ices. Tells materials pipe line companies 
and contractors buy. 


BC-8. Men Who Buy Process Equipment 
Throughout the Petroleum Industry. De- 
tailed analyses of refineries, buying ca- 
pacities, and buying points within these 
refineries. It discusses supplementary 
markets for process equipment in the 
producing and pipeline divisions of the 
petroleum industry. 


BC-9. Census and Buying Studies Covering 
the Producing and Drilling Divisions of 
the Oil Industry. Detailed analyses of 
buying influences for drilling equipment, 
including the contractors’ influence, the 
oil companies’ influence, etc. Includes 
Purchasing procedures for production 
equipment. 

BC-10. Men Who Say Yes in the Buying 
of Drilling Equipment. 

BC-11. Oil’s Outlook in 1957. 











it takes a 
SPECIALIZED 
publication” to 
effectively serve 
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*  .. like The 
DRILLING 
CONTRACTOR: 


© Official 
AAODC, representing more 
than 650 drilling firms. 


publication of the 


@ Reaches drilling contractors, 


producing executives and 
field supervisors .. . the se- 
lect buying power group of 


the industry. 


e Advertisers directly benefit 


from this vertical publication 
serving a vertical market. 


No waste circulation . . . no horizontal spread . . . guaranteed 
buying power circulation in the specialized drilling market are 
the logical ‘‘reasons why’’ you can advertise with confidence 


in THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR. 


Penetrating, well balanced distribution among AAODC member 
firms, plus additional distribution outside the organization, 
offers across-the-board coverage of the industry’s influential 
buying factors. At nominal cost, this is the most direct, econom- 
ical way of reaching, influencing and selling key buyers who 
BUY BIG in this fast-growing drilling industry. 


Plan now to begin a consistent advertising campaign in THE 
DRILLING CONTRACTOR. It’s sure to pay off in sales dividends. 


The DRILLING CONTRACTOR 


834 Insuromedic Life Building, Dallas, Texas 
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National Petroleum News: 

BC-12. NPN Market Facts. A monthly 
bulletin designed to keep advertisers and 
agencies concerned with selling to or 
through oil marketers abreast of industry 
news and developments of special inter- 
est to them. 

BC-13. NPN Factbook. An annual market- 
ing issue containing statistical and ref- 
erence material, designed for oil market- 
ers in their everyday marketing prob- 
lems. 

Gulf Publishing Company: 

BC-14. Cataloging for Oil Field Sales. 2- 
color, 24-page book describes the merits 
of using the composite method of cat- 
aloguing as a sales aid in reaching the 
oil producing industry. Includes list of 
equipment use, list of firms now using 
the Composite Catalog of Oil Field 
Equipment. 

The Independent Petroleum Monthly: 

BC-15. Survey of Petroleum Publications 
Read Most by Independent Oil Men. 8- 

Page readership and market survey avail- 
to any advertiser or agency. 

World Oil: 

BC-16. Selling the 1958 Oil Producing In- 
dustry. 40-page guide to the oil produc- 
ing industry contains market data on 
exploration, drilling, production, list of 
equipment used, and information about 
the magazine. 

Petroleum Refiner: 

BC-17. The Multi-Billion Dollar Refining, 
Petrochemical, Natural Gasoline Market. 
40-page, two-color booklet with market 
data on domestic and foreign needs and 
forecasts, buying power distribution, list 
of refineries, petrochemical plants, engi- 
neering-design-construction firms, lists of 
equipment used. Information about the 
magazine. 

Petroleum Processing: 

BC-18. The Market for Chemicals in Petro- 
leum Processing. Report includes esti- 
mate on consumption of top 25 chem- 
icals used in petroleum processing indus- 
try, glossary of chemicals used, consump- 
tion figures on other chemicals used in 
petroleum refining. 

BC-19. Petroleum Processing Highlights. A 
monthly market information service for 
all manufacturers interested in selling 
the petroleum and petrochemical process- 
ing industry. Typical letter will feature 
box scores of construction projects, esti- 
mates of equipment expenditures and 6- 
month round-ups of personnel changes. 

BC-20. Petrochemical Map. A three color, 
23x35 inch, wall map showing locations 
of all petrochemical plants in the United 
States and Canada. Map also has a list 
of these plants with easy reference to 
each plant site. All material based on 
Petroleum Processing’s 5th Annual Pet- 
rochemical Plant Directory published 
September, 1956. 

BC-21. 1956 Petrochemical Sales Kit. The 
following brochures are included in this 
handy kit designed to help salesmen sell 
the petroleum and petrochemical proc- 
ess industries: U. S. Refineries, U. S. & 
Canadian Petrochemical Plants, World 
Wide Refinery Engineering and Con- 
struction Contractors, Petrochemical 
Map, 1956 Equipment Capital Expendi- 
tures, U. S. & Canadian Refinery & 
Petrochemical Building Projects. 

Pipe Line Industry: 

BC-22. Pipe Line Market, 1958. 32-page, 
two-color booklet of facts and data on 
the pipe line market; forecast, growth of 
the industry, equipment used, location 
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of companies and contractors, buying 
practices, data on specific equipment 
items. Also information about the maga- 
zine. 

Pipe Line Composite Catalog: 

BC-23. A New Selling Tool To Reach the 
Pipe Line Market. A 24-page announce- 
ment brochure, describing new Pipe Line 
Composite Catalog. Information on sell- 
ing approach to this industry, plus list 
of 12 tips on preparation of industrial 
catalog copy. 

Petroleum Transporter: 

BC-24. Look Into the Tank Truck Industry. 
12-page brochure follows the NIAA out- 
line to discuss the for-hire carrier and 
private carrier, local delivery, and gen- 
eral information on the tank truck in- 
dustry, as well as questions and answers 
about the magazine. 

BC-25. Market & Media File. Data on tank 
truck industry. 

Drilling: 

BC-26. Who Buys in the Oil Gas Well 
Drilling and Well Completion Industry 
and What They Read. Survey conducted 
by Leslie Brooks & Associates. 

BC-27. The Drilling Story. Analysis of the 
market served, circulation, and editorial 
and readership facts about the publica- 
tion. 


BC-28. Survey Reflects Continued Increase 
in Contractor Ownership of Tools. Re. 
print from issue of September, 1956. 

BC-29. About Folks in the Drilling and 
Well Completion Industry. A pictorial 
book about the people who buy in the 
drilling and well completion industry, 


BC-30. Trends in the Drilling Industry. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York 20. 

Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of Amer. 
ica, 1430 S. Boulder St., P.O. Box 1019, 
Tulsa 1, Okla. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retail- 
ers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, 

ich. 

National Oil Marketers Assn., National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

National Stripper Well Assn., City Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

National Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn, 
Oil City National Bank Bldg., Oil City, 
Pa. 

Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Assn., 
Esperson Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





Allen's Hand Book of the Oil and Chemical 
Industries. Commercial Trust Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. Published by H. D. Allen. 
Est. 1922. Controlled. Trim size, 9xl2. Type 
fe 7x10. Published annually, Forms close 
ul 


1. Circulation, sworn, 18 gross, 19,- 
— Rates— : y 
imes age Page 
i $350.00 “$200.00 $125. 00 
<4 300.00 175.00 
Color, $50. 





Bulletin of American Assn. of Petroleum Ge- 
ologists, Box 979, Tulsa 1. Published by 
Amer. Assn. Pet. Geologists. Est. 1917. Editor: 

A. Wengerd. Subscription, $18. Trim size, 
634x9/p. Type page, 5x8. Published 15th. 
Forms close 3rd prec. agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 14,062; gross, 14,191. Paid, 
14,062. Rates—l page, $160; 1, page, $96; 1/4 


age 
$148; bleed, $6. 


64. 
tandard color, 


California Oil World, 2404 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles 57. Published by Petroleum Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 814x111, Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published 1 th and 30th. Forms close 10 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,317; gross, 4,244. Producing, 
2,097; refining and natural gasoline, 252; 
marketing, 49; financial, 534; equipment mfrs., 
260; others, 104. Rate es— 

Times 1 Page lz Page Page }/ 

1 $210.00 ise to $120 b0 $ 20s b0 

6 162.00 

12 150.00 130. 00 38. 00 4 iy 
Red, $30; green, blue, orange or yellow, $35. 
California Petroleum Register, 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by Palmer Pub- 
lications. Est. 1939. Editor: Russell R. Palmer. 
Subscription, $10. Type Ras; —_. Pub- 
lished June. Forms close M ay, * ig dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1956 adie 1,410; 
ross, 1,513. gga page, $100; Ve page, 


page, 
$60: fc B ode 4535, others, $50; bleed, 10%. 











Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
See Chemical Process Industries. 


Chemical Materials Catalog. 
See Chemical Process Tedovtden. 








Composite Catalog of Oil Field Equipment 
and Services, The, P. O. Box 2608, gee 
1, Tex. a by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1929. 


Editor: Ray L Bangg Be Controlled. Trim a 
op xll. Type nage, x10; 2 cols., se Pub- 
lish ed every mos. Forms for 23r (1958) 


— close Mar. 15, 1958. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, sworn, 13,025: gross, 13,545. 
Rates (18 month basis)—l page, $420; 2 
ages, $360; 4 es, $310; pages, $275; 
I $260; pages, $250; 32 pages, 


Color, Brags page, $110; additional pages, $40. 
For additional data see pages 468-9 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


Drill Bit. P. O. Box 1787, Odessa, Texas. 
Published by Drill Bit Publishing Co. Est 
1953. Editor: D. gs, geo Subscription, $3. 
ag Reem Bix chs Le page, 7x10; 2 cols., 

fe; cols., 3 bub shed 13th. Forms close 
36 th gies Agency gee 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page b, Bi e Page 1/; Page 
1 $140.00 $100, 00 ¢ 80.00 $5 Sn 
6 130.00 74.00 
12 125.00 89, i 71.00 29 19.00 
vt red, $40; others or matched, $85; bleed, 








Drilling, 2115 N. St. Paul St., Dallas 1. Pub- 
lished by es ys Publishers, Inc. Est. 
1939. Editor: Ted W. ayborn. Trim size, 
81/4x1114. Type page, dxl0 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 10th with Exposition issue Dec. 1. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 12,730; gross, 13,586. Oil well 
drilling contractors, 876; drilling depts., 
1,202; supts. and toolpushers, 4,656; person- 
nel on well testing and completion work, 
1,429; mfrs. execs. and engineers, 906; tech- 
nical service, 479; supply store mgrs., 1,172; 


a eG phat esp th P th P 
limes a age age 
A hE UL 
7 300.00 "950,00 Tas.) 140. aD 
13 32000 230.00 185.00 130,00 


4A colors, $80; matched, $100; bleed, $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 475 





Drilling Contractor, Insuromedic Life Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. Published by American Assn. 
of Oilwell Drilling Contractors. Est. . 
Editor: Ed De Weese. Subscription, at ~_ 
size, 814x1ll!4. Type page, — and 

cols. Published bi-monthly Feb 18 oe 
close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 6,632; gross, 6,870. Paid, 6,069. 


— LPage %h Page Page 14 Pare 
1000 $150.00 $11 $ 85 


ies a 
6 *T00. vt 125.00 a8 00 OD 
4A red, oran yellow, $50; bleed, $00. 
For ad. Welonat data see page 473 
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Hoosier Inde: ongent. Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. blished by Indiana Inde- 
ndent eine Assn., Inc. Controlled. 
t. 1934. Editor: L. C. Fa ley, Sr. Ty 
ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. blished ra we 
‘orms close Ist. gd F Sree 15-2. Cir. 
culation, sworn, Boe, 1,450. Rates—1 
page, $80; 12 pages, ; Ye page, $45; 12 

times, $486; 14 page, 


Geophysics, Box 1536, Tulsa 1, Okla. Pub- 
fished by Society of Ex loration Geophysi- 
cists. Est. 1936. Editor: Norman Ricker. Sub- 
scription, $9. Trim size, Bax Ma. bh i ge, 
5x8. Published quarter] Jan. orms 

prec. Sgecer iscounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, wom, 19; gross, 6,113. — 


Times \, \, 
A s116 $6 4 7086 $650 a0 
4A ecloa, $117; bleed, 5.80. 


Independent Petroleum Monthly, P. O. Box 
1010, Tulsa 1. Published by Ind. ~ tay: 
of America. Esi. 1930. Editor: Frank B. 

lor iy $5. Trim size, 8 Hadith 
Type e, 7x10; 2 cols., 3% and 
2 Pe piblished 15th. Forms close 24th. A ency 
discounts, Pe Circulation, sworn, 15,149; 





close 10th 





TOSS, 16, Tee gag : aaa 
1 ® 249.00 $1606 fies 138.00 rf 195 3% 
12 0.00 iss00k00BO 


4A colors, $80, bleed, $30. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Oilman, formerly The Oil 
Forum, Majestic Bldg., Fort Worth 2, 
Tex. Published by The Oil Forum, ine. Est. 
1946. Editor: Charles A. Neal. Sub., T 
page, 7x10; and 3 cols. Published 33th 
= with 13th issue in sage 
prec. Agency discounts, 
"Circulation, 9,8: gross 10, ‘8 Said 1,941, 
Canada, 1,072; icobien. 3,861. 
Rates, oil, as and ipeline companies—1 
ge, $350; pages, 3 pages, $280. 
Equipment, engineering all service com- 
a pose 7 pages, $290; 13 


es 

ey es, ae $75; bleed, $25. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 467 


International Petroleum Register, 604 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Published by Mona Pal- 
mer. Est. 1917. Editor: Ruth Salleay. Single 
copy, 2% Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 —.- Published May. Forms. close 
Jan. 31. ges discounts, 1 -2. Circulation, 
aa age page, $250; 2 ges, 
$450; ro es, $800; 8 pages, $1, abo: 


poges ; *s'6 
andard a 30%; bleed, 10%. 


Journal of Petroleum Technolo ogy, Fidelity 
Union Bldg., Dallas 1. Published by Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining, Metallurgical & Pe- 
troleum Engineers, Inc. Est. Editor: 
- Taylor. Subscription, $3. Trim gins. 
Bll Ya. Pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Pub- 
Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, iS. 7 Circulation, sworn, 11,020; gross, 
11,450. Rates— 


Times 1Page 2 e If, Pa H 
H "245 00 0 ce 4 is 5.00 45 rg bo 
12 220. 60 1S 3 196. 30 33. s 
4A colors, $65; bleed, $20. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 471. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 








International 


_— close 














a) 


National Petroleum News. 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Editor: Frank Breese. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8l4xll!4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols. 2 Published 2 th rec. 
with a 13th “Factbook” issue in mid-May. 
Forms close Ist prec. Factbook closes Apr. 


15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 17,412; ross, 18,708. Pro- 
ducers, 110; refiners, 393; marketers, 14,469; 
equipment ‘mfr’s. , supply dealers & service 


companies, 1,241; others, 1,400 


— L P y 

imes a 2, Page 1/2 Page 1} 

1 $15.0 #370.00 toss bp fons 6 
6 195.00 
12 boo 330;00 «60.00 00 


4A colors, $00, bleed, $40. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 


Newsweek. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 


NLGI Spokesman, 4638 J. C. Nichols Pkwy., 
Kansas City 12, Mo. Published by Natl. 











Labo Grease Institute. Est. 1937. Edi- 
tor: 7. . Miller. Subscription, B ype Trim 
size, 81/4x1074. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/3. 
Published 


Ist. Forms close 10th. ney dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 2.600; 
.800. Rates— 





Times 1Page %,Page /}/, e IP 
1 $162 0 $138. bo $08 00 $730 00 
6 120.00 
12 106.00 "90. 00 He 00 18. 0 
Red, $45; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 
Offshore, 902 S. 3rd St., Conroe, Texas. Pub- 
lished by Industrial Trade Pubs. Est. 1955. 


Editor: . B. Wilson. Trim size, 814x111. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published 
monthly. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,880. Oil companies, offshore 
operators, 1,917; drilling contractors and per- 
sonnel, 2,912; marine contractors, equipment 
=e. service companies, 2,074; others, 141. 
ates— 


Times 1Page 2%, Pa Vy Page 1/3 Page 
i $250.00 $167 7-30 4135.00 $ 85.00 
12 160. 00 iis. oO 90. 0 6250 

4A colors: red, $50; others, $65; bleed, 15%. 


BPA 


Offshore Drilling, 624 eqvies St., New Or- 
leans 9. Published by H. L. Peace Pubs. Est. 
ist, Editor: Doug Stapleton. Subscription, 
Trim size, Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
th. Published ogg x § Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, 5.197; gross, 5,425. Oil pro- 
ducers, drilling contractors, drilling and pro- 
duction supts., engineering companies and 
their personnel, 4,830; towing companies. 
a and repair yards and marine 





ra . 9; me 206. , th P 
Ti age ge C lage 
my ($266.00 “eis 8 4558 00 $1 10.00 
7 225.00 00 
13 185.00 180. 60 108, 00 30. 60 


Red, $50; others, $65; bleed, 15%. 
7th or 13th insertion is in Yearbook and Di- 
rectory edition in Oct. 


Oil, Balter Bldg., New Orleans, La. Pub- 
lished by Oil Trade Journal Pub. Corp. Est. 
1941. Editor: Will Branan. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7!4xl0; 3 cols., 2%. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,875: gross, 4,425. 





i 1,810. — th P VM P 

i lage aqe 4, Page 

— $250.00 $15 35.00 $ 65.00 
6 225.00 5.00 60.00 
12 200.00 108. 00 55.00 


Color, 25%. 





Oil and Gas Equipment; 211 S. Cheyenne 
Ave., Tulsa 1. Published by Petroleum Pub. 
Co. Est. 1954. Editor: Earl Seaton. Controlled. 
Adv. unit, 3144x434. Published gag rec. 
Forms close Ist. ency discounts, 

Circulation, 35,971; ross, 36,733. Talon: 
ing, 14,105; ee, 011; refining, 11,235; 
equipment mfg., 1,157; ‘others, 3,209. ‘ 
Rates—1 unit, $150; € units, $140; 12 units, 
$120; 24 units, $115; 48 units, $110. 


© D 


Oil and Gas Journal, 211 S. Convene St., 
Tulsa 1. Published by Petroleum Pub. Co. 
Est. 1902. Editor: Kenneth B. 
scription, $4. Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published onday. orms 
close 21 days prec. Agency igo 15-2. 

Circulation, 34,969; gross, 36,111. Producing, 
refining, natural gasoline, pipeline, 30,237; 

ipment mfrs. and supply dealers, 3,750; 
cians, 2,343. Rates— 








Barnes. Sub- 


Times 1 Page %,Page 1, Page '}/; Page 
$520.00 $346.67 = - $173.33 

13 460.00 320. 166.67 
26 440.00 306.67 530. 60 160.00 
52 410.00 293.33 220.00 153.33 


4K colors, $85; bleed, $30. 


Uses NIAA+sales presentation outline. 


Oil and Gas News, 214 N. Franklin St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum ‘Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1931. Editor: Donald 

Carr. on tion, $7.50. Trim size, 8% 4x113/,. 





Type pa x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
Friday. Coes close 1 week prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1,352. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Yn Page I Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
13 75.00 41.00 22.50 
26 62.50 35.00 18.75 
27.50 15.00 


52 50.00 
Red, $20; bleed, $12.50. 


gross, 





ayvu"y aat* OK LIN 


Oil, 
IF YOU SELL to the 


drilling, well comple- 


Petroleum 








tion and well servicing 


industry...... 


THIS MAY BE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 
MARKET STUDY EVER MADE 


Over |,700* verified 
buyers in this billion- 
dollar industry tell 
WHAT they buy — fully 
supported by signed 
statements of purchasing 
power, job title, loca- 
tion and activity in 


the industry. 


FOR COMPLETE RESULTS of 
this study and other 


market and media infor- 


mation, write 





RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
2115 North St. Paul 
Dallas |, Texas 


*Initial results of a continuing 


survey 


1958 MD & pn /475 
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Oil, Petroleum 








INDUSTRY 


can your advertising 
message be spread 


before the 


PETROLEUM 


management group 
of the 
international 
Petroleum Industry 


in such a 


INTERNATIONAL 


beautiful setting. 


Its large page size 


with ample margins 


OF 


provides great 
visibility. 

Since it was 
founded in 1930, 


WORLD PETROLEUM 


PUBLICATION 


continues to offer 
advertisers 


a direct approach 


MANAGEMENT 


to those who control 


and direct the vast 


; 
> 
g 
° 
: 
0: 
a 
Cc 
5 


THE 


expenditures in this 
fast growing 


market. 


A copy of recent issue, as well 

“TRENDS,” which points 
up the increasing value of the 
International Petroleum mar- 
ket, will be gladly sent on re- 
quest. Also our latest N. I. A. 
A. Sales Presentation. 


WORLD PETROLEUM 


604 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 


@QP><y 
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Oil Daily. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Published by Oil er. Inc. Est. 195]. — 
tor: Keith J. Fanshier. Subscription, $25. Type 
page, 101x145; 5 cols., 2’. Published Mon- 
day thru Friday. Forms close 3 days prec. 














: ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
1970; gross, 8,094. Rates—Open, per line, 

fie 3,0 7 lines, 70c; 14,000 lines, 60c; 52,000 

lines, 

Color, $90. 

Oil Forum, The. 

See International Oilman. 

Oil Marketer, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. 
J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. Est. 1912. 
Editor: Oliver Klinger, Jr. Subscri tion, $2. 
Type page, 10x15; t coe, 2/4. ublished 
every other Monday. Forms close 7 days 
prec. Agency eg) a Circulation, 
sworn, .906; gross, a t 

Times 1 Poze 

i $400.00 a 

13 350.00 

26 300.00 120.00 
4A red, $60; other 4A a. O00; bleed, 10%. 
Oil News and Uranium Digest, 312 3rd St., 
S.W. Albuquerque, N. M. Published by E. Re 
Lewis. Est. 1925. Editor: E. J. Lewis. Su 
tion, $7. Type page, 9}#xl6; 4 cols., 21/;’. 
Published every other Saturday. Forms close 
10 days prec. gency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
800, lines, $2.80, 4,000 lines, $2.10, 8,000 onal 
Petroleum Engineer, The, Davis Building, 
Dallas 1, Tex. Published by Petroleum En- 

ineer Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Frank H. Love, 

ditor-in-Chief. Subscri a, $6, management 
gation: $2 specialized editions. Trim size, 

x11) Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2y%. Pub- 
is ee fst. orms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
ven 15-2. 

Circulation by editions: Management, 3,856; 
Drilling and_ Producing, 13,926; The Refinin 
Engineer, 4,745; The Pipeline Engineer, 4,146. 

otal net ‘paid circulation, 26,673; gross, 28.- 
194. Producing, 12,588; producing and refin- 
103; producing and pipe line, 76; producing, 
pipe line, gy | and natural gasoline, 
1,111; pipe line, 4,282; pipe line and natural 


gasoline, 54; refining, 4,021; natural gasoline, 
896; others, 5,354. 

Rates, sneral “re (all 4 anergy 
Times 2%, Page Yj, e i. Page 
1 #520 6 Sse? "bos to “$173.44 
4 333.34 250.00 173.34 

13 460. 0 320.00 240.00 166.67 
13th insertion in Annual pease Reference 
Number, published Jul 
4K colors, $85; bleed, So9. 

Rates for Refining Engineer and The Pipe- 
line Engineer. (Ads also appear in Manage- 
ment E ay at no ae cost.) 

Times a6 2, Page Page 1/; Page 
1 $340 ; $226. 67 $170.00 $113.34 
7 213.34 160.00 113.34 

13 380. 60 200.00 150.00 106.67 
4K colors, $85; bleed, $30. 

Rates for Drilling-Producing edition. (Ads 
also appear in Management Edition at no 
— Cont) 2h P YP Vy Pa 

imes lage age e 

i «$410.00» #27394 $205.00 $136 6.7 
f 260.00 195.00 
246.67 185.00 130. 60 
4K colors, $85; bleed, $30. 


G&» 


Petroleum Seats. 3217 Montrose Blvd., 
Houston 6, Texas. Published by Petroleum 
Equipment Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1938. Trim size, 
Binxlil,. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%, and 
3 cols., aij Published bi-monthly, Feb. 1. 
+ ag close 4 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, June, 1956, 11,871: gross, 12,800. 
Producing, drillin , and pipe lines, 7,165; re- 
fining and natural gasoline, 4,106; equipment 
mfrs. and supply epics, 03. Rates— 


Ti Page § ip P 
1s $575. bo ‘oss bo Vata 47565 bo 


6 368 ‘0 500. 60 160. 00 120. 60 
44K colors, $75; bleed, $35. 


G&> 


Petroleum Marketer, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. Published by Shaw Pub. Co. Est. 
1933. Editor: O. R. Waller. Trim size, 534x8. 
Type page, 434x634; 2 cols., 21,. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 17,827: gross, 18,273. Oil com- 
pany executives, 4,378; oil jobber executives, 
12,029; oil refiner, compounder executives, 
contract hauler executives, 795; others, 799. 
Rates—l page, $300; 6 pages, $250; 12 
pages, $225; 24 pages, $200. 
4A red, $25. 








@ ABP 


Petroleum Ressonting, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Est. 1937. Editor: William F. Bland. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 26. Published 28th prec. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 16,750; gross, 18,037. Refining, 
14,131; natural gasoline. ale others, 1,730, 
Rates—1 pa pages. $370; § 
ages, $345; 1 a $390, ¥ Pome. $310; 
B4 pages or ane “2295. Froctiona pages pro- 


ra 
in iil, $65; other 4A colors, $85; bleed, $35, 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


© D 


Petroleum Refiner, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, 
Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1922 
Editor: George W. Gibbs. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 8! xl. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols,, 
2M4. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,102; gross, 19,721. Refining 
and natural gasoline, 15,584; mfrs. and sup- 
ly, 1, a a Rate th Pa 
imes ‘a age , Page 3 

1 $410.00 #273. 43 $205.00 $136 67 

6 560. 67 192.50 136.67 
12 335. 00 240. 00 180.00 128. 33 
Combination rates with World Oil or Pipe 
Line Industry 
4A colors, $70: bleed, $30. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 468-9. 


© D 


Petroleum Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1955. Editor: ced Menzing. Sule 
$3. Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type page: 
and 3 cols. parttned every Friday. Foual 
close 3 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, oa We — 29,790. Producing, 
12,766; pipe line, refining, 3,245; mar- 
keting, 3,858; ee: ‘gasoline, 228; equip- 
ment mfrs., su ply dealers & service com- 
anies, 3,568; caencial, 1,136; others, 1,973. 
ates— 


Times ; Page %P I, P 
1 60 $377 00 00 ‘$247.00 
295.00 223.00 
277.00 209.00 
5 250.00 194.00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, $50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 











Pipe Line Composite Catalog, P. O. Box = 
Houston 1, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. 
Est. 1957. Controlled. Trim size, 81/,x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published July, 1957. Forms close 
April, 1958, for 2nd edition. Agency discount, 
12-0." Rates—1 page, $275; 4 a. $250; 
ges, $200; 16 pages, $175; 32 pages, tis. 
Print- Your-Own—4 BSoes $750; 8 Pas” 1,- 
300; 16 pages, $2,050; 32 pages, $2,4 
4A ‘colors, $70: bleed, $10. 





ya ogg World & Oil, 412 W. 6th St., Los 
eles 14. Published by Palmer Pubs. Est. 
alt. Editor: Russell R. Palmer. Subscription, 
$3. Newspaper editions in 10x15 format. (4 
cols., 275) published eg a except los 
Thursday of month when 7x10 makeu 
cols.) is used for ey nye edition. x 
close Thursday prec. for newspaper edition 
and magazine edition. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 2.576: gross, 3,160. Producing, 
1,256; eae & natural gasoline, 226; mar- 
keting, Racnciat. 307; equipment mfrs., 
supply ie & service companies, 392; 
others, 361. Rates— 

Newspaper rg 


ih 2 
0 00 tos 


ee goer Eaton ys Page 

Ti ‘a 

se Ws $200.00 $165 0 $2586 bo $ 95.00 
14 160. 88.00 

Red, $45; bl “* & 10%. 

ag loo is in Annual Review & Sta- 

tistical number published Oct. 24. Forms 

close Oct. 1. 


© ® 


Pipe Line Industry, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 
1. Published by Gulf Publishing Co. Est. 1954. 
Editor: Melvin A. Judah. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close, 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 














tk 
st. 
n, 


ns 


g, 


Sesesso “797 


eo @onret 


7°. eS 


UMI 


Circulation, 5,148; gross, 6,250. Pipeline, 
4,792; equipment mfrs., supply dealers and 
service a sx agai a 140. Rates— 


s 1Page %Page Page 1/3 Pa 
vas $288. tp $196, 86 fur. 30 $ 98 8.43 
6 
12 320. 60 163. 93 ioe. 3 20. ao 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $25. 
Adtl. discounts for use with Petroleum Re- 
finer or World Oil. 


Uses by: sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 468-9. 


Pipe Line News, 3314 Mercer St., Houston 6. 
Published by Oildom Publishing Co. Est. 
1928. Editor: Oliver C. awe: 2g size, 81/4 
xlll4. Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,534; gross, 6,858. Oil, natural 
as and pipe line officials, 2,917; engineers, 
909, pipe line contractors, ‘321; division fore- 
men and field men, 659; eqpt. mfrs., 835; 
others, 261. Rates— 





Times 1Page 4% e Page 

mrs $960.00 isd bo Sac) b0 $102 $5 b0 
“7 220.00 

"13 30-00 © «as00«110.00.——«80.00 


4A red, $60; other 4A colors, $80; bleed, $30. 
*7th and 13th insertions in ‘annual directory 


issue in June. 


Pipeline Construction, Formerly The Jingin- 
er, 3314 Mercer St., Houston 6, Pub- 
lished by Oildom Pub. Co. Est. 191s Editor: 
William Quarles. Subscription,’ $10.00. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page ; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,633; gross, 5,313. Pipe line, 
3,699; equipment mfrs. & supply dealers, 671; 
others, mf peas a, P hy P y 
Times ‘a e age e 

to ais8 4 $102 $0 
80. b 


em aD -. 4 
13 00. 60 185. iy 110. iy 

7th or 13th insertion in annual directory issue 

of contractors published in Nov. 

4A red, $60; others, $80; bleed, $30. 

Additional discount for use with Pipe Line 

News. 


Producers Monthly, Bradford, Pa. Published 
by Pa. Oil Producers Assn. Est. 1936. Editor: 
G. G. Bauer. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 2 — 3 cols. Published 2 at. Forms 
close Ist. 1 tgaat “-_1% 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 3.1 gross, 3,709. ‘ates— 











Times Lbots 2/2 Pi Page 1/3 Page 
1 6272 ‘fios4e $81. 36 $ 54 54.20 
6 186. 00 88.67 70. 
12 100.00 74.67 60. 20 a es 

4A colors, $33; bleed, $10. 

Refinery Catalog (Composite Catalog File of 


Oil Refinery, , os Gasoline, Petrochemical 
Equipment), O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Tex. 
Published by Foust Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Editor: 
Ray Loudley. Distribution in Oil Refining, 
Natural Gasoline, Petrochemical Industries. 
Trim size, 8!4xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Dec. Forms for 25th (1958) edie close Aug. 
15, 1957. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 1956 edition, sworn, controlled, 
8,115; gross, 8,525. Foreign, 2, 072. 
Rates per page— 
1 edition 2 editions 
1 page $320. - = .00 
2 pages 280.0 260.00 
4 pages 260. 00 225.00 
8 pages 225.00 200.00 
16 pages 200.00 170.00 
2 pages 170.00 155.00 
Insert rates on request. 
Color, $70. 


Print your own—4 pages, $840; 8 pages, 
For additional data see pages 468-9. 


Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter, 601 Ogden St., 
Denver 1. Published by Petroleum Publishers, 
Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: Henry W. Hough. Sub- 
ay ee $4. Trim size, 814x114. Type page. 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 27th prec. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 6,8 Paid, — 


Times 1 Page e \2Page 1, P 
i $725.00 “he 4 us: 4 370 E. bo 
12 180, ‘OO 140. ‘0 18. 60 6. 00 


4A colors, $40; others, $60; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 477. 


Rocky Mountain Oil Directory. P. O. Box 
1528, Denver 1. Est. 1948. Subscription, $2.50. 
Type page, 45/x7l/,. Published Aug. 15. 
Forms close June 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 3,860; gross, 3,981. Paid, 
1,995. Rates—l pvage, $95 (including red); 
4 page, $85; 1/, page, $70; 1/3 page, $55; V4 
page, $40. Bleed, $15. 








Southeastern Oil Review, P. O. Box 145, Jack- 
son, Miss. Published by Oil Review Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Editor: F. N. Henderson. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. xyes page, 10!/x16; 5 cols. 2'’. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Open, per line, 9c; 
1,000 lines, 8!/2c; 5,000 lines, 7!/2c. 


Texas Oil Jobber, 5927 Burnet Rd., Austin 5, 

Texas. Published by Texas Oil Jobbers’ 

Assn., Inc. Est. 1951. Editor: gg 3 W. Hef- 

mayer. Controlled. Type page, 7x si 2 2 and 

3 cols. Published 17th. Forms close th. Agen- 

cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 
1,595; gross, 1,698. Rates— 





Times $ 28 e l/, os : Vy, P 
i 90.60 454 $ 36.00 
31.40 
ay 00 ry 0 28.80 


12 
4A colors, 50%. 





Thomas’ Register. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


Williston Basin Oil Review, 200 Main St., Bis- 
marck, N.D. Published by Conrad Pub. Co 
Est. 1952. Editor: Currie Conrad. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. _ tes— 


Ti 1P. 2/5 P. Vp P Vy Pi 
imes } fot : A =0 00 y} e500 8 = 60 





6 110.0 

12 95.00 a 60 20. 00 35, 00 
Color, $50. 
Williston Basin Petroleum Directory, forms 
close May 1. 





a) 


World Oil. P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Tex. 
kanes by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Editor: 

Warren L. Baker. vag $2. Trim size, 
aa xlly, Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
listve a Ist orms close Ist prec. except Re- 
view- ieehins number (annual) Feb. 15. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 23,426: gross, 24,871. ene § 
17,978; manufacturers and_ supply, 4,117; 
others, ey Rat ee P hy P hy P 

imes fot age e 

i §oa3 43 ‘$2120 ‘$141.66 


$425. 0 
7 375.00 266.66 200.00 141.66 
14 350.00 250.00 187.50 133.33 


4A colors, $80; bleed, $30. 

Additional discount for use with Petroleum 
Refiner, or Pipe Line Industry. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Oil, Petroleum 





page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/3. Published Friday. 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, Sept., 1956, 4,565. Exploration, 
producing, refining, 1,582; service and sup- 
ply, 804; _——, st others, 879. Rates— 


Times ‘Bm P Y, e | foqe 

r 1 S160 o.90 $13 8.00 fips 6 $74 
26 145,00 ea 60 87.00 62.00 
135.00 103.00 80.00 56.00 


S27 
4A colors: red, $45; others, $55; bleed, 15%. 


® ® 


Oil in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Published by Stovel-Advo- 
cate Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1948. Editor: Leslie 
Rowland. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 84x 
11144. Type page, 74x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished onday. Forms close Monday hho 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3.682 gross, 5,218. Producing, 





ae financial, 6 a P paneer’, eons Ree ae 
imes age e ar age 
1 $225.00 $173 00 $135 0 $ 93.00 
13 180.00 
26 170.00 130.00 100. 00 73, 00 
§2 150.00 115.00 90.00 60.00 


4A red, $8 other 4A colors, $65; bleed, $25. 








Oil in Canada’s C ite Ref Est. 
1957. Editor: L. O. Rowland. Single Cony. 
Type pa % 


$5. Trim size, ny xlll/. 

Published July Forms close May Agen- 
cy discounts, 1b 2. Rates, based on aie 
tion of 4,000—1 3 $200, 4 pages, $180; 
4 — $160; es, J 
4A c olors, $55; based. 2%. 


ya Oil Examiner, 8th Ave. and 5th St., 

Calgary, Alta. Est. 1926. Trim _ 81/4x 
Nik. Type page, 7!4,xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 days 
hey ‘ gg discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
ept., 1956, 2.411; gross, 2,651. Production, 
drilling, 1,815; refining, pipe- 
service and supply, 





exploration, 

lining, marketing, 285; 

al ae — Fates — HP Mee 

imes a e e age 
1 0 a8 00 $ 20) 3 


$140. = = o 

12 105.00 
24 80.00 68. 00 6 00 28. 00 
4A colors: red, yellow, $35; blue, green, 


orange, $45; bleed, $10. 








G&D 


World Petroleum, 604 Sth Ave., New York 20. 
Published by Mona Palmer. Est. 1930. Editor: 
J. C. Chatfield. Trim size, 10!/.x131/,. Type 
page, 9x12; 3 cols., 234. Published 4th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,141; gross, 11,080. Explora- 
tion, drilling and production, 3,974; refining, 
774; natural gas and gasoline, 278; trans- 
ortation, 491; equipment, 923; others, 562. 
ates, consecutive og amiga 
° V/, P 
$250.00 


Times x Page %;Page '\/2 P 
1 20.00 #370 00 $300. 

vi é 360. 00 200.00 
*13 34 40. 00 385. 00 215.00 170.00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, 10%. 
*7th and 13th insertions in Refinery Annual 
issue, published July 15. Forms close une 25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 476. 


CANADA 


yCCAB CENA) 


Canadian Oil and Gas Industries, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by Natl. Business Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1939. Editor: G. F. Skilling. Trim 
size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 7th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 








counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,105; gross, 3,598. 
Times 1 Page %Page 1% Page 1) P 
limes a e 

1 $160.00 $136 bo b9 $8 8.00 $7400 if 


12 130.00 106. 0 5, of 5 
fy red or blue, $40; Prien Ss, bleed, 





The Finaacial Post Survey of Oils, 48] Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Editor: C. 
Bowman. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually, Feb. Forms close Dec. 
31. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1956 
oo sworn, 21,527: gross, 21,846. Rates— 
e, $250; ke page, $140; 14 page, $80. 
Steen ard red, $50; bleed, 15%. 





CCAB 


Oilweek, 512 A 7th St., W., Calgary, Alta. 
Published by C. V. Myers. Est. 1952. Type 


Key to the Four Corners Country 


Oce reporter 


OIL MEN KNOW one “Booming 
Basin” after another is setting a fast 
pace for the expanding oil industry 
of the Rocky Mountain states and 
provinces. From the Paradox Basin 
northward far into Canada, operators 
are investing billions to find and de- 
velop new sources of tomorrow’s oil. 


OIL MEN KNOW the Rocky Moun- 
tain Oil Reporter like a hometown 
newspaper — the dependable standby 
for timely regional news, maps and 
pictures. 


For Advertising Rates 
See SRDS or write 


Rocky Mountain 
OIL REPORTER 


Box 1469 


Jess M. Laughlin, 3757 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—DU. 3-7697 


Denver 1, Colo. 


Companion Journal to 
URANIUM MAGAZINE 
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Packaging 








See also Advertising and Market- 
ing; Canning; Paper, Paper Products 


Consumer, retailer needs spur development 
of self-sealing, display impact packages 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= TwoO MAIN LINES OF PROGRESS 
marked the development of the 
packaging industry during 1956: the 
removal of more and more work 
from the packaged product before 
it left the factory, and the creation 
of packages offering greater display 
impact and self-selling efficiency. 

Because consumers seek - still 
more convenience and because re- 
tailers continue to look for greater 
sales efficiency, these two _ basic 
trends are expected to continue and 
expand during 1957. 

Industry authorities see these de- 
velopments taking place this year 
and during the immediate future: 

® Increased supplies of better- 
handling polyester film, as well as 
new types of laminations and coat- 
ings 

@ Increased amounts of multi- 
unit packaging 

@ Whiter box 
boards 

© Improvements in color printing 
and control of color 

© Wider fields for use of aerosols 

® Greater usage of aluminum 

® Lighter glass 

@ Functional 
cans. 

It is generally expected that 1957 
volume in the field will match, and 
perhaps exceed, 1956’s record totals. 
Price rises caused a dollar volume 
increase of 5% over 1955, while 
physical production was up between 
3% and 4%. Prices are anticipated 
to remain stable this year. 

The cook-in-bag, using polyester 
film, was one of the year’s top con- 
tributions to the packaging field, of- 
fering new possibilities to food pro- 
ducers, processors and merchan- 
disers. The use of foil packages also 
increased during the closing months 
of 1956. 

The year witnessed widespread 
recognition of a trend that had been 
developing for some years: molded 
plastics aiming for big-volume 
packaging with low-cost, light- 
weight throwaway containers. 


and __ container 


improvements in 
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Among other developments was 
that of the integral, pull-out pour 
spout which is formed in the board 
of a folding carton, requiring only 
a special die for blanking. 

The food industry absorbed some 
40.7% of the output of glass con- 
tainers last year, with the drug in- 
dustry holding second place. 

Other developments involving 
plastic packages include polyethyl- 
ene squeeze cans, now being used 
for liquid detergents and for gar- 
den sprays, and practical for many 
other products; lined polyethylene 
tubes designed to extend the barrier 
properties of polyethylene and make 
it suitable for shaving cream, tooth- 
paste and many other greasy or 
aromatic products that polyethylene 
alone will not resist satisfactorily. 

Every basic type of container now 
being used — cans, glass, tubes, 
flexible packages, folding boxes, set- 
up boxes, foil pans, shipping car- 
tons, drums, etc. — has shown con- 
tinued improvement. Materials are 
stronger, weights are lighter, better 


designs or constructions are availa- 
ble. In particular, most container 
types are now available in designs 
that handle better on the production 
line and/or in channels of distribu- 
tion and use, 

Some of the most important im- 
provements involve the ease of 
opening the package and dispensing 
the contents of which the shipping 
carton with a tear-tape for easy 
opening is a good example. There 
are packages for glue and under- 
arm ointment that employ a new 
ball-point dispensing principle. 
Cleanser cans have the holes pre- 
punched and sealed with easy- 
opening pressure sensitive tape. 
Bottles can be sealed with shrink- 
on cellulose seals that now have a 
tear tape tab. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Taking into account the cost of 
labor, services and overhead, which 
were not considered in statistics of 
earlier years, and which thus make 
real comparisons with the previous 
history of the industry difficult, ex- 
penditures for packaging are be- 
lieved to have come to about $15.5 
billion during 1956. 

To make up the industry’s com- 
plete total, there must be included 
the costs of printing, labeling, deco- 


Trend in Shipping Containers 
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to get more value 


out of advertising to packagers! 
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CHECK THE CIRCULATION of pack- 


' aging magazines: MODERN PACKAGING has the 
largest paid circulation in the field... and what’s more, 
packagers are willing to pay a big $7 a year for it, at that! 


Why is paid circulation so important? 


Because of the intricate purchasing patterns involved in the 
selection and specification of containers, packaging materials 
and equipment, it’s not possible to select “packaging men” 
simply on the basis of job titles. 


For this reason, MODERN PACKAGING’s policy of paid circula- 
tion is vitally important to advertisers. It is insurance that 
the magazine’s readers are directly and intimately concerned 
with packaging operations: they’ve vouched for themselves and 
their interests by laying hard cash on the line. Most signifi- 
cantly, this paid circulation keeps climbing to match the rapid 
growth of the field year after year...climbing 40% in the 
past five years! 


As the one magazine in the field with paid, ABC-audited 
circulation—and a high renewal rate of 72% — MODERN 
PACKAGING gives advertisers assurance of interested readers 
...interested in packaging! 


CHECK THE EDITORIAL 
EFFECTIVEN ESS of packaging maga- 


zines: Since 1952, seven independent surveys* show that 
MODERN PACKAGING is read and preferred by more men- 
who-specify-and-buy-for-packaging than any other 
magazine in the field! 


And the reason is plain: 


The editorial purpose of MODERN PACKAGING is to keep pack- 
agers informed of all the significant advances in packaging 
methods, materials and equipment. Editorial feature space is 
devoted to carefully researched original articles. About 90% 
is staff written, 10% contributed by authorities in the field. 
Through the use of analyses, illustrations, case histories and 
“how-to-do-it” articles, the editors point out and interpret 
packaging trends. 


The Technical Section, dealing with physical and chemical 
problems and developments in the field, is considered as the 
Number One reference text of packaging engineers and 
technicians. 





New design developments in packaging and packaging display 
are regularly covered by the pictorial features: “Packaging 
Pageant,” “Design History” and “Display Gallery.” 


Other closely read editorial departments are: “Equipment and 
Materials,” “Plants and People,’ and “U. S. Patents Digest.” 


In short, MopERN PACKAGING is read and preferred for its 
authoritative editorial coverage of new materials and equip- 
ment, packaging trends, and for its comprehensive technical 
data on materials and production! 


YW CHECK THE 
ACCEPTANCE BY ADVERTISERS 


of packaging magazines: Year after year, more adver- 
tisers invest more money in more space in MODERN 
PACKAGING than in all other packaging publications com- 
bined. And last year they spent more dollars for more 
space in MODERN PACKAGING than ever before! Most of 
them keep using its pages year after year—almost 60% 
are 5-to-25-year-old advertisers in MODERN PACKAGING! 


Who are these advertisers? They are manufacturers 
of packaging materials and supplies, including: 
Adhesives, coatings, cork, fabric, film, foil, glass, ink, wood, 
paper, plastics, rubber, tape and wax. 


And MOopERN PACKAGING advertisers also include makers of 
containers, such as: 
Bags, bottles, boxes, cans, cartons, chests, crates, capsules, 
drums, envelopes, jars, tubes, vials and wrappers. 


Other -MopERN PACKAGING advertisers sell such machinery 
and equipment as: 
Bag machines, bottling equipment, box machines, capping 
equipment, cartoners, conveyors, counters, die-cutters, fill- 
ing machines, labelers, printing presses, scales, slitters, 
staplers, stitchers, unscramblers and vibrators. 


And included among MODERN PACKAGING advertisers are 
companies offering such services as: 
Designing, embossing, fabricating, laminating, plastic mold- 
ing, and contract packaging. 


*Write for the full reports of all 7 surveys. For further information on the market and the 
magazine, ask for the 44-page data book, “The Packaging Field ...and How to Reach It,” 
and for the booklets, “Let’s Take the Measure,” and “Basic Editorial Policies.” 


MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE 


Published annually in November, it’s the 
standard workbook of the nation’s packaging 
men...a complete encyclopedia of packaging 
materials, equipment and methodology. Last 
year’s issue ran to 834 pages... covered all 
phases of packaging design and production. 
Closing date: August 2nd. 


MODERN /e 
PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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SELL 


the buyers 
in Canada's 
$813 million 
packaging 
market! 


If you manufacture packaging ma- 
terials, machinery and equipment, 
Canada is one of your best customers! 


Look at the market offered by Canada 
today! Industry’s use of packaging ma- 
terials and equipment reached $813,- 
000,000 in 1956. Experts predict that 
industry will be spending $1,120 mil- 
lions on packaging by. 1960! 


In 1955, Canada imported $96 million 
worth of U.S. packaging materials .. . 
in 1956, over $100 million! These fig- 
ures are a strong indication of the tre- 
mendous market ready and waiting to 
be sold. 


You can reach the heart of this multi- 
million dollar market best through the 
pages of Canadian Packaging — the 
only publication in Canada devoted 
exclusively to packaging! 


Sell the men who buy and specify in 
Canada’s $813 million packaging ma- 
terials, machinery and equipment mar- 
ket! 


Sell them through... 


packaging 





the packaging authority of Canada 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 








|__A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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rative papers, fabrics, ribbons, ties, 
cushioning and packaging materials, 
aerosol valves and propellants, es- 
timates for which are not yet avail- 
able. 

Other important segments of the 
packaging operation, for which sta- 
tistics cannot be pinpointed, are de- 
velopment work, testing, design 
consultation, contract or custom 
packaging, etc. 

Dollar totals for 1956 sales of con- 
tainer products alone are estimated 
at $8.8 billion. Detailed discussions 
and statistics of the packaging ap- 
plications of various materials will 
be found in other parts of this vol- 
ume, under such headings as Glass 
and Paper & Board. 

Cumulative shipments of glass 
containers during 1956 amounted to 
an estimated 142,952,000 gross. This 
total, the highest yearly total on 
record, is some 5% greater than 
the 1955 figure. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

In meeting the consumer’s pack- 
aging needs the industry uses 99% 
of the nation’s cellophane produc- 
tion; 80% of its metal foil or about 
7% of the aluminum industry’s en- 
tire output; 70% of all glass other 
than flat glass; and 55% of the pa- 
per and paperboard output. 

A detailed list of items purchased 
by packagers would include the fol- 
lowing: 
m= MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES. Adhe- 
sives; applicator closures; asphalt 
coating; bag ties; bands; barriers; 
boxboard; brushes (marking & 
stenciling); can sealing compounds; 
cellophane; closures; coatings; cord; 
corks; dehydrating agents; desic- 
cants; droppers (bottle); excelsior; 
fabrics, films; filters; flock; foil; 
glass; heat sealing compounds; la- 
bels; lacquers; laminating com- 
pounds; latex; leather and leather- 
ette; liners; padding; paper; parti- 
tions; plastic materials; puffs; rib- 
bons & ties; roll leaf; rubber; rule; 
sachets; seals; shipping room sup- 
plies; staples; stitching wire; stop- 
pers; strapping; string; tags; tape; 
tinplate; transparent films; valves 
(aerosol) ; varnishes; wadding; wax; 
wire. 
= ConrtTAINERS, Ampules; bags; bar- 
rels; bottles; boxes; caddies; cans; 
cartons; chests; crates; cups; dis- 
plays; drums; envelopes; glass jars; 
packets; - pottery containers; pres- 
surized containers; shipping con- 
tainers; trays; tubes (collapsible, 
fibre and plastic); tumblers; vials, 
wrap-cartons. 
= Equipment. Code marking; con- 
veyors; dies; electric heating units; 
electronic registration controls; em- 





bossing rolls; hammers and tackers; 
label and tag imprinting devices; 
marking equipment; metal detec- 
tors; package imprinting devices; 
palletizing equipment; perforating 
equipment; printing presses; scales, 
sprayers; stencil-making equip- 
ment; tackers; tanks (heating and 
dipping). 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Purchase of packaging materials 
by a company today is generally 
an activity involving several differ- 
ent departments and_ individuals, 
This is because the package affects 
virtually every phase of a manufac- 
turing operation. Thus, decisions 
regarding new methods of contain- 
ing a product or major changes in 
existing designs become a top-level 
concern. 

Actual initiation of the idea for 
a new design or new form of pack- 
age may come from any number of 
different departments. Generally, 
though, the sales, advertising or 
merchandising divisions originate 
the move for a change in case other 
than those required by an entirely 
new product. 

In some firms, a package commit- 
tee is appointed on which sit rep- 
resentatives from the various main 
divisions, In others, an individual 
is given responsibility for coordi- 
nating the new development. De- 
pending on the size of the com- 
pany, the inter-departmental re- 
sponsibility will be shared to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

Sources: Fibre Containers & Pa- 
perboard Mills; Modern Packaging; 
The Glass Packer; Packaging Pa- 
rade; Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion; U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material: 

Canadian Packaging: 

BD-1 The Packaging Market in Canada. 
A 14-page market and media folder. 
BD-2. The Boxmaking and Converting 

Market in Canada. 

Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills: 

BD-3. More Broken Records. Reprint from 
statistical issue, analytically summarizing 
status and trends of $5 billion papet- 
board market. 

BD-4. Economics of the Paperboard In- 
dustries. 13-page reprint of an extensive 
study of factors underlying the basic 
board and box industry economy. 


BD-5. Structure and Growth of the Box ° 


Industry. 12-page reprint analysis of 
plants, equipment, investment, employ- 
ees, industry location, mechanization, 
raw materials, integration and changing 
structure of the industry. 

BD-6. Corrugated and Solid Fibre Con- 
tainers. Review of basic factors in pro- 
duction of corrugated and solid fibre 
boxes. 
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Assn, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 





BD-7. Folding Carton Industry Statistics. 
Economic analysis of the industry re- 
printed from annual statistical issue, in- 
cluding data on employees and plant 
investment, shipments, board consump- 
tion, plants, capacity, equipment and sta- 
bility. 

Modern Packaging: 

BD-8. Let’s Take the Measure of the Mag- 
azines Serving the Packaging Field. 1956 
revise of booklet measuring editorial 
pages, advertiser preference, circulation, 
etc. of four packaging publications. 


BD-9. The Packaging Field and How to 
Reach It. 40-page brochure contains a 
detailed review of packaging, its growth 
buying needs, supplies used, purchasing 
methods and a detailed report on the 
publication’s advertising influence, serv- 
ices, readership. 

BD-10. 1956 National Packaging Exposi- 
tion Report. 

BD-11. Basic Editorial Policies. 

Separate readership surveys with ana- 
lyzed responses to interviews conducted 
at each of the following events: 

BD-12. 1952 National Packaging Exposi- 
tion Readership Report. 

BD-13. 14th Annual Forum of the Pack- 
aging Institute Readership Report. 

BD-14. 1953 National Packaging Exposi- 
tion Readership Report. 

BD-15. 1954 National Packaging Exposi- 
tion Readership Report. 

BD-16. 1954 Western Packaging Exposi- 
tion Readership Report. 

Packaging Institute: 


BD-17. Packaging Institute . . . What Is 
+? 

Brochure outlines composition and serv- 
ices of this technical packaging association 
of leading users and suppliers of packaging 
material, machinery and services. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Adhesives Manufacturers Assn. of 
America, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. 

Aluminum Association, The, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 

American Box Shook Export Assn., 402 
Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

American Management Assn., Packaging 
Division, 1515 Broadway, New York 36. 

American Standards Assn., 70 E. 45th 
St, New York. 

American Veneer Package Assn., 122514 
N. Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Can Mfrs. Institute, Inc., Shapiro Bldg., 
1413 K St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., 
Inc, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Coated and Process Paper Assn., 1002 
Union Trust Building, Providence 3, R. I. 

Collapsible Tube Manufacturers Assn., 
19 W. 44th St., New York 36. 

Container Manufacturers Guild, Inc., 
112 Imlay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crown Manufacturers Institute, 1145 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Fibre Box Assn., 224 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4. 

Fibre Drum Manufacturers Assn., P. O. 
Box 1328 Grand Central Station, New 
York 17. 

Folding Paper Box Assn. of America, 
222 West Adams St., Chicago. 

Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 
99 Park Ave., New York 16. 

Glassine and Greaseproof Manufacturers 









the only magazine 


devoted exclusively 


to the problems 
of industrial 
packaging 





American manufacturers spend billions of dollars annually to 
package, wrap, bag, barrel, box, crate, bottle, bale, bundle, strap, 
and protect industrial products so they can be moved to their 
points of end use. The size, weight, shape and consistency of 
these products are legion. Each presents its own problem of 
containment. The basic problem is to deliver the product in its 
original condition, which often isn’t as easy as it sounds. 


This is the purpose to which Industrial Packaging is devoted — 
to help industry solve its packaging problems — to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas. Industrial Packaging is the 
only magazine that reaches the key buyers in the multi-billion 
dollar industrial packaging market. 


gets to the market! Industrial Packaging covers America’s lead- 
ing industiies. It reaches the corporations that account for the lion’s 
share of the nation’s industrial sales. 


gets to the buyers! Buyers of industrial packaging materials 
and supplies hold many different titles. You can’t pick them out by 
an across-the-board title. Industrial Packaging has singled out the 
key buyers in every leading industrial plant. (It took two years 
to do it) 


gets sales results! Leading suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment recognize the sales power of Industrial Packaging. It is taking 
their sales stories to buyers who place the big orders — to the men 
who influence purchasing. ~ 


want a share of this market? get this book! 


Industrial Packaging has prepared a 
special booklet to help you sell this 
multi-billion dollar market. It shows 
what the market is made of — where it 
is — who the buyers are — how Indus- 
trial Packaging reaches the buyers — 
how Industrial Packaging’s editorial 
holds reader interest — and many more 
important facts. Fifteen minutes with 
this book will open your eyes to new 
sales horizons. Write for your copy to- 
day. It’s free. 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


Haywood Publishing Co., 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


og 1=/ 
SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 2, Illinois New York 22, New York West Coast 
' McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco—Seattle 
Los Angeles—Houston 
Denver—Tulsa 





6 North Michigan Ave. 128 East 56th Street 
Wm. H. Mathee, Jr. H. C. Abramson, Jr. 
Donald R. Crane 


Packaging 
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pack’ age en’ gi-neer’ing— 


The activity whereby scientific and en- 
gineering principles are applied to 
solving the problems of functional de- 
sign (selection of packaging materials 
and structural design), formation, fill- 
ing, closing and/or preparation for 
shipment of containers regardless of 
type or kind of product enclosed 
them. 


(From the Glossary of Packaging Terms, 
published by The Packaging Institute). 


These 42 words describe the area of 
the packaging field that is covered by 
PACKAGE ENGINEERING and the type 
of editorial content it carries. 


We do not concern ourselves with 
surface design or any of the merchan- 
dising aspects of packaging. 


We are the only magazine devoted 
to the problems of package engineer- 
ing. 





Who Our Readers Are 


The readers of PACKAGE ENGINEER- 
ING are the research-engineering-pro- 
duction-purchasing men _ concerned 
with 


package research and development 
packaging line production 
package purchasing 


their function is package engineering. 


Advertising 


Advertisers in PACKAGE ENGINEER- 
ING reach over 35,000 research-engi- 
neering-production-purchasing men. 
This group makes up a basic buying 
influence in the purchasing of packag- 
ing machinery, packaging materials, 
shipping containers, adhesives and 
other products used in the package 
engineering function. 


For full details of the results some 
of America's leading suppliers are 
getting from the advertising pages of 
PACKAGE ENGINEERING, write our 
office nearest you. 


PACKAGE 


engineering 


1791 W. Howard St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
Phone BRiargate 4-7837 





ca 





P. O. Box 270, Ocean City, New Jersey 
Phone OCean City 3519 
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Manufacturers National Assn., 
N.W., Washington 6, 


Label 
1700 Eye Street, 
ee ee 

Laminated Bakery Package 
Council, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Laminated Foil Manufacturers Assn., 
1002 Union Trust Building, Providence 3, 


ee & 

Liquid Tight Container Assn., 1532 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7. Pa. 

Milk Can Institute, 2130 Keith Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Milk Bottle Crate Manufacturers Coun- 
cil, Keith Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers, 
1415 K. Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
Ds xs. 

National Assn. of Sanitary Milk Bottle 
Closure Manufacturers, 1532 Philadelphia 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

National Barrel and Drum Assn., Inc., 
Associations Bldg., 1145 19th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

National Burlap Bag Dealers Assn., 
Inc., 813 63rd St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 

National Canners Assn., 1133 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Research 





National Fibre Can and Tube Assn., 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 

National Flexible Packaging Assn., 850 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Paper Box Mfctrs. Assn., 1101 
Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

National Security Industrial Assn., 1511 
K Assn., 215 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, 
D=C. 

National Wooden Pallet Manufacturers 
Assn., 215 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, 
D..< 

National Wooden Box Assn., 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Packaging Institute, 342 Madison Ave,, 
New York 17. 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., Suite 863, 
New York 17. 

Paper Bag Manufacturers Institute, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17 

Paper Pail Assn., 111 W. Washington 


402 Barr 


, Chicago 2. 
‘Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


Packaging’s 341% Growth in 15 Years, by Major Product Groups 


Paper and Paper Board Containers ..........-....- 














1939 1947 1954 
(Preliminary) 


$ 92,210,000 $ 159,708,000 

















Grocery and variety bags ............:.-1seeee 
Seaticier bags . re nis oTeSe: $ 96,571,000 92,569,000 203,908,000 
PMNIANE MII asco osc nctbamsinscvsns es ss 20,032,000 13,509,000 
Paper shipping sacks ..........---..-.-+ 153,209,000 254,945,000 
Solid fibre and nie lc ship 
containers .......... s 213,523,000 833,858,000 1,259,313, fe 
Folding paper boxes” 126,873,000 401,447,000 625,365, 
Set-up paper boxes ........... 73,941,000 210,671,000 219. 790, 000 
Other paperboard boxes N.A. 1;510,000 5 693,000 
Sanitary food containers... 29,056,000 137" 374,000 440,352, ae 
Paper caps, closures and 11 SERRE N.A. 20,136,000 23,092,000 
Re ee RN on iscsi ncaa \ 107,665,000 
, 65,199,000 77,206,000 
Fibre drums ...... Baan Sons { 40,989,000 
Wrapping products—paper Sibel awihcass va 75,000,000 206,000,000 312,000,000 
680,163,000 2,246,222,000 3,666, 329,000 
Metal Containers 
NE SO has op ea ds 339,413,000 619,406,000 1,312,244,000 
Steel shipping barrels and drums e 
(over 12 gals.) .... noe 42,611,000 111,061,000 143,849,000 
Steel shipping packages, “kegs “and 
Se a “eda ee 10,966,000 35,604,000 54,769,000 
Fluid milk shipping containers ..................... N.A. 8,011,000 8,639,000 
Steel and aluminum beer barrels .... N.A. 24,880,000 2,618,000 
Metal commercial closures ........2..0....s+:-e1- { 45,918,000 94,949,000 
Metal home canning closures ..............--.-.-.-.-- 4 48,000,000 11,942,000 17,673,000 
Crowns (stamped) oo... ae 60,429,000 78,443,000 
Collapsible 8 tm (metal) .... : 8,398,000 23,772,000 34,128,000 
Compressed gas cylinders . 13,000,000 39,276,000 29,573,000 
462,388,000 980,299,000 1,776,885 ,000 
Wooden Containers 
Nailed wooden boxes (including combina- 
tion wood and fibre boxes) one | 126,019,000 145,657,000 117,244,000 
Wire bound boxes es 72,859,000 90,578,000 
Bex shook (fruit, Gupeiabie and 
industrial) _ ......... GRIT te 159,889,000 148,721,000 
Fruit and vegetable boakete 06 15,224,600 31,741,000 31,602,000 
Tight cooperage .............. caer PR Ae { 68,360,000 41,424,000 
Slack cooperage ............... ee 34,569,000 30,453,000 15,310,000 
175,812,006 508,959,000 444,879,000 
Glass Containers. ................... 2 SEEDS rc eect 156,365,000 422,963,000 628,916,000 
Textile Bags ... 110,504,000 334,545,000 210,191,000 
Other Containers and | Packaging “Materials 
(Elleniee) ioc 230,400,000 540,300,000 1,282,790,000 
Total for packaging supplies .................... $1,815,632,000 $5,033,288,000 $8,009, 990,000 
Unofficial estimate of added expenditures in pack- 
agers’ plants, including contract packaging, con- 
sulting, package design, laboratory testing, research 
and engineering devoted to packaging, and the 
direct labor and overhead cost of assembling, —: 
handling and shipping packaged goods. $6,000,000,000 
RI TN cs ee a, $14,009,990,000 


*Including films; casing for meat; molded and formed plastic container; squeeze bottles; cellu- 


lose seals; 
pressure sensitive tapes (packaging); 
paper converting; printing inks (packaging); 
packing materials; labels, seals and tags, etc.; 
and spools; crocks, jars (ceramic); 
packaging machinery 


aluminum foil (packaging); 


Source: U.S. Department ct Commerce, Industry and Modern Packaging 


steel strapping and accessories; wire ties and bails; 
gummed tapes (packaging); adhesives for packaging and 
molded pulp trays and containers; cushioning and 


ribbons, ties, flocking; cords, twine, rope; reels 


capsules and ampoules; aerosol valves; pallets and skids; 
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Paraffined Carton Assn., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. 
Society ‘of. Industrial Packaging and Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers, 111 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. iB) x 
ack. Seal and Label Institute, c/o Frank H. O board 
Baxter Associates, 370 Lexington Ave., 
101 New York 17, N. Y. C a 
Pa Society of ‘the Plastics Industry, Inc, ontainers 
511 The, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 
6, Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., 509 
Security Bank Building, Athens, Ohio. blankets the 
rers Steel Shipping Container Institute, 606 
, Fifth Ave., New York 20 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., 518 
ete Davis St, Suite 208, Evanston, Il. paperboard 
Waterproof Paper Manufacturers Assn., 
ve,, Inc., 122 East 42nd St., New York 17. - _ 
Weatherproof Fibre Box Group, 1145 | DQOX Manufacturing industry 
ln: 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
63 Waxed Paper Institute, Inc., 38 S. Dear- 
: born St., Chicago 3. T a ‘ 
“ Wirebound Box Manufacturers Assn., o reach and sell the American paperboard box manufacturing 
” . industr is your first buy. It covers 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 industry BOXBOARD CONTAINERS first buy. It 
y y 
ton the key men in every leading box manufacturing plant in the nation. 
ai Here’s how readers are divided by the type of boxes which their 
17. PUBLICATIONS ; ‘ companies produce: 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
ps figures shown are for the six-month CORRUGATED- TRANS- 
period ended Dec. 31, 1956 TOTAL FOLDING SOLID FIBRE SETUP PARENT 
ry) Kerosol Age, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. Folding ~~ inne 
ates b qorceck b sorwns gs Est. 1956. Folding, Corrugated 
itor: D. A. Davis. Controlled. Ty age, . i 
saa coed .. and 3 ome a monthly. Fo x anno Solid Fibre 134 134 134 
close Ist prec. Agen iscounts, E Folding, Corrugated- 
fe sae Hone. sworn, 4,000; gross, 4.780. Paid, Solid Fibre, Setup 99 99 99 99 
000 ee $170.90 “hse i 4 eto Folding, Corrugated- 
000 Solid Fibre, Setup, 
000 12 140. 00 0-00 és. 0 
000 4A colors, $60, except red, $35, bleed, $25 eget saa 7m sit - al 
0 Folding & Setup 235 235 235 
100 @® a) Folding, Setup & 
00 T t 39 39 
Fibre Containers and Paperboard Mills, 228 tg ay PR = be 
100 N. LaSalle St., pChiea 5 1. Published, by Folding & Transparent 20 20 20 
00 r roducts Pub. Co. Est. : itor: Soli . 
— Richard W. Porter. Subscription, $6. Trim Corrugated-Solid Fibre 513 518 
100 e., =e z *4 page, Tax ‘ag eae 2 3Y2. Corrugated-Solid Fibre 
u ishe: nd. orms close . gency & Setu 22 22 22 
00 discounts, 15-2. Pp 
; Circulation, 3,128; gross, 4,029. Paperboard ted-Soli i 
100 mills with box plants, 1,064; semectoard Corrupatod-Selid Pibce 
mills, 143; paperboard box’ mirs., 812; sup- & Transparent 4 4 4 
. fis waging: = agape 8 611; a a Setup 321 321 
100 $268.00 ‘tsS fo $109.00 Setup & Transparent 20 20 20 
100 208.00 85.00 T 4l 
00 12 173.00 128°00 69.00 ransparent Al 
100 Red, $47.50; other standard colors, $60; 
00 bleed, 7%. TOTALS 2264 1343 830 765 182 
00 Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
0 For additional data see page 495. High readership is proved by BOXBOARD CONTAINERS’ record of renewal subscriptions. 
Flow. 
* (See Materials Handling.) PAID circulation averages over 85% renewals 
00 Good Packaging, 2020 Milvia St., Berkele 1952 195: 19: 
00 ag a, Th agg on Papers. Eat ’ - hic = 
itor: ran ; nc. ontrolle rat 
00 Trim size, 83/4x1 15, T pe om tei 2 ond Expirations 2101 2260 2274 2404 2557 
; ‘< cols. Published 1 Fs . mat ston oh close Ist. Renewals 1802 1952 1973 2049 2218 
“ a, irces S008 alll cc ce Percent Renewal 85.77 85.18 86.76 85.23 86.74 
. aw $308 00 "wid hres to 
4 : 255.00 155.00 00 l 13. is You should have this book If you want more 
fk s ny, sales, you will want this book. It will give you detailed 
0 Red, $70; bleed, 20%. BOXBOARS CO information that will help you in your sales and advertising 
es planning. It will show you how to reach the men you are 
0 BPA Ga trying to sell in the paperboard box manufacturing industry. 
Spend thirty minutes with this book and you will save hours 
cama heeinn, A ¥ Monee Ave. of research time. Write for your copy today. 
icago ublishe: y Haywoot u Oo. ¥ . 
Est. 1954. Edit R. B. McC P 75 
copy. Trim size, Bini i. Type Pinay 7rd, 3 BO x B OARD CONTAINERS 
ly yp Tine age “s- orms close 22n The Only Magazine Edited Exclusively For Box Manufacturers 
Circulation, 15, os; ross, 16,677. Chemical 
, i ailted  cwoducte, f 813; furniture & fix- Haywood Publishing Co. « 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Hil. 
tures, 938; bulk food, 634; stone, glass & clay, 
0 455; transportation equipment, 51; per & @ IN B P| He 
allied industries, 1,131; coon & te ricated 
= os, 2,552; machinery, 4,857; others, 1,446. SALES OFFICES: 
es— 
H Ti 2 1 1 New York 22,N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. Cleveland 2,Ohio West Coast 
d ge a i Page 128 East 56th St. | 6 North Michigan Ave. 1836 Euclid Ave. | McDonald-Thompson 
0. 0. 23 
$44 0 380.00 5.06 : 
d 6 “tia 00 350.00 oe ‘00 205.00 G. O. Manypenny Michael O’Hara Lee B. Bergstrom San Francisco 
s 12 389.00 320:00 245.00 175.00 pews a Willcox F. C. Goodrich ao ——— 
5; 4A colors, $90; bleed, 5%. udy user eattle—-Denver 
For additional data see page 481. Tulsa—Houston 
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Modern Packaging, 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Published by Modern Packaging 
Corp. Est. 1927. Editor: Lloyd Stouffer. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. Forms close 
10th. A ency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 20,093; gross, 22.714. Mfrs. food 
products, 2,348; paints, oils, varnishes, 1,338; 
containers and displays, 5,436; stationery, 
1,532; drugs and toilet preparations, 1,567; de- 
signers, adv. agencies, 1,235; hardware, gift- 


wares, 2,884; libraries, schools & government 
dept’s., 1,087; exporters, sales agents, 1,311]; 
—. i. Rates Pa y P yy P 
imes ‘a e ‘ar lage 
1 ($485.00 seo 0 $305.00 $230.00 
6 460.00 10.00 288, 00 215.00 
12 435.00 300. 00 265.00 200.00 


4A colors, $95; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 479. 


Modern Packaging go ey $75 Madison 
Ave., New York 22 blished annually by 
eoxoned © Catalog Corp. Est. 1929. Executive 
editor: —— ~- size, 8144x1114. Type 
ea e, 7x10; 3 cols., 2) Published Nov. as 
3th issue of Modern Packaging Magazine. 
Forms close Aug. 9th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation: same as Modern Packaging 
Ma oy Rates—!/, page, $220; 23 page, 
$3 ge, $465; 2 ee $910; 4 pases. 
$1, 740; 6p rege $2,490; pages, $3,160. 
4K colors, $95; bleed, 310. 








Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 


Package Engineering, 1791 W. Howard St., 
Chicago 26. Published by Angus J. Ray Pub. 
Co. First issue, Jan., 1956.° Editor: Bruce 
Holmgren. Controlled. Trim size, BYyxl1l,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agenc discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 35,333: gross, 37.217. Food and 
kindred products, 11,543; beverage industries, 
1,357; paint industries, 1,137; chemical indus- 
tries, 1,669; drugs, 2, 304; miscellaneous chem- 
icals, 1,962; paper products, 1,366; metal 








Buy a BUYING 
Circulation! 


You'll meet your market — the men 
who BUY — on the pages of 


SHIPPING MANAGEMENT 





It's a fact... 89% of Shipping Man- 
agement’s circulation consists of the top 
and middle executives who purchase or 
request the purchase of supplies and 
services. Key your next campaign to 
these key men. You'll reap the results 
in your profit column! 


NEW REPORTS JUST RELEASED! 
See the extent of your market potential 
in our traffic and transportation survey 
and up-to-the-minute packaging market 
report — both available upon request. 
Ask our sales representative. 


SHIPPING MANAGEMENT 
combined with PAYLOAD 


Also publishers of the annual 
“Better Shipping Manual"’ 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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| 


products, 1,698; machinery & electrical ma- 

chinery, 3,823; other mfg., 1,418; others, 
J 52. Rates— a P he P th P 

imes ‘a ‘a age 

1 $625.00 $535.00 $390.00 ‘$275.00 

6 $75.00 485.00 350.00 250.00 

12 525.00 435.00 320.00 225.00 


4A ones. $90; bleed, $65. 
For additional data see page 482. 


G&> 


Packaging Parade, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by Haywood Publishing 
Co. of Illinois. Est. 1933. Editor: M. Ohm Pott- 
litzer. Trim size, 1034x13l/,. Ty page, 93x 
12; 4 cols., 21/g. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 21,001; gross, 23,693. 
turers of food, 8,342; toilet goods, 





Manufac- 


pliances, heavy industrial equipment, ; 
paper, paper products 1,321; textiles, 900; 
toys, novelties, 775; wineries, distilleries, 
breweries, 836; paints and lubricants, 700; 


hardware & specialties, 1,311; adv. agencies 


& packaging services, 1,072; others, 696 
—" MP Vy P 4 P 
imes ‘a age 
1 $480.00 350.00 $120.00 
325.00 165.00 
12 430. 60 300.00 155.00 
Red, orange, yellow, green or blue, $90; 
bleed, 15%. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 481. 


G&» 


Paper, Film and Foil Converter, 200 S. 
Prospect, Park Ridge, Ill. Published by 
oward Pub. Co. st. 1927. Editor: J. S. 
Peacock. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 275. Published 2lst prec. Forms 
close 6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,859; gross, 6,024. 
3,683; paper mills and allied 
others, 77. Rates— 








Converters, 
firms, 1,101; 


Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1, Page 1 Page 
r $9970 $213. 00 fie7' bp $120 00 
6 258.00 186.00 107.00 


12 230.00 174.00 128. 00 98.00 
4A red, $80; blue or green, $100; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Shipping Management, combined with Pay- 
load and the Air Shipper, 425 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Shipping Management, 
Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: Joseph H. Friedman. 
Trim size, 8l/2xlll/,. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33/9. Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,315; gross, 10,650. Traffic and 
shipping mgrs., 5,551; other exec. and man- 





. —_ titles, 1,035; packaging engineers, 
suppliers, 1,443; others, 315. Rates— 
tines 1 Page %,Page 1/2 Page 1/2, Page 
1 $265.00 $210.00 $155.00 $130. 00 
240.00 190.00 140.00 115.0 
12 225.00 180.00 130.00 100. 00 


R.O.P. —, $50; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 484, 





Western Packaging Yearbook, 2020 Milvia, 
Berkeley, Calif. Published by Pacific Trade 
Journals. Editor Frank E. Lynch. T =f 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published July 
close June lst. agency discounts, 0% 
lation, sworn, ross, 6,034. Rates—l 
age, $265; Vp page, $180; Vy page, $125. Red, 
560; bleed, 20% 


orms 
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Cc dian P i 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Pubieted ~ by Maclean-Hunter Pub, 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1948. Editor: J. W. McLean. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols, 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,728; gross, 6,202. Food indus- 
try and food processors, 1,513; drugs and 
cosmetics, 356; textile products, 285; radio, 
electric & electronic products, 477; others, 





Times 1 Page 23 Page /Y, e 1/3 Pa 
1 $240.00 $204 8 “#430 $110 by 
6 ot 5.00 5.00 120.00 102, 
12 180.00 184. 00 108.00 94.00 


4A red, blue, $45; others, $60; bleed, 
PACKAGE PROCESSING 


Ge 


American Boxmaker, 200 S. Prospect, Park 
Ridge, Ill. Published by Howard Publishing 
; . 1910. Editor: Harold R. Stoakes. Trim 
size, 83xll%%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2. 
Published 2nd. Forms close 16th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


15%. 











Circulation, 3,823; gross, 4,347. Paper box 
mfrs., 3,300; allied firms, 487, others, 44. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2%3Page ‘Page 1/3 P 

1 $240.00 $166. 00 $132 00 $97 

6 199.00 00 

12 167.00 140. 00 104 00 ss. 4 
4A red, $70; green, blue, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





American Boxmaker Directory, Published as a 

art of the Jan. issue of American Boxmaker. 
weal page, $240; 2% page, $166; 1 page, 
$132; 1/3 page, $99 





The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. Est. 1921. 
Editor: Emil Klimack. Trim size, 834x115. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 37%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
os rena 6.110; gross, 7,495. Food mfrs., 
3,230; drugs, cosmetics and chemicals, 2,113; 
quer page + 674; others, 152. Rates— 
Times B80 Y/; roye Vy P. 
1 s328 0 $180.00 $130. 
6 155.00 115.00 


12 70. 00 145.00 
4A red, $65; other 4A colors, $90; bleed. om 
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Boxboard Containers. 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Haywood Publishing 
Co. Est. 1892. Editor: George Hamilton, Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x 
cols., 2/g. Published Ist. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,984; gross, 3,616. Box plants, 
2,264; others, 723. ae 





Times 1 Pag © e YY e |, Page 
1 «$275. iy ‘a8 0 fis bo $115 
6 210. 00 95.00 
12 aD eho 1800 BOB 


Publisher's color, $40; 4A, $65; bleed, $20. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 483. 
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W HEN you see this emblem — in a 

business publication’s promotional copy in the 
advertising business papers, on folders, circulars 
and other promotion — you are being reminded that 
the publication has filed complete media data 

and the factual story of its market, editorial 
services, market surveys, and similar information in 


Market Data & Directory Number | 
of Industrial Marketing 
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Paint & Varnish 


Annual sales volume up siightly, but 
industry faces competing materials 


CURRENT TRENDS 

s INDUSTRY LEADERS say that re- 
gaining product outlets lost to com- 
peting materials is the only pressing 
problem facing the paint and var- 
nish field today. 

Sales volume of 1956, according to 
estimates, was slightly in excess of 
1955 totals, but there are indications 
that total gallonage was off and that 
the increase in dollar totals resulted 
essentially from higher prices. 

However, the industry recognizes 
that there are at least 12 million 
homes that have not been repainted 
in the past 6 to 10 years and another 
3 million that have not had a new 
coat of paint in more than 10 years. 
With the market thus obviously 
present, authorities in the field seem 
to recognize that promotional ac- 
tivities are required to meet its po- 
tential. As one editor puts it, “it is 
a problem of merchandising . 
merchandising of civic pride.” 

One explanation offered for the 
fall off in total gallonage is that 
technical advances have made it 
possible to accomplish more paint- 
ing with less paint. One source cites 
the example of having painted eight 
ceilings in a house, over fresh plas- 
ter, with one gallon of paint, where- 
as, several years ago, this same job 
would have required double the 
volume of paint for a second coat. 

Use of color in paints continues 
on the increase, with chemical 
plants and oil refineries leading the 
demand. Color coding of pipelines 
is being used for rapid identification 
in the chemical field; one oil com- 
pany discovered that the added ex- 
pense of using colored paints in its 
refineries more than paid off in the 
pride which the employes take in 
their plant, in an over-all increase 
in efficiency said to be about 15% 
and also in the added ability to spot 
spill-overs and leaking valves 
against the background of brightly 
colored pipelines. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
Total sales of paint, varnish and 
lacquer during the first 11 months 


of 1956 came to $1.48 billion, an in- 
crease of 1.6% over the same period 
of the previous year. Of this volume, 





(See also Chemical Process Industries) 


$884 million was spent for trade, or 
retail, sales, while the $600 million 
balance went into industrial sales. 

An accompanying table shows 
paint, varnish and lacquer sales sta- 
tistics since 1938. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In 1956 an estimated $221 million 
was spent for colors, and roughly 










Sales of Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
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Paint and Varnish 





55% of this was spent for white pig- 
ment. As might be expected, tita- 
nium dioxide leads all of the other 
white pigments since it supplies a 
comfortable 73% of the demand. 
Dollarwise this translates to an esti- 
mated $89 million for 1956. 

The trend toward brighter colors 
in automobiles has increased the 
demand for bright colored pigments. 
Of the prime colors, yellow, orange 
and red follow white, while green, 
blue, black, brown and purple bring 
up the rear. 

In 1956, as throughout the entire 
past decade, the paint industry 
spent most of its vehicle and resin 
dollars on alkyds. Until now, phe- 
nolics have occupied second place. 
The demand for phenolics, however, 
has been slowly decreasing for sev- 
eral years. 

The use of synthetic resins in 
protective coatings has sky-rock- 
eted in the past 10 years. At one 
time rosin and natural resins were 
the only resinous materials used in 
the paint industry. Today alkyd 
resins are well intrenched in the 
industry, with an output of 382 mil- 
lion lbs. during 1954. 

The annual cost of materials, 
fuels, electricity and contract work 
in the paint and varnish industry is 






























Sales of Paint, Varnish and Lacquer for Selected Years 


Total Sales 


Trade — Industrial Sales 


Value Value ° alue % of 
Year f.o.b. Plant f.o.b. Plant Tota f.o.b. Plant Total 
1956 sani mo. wuss sl. &. Se 000 $884,235,000 59.6 $598,917,000 40.4 
1955 10,000 900,000,000 60.0 600,000,000 40.0 
1954 ; a 1 BL. Tee, 000 838,030,000 61.6 523,105,000 38.4 
1953 1,402;733,000 840,426,000 59.9 562,307,000 40.1 
1952 1,340,759,000 830,864,000 61.97 509,895,000 38.03 
1951 1,339,087 ,000 807,406,000 60.295 531,681,000 39.705 
1950 i, 326, 774,000 821,273,000 1.9 505,501,000 38.1 
1949 1,106,949,000 702,913,000 63.5 404'036,000 36.5 
1948 A: 207, 281,000 746,703,000 61.85 460,578,000 38.15 
1947 1/193,741,000 740,119,000 62.0 453,622,000 38.0 
1946 883,220,000 544,947,000 61.7 338,273,000 38.3 
1945 716,033,00U 400,978,000 56.0 315,055,000 44.0 
1944 687,027,000 381,300,000 55.5 305,727,000 445 
1943 631,212,000 342,748,000 54.3 288,464,000 45.7 
| REE SS IEE 588,606,000 340,214,000 57.8 248,392,000 42.2 
| Se See 617,122,000 355,154,000 $7.55 261,968,000 42.45 
1940 463,827,000 273,426,000 58.95 190,401,000 41.05 
1939 443,940,000 277,019,000 62.4 166,921,000 37.6 
1938 391,594,000 255,711,000 65. 135,883,000 34.7 


Source: National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 


now well over $1 billion, compared 
with $779,257,000 in 1947. 

Following is an estimate of man- 
ufacturers’ expenditures for new 
plant and new equipment in the 
paint and allied products industries 
in recent years. 


1953 
New structures and additions to 


OCS SERED sid .. $12,326,000 
New machinery and equipment . .... 20,864,000 
Total expenditures .........0.-....ccceceseeeees 33,190,000 

1952 
New structures and additions to 

Te, Sepa ee Ae Ps Meet cae ..- $10,048,000 
New machinery and equipment . ..- 19,913,000 
Total expenditures 2.00.0... 29,961,000 

1947 
New structures and additions to 

OS SE Re ata eae $20,072,000 
New machinery and equipment .... $3,452,000 
Total expenditures ..... ..--- 93,524,000 
































THE MARKET 
By means of direct phone calls, Paint, 
Oil & Chemical Review has located 


2,116 Paint, Varnish and Lacquer plants 
in the United States—almost 500 more 
than served by any other publication. 


THE BUYERS 


Determining the purchasing power of 
each plant, the REVIEW is sent to the 
owner or manager of each small plant 
as well as the purchasing agents, chief 
Chemists and production managers in 
all larger plants . . . by name. 


THEIR PURCHASES 
In a subsequent survey, the REVIEW 
readers reported 51% will buy major 
production equipment 34% will need 
lab and research apparatus; 24% will 
undertake plant expansion. 


and Market Data. 


Write for Paint Industry Census report 
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TO PAINT MANUFACTURERS 

















REVIEW offers 
features. 


the 
exclusive 


Only 
these 


Readership in all U. S. Plants 
Readership of all buying ex- 
ecutives, management, Chem- 
ecutives management, Chem- 





ists, pr ducti gers & 
A’s. 
* Editorial departments for 


each type of executive. 


Direct Mail Service averaging 
over 5% return for its users. 


© 96.34% BPA verification 


* Special emphasis on better — 
merchandising — the greatest © . 
single requirement for fu- 
ture sales of raw materials. | 





A survey conducted by a business 
publication in the field reveals that 
24% of the companies in the indus- 
try plan “major plant expansion” 
during 1957, that 51% expect t 
place orders for major production 
equipment items and that 34% will 
be in the market for additional lab- 
oratory and research apparatus. 

Major purchases in the paint and 
varnish industry include such items 
as rolling mills, grinding machines, 
filtering machines, varnish cooking 
equipment, packaging equipment, 
materials handling equipment, met- 
al tanks, cans, and pipe. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Buying in the smaller companies 
tends to be by the owner, president 
or principal executive of the com- 
pany for important equipment and 
for changes in sources of materials, 
etc., with routine supplies being 
purchased by a purchasing agent, 
even though he may not have the 
official title. If the small company 
has a chemist, chemical engineer or 
technician, he is extremely impor- 
tant in the buying picture. 

Buying policies in the larger paint 
companies tend to follow the gen- 
eral practices of the chemical proc- 
ess industries. 

In the larger companies, operat- 
ing management and maintenance 
engineering tend to be most im- 
portant in initiating replacement of 
old equipment, while top manage- 
ment and operating management 
are most important in_ initiating 
plant expansion. Research, and de- 
sign and development personnel are 
most important in initiating changes 
in processes, and these two, with 
top management, are the key per- 
sonnel in considering production of 
new products. 

Sources: Paint, Oil & Chemical 
Review; Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion; National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association, Inc.; U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 
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Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 
Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine: 
BE-1. The Finishing Industries in Canada 
. . 4 Hundred Million Dollar Market. 
12-page study of the purchasing patterns 


in industry and the preferences of those 
who purchase coatings, solvents, spray 
equipment, baking and drying ovens, 
conveyor systems, etc. 


ASSOCIATION 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer As- 
sociation, Inc., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





GD 


American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer, 291] 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Published 
by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1908. Fdi- 
tor: Roland L. Meyer, Jr. Trim size, Bi/gxl1l/y. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 15th 
prec. except July and Dec. Forms close lst 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 26,909; gross, 32,169. Retailers, 
24,773; wholesalers, 2,100. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ‘1/ Page 1/3 Page 
| $490.00 ‘$395.00 ‘oan “e196 
440.00 370.00 280-00 "170'00 

2 405.00 35750 27000 15500 


F 55. 
4A red, $75; other colors, $100; bleed, $35. 


Zone rates on request 
2911 Washington 


American Paint Journal, 

Ave., St. Louis 3. Published by American 
Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. Editor: Glen O. 
Stephenson. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 534x 
EType page, 45,x6%; 2 cols., 214. Published 
Monday. Forms close Thursday. ligeuey dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,020; gross, 4,529. Mfrs., 1,286; 
supts. and chemists, 740; raw material mfrs., 


; others, 1,197 
Rates—1 page, $145; 13 pages, $130; 26 
lisher's colors, $30; bleed, $15. 


pes, $110; 52 pages, $97 
GFA GD 


American Painter and Decorator, 291] Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 3. Published by 
American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. Editor: 
G. B. Perry. Trim size, 534x8. = page, 
+i magi 2 cols., 214’. Published Ist. except 
July and December. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 61,304; gross, 64,791. 
Beetnonging and 











, ; Painting, 
interior decorating con- 


tractors, 58,493; building maintenance (boss) 
painters, 2,865; others, 303. Rates, national 
— Pp Vp P, Va P 
imes age age age 
1 $385.00 $205 00 $135.00 
6 360.00 187.50 120.00 


10 330.00 175.00 
4A red, $95; others, $130; bleed, $35. 


Appliance Manufacturer. 
(See Manufacturing Industries. ) 


110.00 








Chemical Engineering bony me. 
(See Chemical Process Industries.) 





Chemical Materials Catalog. 
(See Chemical Process Industries. ) 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 








Modern Railroads. 
(See Railroads.) 





Naval Stores Review & Terpene Chemicals, 
624 Gravier St., New Orleans 12, La. Pub- 
lished by H. L. Peace Publications. Est. 1890. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


Times 1 Page %Page 1, Page 1/ Page 
1 $175.00 ‘$126.00 ‘$9700 '$ 7000 

6 150.00 110.00 8300 ” 61.00 
83.00 64.00 46.00 


12 115.00 
4A colors, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Official Digest, 121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
7. Published by Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs. Est. 1919. Editor: 

Homer Flynn. Single copy, 60c. Type 
page, 41/2x7\,. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
ees itt v=: sy ag 1,784. = 

page, ; 6 pages, ; 12 pages, $95. 

4A colors, $35; ‘Wood. $10. 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
See Chemical Industries. ) 


Paint and Varnish Production, 855 6th Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Powell Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1910. Editor: Anthony Errico. Trim 
size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 10th. Forms close 10th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 











Circulation, 3,498; gross, 4,458. Mfrs. of 
coatings, 2,886; raw materials, 43]; others, 
fae te 2% P lp P YP 
imes age ‘age age age 
1 190.00 #17500 © ‘#iesto $1096 
6 170.00 155.00 145.00 100.00 
12 155.00 140.00 130.00 85.00 


Standard colors, $50; bleed, $25. 
Paint Industry Magazine, 132] Arch St., Phila- 





delphia 7. Published by Heckel Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1885. Subscription, $3. ae 
ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'4. Published 15th. 


orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 3.262; gross, 3,918. Rates— 


Times 1Page %Page '/ Page /}/: Page 
1 $150.00 ‘$i20t0 ‘$9000 8 75%0 
6 135.00 110.00 — 80.00 65.00 
12 125.00 100.00 75.00 60.00 
4A colors, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Paint and Varnish 





Times 1 Page I Page Vy Page 

1 $220.00 $150.00 $ 95.00 

195.00 135.00 87.00 

g 170.00 120.00 80.00 
Standard colors, $35. 

Buyers’ Guide issue published Jan. 1 page, 


$275; 2 page, $170; 14 page, $100 


Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 332 Harrison 
St., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Trade Review 
Co. Est. 1883. Editor: Horace F. Hardy. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published every 
other Thursday. Forms close 10 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation 3,653; gross, 4,569. Paint and 
varnish mfrs., 3,189; material & equipment 
suppliers, 647; others, 570. Rates— 





Times 1 Page %Page 1, Page 1); Page 
1 $150.00 12500 ‘$9000 '§ 74 G0 
13 140.00 115.00 ” 85.00 69.00 
26 120.00 95.00 7300 58.00 


Red, blue, green, $45; bleed, 25%. 








Paint Industry Materials Manual and Techni- 
cal Yearbook, 1321 Arch St., Philadelphia 7. 
Published by Heckel Pub. Co. Editor: J. S. 
Weiss. Type page, 47x61/2; 1 col. Published 
annually, Feb. Forms close Feb. 20th. Agency 
Secours, 15-0. Rates—1 page, $200; 2 pages, 


Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Paint and Wallpaper Logic, 103 E. 125th St., 
New York 35. Published by Paint Dealers 


Assn., Inc. Est. 1928. Editor: apres t. 
Faber. Controlled. Trim size, 7x] 14. Type 
page, 5lx8l/; 2 cols., 2/2. Published Ist, 
except uly-Aug. and Oct-Nov. combined. 
sagory discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
4,300. Rates— 


Thomas’ Register. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Gs 


Western Paint Review, 1872 W. 54th St., Los 
Angeles 62. Published by Linley Pub. Co. Est. 
1920. Editor: Robert W. Linley. Trim size, 81/,x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 22,310; gross, 23,584. Contrac- 
tors, 13,958; dealers, 5,992; mfrs. and execs., 
2,427. Rates— 


Ti 1P 2, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
mrs gasoo | $2as%0 “$1908 $140.00 
320.00 225.00. 175.00 125.00 

12 285.00 205.00 160.00 115.00 


Red, $60; others, $90; bleed, $25. 
Paint Industry Section only—l page, $115; 1/2 
page, $70; 14 page, $45. 
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Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 48] Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1927. Edi- 
tor: Eric V. Cook. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type 
page, 7xl0; 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2,901; gross, 3,389. 
Paint mfrs., 835; machy. mfrs. and metal 
working, 971; furniture and woodworking, 
456; others, 816. Rates— 


Times 1Page %Page 1, Page 1/; Page 
1 = $170.00 fiaz00 «$9300 | '$ 75°00 
6 150.00 115.00 85.00 66.00 
2 140.00 110.00 75.00 58.00 


1 
4A red, $45; others, $55; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


® 
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Painting and Decorating Contractor, 48] Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939. Edi- 
tor: J. I. Smith. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 29th prec. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 4,990; gross, 5,427. 
Painting and decorating contractors, 3,093; re- 
tailers, 999; general contractors, architects, 
175; others, 754. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %Page 1, Page 1/; Page 
1 $200.00 ‘Sesto 611000 | a8 Go 
6 180.00 150.00 10000 ” 83.00 
12 165.00 13000 90.00 75.00 


4A red, $55; others, $65; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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Paper & Board 








See also Advertising; Chemical Process) 
Industries; Packaging; Printing, Publishing 


Optimism over record production tempered 
by warnings on overexpansion 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® PRODUCTION ESTIMATES FOR 1956 
indicate that the paper and pulp in- 
dustry has already reach production 
levels which it had not been ex- 
pected to hit prior to 1960. 

It is enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity, and foresees a continua- 
tion of this picture for 1957. Mills 
are running at 96% to 100% capac- 
ity and are hard-pressed to fill de- 
mand. A continuing expansion and 
development of present capacities, 
with a doubling of today’s produc- 
tion totals by 1975, is freely pre- 
dicted by some industry leaders. 

Basic factor in this projection is 
the fact that only North America 
has the forest resources to meet the 
increasing demands for woodpulp 
from Europe, Latin America and 
the Far East. Scandinavian sources, 
which traditionally have been im- 
portant suppliers, have been ex- 
tended to their limit, and any future 
increase in world use of wood fibres 
will of necessity be met by North 
American production. 

Significant factors in the 1956 pic- 
ture include: 

@ Wages reached an all-time high 

* The nation’s economy and pop- 
ulation continued to grow. One 
economist said that even the gov- 
ernment does not realize how fast 
our population is growing 

¢ Industry operations continued 
at a high level and people willingly 
went further into debt despite high- 
priced money 

@ Packaging continued 
surge. 

Within the U. S., it is the South 
and the Far West which are ex- 
pected to meet the bulk of future 
demand. Studies have concluded 
that these two areas will be able to 
increase their production by more 
than 100%, while Eastern states are 
counted upon for a 50% production 
gain by 1975. 

Some industry leaders, however, 
have been publicly expressing 
warnings, urging that “industrial 
statesmanship” be applied to pre- 


its up- 
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vent enthusiastic overexpansion of 
paper production facilities. The 
widely diffused nature of the indus- 
try, one of them has pointed out, — 
the largest company in the field ac- 
counts for less than 10% of the in- 
dustry’s annual sales dollar volume 
— makes it necessary that each or- 
ganization share “the responsibility 
for keeping expansion disciplined 
and orderly, in tune with growth of 
our markets.” 

The production trend is continu- 
ing toward greater productivity, and 
among the developments that are 
now contributing, or are expected 
to be effective, in this direction are: 

@ The first attempt at applying 
fertilizer in forest areas with the 
view to increasing the rate of forest 
growth 

e Advances in mechanization of 
logging operations 

® Greater utilization of saw mill 
waste, even the use of sawdust 
(that obtained from longitudinal 
cuts only) for pulp making 

@ Expansion of semi-chemical 
pulping facilities, with emphasis on 
continuous pulping 

e Adoption of screw presses for 
defibering and pulp washing where 
warranted 

@ The use of continuous bleach 
systems, with chlorine dioxide as 
a final stage for maximum pulp 
brightness 

@ Improvements in the arrange- 
ments of the pulp blending and 
proportioning systems 

e Improved heat control and con- 
densate removal systems on the 
paper machine 


© Improved moisture controls of 
the paper sheet 

e Better uses and adaption of 
conveying systems at all stages of 
the operation 

e Expansion of paper coating fa. 
cilities and the use of a greater 
variety of organic coatings selected 
for the particular properties de- 
sired 

e Improvements in waste liquor 
evaporating systems and precipita- 
tors 

® Wider adoption of push-button 
control to an increasing number of 
operations. 

In the over-all paperboard field, 
parallel expressions of optimism 
prevail, with similar reservations 
about “possible difficulties” if un- 
interrupted capacity expansion is 
not geared to possible intermediate 
downturns in the general economy, 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Paper, board and pulp production 
again set new record highs during 
1956, totaling an estimated 31.3 mil- 
lion tons for paper and board, and 
an estimated 22.1 million tons for 
wood pulp, as against 30 million and 
20.7 million, respectively, a year 
earlier. 

Paper production totalled 13,891,- 
356 tons, an 8% increase over 1955 
output of 12,895,394 tons. Increases 
occurred in all major grades. Paper- 
board output in 1956 was 14,255,675 
tons, 3% more than the 13,865,112 
tons reported for 1955. Production of 
most major grades of woodpulp was 
substantially higher than in 1955. 
Largest tonnage increases were 
posted in bleached and unbleached 
sulfate, groundwood, and_semi- 
chemical grades, 

The consumption of woodpulp in- 
creased 7% to 22,985,796 tons. Con- 
sumption of fibrous materials other 
than woodpulp decreased 3% to 10,- 


Production Totals — 1954 vs. 1955 


PUG RMR Sti Pig ess ote Saute asp e's 4:0 
a tee Ge Tee 01 | ne eae a ee 
Mechanical woodpulp ................. 
Semi-chemical woodpulp ............... 


All woodpulp 


RUT RINNE 05s 5 sss we Ss Re ba 
ene, WONDER pus as A Sic 5 aaa ees io 
ne RNS 5 SP eyo br 3 heres oo 
Pane IEE So Sin Pow emeen ens 


1954 1955 
(Short tons) 

pie sack 26,656,631 29,883,060 
aetna Cae 13,583,162 15,270,964 
ee Fe? 3,632,719 4,009,762 
Pascle ceerttoa 1,126,314 1,402,620 
eee aders 18,333,153 20,827,562 
Peete Se 5,189,006 5,474,640 
eta 700,399 845,226 
em, 2,050,760 2,215,028 

438,542 632,725 


Source: Pulp & Paper 
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The PAPER INDUS- 
TRY, a monthly maga- 
zine, serves individuals 
who manage and make 
the buying decisions 
in all paper and pulp 
mills in the United 
States and Canada. 


BUYING ZONE CIRCULATION — 
abridged and extracted from the Publisher’s State- 
ment of December, 1956 issued by Business Publi- 
cations Audit of Circulation, Inc.— 

Administration Officers ........ 1087 


Purchasing Agents .........--. 506 
Mill Managers & Superintendents . . 2122 
Technical Directors, Chemists .... . 762 
Engineers—all classes ......... 1209 
Total Buying Zone Circulation . . . . 5686 


95.86 per cent of the total controlled 
circulation of 7421 copies is VERIFIED 


READERSHIP OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY — 


extracted from a Report to this publication by 
Ross Federal Research Corporation, New York, on 
September 14, 1956. “Report covers the findings 
developed from a study conducted by personal in- 
terviews among 159 Executives, Purchasing Agents, 
Superintendents, Technical Men, and Engineers in 
fifty-two different paper and pulp mills... . repre- 
senting mills of various types and in the respective 
mill centers in the United States.” 

“In answer to the direct question—Do you read 

‘The PAPER INDUSTRY’? 

92 per cent reported YES” 
“In answer to the direct question—Do you like the 
publication the way it is edited at present? 

92.5 per cent reported YES” 

“74.6 per cent of the readers of ‘The PAPER 
INDUSTRY’ reported what they particularly like 
about the publication” Among these verbatim com- 
ments showing a wide variation from the overall 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Publishers of 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY ... PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO 5: Jack Henderson 
431 S. Dearborn St. 


CLEVELAND 21: Wm. W. Andrews 
2620 Noble Road 


CINCINNATI 38: Wm. W. Andrews 
5822 Glenway 


EASTERN: Jack Bain Company 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH 17: Wm. W. Andrews 
(Robert Todd, Rep.), 2242 Beachwood Blvd. 


WEST COAST: Murray Bothwell 
234 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 


Paper and Board 





Facts about Our Circulation, 
Readership and 


Special Services 


coverage of information on the paper industry to 
specific articles, are the following: 

“Advertising is good—enough technical material 
to suit me, and it is easy to find information.” 

“It carries all the developments in the industry 
—about all the new mills coming into the U. S.— 
where they are locating, etc.” 

“Articles are well written and informative—par- 
ticularly like the new products section.” 

“T like their brief way of telling the most in the 
fewest words.” 


SERVICES AVAILABLE TO ADVERTISERS: 


QUARTERLY REVIEW of New Prospects and Expan- 
sions — Published four times each year. Can be 
ordered in quantity for distribution to each sales- 
man. No charge for limited quantity. 


MARKET RESEARCH — Basic studies on the markets 
for pumps, piping, plastic piping, valves, electric 
motors, chemicals, variable speed units, slitters and 
rewinders are available. Questions regarding mar- 
kets in the industry for particular products are 
studied and factual data are presented. 


DIRECT MAIL—Our up-to-the-minute circulation list 
is available for a basic charge for full scale or job 
classification mailing to Executives, Purchasing 
Agents, General Managers and Superintendents, 
Technical Men, and Engineers in the United States 
and Canada. 

One advertiser used our Direct Mailing Serv- 

ice by sending his pieces First Class Mail to 

a selected group of 4000 names on our list— 

using six different mailings during 1956, or 

a total of 24,000 pieces. Out of this total 

mailing, only 27 were returned by the Post 

Office, and these names were then deleted 

from our list. 

A printed, pocket-size list of Initial Distribution 
of the annual PAPER AND PULP MILL CATA- 
LOGUE, listing every mill in the United States 
and Canada with names and job titles of men who 
receive this book — available free to Catalogue 
advertisers, and for a nominal charge to others. 
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Paper and Board 





The industry as a whole is running close to 100% capacity as the $10 billion 


market continues to grow as per capita consumption of paper increases. 
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Expansion of pulp industry is shown in Expansion in the capacity of paper Expansion of capacity of paperboard 
estimated capacity in millions of tons. mills is led by newsprint, book and mills (millions of tons) is particularly 
The increase is particularly strong in groundwood papers, fine papers, coarse noteworthy in liner board, corrugated 
bleached sulphite, kraft, semi-chemical papers. Curve shows increase in mil- medium in the container category and 
and unbleached groundwood. lions of tons. in folding board and special food board, 





Special market studies 
on groups of products 
reveal buying trends 





Through John D. Fosdick, research specialist, PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL maintains a continuing market research 
panel composed of some 200 technical and production 
executives in pulp and paper mills throughout the U.S. 
These men are carefully selected to represent all types of 
mills. Periodically they answer extended questionnaires 
on one or another phase of purchase and use of supplies 
for the pulp and paper industry. PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
publishes these reports as the data is accumulated and 
now is in a position to offer reports as listed at right. 
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Conveyors 

This Report contains detailed answers to 12 expanded ques- 
tions and reveals the types-of conveyor and conveyor sup- 
plies used in representative pulp and paper mills. The 
Report indicates that the market for conveyor and conveyor 
supplies in the pulp and. paper field amounts to some $% 
million per year. 


Motors 


A 12-page Report on number and type of electric motors 
installed, horsepower ratings, and annual expenditures. Also 
information on planned purchases. 


Pumps 
Specific answers to 11 questions on pumps in use, by types, 
capacity, operation temperature, fluid handled. Also data on 


reasons for purchase of specific makes, and titles of those 
who specify pumps. 


Instruments 


Data on use and planned purchases of pressure instruments, 
flow meters, temperature instruments, PH meters, liquid lev- 
el instruments, moisture controllers, and instrument panels. 





Pipe and Fittings 

A 24-page Report on piping and fitting materials, amount of 
pipe in use, sizes, and changes in piping materials in pulp 
and paper operations. Data on men who specify pipes and 
fittings and those who specify make or supplier. 





Power Transmission 


Tables on proportion of paper mills using each type of drive, 
and same for pulp mills. Annual expenditures for various 
types of flat belting. Titles of men who participate in selection 
of power transmission equipment, lubrication and accessories. 
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Rates high in 
independent surveys... 


As one of only two audited paid publications in the field, 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL is unable to claim the largest circula- 
tion among production men in the pulp and paper mills. 
However, surveys made by organizations that sell to the 
pulp and paper field among their best customers and pros- 
pects consistently reveal that PAPER TRADE JOURNAL is con- 
sidered the most useful publication among the men who 
count most. 






1093 
1011 

815 

590 

475 

250 


ulp & Paper 


independent surveys conducted and tabulated by organizations that 
sell to the pulp and paper field show how PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
leads the field. Table shows cumulative totals of 11 surveys. 


Reaches 9,659 mill men 


A 1957 survey of who reads copies of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
subscribed to by the company and addressed to mills was 
returned by 51% and indicated an average readership of 
6% readers per mill subscription. 


Replies show breakdown of readers by title; as noted in the 
table below. To this tabulation have been added correspond- 
ing projected number of readers, actual direct mill sub- 
scribers (counted as one reader each) and indicated total 
mill readers. 





Officers 

Mill Managers 
Asst. Manager 
Technical Director 
Engineers 
Purchasing Agents 
Foremen a 
Heads of Dept., etc. 16.4 
100.0% 











Offers high renewal rate 


For more than 20 years the renewal rate of PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL has been 80% or above.—a fact that seems the more 
temarkable because PAPER TRADE JOURNAL has always car- 
ried the highest subscription price in its field. 


PAPER TRADE OUR oe 578 
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Is quoted most among 
trade papers in field... 


The Institute of Paper Chemistry publishes a monthly bul- 
letin presenting abstracts of articles of greatest value in the 
pulp and paper field. As the graph shows, PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL is far ahead of other trade publications in the field 
and is topped only by TAPPI, a highly technical publication 
with emphasis on the theoretical side of paper production. 







Tappi 2 8 139 

aper industry 56 
Sothern Pulp & Paper 23 
Paper Mill News 3 
Pulp & Paper 0 


The chart shows the number of articles abstracted in the 6 months 
ending March 1957 from the papers in the field. 


Carries most 
advertising pages... 


405 
336 
291 
216 
155 





Ad pages, first three months of 1957, in six publications. 

Again in 1956, advertisers placed more pages in PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL than in any other pulp and paper publication— 
evidence that they find PAPER TRADE JOURNAL “the most 
useful publication” to carry their messages to production 
men in pulp and paper mills. 





Paper Trade Journal 


“the most useful paper” 
15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh + Chicago - Denver ° Los Angeles ° Dallas 
Houston ° San Francisco * Seattle * Miami 
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123,932 tons. 


The consumption of 
pulpwood amounted to 35,755,087 
cords, roughwood basis, an increase 


of 7% over 1955. 

Waste paper consumption by 
United States paper and board mills 
slipped off to 8,860,695 tons last 
year, from 9,040,768 tons in 1955. 

U.S. exports of woodpulp declined 
to 535,097 tons, from a 1955 figure 
of 603,906 tons. Pulp exports in De- 
cember, however, showed a sharp 
rise over the previous month and 
the corresponding month a year 
ago: December 1956 pulp exports 
were 57,628 tons while December 
1955 exports were 45,942. 

Per capita consumption of paper 
and board was 435 Ibs, 

At the close of 1956, there were 
804 mills making paper and paper- 
board and 330 pulp mills. Located 
in 500 cities and towns in 38 states, 
they employ about 275,000 people 
at an annual payroll of more than 
$1. billion. 

Manufacture of newsprint in the 
United States in 1956 reached a to- 
tal of some 1.96 million tons. 

This total, however, even when 
supplemented by the 6 million tons 
produced by Canadian mills, proved 
inadequate to meet the rising de- 
mand which characterized 1955 
American newspaper operations. 


CANADA 


Canadian mills produced $1.4 bil- 
lion worth of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts during 1956, a gain of $100 mil- 
lion over the previous year. 

Almost 6 million tons of news- 
print alone was exported by Cana- 
dian mills during the year, a gain of 
some 170,000 tons over the preced- 
ing year. Wood pulp exports were 
2.38 million tons, about 20,000 tons 
over 1955 totals. 

Some 92% of the country’s news- 
print production went into the ex- 
port trade. 





Production of Paper and Dopaenonrs 








Year Short Tons 
1939 13,509,642 
1942 17,083,862 
1950 24,377,222 
1951 chewigack 26,086,115 
ee ee 24,413,212 
0 EE SERS OE ES 26,458,781 
| BER a ba lr eee a 26,656,631 
ee. os BRE St RONG E ; 29,883,060 
SEER RE RF 32, 000, 000 
*1960 .... bay ee a ay 32,L00,000 
2, pe See eise ata 36,900,000 
sok |, | YC AE RSE sites Date ares 41,600,000 
| (og REE SSS RE Se 46,600,000 


*Forecasts by Stanford Research Institute on 

basis of population growth, technological 

advances and competition of materials. 
Source: Pulp & Paper 





WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


An accompanying table indicates 
annual expenditures for plant and 
equipment during recent years. In 
building a pulp or paper mill, about 
two-thirds of the total cost is for 
materials and equipment, divided as 
follows: 


Equipment 
Builders 
Piping 

Motors, 
Tanks, bins, 
Conveyors 

Foundations 
Pumps ...... 
Controls 








“Source: Paper ‘Trade journal 


The industry is one of the largest 
users of chemicals in the country, 
and also buys large quantities of 
operating supplies. Following is an 
estimate of purchases by the indus- 
try during a recent year (in tons, 
unless otherwise noted): 


Fuel and Power 
oS Se ee A eS 
Fueloil (gals.) 
Gasoline (gals.) 


...._ 19,000,000 
$70,000,000 
42,000,000 





Kerosene a Ng i 5,300,000 
Meials 
oO ec Feb a Seen eer mee 1,850 
Comins GB TG noosa ci. nne ane 3,000 
Aluminum castings  .........-.....-0c 300 
Aluminum fabrications .................... 162 
gig Et i oe 271 
Copper, brass, bronze. ......:.....-....-:+ 10,500 
Other copper ..................... Se 4,600 
ee ie 8,200 
Steel alloys dele ies : : 20,000 
Steel castings ............... q ing 11,000 
Banding, bailing, strap sketietoae 23,500 
Low carbon fabrications 74,000 


Miscellaneous steel oo ccc ceecsesesem 17,000 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Statistics 


Iron castings ...... 98,000 
Other iron ............ : 35,000 
Steel forgings ..... ; 6,000 
Tool steel 1,800 
Production Exports 
1955 


1956 
Gross value of output ............ $1.4 billion 


Total wood pulp 
Dissolving & dy chem. . z : 
Bleached sulphite paper grades 674,765 
Unbleached sulphite . 













Bleached sulphate 812,534 
Uubleached sulphate 801,269 
Other chemical ..... 234,022 
Groundwood ....... 5,679,983 
Newsprint _ ........... 6,468,815 
Containerboard . 474,227 
Boxboard 412,176 
Total paperboard . 6,403 
Fine paper .......... 248,005 
Coated paper... 29,167 
Other printing paper ... 91,135 
Special papers. ............. sion” gee 
Wrapping paper... .. 280,591 
Bldg. papers and boards ........ 281,000 
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19) 
$1.3 billion 


| 
$1 es million $991 million 


ons ons ons 
9,967,641 2,388,484 2,368,420 
419,899 344,551 358, 146 
637,408 443,530 463,056 
1,738,413 379,893 368,525 
776,155 670,281 652,044 
670,229 225,385 214,273 
201,972 45,628 40,917 
5,429,162 268,491 259,344 
6,190,647 5,971,692 5,805,113 
391,032 96,555 22,608 
397,204 25,274 30,755 
788,236 81,829 53,363 
215,306 16,712 13,506 
6,198 1,006 1,097 
79,537 60,684 51,089 
113,292 6,437 5,787 
257,870 14,309 14,985 
262,564 22,500 25,000 


Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 


Operating Supplies 
Paper mill wire cloth .............-....+ 5 
Belting ...... eet l 
Wood cores and plugs (units) ~ whose 26,450 
Metal cores and plugs (units) ........ 9,000 
Fiber cores and plugs (units) ........ 39,00) 
Wool felts .......... SOLE LIN EES 
Dryer cotton ........ : 
Asbestos felts .... BEL: rE 
Gaskets and packing Pe SER 
Cotton rope .... sninshtih ts 
MONEE: SEND 6 oe ke fea 
WED ARPS i 4, 
Chemicals ‘and Additives 


Ciay, filler 
Clay, coating ne OETA ae Se 
, | pf ee eS 
Silicate ...... 
Resin size . falc deeply 
Aluminum sulphate ; 

Wet strength resin 
Casein .... 1 
Titanium dioxide ........ nigh access 2 
Other titanated pigments neem ioe) ] 
Sodium aluminate e 
DWP IID: cis. psonccanss EP kids 
Synthetic pigments 
ND CMINIER oi css incnsnsccseceonns 
Calcium carbonate ccs 
© ERS Soa 
ge EE 
Sulphuric St ene 
Sygate spicea apices Shnoheaciceliacicacotalicella § 
Limestone sacle 
Salt cake ........... 
Caustic soda . 
Soda ash ... 
Chlorine 
Sulphur 
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Some 60 to 80 million gallons of 
gasoline and other liquid fuels are 
consumed each year to operate the 
mechanized equipment used by the 
pulpwood industry. 

Annual tool requirements for 
pulpwood production are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


ce ae Be eae 
I Ne cenasin 
PONE GUN seed icccer csc vee sangrseniosiccccoxeengs 
Tractors 
Tracks . =:.: EF nts aaee 
Cranes and shovels ........ 
Logging sulkies and arches ..... 
PE, ES menue COs AR Sate SO Be eee 
Road graders 
Snow plows 
Source: American Forest Products indus 
nc. 






HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The buying patterns in the paper 
and board industry follow those of 
many other industries where pro- 
duction is built around huge pieces 
of production equipment. An entire 
plant may be built around one big 
paper-making machine and all the 
subsidiary equipment — the grind- 
ers, digesters, pumps and so on — 
are designed to keep the pulp flow- 
ing through the machine. 

The decision to install or to mod- 
ify an existing paper-making ma- 
chine is one of top level, determined 
by boards of directors with the as- 
sistance of top management, 

However, in some small plants a 
title such as president, vice presi- 
dent or general manager may indi- 
cate a man who authorizes all pur- 
chasing, even amounts as little as 
$1.00. In other plants of exactly the 
same size and kind of operation, and 
in the same locality, the president, 
vice president chairman of the 
board, etc., may simply be the own- 
ers of the business living miles 
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Expenditures for New Plant and 


Equipment 
(add 000,009) 
1946 $232 1952 ..... 
1947 ey ees 
1948 383 1954 ..... 
1949 SES SS ee Oe 
1950 ........ 299 | «| Oke poe res 801 
RSE erent 420 1957 (est.) .....-.... 835 





Source: The Paper Industry 





away, the actual operation of the 
plant and purchasing being handled 
by a superintendent or a foreman. 
Many of the sub-processes, how- 
ever, have equipment in which the 
operating management — the mill 
managers, superintendents and fore- 
men — have a considerable voice. 
The technical directors of the com- 
panies also are key men. In gen- 
eral, the management personnel 
who work with the smaller ma- 
chines and processes have an im- 
portant voice in their purchase. 


Sources: Fibre Containers & Pa- 
perboard Mills; Paper Industry; Pa- 
per Trade Journal; Pulp & Paper; 
American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc.; American Paper and 
Pulp Association; Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association; U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copies of the following research 
material, 


Paper Trade Journal: 


BF-1. Paper Trade Journal NIAA Presen- 
tation. Follows NIAA outline to give 
data on history and background of pub- 
lication; market served; geographical 
location of mills; circulation data; ad- 
vertising and editorial information, etc. 

BF-2. The Market for Process Instrumen- 
tation and Instruments in the Pulp and 
Paper Industries, 1955. 16-page report 
on study of present installations and 
planned purchases of instruments and 
Process instrumentation, with data on 
titles of men who specify and approve 
purchase of this instrumentation. 

BF-3. The Market for Pumps in the Paper 
and Pulp Industries, 1954, 24-page re- 
port of survey conducted in the industry 
in 1954. 

BF-4. Review and Forecast, reprint from 
Jan. 30, 1956 issue. 

BF-5. Where Does Your Grade Stand? 
BF-6. The Market for Pipe and Fittings in 
the Pulp and Paper Industries, 1955. 
BF-7. The Market for Power Transmission 
Equipment, Lubrication and Accessories 
in the Pulp and Paper Industries, 1956. 
BF-8. The Market for Conveyors in the 

Pulp and Paper Industries. 

BF-9. The Market for Motors in the Pulp 
and Paper Industries. 

BF-10. Not What We Say — What They 
Say. Folder of readership studies made 
>. sources other than Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada: 


BF-11. Construction and Modernization 
Budget for Pulp and Paper Industry. 
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PACIFIC 


PRODUCTION 


Investigate the real 
potential of this 
challenging market. 
Write today for full 
particulars concerning 
market and media. 


Southern 


Paper and Board 





the SOUTHERN pulp, paper, 
paperboard and converted 
paper products industry — 
fastest growing segment of 
America’s Fifth Industry — 
offers you a real SALES 
CHALLENGE! 
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UNITED STATES PULP INDUSTRY — 1920-1955 


Interested? You should be, 
especially when the Southern 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturer 
makes it easy to achieve 
maximum sales results at 
minimum cost... 


Back in 1947, a noted industrialist said, ‘I pre- 
dict that the pulp and paper industry within 15 
years will double its output in the South.” To- 
day, this prediction is not only reality, but the 
Southern pulp and paper industry is the fastest 
growing and the greatest market in the world! 


A vast, perpetual supply of woodland areas, good 
transportation, adequate water supplies, intelligent 
worker supply, natural gas and fuel oil, nearness 
to all principal markets are all contributing rea- 
sons the Southern pulp and paper industry has 
grown tremendously and will continue to grow. 
And this means continuing demand for millions 
of dollars worth of machinery, equipment and 
supplies for electric and steam generating plants, 
water treatment plants, auxiliary chemical plants, 
etc. That’s the sales challenge—a multi-million- 
dollar bonanza ready and waiting for those in- 
terested in tapping its almost limitless potential. 


In the midst of this fertile sales area stands the 
Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer—natural 
starting point for building sound sales in this 
market. Because of the dominating importance of 
the Southern pulp and paper industry, men in 
mills across the nation subscribe to the Southern 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturer to keep abreast 
of developments. This adds up to direct, reward- 
ing contact with the pulse of this market—initial 
contacts that may be converted into actual sales. 
A record of strong, loyal readership, too, (with 
a renewal rate of over 90%) helps build a solid 
foundation for your sales message. 


PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURER 


75 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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MORE KEY PRODUCTION 
MEN SUBSCRIBE TO 
PULP & PAPER 


TOP COVERAGE IN AMERI- 
CA’S THIRD LARGEST IN- 
DUSTRY—with the largest total 
paid circulation — 7,844* and 
reaching 5,743** key management 
and supervisory personnel, PULP 
& PAPER offers the greatest cir- 
culation to the heart of the mar- 


et. 
UNEQUALLED CIRCULA- 
TION in the South and Far West 
—the industry’s growth and your 
sales potential is greatest here. 
CIRCULATION DISTRIBU- 
TION closely in balance with the 
volume of production in manu- 
facturing areas. 

CRISP, FIRSTHAND REPORT- 
ING BY EXPERIENCED, IN- 
DUSTRY-WISE EDITORS lo- 
cated in all major producing areas 
assures an interested audience 
alert to your sales messages. 
REMEMBER: PULP & PAPER is 
the big format magazine, progres- 
sive in editorial content—filled 
with new ideas and the kind of 
practical information your custo- 
mers want to read. 





* Total circulation, November 1956 issue, 
par. 4, ABC Publisher's Statement, Dec. 
31, 1956. 

**Total circulation, par. 3 ‘‘Pulp & 
Paper Manufacturing’’ above statement. 





Write today for a copy of the 
“PULP & PAPER Industry Re- 
port” and helpful market infor- 


PULP& @ 


PAPER @ 


loans 


Ri 


eae 
. 
en e* 


2 


Bue 
fy = 
S 


Sales Headquarters 
370 LEXINGTON AVE - NEW YORK 17 
Office of the Editor 
1791 HOWARD STREET - CHICAGO 26 


MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK e« CHICAGO e SEATTLE 
PORTLAND, ORE. « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
CLEVELAND e ATLANTA 
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8-page article gives information on re- 
cent projected industry expansion to 
1958. 

BF-12. Wall Chart. Shows location of Can- 
ada’s pulp and paper mills. 24” x 1314”. 

Pulp & Paper: 

BF-13. Pulp & Paper Industry Report. 29- 
page report designed for use in plan- 
ning sales and advertising to the pulp 
and paper industry. Included are com- 
plete geographic breakdowns of the in- 
dustry, covering all key production areas, 
reviewing the historical background of 
the industry, the present picture and 
forecasts for the future. Charts portray 
industry trends, U.S. paper and paper- 
board capacity and production, how the 
states rank in paper and woodpulp pro- 
duction, companies producing newsprint 
in the U.S., etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Paper and Pulp Assn., 122 E, 
42nd St., New York 17. 

American Pulp and Paper Mill Supts, 
Assn., 327 S. LaSalle, Chicago 4. 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Assn., Sun 
Life Bldg., Montreal. 

Gummed Industries Assn., 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36 

National Paperboard Assn., 80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E, 
42nd St., New York 17. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. 

U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., Inc., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 18. 

Waxed Paper Institute, 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for. the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Paper Convention Daily, 200 S. 
Prospect, Park Ridge, Ill. Published by 
Howard Pub. Co. during APPA-TAPPI and 
NPTA conventions. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2i%. Published daily dur- 
ing meetings in Feb., March and Sept. Forms 
close 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 page, $135; 24 page, $115; 2 page, 
$88; 1/3 page, $60. 

4A red, $50; green, $100; bleed, 10%. 


G&D 


American Paper Merchant, 200 S. Prospect, 
Park Ridge, Ill. Published by Howard Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1920. Editor: L. Q. Yowell. 
Trim size, 8l/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 23%. Published — prec. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, 7,288; — " 8,236. Paper mer- 
chants, 6,393; reps., brokers, 369; paper mills, 
oe and allied firms, 1,021; others, 29: 
nates— 





Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1, Page 
1 $328. bo 235,00 $132.00 
6 207.00 118.00 
12 768.0 198.00 108.00 


4A colors: red, 380; blue or green, $100; 
others, $125; bleed, 10%. 





American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association Yearbook, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 4. Est. 1919. Controlled. Trim size, 8!/2x 
ll. Type page, 7x10. Published Oct. Forms 
— ug. 1. Agency discounts, none. Rates 

fer $125; 1. page, $68.75; 14 page, 
$37. 7 5B Secnilend ved. ved , 20% 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
See Chemical Process Industries. 





Chemical Materials Catalog. 
See Chemical Process Industries. 


Daily Mill Stock Reporter, 425 W. 25th St., 
New York 1. Published | Nat'l Business 
Press, Inc. Type page, 9!/4x12l/2; 4 cols., 2\%. 
Published daily, Tuesday through Saturday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. are 





Times e Vy P 
] $208 $0 “$108 60 $58 4 bo 
13 115.00 
26 109.00 3. 30 31 * 





DPC Convention News, 405 E. Superior St., 
Duluth 2. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. 
Est. 1952. Editor: Dean Myhran. Type page, 
10x15; 5 cols., 2°’. Published in 4 editions 
in spring and fall. att discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, 5,000; gross, 5,500. Rates 


Times 1 Page 45 Inches 10 Inches 
1 $225. 0 $180.00 $ 55.00 
550.00 175.00 


4 700.0 
4A red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


@® ABD 


Fibre Containers and Paperboard Mills, 228 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. Published by 
Board Products Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Editor: 
Richard W. Porter. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 9xl2. Type page, 7'/gxl0!/g; 2 cols., 3l/p. 
Published 22nd. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 











Circulation, 3,128; gross, 4,029. Paperboard 
mills with box plants, 1,064, paperboard 
mills, 143; paperboard box mirs., 812; sup- 
plies, services, associations, 611; others, 470. 


Times 1 Page Vo Page I, Page 
1 $315.00 $225.00 $125 00 
6 245.00 175.00 95.00 


12 205.00 145.00 80.00 
or $55; other standard colors, $70; bleed, 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 495. 





Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and Allied 
Trades, 15 W. 47th St., New York. Published 
by Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. Est: 
1873. Editor: R. E. Thuemmes. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 534x9. Type page, 41/2x7I/. 
Published Nov. 1 Forms close Aug. 1. Agen- 
cy discounts, none. Rates—l page, $150; | 
page, $100; 14 page, $75 


Official Container Directory. 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1. Est. 1914. Editor: Richard W. 
Porter. Subscription, $9. Trim size, 9x 
12. Type page, 7!/gxl0!/g; 2 and 4 cols. Pub- 
lished May 15 and Nov. 15. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 3,611; gross, 3,926. Paid, 
1,211. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy P. Vy Pi 

1 “. 0.00 180. 80.00 $102, 2.0 


2 
Red, $60; bia ge aliag $75; bleed, in 


© 


fates and v4 er Products, Oradell, N. J. 
lished b alden Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 
ese Eaitor, —, Walden. Subscription. ag 
rim size x ype page, 4x cols 
2’. Published 5th and 20th. Forms close 10 
a prec. wart: § discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, 3,973: gross, 4,330. Paper mer- 








chants, 2,275; pulp and er mfrs. and 
qoarerats. 1,403; others, va ates— Ve P 
imes age age lage 
1 $402 50 $036. 5 3 - cd 
12 297.50 ey 
262.50 166.25 ri 3 


24 
4A red, $75; others, $100; bleed, 10%. 


Paper and Paper Products Convention Dai- 
lies, issued during APPA-Tappi and NPTA 
conventions in spring and fall. Type page, 
11 W/exl6; 5 cols., 2'/. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ates— 





¥g Page 

Times 1 Page vy Page (7x10) 
1 $320.00 200.00 $165.00 
220.00 140.00 112.50 





Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 431 S. Reg 
born St., Chicago 5. For paper and mill 
officials and production executives. Be blished 
by Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1923. Editor: 
Dr. A. W. J. ie Controlled. Trim size, 84x 
ll. Typ> page, 2 cols., 33. Published 
annually in Sept. 4 oe close 1 31. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. ae 956-57 edi- 
tion, sworn, 3,801; orcs, 

Rates—1 eer : pages, $785; 6 
pages, $1,28 paves, si, 590. Special one- 
time (1 page, $300) when combined with a 
minimum = i six halt ages (or its monetary 
equivalent) in The Paper Industry. Special 
rates for furnished inserts. 
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Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 preceway, New 
York 23. Published by Paper & Twine Journal 
Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Editor: Sylvain Ginsbour- 
er. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
$sth. Focms close 10th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. 
Circulation, 5,438: gross, 5,848. Paper mer- 
chants, ; salesmen, 975; mills, 1,190; 
others, 203. Rates— 


i 1 Page %,Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 
Times Sosn00  Bos0o | feo00 | $1200 
6 240.00 175.00 145.00 110.00 


12 220.00 155.00 130.00 100.00 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





The Paper Catalog, Oradell, N. J. Published 
by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. Editor: C. C. 
Walden, Jr. Trim size, 6x9. beg page, 5x 
72. Three sections — Watermarks & Brands, 
erchants Catalog and Manufacturers. Pub- 
lished six Fa remy each mea —- 
nnually. ency discounts, none. Circula- 
ion, 1956 Calta, 26,830; ross, 30,000. 
Paid, 5,899. Rates (Watermarks & Brands 
ts page, $75; 1/2 page, $50; 14 page, 
$30. 





Paper, Film and Foil Converter. 
See Packaging. 





he Paper Industry, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
E. 4 Published by Fritz Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1919. Editor: A. W. J. Dyck. Trim size, 
81/;x1114,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,418; gross 8,178. Paper and 
pulp companies and officers, 1,540; purchas- 
ing agents, 506; mgrs. and supts., 2,122; 
technical directors, process and chemists, 
762; foremen and skilled workers, 310; engi- 
neers, 1,209; others, 972. Rates— 


i 1P 2, Page 2 Page ‘1/3 Page 
Times tote siete 420800 ‘$190 60 
6 300.00 270.00 195.00 165.00 
12 250.00 225.00 165.00 140.00 


4A red, $60; other 4A colors, $75; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 489. 





Paper Mill News, 1440 Broadway, New York 
18 Published by L. D. Post, Inc. Est. 1878. 
Editor: Vera M. Brady. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8'4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published er Je close 15 
days prec. Agency discounts, 10-0. 

culation. -iiows Issues), 2,905; gross, 
5,595. Paid, 2,461. Pulp and paper companies, 
1,058; administrative, 339; mgrs. and supts., 
1,142; technical, 155; engineers, 196; others, 
27. Rates, news issues— 


Times 1Page %Page Y¥. ry Vz Page 
; 135.00 $110.00 ‘$ 90.00 
3 5 OD : : 90.00 75 


130.00 110.00 .00 
rs 120.00 100.00 80.00 70.00 
40 115.00 95.00 75.00 65.00 


4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. One feature num- 
ber published monthly. BPA circulation, 5,812; 
gross, 8,804. Mill mgrs. and supts., 1,993; 
administrative, 839; engineers, 809; techni- 
cal men, 676; pulp and paper companies, 
1,058; others, 447. 


Rates— 

i 1P. 2/, Page 1/3 Page 

we $290 00 Rous Bo $160.00 
6 260.00 220.00 140.00 
12 220.00 180.00 120.00 





Paper Mill News Convention Dailies, pub- 
lished during APPA Mill Supts. Assn. meet- 
ing. Type page, 1lxl4; 5 cols., 2 Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 page, $200; 1/2 page, 
$150; 7x10, $150. 14 page, $100. 5% discount 
if all 3 dailies are used. 





ABP 


Paper Sales, 405 E. Superior St., Duluth 2, 
Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1941. Editor: Dean Myhran. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 25th prec. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, es ge geo? Comes 7 
er merchants, 4,475; er mills, conver 
ood allied industries, Be others, 59. Rates— 


Times 1Page %Page ‘Page 1/3; Page 
1 $275.00 $185.00 $155.00 $105.00 

6 240.00 165.00 145.00 100.00 

12 215.00 155.00 125.00 95.00 


4A red, $80; bleed, $50. 





@® D 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47ih St., New 
York 36. Published by Lockwood Trade Jour- 
nal Co. Est. 1872. Editor: J. C. . Evans. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!4x1ll14. Type 
page x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Monday. 
— close 10 days prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 6,940; gross, 8,042. Paper and 
aw mfg., 3,982; paper merchants, exporters 
and salesmen, 295; converters, 652; machinery 
and supply, 963; others, 1,135. Rates— 


Times 1Page % Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 —- $370.00 $308.00 45000 ‘$2080 
13 255.00 205.00 160.00 128.00 
26 185.00 180.00 125.00 108.00 
52 155.00 145.00 95.00 5.00 


4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 490-91. 





Paper Year Book, 405 E. Superior St., Duluth 
, Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. 
Est. 1943. Editor: Anita Reinig. Single copy, 
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$10. Type page, 7xl0. Published Feb. 1. 
Forms close Oct. 25. Agency discounts, none. 
Sl page, $300; 2 pages, $525; 3 pages, 


$665. 
Color, $125; bleed, 10%. 


Post’s Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18. Published by L. D. Post, Inc. 
Est. 1884. Editor: J. J. O’Brien. Trim size, 5x 
72. Type page, 4x61; 2 cols., 17/g. Published 
Jan. Forms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 1956 edition, 2,245: gross, 3,250. 
Rates—1 page, $125; 2 page, $75; 14 page, 


$50. 
Color, $60; bleed, 15%. 
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Pulp and Paper. 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Miller Freeman Publi- 
cations. Est. 1927. Editor: Albert W. Wilson. 





Stock. 


BOARD MILLS* 


EASTERN MGR. 





2-4280. 





THE INTEGRATED PAPER- 
BOARD MARKET BUYS FOR— 


FIBRE BOX & FOLDING CARTON PLANTS* 


moval systems, Drives, Motors, Printing Register Equip., Offset Spray Equip., 
Bundle Tyers, Unit Heaters, Materials Handling Equip., Roller Cleaning Equip., 
Printer Rollers, Testing Equip., Knives, Electrical Controls, Safety Materials, Timers, 
Counters, Storage Batteries & Chargers, Rule Cutters, Saws, Cutting and Creasing 
Dies, Scales, Die Lumber, Cutting Rule, Sponge Rubber and Cork, Lubricants, Inks, 
Varnishes, Coatings, Adhesives of all kinds, Waxes, Asphalt, Paper and Film for 
Box Lining and Windows, Twine, Stitching Wire. 


FIBRE BOX PLANTS ONLY* Steam Generators, Tanks, Steam Systems 
and Traps, Pumps, Piping, Valves, Knife Grinders, Silicate Dissolvers, Corrugator 
and Taping Machine Belts, Scoring Wheels, Rubber and Metal Printing Dies, 
Recording and Controlling instruments, Containerboards, Tape, Chemicals, Cleat 


FOLDING CARTON PLANTS ONLY* 
Cutters, Pile Elevators, Color Register Equip., Typesetting Equip., Glue Mixers, 
Stripping Equip., Printing Bases and Chases, Engravings, Electrotypes, Tape Dis- 
pensers, Art Department Equip., Cartonboards, Blocking Lumber, Type, Tympan, 
Carbon Papers, Wrapping Papers, Fibre Boxes. 


Products too extensive and diversified to list here. For ex- 
ample, a modern board mill required 3,948 tons of equipment, 105 tons of Brass 
Bronze and Copper, 73 tons of stainless steel, 2,950 tons of Cast Iron, 37 tons of 
rubber. One board machine, 435 feet long, is equivalent to the height of a 35 to 
40 story building. Wood, chemicals, pulp, wastepaper, fuel, lubricants, materials 
handling and transportation are used in profusion. 


SERVICES Testing Laboratories, Pulp & Wastepaper Dealers, Industrial Engj- 


neers, Builders and Engineers, Consultants. 
*In addition to primary equipment 


Served by 


FIBRE CONTAINERS 


and Paperboard Mills 


Board Products Publishing Company 
228 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


SAMUEL D. WOLFF, 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Phone: Wisconsin 7-7799 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE—Keith H. Evans & Associates, 
3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif., DUnkirk 8-2981; 
593 Market St., Rm. 304, San Francisco 5, Calif., YUkon 


Balers, Trim Re- 


Proofing Presses, Paper 
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That’s where Pulpwood Production 
& Saw Mill Logging goes with 14,350 
circulation, reaching and reporting 
exclusively a vital industry with mil- 
lions to spend for mechanical equip- 
ment. Its editors themselves are 
woodsmen and they talk loggers’ 
language. They can fell trees, they 
can limb and buck, and they can skid 
logs to a landing. They’re not afraid 
to take the office cars into the woods 
and they do just that the year round. 
They bring back authentic reports 
with authentic pictures of pulpwood 
and sawlog operations. In short, they 
write about the people who read the 
book. That’s why, on the first of the 
month, you'll find a fresh copy of 
Pulpwood Production & Saw Mill 
Logging on the front seat of nearly 
every pulpwood and logging truck in 
the great timber-producing reaches of 
the South. 

These are the men—readers of 
Pulpwood Production & Saw Mill 
Logging—who buy tractors and 
trucks, chain saws and files, wire rope 
and rubber tires, wedges and winches, 
and all the other things needed in the 
annual production of 21 million 
cords of pulpwood and 13 billion 
board feet of sawlogs. 

They don’t have front offices but 
they can write checks. 


WASTE UTILIZATION 
: at saw mills has created a live- 
‘ ly market for log barkers, chip- 
pers, chipper knives, chip 
screens, and conveyors. A com- 


prehensive report on this phase 
of the industry is available on 


request. Our surveys in this 
S field are accepted as authorita- 
z tive. 





ulpwood 


production 


AND SAW MILL LOGGING 
The Only Vertical in the Field 
MONTGOMERY 1, ALABAMA 
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Subscription, $4. Trim size, 934x1234. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/3. Published 2 th prec. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,807; gross, 8,877. Paper and 
pulp mig., equipment and supplies, 
Lobe others, 980. a y y 
imes age age e 
1 $350.00 $315.00 is 5 "$190.00 
a7 270.00 00 165.00 
*13 350. 0 225.00 16s, 00 140.00 
*7th aad 13th insertions are in World Review 
number in July 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $25. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 494. 





Pulpwood Production, 458 S. Lawrence St., 
Montgomery 1, Ala. Published by Hatton, 
Brown & Co. Editor: Charles E. Cline. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 13,937; gross, 


Times 1Page 4% e Y, 1/3 Page 
re e500 $280.00 419596 0 $150.00 
6 300.00 240.00 165.00 130.00 
12 275.00 220.00 150.00 120.00 


4A red, yellow, orange, $75; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 496. 





Source of Supply Directory, 200 S. Prospect, 
Park Ridge, Ill. Published by Howard Pub. 
Co. Est. Tosa. Editor: L. Cowan. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, Rs ka | 1 col., 354. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $130; 1 page, 
$90; 1 inch, $50. 


Southern Pulp and Paper Manufacturer, 75 
3rd St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. Published by 
Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1938. 
Editor: Vincent F. Waters. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 2 cols., 
33. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 
1956, 5,016; gross, oe Paid, 4,343. +g oe 
Times 1Page %,Page Y¥y, Pag e Y, 

1 $250.00 $215.00 $160. 00 413865 00 
7. 215.00 180.00 135.00 

*13 180.00 160.00 120.00 '. my 
*7th and 13th insertions appear in the Annual 
Review Number published Oct. 1. 
Rates tor 00. —— page, $315; 
2 page , page 
A “colors, $60; others, $75; bleed, $40. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 493. 


Tappi, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Technical Assn. of Pulp & Paper 
Industry. Est. 1949. Editor: R. G. MacDonald. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8!4x1ll14. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 cols., 3%%. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, sworn, 7.993; gross, 8,152. 
fa Lp 2, Page Y,P Vy P 

imes ‘a age age age 

i 00.00 $1 $ é 








75.00 145.00 y 4 
6 tS, 00 160.00 120.00 
12 150.00 145.00 100.00 és. 00 


4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 








Walden’s A. B. C. Guide & Paper Production 
Yearbook, Cradell, N. J. Published by Wal- 
den Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1887. Editor: Roy 
Osborne, Jr. Price, $7.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x7l/2; 3 cols., jie. Published Apr. 1. 
Forms close Dec. sgency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, rr. iu Bars 3,500. Rates— 
1 page, $150; i Ys pag ge, $55. 
4A red, $50; iter 5; Sloed! 5%; 





CANADA 


(CAB 

Canadian Pulp & Paper Industry. P. O. Box 
6000, Vancouver 1, B. C. Published by Mitch- 
ell Press, Ltd. Est. 1948. Editor: W. Bloom- 
berg. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2!/4. Published Ist week. Forms close 
10th. Ac ency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 956. 2,902; gross, +i 
Times 1Page %,Page rt WV 

i $130.00 $105.00 é 0 a Sih 

oy 00 50 47.0) 

12 4.00 a 00 8 00 42. 00 

4A colors, $30; bleed, 15%. 








National Directory of The Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Industries, Gardenvale, Que. ub- 
lished by Nat'l Business Pubs., Ltd. Pub- 
lished Nov. Price, $4.50. Type page, 41/4x63,4. 
» nicacttie page, $70; 1, page, $40; 14 page, 


(CAB @ 


Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by National Business 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1903. Editor-in-chief: 
Stephenson. Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type ge, 
7x1 and 3 cols. Published 22nd. Forms 
close 2lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,690; gross, 4,375. Pulp and 
paper companies, 514; officers, 158; mgrs., 
ed ee 87 others, Vy Ba “er 
imes ‘a e ‘a ‘a 
1 $160.00 A198 00 ¢ 88.00 $7 40 
*7 140.00 114 75.00 
*13 130.00 106. 00 70.00 oF 60 
*7th or 13 insertion is for convention number, 
published immediately after the annual con- 
vention .of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Ass'n. in Feb. 
4A red or blue, $40; others, $45; bleed, 15%. 








Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by National Business 
Pubs., Ltd. Subscription, $7.50. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, oe edition, sworn, 1,731. 
Rates—1 page, $140; 2 payes, $242; 2 page, 
$80; 14 page, $45. 

4A red or blue, ‘$40; others, $45; bleed, 15% 
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Plastics 





(See also Chemical Process Industries) 


Significant inroads into new fields lead 
industry to its greatest year during 1956 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= ONCE AGAIN, IN 1956 THE PLASTICS 
industry recorded a new high for 
production and sales. 

But, in contrast to the previous 
year, when growth resulted from 
expansion within established mar- 
kets, the gains of 1956 came about 
as a result of significant inroads 
made into new fields and from the 
new directions in which plastics be- 
gan to move within these fields. 


Underlying this series of move- 
ments into new areas of application 
were these two factors: 


e Plastics improved their com- 
petitive position throughout 1956 as 
a result of downward price trends 
while costs of other materials were 
rising. 


e Broader market potentials were 
established because of the rise in 
national income, the continued in- 
crease in leisure time, the move to 
suburban living and a generally in- 
creased pace of American life. 


At the same time, great techno- 
logical strides were made in im- 
proving plastics materials and in 
refining manufacturing techniques 
to meet new demands. 1956, ac- 
cording to industry sources, marks 
a high point in the history of plas- 
tics materials development, while 
application advances were keynoted 
by improvements in processing, par- 
ticularly in adaptations of automa- 
tion principles to high-speed mass 
production. 

Examples of the industry’s moves 
into new fields included the gearing 
up of the nation’s footwear industry 
to the possibility that all-plastics 
heels would be joining extruded 
welding, molded counters and mid- 
soles, while in the luggage field, 
suitcases based on formed styrene 
copolymer sheet construction were 
introduced. 

All in all, the sharp rise in total 
sales figures is once again attributed 
to a combination of greater variety, 


better design and engineering, more 
automatic equipment, higher quality 
tooling, establishment and accept- 
ance of more standards and more 
concentrated marketing procedures. 

For 1957, continued advances are 
foreseen, regardless of whether the 
year experiences a continuing boom 
or merely one of general advance 
with slackening activity in some 
fields. This is true because the plas- 
tic component factor is constantly 
on the increase in almost every 
product. 

In the automobile field, in build- 
ing, home appliances, packaging, 
tableware, sports equipment, light- 
ing fixtures, furniture, materials 
handling devices, housewares, toys, 
machine housings, signs and display 
materials, electrical and electronic 
equipment, and in various kinds of 
patching equipment and repair kits, 
plastics are being used in ever in- 
creasing proportions and quantities. 

This is a far cry from the days 
when plastics production was lim- 
ited to four or five basic materials of 
limited versatility, and when the in- 
dustry was basically a supplier of 
novelty and decorative articles de- 
rived from cellulose and of electri- 
cal parts made of synthetic resin 
material. 

A survey indicates that produc- 
tion for 1957 will run about 5% 
higher than last year’s totals. 

Indicated expansion for 1957 
ranges widely from 5% to 100%. 
Molders indicated planned expan- 
sion at the lower extremity of the 
range, with most indicating no more 
than a 10% increase in their ca- 
pacity. Most reinforced plastics 
products manufacturers indicated 
that they planned to increase pro- 
Cuction tapacity, one as high as 
250%. Extruders too indicated gen- 
erally higher expansion plans. 

In general, however, the expan- 
sion planned for 1957 is under that 
reported a year ago. At that time it 
was estimated expansion would run 
10%. This year the pattern indicates 
an average of 5% for the plastics 
industry as a whole. 









BASIC STATISTICS 


The plastics industry produced 
3.91 billion lbs. of basic materials 
duririg 1956, an increase over the 
1955 figure of 3.73 billion Ibs. 

There were at the close of 1955 
an estimated 5,000 to 6,000 com- 
panies in the United States con- 
nected with the industry, employing 
about 175,000 people. These figures 
compare with 4,400 organizations 
and 81,000 employees a year earlier. 

There was noticeable growth, too, 
last year in the value of plastics 
products at the consumer level — 
$2 billion in 1956, $1.8 billion in 
1955. 

Growth of the industry is indi- 
cated by the following table, show- 
ing production oy synthetic plastics 
and resin materials over the years: 


Pounds 
5,944,133 
30,867,752 
95,133,384 
276,814,363 
818,020,000 
994,277,000 
1,251,699,000 
. 1,480,876,000 
1,491,111,000 
. 2,150,518,000 
2,431 408,000 
..... 2,333,924,000 
. 2,776,627,000 
2,827,803,000 
3,738,916,000 
.... 3,910,000,000 
*1957 4 300,000,000 
*Estimated by The Society Of The Plastics 
Industry, Inc. 
U.S. Tariff Commision 


Preliminary analysis of some of 
the basic plastic raw materials 
shows increases in some and de- 
creases in others, with only poly- 
ethylene and polyesters showing 
pronounced changes. Estimated 1956 
production totals for these materials, 
with percentage gain or loss against 
1955, are as follows: 

add 000 lbs % to 1955 
Polyethylene ............ .. 541,128 +30 





Polyesters : +30 
Vinyls _....... : i +10 
Styrenes J +4 
Phenolics, other tar 

COTE: TORE ciciccincicsc.ns 503,000 0 
Ureas and melamines .. 312,000 0 
OMORIES a ik 140,000 —10 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


An accompanying table shows the 
rapid growth rate in recent years 
in the number of injection machines, 
extrusion machines and sheet form- 
ing machines in use throughout the 
industry. 

For the three types of machines, 
1956 domestic sales exceeded those 
of the previous year by 13%, 18% 
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Plastics 





Sales in pounds of synthetic resins and cellulosics, including surface coatings, in 1956 


Cellulose plastics 


Friction materials, 


















brake 


























Cellulose acetate and Miesiegat Whe os cs Cas 4 to oe 
mixed esters PIO seis. So's sabe ee tae 000, 
Sheets under 0.003 gage ..... 20,200,000 Thermal insulation binder .... 50,000,000 
Sheets 0.003 gage and over .._ 16,500,000 All other bonding resins ..... 28,000,000 
All other sheets, rods, and Protective coatings ........... 26,000,000 
A SS a Lee ee 7,400,000 Miacelloneous. 2. v0 6.50.53 55<s 27,000,000 
Molding and extrusion —_—_—_——- 
RE Sa SBM DE PE lly ie 90,000,000 MN 2 AS. BST ea eS 469,000,000 
Urea and melamine resins 
MN oso. stub oy Caer eee eh ieueeceesetaek 134,100,000 Textile-treating and 
Vinyl textile-coating resins ....... 40,000,000 
inyl resins Paper-treating and 
All types, including chloride, paper-coating resins ....... 24,000,000 
saran, butyral, polyvinyl Bonding and adhesive 
SER aes 7 Peeee re 700,000,000 resins for plywood ......... 100,900,000 
tyrene resins All other bonding, including 
Molding materials ............ 390,000,000 OE: RE eA 23,000,000 
Protective-coating resins, Protective-coating resins 
straight and modified ...... 94,000,000 straight and modified ....... 27,000,000 
Resins for all other uses ...... 104,000,000 Resins for all other uses, 
Total rs see.eeeeeo including molding .......... 93,000,000 
ME bates ues odo RE aun SoM be 64 SS 0s Mics UU, —————— 
We if etern 2s ctiveies Wis or pues Senn os emo 307,000,000 
Nitrocellulose sheets, rods, Alkyd and rosin modified s90006 dl 
ENN hoe at iin swe cutee Sie ae ae Se 4,500,000 UR TRRR e ek ooycercln ie a ctah, wasp moo Ais p's inl og ke oe ,000, 
Other cellulose plastics, Coumarone-indene and ; 
primarily ethyl cellulose ...................- 5,000,000 petroleum polymer resins ...........-.+.-. 250,000,000 
Phenolic and other tar-acid NR Tees hcg cree Wie coke oe ne Sees pes 60,000,000 
resins Bo ty) SEER Se ore tne SOE Peon eae er te 507,000,000 
Molding materials ............ 195,000,000 Misc EIR EOE IUIIOS os Sa vais eb cs Salant dis wale 150,000,000 
Laminating resins ............ 76,000,000 ee 
PCV wa v6 coe bes 15,000,000 UE Tee RG Pipe m baat eae Ons ry Re 3,664,600,000 
Source: U.S. Tariff Commission, first eight months; last four months estimated 
and 29%, respectively. However, in Machines, riveting, -i-caioy_ 8.423 Hose, flexible steam (i) 2 782 S00 
order to supply a rising demand for Machines, slicing 3,600 Oil, hydraulic (gals.) 5,560,000 
Machines, slitting ... 60 Oil, heating (gals.) bios 60,000 
thermoformable_ sheet, extruders Machines, tapping 19,000 Packings, press 924/000 
bought more heavily of bigger ma- os, tube rolli BU TBE. de -~ Damn egmenenee ae 
° . CONS, GIP a... cr..ccrvesoees A iers, cutting ..... 
chines, with the result that in terms Motors, electric (1-40 i 197 309 coush, — bulliag (qts.) 
° ° Te SED «, cbcsuepepnnnch onitdvnainnwan 
of extrusion capacity, 1956 totals Moto" sleciie (tractional oe Pee 
’ 3 ti : 3 2,250 OS eit “| SRR e Rea sesce 493, 
potraehys greater than 1955's by scout Ovens, ie ai 1,500 Swiaahan (micro, push-button, limit) 119,000 
siderably more than 18% Pl wien 2/500 Tape, gummed rolls 1,587,000 
O« 0 ERE AEE FET = ; » OUNCE 2008 ......8.b ce. 987, 
1eTs,  ) ee me 410 Timers ,250 
Below are the results of a survey Sine Sen ne vacutim or Wri ; a4 soot = cutter replacements ............ $ 3,447,500 
i ic i i -st CTR Sa, j 9 ie: Tee: es pe 
showing what the plastic industry Se senoing nem ae ee wine pes 6,375 Tubes, capacitrol ... 
. ’ 5 , hig q Y . 
buys, but not including material Presses & Pumps, hobbing .................... 1,175 Tubes, oscillator ..... hogs 
: Presses, hot sommping RAI. 4,750 TAOE; TROUOL cisicisivsck crc cennnae 
suppliers, mold makers, or proces- — ao 640 Wheels, grinding 
sors of film and sheeting. The data EE ee ae ES . 19,250 Wess. Cnt oa aie : 
Pullers, mandrel .. te a SE : 210 Wire, spring steel) 2.2.0...) $ 470,000 
must be regarded as ‘approximate, Pumps, Veron si 440 Modern Plastics 
Rockwell h test a 
and are for 1953. ts eeneranee ame 8,250 
Sanders 13,250 HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
Pe eagenaes BRINN inns cpp ness 900 OR Oe Beare See 24,650 
Og a ESS ae ee k NE RE Glee Sie ea : at } ° 
Cleaner, blower and exhaust systems 8,500 + eceeall Buea. ve There are basically two groups to 


Borers, jig 
Buffers Ms 
ar UIE Fo 
See a. Seen ORME Ris Soran oariae! 
Controllers, automatic time cycle ...... 
Controllers, mold temperature ............ 
Cranes, mold and material handling 
ci: SOeenes, TOR 
Drill — large ....... 
Drill heads Be spindle ie 
ROEEEE “ODOR, WONUNN cscs 
Drums, tumbling , 
0 eee ee 2,750 





























Filters, oil ......... 5,120 
Grinders, bench. .... 14,250 
Grinders, Blanchar 1,175 
Grinders, centerless . 12,200 
Grinders, hand 6,000 
Grinders, scrap ..... 5,400 
Grinders, form ....... 200 
Grinders, surface . is 3,500 
Grinders, univered) —...-.-.............. 150 
Heaters, infra-red ...... ‘tele eaters scliaads = 
Hoists, chain 

H.P., total connected ............................. 1 20 ‘0 
Lathes, button ............... 1,800 





Lathes, bench 
Lathes, large “4 
SSD eee eee 
Machines, cut-of 
Machines, drilling 20.0...20...2...cceccsseeeeeeee ot 
Machines, embossing ......... ua 
Machines, engraving ........ 
Mochines, filing .......... panes 
Machines, stone forming Saeed 
Machines, hubbing  ............. 
Machines, millin 
Machines, flexible shaft 
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Shears, power 
Spindles, carving 


Tapping heads .......... ee aes eas 
OG SS SPP eee | 
Valves, diaphragm. arene. IAL Die aR RS 76,000 


Modern Plastics 


The plastics industry also buys 
many consumable products, sup- 
plies, and short-life equipment. Fol- 
lowing are the approximate quanti- 
ties purchased annually of a number 
of products, according to one sur- 
vey. Not all branches of the indus- 
try buy all of the products and 
supplies listed below: 


Belts, sanding 
Blades, saw ..... : 
Buff sections ........................ 
Buffing compound (lbs.) ..... 
IR as toes eh 
Compound, tumbling (Ibs.) ssirheaeek 6,600,000 
Drills and taps 5 6, 
Files gs 
Fingers, leather and canvas ............ 
Gauges, hydraulic ... Peter aN 
OE ise, CH REINO 
Gloves cateeaes 
Guns, air . Sas 
Heating elements "(molding ” 
machine) 











whom sales efforts should be di- 
rected: 

First, is the industry itself — the 
molders, mold makers, laminators, 
fabricators, extruders, processors, 
and basic material suppliers, who 
buy equipment and supplies direct 
from manufacturers who sell to the 
industry, and from general machine 
tool manufacturers which supply 
drill presses, lathes, sanders and 
similar general equipment. The 
processing machines, which are 
often highly specialized, are pur- 
chased direct from the manufactur- 
ers, often through regional sales 
representatives. 

Typical operations in this first 
group follow: 


= Basic MATERIAL SUPPLIERS. Con- 
sists of large chemical manufactur- 
ing companies which, with the com- 
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How to test for 
ADVERTISING IMPACT in 
the plastics field 





If you have anything to sell 


... chemicals, materials, machines, or equipment... that the fast-growing plastics 
industry can use, now is the time to establish your company firmly in the plastics market. 








00 In 1956 material production reached the four billion-pound level... and the outlook is for 
00 continued expansion. The place to start your sales program is in MODERN PLASTICS, the 
00 one plastics magazine that stands up to this 3-way check for maximum advertising impact: 
00 
~ CHECK THE CIRCULATION: The uP “captive” plastics plants, or buy Almost two-thirds of its actual paging 
me 29.000 distribution of MODERN out existing plants and incorporate is devoted to stories of new trends, 
00 Prasvice includes the largest paid cir- them into their own operations.) new applications, new areas of ex- 
od culation covering the two basic areas Because MODERN PLASTICS plays a prweyery bos cage ve paging cr 
of the plastics market. These are: major role in the field’s continuing on e aa prog p a sa wo cue tae 
. growth, because it is constantly in the peste gg Obl — Pr A ye mad ? 
00 1. the plastics industry itself— | vanguardofnewproductexplorations, '¢ ee problems of plastics chem- 
ee (a) the processors who mold, extrude it is today the recognized voice of istry and testing. 
00 or otherwise fabricate plastics mate- _ these plastics converters and users. As : 
rs rials into products and parts; (b) the a result, it’s literally “the” plastics CHECK THE ADVERTISING: More 
00 plastics materials suppliers. magazine, with a record-high, all-paid advertisers spend more money and 
00 circulation that has matched the US¢ More space in MODERN PLASTICS 
‘4 2. the “‘end users” of plastics in = market’s growth stride for stride than in all the other plastics rr 
00 many different industries—whoin- since the industry’s infancy. zines, What do they sell? All this: 
. corporate plastics components in the Chemicals and Materials —adhe- 
a0 products they make. (Soon as their (HECK THE EDITORIAL sives, synthetic resins, plasticizers, 
a0 volume is big enough, they often set INFLUENCE: Movern Piastics is the coatings, emulsions, colorants, ex- 
overwhelming choice of executives tenders, fillers, laminates, saturating 
4 1934-1956 with buying authority. For example, papers, stabilizers, solvents, wetting 
e a Starch survey* made at the 1954 agents. 
National Plastics Exposition showed Machinery—hydraulic systems, 
that MODERN PLASTICS gives these molding presses, accumulators, gran- 
men more help than all other maga- _—iulators, calendars, heat sealers, pol- 
to zines in the field combined! | ishers, slitters, mills, mixers, motors, 
i- The editorial aim of MODERN PLASTICS en gay setae ie 
is to increase the use of plastics ma- drills, 2 oli a a a ee 
1e terials throughout industry . . . wher- en ey ae 
S, ever they fit the job. It serves all Services—industrial designing, mold- 
S, facets of the field ...the makers of _ ing, fabricating, laminating, emboss- 
plastics, the processors and the man- ing, hobbing, deep drawing, decorat- 
10 2 : P 
ot ufacturers who use plastics in volume, ing, postforming, mold making, ex- 
. in products of all kinds. tending. 
3 Every test will tell you-MODERN PLASTICS has what it takes to help you 


develop orders for anything you're selling to the plastics field.. .whether it's 
materials or supplies, machinery or services! 






























: MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE 


12 months of effective selling...with a single ad A BRESKIN 


a *Write for the full report of the Starch 
PUBLICATION | 


survey and for 40-page market data file. 


MODERN 
PLASTICS 


575 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 






This is the standard “‘how-to-do-it” reference work of the plastics 
field, published once a year (in September). It is packed with 
vital information. ..used the year ’round...includes a 110-page 
Buyers’ Directory, Plastics Properties Charts, a report oncurrent 

developments in plastics materials, operat- 
© ing procedures, engineering and methods, 
-, and technical data. 









T SELLS! A comprehensive personal- 
interview study shows the average reader 
' refers to it 40 times a year. Seven out of 
“ten say they bought products as a direct 
> fesult of using the Encyclopedia. 


~ Annual closing date: June 20th. 
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Plastics 


panies which reprocess plastics, 
supply molding compounds and res- 
ins to molders, extruders, laminators 
and processors of reinforced plastics 
products. They also furnish sheets, 
rods, tubes and films to fabricators. 
The group includes raw material 
suppliers who furnish adhesives and 
glues for bonding; resins for surface 
coatings and impregnation, and so 
on. 


= Motpers. Primarily in New Eng- 
land, the Middle West, Middle At- 
lantic and Pacific Coast states, they 
buy raw materials and mold them 
into finished forms. Basic techniques 
include injection molding, transfer 
molding, and compression molding. 


= Exrrupers. Firms specialize in 
producing plastics extrusions in the 
form of film, sheeting, rigid and 
flexible rod, and tube stock. 


= Fasricators. Firms engaged in 
fabricating a wide variety of plastic 
articles from plastic sheet and film, 
rod and tube stock. Methods include 
machining, assembling, cutting and 
finishing. Items produced include 
instrument dials, signs and displays, 
novelties, jewelry, etc. Development 
of high-speed semi-automatic vacu- 
um forming of thermoplastic sheet 
materials has given big boost to 
this industry. 


= REINFORCED PLASTICS PROCESSORS. 
This new branch of the industry 
combines resins and reinforcing ma- 
terials (largely some form of fibrous 
glass) by means of medium and low 
pressure molding to form large, 
complex shapes notable for their 
great strength and light weight. 
Most of these processors have been 
operating only since about 1950. 


= Lamrnators. These firms com- 
bine resins used to impregnate pa- 
pers, fabrics, wood, etc., to produce 
composite sheets, rods and tubes 
for use by fabricators especially 
equipped to handle this work. Many 
laminators also fabricate a large 
percentage of their own output — 
such as wall surfacing and table 
tops. Molded laminates notable for 
great strength and wearing ability, 
such as gears and bearings, are also 
produced by these companies. 


Sources: Modern Plastics; Society 
of the Plastics Industry; U. S. Tariff 
Commission. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to get 
free copy of the following research mate- 
rial, 
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Modern Plastics: 

BG-1. Facts About Modern Plastics and 
the Market It Serves. Booklet tells what 
plastics are, describes the industry and its 
divisions, traces trends. tell how and 
what industry buys. 

BG-2. Magazine Readership in the Plastics 
Field. Readership survey conducted at 
the 1954 National Plastics Exposition by 
Daniel Starch & Staff shows publications 
received, read. 

BG-3. Basic Editorial Policies and Prac- 
tices. 16-page booklet sets forth editorial 
policies that give direction to the maga- 
zine’s editorial staff. 


BG-4. The Plastics Field... What It Is 


















. What It Buys... How to Sell It. 
New 40-page market data file defines 
the product and its field, gives recent 
production statistics, discusses buying 
procedures. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Inc., 
1625 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Plastics Products Mfrs. Assn., 1133 
Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 
The 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 

Society of Plastics Engineers, 34 East 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 

Vinyl! Fabrics Institute, 65 East 55th St., 
New York 22. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
See Chemical Process Industries. 





Chemical Materials woe 8 
See Chemical Process Industries. 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 





Materials in Design Engineering 
See Design Engineering. 


@® @ 


Modern Plastics, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Published by Breskin Pubs., Inc. Est. 1924. 
Editor: Hiram McCann. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 ani 3 cols. 
Published 26th prec. Forms close 28th 2nd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 27.810; gross, 29.782. Mfrs., 
13,161; architects, engineers, designers, chem- 
ists, 1,723; libraries, schools, colleges and 
trade ass‘ns., 1,061; molders, extruders, lami- 
nators and fabricators, 4,514; exporters, im- 
porters, distributors, mfrs. agents, 1,395; mfrs. 
of plastic materials, 3,176; government, 761; 
=. we gga 
imes ‘a , Page |; e Y, 

1 $535.00 $4209 00 aces b0 isi 6 bo 


6 
12 300 380. 00 308, 00 530. 00 
44 colors, $08, bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 499. 








Modern Plastics Encyclopedia, 575 Madison 
ve., New York 22. Published by Plastics 
Catalog Corp. Est. 1941. Editor: Joel Frades, 
Trim size, 81/4x1ll!4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published Sept. Forms close June 13. Cir- 
culation same as Modern Plastics. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Advertisers with 6 or 
more insertions in Modern Plastics—!4, page, 
$220; 2 page, $350; 1 page, $545; 2 pages, 
$1,070; 4 £. pages. $2,060; 8 pages, $3,800; 16 


pa 320. 

st peBbeae 9 Pave. ie a4 page, $38 l 
page, $605; an te 1,190 spot $2 300; 
8 pages, $4,28 6 Mating 


4A colors, $95; bleed, $40. 





Newsweek 
See Mie Industries. 





Plastics Industry. 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Vincent Edwards & Co. 
Est. 1943. Editor: M. Ricker. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published monthly. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 11,471: gross, 11,916. 
nae. ae. ge - hy P 
imes age age /, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $235.00 $160 60 $120 0 $8 0.00 
6 223.25 152.00 140.00 6, 00 
12 211.50 144.00 108.00 72.00 
Color, $95; bleed, 25%. 


Plastics 1 mae gag 4 386 4th Ave., New York 
16. blished by Bill Brothers Pub. Corp. Est. 
iss. "Editor: Arthur M. Merrill. ag size, 81/4,x 
1h a page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/4. Published 

orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 





Pininskaiedie, 10,514; gross, 11,483. Processors 
of plastics, including molders, extruders, 


laminators, 5,977; industrial users, 567; basic 
materials, 1,916; engineers, designers, 932; 
machinery, dies, molds, 813; others, 334. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page %,Page '/ Page 
$ $285.00 $217 00 ais7 bp 

6 355.00 255.00 196.00 

12 325.00 233.00 198. 00 12, 00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $40. 


Plastics World, 1 River Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Published by Cleworth Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1943. Editor: George W. Rhine. Adv. unit, 1/9 
page, 31/,x434. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 30,292; gross, 32,646. Plastics 
industry, 11,771; industrial users, 16,566; 
others, 2,678. Rates— 





Times 4/9 Page 2/9 Page 1/9 Foe 
1 $640.00 $340.00 $170.00 
$20. 280.0 150.00 
480.00 260.00 140.00 


12 
4A colors, $75. 





SPE Journal, 34 F. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, 
Conn. Published by egy of Plastics Engi- 
neers. Est. 1944. Editor: Jesse Day. Sub- 
“4 tion, $6. Trim size, ny xll. Type page, 
3 cols., 21/5. Published monthly. Forms 
po 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, ig gross, $,889. rg 
Times 1Page % Page Y, e | 
1 ($260.00 $iss. 0 aise 6 $10%0 
240.00 180.00 00 105.00 
10 210.00 155.00 13s. 00 90.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $40. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 
(See _Manufacturing Industries.) 


Western Plastics, 274 Brannan St., San Fran- 
cisco 7. Published by Western Business Pubs. 
Est. 1954: Editor: R. G. Newhall. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,896; 
gross, 5,240. Molders, laminators, fabricators, 
extruders, 1,742; industrial firms using plas- 
tics products or components, 1,201; raw ma- 
terials, 691; machinery, tools, dies, 426; archi- 
tects, designers, 412; others, 549. Rates— 


Ti Up 2 yy P i 
my «$250.00 4is0 60 ig 8 ‘St 











6 3 0.00 
12 215.00 168, ‘00 138, 00 8. 00 
44 colors, $50; bleed, $25. 
CANADA 
CCAB 


Canadian Plastics, 341 Church St., Toronto 2, 
Ont. Published by Monetary Times Printin 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. Est. 1943. Editor: Brad- 
ford Henderson. Trim size, 81/4xll),. Type 
page, 6-5/6x9-5/6; 2 cols., 31/5. ublished 5th 
Forms close 15th. ency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 1956, 5,174; gross, 5,581. 
Users, 2,825; plastics mfrs. and dist., 1,658; 
jobbers, 583; Fr scala 304, ae 

\/, fae 

$ 75.00 


Times Pa y, Page 
1 $204 00 $177 0g 
"780 
6.00 a8. 0 ro ‘00 
4K adi, $50; Pieed, $20. 


























Plastics 
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Data & Directory Number seeks to present a complete and 
correlated picture of every field, rather than the statistical 
findings of one individual or group. 
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Power Generation 
Applications & Services 





(see also Diesel Industry; Electrical Utilities) 


Growing field expected to add 8 million kw 
to total capacity before end of this year 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE TERM “POWER” includes the 
generation, transmission and appli- 
cation of all energy forms — steam, 
electricity, nuclear, mechanical, hy- 
draulic, air conditioning and refrig- 
eration, heating, pumping, com- 
pressed air, etc. Individual sections 
of this number may be consulted 
for detailed discussions of trends 
and for statistics of power develop- 
ments in specific fields. 

Following are some of the high- 
lights of developments during 1956 
and future projections in important 
sections of the power generation, 
transmission and application fields: 


= Sream. Indications are that more 
than 85% of new capacity will be 
in the form of steam stations, a fig- 
ure which reflects thé steadily 
diminishing potential for hydro de- 
velopment in the United States. Be- 
cause of ever increasing growth 
rates, many of the larger power 
systems are installing units of 
greater capacity than heretofore. 
The average size of all turbine-gen- 
erators now in use is some 102,000 
kw, while units up to 450,000 kw 
have been projected. 


= Gas TURBINES. One survey by a 
leading business publication reveals 
that by 1959 about 2 million sta- 
tionary gas turbines will be in oper- 
ation, the average size of each of 
which will probably be some 4,750 
kw. A gas turbine with a capacity 
of 40,000 kw is scheduled to be in- 
stalled in Sweden at that time. 

Gas turbines are being studied 
for use on ship and locomotive 
power plants, while much research 
continues in the truck, bus and 
passenger car field. 


= Atomic ENERGY. At the present 
time, 30 nuclear reactors for civilian 
power supply are in operation, un- 
der construction or on the planning 
boards, of which 18 will be in full 
commercial operation by 1962. Rep- 
resenting an investment of $650 
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million, they will have a total ca- 
pacity of some 1.2 million kw. 
New designs and concepts con- 
tinue to develop in this most recent 
of power sources. Recent experi- 
mentation has taken place with a 
reactor with organic moderator, 
with a sodium-cooled unit with 
heavy water moderator and with a 
reactor using liquid-metal fuel and 
pressurized gas coolant for use with 
a closed-cycle gas turbine. 
Political considerations are an im- 
portant factor in the development 
of nuclear energy, since varied 
opinions exist as to the correct bal- 
ance of the rules of government de- 
velopment and of private industry. 


m= DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES. Recent 
installations demonstrate that tur- 
bocharging of 2-cycle engines can 
virtually double their output with- 
out ill effects on reliability or dura- 
bility. 


= AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERA- 
TION. Within the next 10 years, one 
source predicts, nearly $10 billion 
in large air conditioning and refrig- 
eration systems will be installed in 
buildings and plants throughout the 
U.S. Office buildings are the lead- 
ing users as of today, but projec- 
tions indicate that industrial plant 
systems will prove the biggest fu- 
ture market. 


= OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE. 
Experimentation continues with 
fire-resistant hydraulic fluids and 
lubricants, while a new water-solu- 
ble oil has just recently entered the 
field. Synthetic hydraulic fluids 
seem to be well established. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total production capability of 
United States central stations is 
estimated to have reached 127.5 mil- 
lion kw at the end of 1956. About 
7.6 million kw of new service went 
into operation during the year, with 
an additional 8.8 million scheduled 
during 1957, 12 million more during 
1958 and some 8 million for 1959 
and later. 

Breakdown of this new capacity 
by prime mover is shown in the 
following table (add 000): 








1956 1957 1958 1959 
Hydro _............ 1,057 1,298 3,005 1,560 
Steam _.............. 6,218 8,052 14,303 11,722 
Internal Com- 
bustion  ........ 29 85 44 19 
TO =: be 7.304 9.485 17,351 13,300 


Source: Electrical World 


Variants between totals shown in 
the above table and overall statis- 
tics in the paragraph preceding it 
are caused by basing of estimates 
upon somewhat different sources. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Past history of the power field in- 
dicates that the market doubles 
about every 10 years. This trend, 
has already been surpassed, and 
the next decade will see total in- 
stalled capacity increase by nearly 
120 million kw. About $2 billion is 
spent annually by the industry for 
equipment and supplies. 

Fuel purchases for 1955 and the 
year ending Nov. 30, 1956 by the 
electric utility industry alone were 
as follows: 


Calendar Fiscal 

5 1956 

Coal - (1,000 tons) .. . 143,759 158,391 
Fuel Oil - (1000 barrels) . ie ‘274 73,034 
Gas (billion cu. ft.) ........ 1,153 1,225 


Source: Pm Engineering 


Maintenance expenditures were 
$607 million by the electrical utility 
industry during 1956 and $592.5 mil- 
lion the year previous. Here is a 
comparison of capital expenditures 
by the same segment of the power 


Electric Energy Production and Capacity, 1955 


Utility Plants 


Production eitlien Pasay ated cr aed cere aes 


Capacity (1,000 





0S SPIRE 2S Toe 
Industrial Plants 


Production (Million pode SEA a a are 
) s 


Capacity (1,000 Kw 





Hydro Steam Int. Comb. Total 
112,975 430,119 3,944 547,038 
25,005 87,112 2,355 114,472 
1,381 1,045 . 1,161 3,587 
3,261 — 78,711 — 81,972 
738 14,586 1,100 16,424 


Source: Federal Power Commission 
























Are you looking for 
Market Information 

on any of the products or 
services in this list? 


Diesel Engines and Gas Turbines 
Steam Turbines and Engines 


Equipment 
Electrical Equipment and Distribution 
Lubricants and Lubrication Equipment 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Pumps, Compressors and Accessories 
Construction Materials 


Mechanical Power Transmission 

Fire Prevention and Safety Equipment 
Instruments and Controls 

Boilers and Accessories 

Fuels 

Firing Equipment 

Coal and Ash Handling 

Fans and Dust Collectors 
Hydroelectric Power 

Water Treatment and Waste Disposal 
Piping, Valves and Fittings 

Atomic Energy 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO 


The purchase of any product in the above check list is largely 
controlled by engineers (regardless of title) having job interests 
or responsibilities in the field of power generation, transmission, 
distribution and utilization in public and private utility plants, 
manufacturing industries, mining industries and service. establish- 
ments such as buildings, laundries, hotels, hospitals, etc. Power 
service includes steam, electricity, compressed air, refrigeration, 
gas, hot and cold water. 

POWER ENGINEERING, as the magazine which serves these engi- 


neers most effectively, is consequently the magazine which will 


Condensers Cooling Towers, and Heat Transfer 


Maintenance and Repair Equipment and Supplies 
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READEX available in 
POWER ENGINEERING 


Every month READEX surveys a cross-section 
of POWER ENGINEERING readers to learn 
directly from them what advertisements and 
editorial items were of special interest to 
them. 


Through our monthly READEX reports you 
will get information to help you design ad- 
vertising for conscious reading. It will tell you 
what kinds of copy and layout techniques 
produce greater reader interest for products 
in general, and your advertising in particular 
in the power engineering field. 


Write for new booklet analyzing the factors 
which increase readership. 


present your sales message to your most important buyers with the 
greatest sales result. 


POWER ENGINEERING will be glad to help you in your market 
analysis. We don't have all the answers but may have some valu- 
able field facts you can use. 


Rather than give a few segments of general information on this 
page, we would prefer to send you specific data on your product. 
For prompt action, write or phone our representative in your ter- 
ritory, listed below. 


Power Engineering < 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES ST., BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 


(Suburb of Chicago) 


Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 


New York 17—Joseph E. Halloran, 1613 Graybar Bldg. Murray 
Hill 5-3779. 

Chicago 3—Warren F. Saas, 110 S. Dearborn St., DEarborn 2-5453 

Cleveland—William L. Black, 1530 Ruth Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. Swandale 4-8736. 

Philadelphia—Oscar Wilds, 1235 Jericho Rd., Abington, Pa. 
Turner 7-6688. 

Boston-New England—Charles R. Lippold, 5 Spring St., Riverside, 
Conn. Neptune 7-2210. 

San Francisco 5 — McDonald-Thompson, J. Leslie Meek, 625 Mar- 

ket St. Yukon 6-0647. 


POWER ENGINEERING reaches more power specialists per advertising dollar 


Los Angeles 5 — McDonald-Thompson, Connie J. Grabb, 3727 
W. 6th St. Dunkirk 7-5391. 

Seattle 4—McDonald-Thompson, T. Harry Abney, 1008 Western 
Ave. Elliott 3767. 

Denver 2—McDonald-Thompson, Robert H. Heidersbach. 222 
Colorado National Bank Bldg. Keystone 4-4669. 

Houston 6—Frank N. Vickrey, McDonald-Thompson, 3217 Montrose 
Blvd. Jackson 9-671 1. 


Tulsa—Ted R. Trautman, McDonald-Thompson, 2010 South Utica, 
Riverside 3-198]. 
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industry over a three-year period 
(add 000): 


1955 1956 1957 
Generation 
equipment. ........$1,547 $1,479 $2,226 
Transmission 
equipment ........ $71 598 779 
Distribution 
em sisi = > +7 1,518 1,618 
| Reet 186 208 


_ oe Electrical World 


A survey conducted during 1955 
revealed that 24 industrial and in- 
stitutional plants alone had invested 
more than $50 million in moderniza- 
tion operations. Additional capital 
expenditure for the next 10 years 
is expected to total about $31 bil- 
lion, with $14 billion of this going 
into generating stations and the $17 
billion balance for transmission and 
distribution facilities. 
= GENERATION OF POWER involves a 
large variety of equipment such as 
boilers, steam turbines and engines, 
gas and Diesel engines, water tur- 
bines, pumps and heaters, air com- 
pressors, refrigeration compressors, 
tanks and heating coils, fuel burn- 
ing equipment plus a wide variety 
of accessory equipment such as in- 
struments, meters, fans, condensers, 
water softeners, etc. 


= TRANSMISSION of the power serv- 
ices requires such items as wire and 
cable, shafts, belts, gears, chains and 
sprockets. Transmitting of other 
power services involves ducts, as in 
the case of conditioned air; pipes 
for steam, hot and cold water, re- 
frigerants and compressed air. And 
these operations require a large 
number of accessory items — pipes, 
valves, pipe hangers, host fittings, 
traps, flow-meters and instruments. 

The classifications of equipment 
include boilers and _ accessories; 
electrical equipment of all~ kinds; 
fuels and fuel-burning equipment; 
heat-exchange equipment; heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment of all kinds; lubricants; 
materials-handling equipment; me- 
chanical transmission equipment; 
metals and alloys; meters and in- 
struments (non-electrical); prime 
movers; piping, valves and fittings; 
pumps and compressors; tools; cut- 
ting and welding equipment. 

The cost of fuel accounts for 80% 
of the production cost of power. As 
a result, the most thermally effi- 
cient plants have the lowest pro- 
duction cost and plants over 100,000 





Value of Power-Transmission Equipment Shipped by all Producers 
in the United States, 1954 and 1947 


(In thousands of dollars. Includes value of these peters + BOTH by establishments 
ust 


classified in the Power—Transmission Equipment In 


ry, and by those establishments making 


these items as “secondary” products in other industries) 






Value of shipments 
including interplant 


Product transfers 
1954 1947 
Power—transmission equipment, total ... 1592 ,260 *426,713 
Plain bearings, mounted and unmounted? a re 2141,814 2120,354 
Speed oem pow gears and industrial high ‘speed drives .. e 218,607 124,614 
Mechanic power—transmission equipment (except automo- 
bile, truck, and bus): 
Variable ratio SE RN ie acs ceescece = 19,654 12,213 
Industria! high speed drives, ited walle: eon 11,397 6,782 
Speed reducers, fixed ratio (enclosed): 
IU ARR ease Cte ke ee fic  » 39,186 12,291 
a poyuen e.g eee Rae co Se ! 39,414 30,461 
Gears, pinions, and racks, vnmounted 
Fine pitch (20 pitch and noni fee aa aseiee 20, a4 6,607 
Railway type Gears .........---..-c:-- etd Hie SPSS ; 3,9 3,699 
Aircraft engine gears ........................-..---- 22. 120 2,974 
Other gears, pinions and racks (less than 20 pitch) 77 401 47,587 
Speed changers, — and industrial high speed drives, 
not specified by kird ................................. ; 5,449 2,011 
Other mechanical power—transmission equipment . 231,839 181,745 
Clutches (except automobile): 
RS ee See = oe 18,495 15,097 
Hydraulic type (including hydraulic ic = coupli ings) ; 3 te 10,859 ) 5.414 
Other hs Siete PETA 3,406 § ’ 
Couplings ‘(except hydraulic): 
I a corenenlsbae Eeadeke 18 626 
Flexible type hwo 15,969 9,072 
Universal joints ........ 9,434 6,251 
Chains for asaya: NE iS oo 5 ciel in essed 63,430 53,409 
Sprockets ......... = Fae NS TEE RE 23,545 15,623 
I alas sped ain Secapiaie cuadheiein centeees eosase Recta swnione 6,775 10,316 
Sheaves: 
I NUD ok oc esi aclnies be ecae Semana Se 3,467 *3,814 
OO a a cae ne el ate 7 13,795 16,692 
Other mechanicc! power—transmission equipment (except 
automobile, truck, and bus) ................ “ ‘ 54,399 *38,797 
Mechanical power—transmission equipment, ‘not specified by 
ee Pre EE : 7,647 6.634 
*Revised 


1Of this total value, 86 percent was shipped by plants classified in the Power—Transmission 
Equipment Industry; the remainder was shipped as ‘‘secondary’’ products by plants classified 


in other industries. 


2The 1954 and 1947 data for plain bearings, mounted and unmounted, are not strictly com- 
parable since they include indeterminate amounts of nonferrous bushings, the proportion of 
which likely varies between the two years. For this reason no deiailed data by type of bearing 


is publishabie for those years. 


Source: 1954 Census of Manufactures 
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kw have production costs as low as 
2% mills per kw. Plant labor and 
superintendence costs run 10% of 
the total production cost. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The principal power industries 
are manufacturing, mining, utilities 
and railroads, service establish- 
ments, institutions, big consulting 
organizations for heavy construc- 
tion, and sales organizations ger- 
mane to the power field. These are 
divided into some of the following 
kinds of groups and/or titles: 


= Desicn, including power engi- 
neer, mechanical engineer, design 
engineer and so forth. 


= OPERATING, including master me- 
chanic, maintenance superintendent, 
chief electrician, building superin- 
tendent, chief engineer, operating 
engineer, power engineer, boiler- 
room engineer, refrigerating engi- 
neer, maintenance engineer, chief 
operators — or whatever the title 
happens to be. 


= CoNsSULTING, including mechani- 
cal engineer, electrical engineer, 
field engineer, construction engi- 
neer, boiler engineer, designer, 
cost engineer, consulting engineer, 
and etc. 


= EXECUTIVE GROUP, including pres- 
ident, owner, etc. 


s SALEs GROUP, including sales en- 
gineer, service engineer, application 
engineer, manufacturers’ agent, 
representative, etc. 

In most plants, the responsibility 
of providing and maintaining the 
essential power services is placed 
upon one man — who may hold 
any one of a hundred titles, such 

“chief engineer,” “power super- 
intendent,” etc. Regardless of title, 
the responsibilities are basically the 
same and for purposes of this dis- 
cussion he will be called the “power 
service engineer”. He is a key man 
in this field. 

The power service engineer car- 
ries out his duties by utilizing all 
the equipment previously men- 
tioned. His responsibilities extend 
up to the place where the power 
is applied — whether to an electric 
motor, production machine unit 
heater and so on. This same princi- 
ple applies in any establishment 
where power needs require a power 
man. In addition to industrial plants 
these include large hotels, hospitals, 
department stores, universities, of- 
fice buildings, etc. , 

In addition to installing, operating 
and maintaining all the necessary 
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Reader action 
that proves 
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Industry Power presents tangible proof of the high char- 
acter of editorial as measured by quality of readership 
response. There is no need to guess about Industry Power reader- 
ship—and no need to take our word for the tight and constant 


readership 





control we keep on our circulation. Here’s proof of Industry Power 
readership, based on results—an analysis of 2128 requests we 
received from readers for materials that appeared in our January 
and February, 1957 issues. 


SECOND ANNUAL AUDIT OF KNOWN READERSHIP OF INDUSTRY POWER 


Who reads Industry Power 


Size of firms of Industry Power readers (based on capital ratings) 
































INDIVIDUAL TOTA 

TITLE REQUESTING pag -wed NUMBER OF 

MATERIALS REQUESTS 
‘General Administrative Management 151 r | 487 
Plant Management 225 10.6 666 
Plant Department Heads 229 22.7 875 
Engineering Management 543 11.8 1929 
Staff Engineers 698 34.6 2878 
Cc Iting Engi 's 41 1.9 311 
Industrial Sales Engineers 39 1.8 114 
Purchasing Agents 28 1.3 108 
Educational 1 0.5 37 

Engineering Instructors, 
Librarians, Etc. 
Miscellaneous 163 7.7 578 
TOTALS 2128 100.0% 7983 
Buying influence is pin pointed in Industry Power readership. 
Types of industry reached by Industry Power 

INDIVIDUALS CENT TOTAL 

TYPE OF INDUSTRY REQUESTING OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 

MATERIALS REQUESTS 
Food and Kindred Products 102 4.8 388 
Textile Manufacturers 63 3.0 191 
Lumber and Wood Products 19 0.9 67 
Chemical and Process Industries 451 21.2 1419 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 56 2.6 180 
Metal Industries 201 9.4 660 
Machinery, Electrical and Industrial 238 11.2 819 
Transportation Equipment 78 3.7 . 301 
Other Manufacturing and Mining 119 5.6 487 
Utilities, Electric, Gas and Pipelines 196 9.2 608 
Engineering Services 274 12.9 1366 
Public Service and Institutional 222 10.4 1151 
Miscellaneous 109 5.1 346 
_ TOTALS 2128 100.0% 7983 











These are the industries, utilities and institutions that furnish America's power services. 
And Industry Power readers influence purchases in these industries—purchases regarding 
your products. 


CHICAGO « 


SALES OFFICES « 











INDIVIDUALS REQUESTING PER CENT 
CARI GSES MATERIALS OF TOTAL 
Over $1,000,000 1491 70.1 — 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 31 1.4 
$100,000 to $500,000 45 2.1 
$50,000 to $100,000 10 0.4 
$10,000 to $50,000 10 0.4 
Under $10,000 10 0.4 
TOTAL RATED 1597 74.8 
Foreign a7 0.2 
listed, not rated 39 1.9 
Firms not normally assigned 
capital ratings . 416 19.7 
Consulting Engineers 183 8.7 
Government Engineers 153 7.2 
Public Buildings 80 3.8 
Not Listed, not rated 72 3.4 
TOTALS 2128 100.0% 











Though smaller organizations are also covered, Industry Power readers reflect the size 
and scope of American business organizations. 


To reach the men who manage power services . . . the plant man- 
agers, plant department heads, engineering management and engi- 
neers who operate American industries, utilities and institutions, use 
the magazine the men with buying power read—advertise in Indus-. 
try Power. 

Quality of editorial content in Putman-style format. Oversize or 
regular size ads always adjacent to editorial content. The quality 
of reader response proves reader interest. 

Nowhere else can you obtain the proved readership by the men 
who manage power services. Write for a copy of this reader re- 
sponse analysis—the “Audit of Known Readership.” 


Industry Power 


Shepard-Benning Bldg., St. Joseph, Michigan 
Published by PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Also publishers of Chemical Processing, Food Processing, and Food Business. 


CLEVELAND © LOS ANGELES «+ NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND © ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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If you wish to reach 
ENGINEERS 


of known buying 
influence in the 


STEAM POWER FIELD 


COMBUSTION 
OFFERS YOU— 


. . . SIC breakdown of circula- 
tion by industry, job title and 
occupation 


99% verification of cir- 
culation — 91% direct from 
readers 
RESULT 

You get a well-defined 
statistically accurate pic- 
ture of readership for ap- 
praisal in terms of YOUR 
markets and sales objec- 
tives . . . plus proof not 
only of list accuracy but 
also of high reader in- 
terest—over 90% direct 
response 


COMBUSTION also gives you 
lowest cost coverage of its field 
you can buy. 


Send for current BPA State- 
ment 


COMBUSTION 





200 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 


- 
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equipment, the power man’s serv- 
ices consist in part of determining 
when the power system he directs 
needs more and newer equipment. 
He decides such questions as the 
advisability of buying electric power 
or generating it in his own plant, 
the source of water supply, the fuel 
handling equipment to be installed, 
type of air conditioning equipment 
to be used, placement of air com- 
pressors and so on. He has also 
taken over in recent years the 
problems of stream pollution and 
smoke control. 

The selection of this new equip- 
ment, therefore, is necessarily part 
of his function, since he is the one 
most familiar with the power needs 
and facilities of his particular plant. 


Nucleonics Industry 


The principal areas of industrial 
nucleonic activity fall into two 
broad categories: sale of equipment 
and materials, and performance of 





services. Five types of equipment, 
at least, are of interest in the nu- 
clear business: mechanical (pumps, 
valves, heat exchangers, pressure 
vessels, etc.); radioactivity instru- 
mentation (Geiger counters, etc.); 
electronic (amplifiers, servo-mech- 
anisms, oscilloscopes etc.); elec- 
trical (motors, remote controls, 
etc.); and non-electronic and non- 
nuclear laboratory instrumentation 
and equipment (chemical hoods, 
balances, centrifuges, etc.). 

Nuclear reactors take special ma- 
terials for nuclear fuels, fertile ma- 
terials, moderators, reflectors, cool- 
ants, structural elements, and radi- 
ation shields. Special surfaces for 
laboratory walls, benches and floors 
where radioactivity is used require 
other special materials. It goes 
without saying that radioactive ma- 
terials themselves are also part of 
the picture. 


Quantity and Value of Steam Engines and Turbines Shipped 
by all Producers in the United States, 1954 and 1947 


(Includes quantity and value of these products reported both by 


takiieh + 1. ified in 








the Steam Engine and Turbine Industry and by those establishments making these items as 
““secondary’’ products in other industries) 
Total shipments including interplant transfers 
1954 1947 








ey 
Product <2 
O38 
rea 
Steam engines and turbines, total! .. XXX 
Steam and hydraulic turbines 
and parts; steam pire anes and 
parts ; a XxX 
Steam engines (reciprocating) ........ 79 
Mechanical drive steam turbines: 
Marine (including Navy) ............ 259 
| SSSA ae NEE GaSe as 3,853 
Steam turbine-gear units: 
Marine waenniartind vie Setiscces 300 
Other. ........ ES 481 
Hydraulic turbines ......... Bethe 120 
Parts for turbines and steam 
engines (except parts and 
accessories for gas turbines) .... XXX 
Steam and hydraulic turbine 
generator-set units ee 
So icciiasrsirctinc rinininntbntviantpnnneinn ne xxx 
Generator-set units (except 
motor-generator sets and 
generator set units for 
incorporation into land 
transportation equipment): 
Steam turbine generator sets: 
Under 200 K en 70 
200 KW to 499 KW ................ 38 
500 KW to 999 KW ............ ; 84 
1,000 KW to 1,999 KW .......... 17 
2,000 KW to 7,500 KW ...... - 93 
Over 7,500 KW  .............. eee, 162 
Water turbine (hydraulic) 
generator sets .... xxx 
Gas turbine generator ‘sets 
Parts for generator set units 
(steam, water, gas, etc.) ........ XXX 


xxx Not applicable. 
NA Not available. 


38 3 38 2 
BREP os f. Bae? os 
sexe 38 BE wRBS 28 
Bt a 3 ro SROs Bo 
esses ss o2 e23e oe 
XXX 425 ,888 Xxx xxx 119,027 
xxx 108,890 XxX Xxx 51,848 
21,619 877 260 110,874 2,183 
131,553 3,809 40 232,905 2,261 


743,442 16,183 3,474 375,875 6,012 


519,852 220,774 48 265,745 24,167 

81,083 22,755 799 135,662 23 282 

2,842,797 34,508 158 1,599,158 10,746 

Xxx 29,984 XXX xxx 23,203 

XXX 316,998 xxx XXX 67,179 
2,527 26€ 
13,425 1,429 
50,000 8,434 

22,000 2,004 789 Xxx 66,399 
475,508 14,531 
12,827,639 256,627 

xxx 10,037 xxX xxx 780 

XXX 23,670 XXX XXX (NA) 


1Of this total, 87 percent was atimpad by plants classified in the Steam Engines and 


Turbines Industry, the remainder was s 
in other industries. 
2Includes value of gears. 


. 
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ipped as 


‘““secondary’’ products by plants classified 


Source: 1954 Census of Manufactures 
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Industry will be called upon to 
perform services such as design, en- 
gineering and construction of nu- 
clear facilities (including reactors 
of all sizes, radioactivity laborato- 
ries; operation of facilities to serve 
the nuclear power industry (feed 
materials and chemical separations 
plants); production of radio iso- 
topes; special irradiations in reac- 
tors or with large radiation sources; 
special nuclear measurement prob- 
lems; component testing; and con- 
sulting on applications of radio iso- 
topes. 

As far as the market for special- 
ized nuclear instrumentation is con- 
cerned, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission estimates that the next five- 
year market will be about $200 mil- 
lion. 


Sources: Combustion; Industry 
Power; Nucleonics; Power; Power 
Engineering; Department of Com- 
merce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card on page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material, 


Power: 

BH-1. The Power Market. Follows NIAA 
outline in presenting history and data 
on the power industry, including market 
information. 


BH-2. This is the Power Field. A fold- 
out presentation; describes the power 
and plant equipment market, the job 
done by the Power man; diagrammatic 
drawings show the location and function 
of power and plant equipment handled 
by the readers of the publication. 


BH-3. Power in Electric Utilities. 


Industry Power: 

BH-4. Survey on Coal Stockpiling. Survey 
on large sample of circulation shows 
how many plants burn coal, how many 
stockpile, equipment used, how coal is 
delivered and buying power of readers. 


Modern Power & Engineering: 

BH-5. A Report on Canada’s Power Engi- 
neering Market. Analysis of Canada’s 
power market. 


Southern Power & Industry: 

BH-6. Progress . . . . Southern Style! 
6-page booklet compiling a list of more 
than 2,450 new plants and additions of 
the major proportions constructed in the 
South and Southwest in 1956. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Boiler and Affiliated Indus- 
tries, 15 Park Row, New York 7. 

Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 

National Association of Power Engi- 
neers, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 
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ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF 
THE LUCRATIVE POWER AND PLANT 
SERVICE MARKET? 


Here’s a 4 point check list 
for the market served by Power 


POWER is the foremost magazine serving the 
power and plant service market . . . a horizontal 
market valued at $6 billion annually. POWER’s 
4 paid-subscriber audience consists of presidents, 

owners, chief engineers, power superintendents, 
chief electricians, plant engineers and master 
mechanics. Over 46,000 subscribers with such 
titles are found. in manufacturing plants, public 
utilities, service industries and offices of con- 
sulting engineers. These POWER men are key 
personnel when it comes to the selection, opera- 
tion and maintenance of equipment used in the 
production, delivery and application of the 
power and plant services. 


POWER has maintained its high quality editor- 
ial program ever since its founding date: 1882. 
This year, POWER celebrates its 75th (Diamond 
[/] Jubilee) Anniversary. During its % of a century 

history, POWER has enjoyed an impressive 
number of editorial “firsts” ranging in subject 
from the steam turbine to nuclear energy. 
POWER’s 13 editors represent an aggregate of 
188 total years of editorial experience; 90 years 
of practical industrial experience. Engineers 
have purchased over % of a million of POWER’s 
Special Editorial Reports. 


TREND CHART: POWER’s CIRCULATION 
| CIRCULATION | GROWTH COMPARED TO ANNUAL KWHR 

















| THE MARKET | 








| THE MAGAZINE | 























GENERATION 
48. 650 
NuMBER 47 600 ANNUAL 
OF 550 GENERATION 
POWER 45 500 IN 
SUBSCRIBERS 44 450 BILLIONS 
IN 43 400 OF 
1000'S 42 350  KWHR 
41 300 





1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
. .. as the industry grows, so goes POWER 


[ apverTisine | DISTRIBUTION OF POWER-FIELD ADVER- 
TISING: 1956 
PAGES OF ADV. 1956 


PAE 


1750 
1500 
1250 
1000 
750 















Power Power Southern Power The Plant Industry Power 
Engineering & Industry 
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PUBLICATIONS me 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation 1,021 
figures shown are for the six-month en 
period ended Dec. 31, 1956 othe! 
Time 
American Engineer. 2 
(See Engineering Construction.) 12 
e Chief Engineer, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 10. 4A r 
Published by The Chief Engineers Assn. of 
Chicago. Est. 1925. Subscription, $1. Type 2 
< age, Axl ai a, oe 2h conga 1th, New 
orms_ close t rec. enc iscount 
A boomi ket ||" in ie i FP 
imes age me 4, Pa 
ooming power marke re eS 
6 45.00 2 12.50 
12 35.00 3:00 10.50 
° enne Coal Utilization. The 
spending over million | 2282 some, ns 
——_ tor: 
iD ip 
Forr 
; Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York 16. ‘ 
a @al on ower 00 S$ Published by Combustion Pub. Co., Inc. Est. Toc 
Ce a & 1929. Editor: Joseph C. McCabe. Trim size, Sil 
84x111/,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- fed 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Tim 
eairculation, _ 19,483 14,293, P| 
irculation, .483; gross, .293. Mfg. 
. ‘ ni R < . : companies, 5,720; utilities, 2,083; pole ae ps. 
If you’re selling steam, diesel or electrical power equipment fot and engineering firms, 1,379; colleges, stu- ey 
. r wtiliti : cag snstitutions “anada c dents, 662; U. S. possessions, Canadian and : 
use by utilities, industries or institutions . . . Canada can be one icmign Geioaiies Lait, whet, 1a: Use: 
of your biggest markets. Reiet Pave, $295; 6 pages, $265; 12 ee 
pages 
Within the next ten years the Canadian power industry will ag) | apo regent el Gvsiies’ 
construct more new generating plants than ever before in its For additional data see page 506. 
entire history. By 1967 the total national power output will be Conover Mast Purchesing Directory. ee 
doubled, and in some areas the growth will be even faster. ee ee Est. 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and Buyers and 
Sa . wna, . ae « Guide, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. Pub- 
Capital expenditures of central electric stations — which reached lished by Rockwell F. Clancy Go. Est, 1934, Mh. 
$624 million in 1956 — continue to rise, while industry all Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Published Apr. ing 
: Comite ol sll alias it Neti, Aettae the x 1 and Oct. 1. Forms close 30 7 S prec. axe 
across Canada plans to spend mi om of dollars during the com- Agency discount, 15- 0. Circulation, ( 956 edi. eal 
ing year on its own power and steam plants. 10n) SWOIN,  oIMes GTORS,.. Ss ates— job] 
page, $350; 1, page, $200; 14 page, $125. 
4A red, 25%. : ~ 
To meet the urgent demand for new equipment and supplies the de 
Canadian power industry spent $284.3 million in 1956 on im- BPA Ga ma 
i on ; < : ABS & 
ports alone . . . $204 million of it in the United States. bias Powe, Seeend Benes Gan. $55 
Joseph, Mich. Published by Putman Pub. Co. spr 
ee 1920. ne oe J. 1A0 Bak T 
° rim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
You can sell this market through MPE. ished Ist; Forms close’ Ist prev. Agency dis For 
counts, 15-2. wil 
This is the booming power market sold best through Modern yebol he ee ety mm foes rat 
Power and Engineering, Canada’s leading national power maga- lumber and wood products, 1,680; chemical in 
: process industries, 8,675; stone, clay and sch 
zine. glass gh agged Sve roney metal indus- Use 
tries, ¥ ; machinery, ; - transportation 
MPE’s record is studded with proven “firsts” such as .. . first Supe ST7, * hie Service STS; utilities 
to be Starch studied, first in circulation, first with nuclear in- 4,029; | engineering, 4,482; public service and eS 
formation and first in editorial coverage. gchictas loss thon peo noe yg . pages, _ 
pages, pages, pages, 
: ; : Sc 
This aggressive leadership has led to another important first, too, rena tin Geel. ° cr mae Edi 
for MPE is first by far in the amount of advertising volume car- Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. i0t 
. R => For additional data see page 505. 
ried. In 1956, its advertising volume of 1,210 pages was more Ne 
than three times that of the second paper in the power field. STN Wastin 6, ag te 
é : ‘ a ~ Intl. Union of Operating Engineers. Est. 1903. 1 
This exceptional confidence in MPE’s ability to sell, shown Editor: C. B. Gramling. gg ee $l. Trim 
- ‘ ; size, 8;xll34. Type page, 2 cols., 
by so many advertisers, is your assurance that it would be profit- 34. Published 15th. Forms be 32 th. Agency —_ 
able for you too to reserve advertising space in Modern Power discounts, (10-2. Circulation, sworn, 214,391; 
; : gross, 215,261. Rates— 
and Engineering. Times 1 Page yy Page 1, Page 
i $182.00 $103.00 $ 63.00 
141.00 83.00 54.00 Po 
12 127.00 76.00 51.00 car 
Bleed, $25. 18° 
ne 
MacRae’s Blue Book. o 
(See Manufacturing Industries ) aa 
Mechanical Catalog. hg 
A N D & N G | N BE E R I N Cc (See Design Engineering.) ( 
pr 
C d. ' N ti | P M . Mechanical Engineering. me 
anaqads ariondg ower agazine (See Design Engineering.) ho 
For additional data see page 509. 2,0 
si 66: 
481 University Avenue, Toronto BPA 9 
National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., Chica- 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION go 3. Published by Natl. Assn. of Power En- 56 
ineers. Est. a gg \Walter J. Banke. So 
rim size, 8xll. Trp P ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 4A 
cols. Published Ist. icles “Close 10th. Agency Us 
discounts, 15-2. 
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UMI 


Circulation, June, 1956, 13,832; gross, 15,865. 
Companies, executives, 701; mgrs. and supts., 
1,021; engineers and electricians, 3,663; fore- 
men and dept. heads, 3,373; assistants, 502; 
plant operating staffs, 3,609; sales org., 582; 


others, =~ o— a th P th P 
Times ‘a e a 
imes  sa7st0 “#ea0%0 | 42000 “$180.00 
5 e090 "aa8'00 19000 140.00 
12 275.00 210.00 160.00 120.00 


4A red, blue, yellow, $85; bleed, 10%. 





Newsweek. 
See Mfg. Industries. 





The Plant, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Published by Plant Pub. Co. Est. 1950. Edi- 
tor: H. E. Hollensbe. Trim size, 8!/4x111,. 
Type page, 7x10; : and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close 8th. ageney discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 44,969; gross, 45,459. Plant en- 
gineering, 27,727; consulting engineers, 1,266; 
executives, 14, 895; dept. heads, foremen, 258; 
all other titles, 1,358; companies, 
and libraries, 1,643. Rates— 


institutions 


Times 1 Page 2/,Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 $590 0 $4604 00 $245, bp $230.00 

6 230.00 

12 ay 00 420. 60 o 5 222.33 


4A colors, $80; bleed, $60. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





ABP 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


Est. 1882. Editor: L. N. Rowley. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 8!4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 
and 3 cols. Published 26th prec. Forms close 


7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 46.544; gross, 47,928. Engineer- 
ing dept. heads, 17,054; companies, firms and 
execs., 8,699; plant operating staffs, 11,480; 
sales organizations including dealers and 
jobbers, 1,666; plant mgrs. and supts., 5,812; 
educational, 1,292; others, 68). 

Rates, based on total space used within 1 
ee than 4 pages, $750; 4 pages, $715; 


pages, $685; 12 pages, "$655; 18 pages, $625; 
24 pages, $595; RS pages, ‘$565; 48 pages, 
30. 
4A colors, $100; bleed, single page, $75; 
spreai 0. 


The Modern Plant issue published Sept. 15. 
Forms close Aug. Rate earned by schedule 
in regular issues will apply, but this — 
will not contribute toward earning lower 
rate. Additional 10% charge for the Directory 
section only. This issue will not be published 
in 1957 (only), 75th anniversary number 
scheduled for Sept. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see page 507. 





Power-Electrical-Process News, 16142 Wyom- 
ing Ave., Detroit 21. Published by Samuel 
Schiff for rebuilt equipment field. Fst. 1956. 


Editor: Ed Fintak. Controlled. Type page, 

pd Published 15th prec. Forms close 
aes discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

oe 000. Rates— 

Times 


1P. Hy P Vp Pi 1 
i $320.00 i586 478% $5489 4 


12 300. 00 238, 00 180. 00 88. 00 


BPA GED 


Power Engineering, 110 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Technical Pub. Co. Est. 

1896. Editor: Andrew W. Kramer. For engi- 
neers who operate and supervise power gen- 
eration and transmission in manufacturing 
plants, mines, service establishments and 
utilities. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 39,476: gre: 42,764. Chemical 
process, 5,556; food, 3,054; machinery, 2,614; 
metal industries, 2,591; utilities, 8,424; hotels, 
yy ae 6,328; engineering & construction, 

wood products, 937; other mfg. and 
mining, 1,711; stone, clay and glass products, 
669; textiles, 1,540; transportation equipment, 
936; others, 2,465. 





Rates—1 Page, 618; 4 pages, $600; 6 
paves, $588; eee $570; 24 pages, $550; 
6 pages, $540. 


Sold in combination with Plant Engineering. 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $50. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see page 503. 
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Southern Power and Industry, 806 Peachtree 
St., N. E. Atlanta 8, Ga. Published by W. R. 
C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Editor: Francis 
C. Smith. Subscription, $1.50. Meg —: 81/4x 
1114. bi tw page, 7x10; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished d oe. Forms close Sef (ton 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ABC, 12,469; gross, 16,486. En- 
gineering dept. heads 3,244; companies, firms, 
executives, 3,216; operating staffs, 1,879; deal- 
ers, dist., 675; educational, 369; plant mogrs., 
and supts., 2,842; others, 221. 

Circulation, BPA, 14,962; ment Bee 
Companies, execs., 3,451; plant and 
supts., 4,240; engineering dept. Thee "3 “4, 134; 
plant operating staffs, 1,879; "ollie. 1,265. 

Rates—1 page, $384; 3 pages, $36 6; 6 a nae} 
$354; 12 pages, $330; 24 pages, 


pages, $312. 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $50. 
For additional data see page 12. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 
(See Manufacturing Industries. 





CANADA 


Canadian Power Engineer, 410 Bloor St. E., 
Toronto 5, Ont. Est. 1939. Editor: W. L. 





Longeway. as ae 814x1114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and cols. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. 1. Forms "Joe oot Agency discounts, 


15-2. 

Circulation, Oct., 1956, 6,672; gross, 7,053. 
Chief engineers, 1,472; power plant opera- 
tors, 2,533; engineers, architects, 670; plant 
supts., mgrs., 522; owners, mgrs., 705; others, 


760. Rates— y y 
e 
40506 $ 286 0 


1 pore 2/4, Page 

ro 82 $183, 0 
$00 159.00 104.00 8.00 
4A Sek $45 other 4A colors, $50; bleed, iss 


® 


Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1908. Editor: R. C 
Golding. Type ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 





counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1956, 8,493; 
ross, 9, ex naga a y y 

imes ‘a age e e 

i $250.00 #215. 09 hes b0 ts 00 

12 90 00 180. 00 110. 00 100. 60 


4A red, blue, $45; others, $55; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 508. 





NUCLEONICS INDUSTRY 





Journal of Apotiet ie yeyetee 335 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by American Insti- 
tute of Physics, Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: Robert 
Sproull. Subscription, $12. Trim oe. 77/gx10\/o. 


Type page, 6)/gx814; 2 cols., Published 
6th. Forms clase 5th prec. A pean discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn 6.578; ross, 6,840. 

12 pages, 


Sei page, $160; 6 Sey $135; 
4A colors, $65; bleed, $30. 


@® @ 


Nucleonics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1947. Editor: Jerome D. Luntz. Sub- 
scription, $8. Say size, 8!/44xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 235. Published 8th. Forms close 
8th ‘prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 14,798; gross, 16,529. Genl. 
management, 1,918; engineers and _ techni- 
cians, 3,977; other professional men, 1,264; 


production and operation, 976; subscription 
in company and organization names, 4,795; 


professors, 1,001; others, 

og pte than 4 pages, $490; 4 pages, 
$480; 6 pages, 475) a pages, $455; 2/5 page, 
$326. 67; 1/3 


e, $163.33. 
4A colors, FOS" bb bleed, $75. 
For additional data see insert at page 16. 





ucs Today, 335 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
Pablished wg American Institute of Physics, 


eg Est. 1948. Subscription, $4. Editor: Robert 
Davis. Trim size, RA Scr A a page, 6!/gx 
814; 2 cols., Published Forms close 
Ist prec. A ancy Gscoutis, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 19,9. ross, 20,237. Rates—l page, 
$300; 6 pai es, 255; 12 pages, $225. 

4A colors, $85, bleed, $30. 





Mechanical 
Engineers control design 
and development in... 





M.E.’s have the basic role in the power industry 
from source, through transmission, to utilization. 





Design of this special nuclear reactor shell re- 
quired the knowledge of mechanical engineering. 





Combustion problems created by jets and rockets 
using new high-energy fuels are solved by M.E.’s, 


Throughout industry the 40,000 
mechanical engineers who 

read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
are basic for industrial advertisers. 
In no other publication can you reach 
so many mechanical engineers, 

at such low cost. 
Mechanical engineers 
are educated 


to specify and buy! 


Mechanical 
Engineering 


Published by The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Printing, Publishinc................ 


(See also Advertising & Merchandising; Paper & Board) 


Industry again sets record sales volume 
as offset lithography continues growth 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= CONTINUED RECORD-BREAKING ad- 
vertising volume was a major factor 
in helping the printing and publish- 
ing fields set new records during 
1956 and is likely to continue its in- 
fluence this year. 

While letterpress remains the 
dominant method of printing, the 
recent trend toward offset lithog- 
raphy has continued its rapid 
growth. 

This trend was particularly no- 
ticeable during 1956 in the maga- 
zine printing field. 

Last year, too, these directions 
were noted in the development of 
the industry: 

e Application of automation in 
many processes peculiar to both 
letterpress and offset printing 

® Coming of age of photo (cold) 
composition, including electronic 
and photographic methods of type- 
setting, which produce both posi- 
tives and negatives ready for cam- 
era and platemaking 

® Increase in the use of web-fed 
operations. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

1956 sales volume of the printing 
industry has been estimated at some 
$9.5 billion. 

An all-time sales peak in gravure 
and letterpress printing is again 
forecast for 1957, with the total of 
$2.6 billion. Comparable totals for 
recent years, as estimated by one 
source, are as follows: 

















1950 os #1. 751,000,000 
OUI sscccatgcsscsqetbe teense tamseieetibeasliuieclceane 1,919,000,000 
1952 2,025,000,000 
1953... 2,171,000,000 
NR a es er 
1955 rictaninesteshnbuipesnomal  2/440,000,000 
i Swe .. 2,500,000,000 





Lithography also showed large 
percentage and dollar gains for 1956, 
reaching $1 billion. Revised esti- 
mates of recent totals follow: 
Eee EL eee $ 549,000,000 
643,000;000 
714,000,000 


890,000,000 
jy ‘000,000 


0,000,000 
1956 1,000,000,000 
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Photograving is estimated to have 
reached $191 million in 1956 and is 
expected to go to $280 million this 
year, against estimated totals for 
recent years as follows: 
on 146,000,000 


141,000,000 
148,000,000 








Newspapers continue to comprise 
the largest classification in the 
printing and publishing field. Their 
annual printing volume may exceed 
$3.2 billion this year, compared with 
totals for recent years as follows: 












| Oe Eee Pence en $1,751 ,000,000 
SS sssdiebeaab .... 2,500,000,000 
| AGRE SER OAT ERE NE ther le . 2,672,000,000 
1953. . 2,831,000,000 
1954 . 2,980,000,000 
1955. . 3,030,000,000 
PN on dasaeden cee spc tane| ships cine hcl ah 


Total receipts by periodicals, ex- 
clusive of newspapers, from sales 
and advertising, reflect these esti- 
mated totals for a period covering 
the last seven years: 

.....$1,119,000,000 
-.. 1,264,000,000 

- 1;350,000,000 
“.. 1,434,000,000 

-. 1,446,000,000 
1,540,000,000 
1,600,000;000 

There are about 40,000 printing 
plants of all descriptions in the 
United States, ranging from one- 
man operations to huge plants with 
thousands of employes. This figure 
is made up as follows: 





Commercial job printers ...........-.s- 30,000 
Newspapers . 5 aahisiecananaianney aE 
Magazines & periodicals siclisaer caesar onectinton 2,000 
oe ea ior se CaN aac ee 200 


Within these categories, process 
breakdowns are estimated as fol- 
lows: 

® Commercial job printing: off- 
set, 30%; letterpress, 60%; gravure, 
5%; other 5%. 

@ Newspapers: offset, 0.1%; let- 
terpress, 93%; gravure, 7% 

@ Magazines and periodicals: off- 
set, 3%; letterpress, 93%; gravure, 
4% 

e . Books: offset; 10%; letterpress, 
85%; gravure, 5%. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The industry buys printing equip- 
ment, paper and ink. These are the 
basic materials of the trade but it 
also buys hundreds of related items, 
such as addressing machines, band 
saws, bookbinders’ machinery, cast- 
ing boxes, chases, composing ma- 
chines, drilling machines, etching 
machines, folding machines, humid- 
ifiers, labelling machines, mat roll- 
ers, materials handling equipment, 
motors, numbering machines, pack- 
aging machines, paper cutters, 
presses, photoengraving equipment, 
routing machines, rubber plate 
molding equipment, saws and 
equipment, silk screen equipment, 
stereotype equipment, stitching 
equipment, vacuum printing equip- 
ment. 


One survey brought the following 
replies from a representative group 
of commercial printers, indicating 
their average yearly expenditures 
for various types of supplies: 


Letterpress PApPeTr .......-eeseceeseseree ae 811 








Offset paper ...........---...-0-. . 82,115 
Offset inks Seah oune 10,029 
Offset chemicals, plates, “Vga 9,292 
Letterpress inks 8,637 





Typographic composition is a spe- 
cialized branch of the printing in- 
dustry that has grown rapidly in 
recent years. It is estimated that 
printers, lithographers and advertis- 
ing agencies now spend close to 
$150 million annually for specialized 
type setting. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Most printing establishments are 
shops that are run by a printer- 
proprietor who handles his own 
purchasing requirements. He is fa- 
miliar with equipment, paper, inks 
and his printing processes and he 
buys out of that experience. 

Large printing plants, on the 
other hand, are inclined to show the 
same type of buying policies as do 
many specialized industries. Print- 
ing equipment is complex and var- 
ies in flexibility and output. Expen- 
ditures for a big press require heavy 
outlays, not only for the press it- 
self but for building, supplementary 
folding and binding equipment, and 
so on. Such expenditures are under- 
taken with the advice of the plant’s 
own engineers and/or outside con- 
sultants. The decision to make the 
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expenditure, meanwhile, is a matter 
| for top management and for board 
action. 


This is not true of routine sup- 
plies, parts and equipment in a big 
printing establishment. These are 
usually the job of the purchasing 
agent who in such a plant will be 
an expert in such things as paper, 
inks and so on. However, the shop 
foremen and superintendents do ex- 
ert influence based on their experi- 
ence with the supplies in question. 
In a few big plants which have their 
own research departments, chemists 
and laboratories, the technical men 
have an important voice in the fields 
with which they are concerned. 

In designing special equipment, 
the manufacturer himself is usually 
consulted by the prospective pur- 
chaser. 





PUBLISHING 


= Newspapers. Daily newspaper 
circulation in the U.S. reached an 
all-time high in 1956, for the fifth 
year in a row, with combined circu- 
lation of English-language dailies 
reaching a total of 59,596,000. 

The total circulation recorded for 
last year represented an increase of 
more than 750,000 copies a day over 
the previous year. 

Evening newspapers rang up a 
daily circulation total of 34,211,000, 
an increase of some 500,000 copies. 
Morning newspapers had an aggre- 
gate circulation of 21,576,000, a gain 
of 250,000. The eight all-day dailies 
in the nation were up 19,000 to a 
combined figure of 809,000. Sunday 
newspapers had a circulation of 46,- 
670,000, an increase of 625,000 
copies, their greatest gain in six 
years. 

Publishers may or may not own 
printing plants. Usually they do not, 
except in the case of newspapers, or 
if they do they are operated sepa- 
rately — usually even to being un- 
der separate corporations. Periodi- 
cal and book publishers for the most 
part contract their printing with 
established printers. They are en- 
trepreneurs who own publications 
which have life and identity of their 
own, but usually with a minimum 
of equipment except office equip- 
ment. 


Sources: American Printer & Li- 
thographer; Graphic Arts Monthly; 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen; National As- 
sociation of Photo-Lithographers; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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+ Circulation 
+ Advertising 
Volume 


In the Graphic Arts + Rendorship 
they ALL ADD UP TO Coverage 


+ Value 


GAM reaches all segments of the 15 billion dollar graphic arts market 
and carries your message to that special audience . . . those persons with 
buying influence, Though small in size, GAM is power-packed with edi- 
torial KNOW-HOW .. . and jam-packed wth ads, to give busy executives 
the WHAT-WITH and WHERE-TOQ-GET-IT information they must have 
within reach, 


Use any one or all of these “Yardsticks” and you'll pick GAM! 


CIRCULATION GAM is FIRST! 


Plant coverage at least 6 times that of any com- 
peting medium. 

Geket Cien: ss eo 54,616 * Includes 4,184 private plants 
* Integrated and Multi-Operational (most of which get no other print- 
US a 6 8. 5 eae 6 We 43,723 ing trade publication). Add thou- 








Operate Presses... 6 ke ce we - sands of ‘‘request’’ subscriptions 
Operate Binderies .......-. 15,943 to key men in larger plants—and 
Mechanized Type Composition. . . Wt) GAM assures you of point-of-sale 


Platemaking.. . 2.0 ss eee readership where others can't! 


GAM is FIRST! 


3 times that of the next highest publication in 
the field. 

@ Most Advertisers! 

@ Most EXCLUSIVE Advertisers 

© Most Advertisers Running Multiple Pages 
@ Most Classified Advertising 

@ More DEALER ADVERTISING Than 
All Other Printing Media Combined 


In 1956, GAM ran 2,641 pages of 

paid national advertising. 

GAM has earned that leadership 
. . » leading in advertising volume 
for more than 20 years. 


GAM is FIRST! 


3 to 1 over the next-mentioned publication! 

Every known independent Reader Preference survey puts GAM on top. We 
know — because GAM averages 2000 Reader Service inquiries a month, 
80% of which are from top echelon plant and front office management 


readers . . . Owners, presidents and other corporate officers, general 
managers, purchasing agents, superintendents, foremen and production 
managers . . . these men make or influence the buying decisions. 


GAM is FIRST! 


Almost DOUBLE the editorial content of any com- 
petitive publication. 

Material is of highest quality—informative, authoritative, 
well balanced. GAM selects its readers from those with front 
office executive and plant gerial responsibilities by 
carefully balancing its editorial content to serve their needs. 


GAM is FIRST! 


Costs less than one-fourth the per-thousand cover- 

age cost of the next lowest publication. 
Don't gamble in the 15 BILLION DOLLAR graphic arts market! Make every 
one of your advertising dollars work 100% ... in GAM! 





Write for the new 1957 Market Coverage Analysis Chart — free, of course! 


the GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 





612 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Graphic Arts Monthly: 

BI-1. 1957 Market Coverage Analysis of 
the Graphic Arts Industry. 4-page folder 
reports number of printing plants by 
states with various types of graphic arts 
equipment. Includes types of press 
equipment, binders, offset-lithographic 
plants, photoengravers, newspaper plants. 

BI-2. 1957 Market Analysis of Offset 
Plants. 4-page folder shows state-by-state 
compilation of the number of offset 
plants, and growth of the offset market 
since 1951. 

Printing Magazine: 

BI-3. Annual Survey of Executive Opinion. 
New report on principal trends and fore- 
cast for 1957 compiled from survey of 
printing executives. Four-page reprint. 

BI-4. The Magic Number. Latest figures in 
a survey directed to coverage of the off- 
set-lithographic industry. 

Canadian Printer & Publisher: 

BI-5. Canada’s Graphic Arts Market... 
and How You Can Sell It Through Ca- 
nadian Printer and Publisher. 4-page 
folder giving details of a $650 million 
graphic arts market in Canada, summary 


of printers’ plans for expansion and new 
equipment purchases and details of edi- 
torial, circulation and advertising data. 


American Printer & Lithographer: 

BI-6. Combination Plants Offer Manufac- 
turers a Bigger Market. 12-page folder 
details equipment installed, supplies 
purchased annually, number of employes. 

BI-7. Market Forecast. 4-page folder based 
on survey to determine how much money 
will be spent by combination letterpress- 
offset plants for equipment and supplies. 


The Inland Printer: 

BI-8. How Printing Papers Are Bought and 
Specified in the Plants of Subscribers to 
The Irland Printer. Four-page folder 
gives data on buying influences and dol- 
lar volumes, broken down by size of 
plant. 

BI-9. Growing ... Growing .. . Growing. 
New facts about where the printing 
equipment market is headed. 8-page 
folder reports printing executives’ fore- 
casts of plant growth and comparative 
trends among various printing processes. 
Also covers publication’s expanding edi- 
torial service and circulation growth rec- 
ord. 

BI-10. Is Your Offset-Litho Promotion 
Pinned To The Past? New study of to- 
day’s and tomorrow's market for offset 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Ink Maker, 254 W. 3lst St., New 
York 1. Published by MacNair- Dorland Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Editor: John Vollmuth. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9xl2. Type ~ page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. Forms close 
10t Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
on, 5% gross es . Aeter ge Vy P 
imes ‘a ‘a ‘a ‘a 

1 $155.00 $140.00 $ 90.00 $6 0.00 

6 120. 80.00 0.00 

12 38. ‘OO 110. 60 75.00 ry 00 
Publisher's red or blue, $40; bleed, $20. 


American Press, 920 Broadway, New York 
10. Published by American Press Assn. Est. 
1882. Editor: Don Robinson. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published Sth. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 9.580: gross, 10,783. News- 
apers, 8,866; others, 3 Rates— 
imes 1 15.60 Page 1/; 
n $315.00 es 00 $4800 
6 125.00 
18s. 0 110.00 


12 
Color, $100; ce 505. 


American Pressman, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
Published by Intl. ag | Pressman and 
Assistants Union of N.A st. 1890. Editor: 
Thos. E. ener. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9xl2. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. A ency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 59,628; gross, 
— ey om 2h P YP hy P 

imes ‘a 5 e age 

0 $245.00 $190.00 ‘$140 





1 = 0 0 
6 4.00 216.00 165.00 123 00 
12 278. 00 200.00 152.00 114.00 


Red, $89; others, $127; bleed, 10%. 


@ Opp 


American Printer & Lithographer, 48 W. 38th 
St., New York 18. Published by owe Pub. 
Co. Est. 1885. Managing Editor: . Johnson. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 8th. Forms 
close 23rd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,638; gross, 11,288. Printing 
firms and execs., 7,877; equipment and sup- 
lies, 1,516; others, 7450. ag So 


imes 1 Page 2, Page \p P. l/, Page 
1 «$350.00 $260.00 $200 60 bo $155.00 
6 oI 5.00 235.00 
12 290.00 215.00 190. 60 125.00 
Standard red or blue, $75; bleed, 10%. 





512 / Industrial Marketing 


Tigre 1 Page *® Page % Boge Vv, Page 


$ 72. 52.00 $ 28.00 

6 67.50 50.00 39.50 27.50 

12 63.00 48.00 38.00 27.00 
Color, $20. 





Electrotypers and Sterotypers Magazine. 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14. Published by In- 
ternational Assn., of Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers, Inc. Est. 1915. Editor: F. C. Larson. 
Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 41/2x 
7\%4; 2 cols., 2%. Published 7th. Forms close 
30th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 1,325; gross, 1,350. Paid, 648. 


— 1P, Yp P Vj, P. 

limes a age age 

1 $ 53.00 ¢ 31 0 ¢ 19.50 
6 48.00 28.00 17°50 
12 44.00 25.00 16.00 





Graphic Arts Monthly, 612 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Graphic Arts Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Editor: D. B. Eisenberg. Type 
page, 4l/,x6l/,; 2 cols., 1%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 2lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 54,008; gross, 56,117. Operating 
plants, 44,995; key executives and suppliers, 


8,671. Rates— 
Times 1 Page I, Page 14, Page 
$375.00 225 00 $120. 00 
6 330.00 200.00 110.00 
12 300.00 180.00 100.00 


Red, nies. green, $75 
For additional data see page 511. 


Gravure, 61 Hilton Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
Published by Graphic Magazines, Inc. Est. 
1955. Editor: R. z Long. Subscription, $4. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Sth. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 3,998; gross, 4,315. Paid, 





— nar, ah P hy P y 

limes age a e 

1 ‘$170.00 $4 0.60 $106: 0 $ 6080 b0 
6 180.00 00 00 
12 00 S00 BODS8.00 


Red, blue, ‘$00. bleed. 7500. 





ABP 


Inland Printer, The, 79 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1883. Editor: Wayne V. Harasha. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 8th. Forms close 
1Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


printing equipment and supplies. Based 
on the record of past ten years plus 
printing executives’ plans for tomorrow, 
this ones folder interprets the impor. 


tant marketing changes being made by 
the “trend toward offset.” 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Institute of Graphic Arts, The, 
5 E. 40th St., New York 16. 

American Photo-Engravers Assn., 166 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4. 

International Assn. of Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers, Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

Intl. Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Inc., 411 Qak St., Rm. 27, Cincinnati 19, 
O 


Intl. Typographic Composition Assn., 
1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7. 

Lithographers National Association, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 17. 

National Assn. of Photo-Lithographers, 
317 W. 45th St., New York 19. 

National Assn. of Printing Ink Makers, 
1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

National Editorial Assn., 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. 

National Printing Equipment Assn., 140 
Nassau St., New York 7 

Printing Industry of America, 719 15th 
St., Washington 5, D. C. 


Circulation, 13,804; gross, 14,805. Printing 
firms and execs., 11,120; trade services and 


equipment, 708; libraries, schools, unions, 

h 99. i 472. a hy P y 

imes age 
1 $420. 0 Rudo | “$eu0t0 “$1900 
6 5280.0 300.00 210.00 165.00 
12 360. 00 280.00 195.00 155.00 


Red, blue, green, $80; bleed, 10%. 





International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by Intl. Assn. of 
Blue Print and Allied Industries. Est. 1928. 
Editor: J. Vebeck. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 9xl2. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3l/,. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,301; gross, 
2,546. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2;Page /}/; e 4 Page 
1 $35 0 $160 0 ais bp 64 $0 
12 86. 60 138, ‘OO 108. iy es. » 
4A colors, $100. 





International Bookbinder, American Federa- 
tion of Labor Bldg. Washington 1. Published 
by International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 
Est. 1900. Editor: J. apes. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 85x115,. e page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished odd months, Jan. oye Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, fo. 2. — 
Times $230 bo 2), Page }/; e rote 
1 $230.00 a55%5  “Gia8% “S100 
6 142.50 115.00 80.00 
Bleed, $05." 





Lithographers’ Journal, 143 W. 5lst St., New 
York 19. Published b a) ag Lithogra- 
hers of America. Est. 1915. Editor: Patricia 
paeelly. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, ba 
1],. 4 page, A tg 2 and 3 cols. 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 32,733; gross, 
33,184. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2, Page I, Page 1/3 Page 
E $128.00 $150.00 $115.00 $a 5 bo 
60 130. id 190.00 i 0 
Red, $60; see $75; bleed, $20. 





Missouri Press News, Walter Williams Hall, 
Columbia, Mo. Published by Mo. Press Assn., 
Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: W. A. Bray. erage 
tion, $2. Type page, 65/x10; 3 cols., 2!/. 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Ag ency Pie. 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 7; gross, 
= Rates— “a uP yp P 
imes a age a 
1 $ 90.00 45.00 $3 0.0 
6 81.00 41.50 
72.00 36.00 24 00 


12 
Color, 30%. 
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geders Lithography, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, 
N. Le sng Industry Pubs., Inc., Est. 
Wad Editor: Carson. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 210; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 5.774: gross, 6,625. Offset & di- 


rect lithographs plants, 4,096; equipment 
and supp re 86 ‘eee on Rat ——ae 
Times fo{ {2 e Page 
1 $200.00 16 60.00 its 00 § 95,00 
12 190. 00 190. vd 


100 00 $3.00 
4A colors: red, $40; others, $75; lesa, ue 





priicol 1808 Eston 11 Park Pl., New York 
7. Est. 1893. Editor: Harris W. c. Browne. 
Subscription, Trim size, 9x12. page. 


74x10; 2 We 3 cols. Published ik 

close 10th prec. A age? mart 15 -0 
Circulation, 5, ross, 6,225. Offset and 

direct litho plants, 4, 33; pequipment and sup- 

as. 784; others, 4 

imes 


482. 
1 Page 2, e “a » Page Vg Page 
00.40 hess $1 15.05 $ 90.00 
12 50°00 Me 00 #00 
4A red, $45; others 30 bleed, $30. 
Yearbook published even years. Forms close 


April 1. gency discounts, 15-0. Rates—1l 
page, $280; 1/2 page, $170; 14 page, $95. 


National Publisher. 608 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago 5. Published by National Editorial 
Assn. Est. 1919. Editor: Clinton W. Loomis. 
papeor! ons $2.50. Big ge, 75x10; 
Published 10th. Forms close Ith: 
oe Paiscounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,398; 
TOSS, "TP ates-— AP Uh P YP 
imes age lage for fer 
1 z73.00 $203.80 ‘$ies.00 ‘$121.00 
6 178.00 137. 50 164. 50 
12 f30:30 14 8.50 110.00 82.50 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 








New En: — Printer and Lithographer, 470 
Atlantic Boston 10. Published by eo 
and Printer Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Editor: D. 
Holden. Subscription, $3. Trim size, ie. 

page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published The 
‘orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
eulation, June, 1956, 2,290; gross, 2.497. Rates 





Times ibege 2%, Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 60.00 $id63 4 89.00 3 61.00 
6 1s o 105.00 79. 3° 00 
12 69. 00 48.00 
4A colors, $a; 5 $20. 
Newspapersman, 3458 Macomb St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Published ss Robert W. Richards. 
~ ‘ig single copy, l5c. Type page, 10x16; 


Published 28th prec. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Per agate line, 50c. 


Ohio Digest, (and Tri-State Digest), 850 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland RA 157 No. 3rd St., Steu- 
benville, O. Published by oe Hometown 
Newspapers. Est. 1950. Editor: Oral S. Pflug. 
Subscription, $48. Type page, 10x16; S. cols., 
2. Published Thurs. Forms close Sat. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $224; 
$112; 4 page, $56. Line rate, 20c. 





2 page, 





Pacific Printer, Publisher & Lithographer, 112 
Market St., San Francisco 11. Published by 
Contreled & ie, Bll Na Est. 1908. 
ontrolled. Trim size Is ge, 
74x10; 3 cols., 21. plished id: ios 
close 20th. Agency PR neg 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 6,920; gross, 
7471. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page ly, Page 
i $250.00 “415080 $ al.78 
220.0 123.75 65.00 
#38 00 115.25 61.50 


12 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $20. 





The Photoengravers Bulletin, 166 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 4. Published by American 
Photoengravers’ ssn. Est. 1911. Editor: Frank 
Schreiber. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. 
'ype ge, 4l/)x71/,. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Circulation, sworn, 2,000; gross, 
2,300. Rates—1 page, $85; 12 page, $45; 1% 
Page, $25. 





PNPA Press Bulletin, 2717 N. Front St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Published by Pa. Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn. Est. 1929: Editor: G. Richard 
Dew. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/xl1l/2. 





Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forme close 10th. és sage discount, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, sworn, ross, 1,159. Rates—) 
page, $125, % page, $0; ih ‘page, ‘$70; Vs 


To, discount on above rates for 6 time con- 
tract; 20% for 12 time contract. Color, $25. 





BPA 


Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13. Published by Willsea Pub. Co. 
Est. 1910. Editor: Mac D. Sinclair. Trim size, 
9x12. Type ge, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, June, 1956, 13.577: gross, 15,175. 


Commercial plants, 8,521; newspapers, 4,385; 
nee, “ip ~yat D Yh P iy P 
imes ar fe¢ fet a 
1 999.00 3295 00 Hat by 0.00 
270.00 
00 140.00 


12 308 00 245. 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Printing Magazine, 466 Kinderkamack Rd., 
Pig 1 om N. J. Published by b fae Sons 
& Mott, Inc. Est. 1914. Editor: an Whig anon 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published rape ‘orms 
close 15th. gy genom 15-2. 
Circulation, TOSS, 12,218. Printing 
firms, newspapers and execs., 8,857; equip- 
ment and supplies, 1,114; others, 1,144. Rates 


His 8 % 288 sa00 ‘tes e060 


6 
12 360. 00 ae ob i 80 i 5. 
4A red, blue or green, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Times 
1 





Printing Magazine Yearbook. Trim size, 81/:x 
1l. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
Nov. Forms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. pa gen same as age Magazine. 
Rates—1 page, 2/3 page, $285; 12 page, 


$200; e, $ 
ied! F752 Bleed. $35. 





Mich. Est. 


may Lincoln . 
Tot itor: D. D. Hughes. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 col., “OV. Published 15th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency iscounts, 15-2. Circula- 
- sworn, June, 1956, 15,000; gross, 15,245. 
ates— 


i 2 1 Yo P 
= sae fo hso%s iv 286 % cots 





130-00 196 60 aL 4 
an an as Pisead. 20%. 
Printing News, 468 4th Ave., New York 16. 


Published by Printing News, Inc. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 95/gx1334; 4 cols., 
214. Published Saturday. Forms apa Tuesday 
rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





imes ibs e Vy Page 14, Page 
i 20.00 $6 $.00 $ 35.00 
13 its 00 ‘ 31.00 
26 110.00 3. 0 28.00 
Printing Views, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Est. 1934. Editor: L. Berman. Controlled. 
Type page, ey 2 cols., 2%%. Published 
monthly. Forms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,174; gross, 
364, oaaaih 


Ti I P 1 
a $100 9 4 Sato $3 
52.00 
85°00 48.00 26:00 


12 
Color, 20%. 





Publishers’ Auxiliary, 210 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago 6. Published by Western Newspaper 
Union. Est. to Bo ten Byron V. Cook. Sub- 
scription, $4. page, 14y%x21/; 7 cols., 
2’. Published iype wf Forms close Tuesday. 


Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, 14,403; gross, 16,288. Paid 2,682. 
Weekly newspapers, 9,300; dailies, 1,600; em- 
ployes, 1,401; job printing plants and ouP 
pliers, 1,306; others, 801. ee 53c 
per line; ax lines, 50c; 1 page $975; 4 
pages, $920; 8 pages, $862; 12 pages, $833. 
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Quill, The. 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 

Ill. Published ey Sigma Delta Chi. Est. P12" 
Editor: C. Clayton. 8 ee $5. Trim 
size, 85/xl %. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 13,646; gross, 
14,359. Rates— 


i i VW, P 
= 1 just "aes to i Zot iJ rit 
6 me 00 245.00 
290.00 230.00 190. 60 130. 60 


12 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Screen Process Magazine, 407 Gilbert Ave., 
Cincinnati_1. Published by Signs of the Time 
Pub. Co. Est. 1953. Editor: R. Fossett. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 83/4x115/g. Type page, 
72x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, sworn, 7,814; gross, 8,000. Paid, 4,617. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page %%Page 2 Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $220.00 B60 00 ie 5.00 ng 28 
6 ey - 
12 195.00 88-00 
Standard colors, $75; Tiset. Ise 





Southern Printer & Seguphen, 75 Third St., 
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Net income declines as costs rise, 
but industry sees prosperous future 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD in- 
dustry during 1956 was one of 
increased operating expenses and 
taxes serving to offset whatever 
gains had been made in operating 
revenues. Net income of Class I 
railroads, therefore, was some 5.6% 
less than it had been in 1955 and 
the rate of return on net investment 
declined from 4.22% to 3.95%. 

Yet freight revenue last year 
showed what has been called “a 
moderate increase” over 1955 totals, 
while the downward trend in pas- 
senger traffic revenue was arrested 
for the first time since 1952. 

The fuel situation is one of the 
most serious problems confronting 
the railroads. All throughout the 
country, while dieselization pro- 
gressed at a rapid rate, some au- 
thorities experssed misgivings that a 
military crisis might seriously harm 
operations because of the critical 
nature of fuel oil. While it does ap- 
pear now that total fuel oil require- 
ments under dieselization are not 
essentially greater than those of oil 
burning steam locomotives, diesel 
fuel oil costs have risen for other 
reasons. 

For one thing, the domestic heat- 
ing market is constantly absorbing 
greater quantities of the same type 
of oil as is' used by the nation’s 
locomotives, while a constant in- 
crease in the output and usage of 
jet planes, which require oil in the 
same distillate range, is seen as 
posing a great threat to stable loco- 
motive fuel prices. One possible so- 
lution is the development of a 


method of burning lower grade fuel 
oil in diesels; some railroads are 
already experimenting with a dual 
fuel system and with improving the 
combustion system of the diesel 
engine. The threat of higher fuel 
prices may also bring about accel- 
erated development: of the gas tur- 
bine locomotive or of some modi- 
fication which will combine the gas 
turbine with a diesel fuel free pis- 
ton generator. 

The nation’s railroads, industry 
leaders have pointed out, could in- 
crease their transportation service to 
the nation by 50% with an increase 
in investment of only 16 2/3%. 
Stressing the competitive advan- 
tages of shipping by rail, they note 
that 4,000 hp will move 5,000 tons 
by rail, 400 tons by truck, 85 tons 
by automobile or 60 tons by train. 

A seminar on the future of the 
nation’s railroads, held early this 
year at the University of Michigan, 
came up with the following “success 
formula” of things that should be 
done if the roads are to take ad- 
vantage of the potential ahead: 

@ Make realistic rates—to assure 
growing volume of profitable ton- 
nage 

@ Emphasize technological su- 
periority—1 hp moves 10 times more 
tons by rail than by highway 

e Rationalize passenger service, 
strengthen the paying business, ease 
off on the rest 

@ Diversify—offer joint service 
with other agencies either by com- 
mon ownership or cooperatively 

e Educate employees, for better 
labor relations 


® Seek new sources of capital by 
skill in appeal to investors 

©® Regulate ail transport alike, or 
deregulate common carriers so they 
can defend themselves. 

The railroad of the immediate fu- 
ture is expected to be a more effi- 
cient railroad, giving better service, 
reducing terminal to terminal time, 
processing and distributing its vital 
information more quickly than at 
present and handling greater vol- 
umes of freight with less damage. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Revenue ton-miles, a measure of 
traffic according to both tonnage 
handled and distance hauled, are 
estimated at 650 billion for 1956, up 
4% from 1955. 

Revenue passenger-miles, how- 
ever, were virtually the same as in 
1955, totalling 28.5 billion. The 1955 
total was the smallest volume of 
passenger traffic handled by the 
railroad since 1940. 

Here is a comparative traffic sum- 
ary for 1946 through 1956. 


Revenue Revenue Revenue 
ton- passenger- car- 
miles miles loadings 
Year (millions) (millions) (thousands) 
BOND xcs 591,982 64,6 ' 
1947 654,728 45,9; 02 
1948 ...... 637,917 41,179 42,719 
1949 526,500 35,095 35,911 
1950 588,578 31,760 38,903 
‘i nee 646,620 34,614 0,499 
1982 an 614,754 34,010 37,985 
| ies 605,813 31,655 216 
a 549,259 29,286 33,915 
cael oe 623,615 28,526 37,636 
(est) 650,000 28,500 


37, 
Source: Railway Age 


Carloadings of revenue freight, as 
shown above, approximately 37.8 
million, or about 0.5% greater than 
during 1955. A 497,000-car increase 
in coal loadings for the year was 
the principal support for the total 
gain, as all other loadings fell by 
291,000 cars. 

Total operating revenues for, the 
year are estimated at $10.6 billion, 
an increase of about 5% over those 


Operating Revenues & Expenses — 10 Months, 1954 to 1956 


Revenues 
1954 
(millions) 

oo RISES a0 Bettie niin ome $6,476 
Oe re ae ae 641 
MON oe eS Seem kt eS 250 
RN oo ices aes yaks 93 
NOR. i, rans oo hee 320 





348 368 
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$8,374 


$8,792 WN sors Os bo 


Expenses 
1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
(millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) (millions) 
$7,088 $7,472 Maintenance of way ....... $1,134 $1,150 $1,183 
615 628 Maintenance of equipment .__1,450 1,476 1,577 
227 228 Transportation's . ..6.0s8s 5 3,009 3,088 3,339 
96 96 Traffic, general, and other .. 566 576 633 








$6,290 $6,732 


Source: Railway Age 
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men, foremen and supervisors, bridges and builders 
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Railroads 


realized during 1955. Freight ac- 
counted for $9 billion of this total, 
up 6%. 


Total operating expenses for the 
first 10 months of 1956 were up to 
$6.7 billion from $6.3 billion for the 
January-October 1955 period. 

The following tables show com- 
parisons of performance and vital 
statistics over a period of recent 
years: 


Daily Mileage, Locomotives and Cars 





Active Active Serviceable 
freight ssenger freight 
Year locomotives locomotives cars 
115.9 221. . 5.2 
120.3 219.0 48.8 
116.8 0.9 47.2 
112.5 228.5 42.9 
119.3 237.2 46.5 
122.5 247.6 47.2 
126.8 266.1 46.2 
132.7 287.9 46.5 
. 137.4 304.7 43.8 
|: eS 312.8 48.2 
1956 (10 mos) 149.1 323.2 48.4 


Average Train Speed (mph) 
Freight Passenger 











Year trains trains 
. SaaS SiicwicSatenoaie mena 35.5 
1947 16.0 36.1 
1948 16.2 36.7 
1949 16.9 37.0 
1950 16.8 37.4 
1951 17.0 37.7 
1952 17.6 38.3 
1953 18.2 39.1 
| BS 18.7 39.5 
. / aes in 39.8 
1956 (10 mos) ............... 18.5 40.0 


Average Train and Car Loads 
Freight Service Passenger Service 


Net tons Nettons Cars Passen- 
per gers 
Year rertrain percar train percar 
A 1,086 31.3 143.7 24.7 
1947 ........ 1,146 32.6 110.2 21.1 
32.9 100.8 19.4 
31.4 92.0 18.0 
31.7 88.5 17.0 
33.0 97.2 18.1 
32.5 98.4 18.1 
32.1 94.8 17.7 
31.4 92.1 17.4 
32.2 10.50 17.8 
33.08 10.57 18.2» 





a Ten months 
b Nine months 


Source: Railway Age 


On Jan. 1, 1956, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission changed its 
definitions of Class I, II and III rail- 
roads. Class I railroads now are only 
those with annual revenues of $3 
million or over, all others are Class 


II, and Class III has been discon- 
tinued. This change, of course, does 
not affect comparison of 1955 sta- 
tistics with those of previous years, 
but it will have to be taken into ac- 
count for all figures beginning as of 
Jan. 1, 1956. 

Following are equipment statistics 
for both new classes of railroads 
during the first quarter of 1957: 














Trackage 
Miles of Road Operated .. sa w-- 302,779 
Locomotives x camel than Diesel | Powered) 
Coal Burning ........... 6,282 
ee 761 
il 2,429 
Gasoline 24 
Gas-Electric 6 
Gas Turbine-Electric ............-.ecsceseeseee 25 
Total... ss 9,527 





“Diesel Locomotives 





Service Locomotives Units 
Road Haul . OR Me Rr 126 126 
Switching .... 105 105 
Combined Road Haul ‘and 
Switching ........... es 1 ] 
CU RRUIIII ~ esticcesssreescreeoescanee 3 3 
Total 235 235 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives 





























Service Locomotives Units 
a Ge DOS) Reece aa ae 13,514 19,371 
Switching . ..- 10,246 10,307 
Combined Road Haul and 
Rees 521 521 
ee. eee 33 33 
Total . 24,314 30,232 
Grand Total, All Locomotives .... 34,076 
(39,994 Units) 
Freight ... 1,981,811 
Passenger is 40,262 
Diesel ‘A 176 
Diesel-Electric 267 
PS aia ARC ar ae ee 2,582 
Gasoline _ ....... 23 
Gas-Electric 2) 
0 Re es 1 
Unclassified 66 
TOR Mote COGS cnnencewsenceccsecsscssnese 3,136 
Miscellaneous .... .. 103,099 
Private Car Company Cars... 286,447 
Grand Total, All Car: 2,414,755 


Source: Pocket List of “Railroad Officials 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
Gross capital expenditures for 
road and equipment combined will 
aggregate about $1.4 billion in the 
year 1957, according to estimates. 
This figure is 15% above the actual 
expenditures made by the same 
roads during the year 1956, and will 






































possibly top the all-time high set in 
1952. 

Excluding five roads not furnish- 
ing estimates, the carrier’s calcula- 
tions of gross capital expenditures 
for the first half of 1957 amount to 
about $748.2 million as compared 
with actual expenditures of $610.3 
million reported by the same class I 
roads for the first six months of 
1955, or an increase of 22.6%. 

Expenditures in the first half of 
1957 versus 1956 are expected to 
show increases of 17.1% for road 
and 24.7% for equipment. Equip- 
ment, which accounted for 72.7% of 
the total gross expenditures in the 
first half of 1956, is expected to 
represent 74% of the corresponding 
total in the same period of 1957. 

Continued growth in road train 
communications was shown in 1956 
when 53 railroads installed radio on 
966 locomotives, 491 cabooses and in 
175 wayside stations and bought 406 
walkie-talkie sets. 111 yards were 
equipped with radio, as were 416 
yard locomotives. There were 168 
walkie-talkies purchased for yard 
use and 101 fixed stations were set 
up. 

Several roads now have printing 
telegraph equipment and extensive 
circuits for car reporting systems. 
Two lines use microwaves, but 
growth of its use is hindered by the 
telephone companies’ attitude. Elev- 
en railroads now own automatic 
telephone systems connected to their 
long-distance trunk circuits, and 88 
automatic exchanges facilitate local 
service for 33 railroads. Television 
is beginning to be used by yard- 
masters, and more installations are 
planned. 

A summary of equipment reported 
installed during the first 11 months 
of 1956 includes 223 passenger cars, 
as against 444 in all of 1955 and 53,- 
206 freight cars in 11 months as 


Maintenance of Way Data, 1954-1957 
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SIZE OF Pocket size, 4x 6 
PUBLICATION 1,000 pages, plus FURTHER AID Handy Mailing Lists 


TO ADVERTISERS for direct mail use 


PUBLISHED Quarterly, at END 


: of January, April, MAILING LISTS Officials in Purchasing, 
r July and October COVER Mechanical, Engineering 
and Comm. & Sig. Depts. 
] CIRCULATION 12,999 Average Paid 
- (A.B. C. Charter Member) = (6 months ending 12-31-56) LONG-TERM PROOF 67 users over 50 years* 
e OF ADVERTISER 165 “ ates = ia 

: : SATISFACTION 5G NG Poe 
d SUBSCRIBERS All railroads in 431“ “ 4 Year 
S North America; most 








2 leading suppliers *One year = Four Quarterly Insertions. 
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Railroads 
Purchases of Fuel, Material and Supplies 
Railways of Class |—Calendar Years 1955 and 1954 
Item 1955 1954 
FUEL: 
TC EMER S ate 2 Fre ae ea et ee ae at AnD SUN Sr eee A STN ET GRIN Lae ae Mere Or ee eee $ 73,703,000 $ 77,142,D00 
RII Rr Se ee era ted ad Se ete aye ooh A SUNG ale Bie SR FDiks wala iia 3,028,000 3,871,000 
a RE EN Ep OS SEE: ECL Fe AERO OT ie We ec a ee 28,552,000 28,979,000 
a ce eee a Re sage US tig ek ME oe, Wc We wis 6 cis Sa oe 331,766,000 307,772,000 
TE a i Se SS RES RES 20S a = Sra Nis Peart Sai: le one Pees pe SES St eee 10,159,000 9,727,000 
ar eee AO is Ce FAM a RETMEAUMAOCNNOND) 5 a5 coc ww opie -c.n.c opers oie os ow dle ea'pos cc bes sistacicn oi © 6,644,000 5,819,000 
IE eet tet et Ge ete gh A Sie Vgthcalh a Sle Sone SR ab ena WON MIRON ok Ewa eE $ 453,852,000 $ 433,310,000 


FOREST PRODUCTS: 
aaa aaa MEINERS UREA RINSUNURURIBER Dat SIS ee 8 gh SS ashen vd cyieidic's boc dews Som bieewien 
Switch & bridge ties (treated and untreated) and timber ............... cece cece ee eee 
eee ee Be Ee Ei < | a een eer a 
Ce nee nN EI ea SL cn a ka pion ics > ccias ounle 5s PaSa STAs nic b Pose cn eso 4p eee Os 
ete ON NN SE 6 a IIs Sn S'S wine nhc nis ss 2 TP Awd Nea dian bose > Sie We ps een eee 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 
Steel rail (new and second hand, except scrap) 
nas ete no ee EE gig Ae cs GH gb, oo vie 6 5 FS co's wibw bie wo e!a/etas oe Solel ons Whe 
Frogs, switches ond crossings, and parte oO! same ..... 00... 65 ccc eee e nebo ct ovens os 
Track, fastenings, track bolts, spikes, etc. .... cain 
Iron bridges, turntables & struct. steel, all SURGES Cerrar k ATA Ser Pee ES 
Bar iron and steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabricated rolled shapes, wire netting and chain 
except light coil; boiler, firebox, tank, and sheet iron and steel, all kinds ................ 
Forgings and fweesed steel paris for locomotives... .... 6 See ses eee cs ceaaves 
Car forgings, iron and steel, and fabricated or shaped steel, for passenger and freight cars . 
Flues and tubes for locos. & stationary boilers 
Bolts: nuts, wemners, rivets, od SOrews, Te Gr StUdS: . ow. ok ke cece weecmeesecee 
Springs, helical and eliptical, all kinds for locomotives and cars ...................0.005- 
Locomotive and car castings, beams, couplers, frames and car roofs ...................05. 
Track and roadway tools, all kinds, including hand and power operated tools, miscellane- 
ous roadway material and fencing. Motor, hand, push and trailer cars, and parts for same 
Machinery nt NNN I as est BE Sy ore pint cn ols ¥y Pak dv ke ow. Sow bee aM ee 
Pipe, iron and steel, and fittings, all kinds .......................... : 
Hora ware; xr asnas, Incwsing WANS: oS .. o.8. 5 Se Se ee we 
Hand & small machine tools, such as drills, taps, reamers, dies, chasers, ‘including air tools 
Re eee een RE Cg bea ge Tignes SL's Wins % doe & AoE pein oi os DO Oe ts es bd a Me 
All other iron and steel products, including pig iron, cast iron water pipe and culvert pipe .. 


ee ents ee IER ce ee Ce 5 oats DA Be Maj bleed at cis Bole keauibe eal ee 


Source: Railway Age 





$ 53,178,000 


19,755,000 16,771,000 
34,539,000 25,221,000 
11,057,000 8,979,000 


$ 63,459,000 





$ 118,529,000 
$ 95,388,000 





$ 114,430,000 
$ 86,906,000 


59,117,000 39,728,000 
21,866,000 18,901,000 
80,929,000 57,962,900 

8,311,000 10,280,000 
34,952,000 23,849,000 

1,410,000 1,330,000 
35,862,000 24,464,000 

1,326,000 1,327,000 
11,854,000 7,958,000 

6,648,000 4,744,000 
72,000,000 60,722,000 
16,252,000 12,939,000 
19,125,000 21,573,000 

8,939,000 6,777,000 
10,020,000 7,085,000 
12,822,000 10,688,000 
13,004,000 9,243,000 





$ 509,829,000 


$ 406,476,000 








MISCELLANEOUS: 
Cement, lime, plaster, bidg. brick & other bldg. matls, except cast iron water pipe and cul- 

RR eRe eee en Go tn gat OS a peak ok FES Bink sc Ubi wisn alo 0 epi oloasoke soa $ 9,985,000 $ 7,749,000 
Lubricating oils and grease; illuminating oils; boiler compound; Waste .................. 40,237,000 35,220,000 
Non-ferrous metal and non-ferrous metal products ...........,.....0c.ccc cc cece cc aceeecees 41,799,000 28,652,000 
RN Ree NE pis awa ook Oe Os pes ale Sie Ae Waban eons Ne oes os usd bl eee Seeds 22,531,000 20,203,000 
Electrical materials including electrical material for Diesel locomotives .................... 50,102,000 42,790,000 
Sa RIE Da Se SN he Se cogs Oe ie fat fae 59) Seka. s die wsewine S dam baba OE Lidar ae 31,709,000 31,318,000 
Commissary supplies for dining cars & restaurants ... 2.0.0... ccc ccc ccc cece cence ce eeee 34,911,000 36,554,000 
en REE Et ooh ics cea es Skips Fain as is Uw ws usin Sginlo-n cols Foe AU UOT Ys Seed 10,639,000 8,580,000 
Glass, drugs, chemicals, including chemicals for timber treatment; painters’ supplies ....... 47,725,000 41,476,000 
ey Re ESS Sa ee ee ery a en ey 1,218,000 1,108,000 
Passenger car trimmings ... + Ee a gt ata a Se 2 Qi 15,146,000 12,764,000 
Locomotive, train and station “supplies Pe aoe er eee Ss Pay Sa anes fate ie OLE weaned 25,722,000 22,989,000 
a IE UPN Cop tc tL Satay ok goa Stee yawis ake ab ue de cewe's toe th bub behs 45,660,000 37,847,000 
arian CMMNEIUNMAN SED CRUITA UATOIKS MTICRPONGN cs o-oo oo 5 aw 3 gence ola oes oc o 6b tb Lebel sbewe cd oa alg 11,947,000 12,622,000 
a ern EO ra ns vi Bay % acece'y, bc a. vlslatnche p'asowienve ule + wishin oeles 18,580,000 14,294,000 
Standard & spec'l mechanical appliances for locos. ............... ccc eccencsceccecececees 5,933,000 5,578,000 
Automotive equip. & supplies, except diesel mat’l. ................ 0 ccc cece c cc eee eee 14,934,000 11,929,000 
ce EE ge EO, a a a a : 81,900,000 69,870,000 
a Ns ina cmap ys sina pak hg osha aU LAGS ee oweae 44 187,000 29,002,000 

ee ee, RNIN 2, aS ahh oc eka td ood a¥ agheWviars ase arnis al dais s ebh $ 554,865,000 $ 470,545,000 

NN NN me ds hae ausn's vars AA ADEM R ON Sect aes had ee AAS Se $1,637,075,000 $1,424,761,000 


Source: Reports of the carriers to the Bureau of Railway Economics 











equipment (renewals and replace- 
ment parts), automotive equipment 
and consumer goods. 

Railroads are extensive purchas- 
ers of consumer goods. Their needs 
include materials for: 


128,000 beds in sleeping cars 

Dining cars and restaurants ‘ 

commissary supplies 
alone, not including food and minor sup- 

Parlor, observation, club and lounge cars 

Offices, public washrooms, other facilities 


Advertising premiums fer traffic solicitors 


Manual control systems requiring 
many operators are being increas- 


i j 1952 . 3,035 19 8 
against 35,738 during all of the ios ~ 3p is ; 
previous year. Tor aaa 1,110 Bh 16 
A comparison of locomotive own- a4 (and ee 7 
ership, installations and orders by On Or der a Bnd 08 Yen 
class I railroads since 1949 follows: 1949. 195 13 8 
TS ieee 16 8 
1951 19 2 
Electric 1952 15 29 
y ween > ig & — 1953 5 
Year units (units 1954 a 10 
ane =r At End ony Year aii 1985 82 is 07 36 hospitals 
: 1956 (est.) . 721 22 
1950... 14/047 38 640 807 1 ($41 million, 
| egeaiaetser. 17'493 21747 796 Source: Railway Age a 
= fe te  @ Other outstanding purchases in 
1954 nnn 28,881 8/80 681 += the railroad market include mate- — Gijices. "put 
1956 (est.) . 26,170 3,500 630 rials-handling equipment (cranes, Hotels 
Installed During Year etc.), dieselized equipment other 
1949 ig 2,827 57 a than locomotives, office equipment 
a Bam 18 fs and supplies, maintenance-of-way 
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ingly replaced for economy reasons 
by radar and other modern elec- 
tronic signalling installations. 


HOW RAILROADS BUY 
= ORGANIZATION. Because of the 
magnitude and diversity of its ac- 
tivities, a railroad’s operations are 
divided among several distinct de- 
partments, including executive, le- 
gal, financial and accounting, traffic, 
purchases and stores, transportation, 
mechanical, engineering, signaling 
and electrical, etc. The engineering 
department is subdivided between 
the construction and maintenance 
departments. Since the work of the 
transportation, mechanical, electri- 
cal and signal and engineering de- 
partments is so intimately con- 
nected, they are frequently desig- 
nated the operating department. The 
operating department may also in- 
clude either the purchasing or stores 
department, or both. 
= Executives. The chief executives 
of the railroads and the directors to 
whom they are responsible for the 
management of the properties de- 
termine the policies of the com- 
panies and direct operations. De- 
cisions and details in connection 
with the selection of materials and 
equipment are delegated as far as 
possible, and judgment regarding 
the technology of materials is al- 
most always delegated. The execu- 
tives, however, personally initiate 
many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and 
frequently make final decisions re- 
garding the introduction of materials 
and equipment which involve large 
expenditures or require departures 
from standard practice or policy. 
# Trarric. While the traffic depart- 
ments do not use materials other 
than the materials and equipment 
for their offices, their direct interest 
in obtaining business for the rail- 
road causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to 
shippers and the traveling public, 
with the result that traffic officers 
are important factors in registering 
the demand for and determining the 
kind of improved types of freight 
and passenger equipment bought for 
rail or highway service. They are 
interested in the modernization of 
freight and passenger stations and 
warehouses, as well as of trains and 
are invariably consulted in planning 
these improvements. 
= PURCHASING AND STORES. The pur- 
chasing and stores activities are 
combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an execu- 
tive officer, often a vice-president. 
Purchasing departments receive 
requisitions from the originating 


departments, obtain prices, negoti- 
ate contracts, issue orders, and 
otherwise obtain the materials to 
the best advantage consistent with 
established policies. They are inter- 
ested in prices, market trends, 
freight rates, warranties, specifica- 
tions, deliveries and the mainte- 
nance of a dependable and com- 
petitive market. They share the re- 
sponsibility with other departments 
for economy and conservation. The 
purchasing department is a clearing 
house where the trade can go for 
direction and consultation. 
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The purchasing officers is usually 
the direct superior of the storekeep- 
er and the stationer, and often of 
the fuel agent and commissary 
agent. Many requisitions for staple 
or specification materials for re- 
plenishment of running stocks are 
originated by storekeepers, and it is 
their duty to stock and distribute 
much of the materials and equip- 
ment used regularly by the various 
operating departments. The railroad 
stationer is depended upon to keep 
all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 








JOE 

SAW THE 
PURCHASING 
AGENT...... 


(he got an order) 


JOHN DIDN’T 


(he’s still 
waiting for 
a chance to bid!) 





ee 
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—-— a. 
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In today’s fierce com- 
petition for business, 
suppliers who sell to 
the railroads need the 
intense readership of 
Railway Purchases & 
Stores readers. These 
are the men who de- 








cide on purchases .. . 
but even before that, 
these men decide who 


shall bid . . . and you 
can’t get an_ order 
without a chance to 
bid! 


Get your message to 
the loyal readers of 
Railway Purchases & 
Stores. 
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Only one publication 
reaches the men who 
install and maintain 
railway signal systems 


O VER 90 percent of ALL rail- 
road signalmen in the United 
States and Canada regularly sub- 
scribe to The Signalman’s Journal. 
No other publication serving the 
field claims more than token cover- 
age of this special group. 


Railroad signalmen are highly 
skilled craftsmen. They install and 
maintain the complex mechanical 
and electrical apparatus which 
guides trains to their destinations 
swiftly and safely. 


During the first five months of 
1957, SJ reached 15,799 signalmen, 
on the average, each month. This 
audience was composed of inspec- 
tors, foremen, maintainers and 
their assistants from every Class 1 
carrier, and from all but a few of 
the smaller railroads in the United 
States and Canada. 


These readers are a vital part of 
the buying influence in the railway 
signal market. They are in a posi- 
tion to evaluate the performance 
and reliability of the equipment in 
their care from first-hand, practical 
experience. 


Modern signaling systems pay 
for themselves in more efficient 
railroad operation. Thus, programs 
to renew and enlarge signaling sys- 
tems continue to fourith. This is 
an important market for suppliers 
of wire and cable, tools, batteries, 
relays, and other electrical compo- 
nents. 


For comprehensive and_ un- 
matched coverage of signal depart- 
ment personnel who are spread 
thinly over the entire country, 
advertise in the publication writ- 
ten and edited for this particular 
group of railroad men. 


Leading suppliers to this field 
have used our publication for the 
past 37 years to carry their sales 
message, and advertising rates are 
low enough to permit even smaller 
companies with modest budgets a 
regular schedule. 


The Signalman’s Journal 
503 Wellington Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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™ MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. The 
railroad mechanical department is 
concerned with the design, con- 
struction and maintenance of loco- 
motives, cars and their auxiliary 
equipment, together with the shop 
equipment needed for their mainte- 
nance. 

This department is under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of a superin- 
tendent of motive power or general 
mechanical superintendent whose 
staff consists of district mechanical 
superintendents, master mechanics, 
general foremen, shop superintend- 
ents, mechanical engineers, produc- 
tion engineers and others. 


m= ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. The 
engineering department is respon- 
sible for the construction and main- 
tenance of tracks, buildings, bridges 
and water suplies and all other 
fixed railroad facilities. This depart- 
ment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and re- 
porting to him are an engineer of 
construction and an engineer of 
maintenance of way. The engineers 
of bridges, of buildings and of water 
service report directly to the chief 
engineer, as well as to the engineers 
of construction and of maintenance 
of way on matters relating to their 
particular work. District engineers, 
who have jurisdiction over several 
divisions, report to general super- 
intendents and also to the engineer 
of maintenance of way. The division 
engineer is in charge of engineering 
work of the division. Under him are 
supervisors of tracks, of bridges, of 
building and of water service. 


m= SIGNAL DEPARTMENT. The signal 
departments on the railroads build 
and. maintain signalling facilities, 
including automatic train control, 
grade crossing protection and cen- 
tralized traffic control equipment. 
They have an important voice in 
specifying this equipment. 


m= GENERAL PURCHASING PROCEDURE. 
When a new product is proposed to 
a railroad, many of the lines will 
first submit it to their purchasing 
departments, even though the other 
departments must often approve be- 
fore any purchase order can be 
placed. 

Sources: Modern Railroads; Rail- 
way Age; Railway Purchases and 
Stores; The Pocket List of Railroad 
Officials; Association of American 
Railroads; Committee of Railroad 
Suppliers; Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to get 


tree copy of the following research mate- 
rial, 


The Pocket List of Railroad Officials: 

BJ-1. A Sound Approach to the Railroad 
Market. iseuse booklet describes the 
railroad market, gives trends, compares 
leading railroads. It outlines railroad 
buying and test procedures, gives ad- 
vice to salesmen on selling the market. 
Describes publication and gives media 
information. 

BJ-2. Publisher's Sales Presentation 
(NIAA). 

Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference: 


BJ-3. Yearbook of Railroad Information. 
Annual of general railroad data. 


Modern Railroads: 


BJ-4. Market and Media File for Modern 
Railroads. 28-page file booklet follows 
NIAA outline in presenting marketing 
information, buying influences, circula- 
tion history and policies, analyzing read- 
ership and editorial content. 

BJ-5. Diesel Locomotive Specifications. Re- 
print gives specifications of diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives. 

BJ-6. A Dynamic Decade in Railroading. 
Reprint gives picture of past 10 years 
in railroad industry and what is an- 
ticipated in the future. 

Railway Age: 

BJ-7. How to, Flag Down More New Busi- 
ness in Railroading. 28-page data file 
analyzes trends in railway buying; what's 
ahead in railway purchases; the indus- 
try’s long-range buying needs; tells who 
the men are who make the railway mar- 
ket, and how to reach these men — 
both in railway management and in 
technical and engineering staffs, through 
the Simmons-Boardman railway maga- 
zines. 


BJ-8. Your Railway Market from Now to 
1965. 12-page folder reports the outlook 
for 1957 railway buying, gives the high- 
lights of important trends now in prog- 
ress, tabulates the long-range expendi- 
tures for facilities needed to build the 
super-railroads of tomorrow. 


BJ-9. Market and Media Facts (based on 
the outline recommend by NIAA). 16- 
page folder gives basic data about the 
railroad market; circulation and editorial 
facts about Railway Age. 


BJ-10. 1956 Installation of Diesel-electric 
Locomotive Units. Tabulation of 1956 
installations by the railroads, showing 
the number of units in various horse- 
power classifications installed by indi- 
vidual railroads, number furnished by 
various builders, total installations by 
various classes of railroads. 


BJ-11. Radio Communications Equipment 
on U. S. Railroads. Tabulated summary 
of the present and needed installations 
of radio communications equipment on 
the railroads. 


BJ-12. The Opportunity Ahead. 24-page 
reprint forecasts future trends in U. S. 
freight traffic over the next decade; 
prospects ahead for the railroads, and 
what they will need in order to share 
in the economic expansion of tomorrow; 
a look at the railroads and national de- 
fense. 


BJ-13. Ad-Conditioning. 16-page folder 
tells the management story of railroad- 
ing; how the needs of the executive and 
management groups for current informa- 
tion are filled by Railway Age; who com- 
prises its audience; comments of indi- 
vidual railway officers. 
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BJ-14. Automatic Retarder Equipped 
Classification Yards. 3-page report lists, 
by railroads, the number of railroad 
classification yards equipped with elec- 


tric and electro-pneumatic car retarders; . 


the location of yards, number of tracks 
and type of retarders installed. 


Selecciones del Railway Age: 


BJ-15. Ride the Iron Horse to Riches in 
Latin America. 4-page folder tells of the 
opportunities and needs for US. 
methods and equipment on Latin Ameri- 
can railroads and how this market can 
be developed. Includes data on the 
services provided to Latin American 
railroads and U.S. railway equipment 


suppliers by Selecciones del Railway 
Age. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Assn. of Railroad Superintend- 
ents, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

American Railway Bridge and Building 
— 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Il 

American Railway Car Institute, 19 
Rector St., New York 6 

American Railway Engineering Assn., 54 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

American Short Line Railroad Assn., 
2000 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Wood-Preservers’ Assn., 839 
17th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Car Builders’ Be ae edia, . Church St., New 


York 7. Publishe a Simmons-Boardman 
u OTP. st. rice, rim size, 
Pub. Ci E 1879. $10. T: 
81/2x111/2. page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3 5/12. 
Bae | ct. 15, 1957. Forms pra June. 
ne discon 15-2. ag oe 
0 Th es ; 4-7 pages oft: 8 geod 
16 or cae pages, 





Locomotive C1 clopedia, 30 Church St., New 
York 7. Published Simmons-Boardman 
Pub. Corp. Seg: 1905. Price, $10. Trim size, 
mall, ype page , 7x10. Current edition, 
1956. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l page, 
Py 4 pages, $450; 12 pages, $350; 16 pages, 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 


Modern Railroads, 210 N. Wells St., Chicage 
6. Published by Watson Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1945. Sewage Frank Richter. Trim size, 
eae, * page, 85/xlil/g; 2 and 4 cols. 
lished forts close 
ane 182. 
Circulation, 22.742; gross, 25,862. Adminis- 
trative and operating Stficial s, 5,884; mechan- 





st prec. Agency 


ical departments, 7,702; engineering, bridge 

& roadway depts., 7,581; purchasing and 
ree si 1,213; oth ep 338. Raise P 

‘imes Pa Pa lage 

i $35.00 “sc 00.00 $150.00 

: 140.00 

Ba 0 20. 60 00 


2 495.00 250. 
18 or more pages, $475; 24 or more pages, 


Equivalent to 2/3 page in 7x10 publication. 
Peauivalent to 1/3 page in 7x10 publication. 

colors, $100; blee , available in full roi 
and vertical hal tag 7 units only; or 
black or one color bleed; $75 for ueeaing 
both black and one extra color. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 515. 





Newsweek 
See Mig. Industries. 





Pocket List of Bolieed Officials, 424 W. 33rd 
St., New York 1. Published by The Baitwey 
Equipment and Publication Co. Est. i . Edi- 
tor: John A. Pattee. Subscription, “Trim 
size, 4x6. Type page, 3'4x5; Tr wa, a. Pub- 
lished quarterly, loa. . Forms ‘close 20th 
prec. month. Aone: my "discounts, 2% only. 

Circulation, I toss, 15,169. Executive, 
financial and | rome : operating, 397; pur- 
chasing, 1,210; mechanical, 3,221; engineering 
and signal 4,979; others, 1,998. 

Rates cook insertion—I Page, $110; 1 page, 
$65; 4 page ,, $92. 50. ear—l page, ; 
2 page, MN 9 


10. Minimum con- 
tract consecutive ssues. 
Red or yellow, gd bleed, 10%. 
Uses N — sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 517. 
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(See sien Industries. ) 
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Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Published oy Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 


Est. 1856. Editor: Bs G. Lyne. Sapestiptien. $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page. 7x10 - , 
Published Monday. Forms close weeks 
prec. Annual numbers 3 weeks aie Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 14,729; gross, easy Railway 


companies, 11,114; (exec. dept., 1500; operat- 
ing dept. 3,962; traffic dept. 1.5 15 be 
ing and stores, 460; mechanical a electri- 
cal, 1,667; engineering dept., 1,350; signal 
and communications dept., 3; railway 


assns., clubs, reading rooms, 301); sudaeneiah 
traffic depts., 94; eqpt. and supplies mfrs., 
contractors, 1,721; financial and management, 


bi others, 1,385. Rat suet” p 1% P 

‘imes Pa fei lar 

i $495.00 £20 60.00 $140.00 
13 rite: 125.00 
26 410.00 


218-00 115.00 


52 365.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, $50. 
Combination rates—Total space used in one 
or more of the four Simmons-Boardman rail- 
way magazines and in Railway Freight Traf- 
fic (either insertion or page basis) may 4 
counted in determining the yore rate 
any one publication, up to 26 pages or = 
sertions in the weekly Railway Age and up 
to 24 pages (or 12 insertions) in the monthly 
Railway Locomotives and Cars, Railway 
Track and Structures, Railway Signaling and 
Communications and Railway Freight Traffic. 
Fourth cover not eligible to receive combina- 
tion rate but such space may be counted in 
determinin: ing yearly inside rate. 
Uses NI sales presentdtion outline. 


Railway Freight Tratfic. 
See Freight Transportation and Distribution. 
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ailway Locomotives and Cars, 30 Church 
-.- New York 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1832. Editor: H. C. 
Wilcox. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 3yy. Published 26th prec. 
orms close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,505; gross, 8,376. Supts. of 
motive power, 1,178; general foremen, 2,8 
miscellaneous’ mechanical department em- 
ployes, . 2,278; railway execs., 379; egg 
mfrs., & i: 599; others, 392. Rates— 
fot 











1 
i rd My Page 
6 95.00 
12 320. 


90.00 
24 265.00 180-00 85.00 
4K colors, $80; bleed, $45. 


Combination rates—See Railway Age. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Ghieege 6. Published by Edw. Wray. Est. 
1908. Editor: J. P. Murphy, Jr. a en 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. ‘ype pose, 7x Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms dene” 2 gtact dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,003; gross, 2,511. Purchasing 
agents, kod storekeepers, 797; other officials 


and stores supervisors an 
omployees, oan, supply, 497; others, 75. Rates 
Times 1 Page "% eto " ‘at 


y ae 
145.00 
132.00 33, 00 40. ‘o 
an Sain $40; bleed, $15 
For additional data see page 519. 
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Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
Bridge and Building Supply Assn., 201 
N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. 
Locomotive Maintenance Officers Assn., 
1721 Parker St., North Little Rock, Ark. 
Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers’ 
Assn., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 
Railway Fuel and Operating Officers 
Assn., 139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Assn., 
527 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Railway Telegraph and Telephone Ap- 
pliance Assn., 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Roadmasters and Maintenance of Way 
Assn., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Signal Appliance Association, 30 Church 
St., New York 7. 


@ ABP 


Railway Signaling and Communications, 30 
Church St., New York 7. Published by Sim- 
mons- “Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Editor: 
John Dunn. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3 Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency iscounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 3,968; gross, 4,276. Signal en- 
ineers, 499; supervisors and _ inspectors, 
.167; maintainers, 1,152; designers, 84; rail- 
way execs., 186; consulting and electrical en- 
ineers, 104; mirs., 419; ears, 298. a 


imes : Page Y, e 1% P 
i 245.00 s7560 $ 90: 
30.00 
12 25. 140. 60 75.00 
4A colors, $55; Dana, $40. 
Combination rates—See Railway Age. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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Railway Track and Structures, 30 Church 
St., New York 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1884. Editor: Mer- 
win H. Dick. a ag Bog $2. Trim size, 9x12. 








Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3 Published _ Ist. 
Forms close 10th, Agency iscounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,202; gross, 7,738. Officials, 


275; supts., 236; engineers, chief and others, 
1,141; roadmasters and supervisors, 2,338; 
inspectors, 66; foremen, 2,048; other employes, 


on mfrs., 485; others, is pate ess yh P 
imes age a age 
fis =5.00 $105 
6 320.00 95. 
160. 00 90.00 


12 285.00 
4K colors, $80; bleed, $45. 
Combination rates—See Railway Age. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Railway Track & ee os edia, 30 
Church St., New York 7. 1921. Price, $10. 
Trim size, 81/xll\/,. type gates 7x10. Next 
issue, 1960. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l 
page, $500: 4 pages, $450; 12 pages, $350; 16 
pages, ‘ 





Signalman’s Journal, 503 Wellington Ave., 
Chicago 14. Published by Brotherhood of 
Roalroad Signalmen of America. Est. 1920. 
Editor: R. C. Howard. ge, lb 3 $2. Trim 
size, 81/x1ll/. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/g. 
Published Ist. Forms close 25 rg gl dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, otnng "18,193; gross, 
18,253. Controlled, 2,331. Rates— 


1P 2 Vp P. Vy P 
Be si 700 hiss e s 25.90 ‘ 85.8 
12 140. 60 is, 00 "8, 00 is, 0 


Red, rose orange, $50; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 520. 


Thomas’ “‘/._—— 
See Mfg. Industries. 
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Canadian Transportation. 1450 Don Mile 
Road, Don Mills, FEnt. Published 5 Hu nee: 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. Editor: Edwin 


Winfield. paosna os 33. oi size, 814x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2h. Published 
llth. Forms close 15th. prec. g 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,715; gross, 2.187. Officers and 
companies, 370; operating officials, 371; traf- 
x 303; mech. and eng., 222, others, 442. 
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Expansion once again reflects increases 
in air conditioning and frozen food sales 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= REFLECTING GENERAL BUSINESS 
conpITIons, the refrigerating indus- 
try experienced healthy growth 
during 1956. 


@ With frozen food consumption 
up in volume for the year, oper- 
ations of locker plants continued to 
prove a vital factor. Frozen food 
lockers continued to prove to be one 
of the major keys to better food 
storage and better eating, partic- 
ularly in rural communities. Locker 
plants are especially valuable in 
processing, storing and merchandis- 
ing locally grown foods. 

The frozen food locker industry is 
continuing to change in nature and 
scope of its activities. For the past 
5 years and to some degree since 
the close of World War II, this in- 
dustry has been adjusting its opera- 
tions to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities arising from the increasing 
use of home freezers. Indications 
are that future expansion in the 
frozen food locker industry will oc- 
cur in the field of processing and 
merchandising. While renting lock- 
ers will continue as a significant 
phase of the business, revenue from 
this service will probably decline in 
relative importance. 

A large share of the plants in this 
industry can process locally pro- 
duced farm products and merchan- 
dise them in wholesale quantities in 
localized areas. Such services pro- 
vide a good example of increased 
efficiency in the marketing of agri- 
cultural products. These plants thus 
reduce transportation and other 
marketing costs to the benefit of 
both producer and consumer. 


® The public refrigerated ware- 
housing industry is composed of 
specially constructed buildings or 
plants, artificially cooled, where the 
operator is engaged in storing food 
commodities requiring refrigeration 
for others for pay. 

These buildings are heavily insu- 
lated, scientifically refrigerated and 
designed for safe, scientific storage 
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of health-giving perishable foods. 
They contain a collective storage 
capacity of 500 million cubic feet... 
equaling one building 100 ft. wide 
10 ft. high, stretching from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia. This is 60% 
of the total refrigerated space in the 
country. In 1955, the Middle Atlan- 
tic region — New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania — was the largest 
in terms of public general space. Al- 
though the overall storage capacity 
in New York has been relatively 
stable these past ten years, public 
general space in the State was the 
largest reported by any State — 58 
million cubic feet. California, the 
next leading state, had 49 million, 
followed by 46 million in Illinois. 

Refrigerated warehouses serve the 
consumer basically by storing foods 
during their season of production 
and processing, thus preserving 
them until needed during the season 
of non-production. A year-round 
reservoir of healthful perishable 
foods is thereby provided for the 
family dinner table at reasonable 
prices. 

About 250 different kinds of prod- 
ucts are generally held in cold stor- 
age, including fresh and frozen 
fruits, juice concentrates, vegetables, 
meat, fish, poultry, dairy products, 
nuts, dried fruits and candy. Also 
stored are such items as florists’ and 
nursery stocks, herbs, batteries, 
plastics, blood derivatives, etc. 

These goods are stored by grow- 
ers, producers, processors, distribu- 
tors and packers of fresh, frozen and 
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canned foods; bakers; brewers; ho- 
tels; restaurants; retail growers; 
hospitals; chemical manufacturers; 
florists; and ice cream and candy 
manufacturers. 

Much of the new space being 
added to the industry today will be 
found in modern single-story re- 
frigerated warehouses, well- 
equipped with the latest materials 
handling equipment and _ utilizing 
fork trucks and pallets for fast and 
efficient handling. Ample loading 
and unloading dock facilities are 
available to accommodate a large 
volume of truck and rail shipments. 
Many are equipped with quick- 
freeze tunnels capable of freezing 
many thousands of pounds of food 
every day. 

Another great source of new 
space is conversion and moderniza- 
tion of older multi-story type ware- 
houses, sometimes in congested 
areas, which are revamping their 
overall operations . . . bringing into 
play the latest in materials handling 
methods to achieve the greatest 
amount of efficiency and “man-hour 
production” to better — and more 
economically — serve the customer. 

Materials handling is a field that 
has taken on added importance in 
the refrigerated warehouse industry, 
especially since the introduction of 
the single-story plant covering 
many acres of land — and new 
ideas for more effective utilization 
of existing multi-story structures. 

Emphasis has been placed on the 
fork lift truck and the pallet to 
speed the handling of such highly 
perishable commodities as frozen 
foods. Mechanical handling is also 
employed by many multi-story 
plants, but many multi-story opera- 
tors have learned by study — or 
experience — that handstacking is 
still the most efficient method for 
their particular operation — and 
less costly to them and to their cus- 
tomers. 

® Continued expansion is fore- 
seen for the air conditioning indus- 
try. Not only did sales of room air 
conditioners and central installa- 
tions in homes reach new highs, but 
virtually all new office buildings 
now on the drawing boards specify 
initial installation of air conditioning 
equipment. 

Medical authorities are recogniz- 
ing the therapeutic values of air- 
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conditioned environment, with the 
result that sales and installations of 
cooling equipment in hospitals are 
expected also to figure prominently 


in future volume totals. A survey. 


conducted during 1956 has revealed 
that a.chitects and consulting engi- 
neers foresee construction of most 
new industrial plants with air con- 
ditioning, as well as conversion of 
existing factories. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


= FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS. The num- 
ber of frozen food locker plants in 
the United States totalled 10,344 in 
January, 1956, representing a de- 
cline of 209 during the year. This is 
part of the general decline of more 
than 1,200 plants since the peak year 
of 1951. 

In spite of this loss, the number 
of locker and home freezer patrons 
served by locker plants has in- 
creased to some 5 million. 

The total volume of food custom 
processed for locker and home 
freezer trade increased from 1.2 
billion in 1949 to 1.4 billion pounds 
in 1954, latest year for which de- 
tailed data is available. Meat, poul- 
try, and game made up 97% of this 
total. In addition, over 250 million 
pounds of meat were processed and 
sold to institutions and other out- 
lets in 1954. 

About one-half of these plants 
now operate slaughter facilities. It 
is estimated that they slaughtered 
over 2.8 million head of livestock, or 
700,000 more than in 1949, and 8.7 
million head of poultry during 1954. 

The zero holding space in locker 
plants and in home freezers reached 
a total of about 135 million cu. ft., 
compared with 120 million cu. ft. a 
year earlier. This space is capable of 
storing at one time nearly 4 billion 
pounds of frozen food. This large 
and rapidly expanding zero holding 
space in the control of the consumer 
is changing buying and eating habits 
and promises to exert a far-reaching 
influence upon future food distribu- 
tion and merchandising methods. 

Following is a state count of fro- 
zen food locker plants, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1956: 














Alabama ..... eee) fare! f= erent 
Arizona «....:...2:.....- 30 Minnesotda ............ 
Arkansas” ............. 93 | Mississippi. .......... 
California ............ 450 Missouri © <..-..x. 
Connecticut ......... 50 Montana .. 
Colorado ...... .... 199 Nebraska e 
Delaware ............_ 10 Nevada & 
Origa | .........2 ... 58 New Hampshire. 16 
Georgia . 87 New Jersey ...... 53 
MnO. ..... 180 New Mexico ........ 56 
Illinois ..... wwe O20 New York .......... 225 
Indiana .. 316 North Carolina . 97 
TOMAS ideovrsccescscovcs .772 North Dakota .... 251 
Kansas .... 523 RR ac gc ecayathtche 395 
Kentucky .. 85 Oklahoma 3 
Louisiana . 39 Oregon se 
aine ........... ae Pennsylvania ...... 273 
Maryland _............ 42 Rhode Island ... 4 
Massachusetts . 28 South Carolina . 51 





South Dakota ....277 Virginia ................ 66 
Tennessee 80 Washington ........ 668 
Texas West Virginia .... 17 
1; eee Wisconsin ............ 621 


Vermont ................._ 41 Wyoming ............... 90 
*1955 Count (1956 unavailable) 

Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
= REFRIGERATED STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSES. With an increasing empha- 
sis on zero degree (sharp freezer) 
space and steadily increasing pro- 
duction of frozen foods, industry 
leaders believe that in a relatively 
short time all freezer space will be 
zero degrees or below. 

From 1951 to 1955 the industry 
added some 112 million cu. ft. of 
zero degree space, for an all-time 
high total of 493.5 million cu. ft. of 
public refrigerated storage space, 
of which 281.8 million cu. ft. are 
zero degree or below. 

More than 7.25 billion Jbs. of per- 
ishable food can be stored in the in- 
dustry’s warehouses at one time. 
® AIR CONDITIONING. More than 1.6 
million room air-conditioners were 
reported sold during 1956, compared 
with 1.27 million a year earlier. It 
is anticipated that 1957 will reach 
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1.75 million or more room units. 

Industry estimates set 170,000 as 
the total installation figure for home 
central air conditioning units last 
year, as against 130,000 in 1955. At 
least 200,000 such installations are 
anticipated during 1957. 

Further details on air condition- 
ing may be found in the Heating, 
Plumbing, Air Conditioning, Venti- 
lating, Sheet Metal section of this 
Number. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

The industrial refrigeration in- 
dustry provides a market for re- 
frigerants, calcium chloride, re- 
placement parts for compressors and 
other plant equipment, and such 
new equipment as compressors and 
prime motors (electric or Diesel), 
condensing equipment (shell and 
tube condensers, cooling towers, 
evaporator condensers, desuper 
heaters, sub-temperature coolers, 
etc.), piping, evaporative units, con- 
trol equipment, recording instru~ 
ments and alarm systems. 
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Distribution by Temperature Range and Type of Warehouse 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In the domestic field, marketing 
is mostly through distributors and 
appliance dealers. More than 84% 
of all appliance dealers sell refrig- 
erators. Commercial refrigeration 
equipment is sold mainly through 
distributors, dealers, contractors and 
jobbers, and the buyer may be any 
retail store, manufacturing concern, 
business office or institution whose 
requirements and application fall 
within the size range of the com- 
mercial manufacturer. 

Sources: Freezer Provisioning; 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Institute; National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses; Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and Farmer 
Cooperative Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Freezer Provisioning: 

BK-1. Your Market in the Frozen Food 
Locker and Freezer Provisioning Indus- 
try.-A survey of the buying habits and 
intentions of over 10,000 freezer pro- 
visioners, locker operators and food plan 
managers. 





Freezer Equipment Inventory 


A recent survey among a sample 
of the nation’s 10,000 frozen food 
locker plants resulted in the fol- 
lowing indications of equipment on 
hand and planned for purchase: 

Planned for 
On hand purchase 
Power Meat ems acaltcdiss 27,226 315 
58 per Plant) 


Scales (Counter i eaesh Bee. 217 
1.14 per plant) 
Scales (Overhead Track 
TRIN) eorecciccetiginwtinccs O;tOe 221 
(0.92 per plant) 
Meat Choppers ae fe 903 376 
( er p ent) 
SOROS <5 acpeecssiacenianctes P ee 759 159 
(0.83 per =a 
Tenderizers (Steak 
ee ) ae 7 387 202 
(0.70 per ae) 
Patty-Making Machines ... 3,1 281 
(0.30 per Fe 
Grinder Attachments for 
Molding Patties .................. 1,899 477 
(0.18 per plant) 
Cash Registers. ........-......0.-+ 9,075 98 
(0.86 per plant) 
Meat Display Cases. ....... 5,487 548 


(0.52 per ‘ plant) 

Frozen Food Display Cases 8,547 1,994 
(0.81 per plant) 
Source: Freezer Provisioning 





ASSCCIATIONS 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute, 1346 Connecticut Ave., Washington 
6, D.C 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





Air Conditioning and a ration Directory, 
450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26. Published by Busi- 
= News Pub. Co. Est. 1932. Editor: R. E. 
rom § Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
434x7\/,. Published Nov. Forms close Oct. 1. 

ency discounts, tty Circulation, sales 

,000. Rates—l pag = 2 pages, $600; 


1 
ip pas $100, hie? ge) see 


Air ge tng | & Refrigeration News. 
See Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning. 








Air Conditioni Reftri Data Book, 
234 Sth Ave., New York si “Published by 
American Society of Refrigerating Engineers. 
Est. 1932. Editor: P. B. Christensen. Price, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published an- 
my Forms close, 1958 edition, June 

1958. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation; 
12,000. Rates on request. 








EPA 

Commercial Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
ing, 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Pub- 
lished by Industrial Publishing Corp. Est. 
1944. Editor: T. T. Quinn. Trim size, 81/,x 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 25. Published 
tart Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 25,587: gross, 27,510. Dealers, 

6,484; dist., 929; contractors, 4,575; installation 
and service, 6,918; fo and beverage pro- 
cessors, 1,331; industrial plants and _institu- 
tions, 1,319; commercial refrig. and air cond. 
equipmt. mirs., 831; refrigeration equipment 
wholesalers, si engineers and architects, 


702: others, 1,9 eines > iain’ - Maine 
$425 bo $31 3.00 $240,00 


Times $s Page 

é 
12 300 385, OO 56s 00 200. 00 

4A colors, #5, bleed, $50. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
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Industrial Refrigeration, 433 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44. Published by Nickerson & Collins 
Co. Est. 1. Bh ge ai, erect Sub- 
oe tion, rim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 

x16. 3 3 cols., 2Yg. Published Ist. Forms close 
oth: Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 14,879; gross, 15,000. Paid, 4,764. Rates 


Times 
1 


$330 00 aro G6 90.00 
300.90 165.00 87.00 
270.00 180.00 82/50 


12 
4A colors, $80; bleed, 15% 





Operating Data Book, 435 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago 44. Published by National Assn. of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers. Editor: J. 
= a Kelahan. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Feb. Forms close Jan. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. fol page, $150; % page, $85; 14 
page, : 





Sotipwaine. Engineering, 234 5th Ave., New 
York 1. Published by American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. Est. 1914. Editor: E. 
R. Searles. Subscription, $5. Ne size, 8\/4x 

11144. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Boma ri 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,744; ross, 10,456. Mfrs., 
3,534; contractors, 1,178; distributors, job- 
bers, dealers, service, 1,051; commercial and 
industrial, 815; educational, 968; engineers, 

age 

1 $300 60 


543; others, 2,050. eae Uy Po 
5 37-80 4 95 5.00 
250.00 


Times 
12 225.00 0. 60 
4A red, blue, yellow, $75; Pied, $10. 





Satnoeretion, 1070 Spring a N. W. Atlanta 
9, Ga. Published by John bg a 
tions, Inc. Est. 1906. eal John W 

Subscription, $3. Trim size, 1114x16l/, Yppe. 
page, 01/4x15; 5 cols., 2". Pub ished. every 


Air Conditioning and _ Refrigeration 
Wholesalers, 2607 North High Street, 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 438 
N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 

American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers, 234 Fifth Ave., New York 1 

Commercial Refrigeration Manufacturers 
Association, 111 West Washington St., 
Chicago. 

Frozen Foods Institute, Inc, 90 W. 
Broadway, New York. 


National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers, 
1415 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


National Assn. of Ice Industries, 810 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


National Assn. of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers, Inc., 435 N. Waller Ave., Chi- 
cago 44. 

National Assn. of Refrigeration Ware- 
houses, Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


National Commercial Refrigerator Sales 
Association, 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


National Institute of Locker and Freezer 
Provisioners, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors Association, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

Refrigeration Research Foundation, The, 
Inc., 12 North Meade Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Refrigeration Contractors and Air Condi- 
tioning Assn.,°228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Refrigeration Service Engineers Society, 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 


other Monday. Forms close Monday prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
os emia sworn, 4,452; gross, 4,700. Paid, 


Rates Pasig $441; 6 pages, $420; 13 
pores: ¢ so 


nag ag Service and Contracting, 433 N. 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44. Published by Nick- 
erson & Collins Co. Est. en BR ge ie 
McDermott. Subscription, $3. page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2%. Published 10th. Fad close 15th. 
A ency lecounte, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
17,870; gross, 18,000. Paid, an 030. Rates— 








Times 1 Page Y, 144 Page 
1 $355.00 oo 2-00 ‘40 
4 00 192.0 100. 
12 00 172. 00 90.00 
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Canadian Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Journal, Gardenvale, Que. Published by Natl. 
oe rg Pubs., 4 Rg — —s B 
eikie. Trim size, 4xlll4. Type page, 7x 
2 and 3 cols. Publidhed vane Yoana close 
30th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 1,827; gross, 2,146. Refrigera- 
tion dist., = A service companies, engi- 
neers & servicemen, 976; ap pars, 908. og ma 


Times 
1 $140 00 *Bi8%8 ‘tet 00 
100.00 
12 90.00 
4A red or Fo 0, others, $45; bleed, tm 


Freezing and Cold Stora 24 austenite, Que. 

Published by Natl. Bus. Ltd. Est. 1946 

Editor: H. S. Parish. ly pede, 7x10; 2 and 
Y, 





3 cols. Published bi-monthl eb. 15. Forms 
close 3rd. Agent discounts, 15-2. 
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plants, 793; cold storage processing, pack- 
ing plants ‘and warehouses, 520; others, 376. 
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Retail Distribution & Service Trades... 


Concentration trend creates new markets 
for producers of industrial goods 


CURRENT TRENDS 


a THE GIGANTIC FIELD of retailing is 
rapidly becoming a market for the 
producer of industrial goods and 
services. 

Plant expansion and product di- 
versification, combined with a trend 
towards concentration, are bringing 
about greater use of the products of 
today’s technology — _ including 
automation — that is changing the 
face of the nation’s retail opera- 
tions. 

At the same time, a spectacular 
growth in the number of new retail 
stores, both independent and as 
units in huge shopping centers, is 
providing an expanding market for 
the producer of building materials 
and related products. 

The experiences of organizations 
that have successfully developed 
this new building products market 
show that this field requires prod- 
ucts that are not only structurally 
sound, but that help a store building 
sell more merchandise. 

This means that a floor must be 
shown to withstand customer traffic 
and be easy to maintain. It means 
that lighting fixtures must be scien- 
tifically designed to highlight mer- 
chandise. It means that ceilings 
must have qualities to please shop- 
pers but not detract from product 
displays. It means that exterior ma- 
terials must pull eyes to windows 
and entrances. This is a specialized 
construction market that deserves 
specialized service and promotion. 

Building product marketers 
should understand that the erection 
of a store building is a top-man- 
agement decision. A manufacturer 
can possibly leave specification de- 
tails to a general contractor. But for 
a retailer, his store structure is 
“part and parcel” of his merchan- 
dising method; the design, the finish 
materials, the entrance features — 
all must be directed from the top 
management echelon. 

Self-service techniques in .the 
store, and automatic display and 
vending equipment, are reducing 


labor overhead for retailers, but 
many retailers are reluctant to dis- 
pense with costly personal services, 
and so must cut their costs on the 
handling end. The retailers who 
have dispensed with these services 
have squeezed profit margins to 
such extent that handling econo- 
mies are an absolute must. 

Formerly, the limited size of re- 
tail warehouses prohibited mechan- 
ical handling. With the rise of retail 
giants and co-op buying groups, 
this problem is being overcome. 

Retail warehousing in the store 
is essentially a problem of flow, 
with a minimum of dead storage. 
This creates a different set of han- 
dling equipment than used in a 
reserve or wholesale warehouse. It 
means that the handling equipment 
engineer must also be a merchan- 
diser, so he can merge the functions 
of warehouse and store in a single 
unit. 


For certain types of retailers — 
say, for example, the shoe store — 
the storage and handling problem 
is eased by standard sized packages. 
But in the majority of cases, han- 


‘ dling techniques must cope with an 


infinite variety of sizes and shapes 
— with new, unexpected packages 
coming in weekly. This explains the 
trend to movable storage units and 
equipment with extreme flexibility. 

The handling of commodities 
from dock to warehouse to selling 
floor is measurably complexed by 
the diversity of products sold by the 
modern retailer. 


The traditional concepts of drug 
stores, food stores, clothing stores, 
etc., are becoming obsolete. In fact, 
it is estimated that there are at 
least 10,000 so-called “discount” 
outlets that cannot be classified into 
any commonly-accepted merchan- 
dising group. 

In the field of delivery problems, 
it is significant that aggregate 
spending for such services jumped 
14% between 1952 and 1954. Such a 
trend may well indicate the de- 
velopment of a new industrial mar- 


ket for equipment that will make it 
possible for the consumer to order 
merchandise through home-based 
electronic order machines. 

It has been predicted that when 
automation comes to retailing, it 
will evolve in three _ successive 
stages: the mechanization of self- 
service and self-selection, the ap- 
plication of electronic techniques to 
retail warehousing and office pro- 
cedures, and the ultimate employ- 
ment of electronic techniques on the 
retail selling floor. A push-button 
shopping device that combines elec- 
tronics with a conveyor belt has al- 
ready been introduced, and may 
well become widespread as it attains 
a condition closer to perfection. 

Automation, it is indicated, may 
serve to make store hours a con- 
cept of the past. When industrial 
designers find it possible to come 
up with an economical, fool-proof 
machine that will sell merchandise 
electronically on a 24-hour-per-day 
basis, retailers will be in business at 
all hours and a new market will 
have been created for industrial 
producers. 

The 1954 census of business re- 
veals a significant trend in U. S. re- 
tail trade practices — they are be- 
coming increasingly more concen- 
trated. 

In 1948, when the last such Census 
was compiled, a total of 1,764,448 
retail establishments had a sales 
volume of $128,992,551,000. The new 
count shows 1,720,920 retailers com- 
piling a sales total of $169,672,171,- 
000. 

With a population gain of about 
16 million during the six-year pe- 
riod, 43,000 fewer establishments are 
selling 32% more goods to a larger 
consuming public. The one-stop 
suburban shopping center, the trend 
of variety, drug, grocery and de- 
partment stores to add new lines of 
merchandise, and the rapid rise of 
discount house operations are seen 
as leading factors in this shift. 

While seven of the 11 groups in 
the Census showed gains in the 
number of retail outlets since 1948, 
the four showing losses are among 
those with the greatest volume of 
retail trade — automotive, gasoline 
stations, eating and drinking estab- 
lishments, and food shops. Between 
1948 and 1954, the number of food 
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stores in the U. S. declined by 
114,615. Currently, some 29 leading 
food chains sell 30% of the total 
$39 billion annual market. 

Regional shifts in retail trade 
totals are also revealed by the 1954 
Census. The South Atlantic region, 
which was fourth largest in point of 
retail sales volume in 1948, is now 
shown to be third, having saoved 
ahead of the region made up of the 
three Pacific Coast states. 

In addition to the South Atlantic 
area, the Pacific, West South Cen- 
tral-and‘Mountain regions showed a 
‘greater ‘share of -total-national retail 
sales volume in 1954 than they did 
in 1948. All other areas declined in 
proportion to national totals. 

Retailing leaders in virtually all 
fields foresee a continuation of the 
trend toward concentration during 
the next few years. By 1960, it is 
anticipated that there will be some 
25,000 supermarkets which will 
share 65% of total national retail 
food sales. One food industry leader 
has predicted that small, independ- 
ent shops in that field will share 
only about 12% of sales at the end 
of another five years. 

The move toward self-service re- 
tailing establishments, as exempli- 
fied by the growth of supermarkets, 
is also taking a firm grip on the 
drug field. 

A recent survey reveals that from 
the early part of 1953 through the 
first few months of 1955, the num- 
ber of self-service drug stores in the 
U. S. had virtually doubled — from 
4,386 to 8,536. This latter figure 
means that about 18% of all drug 
stores in the country now fall with- 
in the widely accepted definition of 
a self-service store: one in which 
50% or more of the selling area is 
devoted to merchandise displayed 
on fixtures which are completely 
accessible to customers. 

Even more significant is the 
analysis of the study which dis- 
closes that 50% of the new drug 
stores opened during the survey pe- 
riod were self-service establish- 
ments. Of the more than 8,000 such 
shops currently operating in the 
drug field, 7,462 are independents 
and 1,074 are chain units. Thus, 
while the chains operate 8% of the 
nation’s drug stores covered by the 
study, they run 12.6% of the self- 
service shops. 

Continued high income levels and 
increased leisure time for many 
consumers have led sporting goods 
dealers to predict that 1957 will be 
the best in their history, with gains 
visualized from 12% to 24% over 
current figures. 
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BASIC STATISTICS 


Total retail sales for the entire 
U. S. amounted to $191 billion in 
1956, compared to $185.5 billion in 
1955. 

The record volume of purchases 
by consumers at retail stores re- 
flected, in large part, the continued 
rise in disposable personal income, 
which advanced about 6% from 
1955 to 1956. Price increases were 
important in the rise in dollar sales 
in 1956. At retail establishments the 
prices of goods sold rose about 1.5% 
from 1955 to 1956, so that the physi- 
cal volume of goods moving through 
retail channels in 1956 was not 
much larger than in 1955. 

After a decline in the first quar- 
ter of the year, related primarily 
to reduced automobile purchases, 
sales increased steadily to a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of over 
$195 billion in the fourth quarter 
of the year, 3% above the final 
quarter of 1955. 

Consumer credit also played a 
part in the sales picture but not to 
the same extent as in 1955. Install- 
ment credit increased $3.2 billion 
during 1956 or about half the ad- 
vance registered in 1955. The most 
marked change in the credit pat- 
tern was in the slower growth in 
the value of automobile debt. Auto- 
mobile paper outstanding rose about 
$1 billion in 1956 compared with an 
increase of nearly $4 billion in 1955. 

Retail sales in major lines of 
trade, with the notable exception 
of motor vehicle and farm equip- 
ment dealers, reached new highs in 
1956. Motor vehicles dealers’ sales, 
which totaled $34 billion in 1956, 
were down 6% from the previous 
year. Unit sales in 1956 of 5.8 mil- 
lion new cars, while below the pre- 
vious year’s high of nearly 7.5 mil- 
lion, were still above that of any 
previous year except 1950. Farm 
equipment dealer sales, reflecting 
lower farm income, declined 9% 
from 1955 to 1956. 

Other major durable-goods groups 
recorded annual sales increases in 
1956 over 1955, with advances vary- 
ing from 2 to 6%. At lumber, build- 
ing, hardware stores, however, there 
was evidence of a downward trend 
in sales in the second half of the 
year, reflecting in part the reduced 
volume of residential construction. 

There were no signs of slackening 
of consumer demand for nondura- 
bles. Since the third quarter of 1954 
seasonally adjusted sales of non- 
durable-goods stores have estab- 
lished new highs in each succeeding 


_ quarter. In the fourth quarter of 


1956 they reached an annual rate 


of $128 billion, 6% above the cor- 
responding quarter of 1955. 

All the major nondurable-goods 
groups have exhibited significant 
sales gains in the past two years to 
establish record sales marks in 1956. 

Other retail sales data include the 
following: 

e According to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, 383,983 retail food 
stores did a total business of $39.6 
billion during 1955, or an average 
annual sales volume per store of 
$103,224. 

eEstimated total dollar volume 
for electrical appliances, radio and 
television during 1956 was almost 
$8.4 billion. 

® Sales of sporting goods are 
variously estimated to have reached 
$4 billion to $7 billion last year. 

® Sales of goods and _ services 
through automatic vending ma- 
chines amounted to $1.9 billion last 
year, a gain of 7% over 1955 totals. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


A survey conducted by The Super 
Market Institute discloses that the 
“typical” new supermarket opened 
during 1955 encompassed 18,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space, cost from $150,000 
to $200,000 to build and required an 
overall investment of somewhere 
between $250,000 and $400,000. 

The overall investment totals in- 
cluded store equipment and fix- 
tures, in addition to real estate and 
construction costs. Larger stores 
spent more per square foot, and 
average investment costs were 
broken down as follows: 


Total Store Typical Bldg. Typical Overall 


aoe f° ft.) Cost per sq. ft. Invest. sles sq. ft. 
UP ato 000 ........ 8.00 

15,000 - 20,000 .... 9.10 

Over 20,000 . 10.00 18 50 

All super markets $9.50 $9.50 $18.60 


Another study of the grocery 
field, this time by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers in the 
United States, indicates that more 
hew stores were constructed last 
year than ever before. Projection 
of figures in the association’s sur- 
vey indicated construction of 8,327 
new stores during 1956. 

During 1955 more chain stores 
were air-conditioned than in any 
previous single year. A total of $77 
million, or 42% more than in 1954, 
was invested by the chains for air- 
conditioning 9,950 stores through- 
out the country. By mid-1956, some 
65,500 chain stores were air-condi- 
tioned, but they represent only 
about 40% of all such shops in 
operation. 

Here is how the ‘$77 million was 
spent by the chains: (add 000,000); 
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Field Expenditure Percent over 1954 
Grocery-supermarket $33 +65 
VGUIOES = eee ac. 1 +26 
Fountain-restaurant* 9 +13 
Bc peepee Rena ee EE aie 4.5 +80 
Jept. store- g 

mdse 0 
Apparel +100 
hoe ......... +55 
Other... +26 

Total +42 





*excluding installations in fountain-restaur- 
ants located in drug and variety chain stores. 
Source: Chain Store Age 

Construction and modernization 
of chain stores in 1956 are estimated 
to have cost $1.2 billion. This com- 
pares with $1.065 billion invested 
for similar purposes in 1955. 

In addition to their new construc- 
tion and modernization programs, 
retail stores of all kinds spend 
money for furnishings and equip- 
ment. They buy huge quantities of 
carpeting, plate glass, mirrors, pol- 
ished marble. 

Materials handling equipment is 
finding an increasing market among 
large retailers, which handle a tre- 
mendous tonnage. They operate 
fleets of delivery trucks to deliver 
their goods, but within the store 
they use lift trucks, conveyors, 
tractors, and motor trucks. In stor- 
age areas, palletizing has come into 
general use and even small stores 
are beginning to use mechanical 
equipment. 

Accessories of grocery stores in- 
clude electric eye doors, automatic 
paper dispensers, fed-from-the-rear 
meat cases, refrigerated produce 
cases, open-type self-service bever- 
age display cases, and open self- 
service ice cream, frozen food and 
meat cases. 

The whole trend toward self- 
service is opening a new market 
for self-service cases and _ allied 
equipment. In fact, developments 
are coming so fast that many re- 
tailers are uncertain just what the 
end result will be. 

The trend toward fewer but 
larger units, especially among the 
chains, has also opened up a tre- 
mendous field for capital and equip- 
ment expenditures. Twenty years 
ago the stores averaged less than 
20 feet of frontage, and few had 
more than four full-time employes. 
A single ice-refrigerated butter and 
dairy product box was sufficient 
to protect the store’s perishables. 
Today a modern store may have 
$35,000 in refrigeration equipment 
for meat alone. 

Frozen foods have their own 
high-priced form of protective stor- 
age. Produce cases are the rule 
rather than the exception and are 
installed in more than half of the 
new stores. 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In such a tremendous field, touch- 
ing all merchandise that American 
consumers buy, there can be no 
uniformity of purchasing methods. 

The vast majority of American 
retail establishments are operated 
by their owners. They have direct 
contact with the business, with their 
customers, and with salesmen. They 
are the men who buy in all small, 
privately owned establishments. 
However, the majority of individ- 
ually owned stores do only a small 
proportion of the total business. 

Despite the seeming dominance 
of the chains in many areas, they 
do less than 20% of all American 
retail business. The rest of the 
stores, whether owned by individ- 
uals, partnerships, trusts or corpo- 
rations, do over 80%. 

Buying by nearly all large es- 
tablishments, whether chains, de- 
partment stores or general stores, 
tends to be departmentalized. Buy- 
ers are either specialists who do 
little else in their specialty or they 
are department managers. Office 
equipment is nearly always ordered 
by the purchasing department 
rather than the office manager. 

But there are many exceptions. 
For example, automobile dealers 
operate on a franchise basis and 
handle only one line or at most few 
lines of motor vehicles. They may, 
however, handle a varied line of 
parts and accessories. 

Many privately-owned drug 
stores also operate on a franchise 
basis, as do some variety stores, 
restaurants and so on. In these cases 
the lines are limited and the whole- 
saler or firm which owns the line 
extends merchandising and finan- 
cial aid to the franchised dealer. 

In most chains a number of key 
executives enter into buying and 
merchandising the products sold. 
But in addition, the store manager 
has an important place because 
even though he may not do the 
original buying, his merchandising, 
display of retail merchandise, and 
so on, determines to a large extent 
at what rate the items will sell. He 
goes through the routine function 
of reordering from the warehouse, 
but his function as a merchandiser 
is undoubtedly more important. If 
goods sell well, he will reorder 
them oftener and in larger quanti- 
ties, but how he displays and what 
he sells determines what he reor- 
ders. And in some cases, especial- 
ly in self-service stores, the man- 
ager himself orders direct from sup- 
pliers. 


For capital expenditures, how- 
ever — store modernization, new 
equipment and the like — practices 
are different. Initial decisions are 
made by the men who are in a 
policy-making position — _ presi- 
dents, general managers, and so on. 

Sources: American Druggist; 


Current Business; Department 
Store Economist; Drug Topics; 
Electrical Merchandising; Food 


Field Reporter; Industrial Market- 
ing; Mart; Nargus Bulletin; Sports 
Age; Vend; Super Market Institute; 
U. S. Bureau of the Census; U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


Department Store Economist: 

RC-1. The Department Store Through 
the Customer's Eyes. Reprint of an arti- 
cle by Perry Meyers. 

RC-2. Who Runs the Show? A national 
study to find out who are the readers 
of the publication and what responsi- 
bilities they have in the department 
store market. 

RC-3. Fancy and Staple Facts 
Linens and Domestics. 

RC-4. No Idle Notions. 

RC-5. Intimate Apparel. 

RC-6. The Need for Research Manage- 
ment in Department Stores. 

RC-7. Downtown Modernization. 

RC-8. Marketing Managers Needed. 

RC-9. Attention, Writing Paper Needs It! 
A survey of 59 stationery buyers and 34 
display directors. 

RC-10. Opinion Poll on Plastics. 

RC-11. What Are Housewares Made Of? 

RC-12. Design for Fabric Products. 

RC-13. A Controller and 1957. 


Office Appliances: 

RC-14. Profile of a Dealer. 28-page book- 
let analyzes office supply and equipment 
dealers by area served, sales volume, 
salesmen’s compensation, buying sources, 
products handled, organization and ad- 
ministration, services, package selling, 
departments, catalogs, promotion meth- 
ods. Price $2 but one copy is available 
free to office supply and equipment 
manufacturers and their agencies. 


RC-15. Blueprint for Selling the Office 
Supply and Equipment Industry. 20- 
page market and media data file, with 
analysis of the market for office prod- 
ucts. Special emphasis on the role of 
the independent dealer of commercial 
stationery, office supplies, business 
machines and office furniture, as well 
as essential data about the magazine 
and its role in the creation of dealer 
selling opportunities. 

RC-16. Dealers Are in the Packaged Of- 
fice Business. Survey analyzing extent 
to which office furniture dealers are 
equipped to provide all office mate- 
rials. 

RC-17. Office Furniture Nears $1 Billion 
Status. 

RC-18. The Dealer as a Key Factor in 
Brand Selection. 


About 
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Chain Store Age: 

RC-19. Chain Store Age Marketing Map 
of the Chain Drug Field. Showing lo- 
cations by states of 8,400 chain drug 
stores operated by 2,096 companies of 
two stores or more; number of buy- 
ing offices per state for 806 chains of 
3 stores or more; number of stores per 
state for chains of 3 stores or more; 
number of companies operating 2 stores 
only ; breakdown of sales by groups - 101 
stores or more, 51 to 100 stores, etc.; 
sales: by merchandise departments; how 
drug chains buy and sell. 

RC-20. Chain Store Age Marketing Map 
of the More Than $3 Billion Chain 
Variety Store Field. Shows locations by 
states of 12,527 stores operated by 1,873 
chains of 2 stores or more; cities with 
buying offices and district offices; num- 
ber of buying offices per state for 
chains for 3 stores or more; number 
of stores per state for chains of 3 stores 
or more; number of companies oper- 
ating 2 stores only; percentages of sales 
by merchandise departments; sales for 
1955 by 11 leading variety chains, re- 
gional chain sales, volume by single 
variety stores and total national volume; 
trends in variety store operation; self- 
service stores operated by 11 largest 
variety chains; how chains buy -and 
sell; major warehouse locations. 

RC-21. Chain Store Building Reports. 
Monthly news letter listing stores and 
warehouses planned or under construc- 
tion by chains in all retail fields; list- 
ings are by states, and for Canada. 
This news letter, familiarly known as 
the “Early Bird’, is issued just prior 
to the publication of the listings in 
Chain Store Age. Supplied free to ad- 
vertisers of construction material and 
equipment, building supplies and ac- 
cessories, and to their advertising agen- 
cies. 


RC-22. Grocery Advance News. Monthly 
news letter showing sales by regions for 
two months previous (January issue 
quotes November figures) — and per- 
centages of gain or loss for U.S. and 
for various areas (New England, Mid- 
dle Atlantic, etc.). Contains data on 
conditions in the chain grocery-super- 
market field, new developments, trends 
and future predictions. Sent without 
charge to manufacturers and advertis- 
ing agencies. Includes insert giving new 
and projected stores and warehouses 
planned or under construction by re- 
gions. 

RC-23. Chain Store Equipment and Con- 
struction Material Market Coverage 
Brochure. Planned study of chain store 
equipment and construction material 
market. Will show projected expendi- 
tures and number of new stores and 
units to be built or remodeled in 1957, 
number of chain store units in shopping 
centers, number of planned shopping 
centers scheduled to open in 1957, and 
information on how buying authority 
and influence affects manufacturers’ ap- 
proach to this market. 


RC-24. Chain Drug News. Monthly news 
letter giving trends and developments in 
chain drug store field, _ self-service 
trends, new store openings and other 
pertinent data. Sent free to manufac- 
turers of chain store products and to 
advertising agencies. 

RC-25. Boom Your Sales with the Chain 
Grocery Supermarkets. 8-page folder in 
cartoon format. Shows stores, annual 
volume, compared with total retail food 
volume, number of food chains, num- 
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RC-26. Chain 


RC-27. 


ber of stores and number of supermar- 
kets they operate, and how food chains 
buy. 
Restaurant and Fountain 
Construction and Modernization Report. 
Bi-monthly news letter listing stores 
planned or under construction in fields 
active in installing restaurant and 
fountain equipment: drug, variety, de- 
partment store, restaurant and other re- 
tail categories. Listing are by states, and 
for Canada. 
Retailing’s Role in America’s 
Progress. 24-page reprint of study pub- 
lished in January, 1957. Includes data 
on gross national product, 1947-1955, 
with projection to 1965; per capita in- 
come and population, 1950-1956; em- 
ployment; disposable income, consumer 
credit and percentage of debt to dis- 
posable income, 1939-1956; figures on 
industrial expansion, and chain store 
construction and modernization expen- 
ditures for 1956 as compared to 1955, 
with estimates for the current year; 
plans for 1957 by chains in various 
retail fields, downtown and in shopping 
centers; and comments by leading re- 
tailing authorities. 

Hardware Retailer: 

RC-28. A Manual for Management of Re- 
tail Hardware Stores. 

RC-29. The Hardware Business 

RC-30. On Target. 

RC-31. Hardware Packaging, A Progress 
Report. 

RC-32. The Best Way to Reach the Prime 
Hardware Market. 

RC-33. Take a Fresh Look at Selling To- 
day's Hardware Market. 

RC-34. NRHA Merchandising Survey of 
Hardware Stores — store sizes, fixtures, 
average characteristics. 

RC-35. The Hardware Store’s Place in a 

Shopping Center. 


RC-36. Planning for Better Profits in1956 
— an outline for hardware store man- 
agement men. 

RC-37. Gifts and Housewares — a review 
of buying, display and sales techniques 
in hardware Stores. 

RC-38. Wholesaler Catalog Page Recom- 
mendations for Hardware Manufactur- 
ers. 

RC-39. Service Center of the Industry — 
NRHA’s Merchandising Laboratory in 
Indianapolis. 

RC-40. IRHA Hardware Week Fact Book 
1957. 

RC-41. IRHA Family Gift Center Report 
— 1956. 

RC-42. Fact Folder. Hardware Week, 
1958; IRHA Family Gift Center, 1957. 

RC-43. Media File. 

Canadian Variety Merchandising: 

RC-44. Canadian Variety Merchandising. 
Folder summarizes type of goods sold, 
who buys, and general information 
about the publication and calendar of 
special issues. 

Tots’ and Teens’ Merchandiser: 

RC-45. And They All Followed the Piper. 
Folder giving Canadian birth rate, 
value of production in children’s wear, 
a reader survey, and information about 
the publication. 


Goods and Playthings: 

RC-46. Data Folder, Sport Goods and 
Playthings. Gives personal spending- 
power, annual birth-rate, total popula- 
tion, average work week and play hours 
of Canadians, and information about 
the publication. 


Floor Covering Weekly: 

RC-47. Confidentially. 4-page folder re- 
veals results of readership survey. 

Photographic Trade News: 

RC-48. Cost of Doing Business in Camera 
& Photographic Supply Stores. Dun & 
Bradstreet survey of operating results 
in 1954. Shows operating ratios on the 
basis of shopping area, photo finishing, 
per cent of net profit, sales volume, 
credit policy and form of ownership. 

RC-49. The Why and How of PTN's 
Positive Seiling Impact. Describes edi- 
torial and circulation features. 

RC-50. A Business-Building Plan for Man- 
ufacturers of Photofinishing Equipment 
and Supplies. Description of the photo- 
finishing market with the results of a 
survey among the publication’s readers. 

RC-51. The Point of Decision. Describes 
the buying, selling, reference, promo- 
tion and merchandising features of the 
publication’s Master Buying Guide and 
Directory. 


Photo Merchandising: 


RC-52. Just What the Doctor Ordered. 
Shows the merchandising potential for 
photofinishing goods and services in the 


drug store market. 


RC-53. 


zine 


Volume. 


Photo Merchandising - The Maga- 
that Builds Photo Counter Sales 
Details on editorial aims, 


method of circulation, advertising. 
Drug Topics: 


RC-54. 


What The Public Spends for 


Drug Store Products. 


RC-55. 
cery 
RC-56. 
RC-57. 
RC-58. 
RC-59. 
Mart: 
RC-60. 


What the Public Spends for Gro- 
Store Products. 


Prescription Survey. 
Veterinary Survey. 
Vitamin Survey. 
First Aid Survey. 


95-Page Survey. Based on latest 


Department of Commerce Census of 
Business, study provides a state-by-state 
breakdown of shopping areas served by 
appliance-TV-radio _ retailers. Number 
and dollar volume of the retail outlets 
are analyzed with particular emphasis 
on selling in under 25,000 population 
areas. 


Southern Hardware: 


RC-61. “The 


South Outstrips Rest of 
Country in Retail Sales Increase. Data 
sheets giving the percentage increase 
of all 48 states in retail sales from 1939- 
1955. Bars comparing the Southern and 
Southwestern states with the rest of the 
nation show this section of the South- 
ern states to have a total increase of 
409% during this period as compared 
with 317% for the rest of the United 
States. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Better Business Bureaus, 


Inc., 729 Chrysler Building, New York 17. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, 1615 H. St., N. W., Washington 6, 
DG 


Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church 


St., New York 8. 


Institute of Distribution, Inc., 25 West 


43rd St., New York 36. 


National Association of Retail Grocers 


of the United States, Inc., 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, 1. 


National «eiail Dry Goods Associa- 


tion, 100 West 31st Street, New York 1. 


Super Market Institute, Inc., 500 North 


Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Arizona Bevera vee Je lounaad 3302 No. 3rd St., 
Phoenix. Est. 1937. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
24. Published 28th prec. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, — gross, 3,772. Retailers, 
2,901; others, 255. Rates— 








Times 1 Page 2/, Pr WV, Page 

i $258. 201 1-00 $109.00 

235.00 100.00 

12 212.00 166. 00 92.00 
Color, $60; bleed, $25. 

Bar peeewan. 404 4th Ave., m sted York 

16. Est. 1952. Trim size, 81/4x11l4. page. 


7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published % prec. 

Forms close = Fe pat Coase. 1. 0. 
Circulation, 22, ross, 23,187. Taverns, 

cocktail lounges po} otel bars, 21,923; oth- 


ot 650. Rat: sap. th P Ye P 
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235.00 
180.00 


12 380.00 220.00 
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Beer Distributor, Ps Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published z Beer Distributor Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 19 bg Ray Ganly. Sub- 
scription, $3. T ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Cems ge 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 3,392; gross, 3,615. Breweries, 
execs. & brewmasters, 329; wholesale dists., 
2,924; others, 89. Rates— 


Time: 1 Page lage V3 Page 
Se $227. “hss ‘| 91.00 
6 210.00 


12 175.00 1205 40. 60 
4A red, $50; yellow or blue, 360; bleed, in- 
cluding color, 10%. 





Beverage Bulletin & Guide, 8421 Wilshire 
Blvd., eee, Hills, Cal. Est. 1936. Bo 
R. S. Gran Type page, 10!/2x16; 5 cols., 
he Published Ist. Forms close 20th. A yd 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, June, 1956, 26,5 

gross, 31, ff-sale licensees, 13,847; on- 
sale licensees, 10,655; others, 3,555. Rates— 
1,120 lines, 78; 5,000 lines, 77; 10,000 lines, 


76c. 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 


Beverage Dealer and Tavern News, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published a by sues 
Pub. Co. Est. age itor: e § ape 
ge, 1014x151); .o-. is Buble 
ones close 14th. Agency ‘discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Diamond Edition, 22,512; gross, 
24,000. Retailers, 23,539; others, 391. Three 
Si Edition, 10,117; gross, 12,000. Retailers, 


Combination rates—Open 80c; 10,000 lines, 
74c; 20,000 lines, 70c. 
4A colors, $85. 


Beverage Guide, 114 E. 25th St., New York 
10. Est. 1944. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 

and 3 cols. Published Ist in N. Y. and 
N. J. editions. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
"hs ata "wists 


Combination rates— 
300. 00 790. 00 








Times 1 ore 
] $420: 
405.00 
12 390.00 
Color, $100; bleed, $50. 


Beverage Indus News, 703 Market St., 
San Francisco BS ublished by Industry Pub- 
a Inc. Est. 1935. “ee 
gee 1014x16; 5 = My a Published 
ie an Forms close 3 days prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 18,942; gross — Cal. on- 
and off-sale licensees, 16, 961; others, 1,990. 
Rates—open 70c; 5,000 lines, 59¢; 10,000 
lines, 58c. 
4K colors, $80. 








Beverage Media, 251 4th Ave., New York 10. 
Est. 19 Editor: Philip Slone. oe ie 
e, 7x10; 2 cols., oa 9 A cols., 


Type 
Mh. Publis ed Ist. Forms close ] gency 





Retail Distribution and Service Trades 













discounts, 15-2. 

maga apy 12,727; gross, 16,982. Bars, 
grills, etc., 8,206; package stores, 3,113; dis- 
tillers, brewers, wineries, wholesalers, ‘1,208; 


on. 252. — a P if P 
imes Pa ‘a fot 
i 395 00 $325 bo 4 90.00 
“0.0 310.00 
12 65.00 290.00 
Standard ne $95; others, $115; bleed, at 
Beverage Media Blue Book, published an- 


nually. Est. 1951. Controlled. Type page, 
it. figency | rc 15-2. Rates—l page, 


$305; page, 
ak shoo? S, cinta, $1 





1 
> Bleed. 10%. 





Beverage Register, 434 Court St., San Ber- 
nardino, Cal. Published by Geo. L. Ander- 
son. Est. 1946. Controlled. Type page, 10x6; 
5 cols., 2’’. Published Ist. Forms close 24th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—$1.40 per inch. 





44 W. 63rd St., 
ditor: Joseph Matz- 
ype pare. 10 aon 


Beveceme Retailer Weekly. 
New York 23. Est. 1933. 
ner. ey ae $3. Ty 
5 cols., 2’ me - Monday in 
upstate, Pe New England se AE 
Forms ae ussday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 20,369; gross, 24.457. Retail, 19,- 
825; others, 1,090. 
Combination rater oot n, 99c; 5,000 lines, 
97c; 15,000 lines, 94c; 25,000 lines, 90c. 
Color, 25%. 





Roveuay e Times, 44 W. 63rd St., New York. 
Est. 1937. Editor: rate Donovan. gma 
tion, "$3. T ge, 10/3x16; 5 cols., 

Published ay in a Se 

England Pi omen orms close Monday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,543; gross, 21,642. Bars, 
grills, etc., 13,911; package stores, 4,159; dis- 
tillers, brewers, wineries, 250; wholesalers, 
188; others, 357. 

Combination rates—Open, 78c; 5,000 lines, 
76c; 15,000 lines, 72c; 25,000 lines, 62c. 


Color, 25%. 


Buckeye Tavern, 450 W. Federal St., Youngs- 
town 1, O. Est. 1938. Man. Ed.: Joseph Kraja. 
Subscri ne Ley bay e page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published onday. Forms close 
5th. Agency pon 15-2. 








Circulation, 4,896; gross, 6,986. Bars, tav- 
ore and restaurants, 2,715; hotels, clubs, 
1,596; package stores, 412; others, 220. 
ay Yp P Vy P 
mes age age age 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 90:00 
6 188.00 110.00 88.00 
12 175.00 106.00 86.00 
4A red, $50; other colors, $65; bleed, 15%. 


California Beverage Journal, 5205 Holl ona 
Blvd., Hollywood 27. eg ee by T. 
Donald. Est. 1949. Editor: Brink. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., vue Published 10th. 
Forms’ close th. Agency pocount. 15-2. 
Circulation, Ly gross, ve Rates— 


Times Pa 2/, Pa Vz Pr 
! $218.00 £173 bo $125 60 bo 
12 ca 60 10 60 8. ‘o 
Color, $65; bleed, 10%. 





Connecticut Beverage Journal, 15] Court St., 
New Haven, Conn. Est. 1945. Editor: L. E 
Lawson. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close Z0th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,788; gross, 6,695. Off premise 
outlets, 2,185; couienennte, ‘clubs, hotels, 2,786; 
others, 807. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page Y, Page 
$ies00 = $ 85.00 

192.50 157.50 81.50 

85.00 150.00 78.00 


12 1 
4A colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 


Illinois Bevera . jeune, 1 N.: LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2. 1944. ged James E. 
O'Brien. Type oe ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished Ist. — close 18th. Agency dis- 


counts, 
ulation, 13,857; roam 14,703. Retailers, 
12,122; wholesalers, 2 2,010 ‘ates— 1h P 
age 
$170.00 
160.00 





Times Leoge "y Boge 


6 5348, 00 270.00 





















































































2 330.00 255.00 150.00 
4A red, $85; other colors, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Indiana Beverage Life, 2127 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 2. Est. 1945. Editor: P. Cuddy. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
‘orms close Sth prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
—_— 


fy Vg P 
‘a Pa e age 

$245 00 $175. $110 
5788.00 165.00 105.00 


12 220.00 155.00 95.00 
4A red, $75; other colors, $85; bleed, 10%. 





Iowa Tavern Journal, Garver Blidg., Des 
Moines 9. Published b Hawkeye Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Bill Moist. Controlled. 


Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 
—- wigeney discounts, "15- , aX 
‘imes ‘a 

1 $150. "8s $ 60.00 

12 50.00 





Frank Kane's Licensed Beverage Review, 149- 
14 4lst Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. Est. 1934. 


By e, 7x10; 2 cond 3 cols. Published 
131 fh Yorms close Ist. oegraney, discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, June, 1; gross, 11,000. 





Taverns, 4,170; aie stores, 5,401; others, 
= Rates— ‘D th P hy B 
‘imes age age fer 
1 $300.00 .00 i 38.00 
6 275.00 175.00 
150.00 1s, i 


12 250.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Kansas Beverage Journal, 403 Huntoon St., 
Sopena. Est. 1950. Editor: E. Schultz. Type 
page 7x10; and 3 cols. Published lst. 

orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,700: gross, 2,083. Package stores, 





al others, * ates— 2h P th P 

imes lage age 

i $200. $140.00 $3 
6 180.01 125.00 


12 150. 0:00 110.00 60. 00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Kentucky Beverage Journal, 100 E. Main St., 
Frankfort. Published oft Feature Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: F. F. Dudgeon. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,380; gross, 2,468. Licensees, 


LPs others, ‘cs 44 Pa oa 
imes age s 
1 $125.00 $68 # 60 00 
115.00 & 00 
0 4 45.00 


12 105.0 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Liquor Store Magazine, 152 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Published by Jobson Pub. Corp. Est. 
1934. Editor: Frank Haring. Trim see ha an 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/, 

Ist week. Forms close 15th. » cnn yy ae 
counts, 15-2. 





Circulation, June, 1956, 47,394; gross, 48,239. 

Liquor stores, owners and mogrs., 42,787; 
oihen. 4,424. a an P hy P 

imes lage age age 

sei. #620 $305 00 

0.00 310.00 


0.00 ee 20, 60 290.00 
an ek $140; aah. $200; bleed, 10%. 





Maryland-Washington-Delaware Beverage 
Journal, 3110 Elm Ave., ng ou 1l, Est. 19- 
38. Editor: John O’Connor. e i 7x10. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 2 gency dis- 
counts, 

Circulation, 8.776; =", © mag Alcoholic 


beverage sogens. 8,854. i +. 4 P 
4 a8 $ 90:00 
85.00 


Times Pa 

1 $195.00 

6 180.00 

12 165.00 80.00 
4A red, $75; other 4A utile rs bleed, 10%. 


Massachusetts Beverage ou 6 Portland 
St., Boston 14. Editor: D. R. Shir. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Ty page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close a: “ise re no, Ceomente, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, bet ‘ates— hh P 
age 
$1130 


Times Page _— 
1 Lies “hss % 

12 798, 60 198. 60 138 00 
e red, blue, green, $60; others, $66; bleed, 





1958 MD & DN / 529 






























Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Michigan Beverage News, 7425 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 14. Est. 1939. Editor: J. M. 
Maloney. Pte ae oes? $3. Type pa e, 157/ex 
i; cols ublished every other Mon- 

if -— close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 


- Sere 6.843; gross, 8,574. Retail out- 
ai 6,120; others, 665. Rates—Flat, per line, 


Sc. 

Color, $90. 

= Table em, 715 Adams St., Ba 
City. Est. 1948. Editor: > a Controlled. 





Type page, 10)/ paisiy 5 cols., 2'’. Published 
20th. Forms close 5 Sth. A cae discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 11.700; gross, II, 


Rates—open, 45¢c; 5,000 lines, 33c; 10,000 lines, 
30c; 12,0U0, 18c. 
Color, $50. 


lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,001; gross, 4,867. Retailers, 
4,045. Rates— 


Times Pa 2/, Page V3 Page 
1 $190.00 #145. 00 $ 87 to 

6 175.00 4g 00 8. 00 

0 125.00 75.00 


12 160.0 
4A red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Observer, 226 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. Est. 
1936. Editor: Alexander Borden. Type page, 
10x15-5/7; 5 cols., 2’’. Published Monday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, June, 1956, 24,474; ioe 26,000. 
Retail outlets, 21, 805; others, 2,670 
Rates—open, 70c; 2,000 lines, 67e; 5,000 
lines, 65c; 10,000 lines, 60c. 
Color. $125. 








BPAJ 
Missouri Beverage Journal. 24 S. 6th St., Min- 
neapolis 2. Est. 1945. Editor: Frank Diamond. 
Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
1 orms close 20th. nay x? discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 5,601; gross, 6,1 Retailers, 


aoe ert T 2h P hy P 
imes age 
1 $198.00 $153.00 0 $ 22-0 0g 
183.00 3.00 
00 $0.00 


12 168. 
4A red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Monopoly State Review, 404 4th Sot ag New 
York 16. Est. 1942. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 20th. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation 4,664; gross, 6,113. Liquor com- 





missioners, administrators and state store 
ere. 4,700. Rates— 2h P thy P 

imes age ‘a age 

1 $375.00 $200,90 $190.00 

6 280.0) 175.0 

260. 60 160.00 


12 305.00 
4A red, $60; others, $80; bleed, $30. 





National Reviewer and Connecticut Items of 
Interest, 94 E. Main St., bang gg tf 89, Conn. 
Controlled. Editor: Margaret E. Fenske Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2, Published seonthty. 
Forms close 20th prec. ency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Sworn, Fi 7 gross, 2,975. 
a (we % P Vy P. 
imes ‘a age 1 

1 $120.80 # 90.00 $50 50. bo 

80.00 

75.00 40. 00 


12 108. 00 
Red, 30%; others, 35%. 





Nevada Beverage Index. 160 S. Center St., 
Reno, Nev. Published by Nevada Pub. Co. 

Est. 1952. fence M. Wick. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8l/.xll. Type page cols., 
214. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation sworn, 1,500; 
ross, 1,547. Rates— 


‘imes 1 Page 2/, Page Vz P 
i $ 98.00 # 80.00 $ 55.00 
75.00 50.00 
70.00 40.00 


12 
Colors, $30; bleod 10%. 


New Jersey Beverage Journal. 1060 Broad St., 
Newark 2, N. J. Published by Gem Publish- 
ers, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: Harry Slone. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 19th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,640; gross, 14,073. Package 
stores, 2,184; combination stores, 10,462. Rates 





Times 1 Page 2/, Page Vv, Page 
1 $345. #271 00 $159.00 
330.00 258.00 149.00 

245.00 139.00 


315.0) 
4n om $80; others, $90; bleed, 10%. 





New Mexico Beverage Journal, 210 Third 
Ave., S. W., Albuquerque. Est. 1947. Editor: 
Paul Case. T pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21,. 
Published 28t prec. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 1,696; gross, 2,001. Rates 


Ti Ve FB 


Times 1 Page 

i $ 97.00 

12 86 00 ee 0 ry 0 
4A colors, $55; bleed, $12.50. 


Northwest Beverage Journal, 24 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2. Est. 1938. Editor: Frank Dia- 
mond. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 





530 / ledustricd: Marketing 


Ohio Tavern News, 3134 N. High St., Colum- 
bus 2. Est. 1939. Editor: Mark lanagan. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type = e, 10x16; 5 cols., 2'’. 
Published 2nd and Tues. Forms close 3 
days prec. Agenc ice: 15-2. 
irculation, 12.344; gross, 17,704. Bars, tav- 
erns, 6,234; hotels, clubs, 2,821; package 
stores, 2,966; others, 368. Rates—40c per line; 


175.00 140.00 80.00 
12 165.00 130.00 75.00 
4A red, $70; others, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Tke Server, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2. 
Published by The Union Server. Est. 1936. 
ae “a J. Blakeley. Type page, 10x16; 5 cols. 

Published 2nd and 4th Mondays in 3 edi- 
ley Forms close 7 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 66.738: gross, 67,955. Retailers, 
65,886; wholesale liquor salesmen, 743; w. hole- 
salers, 1,466; others, 358. National edition, 
98c per line; Eastern edition, 75c; Central- 
Western edition, 75c. 

Color, 25c per line. 


G&D 


Southern Beverage Journal, 327 Avenue Alca- 
zar, Coral Gables, Fla. Est. 1945. Editor: 
Bernard Hill. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency. dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June, 1956, 13,555: gross, 14,408, 
Retailers, 12,824; others, 750. Rates— 








Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $355.00 295.00 $175. 00 

6 335.00 
i 263.00 188,00 


12 315.00 
4A red, $80; others, $90; bleed, 10%. 





color, 50% 


Oregon Licensee, Weatherly Bldg., Portland 
14. Est. 1941. Editor: . L. Graham. T pe 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., Mil. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,204: gross, 4,033. On-premise 


licensees, whaeauties, 145; distillers, 
brewers, 553. Rates— 

Times ove 2/4, Page ly, Page 

1 $150.00 $12 00 $ 70.00 

6 142.50 40 6.50 

132.00 98. 56 61.60 


12 
4A colors, $50. 





Package Store Management, 404 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Est. 1934. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, 18,502; gross, 19,242. Package 
stores, 17,273: distillers, 792; others, 174. Rates 


Times 1 Page Vy Page 1/, Page 
1 $420.00 4250. bo $200.00 

6 400.00 190.00 
180.00 


12 380.00 500 iy 
4A red, $85; others, $115; bleed, $40. 


Patterson’s California Beverage Gazetteer, 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 17. Est. 1941. 
Editor: L. Otto. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/,. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 10,083; gross, 10,365. Liquor 
stores and bars, 7,729; distilleries, 1,320; 
others, 1,091. Rates— 
Times 1 4.85 

1 4 ; 





V, Page 
$103 00 


88. 80 


2 P 
180.0 
167.50 


12 510.0 155.00 
Red, $85; others, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Red Book Directory of the Wine & Liquor 
Trades, 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Est. 1937, 
Subscription, $10. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33. Published spring, odd years. Agency dis- 
counts, Ss200° Ve pone $17 sworn, 5,000. Rates 
—1 page 2 Pp 

4A red, $40; others, $60,’ Bred, $25. 





Rhode Island Beverage Journal, 603 Hope St., 
Providence 6. Est. 1944. Editor: E. G. ilgor. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1,694; gross, 2,310. Paid, 


rs. Rates— ie ah P 
imes ‘a age 
1 bo ¢ 90.00 
80.00 
12 "90. vy 70.00 
Red, $60; other colors, $70; bleed, 10%. 


a 
EPA 


Seaboard Beverage Journal, 1 Thomas Circle, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Est. 1945. Editor: 
R. H. Chase. ype page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 

Circulation, 6,847; gross, 7,334. Retail, 5,790; 


oiees, 1,029. 1 iz es 2h P y 
imes age age 
1 90.00 $150.00 $8720 


% 6 cove 


ee 00 
50.00 








tions, 5% discount; 


Tap & Tavern, 1430 S. oe Square, Philadel- 
phia 2. Est. 1933. “yp W. George. Sub- 
hg oe $3. Type 97/x145; 5 cols., 
17. Published Friday, clase close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,514; gross, _ 15,876. Bars, 
Tills, hotels and clubs, 11,830; distributors, 
754; others, 166. Rates—1,000 lines, 70c, 
5,000 lines, 65c; 10,000 lines, 60c. 


Wisconsin Beverage Journal, 606 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee 3. Est. 1942. Editor: H. 
D. Zien. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 7,622; gross, 8,361. Retailers, 6,205; 








salesmen, | others, 624. “tee ih P 
imes age e 
i $220.00 “hr % $3 8.30 
195.70 161 3 
12 190.30 151.80 59, 0 
44 colors, $60; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 





CCAB 


Hotel and Tavern, 31 Willcocks St., Toronto 
5, Ont. Est.. 1949. Editor: June Lott. Ty 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
Forms close 26th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,668; gross, 8,800. Hotels, 4,347; 
retail outlets, tll *s, 1,189. Rates— 


2 1 
Times a Page ents 
171.00 


i $240 00 

6 216.00 

12 195.00 155.00 
Red, $80; others, $90; bleed, 15%. 


AMUSEMENTS, MOTION 
PICTURE INDUSTRY 


ui) 


Billboard, 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 22, O. 
Published by Billboard Pub. Co. Est. 1894. 
ena R. S. Littleford, Jr. Supeeneet,. $15. 
Type page, 10!/3x1414; 5 cols., Dated 
onday; issued prec. Sat. Forms close 5 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
a on. 49,498; sos, 52,086. Rates, TV 
Film—1 pos e, 0; outdoor merchan- 
Sis page, $65! Bh radio, phonograph 
& coin machine—l page, $790; 12-25 eg 
1 insertions, 10%; 5 


"90. 00 








insertions, 15%. 
ed, $75. 





Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 
24. Mo. Published in 9 sectional editions by 
Associated Publications. Est. 20. age en 
chief: Ben Shylen. go aoe $3. Typ 
page, 734xl052; 3 a ZY. blished Satur. 
day. Forms close y. ine discount 
on equipment adv. ont y, moet 2 

Circulation, 21,163: gross, 1,892. Theatrical 
exhibition, 16,774; production, 381; distribu- 
tion, 1,490; others, 2,496. 





















































































































































PP a all editions, bP eo ere pages, 
ages, pages 
ro 7180, bleed, $22. 


aily Variety. 6404 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
oe Est. 1933. Veditor: Joe Schoenfeld. ee 
tion, $15. Type page, 8x11; 4 cols., 
lished daily Mon. thru Fri. Forms close day 





prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 7,914; gross, 8,068. 

Times 1 Page Vy Page ly Page 

i $250.00 his 5.00 ¢ 75.00 

13 242.50 73.00 

235.00 137 % 71.25 


26 
Color, $50. 


Fame, 1270 6th Ave., New York 20. Published 
by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: 
Quigley. Subscription, $1. Type Pee 75/6x 
102/3; cols., 2/2. Published Feb. 1. Forms 
close fix 5. Agency discounts, 13-2, except 
on film advertising. _— page, ‘$250; i/o 
page, $140; 1/3 page, $95 
Orange, no charge; other colors, $110; bleed, 
not accepted. 


Film Daily, 1501 Rpongwor. New York 36. Est. 

1915. Editor: C. B. Bahn. Subscription, $15. 

Type page, 81/2xl0!/2; 4 cols., 21/. Published 

pt business day. Forms close day prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
1; gross, = Rates— 








Times Y/, e I Page 
i $300 00 to 4i65%6 $ 90:00 
13 5790.0 87.00 
26 280. 00 18. 00 85.00 
150.00 82.50 


52 270.00 
Color, $90; bleed, $11.50. 
Rates for equipment adv. on request. 

Film Daily Yearbook, published Feb. Free to 


subscribers to Film Daily. Type page, 5x8. 
ie page, $250; 1 page, $140; 14 page, 








Film and A-V World, 6327 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 38. Est. 1945. Editor: — 
mond Wed erg. Subscription, $4. Type pa 
7x10. Published 20th prec. Forms close 1 th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
gross, — Paid, 6,330. Rates— 


Tir y) 1 

3 $7020 tits $12 
2 192.00 

4A colors, $60; tee, 15%. 








Greater A ts, Lumber Exchange, — 
on | 1. Est. 1914. Subpeription. 

page, xl054; 3 cols., ofa Published ‘i. 
ana gency discounts, 1 


Circulation, sworn, 1,401; gross, 1,600. 
Rates = ¥y $125; %3 page, $92.77; rf 
page, Discounts, 13 times, 5%: 8 
times, ibe L; 52 times, 20% 
Color, $50; bleed no charge. 


Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunse? Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. Est. e Editor: D. C. Gillette. 
age <n $15. me pews. 5 81/ox11; 4 cols., 
2". Published soe ugh riday. Forms 
close 1 day prec. Jigency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, sworn, set 7,975. Rates— 
1 page, $275; 2 page, $148; 4 page, $82. 
Color, $75. 








ag ecg Film Journal, 1560 Broadway, 
ad bs 36. Est. '" coe Morten Oya, 
shine. Subscription, ype page, 4x 103/4; 
3 cols., 21/2. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close Wednesday prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 7,096; gross, 7.200. Paid, 


on. ice” p th P Yy P 

limes age 

1 $225.00 $126 60 0 § 85. 
12 218.00 


5.00 $3.0 
26 205.00 110 00 7S. OO 
Color, $85; bleed, $10. 





International Motion Picture Almanac, 1270 
6th Ave., New York 20. Published Msi Quigley 
Aas Co., mf. 1927. gg =" a Guigley. 
u scription, pe page, 5x ‘cols., 
Published Oct. For orms close Aug. i 
Agency tiscumte. 13-2, except iio film adv. 


Rates—1 $250; page, 
Color, $110; Bleed, $8. ol 


International Projectionist, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. Est. 1931. Editor: R. C. Mac- 
Leod. Subscription, $2.50. ‘> page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 





& ency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, sworn, 
7.183; gross, 7, a Rates— 
Times 1 i, Page \/, 
i $785 0 "hee i685 
6 265.0 185.00 102.5 
175.50 97. 20 


12 250. 
Color & bleed rates on request. 





International Television Almanac. Format and 
rates same as International Motion Picture 
Almanac. 





Journal of Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





36. Est. 1916. Editor: V. H. Allen. Subscri 
tion, $12.50. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. 
Published Sth, y Soran close 15th prec. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
gross, 7,381. 
Rates 5705 page, $250; 6 pages, $212.50; 12 


s, $205 
TA yey $75; bleed, $30. 


Motion Picture Daily, 1270 6th Ave., New 
York 20. Published by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. Ese Editor: Sherwin Kane. Subscription, 

; Type page, 814x107; 4 cols., 2’’. Pub- 
Ped onday thru Friday. Forms close day 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, except on film 
adv. Ciera sworn, 5.494. Rates— 





Times \/, e Y, 
1 $725 0 416900 $ 6785 50 
13 157.00 
26 398,00 152.00 2.90 
52 265.00 147.00 80.00 


Color, $90; bleed, $11.50. 





Motion Picture Exhibitor, 246 N. Clarion St., 
Philadelphia 7. ge oe by Jay Emanuel 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Type 
page 7Y2x101/2; 3 cols., 2%. Dated We 
lished Tuesd ay. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 on non-film adv. 
Circulation, 9,222; gross, 9,655. Theatrical 
exhibition, 7,154; non-theatrical, 71; dist., 772; 
roduction, 102; equipment, 214; others, 554. 


iates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page Vy Page 
$375.00 $256.00 413 o.00 
246.00 
26 ual: 00 232.00 


52 317.00 219.00 2 00 
Color, $150; bleed, $17.50. 





Motion Picture Herald, 1270 6th Ave., New 


York 20. Published by Quigley Pub. Co. Est. 
Fd Editor: eae uigley, Subscription, 
75/6x102/3; y cols., 2/2. Pub- 


Ty 
Raed g Phe ay. Agency discounts, 15-2, ex- 
cept on film adv. 
irculation, 14,857; gross, 15,913. Theatrical 
exhibition, 10,945; jg str 1,904; produc- 
tion, 447; others, 1,567. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Wp Page Y 
i $485.00 00 $170.00 
13 475.00 250.00 167.00 
26 465.00 246.00 165.00 
52 455.00 242.00 163.00 
Color, $180; bleed, $23. 
Show Business, 155 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
Published by Leo Shull Pubs. Est. 1941. Sub- 


st foe $9.50. Type page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2”. 


Published Monday. E wena close Friday. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Yo Pa 
1 $300.00 475. 0 
13 219.00 122.00 
26 200.00 110.00 
$2 180.00 100.00 





Showmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway, 
New _ Ba Editor: Tom Kennedy. Subscrip- 
tion, Type page, T9ox\ 04s; 3 cols., oN, 
Bot ibed iday. Forms. close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 12,280; gross, 12,823. ‘Theatrical 
exhibition, 9,808; distribution, 1,609; others, 
838. Rates— 


Tuesday. 





Times Vy Page Yn P 
i ag75 60 $194.00 $130.00 bo 
13 86.00 
26 sa i 176.00 118.00 
52 317 165.00 112.00 
Color, $150; ead 9517.50. 
Theatre Catalog. 246 N. Clarion St., ogg Hd 


hia 7. Published “6 Jay Emanuel Pubs., Inc. 

Est. 1939. Price, $5. Type page, 71/2x10!/2. “Pub- 
lished October. Forms close Sept. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—Ist page, $350; 2n 
page, $300; 3rd page, $250; 6th page, $225; 
Color, $150. 


Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York 36. Est. 
1905. Zh Publishe $10. Type page, 10x15; 5 
cols., lished Wednesday. Forms ciose 
Tuesday. discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
40.0 ,000 kg 0,000 lines, 63c; 50,000 lines, 


AUTOMATIC 
MERCHANDISING 


Cash Box, The, 1721 Broadway, New York. 
Est. 1942. Subscription, $15. Type page, 87/x 
1212; 4 cols., 2!/,. Published Sat. Forms close 
Friday. we dace y 15-0. peter 50. 

2 ge page, 
BERS, Fee blaad 10%. : 











OPA G&D 


Coin Machine Journal, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Wilson-Carr, Inc. 
Est. 1931. Editor: Harvey Carr. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2g. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,417; gross, 4,477. Music op- 


erators, 1,348; amusement games, 1,112; job- 
oe 515; _ 277; ag 144. as 
imes ‘a age oe 
i $262.00 $191.00 $ 96 
212.00 155.00 
1.00 139.00 60. oo 


12 19 
44 colors, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Coin Machine Review. 1115 Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles 15. Published og P. W. Blackford. 
Est. 1933. 25¢ per copy, 7 rim size, 81/2x11}/2. 
Type page, 67/x10; cols., 23%. Published 

prec. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 5,118; gross, 





Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $165.00 1380 $ 62.50 
103.50 $7.50 

90.00 50.00 


12 130.00 
4A colors, $35; bleed, $10. 


Directory and Source Book of the Coin Ma- 
chine ndeere, 1115 Venice or Los An- 
eles 15. Est. 1946. Price, $1. page, 5x 
; 2 cols., 21/2. Published Dec. i oe close 
Oct. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
——-. 15,000 
ates—1 page $300; fractions, pro rata. 

an no aa $25 bleed, 10%. 


Mass Vending. 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by Wilson- Carr, Inc. Est. 1952. 
Editor: Harvey Carr. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2'/. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agee? 








discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6, 
ross, 7,411. — 2h P hy P 
imes age ‘a age 

1 $365. $275 0 $150. 
6 300.00 225.00 120.00 
200.00 110.00 


12 275.00 
4A colors, $40; bleed, 10%. 





al) 


Vend, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. Pub- 
lished by Billboard Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Editor: 
G. R. hreiber. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
81/2x1l1/2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Pub- 
lished Ist, except 2 issues in March. Forms 
close 12th. nas discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 7.6 — — Rates— 


Times Vy Pi 

l $4006 bi $210.00 bo 
13 168-00 
4A colors: ae 580; ‘sii o bleed, 10%. 


BEAUTY SHOPS 








American Hairdresser and Beauty Culture, 20 
W. 45th St., New York 36. Published by 
American Ligiecponses Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1877. Editor: Weser. Subscription, $5. Type 
page. 7x10; PQ cols., 33. Published 22nd prec. 
orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 61,821; gross, 66.380. Beauty 
shops, schools, owners, 45,840; co mma and 


sat 16, ig pothers, a, Rates— 

‘imes ‘a ‘a YW Page 

1 45.00 4370 0.40 410,00 
12 395 00 0. 69 155.00 


Red,. blue, green, yello t 110; 
bleed, 10%.” . = ere 





Barber's Journal & Men’‘s Hairstylist. 20 W. 
45th St., New York 36. Published by Amer- 
ican Hairdresser Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1898. 
Editor: James Bowser. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7\/xl0; 2 cols., 3i/, Published Wet 
Forms close 25th 2nd prec. i ancy discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 16,524; gross, 17,491. 


can ip ys 

‘imes lage a 1 Page 

i $250.00 415585 foo bo 
6 200.00 ee 80.00 


12 180.00 70.00 
Red, yellow, blue, green, "3100. bleed, 10%. 





Beauty School Management, 634 No. San Vi- 
cente Blvd., Los Angeles 46. Published by 
School Industrial Press, Inc. Est. 1956. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 


<= eer Ss 1; gross, 5 

imes ‘a lage Vy Pa 

1 $165.00 $140.00 $ 74.00 
148.00 128.00 66.0 
140.00 115.00 62. 60 


12 
Color, $65; bleed, 15%. 





Contour, 6000 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Cal. Published by J. S. Lawrence, Est. 1956. 


1958 MD & DN / 531 












Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Controlled. Type page 5x7l/z; 2 cols., 2:5. 

Published bi-monthly. Forms close 10th prec. 

Age ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
: gross, 4,313. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Vp P. M4 

i $140.00 $ 85.00 

ee 00 


Vy Pi 

$ 58.00 0 
6 129.0 .00 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





Journeyman Barber, Hairdresser and Cosme- 
tologist Magazine, 114] N. Delaware St., In- 
dianapolis 7. Published by Journeymen ‘Bar- 
bers’ International Union of America. Est. 
1893. Editor: W. C. Birthright. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 
lst. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2 


oe yp P Vy P 
me 1 Page age age 
= i $180.00 $ 95.00 $ 35.00 
6 155.00 85.00 
12 140.00 80.00 70.00 





Master Barber and Beautician Magazine, 537 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by 
Morluck Publishing Co. Est. 1921. Editor: W. 
D. Morris. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7!/4x 
10; 2 cols., 3/2. Published —— Forms close 
ates— 


Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Times 1 Page Vy Page Y, rage 
i $185.00 $ 95.00 $ 60 
6 155.00 85.00 $f. ‘Ob 
12 140.00 80.00 45.00 





—— Beauty ~_ = 201 No. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by Modern Beauty Shop, 
Inc. Est 1924. Editor: Virginia Huss. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 25th prec. focus 
close 25th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 843; gross, 81,339. Beauty 
shops, schools and owners, 68,249; managers 





era asses 8,892; oer. 1,035. foe 
imes ‘a age age 
i $o40-00 25% $290 00 
445.0 235.00 
12 0. 00 400. 00 205.00 
Red, blue, magenta, $125; bleed, 15%. 
CANADA 





CCAB 


Canadian Hairdresser, 75 St. Clair St., E., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Arthurs-Franklin 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1951. Editor: P. M. Cornett. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, 6,536; gross, 6,784. Beauty 
salons, erate —. 261. — 


Ti 1 
i $4 20 ‘hi ef AES %6 
6 212.0 133. 09 
12 $76 00 is 92.0 


4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


American News Trade Journal, 131 Varick 
St., New York 13. Est. 1919. Published he 
— A 5 Editor: o ; x7 
ontrolled. Type page, 7x cols., 

Published 28th prec., except Jan. and Aug. 
Forms close 2lst 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 








x -0. emulate. ‘wee 845. Rat Be 
imes age ‘a 
$800. $560.00 ies 
§ 760.00 $32.00 
498.00 2 oo 


10 710.00 
Red, $100; bleed, 15%. 





ul) 


Geyer’s Dealer Topics, 212 5th Ave., New 
Yor: 10. Published opt Andrew Geyer-McAl- 
pure Pubs. 5 3 = . Man. od. i; + og 
ubscription, ype page, /x cols 
3%. Published 25th prec. Forms close Sth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,404; gross, 9,040. Stationery 
and office equipment retailers, 5,560; other 
dealers, 419; wholesalers, 407; mfrs., 750; 
others, 366. Rates— 


By i775 00 “hse "4 bats 
6 67.00 
178.00 62.00 


12 0. 60 
4A colors, $90; “Teed, 15 te 
5% discount for use ‘with Office Management. 





Journal of Rovountemey. 270 Madisca Ave., 


New York 16. 1905. Editor: C. E. _names. 
cubemipton Type page. 7x10; cols., 
2%, ticked’ 4 Ist. Forms close 10th. aoe 


discounts, 15-2. 


532 / Industrial Marketing 


Circulation, 81,160; gross, 85,658. Public ac- 
countants and accounting firms, 38,219; com- 
anies and company officials, 29,927; others, 
Te 177. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 Page 
i $775.00 $620.00 a8 00 
6 700.00 545.00 295.00 


12 650.00 495.00 270.00 
Color, $150; bleed, 10%. 


Journal of Machine Sononetie Systems -“ 
Management, P.O. Box arrington, 
Est. 1950. Subscription, mt ‘50. Type “Fg 
7x10; 2 and 3- cols. Published 5th, except 
Aug. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 2/, Page \/, ives 
$145.00 $120.00 ¢ 65 

135.00 110.00 83. 00 

100.00 45.00 


il 125.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Modern Office Procedures, 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15. Published by Industrial Pub. 
Corp. Trim size, 111/4x11}/, Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published {st orms close lst 
prec. Agency a 15-2. 

eee tion, .173:; gross, 105,268. Corpo- 
rate poms Bly a0 750; financial personnel, 
27,045; office & eneral administrative, 39,964; 





purchasing, 5, ‘ 9; others, MN ag Rates 
Times ore ip be eae 
1 sl, 5 0 $1,120. $0 s' °¢00 4 
6 00 995.00 550.0 
00 940.00 515. 00 


12 Tee, 
4A colors, soi bleed, $100. 


Modern Stationer and Office Equipment Deal- 
er, 405 E. Superior St., Duluth 2, Minn. Pub- 
lished by Davidson Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 
1920. Editor: Harold Shively. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
1Sth prec. Forms close 26th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 6,649: gross, 8,211. Dealers, 5,- 
389; dept. — 930; Ur Pag 419. Rates— 


Ti i, P 
= $31800 ‘t1s6 60 aise 
95.00 

146.00 80.00 





2 255.0 
4A red, $115; bleed, $50. 


National Public Accountant, 1012 14th St., 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by National 
Society of Public Accountants. Type page, 
7x10; 4S cols 33. Published 10th. Forms close 
10th prec. ‘A ency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 6,730; gross, 6.765. Paid, 6,620. 








ae Yp P y, 
im a age age 
¢ $150.00 $ 90 00 4 oes 
81.00 47.50 
12 120.00 72.00 42.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
ewsdealer, 141 E. 44th St., a —_ 17. 


N 

Est. 1946. Editor: Roger M. Dam: $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21. Published ‘25th 
prec. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Groulaticn. sworn, June, 1956, 59,410; 


ross, 60,070. : — es— 2 P fy P 
mes age a 
9 $600.00 $570.00 $300.00 
6 550.00 520.00 275.00 
470.00 250.00 


12 -  §00.00 
Color, 331/3%; bleed, 10%. 


> 


Office, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. Est. 
1935. wg W. R. Schulhof. a page, 
45/gx65/e; cols., 214. Published Forms 
close 4? Agenc iscounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 40,554; gross, ‘42,396. Mirs., 19,- 
81l; banks, 3,304; govt., 2,310; institutions, 
6,089; Caters, 4,694; others, 6, 120. —— 


j 1 1 
as ws mes $00 ‘hs6% 4 e. bo 


12 os, ‘OO is. ivy $0.00 
4A colors, $115. 


® GD 


Oifice tt 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago Published by Office Appliance 
Co. Est. 1904. poe: Walter S. Lennartson. 
Subscription, $3. ryve page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33. Published - prec. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,851; gross, 11,838. Stationery 
and office equipment retailers, 7,205; mfrs. 
and executives, 1,647; exclusive sales agen- 
cies, 120; business organizations, etc., 1,003; 
wholesalers, ae others, 612. Rates— 


Times 1 e ly P. 
i B66 00 ‘edhe $108 60 60 
12 564 00 148-00 80.00 








4A colors, $100; bleed, $50 per page, per 
color. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline 





Office Appliances Buyers Index. Est. 1947. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published an- 
nually. Forms close Dec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Free to Office Appliance sub- 
scribers. —-* page, $290; 2; page, $228 
i page, $13 

colors, is, bleed, 20%. 





Office Executive, Willow Grove, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Natl. Office Management Assn. Est 
1933. Editor: H. D. Ash. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 25. Published Is‘. 
Forms close lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 19.309; oraee, 19,657. Rates— 


Times 2/, Page Vy Page 
1 $340 8 $250.00 $140.00 

A 289.0) 213.00 119.00 
255. oO 188.00 105.00 


4K JOO, $130. 


© ® 


Office Management, 212 Sth Ave., New York 
10. Published by Andrew Geyer- McAllister 
Pubs. Est. 1940. Editor: R. M. Smith. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 23,553; gross, 25,524. Business 
execs., 8,064; office management execs., 10,- 
eh purchasing agents, 383; others, 5,324. 
ates— 


Tir IP 1 
4 i 8545.0 40585 ‘tot 


13 438, 0 $50. 00 146. 00 
4A colors, $150; bleed, 15%. 
Discount of 5% for use with Geyer’s Dealer 
Topics. 
7th or 13th insertion in Yearbook issue, pub- 
lished March. Forms close Jan. 15. 








Offset Duplicator Review, 101 W. 3lst St., 
New York 1. Est. 1951. Editor: K. Dorman 
Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 5x734; 2 cols. 
23. Pu nee 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 9, 


TOSS, —— Paid, 2; me — ue 
limes age / age 
1 $192.00 "iz 6s $ 84.00 
163.00 58.00 
3S 00 31.00 


12 150.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 8%. 





Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter. 657 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 5. Published by Man- 
chester Pubs. Est. Subscription, $1. 
bY had age, 7'/gxl0; 2 cols., 3'/2. Published 
20t orms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 2,055: 


ross, 2,363. — Yh P hh P 
i $108.00 $ 60.00 é 32.00 
50. 1 


12 30. 00 5. 
Publisher’s red, $55; yellow, green or ones 
$70; bleed, $20. 





Publishers’ Weekly. 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. Published” by R. R. Bowker Co. Est. 
1872. Editor: elcher. For the book 
trade. Subscription, $9. Type page, 5y)x8; 
2 cols., 2l/. Published Saturday. Forms close 
12 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 15.779: gross, 16,037. 


— uP % P 
imes fet foi 
1 $300 6 by 73.00 $9 95.00 
13 275.00 
26 255.00 180. 60 80. 60 
52 235.00 140.00 75.00 
Bleed, $25. 





Retail Bookseller, Hillside, N. J. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 51/4x8; 2 cols., 
22. Published 25th prec. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
are -_ Coa pea TP 6,404, 
‘ates— fey pages ges, 
$122 50. Bleed, $7.50. a 





The Secretary, 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. Published by Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
Est. 1942, Man. ed.: D. J. Claypool. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th. Age ncy dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 17.793; gross, 
20,015. Rates— 


Times 1 Page I, Page Vz Page 
1 $359.00 $201.50 $172.50 

6 305.50 175.50 151.50 

12 286.00 _ 156.00 130.00 


Standard red, $85; bleed,‘ 15%. 


Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 75 
3rd St., N. W., Atlanta 8. Published by 














Ernest 
scriptic 
Publis! 
counts, 
ee 


12 
Publis! 





Today’ 
York 3 
McGra 
Sally 

7x10; 7 
cept Ji 


4A col 


Trade 
race, 
scriptic 
Publis! 
counts, 
Times 

1 

6 

12 
4A col 


Who J 
York 1 
Type } 
Forms 
Rates— 
130. 

4A cole 
10% d 














uill « 
gaits 


Be 


counts 
gross, 
others, 
Times 


Color, 





PF 


iReist, 
Forms 

Circi 
13,121; 
eee 


12 
4A cole 





Publis} 


Hat Li 
1872. E 















Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scripiion, $1.50. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. 
Pub ished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


1 | P 
Te $1500 $8 5.00 4 So 
6 115.00 45.00 
00 40.00 


12 100.00 
Publisher's red, $40; bleed ots ys 


Today's Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by The Gregg Pub. Div., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Est. i898. Man. ed.: 
Sally Clarke. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 20th prec. ex- 
cept July at Aug. Forms close 25th of 2nd 
prec. Agency secouat, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, June, 1956; 31,687; gross, 133,290. 
Paid, a 317. Rion y page, $570; 8 pages, 


$52 $490. 
4A sda PFO. bleed, $70. 
Trade Association World, 837 W. 7lst Ter- 


race, Kansas City 14, Mo. Est. 1954. Sub- 
“gee ration $5. 2 page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 








Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. — y 

Ti a 

5 es “his8 0 to $105.86 
140. 60 6. 60 


12 
4A colors, $50, el 10%. 


Who Makes It and Where, 212 Sth Ave., New 
York 10. Free with ‘‘Geyer’s Dealer Topics. 

Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Jan. 
Forms close Nov. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—l page, $270; 2/3 page, $220; 13 page, 


$130. 
4A colors, $135; bleed, 15%. 
10% discount on multiple space units. 


CANADA 


 @ 


Canadian Stati & Office Equipment Deal- 
er, 481 University Ave., Toronto Ont. Pub- 
lished by Maclean- Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1946. 
Editor: H. F. Spearing. Ty page, 7xl0; 2 
and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,900; gross, 4,149. Retailers, 
2,967; buyers, 89; wholesalers, 220; others, 
486. Rates— 














Tim 1 Page Vy Page yy Page 
ax 517500 ‘ont $ 60 00 
50.00 

13500 8.00 44.00 


12 
4A ne $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 


Quill & Quire, 9 Duke St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by_ Current, Pubs., tie Est. shed 

ge Bx /*/4; cols. ublishe 
1th. Forms close - 25th prec. K ency | dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, June, 1,998; 





gross, 2,273. Book and stationery cam, 1,297; 
peers. 663. ee th P Vy P 

imes ‘a e age 

i $110.00 $6 60.00 $ 36.00 

6 100.00 32.00 

20-00 8.00 


12 90.00 
Color, $50; bleed, $10. 


CLOTHING, MEN'S 
AND BOYS’ 








parel Arts, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
MP weblihes by Esquire, Inc. Est. 1931. Edi- 
tor: E. Mattlin. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
ealen. Type page, 87/gx12'/g. Published Ist. 


orms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Sage gg 17, 525," ross, 18,789. Retailers, 
13,121; mfrs., 2,434; others, 1,763. Rates 


Times ‘| Page 2/, Page 
1 $595 00 APoge “ages $6 
510.00 415.00 220.00 
470.00 380.00 200.00 


12 
4A colors, $85; “bleed, 10%. 





The Boys’ Outfitter, 175 5th Ave., New York 
10. Est. 1919. Editor: Lewis A. gees 
penintion. $4. Trim size, 9x12. Typ ge, 
79x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 9g ‘orms 
close 19th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 


24 430. 
Color, $85; bleed, $25. 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Times 2%, P \ 
a $278 5.00 Ros to 48 5.00 
200.9 160.00 
175.00 140.00 30.00 


12 
4A colors and buff, $50; bleed, $15. 


Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
6. Est. 1931. Controlled. Type page, 





534x8%, 2 cols., ay Published jan. ae July. 


Forms close Dec. and June 10. gency dis- 

counts, 15-0. Circulation sworn, 23, gross, 

23,982. Rates— 

Times 1 Page V/; Y, roy 
1 $260.00 415920 $ 97.50 
2 235.00 140.00 90.00 

Red, $60; bleed, $25. 


Men's Modes, 129 W. 29th St., New York 1. 
Published by American- Mitchell Fashion Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Field, custom tailors. Est. 1937. 
Editor: S. A. Moscato. ge ey $17.50. 





Type pars of age He 2 cols., 4'/. Published 
Ist Fe April, Aug. and Oct. Forms close 
= days pee, Rates— he P 4 P 
imes e age 
i $ as 00 $50 $ 35 s. i0 
4 70.00 





ABP 


New York 3. Pub- 
Inc. Est. 1890. Edi- 


Men’s Wear, 7 E. 12th St., 
lished by i Pubs., 


tor: Walter H. Raymond. Subscription, “ 
Trim size, 83 ain Type page, F104 
cols., 2'. Published twice monthly. ows 
close 23 mi, Tec. Aqeaey discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 21,228; gro 22.373. Retail, 
e ,686; mfrs. “3 3,534; others, *2. 308. sa gf 
mes Pa Page 
i $600.00 $470.00 ste b0 
12 505.08 375.00 
00 335.00 fos; ‘0 


1936. Subscription, $5. Type ge, 73/4x103,; 
and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 7.289; gross, 8,239. Retailers 
and execs., 4,583; mfrs., 1,508; others, 880. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page \/, 
i $295.00 si65%0 ‘268 bo 
6 250.00 on 


12 220.00 120. 
Publisher's red, blue, yellow, 375, bleed, 5530. 





Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant. 
2642 University Ave., St. Pa ~w Published b 

Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $ 

Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;. Published 27th 
prec. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Freslaticn. sworn, June, 1956, 5,233; 
ross, 6,525. 


Rat es— 
imes 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 Page 
i $150.00 $0.00 '§ 58.00 
130.00 92.00 
105.00 72.00 7 00 


12 
4A colors, $40. 


@ @ 


Corset and Underwear Review. 111 4th Ave., 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1913. Editor: — Campe. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 





27th prec. Forms close 13th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,681; gross, 6,367. Retailers 
2,581; mfrs., 1,625; others, 426. Rates, specified 
insertions— IP 2% Pa y 

imes lage lage 

$412.00 330.00 diez 69 
00 278.00 


12 302 00 242.00 133 60 
4A red, blue, green, $75; bleed, 25%. 





Retail Ap ay Outlook, 22 E. 17th St., New 
York 3. 1949. Editor: H. Edwards. Sub- 
scription, 33. Lb - page, 10x15; 4 cols., 21/4. 
Published Ist, llth and 2lst. Forms close 7 


days prec. Agency meee 15-0. Rates— 
Times Page 5.00 4 Page 
1 $270.00 0 $100.00 
18 200.00 80.00 
36 140.00 100. 60 60.00 





Western aprerel Industry, ted W. 9th St., Los 
foges 1 eahts sag ol Editor: “i a ne 
strong. Controlle Y wl x 

and 3 cols. Published {oth Forms close tin? 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
2 9; gross, gee th P ih P 
imes age lage lage 

i $145 00 $ 95.00 : 





Ly a 
: 75.00 
12 110.00 65.00 ry 60 
Color, $40 net; bleed, 15%. 
CANADA 





® 


Men's Wear of Canada, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- Hunter 
pt Co. Ltd. Est. so Ty Editor: mF en- 
s. Subscription, ype. page, 7xl 
ans 3 cols. te 5th. Forms close ae 
yal discounts 
Circulation, 322) gross, 


4,339. Retailers, 
2,680; others, 78 Rates— 


Times Yn Page V 
1 $210.00 $130.00 4 5996 
6 185.00 110.00 66.00 


12 165.00 94.00 61.00 
4n red, $50; other colors, $65; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 


~ CLOTHING, WOMEN’S 
AND CHILDREN’S 


can Furrier, 129 * 29th St., New York 
1. fimerican 1873. Editor: S. Moscato. a 
tion, $35. Type ge, Bijgnl2a, 2 cols., 4°’ 
Published Ist, March to Dec  B... one 
Ist 2nd prec. Agency dimatanin, 15-2. Rates— 








Times 1 Page Yn Page 4 Page 
i $175. $110 bp $ 60.00 
5 165.00 100.0 55.00 
10 150.00 90.00 $0.00 





California Apparel News, 1020 S. Main St., 
Los pevatlosy, 5. Published by J. R. Osher- 
sees Est. 1945. Subscription, bs. Ty: 





pe page, 

tion, pail oe gross, 7,905. nee 104;x16; 5 cols., Published Friday. Forms 

Times 5% 2/, P 58 \: close Monday. os discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
1 ars 0 $325 0 8% b) ation, sworn, June, 1958, 12.798; gross, 19.945. 

245.0 Paid, 9,565. Rates—l page, $325; 12 pages, 

12 580. 00 220. ti 190. 00 $275; 26 Pa $225; pages, $200. 

Publisher's red, blue, $60; bleed, $25. Color, $75; bleed, not pas 

Hat Life. 79 Madison Ave., New York 16. Est. 

1872. Editor: E. F. Hubbard. Subscription, $4. 

Type page, FAO, "3 cols. ., 2%. Published Ist. 

Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, none. California Stylist, 1020 S. ws St., Los An- 


Rates— 


geles 15. Published by J. . Osherenko. Est. 


Corset and Underwear Review eegotesy. Est. 

1918. Controlled. Type page, 41/4x6; cols., 

2s. Published Mar. Forms close, Feb 1! 

yoeney discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $180 
age, $115; 14 Poss, $60. 

‘olor, $100; bleed, 259 





Corset and Bronsisve 20 Magazine, 30 E. 29th 
St., New_York 16. Published by Mackay Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1896. Editor: M. J. Kristt. 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10; and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, 6,124; gross, 6,500. Retailers 
and buyers, 4,781; mig., o ne 


Ti ‘vom 
= a $337.00 “416886 “$0888 
6 258.00 145.0 
12 225,00 128-00 0 00 


4A red, green, blue, $75; bleed, 25%. 





Dallas Fashion and Sportswear, National City 
—— Pe see i. ves = Editor: Selo 2 
ani ubscription ype page, x ; 

cols., 31. Published 8 times gag a-Si 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 4,468; 
ross, 5,214, ‘LBage hy Pa th P 
imes Pa age 

1 50.00 “hss 0.00 $ 90.00 
4 700. 80.00 
180. 60 70.00 


8 
Color, $45; nae 520, 





Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers, 101 W. 3lst 
St., New York 1. Est. 1925. Subscription, 50c 
per copy. Type page, 3!/x5!/; 1 col. Pub- 
ished Dec. ye June 1. Forms close Nov. 


and May 10. Agency Chneats, eae Rates— 

Times 1 V/, 144 Page 

1 $175.00 4500 00 $ 75.00 
150.00 





Earnshaw’s Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 
a W. 3ist St., New York 1. Est. 1917. Editor: 
T. Hudson. omg og $3. Trim size, 
Mf xll5g. Type page, and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close ‘oth. Agency dis- 
poe og 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,353; gross, 11,148. Dept 
stores, independent retailers, 7,187; whole- 
salers, mfrs. and mfrs.’ reps., 1,071; others, 
255. Rates, anes insertions— 

Y, Tea 


ie $07 fo ‘esta 


12 7 1s 00 154.00 38. 0 
Red, blue, $60; bleed, 15%. 





io Age fae 127 W. 30th St., New York 
Est ubscription, Type ge, 
loves; 5 cols., 2". Published Mon ay. Forms 


1958 MD & DN / 533 














































































































Retail Distribution and Service Trades 








close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 3,860; gross, 4,353. Rates—1 
page, $150; YW page, $85. 10% discount for 13 
consecutive insertions. 


Fur Trade Directory, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Publishe hv! Vincent Edwards ; 
Co. a $3. Type page. Bex8 Ye: 
— Ste. Published June 1. Forms close M * 
mcy discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l 
$180" Ve page, $85; Ve page, $50. 


Fur Trade Review, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Vincent Edwards & Co. 
Est. 1873. Subscription, $5. Editor: V. E. 
Borges. ayes ge, 10!/2x16; 5 cols., 3" . Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 3,560; gross, 
3,825. Rates-— 





page, 








Times 1 Page Vp Page Vy Pi 
i $225.00 cS 23.00 $7 70.00 
26 at = 118.0 
$2 200. 60.00 
Color, $125; bleed, 005%. 
Glove Review, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


Published ol Commercial Circular Co. Est. 
1955. Contro om a page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthly, Forms close 8th prec. 
Agency Ta 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 


5.786. Rates— ie ne 
ag $145 0 108 00 #5700 
87,00 45.00 


Cobr, $25; blew. 70%. 
Gloves Directory, 111 4th Ave., New York 3. 


Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Editor: 
Lee Sheckman. Controlled. ieee page, Hax6; 





1 col. Published Feb. Forms close Jan. 
Agency Ceca, 15-2. Circulation, hag 
4788; toss, 5,000. Rates—! page, $180; VV 
page, $115; I, page, $60. 





@ AR 


Handbags and Accessories, 11] 4th Ave., New 
York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
1949. Editor: Anne Pellman. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 3rd. 
Forms close 18th. govncy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5.567: gross, 6,917. Retailers, 


3,269; mfrs., 1,381; wholesalers, 438; others, 
7 Rates, os meter % B 
imes age fot 
i $337.00 $ig 20 $108 80 bp 
6 284.00 188.5 
138. 2 39. B 


12 247.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, 15%. 





Han: and Accessories Directory. Est. 
is8 Controlled. Type ge, BWexSYy. ‘l col. 
Published Oct. Forms close Sept. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, Fiao. Ye page, 
$115; 144 page, $60. 

Hats, 15 E. “- a New York 16. Est. 1876. 
Subscription, 


page, 8xll; 2 cols 
27. Pu lished "hes gp oth close 15th. Agency 








discounts, 15-0. Rates, consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page Vp Page YP 

ist $125.00 $7 70.00 $ 48.0 0 

2nd 115.00 

3rd 100.00 e. iy 3S, 00 
Bleed, $7.50. 
Hosie and Underwear Review. 307 Fiith 
Ave., ‘her York 16. Published b . Goods 
Pub. Corp. Est. (2s Editor: Keeffe. 
Subscription, page, aor 2 cols., 


3%. Pu lished oa orms Soke 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, . 5.987: gross, 8,250. Buyers, mer- 
chandise mgrs., owners of dept. stores, spe- 
2,877; mfrs., 2,245; 


cialty shops, chains, etc., 
— 785. Rates— fp P Vy P 
imes age age age 
1 $390.00 $203.00 $130.00 
6 30.00 176.00 110.00 
00 155.00 94.00 


12 275. 
4A color, $50; bleed, $50. 





al) 


Infants’ and Children’s Review, 111 4th Ave., 
New York 3. oor mogg by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 29th prec. Forms close 
15th. Agency Geczuas 15- 


Circulation, 10,600; gross, ‘13,417. Retailers, 
7,745; en Ronn 1,888; jobbers, 357; 
gern. 404. 3 me YP hy P 
‘imes age ‘a age 
1 $412.00 &s 2.00 $132.00 
6 (96. 00 101.00 
155.00 


12 $00 
4A red, blue, $60: bleed, 15%. 


Infants’ and Children’s Review Directory. Est. 
1939. Editor: Dorothy Stote. Controlled "Type 
page, 31/2x5l/,; 1 col. Published June and Dec. 





534 / Industrial Marketing 


Forms close May 1 and Nov. 1. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation sworn, June, 1956, 
9,408; gross, _ 080. Rates 
Times age Vy Pi 
1 $210.00 Heb 00 $ 0.00 bo 
2 180.00 





erie Merchandising, 307 Fifth Ave., New 
yin 16. Published by Carwil Pub. Corp. Est. 
1945. Editor: B. Held. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. Published Ist. Forms 
aes 1Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,249; gross, 7.250. Retailers, 








eel mfrs., jeer ot sa _: ate Pa 
imes Pa 
i $440.00 “ot 413886 b0 
6 975.00 
12 320.00 180: rd 108, 0 
4A color, $65; bleed, $50. 
Ronty to Wear, 1055 6th Ave., New York 18. 
Est. 1946. og F. Botterman. Subscription, 
$5. Type 10x15; §$ cols., 2'’. Published 
alternate hers. Forms close Friday prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 252 Lines 525 Line 1,050 Lines 
1 $101.00 a 09 $315.00 
13 66.00 : 
26 55.00 168. 0 200.00 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles, 857 S. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles 14. Est. 1924. Editor: 
Russell W. Gresser. 


Controlled. Type pa 
2x5; 1 col. Published annually. Agency > 
counts, 15-0. Rates—l page, 100; Vy page, 
$56.50; 14 page, $40. 


® CD 


Women’s Wear Daily. 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Published 4 Fairchild Publications. 
Est. 1910. a Earl 7? Subscription, 
$12. Type page, 10!/4x1614; 5 cols., 14%. Pub- 
lished Monday through fi 8 day. Forms close 
3 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 47,040; gross, 48,533. Retailers, 
23,739; wholesalers, 4,169; mfrs., 16,006; 
others, 5,047. Intermittent subscriptions, 8.344. 
Rates—open, $1; 1000 lines, 84c; 5,000 lines, 
70c; 10,000 lines, 65c; 25,000 lines, 59c. 


CANADA 


mz G&G @® 


Fashion Buyer, 146 Bates Road, Montreal 
8. Published by Wallace Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
aa David Grier. Type e, 7x10; 3 cols 
2 cols., 33%. Publiched 10th. Forms close 

th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 











Circulation, 7,260; gross, 7.722. Retailers, 
5,814; others, 1,493. ag 

Times 1 Page abe 1/, Page 

1 $200.00 175. bo $ 98.00 

Y 83.00 

55.00 13s. ‘0 76.00 


$55; bleed, 15%. 


(CAB @® 


Style, 48] University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1888. Editor: Maurice Lucow. Type page, 
1014x15; 5 cols., 2'’. Published every other 
Wed. Forms close 7 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,006; gross, 10,614. Rétailers, 
7,328; mfrs., 1,568; others, 1,151. Rates—Open, 
40c; 6,000 lines, 33c; 13,000 lines, 28c. 


4A colors, $100. 
Gp 
Tots and Teens Merchandiser, 146 Bates 


Road, Montreal 8, Que. — by Wallace 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1950. Editor: H. Newman. 


T ge, 7x10; 2 oF 3 cols. Published 
12th. Fm close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


12 155. 
4A red, $50; others, 








a 5 gross, Fi» genes nt 
imes ‘a age 
1 $218.00 fie2 65 $107.00 
6 91.00 
163, 60 iad ‘OO 81.00 


12 
4A red, $55; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 





guiction, sworn, June, 1956, 86,613. Paid, 5],. 


2 1 
0 s{98 98 std 





Chain Store Age, (Administration as 


Published by Lebhar Friedman Pubs., 
: Kaylin. Subscri ption, 





orms dlose 15th. 


store reine Stroy ‘nn executives, 
chain store mgrs., 
and buyers, nee 


,217; one-store operation: 


12 re cy 450.00 
4A red, $140; others, $180; bleed, 15%. 








mond 19, Va. Published by Virgini 
Chamber of Commerce. 1 
illi miner Jr. Subscription, by 








oO 
OS 
uo 
o 


orms close 10th. A ~ ag discount 
Circulation, sworn, 10, 
trolled, 595. Rates— 








2 Park Ave., New York 16. Pub- 
lished py Penny: Institute of America. 
Paul aig a ption, 


Circulation, — sree, | 








Credit Executive, o 


; Type 
Published coats. 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,427; gross, 








Credit and Financial Management, 
Ave., New York -3. Publishe 
of i Men. Est. 1898. Editor: E. 
age, 7x10; 3 cols., 
orms close Sth. Agency diecoum 





10,046; wholesalers, 
pe organizations, 





12 300.00 235.00 125.00 
4A colors: red, $100; others, $150; bleed, 10%. 





Credit World, 375 Jackson Ave., 
i . Retail Credit Assn. 


lished “ae Forms ‘close’ 1Sth. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 41,207; gross, 





COMMERCE AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


American Association of Commerce Publica- 
tions. 35 Scio St., Rochester 4. Composed of 
Chamber of Commerce Pe recy of Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Rochester, Trenton and Abilene. Type ge, 
7x10; 3 cols., 23. Published monthly. Forms 
close 20th 2nd prec. month if duplicate plates 
are to he made. — commission, 15% 
Cash discount, 2% papers only. Cir- 















Seng guar i Pu ished by se rs 2-4 Pubs., 


ok, th 15th. Agency. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,187; gross, 





Rett atl nn nnn 





UMI 


UMI 


@ 


Harvard Business Review, Soldier Field, Bos- 
ton 63, Mass. Est. 1922. Editor: Edward C. 
Bursk. Subscription, $8. Type page, 7x10. 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 25th 


Qnd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

pone 1,478. — thy P 
imes ‘a age 
1 $730.00 “R500 $270.00 
440.00 230.00 


6 
Bleed, 15%. 


National Business Woman, Dupont Circle 
Bidg., Washington 6, D.C. Published by Na- 
tional Fed. of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, Inc. Est. 1919. Editor: Mrs. 
Bonnie C. Kowall. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 6}§x91/,. Published 
Ist. Forms close 22nd 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 170,000. 





ae y, Vy P 
limes age age 
1 $1,075.00 $600.6 $325 60 
975.00 0:00 300.00 
900.00 200.00 275.00 


12 
4A wie. $150; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 31. 





» The New Englander, Statler Bldg., Boston 16. 


Published by New England Council. Est. 1926. 


Editor: Paul McNulty. Subscription, $4. Type 
ge, 7\/4x9l/,; 3 cols. 4 2s. Published 1 th. 

orms close Ist ge ency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, sre Rates— 

Times 1 Page hy 4 1/3 Page 
1 $250. bo 19000 $115.00 
6 170.00 95.00 


12 200. 00 155.00 80.00 
4A colors, $100, except red, $80; bleed, 10%. 


New York Certified Public Accountant, 677 
Sth Ave., New York 22. Est. gal Editor: B. 
Newman. Subscription, $5. Type e, 5x73; 





2 cols., 25/g. Published 10th. Seek close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
9,554; gross, oo oe” . y 
Times age age 

i $115.00 $ 60.00 é eto 

6 100.00 

12 90.00 28. 60 30 00 





@ 


New York Journal of Commerce, 80 Varick 
St., New York 13. Est. 1827. Editor: H. E. 
Luedicke. Single copy, l5c. Type page, 15y—™x 
2llp; 8 cols., 1%. Published every business 
. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
Rates—open, 75c; 2,500 


oy 000 lines, $7c. 


lines, 70c; 5,000 lines, 63c 





Texas Indus’ 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston. 
Published by Sul Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Editor: 














O. P. Munz. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
7x10; | cols., 21/4. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist. ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, Ages: pee 4,506. "fh Page hy P 
T: e lage 
< $148.00 ¢ Beto $ 60.00 
5. 133.00 +9 00 54.00 
12 118.00 68.00 48.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Transportation Supply News. 
(See Motor Transport.) 
The Wall Street Journal. 
See Manufacturing Industries. 
CANADA 
Affaires, Les, 4 St. James St., Quebec, Gee. 


Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. Type page, P 
934. Published 25th prec. Forms close oo x 





Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
i 2; gross, ef aa b 1h P 

mes i Page age 

2 $ 60.00 $3 35.00 $18 18. 30 

50.00 

12 45.00 25, 30 13 $0 
Business Year Book, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1924. Editor: Beatrice Hamilton. 


Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
June 26. Forms close May 16. A pocy dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3, TOSS, 


— - oo page, $200; 12 page, 0; % 
iA "aulaee: red, $40; others, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Byers Industrial Directory, P.O. Box 190, 
Downsview, Ont. Published by Byers Asso- 
ciates. Est. 1928. Type page, pase, Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close Oct. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 1955 edition, 9.505: gross, 9,900. 
=. ¢ oi govt., ney aA nar ag rg 
Rates—1 page, 2 page 4, page, 
$64. Color, site: ° 





~ Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





® 


Board of Trade 


Canadian Business, Bldg., 


Montreal, Que. Published a! Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1930. mE 
Howard Gamble. Subscription, $4. pe 


2'/g. Published Ist. Fores 
discounts, 15-2. 


page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
close 15th. Agenc 


Cone, $2.789; gross, 34,551. Com- 
panies, 1,418; officers and directors, 30,732; 
others, 1, 929. ‘Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2), Pr Vy Pa : 
$460.00 $325.00 bo fies 
437.00 165.0 
414.00 300. @ 156. 3 


12 
Bleed, 10%. 





Commerce, 14 St. James St., E., Montreal 1, 
Que. Published in French. Est. 1898. Editor: 
J. P. Forest. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7!4x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. A ency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,690; gross, 8,414. Companies 
and officials, 5 hoa 6 Bag Rates— 


Ti Vy P 
a ig 817360 AHS 90 Sets 
6 135.00 70.00 
125.00 65.00 


12 180. 
Color, $65; bleed, 59%. 





COAB 


779 W. Broadway, Van- 
couver 9. t. 1914. Type page. 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 946: gross, por ong 
Financial, 294; dist., 116; industrial, 274; mfg., 
199; others, 115, a 
Times 


1 $121 8 
6 


Industrial Report, 


*® Page 


1/3 Page 
88.00 $ 49.50 


12 100. ob 42.00 
4A red, $35; other 4A aie ri bleed, 15%. 





CCAB 


Monetary —e 341 Church St., Toronto 2, 


Ont. Est. 1867. Editor: S$. C. Willson. Type 
page, 656x954; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 25th 
prec. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 8,800; gross, 9,664. 
Industry, —_ finance, 1,901; govt., 811; 
— 642. Bee ah P th P 
imes for 70 age 
1 $204 $157 $ 91.00 
176.00 130, 00 64.00 
150.00 112.00 61.00 


4K Thi: $50; bleed, $22. 


Toronto Board of Trade Journal, 37 King St., 
E., Toronto, Ont. Est. 1910. Editor: Frank L 
Pogue. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 21/4. Published 7 orms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rat = 

" ee 00 


Times 1 Page 2/. e 

1 $160 

12 13. 00 7 30 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 


ae 0 
7.00 
90. 00 
@ 


Trade and Commerce in Western Canada, 365 
Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published 
by oo Advocate Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1910. 








ae 73x10; 3 cols., 21/3. Published 
8t eto close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 4,469; gross, 4,640. 

io Yp P Vy P 
imes Page age age 
i a175. 00 $108.40 $ 60.00 
155.00 45.00 


12 140.00 6-00 35.00 
4A colors, $55 except red, sis; bleed $25. 


@® ® 


Western Business 6 he 1706 W. Ist 
Fahd , Vancouver 9, C. Est. 1928. Subset 

tion, $3. Type page, Bio, 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,661; gross, 4,949. 


Rates— th P Vy B 
$ 83.00 $47 a7 b0 


_ 
75. 
66.00 a Yi 





1 Page 
$150. 0 
= . 


12 
4A colors, $40. eck. 15%; 


DEPARTMENT, DRY 
GOODS, 
VARIETY STORES 


Beauty Fashion, 101 W. 3lst St., 








New York 


1. Est. 1916. Editor: F. V. ee. = 
tion, $3. Type page, 8xll14; 2 cols., 4’'. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Yoth prec. “Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 10, 





gross, 10,375. Paid, a fates— 
Times 1 Pa Vy Pr 
1 $425 0 "esa 8 00 $125.00 00 
12 300. 60 17S, 60 100. 00 
Color, $145; bleed, 10%. 
Chain Store Age i (Gen‘l Mdse., Variety Exec. 
and Variety grs Combination) ; Park 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Lebhar- 
Friedman Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 


Le Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 20,677: gross, 23,152. Chain 
store headquarters and their executives, 3,- 
451; chain store managers and ass’t man- 
agers, 10,609; one store owners, 3,299; others, 
3826. Rates— he P 
imes age age 
1 $738.00 $430.00 
6 645.00 360.00 
12 575.00 315.00 
4A red, $130; others colors, $175; aa. oa 





Chain Store Age Housewares Sales Manual. 
Published as a separate section of the Oct. 
voy Store Managers Edition and Gen- 
eral erchandise-Variety Store Executives 
Edition Combination, whose specifications ap- 
ply. Forms close Sept. 





Chain Store Age Variety Store Directory of 
Manufacturers. Published Aug. 15. Forms 
close June 30. Circulation, sworn, 12,500. 
Rates—| page, $650; 1, page, $365; A page, 


$210. 
4A red, $120; bleed, 15%. 





Chain Store Age Toiletries Sales Manual. 
Published as a separate section of the May 
Variety Store Managers Edition and General 
Merchandise-Variety Store Executives Edition 
Combination, whose specifications apply. 
Forms close April 22. 





Chain Store Age Notions Sales Manual. Pub- 
lished as a separate section of the Sept. 
Variety Store Managers Edition and General 

erchandise Executives Edition Combination, 
a specifications apply. Forms close Aug. 


G&» 


Department Store Economist, Chestnut and 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by Chil- 
ton Co., Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: Frank X. 
Kiefer. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 2 cols. Published 30th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 29,608; gross, 31.896. Owners 





and mgrs., 27,640; resident buying offices, 
281; wholesalers, 711; ones: eee Rates— 
Times Sas Y/; 
i $600.00 "uso b0 $200.00 
6 550.00 210.0) 
300. 60 200. 00 


12 500.00 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $40. 


Dey Goods Wholesaler, 1140 Broadway, New 
York 1. Est. 1955. Type page, 7!/2x10; 3 cols., 
2 Published quarterly, Jan. 15. Forms close 
th Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
page, $345; 24 page, $285; 1/3 page, $180. 
Publighors red or blue, $75; bleed, $45. 


@® @ 


Linens and Domestics. 111 4th Ave., New 
York 3. Published ‘ Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
1928. Editor: Julien Elfenbein. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
ac] orms close ist. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 2,901: gross, 4,283. Retailers of 
linens and domestics, 1,685; manufacturers, 
684; wholesalers, 235; others, 223. Rates, spec- 
ified meee 


Times 
i $375.00 "eis8s bo 
6 287.50 
12 250.00 190. 0 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Merchants Trade Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines 5, Ia. Published by Boreman 
Co. Est. 1903. Editor: P. Conway. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 16,160; gross, 17,517. Retailers, 
15,056; wholesalers, 895; others, 207. Rates— 
1 page, $720; 6 pages, $480; 12 pages, $435. 
4A colors, $150; bleed, 10%. 








Y 
est bo 
170.00 
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Michigan Tradesman, 217 Grandville . ; 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. iw 1883. Sub- 


scription, $6. Type ge, 9x12; 4 cols., 2). 
Published monthly. Some close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, June, 
1956, 6,614. Paid, 5,484. Rates—l page, $600; 
8 pages, 12 pages, $500 

Color, $140. 





© ® 


Notion and Novelty Review, 111 4th Ave., 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1866. Editor: Val G. Jurgell. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
25th prec. Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 
15- 


Circulation, 3,345; gross, 4,367. Dealers in 


notions, 1,469; jobbers, 572; mfrs. and repre- 
sentatives, 982; others, 273. Rates, specified 
insertions— IP yp P y 
‘imes age 
i $375.00 $210 210, bp a 
6 316.0 139.00 
13° 275.00 io 0 121.00 
*13th insertion in Directory Number pub- 


lished in May. 
4A red, blue, green, $75; bleed, 15%. 





1 $127.00 $ 74.00 $ 58.00 
6 112.00 66.00 53.00 
12 98.00 60.00 47.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 15%. 
Semaine Commerciale, La, Temes. St., 


4 

Quebec. Est. B a TB na FE oon 
page. 74x10; 3 cols., 21/3. Poetehed "rite 
orms close. Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 5,131; 
toss, 5,350. Rates— 





imes 1 $ 8086 *® 70 " Si 
10 
§2 $3. 00 20. 30 3. oO 
Western Retailer, Dominion Bank Bldg., Sas- 
katoon, Sask. Est. cor Editor: P. J. owney. 
Subscription, $2. page, 65/¢x10; and 
3 cols. Publ Shed” i-monthly. Forms om 
Sth prec. Agency docu, 20-2. Circulation, 
was. 08; TOSS, as —- ye P 
‘imes age age lage 
1 $ 80.00 $ 48.00 $ 30.00 
73.00 43.00 38. 00 


Color, $30. 


DRUGS: PROPRIETARIES 








Southwestern Retailer, 912 “sowongsy age St., 

cel a Est. 1T Editor ‘or: : Hoy 
ontrolle ype page, x cols., 

Published 5th. Ie a gy Agency ae 





counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 
— gross, — * sn a YP 
imes Pa age fot 
i 160-00 $1 00.00 ve 85.00 
12 120.00 3s iy 200 
4A colors, $65; bleed, 15%. 
Stores, 100 W. 31st le New York 1. Pub- 
lished by Natl. Dry Goods Assn. Est. 1918. 
Editor: Helen K. Mulhern. Subscription, $5. 


Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 2nd 





ed. Forms close 20th. Agenc ose WO aaa; 

15-0. Circulation, sworn, June, 10,252: 
TOSS, rs Fs aid, a Rate Vy P 

fet age age 

— $373.00 #300.00 $165.00 

250.00 135.00 

12 300. 00 200.00 120.00 

4A colors, $150; bleed, 10%. 
386 4th Ave., New 


Swimw: Merchandisin 

York 16. published - Natl. Knitted Outer- 
wear Assn. Est. 1946. Editor: Charles Reich- 
man. Controlled. Type page, “ VY. Pub- 
lished Jan. 10. Forms close Dec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, fas7" edition, 
sworn, 5,240; gross, 5,335. Rates—l page, 


American Dru gute. 250 W. SSth St., New 
York 19. Published by Hearst Magazines, Inc. 
Est. 1871. Editor: Dan Rennick. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published every other Mon- 
day. Forms -_ two weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, June, 1956, 60,102; gross, 63,994. 
Independents, 47,602; wholesalers, 3,278; hos- 
pital pharmacies, 2,815; chain drug stores 
operating prescription depts., 4,496; others, 
1,869. Rates— 


Times 1 iboge "yants "eseage 
13 515,00 330.00 
60, 00 325.00 


26 770.00 
4A colors, $150; bleed, 20%. 





American Druggist Blue Book. Est. 1928. Con- 
trolled. Type Rida 77/px10¥. Published Feb. 
Forms close Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates—l page, $700; Ia page, $400; Vi, 
page, : 





of Pharmacy. 43rd and 


American Journal 
<a 4. Est. 1825. 


Kingsessing Ave., 


Subscription, $4. 4'/ex7/g. Pub- 
fiched Oth” Forms "Hoek Sith. aetty die. 
a. 15-2. i . ‘ates— Yh P ys B 
imes a ‘age ‘age 
i 2230 § 15 5.00 $ 10-30 


12 1s 0 % bs i 2 





$200; 2 pages, $375. 
‘ $50, bleed, $25. 


Red or blue, 
Variety Store Merchandiser, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16. Est. 1931. ggg Preston 


J. Bell. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 26,388; gross, 29,443. Execu- 
tives of variety chains with 100 or more 
stores, 16,707; 3-99 stores, 5,838; 2-store and 
single store operators, 3, 517; others, 544. 
i Lp YP Vy, P 

es fet a lage 

1 60.00 $445.00 0. 

vs 00 370.00 ee 


12 .00 325.00 
Standard red, $140; bleed, 15%. 





CANADA 





(CAB 
Canadian Variety Merchandising, 146 Bates 
Road, Bn ef Est. 1949. itor: P. 
Newman. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols. «, 2Yg. "Pub: 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, —. Rates— 


2 a s175 50 “hsats % ee to 


ra: 
12 131 100 
4A colors: red; $50; died "00, bleed, ee 


® 


Maritime Merchant, foceriie. N. B. Est. 1892. 


Published by W. B. Sawdon. T e, 
4x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published bth. ea 


close 15th. Agency |¢ Gacoune, 15-2. 





Circulation, Y Prete oe 3,631. 
General stores, 1,613; aebiadian 340; others, 
1,075. Rates— 

Times 1 Page If, Page Vz Page 
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as nn Perfumer & Aromatics, 48 W. 38th 
New York 18. Published by Moore Pub. 


. Est. Ea Editor: Wm. Lambert. Sub- 
scription, . Final page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. 
Published veh inal forms close 10th prec. 


Agency discounts, 1 0. 

Circulation, 3,218; gross, 3,517. Mfrs., im- 
porters, distributors of perfumes, 2,008; chem- 
ical mfrs. and importers, 489; others, 737. 


— Wy P YP 
T $200.00 hes " 20.00 


12 rt ‘00 ‘. 0 


"35.00 
Red, blue, green, $50; bleed, 10%. 





American Professional Pharmacist, 1447 North- 
ern Blvd., Manhasset, N. Y. Published b 
Romaine Pierson Publishers, Inc. Est. 193: 
Editor: Madeline O. Holland, D. Sec. Type 
page, 5x72. Published 20th. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ross, 21,375. Prescrip- 
ee ares 


Circulation, 19,859; 
tion pharmacies, 14,658; 


2,966; pharmacists & students, 17; others, 
1.038. ea p hy P 4 P 
‘imes age fo" fet 
i $268.00 {0 0.00 $11 15.69 
18g. 60 Oe 60 


360 5.00 
Red, green, blue, $110; bleed, $22. 





Animal's Healthinate, 6550 Troost Ave., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. Field, animal pharmaceuti- 
cals. Est. 1953. Controlled. Type page, 5x8; 
2 cols., 2%. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 


aeery soouats, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
& gross, 9,069. a Sees 'y, Page 
‘imes 

i Las $ 0.00 $5 57.90 


72.00 a id 


12 185, 30 
Red, blue, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Boston 16. Est. 
1. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,250; gross, 


Apothecary, 376 Boylston St., 
1888. “~~ ¢: 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist. 
ay ey Pa 

a 
$155. § 88 
140.00 


ona Paid, Ah P 

imes la 

i $5 50 
12 125.00 oh, ob 20 00 

Ree $30; bleed, 10%. 





Central Pharmaceutical Journal, 22] N. : 
Salle St., Chicago 1. Est. 1947. Editor: J. 

Shine. Controlled. bf pa 7x10; 2 eit 
314. Published 5th. Forms das ose 15th. Agenc 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 14,055 


ross, 15, a re 2h P hy P 

i $768 0 $200.00 h 1509 
6 180.00 

60.00 "2.00 


12 210. 00 1 
Red, yellow, blue, $60; bleed, 10%. 


ABP 


Chain Store Age (Drug Executives Edition 
and a Store Managers Edition combina- 
tion), 2 Park Ave., New York 16. Published 





by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., Inc. Est. —_ . 


Editor: Mahler. ay ea 
page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 2%. Pu Bish Hit 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 10,532; gross, 12,151. Chain 
store headquarters and executives, 1,772; 
chain store mgrs, and asst. mgrs., 7,026; 


others, 1,754. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %;Page '/, Page 1/3 Pa 
1 $550 0.00 haus 9 4s 95 00 fess to 
485.00 380.00 388, 00 210. 00 
440.00 340.00 245.00 195.00 


12 
4A red, $110; bleed, 15%. 





Chain Store Age Drug Toilet Goods Sales 
Manual, a separate section of the June Drug 
Executives and Drug Store Managers Edi- 


tions, whose ee. apply. Rates—l 
page, tt Y2 page, % page, $200. 
4A red, $110. 





C.R.D.A. News, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1. Published by Chicago Retail Drug ae 
Pome ST “3 1909. Subscription, $2. 

page cols., 214. Published 1 th. 
‘orms aoe 3° days prec. A age! discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,3 gross, 4,040. 
— 4, P, fp P 
imes a la 

i $1158 $8 700 $5 51.00 


a 60 a 00 


12 as ‘O 
Colors, $35; bleed, 15%. 





Drug and Allied Industries, 1070 he oy ae St., 
NW, Ma ae a co lished amid: I; 

illou Yy t pe page, /x 
and 7 amie Poblished Poster Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 5, 929; ross, 6,141. Manufac- 
uurers, 4,646; eos, 307. ao th P 
‘imes fot for 
i sue 0 “he 5.00 $8 89.00 
aie. ‘ 184: 0 81. 0 


12 
Color, $60; bleed, $5. 





Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 3lst St., 
New _ York 1. Published by Drug Markets, 
ba Est. 1914. Editor: Thomas R. Farrell. Sub- 
cription, $3. 7 pags, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. 
Pub ished 15th. Forms close 15th prec. ‘Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 4,660; gross, 5,366. Mfrs. of 
drugs and cosmetics, 2,628; dealers in raw 


materials and supplies, 438; others, 1,59]. 
= y, th P 
‘imes Page la 
$2188 $140 $3 #00 
105.00 
90.00 6:00 


12 160. 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 


ree Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Published ye Be yorics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1. 
ditor: Swain. Type page 

14; 5 dame. ere "Published every other B... 
day. Forms close two weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 60,980; gross, 69,500. Independ- 
ents os, ee depts., 48,852; 
chain units, chain headquarters, 622; 
wholesale druggists and salesmen, 2,409; 
— pharmacies, 3,484; others, 704. 
ates— 











Wp ¥ 


Jour 
tion 
Ave. 


51/px! 
close 
tion, 
Rate 
Time 





Cole 
Prac 


8l/4x 
Forn 
41,4] 
Time 








st. 


is- 
3S, 


a! 888o 


sa = 
4 Te 


Ssso 


eoeoeoo ss 


SS ae ee ee, Oe 


ee he ee 


rong 





UMI 


Times 1 Page \, a0 80 1 Col. 
1 $1,061. $4 oe 00 
13 ‘938.00 308.00 
26 882.00 a3 oy 301.00 
Red, $200 





Drug Topics Red Book. Est. 1897. Comtreiied. 
Type age. ‘yp Published Sept. 
close y 30. ency discounts, 15- 2: Circu- 
lation, ph Bn Cc edition), 61,000; gross, 

Rates—Pharmacists reference section, 
1 page, $870; 1/2 page, $470; Yq page, ad 
manufacturers’ catalog section, 4 page, $770; 
Y. page, $420; 14 page, $250. Red, Sime 





Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion (Scientific edition), 2215 Constitution 
ee, Washington 7, D. C. Eat. 1912. —— 


E J en. Gubectinies, 6. % 
51/2x85/g; 7. , We. Pighlisitea . tf 
close ont Oth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cheule- 





tion, sworn, June, 1956, 18, 031. Paid, 17,909. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Ip Page 1 
1 $210.00 $86 v3 
100.00 60. rv 


12 195. 00 
Color, $150; bleed, 10% 
Practical Pharmacy 1 Est. 1940. Editor: 

Martin. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
Figxt lily, Type page, 7x10. Published 1 h. 
Forms close. 15 days prec. Circulation, sworn, 


— a. pease — 
Bs $470.00 ‘sibs i200 $0 
430.00 185.00 
300. ivy 165.00 


12 390.00 
4A color, $120; bleed, 10%. 





Michigan Drug Journal, Francis Palms Bldg., 


Detroit 1. Est. 1913. Editor: R. T. Lakey. Con- 


trolled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Pub- 
lished 10th. corms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 3,000; gross, 3,080. 
rig iP 2h P fy P 
imes fot age 
i 75.00 # 57.50 3 30 30 tp 
55.00 
52.00 ” oO 


12 86. 9 
4A colors, $50: bleed, 10%. 


Forms - 
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Published Sth. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6.276; gross, 
— Paid, . ae me ‘s th P 
imes Pa ‘a ar 

1 $145.00 ho 3.00 $52.00 

130.00 16 00 

15.00 32 20 40.00 


12 1 
4A colors, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Pacific Drug Review. Woodlark Bld Post: 

land 5, Ore. Est. i ‘emt: William 

Felter. Subscription, type page, x10; 
orms close 18th. 


2 and 3 cols. Publish at am 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 4,289; gross, 5,180. Drug stores, 


owners, mgrs., pharmacists, 3,957; others, 
= Rates— IP ¥y Vy P 

imes lage e e 

E $165.00 43% $7 7-90 


131.00 if 190 
4h a= $50; others, $62; bleed, 10%. 


Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia 30. Published by Phila. Assn. 
of Retail Druggists. bon 1898. Editor: H. C. 
Bogash. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,668; 


£8. 00 





Toss, 3, Boge =? : 
. 10680 $60 age Ay 50 0 


12 30.00 400 
Red, blue, $40; bleed, $20. 


Rocky . eo Druggist, 1441 Welton St., 
gag x. 1888. a Verne N. Seeley. 
Sub., $2.00. EYpe pa 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 5th. Forms eo 20th. 


40:00 





Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4.774; gross, 
— Paid , 4 — . th P 

Times age e 

“ae $17 Ba $7 73.75 

$3. 8 


4K sidice. $50; leed, 10%. 








Williamstown, N. J. 
Talbott. Controlled. 
Published 15th. 


Mid-Atlantic re gee my ¥ 
Est. 1951. Editor: 

Type page, 7x10; 3 oa -» Die. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 


South Drug ae 
Bldg., sel Ga. Est. 1926. Editor: 

Bishop, Jr. ciesien $2. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. na 


Grand Theatre 
es 





~ sworn, 5,595; gross, 5,870. Paid, 5,386. Rates— 
Circulation, sworn, 15,420. Rates— Times s185 60 2. ie Y/- toe 
Times 1Page 3 Page Page n 0 $1 $ 70.00 
i $300. $230. 3 6 65.00 
6 270.00 210.00 125.00 12 130. 00 100. 00 60.00 
12 240.60 190.00 115.00 4A colors, $40; bleed, 15%. 
Red, $90; bleed, 10%. 
South Ph tical Journal, Interurban 





Midwestern Druggist, 6550 Troost Ave., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. Published by Mack Associ- 
ates. Est. 1925. Editor: v3 cMahon. Con- 
trolled. Pg page. 7x10; 2 and. 3 cols. Pub- 
lished orms close 20th. Sqency dis- 


counts, v5. 5. Circulation, sworn, 6 gross, 
— epacaai p 24 P th P 
imes lage lage 
1 $150.00 $120 00 3 72 
6 137.50 103.50 a 00 
60.00 


12 125.00 92.00 
4A red, blue, yellow, $50; bleed, 10%. 


© 


N. A. R. D. Journal, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Published by National Assn. ot 
Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. on ae 
Sletterdahl. Subscription, $4. e, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published iat od Mon- 
days. Forms close two weeks prec. "heuer 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ABC, 35,392; gross, 45,832. Re- 
tail drug stores, owners, mgrs., pharmacists, 
34,102; others, 1,207. 

Circulation, BPA, 42,551; gross, 45,833. Dru ug 





‘stores, owners, mgrs., pharmacists, 42,15) 
givers, 766. 1 2h P ify P 
imes age ‘a a 
$520.00 $50 bo $2010 
12 455.00 169.00 
156.00 


00 268. 00 
$130; seek 


New York State Pharmacist, 117 E. 69th St., 
New York 21]. Published by State Pharma- 
ceutical Assn. Est. 1927. Editor: David Beiles. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; and 

cols. Published 20th. "Ferme close Ist. Aqoney 


10%. 


24 390. 
Standard colors, 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,1 
TOSS, 6,879. i ag ah P hy P 
imes age age fot 

i $175. $130 00 $ 80.00 
155.00 120.00 70. 2 
45.00 115.00 65.00 


12 1 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 





North Western althed 2642 Universit -." ne 
St. Paul 14. Published at Bruce Pub. C 

Est. 1892. Editor: . Dockstader. Sub. 
scription, $2. Type ph 7x10; 2 cols., 3'/. 


Tex. Est. 1908. Editor: Walter 
Conemies Ty ge, 7x10; 2 
Fasae: close 20th. 


Bldg., Dallas 1 
Cousins, Jr. 
and 3 cols. ene Ist. 


Agerer mts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
. gross, i, ‘Rates— fy Pa ty Pa 
imes 
1 $150.6 ny 2.00 $ 67. 
6 61.75 
138. 3 56.25 


12 138 30 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 





State oa a, | Editorial Association, 7 
S. Dearborn St. ene 3. Represents 14 
official organs of state pharmaceutical assns. 


ype page varies. Published monthly. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn; 93,589. 
a Y, Vy P 
imes ‘a e 
1 $980.70 405% $97 85 BS 
12 at 30 ra 20 368. 3 





Texas Druggist. Austin Savings Bldg., Aus- 
tin. Published by am Pharmaceutical Assn. 
Est. 1879. Editor: C. J. M. Roesch. Controlled. 
Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. arency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, owern. 3,600. ‘ip Page 4,000. —— 


ss sa $ 8850 rs 





12 8. 00 ri my aT ‘o 
West Coast Ei t, ee ‘ Highland Ave., 
Hollywood apist. 905. Editor: Bert 


Butterworth. “Geaieelied <5 page, 7x10; 
and 3 cols. ‘Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 


agency, discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
i |. as P 2% P he P 
imes age ‘a 
1 $190.00 $135.00 $ 99 89 ty 
6 177.50 138, 00 
5 112.50 a: iy 


12 165.00 
Red, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Wholesale ‘eo * Salesman, 405 E. Superior 
St., Duluth ” inn. Published by Davidson 
Publishing Co. Est. 1949. Editor: Hugh O’Mal- 
ley. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2l/. Published 25th. ys ‘orms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,330; gross, 5,950. Paid, 3,632. Rates— 


Times sas e 2 Page Vy Page 
i 45.00 $185.00 do 03.00 
6 Zab 0 178 00 
12 00 00 

44 colors: BoP Sr, others, Mtl, bleed $0. 





CANADA 





221 + Vic- 
Canadi- 


CCAB 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 
toria St., Toronto, Ont. Published b 
an Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1868. Editor: 
M. Macklin. Type i e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 2 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 8,381; gross, 8,629. Drug stores 


ane ecacmmas y= 7,313; Tr Pax 1,177. foe 
imes Pa age lage 
i $137 $0 § 74.25 ¢ 40.00 
126.50 69.00 37.00 

66.00 36.00 


12 121.00 
4A colors, $65; bleed, 15%. 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by Maclean- 





Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Editor: K. P. John- 
son. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and cols. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 12 days prec. Agency ‘discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,100; gross, 5,568. Retailers, 
ttl others, ald teas a 4 P 
imes age fot fot 
i $175.00 $100 0.00 4 55.00 
12 145.00 
35.00 40. 00 


24 135.00 
4A red, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 





New Products Index, 221 Victoria St., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published by Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Assn. Est. 1951. na ag $l. 
Type page, 45x67. Published and 
Aug. Forms close days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 1,312; Eo" 
Rates—l page, 7 I, page, $65. 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Le Pharmacien., 204 Notre Dame St., West 
Montreal, Que. Est. 1927. Editor: J. L. Fortin. 
2 and 3 cols. Published 


Type e, 7'2x10; 
13th. Forums pc Both Agency discounts, 


-2. 
Circulation, — gross, —_ Rates— 





Time Vp Pai % Page 
oa = $100 00 #55 bo 35 00 
90.00 $ 3s. 00 
12 80.00 ri 60 25.00 
Red, $45; bleed, 10%. 
(CAB 
Prestige, P.O. Box 8, St. Lambert, Montreal 


23. Published by Les a Caron Ltd. Est. 


1951. T age, 7!/4x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Pub- 
lished 6° Pag a year. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. ; 

Circulation, 5,681; gross, 5,901. Cosmeti- 


. cians working in drug departments, 5,3 


mfrs., 256; es x = 49. Rates— 


VY Pi Vy Pi 
_ 265 $0 ‘5060 4 S080 
6 80.0 80.00 
60 is ‘0 70.00 


10 205. 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





CAB 

Revue De Pharmacie, 1178 Phillips Place, 
Montreal 2, Que. Published - Ethical Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1949. type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3!/3. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,237; gross 

2.382. Drug stores, 1,185; institutions, 344 
oy , 272; "TBege 439. Hates th P 
Times ‘a a a 

1 95.00 $5 o.40 $ 28 8.00 


25.0 
3 80 40. 00 22 00 
Red, $40; bleed, 18%. 


Western Druggist, 1606 Las Broadway, Van- 
couver 9. cai, b C. Journal of 
Commerce. Est. 1932. E hor F. H. Fullerton 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 





1956, ga 3,115. 


Druggists, 2,383; others, 545. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 1, Page 
1 $115.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 


1958 MD & DN / 537 
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Retail Distribution and Service Trades 














6 100.00 57.50 30.00 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
12 90.00 52.50 27.50 sworn, 3552; gross, 3,702. Controlled, 1,537. 
4A red, $40; others, $50; bleed, 15%. Rates— ‘ 
Times 1 Page Page 1/3 Page 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS en et 
’ Ss ate 108.00 57.00 
CEMETERIES fo, aay 
Color, $50; bleed. $10. 
American Blue Book of Funeral Directors, 
607 Sth Ave., New York 17. Est. 1931. Sub- CEMETERIES 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. American Cemetery, The, 607 Sth Ave., New 
Published June of every even year. Forms  § York 17. Est. 1929. Editor: A. R. Kates. Sub- 


close April 1. Agescy discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
a. $50, 140; oes: 10. ,000. Rater. 

page, P age, 4 e, ; 
Color, $70; bleed. $20: sis 





American Funeral Director, 607 Sth Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Kates- Boylston 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1881. Editor: A. R. Kates. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 12th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 8,280; gross, 9,117. Funeral di- 
rectors, 7,557; casket manufacturers, 268; 
others, 466. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page y, 
i $200.00 212.00 81390 
i 00 162.00 90:00 
6-00 150.00 84.00 


Color, $70; blend, $20. 





Casket and Sunnyside, aa Broadway, New 
York 13. Est. 1871. Editor: . L. Cook. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 720, 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 2. 

Circulation, 7,336; toss, 8,333. Funeral di- 
rectors, 6,527; pos le mfrs., 224; vault mirs., 
282: others, 376, Rates— 


Times 2/4, Page VY, Pa 
i ses 00 10% B90 
6 212.00 88.00 
200.00 ey. 09 2.00 


12 
Color, $70; bleed, $20. 


Embalmers’ Monthly and National Funeral 
Director, 210 E. sr St., Chicago 11. Est. 
eo — Prof. C. G. Strub. Subscription, 

Type page: 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
Rie st. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,090; gross, 
6.263. Rates— 





Times age 2/, Page lz Page 
i $198 00 $148.00 § B2%0 

6 173.00 132.00 72.00 
162.00 124.00 68.00 


12 
Color, $65; bleed, $20. 


Mid-Continent Mortician, Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis 1. Published by Grant Williams 
Pub. Co. Est. 1924. ay $3. 

ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 2% ublished 16th. 
orms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 4,038: gross, 4,335. rig a 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 P 

1 $130.00 3 98.00 55. 35, bo 

6 6.00 


as. 60 aL i 





12 04.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $20. 


Morticians e Southwest, 1314 Patterson 
St., Dallas ree 1947. Editor: John E. Puck- 
ette. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2. Published 10th, Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. ‘Circulation, sworn, 
8; gross, | 3,578. a 1. Rates— 








Times e Vz Page 
1 $186 0 i oto $ 65.00 
6 53.00 
12 128. 60 88. ‘OD 47.00 

Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 

Mortuary Management, 810 S. Robertson 


Blvd., Los Angeles 35. Published i William 
Berg. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. age 
7¥/gx10; 2 and 3 cols. ublished yee orms 
close 25th. yy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times Page V/, Page 
1 $206.05 149.00 * 83.00 
134.00 00 

119.00 % 00 


12 178 
Color, $85; bleed, 8. 


Northeast Funeral Director, 118 Summer S&t., 
Boston 10. Est. 1951. eg Editor: John 
E. Powers. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7!/4,x 
10- 2 and 3 cols. Published monthly. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 5-2. Cir- 





culation, sworn, gross, 3.176. Con- 
— 955. — a 

imes ‘a V4 Page 

1 $125 bo Va 74 bo ¢ 44.00 

6 37.00 

5: 00 35.00 


12 96. 60 
Color, $32; bleed, 10%. 


—- Funeral Director, 1070 Spring St 
N. Atlanta, Ga. Published by J. W W. Yopp 

Est. Wiis. Subscription, $3. Type page, Fld, 
3 cols., 2%. Published 10th. Forms close 
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scription, $4. i page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Fy come dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5; gross, 
ena a 2h P y 
imes age age 
i $225.00 $195.00 dios 5.00 
170.00 155.00 
60.00 140.00 ay 0 


12 160. 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $10. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Antiques Dealer, 101 Springfield Ave., Sum- 
mit, N.J. Published by Rosenthal & Smythe, 
Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: 1. H Smythe. Subscrip- 

tion, $3. Type page, x10; 2 cols., 33g. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,019; gross, 


4,450. Rates— hy P — 
age 
$85, 8. bo $ 48.00 
40.00 


60: 00 35.00 








12 100.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 15%. 
Bedding. Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54. Published by National Assn. of Bedding 
Mirs. Est. 1917. Editor: John S. Mills. Sub- 
scription. | $4. Trim size, 8!/2xll!,. Type page, 

2 cols., 33%. Published 5th. Forms close 

15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
sworn, 1,935; gross, 2,218. Rates— y 

$600 bo 


Times 1 Page % Ad 
61.00 
30. 


1 $120.00 

6 100.00 

12 90.00 55.00 00 
10% red, blue, $20; other colors, $55; bleed, 





Circulation, 





Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 


Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,327; gross, 
6,000. Paid, 3,809. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1 ooTe 1/3 Page 
1 $235.00 $147.00 $91.0 

6 182.00 11.00 66.00 
00 97.0 57.00 


12 165. 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 





China, Glass & Tableware Red Book Direc- 
tory Issue, published yy: Forms 7 Mar. 
25. Type page, awe cols., Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l page, suas, ‘Yo page, 
$88; V4 = $61. Discounts for use with 
China, Glass & Tablewares. 


© D 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 111 4th Ave. 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1874. Editor: Doris Burrell. Subscription, 
=. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 

Pocus close 15th. Agency discounts, 





cd 

Circulation, 5,314; gross, 6,392. Resaiers of 
china and glass, officials, buyers, 3,436; job- 
bers, 475; manufacturers and representatives, 
917; others, i. Rates, s — aig 


Tim \. e 
2 3978 00 eho. 06 dies 
177,00 139.0 
13 37000 154.00 121-00 


4A red, blue, green, $75; bleed, 15%. 
7th or 13th insertion in ‘directory, published 
arch. 





Curtain & Drapery Dept. Magazine. 230 Sth 
Ave., New York 1. Est. 1935. Editor: Betty 
Dornheim. Type pa 7x10; 2 cols., hey ° Pub- 
lished 26th prec. Focus close 5th gency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6,642; gross, a, Retailers, 
5,512; resident buyers, 73; mirs., 822; others, 


190. Rates— i Pa Uy P 
doa 0.40 $145.60 bo 


Times 1 95 Oo 
1 = 4 
16s, ‘0 . 00 


12 000 
4A colors, $100" bleed, 10%. 





Bedding Buyers’ Guide & Composite Catalog, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. Pub- 
lished by Bedding Magazine. Est. 1944. Edi- 
tor: John S. Mills. Type page, 7xl0. Pub- 
lished June 15. Forms close May 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 2,370; gross, 2,700. Rates 
—Catalog section (only full pages or more 
accepted), full page, $120; each additional 
age, ; Buyers’ Guide section, .1 page, 
gia ha page, $75; pose. $45; Ye page, 

Ads in Buyers Gui section placed on 
al age as company listing under prod- 
uct advertised. Standard red or blue, §20; 
other colors, $55, bleed, 10%. 


Bedding Merchandiser, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54. Published by National 
Assn. of Bedding Mfrs. Est. 1945. Editor: 
Alfred M. Salasin. Controlled. Type page, 
7x10; Z cols., 35. Published 15th in national 
and sregional editions. Forms close 15th 
prec. ency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
eb * agene Rates—National edition— 





— 1 Page Page 
$385.00 $210 00 

é 300.00 165.00 
12 265.00 145.00 


Rates for Northeastern, Southeastern, Central, 
North Central, “Science and Western 
Edition on request 

Red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11. Est. 1933. Editor: Bruce Young. 
Controlled. Adv. page, 7;xl2; 4 cols., 2y,. 
Published daily during each market with 
pre-market issue 14 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation sworn, 87,851. Rates 
sido page, $300; 6 pages, $164; 10 pages, 
Pre-market mail issue—] page, $450; 4A red, 
blue, yellow, 10%; bleed, 10%. 


Chicago’ Market News, 1408 Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. Published by Irving- 
Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1947. Editor: John 
Shrock. Controlled. Tae page, 8l/)xl2; 4 
cols., 27;. Published for summer and winter 
markets, 10 issues each; spring and fall 
markets, 2 issues each. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, pre-market issue, sworn, 
14,937. Rates summer and winter markets— 
10 consecutive issues—l page, $995; 1 page, 
$600; 14 page, $425. 4A red, $125; bleed, so! 
Rates, spring and fall—both issues, 1 pag: 
$400; 1. page, $210; 14 page, $162. 4A 7. 
$125; bleed, $50. 











China, Glass and Tablewares, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York 1. Editor: Donald Doctorow. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10; and 3 cols. 


Curtain & Drapery Dept. Magazine's Buyer 
Guide. Controlled. Type page, SYexbie- Pubs 
lished April 15. Forms close Marc Aaee 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, atte (195 
edition) 11,323; gross, 11,597. Rates—l page, 
$150; 1/2 page, $85. 


G&D» 


Floor Covering Profits, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Bill Bros. — Corp. 
« 1928. Editor: E. D. Royer. e page, 
2 and 3 cols. Published inks orms 
a 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 15,075; gross, 17,237. Furniture, 
dept. and other stores selling floor coverings, 
14,232; wholonae 833. ig om 





Times 2/2 Pi Vv, Page 
1 $4100 $210.00 bo $160. bp 
360.00 138,00 


12 3a 00 
4A red, $130; bleed, 10%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Floor Covering Profits Directory, Published 
April 1. Forms close March 9. Rates—1 page, 
$410; % page, $225; 14 page, $135 





Floor Covering Weekly. Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1. Published by Lenett Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: ib —% 
Subscription, $3. Type page,  10!4x14; 

cols., 2’. Published Monday. Forms wh. 
12 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 17,572; gross, 17,821. Paid, 


3,494. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 48 In. 1 Col. 
] $603.75 $455.40 $144:90 
13 523.25 400.20 128.80 
26 483.00 372:60 120.75 
42.75 345.00 112.70 


52 4 
Color, $155.25; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data See page 539. 





F. U. R. N. Club Facts, Colorado ae Den- 
ver 2. Est. 1937. Editor: Carolyn S Siubart. 
Controlled. Type page, 77/x10; 3 cols., 2/2. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2,233; gross, 
2,436. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page Vy, Page 
1 $115.00 $ 86.00 $ 48.00 

6 107.00 82.00 46.00 

12 100.00- 78.00 44.00 


4A colors, $32.50; bleed, 10%. 





Furniture Digest, Lumber Exchange, Minne- 
apolis 1. Published by Grant Williams Pub. 





Co: 3 
7x10; 
10th. 
swort! 
Times 


Color 


Furni 
Es 


trolle 
lishec 
close 
tion, 

Rates 
Times 


Red, 

















c  £ Oe tes 


wun 





Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 25th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
es une 1956, 4,200; arose. 4,575. — 


Times 1 Page If; 
i $143. 0788 3 eto 
6 127,00 00 
33.00 48.00 


12 114.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $20. 


Furniture Field, 2712 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 
7. Est. 1945. Editor: Victor Robertson. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
lished 15th, except Feb. and Aug. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, sworn, June, 1956, 4,029; gross, 4,156. 
—- iP th P 

imes a 

i gy 3 70 70 b0 





1 
$0088 4 


10 145. 80.00 
Red, blue, Py O50, bleed, 10%. 


® ABD 


Furniture Retailer . Furniture Age, 111 
Fourth Ave., New York 3. Published by 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Editor: Nick Garfin. 
ggg tent $3. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published a Y rag Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 1 

oy agp gg ii 256, gross, 13,750. Retailers, 
8,414; mfrs., 1,352; jobbers, 274; others, 856. 
Rates, specified insertions— 





Times 1 Page 2/, lz Page 
1 $450.00 Acco b0 Lian 
6 379.00 304.00 


12 330.0 264.00 aa. 60 
4A red, blue, green, $100; bleed, 15%. 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Trim size, 8'/gxll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
3/3. Published 3rd. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

seen. 18,535; gross, 19,623. Retailers, 


5,007; mfrs., 1,788; jobbers, wholesalers, 
1,552; others, 702. pean 

‘‘imes 1 Page /. Page \, rove 

$450.00 60.00 $155.00 

6 375.00 215.00 127.00 

3 198.00 115.00 


12 345.00 
4A colors, $185; bleed, 15%. 


Gift and Art Buyers’ Directory. Free to sub- 
scribers te Gift and Art Buyer. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published a Forms close 
June Agency age 5-2. Rates—l 
page, $435; 2, page, $365; 1/; page, $185. 
0% discount to a vertisers in Gift and Art 
Buyer. 4A colors, $185. 








ABP 


Giftwares, 111 4th Ave., New York 3. Pub- 
lished by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Ed. dir., 
Doris Burrell. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 33. Pub ished - 7 close 
19th prec. Agenc 1 a gmencengy Oe 

Circulation, 17, gross, 19, re Retailers, 


14,545; mfrs., 1,281; jobbers, 1,247; others, 
855. Rates— p Y 
imes Ip Pa 
i $365 60 $109.60 412889 bo 
" 163.00 1 vi 


12 388, 0 
4A colors, $150; bleed, 15%. 


whose format and rates apply. 


BPA 


Interior Decorators’ Handbook, 230 Sth Ave., 
New York !. Published by Hall Pub. Co. Est. 
1935. Editor: J. L. Butler. Type page, 5x73; 
2 cols., 2!/. Published arch and Sept. 
Forms close Jan. 15 and July 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 9,464: gross, 10,820. Interior 

decorators, 6,374; retail 3,019; others, 92. 
— Vp P hy P 

imes age VW Page 

$300.00 421060 0 $125.00 

00 80.00 


2 220. 
4A colors, $125; bleed, 15%. 


@ WD 


Interior Rosie, ao: me St., New York 
22. Est. 1932. Bo ag Bw Anderson. Sub- 
scription, $4. page, 7x10; 2 cols., 39, 
Published ith. orms close 15th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 13,332; gross, 14,886. Interior 
designers group, 10,816; mfrs. & wholesalers 
of interior furnishings, 1,331; others, 1,718. 





wal 1P Y/, P. V/, 
‘a age 
= $960.00 $220 00 sea 
0.00 190.00 100.00 


12 29 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Giftwares Buyer’s Guide & Reference Issue. 
Published Aug. Forms close June 30. Circula- 
tion, and rates, same as Giftwares. 





Furniture South, So. Furn. Expos. Bldg., Bigh 
Point, N. C. Est. 1922. Editor: Howard 
Easter. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms close 20ih; 
Jan. and July issues close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,499; gross, 
6,313. Rates— 


Times 1 Page YW, Page Vy Page 
i $275.00 $145.00 $ 78.00 

6 220.00 130.00 70.00 

12 173.00 110.00 63.00 


Red, $65; bleed, $25. 
Addtl. discount for use with Furniture World. 





Furniture World and Furniture Buyer and 
Decorator, 127 E. 3lst St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Towse Pub. Co. a, 1870. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21%. 
Published every other hursday. Forms close 
14 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, sworn, 6,633; gross, 7,262. Controlled, 


eS. Rates— y 
imes Pa e Page 
1 wis 5.00 Ries to boo. bp 
6 170.00 
13 173.00 143.00 3.00 


Addtl. discount for use with Furniture South. 
Red, $65; other colors, $75; bleed, $25. 


ai) 


Gift and Art Buyer. 212 Sth Ave., New York 
10. Published by Geyer-McAllister Pubs. Est. 
1917. Editor: T. V. Murphy. Subscription, $4. 





Home Furnishings Daily, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Publications. 
oy 7. Subscription, $9. Type page, 10!4x 

1614; 5 cols., 134. Published every business 
day. Forms close 3 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, rig) gross, 43,211. Retail es- 
tablishmenis, 21,897; wholesalers, jobbers 
and distributors, 7 26a; manufacturers, 10,321; 
others, 2,357. Rates—1, 125. lines, 77c; 5,000 
lines, 65c; 10,000 lines, 6lc; 15,000 lines, 59c. 


® @ 


Housewares Review, 111 4th Ave., New York 
3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1892. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 25th ea Forms close llth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,868; gross, 12,229. Retailers, 
4,304; jobbers-exporters, 2,130; mfrs. and rep- 
resentatives, 2,681; others, 651. Rates, speci- 
fied insertions— 





Times 1 Page 2 Vv, Page 
1 $i0ts © aneto © $a. 80 
430.00 344.00 187.00 


12 375.00 
4A red, blue, green, $100; bleed, 15%. 


Housewares Review Directory. Published in 
Aug. as 13th issue of Housewares Review, 





300.00 163.00 - 





@ WD 


Interiors, 18 E. 50th St., New York 22. Pub- 
lished by Whitney Pubs., Inc. Est. 1888. Edi- 
tor: Olga Guett. Eukeoriation. $7. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published Ist. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 22.971: gross, 25,406. Interior 
designers group, 14,340; mfrs. and whole- 
salers, 2,730; libraries, schools & colleges, 





1,749; students, 1,571; Bia 2,829. i 
Times 1 Page Page \, 

1 $495.00 ‘ess . 408% 

6 455.00 175.00 

12 405.00 #40. 60 140.00 
4A colors, $135; bleed, 10%. 
Interiors’ Pocket Directo America’s 
Great Sources, 18 E. 50th 2, N Sia York 22. 
Est. 1952. Controlled. Type page, 37/x5l/2. 


Published, spring and fall. Forms close Dec. 

1 and June 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

pie goed sworn, 12,535; gross, 17,935. Rates 
—l pa $250. 

4A Ba ond $100. 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Published by Pinover Pubs. Est. 
1947. Editor: B. H. Hellman. Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 434x7\/; 
2 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 





= 38; gross, : 8.236. Paid, — Rates 
imes age age age 
i $205.00 ‘nate $90 
6 180.00 
"6. 00 ee oo 


12 165.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $25. 





highest dividends paid on 
floor covering advertising investment 


the “blue chip” floor covering accounts like... 
Armstrong Cork, Bigelow-Sanford, Corigoleum- 
Nairn, Mohawk, Alex-Smith, Kentile and other 
leaders in the field invest more of their advertising 
dollars in FCW, the only vertical weekly of the 
industry because it reaches and sells more floor 
covering buyers at less cost per reader. 


Floor Covering Weekly 
Empire State Building, N. Y. 1, N. Y., CH 4-1387 


V7Xe 


UMI 


Xe 
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Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Little Californians, 1020 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 15. Published by Cal. Fashion ‘Pubs. 
Est. 1946. Subscription, $1.50. Type rs 

7344x1034. Published bi-monthly, Jan. ‘orms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 


culation, sworn, 4,898; gross, 5,549. Con- 

ee 1,090 — 2h P Vy B 

imes . age , Page 
4 $150. 6.00 hz. 00 3 He 4 


Red, blue, Bh $50; bleed, $20. 


Midwest Furniture News, 125 E. Wells St., 
Milwaukee 2. Published by Wis. Retail Fur- 
niture Assn. Est. 1926. Editor: B. Ollman. 
Controlled. Type page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 2\/. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 10. Forms close 
25th. “foo; discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





<—. Toss, 2,000. | Rate s— - 

imes age 2/: og l/, Page 

i $ 90.00 $ 65 $ 35.00 
75.00 

Color, $15 





@ 


National Furniture Review. 666 Lake Shore 
Drive Chicago 11. Published by National Re- 
tail Furniture Assn. Est. 1927. Editor: Mary 
a. i. Publishes $3. Type page, 7x10; 

3 cols., 2g. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 10,323; gross, 12,374. Furniture 
retailers, 9,982; — oA p ee 


Times Vz Page 
i $378.0 “kite $160.00 
6 0.00 140.00 
12 358.00 400.00 125.00 


4A red, green, blue, $65; bleed, $60. 





National Housewares Directory, 1355 Market 
St., San Francisco 3. Published by Associ- 
ated Pot and Kettle Clubs. Est. 1931. Editor: 
Sally Kimball. Controlled. IR age, 7x10; 
2 cols., 3%. Published April 15. ' ea close 
March 1. Agency discounts, 

Rates—i page, $295; 1 aoe $170; \% 
page, $115. Red, $70; other colors, $20: 
bleed, 15%. 





Picture and Gift Journal, 408 Olive St., St. 
Louis 2. Published by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 
1880. Editor: J. T. Elliott. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, “oo 4,115; gross, 4,397. Rates— 
‘imes Page h P. Page \/. ove 
1 B88 85.00 $150 op $90 
12 120. 00 100. 0 es 00 
Bleed, 10% 





Small World. 101 W. 3lst St., New York 1. 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs. Est. 1950. Edi- 
tor: Walter T. Hudson. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. soeony 5 | Ist. Forms close 3rd. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,215; gross, 10,122. Nursery 
and juvenile furniture stores, 7,347; specialty 
shops, 1,205; dept. store buyers, 4b, mer- 
chandise mgrs., 250. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page VY, Page 
] $287.00 222.00 120.00 

6 228.00 174.00 98.00 
47.00 81.00 


12 190.00 1 
4A red, blue, $60; bleed, $35. 





Southwest Furniture News, 4313 N. Central 
pee ressway, Dallas, re Published by Re- 
. - Assn. of Texas. ., 1927. Edi- 
Dill. Subscription, $2. Type page, 

Taxldifge 3 cols., 21/3. Published bi-month y, 
Jan. Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 


counis, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 1 # gross, 

ee Rates— 2 2% P hy P 
imes age ere age 
i $105.00 $75 $ 4250 
é. 00 35.00 


6 * 
Color, $45; bleed, $10. 


mnifrs., 2,832; designers, 144; jobbers, 636; 
mnifrs., me of furniture materials, 886; 
others, 586. Rates— 


Times 1 Page age 14, Page 
i $275.00 “hed 00 90.00 
230.00 75.00 

90.00 108 00 60.00 


12 ] 
Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 


Venetian Blind News, 2625 Race St., Fort 
Worth 11, Tex. 55" a. Editor: Jack Mur- 
ray. Subscription, LD ba! page, 47x75; 
tT hed 15th. Forms close 10th. 





2 cols., 21/3. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
B48; gross, go Rates— 
Times Page Y, Page 
i $ 90°00 $ 5506 88 
80.00 
40. 60 a iy 


12 75.00 
4K colors, $30; bleed, $10. 
Venetiaa Blind News Annual Buyers’ Direc- 
tory. Published annually. Forms close Oct. 
= A Rates—1 page, $75; 1/2 page, $42; %4 page, 


4A red, $35; bleed, $10. 








Given. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 7th. Forms close 30th. pct dis- 
dounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 4,826; gross, 5,348, 
Furniture and home furnishing stores, 4,197; 
others, 453. Rates— 


Time 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 P 
= ie $211 $0 $169.50 $4 
152.00 


12 168.00 135.00 éP 00 
4K colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 120. 


Home Goods Retailing, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Publis. ed by Maclean- Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1955. Editor: Maurice 
Lucow. Type page, 10%x157%; 5 cols., 2”. 
Published every other Wednesday. Forms 
close Thursday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 12,335; gross, 13,- 
188. Retailers, 10,141; mirs., 1,983; others, 96. 
Rates—6,000 lines, 35c; 13,000 lines, 30c; 26,- 
000 lines, or more, 25c. 








Wallpaper and Wall Coverings, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Published py Pinover 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1918. Editor: B. Hellman. 
Subscription, $3.50. Type page, sai 2 cols., 
2\2. Published 18th. Forms close Sth. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 8,559; 
ross, 8,892. Paid, 6,573. Rates— 


imes 1 Page Vp Page 
i $205.00 M198 90 4 80 80 ip 

6 180.00 100.00 
200 


12 165.00 95.00 
Publisher's color, $35; bleed, $25. 


GROCERIES 


DISTRIBUTION 








Food Buyer, 367 W. Broadway, New York 13. 
Est. 1951. Editor: Albert Coleman. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 23%. Pu 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $250; 1/2 page, 
$150; 1% page, $95. 





Western Fabrics, Curtains & Draperies, 4328 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 29. Est. 1947. Edi- 
tor: Bruce Bryan. Type page, Maxi: 2 and 
3 cols. Published 10th. Forms close lst. Agen- 
HY discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,219; gross, 
450. aie, 3,583; — 662. Rates— 


Times e Y/, e Vy Page 

1 $170.00 fio 280 j 4 
145.00 

. OO ae 60 


12 122.50 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 





Western Floors, 6905 Melrose Ave., Los Ange- 
les 38. Est. 1952. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published Ist. Forms close 
17th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, re, 2 4.117; yas. 4,603. ag 
Times age age age 

1 soto = $110.00 § 60.00 

6 175.00 95.00 

12 150.00 85.00 ! 3300 
Red, $35; other colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Western Merchandiser, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. Est. 1948. Editor: W. H. Krieger. 
Controlled. Type page, 91x12; 4 cols., 2\/,. 


.Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 9,037; gross, 
8,293. Rates— 


Times 1 Page I, Page 1/4, Page 
1 $350.00 185.00 ¢ 95.00 

6 200.00 125.00 5.00 

5 90.00 50.00 


12 150.00 
4A colors, $70; bleed, 15% 





Western Upholstery, Furniture & Bedding, 
1516 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 19. Est. 
1947. Editor: Mimi K. Phillips. Controlled. 
Hig page, 7!/4,x1014; 2 one 3 cols. Published 





Forms close 5th. ency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, i 5: gross, 4, 
foe ED Yp P Yq P 
imes ‘a lage 
1 $145.00 $ 87 Af $0 é 65.00 
6 55.00 
12 1} 1 iy us 20 50.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 15% 
CANADA 





Summer and Casual Furniture, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 14. Published by Pinover 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 956. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 5x71; 2 cols., 23%. Published 8th 
Sept. thru April plus Market Issue in June. 
Forms close 25th prec. a discounts, 
15-2. Rates, based on TP ation of 7,000— 


Times 1 Page Y, ay 
$195.00 16 to $ 90 

5 170.00 “3 00 

170. 60 70.00 


10 155.00 
Red, $35; bleed, $25. 





OPA 


Upholstering, 230 5th Ave., New York 1. Pub- 
— by Hall Pub. Co. Est. agen Editor: 


Morrow. Ty page, 5x7 cols., 2%. 
Published 8th. ae 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,029; gross, 6,046. Furniture 


orms close 1 gency dis- 


540 / Industrial Marketing 





@ 


China, Glass and Gift Buyer. 9 Duke St., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Current Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1939. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31. 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,233, gross, F cog Rates-— 


Times 1 Page Vp Page ly Page 
) $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 


12 90.0! 50.00 28.00 
Red, biue, $45; others, $50; bleed, $10. 


mz G&G @®@ 


Furniture and Furnishings  (incorporatin 
Floor-and Wali-Forum), 1450 Don _ a Road, 

Don Mills, Ont. Published by Hug . Mac- 
Lean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1910. Edn Fred A. 





Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York 1. 
a ee A a Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Edi- 
tor: C. . ng. Subscription, $10. Type 
page, SM x8. Published July 15. Agency dis- 
counts, -0. Rates—l page, $200; 1/2 page, 
$120; WW, pak $70. Brokers Section—l page, 
$117; %2 page, $73; 14 page, $50 





Wholesale Grocer News, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Ine. 
Est. 1925. Editor: Henry Marshall. Subscri 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,830; gross, 
7,226. Paid, 6,646. Rates—_ 





Times 1 Page \, 
i $2000 $1630 $ Sif 00 
240.00 145.00 
12 220.00 125.00 5°00 
4A red, $75; other colors, $90; bleed, 10%. 
RETAIL 





Arizona Grocers. 2420 E. Indian Sch. Road, 


Phoenix. Est. 1944. r gue G. W. Matthews. 
T mg age, Sf  reoenge and 3 cols. Published 


10t orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15. Circulation, June, 1956, 1,937: gross, 
—. —- o hy P YP 
imes ‘a age ‘a 
i 9110-00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
55.00 30. 00 
50.00 27.50 


12 as, 00 
4K colors, $45; bleed, 15%. 





Associated Food Retailer, 500 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Associated 
Food “y ers of Greater Sos eg Est. 1936. 
Editor: L. Jochum. Controlled. e ge, 
7gx10; 5 and 3 cols. Published ise’ orms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, sworn, ¥ 571; ores 12.480. Rates— 
Time- 1P age Page Vz Page 

i $240.00 is 09 $ 90 

6 210.00 80. 
12 190.06 140. 0 75.00 
Red, $69; others, $100. 





Buckeye Grocer, 1343 N. High St., Columbus 
1, O. Published by Ohio oo se Food Dealers. 
Est. 192]. Editor: H. E. Brokaw. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7!/exl0; 2 sre 31/2. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. A ency discounts, 
id Circulation, sworn, 3,910; gross, 4,090. 
ates— 


i 1P 1 \%, P. 
se $100 80 a 85 
50.00 
&- i 46.50 2 $ 


12 
44 colors, $40. 





Bulletin of The New ro a Assn. of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers, 250 W h St., New York 
19. Est. 1924. he J. FRB ni Sub- 
scription, $2. Type pa 10x14; 5 cols., 2ye- 
Published Ist. Forms c ne Wed. prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, jk 0. Rates—\ 


1 1 
Tas dae hit% vs 1% 
6 arth 44 
12 160.28 38 of 2 














Cor 
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s 


s+ 
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Butchers’ Advocate, Dressed Poult and 
Food Merchant, 82 cog | e New York 5 


Est. 1879. Subscription, e, ae 
10; 2 and 3 cols. ear We nesday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 15- 


Ta 4h \p P 14 P 

imes ‘age age e 

i $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
12 116.00 70.00 0 00 
26 100.00 60.00 
52 90.00 50.00 38.00 





California Grocers Advocate, 870 Market Sti., 
San Francisco 2. Published by California Gro- 
cers Assn. Est. 1896. Editor: W. Hadeler. 
Subscription, $250. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33g. Mig ioewneng Friday. Forms close 8 days 


prec. 3878. Pa discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
apa 3,875. Paid, 2,589. ig ys P 
‘imes age ‘a . 
1 $197.50 @ Bato $ 53 
13 72.00 rr ‘00 
1% 00 66.00 39.00 


26 
Color, $45. 


Carolina Food Dealer, 200 Providence Road, 
Charlotte 7. Published by North Carolina 
Food Dealers Ass’n., Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: 





J. B. Vogler. Subscription, $2.50. Ty ype age, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15t orms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
—— 2,350; sree. 2,500. 1, bege hy P 
imes age Page age 

i siooto $78 $ 50.00 

6 85.00 65. 00 45.00 
Color, $25. 





App 


Chain Store Age (Supermarket Grocery Ex- 
ecutives Edition and as oy Pg utd 
Managers Edition Comb.), 2 Park New 
York Published by Leuiandriedmen 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Editor: L. Drake. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. 
Published 30th prec. Forms close 15th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 937.451; gross, 40,593. Chain 
store headquarters and executives, 10,581; 
store ees and dept. managers, 20,446; 





~ mpc 6,62 poet pore editions— Ve B 
‘imes age Page lage 
i $890 00 “tees Sto $375.00 
6 825.00 345.00 
12 780.00 380. 00 320.00 
4A red, $160; bleed, 15%. 
Western edition rates on request. 
Cleveland Grocer, 15901 Detroit ‘ey Cleve- 
land 7. Est. 1914. Editor: Frank ' Heiser. 
Subscription, $2. Ty ype page, Tcl; 3 cols., 
2. Pu lished 10th: Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1,207; 
TOSS, 1,317. i Page 787. a 4 P 
‘imes ‘a age 
i 60.00 $ 31.00 $16. 16. tp 
6 $8 28.50 
12 53. 60 27.50 14 4 





Colorado Grocer, 519 E. Bayaud Ave., Denver 
% Est. 1936. Editor: M. N. Otto. Subscription, 

ao page, 734xl0; 2 cols., 334. Published 
an orms close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ee, T Page 2,040; pas 2,400. Ratee— 
‘imes a age Page 

i 70.00 40.00 $2 23.00 


6 80 
60.00 20. 00 


12 30. 00 
Color, $30. 





Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. 


San Pedro &t., 
Los Angeles 14. Est. 


1887. vn Russell W. 
Gresser. Subscription, $4. Typ ge, 87x 
1134; 4 cols., 2. Published "Frida ay. Forms 
close Wednesd ay. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,718; gross, 4,648. Retailers, 


3,136. wholesalers, 181; anes. 398. Rates— 
Times 1 Pa e fy Page 
i $175.00 "G7 $6 $ 64.00 
12 147.00 53.50 
26 135.00 82.50 49.00 
75.00 44.50 


52 123.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 20%. 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 








6 410.00 330.00 180.00 
12 375.00 300.00 170.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 
Deerwood Retailer, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 4. Est. 1941? Controlled. Type page, 

10x16; 4 cols., 21/2. Published Ist. Forms close 

15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 6,700. Rates— 1 P 
$148.00 Hf 


Bes $300.0 ea % 
30 


12 281. ‘0 309.0 
es © set “$50; other 4A colors, $75; bleed, a 





Food & Drug Digest, formerly Food Sellin 
Digest, 3706 Overland Ave., Los Angeles af. 
Est. 1948. Editor: Berl Benmeyr. Subscription, 
$2. Types ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub ished 
2nd. week. Forms close 20th. 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
5,542. —" > ah P 
age 
i $160.00 $145.00 
A Ly 00 130.00 
0.00 115.00 

4n Am $50; nad $20. 


eee Mart News, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
o 1. Published by J. S. Haboush. Est. 
18 7. Editor: C. H. Sandler. Subscription, $3. 
Type page. 151/.x21; 7 cols., 2\,. ublished 
lst and 15th. Forms close 6 days prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. epaaien. sworn, 15,464; 


Agency dis- 
une, 


I), P. 
4 faa 





gross, 16,571. Paid, 600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page If, Page 
i $675. $425.00 
6 650.00 400.00 
12 625.00 375.00 


Color, $125. 
Los Angeles edition published Ist and 3rd 


Frida Circulation, sworn, 10,414; gross, 
10, A ee. Wy P 
imes age 
i sit $315 00 
6 290.00 
400. 00 265.00 


12 
Color, $100. 


Food Merchants Advocate, 130 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published by N. Y. Pe as Food 
Merchants Assn. Est. 1883. Editor: J. Krebs. 
Controlled. Type page, 10x15; ‘i a. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. A jency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 21.375; gross, 
23,060. Rates—1l inch, $8.00; 75 pa oid $7.75; 
225 inches, $7.50; 450 inches, 7.25. 4A colors, 


$125. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


Food Topics, 327 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Published by Topics Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Edi- 
tor: Len Kanter. Type page, 9l/x13; 4 cols., 
24. Published semi-monthly. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 











Circulation, 91,062; gross, 98,583. Indepen- 
dents, 53.727; chains, 27,041; others, 10,500. 
Rates, Natl. ed.— 

Times 1 Page 30’’ 1 Col. 

1 $1,144.00 $990.00 $455.00 

12 1,060.80 930.00 421.20 

24 1,019.20 900.00 409.50 





Food Trade News. Liberty Trust Bldg., Phila- 
caged 7. Est. 1945. Editor: R. J. Johnson. 
pe page, 157/gx215/s. Published every other 
ednesday. Forms close 4 days prec. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, June, 1956, 14,764; 
gross, 16,526. Retailers, 13,393; buyers, 439; 

others, 1,361. Rates—l4 to 69 inches, $5.20 
per inch; 70 to 209 inches, $5.00; 210 to 419 
inches, $4.80. Color, $150. 


Food World, Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore 

2. Est. 1947. Controlled. Type page, 10x15; 5 

cols., 2’. Published Ist Wednesday. Forms 

close Friday prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 12,277. Rates— 

= lines, 36c; 1,000 lines, 34; 2,500 lines, 
c. 








Commercial Bulletin Grocer’s Buying Guide 
and Handbook. Controlled. Type page, 41/2x 
7%; 2 cols., 2p. Published May. Agency is- 
counts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $160; 1/2 pace 


e, $57. 
525: "a poo 





9-operative Merchandiser, 141 W. Jackson 
bivd., Chicago 4. Published by Co- Fr senve 
Food Distributors of America. Est. Edi- 
tor: R. W. Mulville. a om “Type 

page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/g. Published 25th rec. 
orms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 24,880; gross, 27.258. Retailers, 

— Rates— 2h P “os 

imes age age age 
i $450 $360 $190.00 


Georgia Grocer, P. O. Box 141, Station ‘A,’ 
Atlanta. Published by Georgia Retail Food 
Ass‘n. Est. .1916. Editor: Dexter ge ye 





Subscription, $1. Type page, 7!/2xl0; 2 cols., 

35. Published Ist. Forms close 4Sth, Agency 
— 15- cy es— hy P Vy P 

‘imes ‘a ‘a age 

$ 95.00 $5 5.00 ¢ 30.00 

28.00 

12 35.00 20 oO 26.00 

Color, $45. 

Grocer-Graphic, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Published =e Rise Pub. Co. ra ifs 
itor: T. enke. Type page, x14; 
cols., 2". Published every other Monday. 


Forms close Wed. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 15,748; gross, 18,606. Independ- 
ent grocers, 12,663; chains, 2,806; others, 332. 

Rates—Less than 70 inches, $8 per inch; ” 
to 629 inches, $6.90; 910 to 1, '819 inches, $6.30 


Color, $125; bleed, not accepted. 





Grocers’ Guide, 1530 Madison Rd., Cincinnati 


6. Est. 1930. Editor: R. G. Sand. Controlled. 
Type page, 10!4x16; 5 cols., 14%. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, sworn, 2, Paid, 
i lp fp P My P 
imes a age ‘a 
i 20 00 $47 bo $ 27.00 
$3 00 3500 
12 70.00 ri 60 22.00 





Grocers’ Spotlight, ed Bag Detroit 1. Est. 
1933. Editor: E. W. - toe page, 157/x 
2112; 8 cols., 1- Ar “Publishes in 2 editions 
on alternate Fridays. Forms close 2 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Northern Ohio Edition, 
8,651; gross, 12,884. Michigan Edition, 14,572: 
gross, He Rates, Michigan edition— 
inches, $5. 500 inches, $5.46. Northern Ohio 
edition 300. _inches, $4. 20; 500 inches, $3.78. 
Color, $15 
Buyers mee and Directory published an- 


nually. Forms close June ._ Type page, 
AYax7 a, Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l 
pa $500; 1/2 page, $325; 1/4 page, $200. 

Co = 75. 





Idaho Food Dealer, ngs 9 N. Orchard, Boise. 





Est. 1937. Editor: Frank Wilson. Subscri 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/4. Pub- 
lished 15th. "Fectes close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. — Yy P = 
‘imes for age 4 Page 
i $ 95,00 § $5.00 $ 30.00 
6 27.50 
12 80. oO re 80 23.00 
Color, $25. 
IGA Grocergram, 131 S. Wabash Ave., Chica- 


Published by Independent Grocers’ Al- 
fiance. Est. 1927. Editor: B. Seltzer. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


go 3. 


Circulation, sworn, June, 1956, 10,054. Paid, 
5,614. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vp P. 4, Page 
1 $370.00 $262-40 oo dias. 0 
344.00 138.00 
12 318.00 308, 60 127.00 
oA red, $85; other 4A colors, $115; bleed, 





Indiana Food Merchant, 10 W. 27th < i 
dianapolis 8. Est. 1931. x gg a $2. 

page, 7x10; cols., 37%. Published Oe 
Forms close 10th prec. Fy gt Cocoa: 





15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 2,720. 
cone iP YP 
imes lage age 1 

i $ 90.00 $5 5.00 4% a B0 

6 85.00 

12 75.00 72 85 5 ry 
Industrial Retail Stores. Southern Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by National 
Industrial Stores Assn. Est. 1921. Editor: Hull 


Bronson. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 





3 cols., 214. Pub ished Ist. Forms close 15th. 
. ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
.955; gross, 3,120. ae’ 
times 1 Pag Vy Page Y, 
1 $189.75 107.50 $ 82. 
6 158.25 94.75 69.00 
12 126.50 76.00 57.00 
Red, $44.50; bleed, 10%. 
Industrial Stores Market Book. Southern 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Published by Na- 
tional Industrial Stores Assn. Est. 1943. Edi- 


tor: Hull Bronson. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 414x714; 2 cols., 2'’. Published Jan. 
Forms close Dec. 31. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, sworn, 2,955; gross; 3,1 Rates 
—1 page, $100; 1 fp BES: $60; ‘A, pase, "$37.50. 
Standard red, sh 0; bleed, 





Inland Empire be sa Sa W. 915 Broad- 
way, Spokane 1. 1897. Subsenee 
$2.50. Type page, digule, S cols,, 2". 
lished monthly. Forms close 12th. ig 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation sworn, 

gross, 2.624. Rates—300 inches, $1.25; 
inches, $1.40; open rate, $1.50. 





Intermountain Food Retailer, Pacific National 
Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 1. Est. 1924. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type A a 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close lst. ency discounts, 15-2. 


ae nl 1 P Yy P Y, 
imes ‘a a S Page 
i 00.00 $55 $ 30 
6 $108.00 x 
36 30 26.00 


12 90.0 
Color, $25; bleed, $20. 


1958 MD & pn /s41 








Retail Distribution and Service Trades 


















































































































































































International Super Marketing, 300 W. Wash- 1 $100.00 $ 80.00 $ 40. 4 3,175. Paid, 2,874. Rates— Succe 
ington St., Chicago 6. Published at Red & 6 95.00 76.00 38.0 Times 1 Sore 48 66 6 % tre cago 
White Corp. Est. 1920. Editor: C. H. Stoffels. 12 92.50 74.00 37. 60 1 $160.00 60.00 Fst. 
Type rege, 7x10; 3 cols., 21,4. Published 5th. 6 145.00 55.00 tion, | 

Forms close 10th. A ency ey 15-2. Cir- aS 3 130.00 50. oO 50.00 lished 
culation, ——. 5.266; gross, 6,009. — BPAY 4A colors, $75; bleed, $30. count 

imes 2/, Page VY, Page 6,277. 

1 $325.56 $226 6-00 $10 8.00 Michigan Food News, Tussing Bldg., Lans- Oklahoma Food Journal, American Natl. Times 
6 ing 7. Est. 1948. Editor: W. R. Keasey. Type Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. Est. 1940. Editor: 1 
12 78.00 198, 60 32:00 page, 161/4x21; 8 cols., 2''. Published 2nd and L. O. Bowman. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $25 per color page. = Monday. | Forms close Mon. prec. Agency 7x10; 2 cols., 37%. Published Ist. PL a close RB gi 
iscounts t 15-2. Circulati 
Iowa Food Dealer, Walnut Bldg., Des Moines Circulation, 13,319; gross, 13,908. Retailers 16th WAiD: groas, 1.783, R Rates— tiem : 
9. Published by Iowa Retail Food Dealers and meat dealers, 11,676; wholesale, 593. Times Page 4 Page } 
Assn. Est. 1932. —— Mary I. Fitzgerald. Rates— 1 $1080 ‘$5483 $2 9.00 | 
Subscription, $2. "7 page, 7x10; 2 cols., Times $420 to W “444 6 95.00 - 00 ’ 
3. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agenc 1 0 ; to) 12 90.00 3. 5 25.00 Supe’ 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2.176; 6 240.00 Bleed, $10. York 
ross, 2,380. Paid, 1,857. Rates— 12 iis, 5 215.00 : Edito 
os a i Boge % A foge Color, $85. Oregon Food Merchants Magazine, 824 S.E. yo 
6 85.00 47.50 30.00 Minnesota Food Guide, 500 Robert St, St. pith, St.._ Portland, 14. Est ae entre Cir 
12 75.00 45.00 27.50 Paul 1. Published by Minnesota Food Retail- ype page, /XiU; 4 cols. 8. Fudlisne: of ct 
F lose 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ers Assn. 7 1926. Subscription, $1. Type Seong clo - «gency ‘ of in 
Kansas City Grocer, 4042 Indiana Ave., Kan- ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 25th prec. Tin eee Vp Pa i Page 382. | 
sas City 30, Mo. Published by Retail Grocers Foose close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- wy $1100 $ 61 10 $96 30 Time 
——. euto. yo STE Pobich b on — ss 6,016. ey 440. ge 12 ; 
ype page, x cols., 314. Publishe age age 
Forms close 25th. joer discounts, 15-2. Cir- oo es $120.00 $70 40 $ 5506 - One. $33; he: oa PE, 12 
culation sworn, 1,793; gross, 1.821. Paid 6 110.00 os 2 Red, 
1,300. Rates— 12 100.00 60. iy 40. 00 Pacific Coast Review, 942 Howard St., San 
i $7556 4 “st —. See pase, oi ayy 2 and 3 cole Published Yet 
page x91/2; a 
6 18.00 Missouri Grocer, 3rd National Bank Bldg., Se- Forms pt 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
12 28. 00 29. 00 16.00 dalia. Published by Missouri Retail Grocers’ Circulation, sworn, 5,048. Paid 2,252. Rates— Supe 
Assn. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Type page, Times ] 96 a Page % Page New 
Kansas Food Dealer, Huron Bidg., Kansas 7x9\/4; 2 cols., 3x. Published Ist. Forms close l $167.00 135.00 71. Pub. 
City, Kan. Published by Allied Grocers of 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 8 = 00 115.00 65.00 mern 
Kans. Est. 1920. Subscription, $5. Type page, Times age Vy Page lf, Page 12 00 96.00 63.00 2 an 
7x10; 2 a 3 cols. Published loth, orms 1 $ 95 00 $55 $0 $ 35.00 Standard red, Se, others, $76. Ager 
close 1Sth. —r Sage 15-2. 3 6 85.00 50. 4 = 4 : 
imes $00 12 75.00 45. Pennsylvania Grocer, 3701 N. Broad St.. mar. 
1 TES $55 35.00 $ 406 00 Color, $50; bleed, 15%. Philadelphia 40. Published by, Pa. Grocers chai 
: " t. . Subscription, $2. Type page, 

12 90.00 49.50 36.00 Muxi0; 2 cols., 3¥z. Published 10th. Forms 756; 

Color, $50. BPA close 25 Agency fecounts 15-2. Rates— Time 
eed : : my : 1 1 

Kentucky Grocer, Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Modern Grocer, 370 Lexington Ave., New bas $210.00 i iat i ~—— 

Louisville. Published by Retail Grocers’ Assn. York 17. Est. 1921. Editor: Charles H. Acker- 6 180.00 120.00 65.00 12 

Est. 1921. Editor: R. Gilbert. Controlled. Type man. Subscription, $3. Type page, 10!/4x14; 5 12 150.00 90.00 48.00 Red, 

page 67x10; 2 cols., 3y%. Published 15th. cols., 2’. Published Friday. Forms close Color, $35. 10% 

Forms close 7 Discounts, none. Circula- Wednesday. Agency discounts, Vrs visa row 

ion, sworn, ‘ates— irculation, ? gross, ai 4 

Times s Boge 2 Page ke noge 5,893; independents and chains with 1 to 10 caaies gee A neg 7 a $385 
1 $ = 4 ate +t . stores, 7,149; 11 or more stores, 2,562; others, Commolied Type page, 7x8%; 3. cols 255, eons 
: 1,233. 1 . ' ; 1 2yy- 
~ SO ater sds BI Yg MM: SebOgSt'ng 80028 Counte, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 118. Rates — 
; es, ' ‘ ’ 
Heat <i Paasned bey. esl roid PHAT'z' pases, Sa “Times Logs Page 
e r 

Dealers Assn., Inc. Est. 1941. Euitor: W. R. Montana Food Distributor, 7. O. Box 1131, m $730 0 0 ‘4s 85 4 $70. 4 Sup 
Smith. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 Missoula. Est. 1942. Editor: T. F. Haines. Sub- Col 10%: bi 2 me. “gd 13. 
cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. scription, $2. Type page, TWixi0; 2 cols., 35g. olor, %; bleed, no c = 1952 
agency ae 15-2. Circulation, sworn, Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- Typ 
gross, _ . Rates— counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 1, gross, BPA Or 
Times on "4 BSS yy Pe 2,050. Paid $50, Rates— BPA cou 
1 $100 0 66 oy b0 Times 1 Foye IY, Page % Poge — Cc 
12 20.00 $3.50 33.50 é ‘os Of ge 30.00 Tg Published by The ‘Butterick Co, "te. tee ae 

a ° u , 

75. 2050 26.00 1922. Editor: R Mueller, Type page, 7x10; and 
Louisiana Grocer, Cotton menage Bldg., color $20; blood” $5.40. \ 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 5,76 
New Orleans. Published by New Orleans Re- : ; ; Agency discounts, 15-2. 
tail Grocer’s Assn. Est. 1900. Subscription, = =e Circulation 77,868; gross, 88,363. Owners, 10,0 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. BPA headquarters, buyers and execs., 70,754; — 
Forms close 15th. ge ere 15-2. Cir- = wholesalers, 5,468; brokers, 1,590; others, 78. Tel 
culation ie June, Rates— Nargus Bulletin, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chica- Rates—1 Rose. $1,110; 6 pages, $1,060; 12 Chi 
Times $ 7586 i Page be o 1. Published by Natl. Assn. of Retail pages, $1,0 Cor 
1 ; 40.00 A tp rocers. Est. aga Se — poe, * olor, $250; bleed, $125. vin 

e, 7x10; an cols ublishe ; 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 Forms close pagent discounts, 5. FPA at 
t TOSS etallers, 

ae Pte + ‘4 ae State . ne vty welegarr avoluntary groups and mee aw eee eos | 
- o-operdiives ates— Quick Frozen Foods, a t., New Yor | 
Charles. Controlled. Type page, 7!/, x10; 2 and Ti 2/, Page 1/3 Page 5. Est. 1953. Editor: J. A. Fletcher. T page 1 
3 cols. Published Sth, Forms close 25th. Agen- = $760 60 55.00 $345.00 Fxiti'2 ed Fouls, Published bimonthly Fob, Rec 
pa 0% 15-2. Circulation, sworn, June, 6 525.00 325.00 Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, (886; planet 

1956,  Rates— 12 635. 80 505.00 310.00 gross, 30,227. Chains, 2,742; retailers, 23,103; Ter 

1 
Times i Page % Ege fy Ay Red, blue, yellow, $200; bleed, 10%. others, 944. Rates— ae me Pos 
i ; : Ti 1Page 2 Page age age | 

6 70.00 37.50 22.50 Nebraska Retailer, W.O.W. Bldg., Omaha_7. so $735. if pats ty $450.60 $310.00 7x] 

12 65.00 35.00 20.00 Published by Federation of Nebraska Re- 6 yy 00 495.00 395.00 275.00 15t 
Color, $25. tailers. Est. 1906. yg, age i = a 

trolled. Type page, 7x ,cols., g. Pub- x i 

lished Sth, Forms close Ist. Agency dis- em. Feed aes ga ae St. 
yy ye 15- a i S17. Raves sworn, June, 1956, Type come. ¥ 7x10: 3 cols., 214. Published bi- 1 

ates— , 

ae i Pe ee a 
i i ] $ i 73. Rat pers = 
Farnham. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 17.50 TOSS, rn Pg 8, ates Te: 
— : em close 12th. Agency dis- s a 3 = = 15.00 fimes $3100 as ip "i880 Ww 

units, nt S: 

Circulation, 74.254; gross, 75,644. Independ- 6 290. 110.0 T 
ents and chains, 70, 998, group headquarters, a cowl dai yee Boo oe Red, $60; other oe $75; al no PP ny Fo 
a 5 2, ‘= a cer Page ¥ Published 30th prec. Forms close Sth. Agen- Seethun Céllenie Gees’ tonne. <k Sr 

1 $008 00 ea 00 $7286 cy discounts, (15-2. Circulation, sworn, 8.9257 Maple Ave., Los, Angeles 15. Published by Th 

0 ross, 10.000. 1 Pa Ps ly Vy P Southern California aa Grocers Assn. Est. 

12 : wa ‘00 4. io 0 300. i a $375. 00 300 00 $180 00 0 1913. Subscription, $3.50. ee page, 73x O'ai 
arta 8 i “bi “18m Zand 9 sol, Publahed Fag, Hamel 4s 
“eg pened be Ale sg on reer I Color $120 stad — alias foun & 3 - Paid, 3,062. Rates— fy P — 

am 3. Publishe abama Food Council. , . Times 1 Page 3 Page , Page Tr 
Est. om Editor: Milton R. Durrett. Con- 150. 125.00 70.00 Ke 
trolled. Type page, 71/4x934; 3 cols., 21/3. Pub- New Jersey Grocer, 30 Journal Sq., Jersey ‘3 - 00 $ 57.00 In 
lished 3rd week. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- City 6. Est. 1922. Editor: Sara Kaninows. Sub- 26 117.00 ‘93.00 51.00 { 21 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 67. Paid, scription, $2.50. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3/2. ‘ : < M 
4,725. Rates— Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 52 108.00 84.00 48.00 di 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page V3 Page counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 3,068; gross, Color, $54; bleed, 20%. Re 
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Successful Grocer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc. 
Fst. 1922. Editor: Liga ot? Marshall. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 

lished 15th. Forms’ close 25th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 Circulation, sworn, 6,046; gross, 
sre Rates— ‘ Vy P 1h P 

imes age age e 

i $175.00 § 90.00 ¢ 49.00 

6 157.00 rv 50 

140.00 oe 60 43.00 


12 
4A colors, $75. 


&> 


Super Market Manager, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. raved y Cook Pubs. Est. 1940. 
Editor: G. Cook. b? page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. Published Sth. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,057; gross, 10.712. Managers 
of chain stores, 4,648; owners and managers 
Sez. Rates super markets, 5,026; others, 

Rates— 





Times age 2. 1/3 Page 
i $45000 4796 $171.00 
420.00 163.00 

380. 00 155.00 


12 390.00 
Red, $100; bleed, $10. 





Super Market Merchandising, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. Published 4 Super Market 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: R. G. Zim- 
merman. Subscription, $2. Type pa 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. all aon ose 1Gth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,349; ross, 18,837. Super 
markets and other food stores operated by 
chain and independent retailers, 10,269; mfrs. 
and brokers, 1,985; wholesalers and groups, 


- others, fo Rates— 
imes 2/, Pi Vn Pay 
1 $480 0 $5.00 bo eth 
185.00 
a, 0 a. 05 


12 160.00 
ied. $100; blue, green, Yellow, $125; bleed, 

10%. Non-Food. uyers’ Guide, published 
March. Forms close Jan. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $480; 2, page, 
$385; 1/3 page, #2 $210. 
Color & bleed same as Super Market Mer- 
chandising. 





ABP 


Supermarket News, 7 E. 12th St., New York 
13. Published by Fairchild Pubs., Inc. Est. 
— Editor: Julian Handler. Subseri on. $1. 
Type page, 1014x1614; 5 cols., 14%. Published 

nday. Forms close Thursday. Aeuasy dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 45,969; gross, 49,643. Super 
markets and other food stores o rated by 
chains and independent retailers, 22,523; mfrs. 
and brokers, as wholesalers and groups, 
5,762; others, 3,9 

Rates—1,125 ee 92c; 5,000 lines, 77c; 
10,000 lines, 70¢; 25,000 lines, 6lc. 


Telefood M 400 _N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. a 1935. Editor: A. E. Pelke. 
Controlled. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Age ncy dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4.906; gross, 








ape Paid, 1, 0b Rates— h P 7 
imes age a 
1 soonto «M1080 4 6090 
6 180.00 95.00 55.00 
47°50 


12 170.00 90.00 
Red, $35; others, $45; bleed, 10%. 





Tennessee Grocer and Food Field, P. O. 
Drawer 1566, Chattanooga 1. Est. 1949. Edi- 
tor: J. D. Stanard. Controlled. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published Ist. Forms close 


15th. ‘ee! discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

oe. 068; gross, 11, ar — thy P 
‘imes age 
i $200.0 “hoes bg # 20:00 
0: 60 ie. 00 "5. 0 


12 7 
4A red, blue, green, $60 


Texas Food Merchant, 1701 LaSalle Ave., 
Waco. Published by Texas Retail Grocers’ 
Assn. Est. 1943. ee ag Johnson. Sub. $6. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols Y. Published Ist. 
Forms close I5th. A ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 14,983; gross, 15, 227. Paid, 
983. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 2h, Pi VY, Pa 
1 $250.00 $175 00 b0 $95 5.00 
12 200. 00 140. oO a, 00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, no charge. 





Tri-State Food Trade, 2818 Walnut St., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. Published by Store Detailing, 
Inc. Est. 1955. Controlled. pS hae page, 157x 
2112; 8 cols., 1-11/12. Published a other 
Monday. Forms close Wed. prec. ency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, IIL, ee. 
Rates—$5.06 per inch. 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Virginia Foodsman, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
19. Est. 1939. Editor: E. F. Striplin, Jr. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 8!/2x1l; Z eols., 2°. 
Published _ lst. tae close 10th. ency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 7. # QToss, 


— Paid, ay ee A P 

limes a age age 

1 $185.0 “100.00 ¢ 52°50 
90.00 47°30 
80.00 42:50 


12 180 
Color, $50; bleed, 10. 


The br eae ponpneiee M5? te Maga- 
zine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Published 
by Cook Publications. er 1931. Editor: 
Cook. Type page, 7x10; cols., 2\/. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close Torn Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,013; gross, 
tives, cooperative 








10,485. Execu- 
and voluntary groups, 


o_ retai manners ne ve naga y 
limes age 
1 $450.00 80790 0 871 00 
420.00 304.0 163.00 
0.00 380.00 155.00 


39) 
Red, $100; bleed, $10. 


Washington Food Dealer, Lloyd Bldg., Seattle 

Published by State Food Dealers Assn. Est. 
1912. Editor: R. A. Campbell. Subscription, 
$2.50. Type page, MYax10; 2 cols., 3/2. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 2.946; gross, 
3,269. ae 








Times Vp Pa . Vy Pa 
i $128.05 $70 $ 4 Sto 
6 110.0 
12 100. 00 60. 00 32 20 
Color, $50. 
Wisconsin Food Dealer, 704 Wisconsin 


Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published A Wis. Retail 
Food Dealers Assn. Est. 1912. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 cols., 33%. Published 7th. Forms close 


16th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

=. — th P 1h P 

imes age e age 
1 $120.00 $ 70.40 ¢ 50.00 
6 110.00 es: 00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 


Bleed, 10%. 


&»> 


Yankee Grocer, 376 Sorigos St., Boston 16. 
Est. 1940. Type, page 101/4x14; 5 cols., 2°’. 
Published Ist nday. orms close 24th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,548; ross, 17,167. Super 
markets & superettes, 13,028; chain store and 
corporate executives, 923. 

Rates—Less than 70 inches, $6.70 per ings 
70-209 inches, &. 45; 210-419 inches, $5.75; 

629 inches, $5.5 
4A colors, S00, bleed, not accepted. 


CANADA 

@® (CAB @® 
Canadian Grocer, 48] University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Can. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1886. Subscription, $3. Edi- 
tor: F. M. Shore. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published every other Saturday. Forms 
close 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ABC statement not released, 

Circulation, CCAB, Sept., 1956, 13,421; 
gross, 14,049. Independent ‘retailers, chain 
and group buyers, 11,612; salesmen, 954; 
wholesalers, 682; mfrs. and agents, 695; 











gihers, 229. a 2h P th P 

imes age age age 

1 $300.00 $230.00 $125 00 
13 240.00 105.00 


26 170. 00 95. 
4A colors: red, $75; others, $85; bleed, 1 
For additional data see pages 122- 3. 





Canadian Grocer’s Profit Planning Guide, 
published March. Forms close Feb. 20. Free 
to subscribers to Canadian Grocer. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $170; 1/2 page, 
$90; 1/4 Page. $65. 
4A red, $70 other colors, $80; bleed, 15%. 





»CCABK 


Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentaires, 6555 
Cotedes Neiges, Montreal, Que. Published by 
French Commercial Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1926. Edi- 
tor: A. Tremblay. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close 30th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept. 1956, 


5,048: gross, 5,346. Retailers, 4,953: others, 

a Rates— p 2p P hy P 

imes lage age age 
$125 b0 $0000 ’ $5000 
120.00 86.00 46.00 


12 115.00 82.00 43.00 
4A red, $40; other 4A colors, $50; bleed, 15%. 


CCAR @ 


L’Epicier, 1242 Peel St., Montreal 2. Est. 1946. 
Editor: G. Belair. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published monthly. orms close 6th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, rye 


1956, 5,937; gross, 6,286. Retailers, 
others, 358. Rates— 
Times lage 2/4 Pr 1/3 Page 
i $185.00 $155.00 00 $ 90.00 
6 170.00 82.00 
55.00 eS 00 75.00 


12 1 
Red, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Food Stores In Western Canada (formerly 
Canadian Food Store Journal), 1706 W. Ist 
Ave., Vancouver 9, C. Published by 
Mitchell “Lage > Est. 1916. Editor: Paul Wright. 
Type pa 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published Ist. 
Forms auc eg ocigency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1956, 8,063; Bsa 8,245. > 





dependents, 7, 15, CO-Ops., chains, 
windeseieel, 207; others, eS Hater 
Time e 

a $150.00 "Ens%s ¢ 0 


135.00 es ‘00 
§ 50.00 


12 125.00 1, 
Red, blue, green, $40; bleed, 13%. 


mz G&G ® 


Grocers’ Magazine, 1450 Don Mills Road, Don 
Mills, Ont. Published by Hugh C. MacLean 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1910. Editor: M. J. Kostuch. 
Type ‘pa e, 7x10; 2 _ 3 cols. Published 3rd. 
Forms close 22nd. ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 198 11,936; gross, 12,343. 
Independents, 12,223; ‘chain buyers, 259; 
wholesalers & brokers, 704; others, 505. Rates 


a ‘as 
wii 10 766 


Times 
1 
ats 60 178. 00 





1 
410860 bo 


2 36. 00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 120. 


pci @ 


Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, 365 Bannatyne 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1928. Editor: F. 

Tees. Type page, 74x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished aTth. Forms close 15th. Agency, a. 





ts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 
gross, 7.864. Retailers, 7,094; other, 576. Rates 
/, Page Y. Page 
Times $180 0 BS b0 $ 60 
135.00 ot 4 54 i 


12 125.00 
4A red, $50; other 4A Laat “SoS: bleed, 3s 


Retailer, 532 Burrard St., Vancouver, 
BC. Published by Northwest Pubs., Ltd. Est 
1908. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., M4. Pub- 
lished ord. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2,240; 
gross, ‘2,283. Rates— 

1P l toys Vy Page 
— $20.00 4 45.00 $ 24.00 
6 





20. 
32 ‘00 18.00 


CCABA @ 


Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 575 McGee 
St., Winnipeg 10, Man. Est. 1916. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 20th. Forms 
close — Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


12 60. 60 
4A colors, $25; bleed, 10%. 








tion, Sept., 6, 6,813; gross, 7,016. Food re- 

tailers, 337; others, 706. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Y, rage Ms Page 
} $165.00 $ 97 54.00 
6 150.00 00 49.00 
12 140.00 45. 00 

4A red, $50; other 4A pare, rat bleed, 15% 





P [NBIP, 


ante Supply Merchandiser, 1901 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore 18. Est. 1950. Editor: N. M. 
Johnston. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Pub- 
lished 23rd prec. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 19,393: gross, 
22.730. Retail dealers, 19,706; dists., 938. Rates 


Les) 
= 





1958 MD & DN / 543 








Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Times 1 cogs 2/4, P 
I $975.00 $335.00 0 
oy os oy 4 


12 
4A colors: oe 560, iain’ $100; bleed, 0% 


@ G&D» 


Hardware Age. Chestnut and 56th Sts., Phil- 
adelphia 39. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 
1855. Editor: W. A. Phair. eee. $1. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
every other Thursday. Forms close 4 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 36,106: gross, 38,127. Hardware 
retailers and retail salesmen, 24,227; whole- 
salers and their salesmen, 7,195; manufac- 
turers’ salesmen and representatives, 3,487; 
export houses and mirs., 1,038; others, 748. 





_— - 2 th B 

Imes age age e 
1 $475.00 842585 82 60.00 
13 370.00 


320.00 388. iv 16s, ‘oO 
4n ah $75; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see pages 18-19. 





Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware Buyers, 
Published in yay the annual merchandise 
directory ‘Who Makes It’’ number of ‘'Hard- 
ware Age.” 


Hardware & Farm Revenant, 638 W. 39th 
St., Kansas City 11, Mo. Published by West- 
ern Retail Implement and Hardware Assn. 
Est. 1895. Editor: L. L. Edge. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub ished 
10th. Forms close 20th. somrr discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 2,700. 
oon 38 4, P Y, P 

imes ‘a ‘a lage 

1 $ 95.00 $7 50 $ 47.50 

Bs 45.00 

7 ei 42.75 


odie, $50; PR 109%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


G 


Hardware & Housewares, 7300 N. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 30. Published by the Irvin eo 
— a Est. 1949. Faitor, a - xn, 

vey ype page, gx 8; cois., 8, 
and 3 cols., 21/4. Pub’ blished it Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 48.412; oe 52.796. Retail 
gy spores, 39,902; chain & syndicate buy- 





821; pt. stores; wholesalers, 

5.948. Reg ‘oe 7x10 units— 
_ 1 Unit Unit Unit 
ni ni ni 
1 $505.00 460 0 $20 00 
6 220.00 
35. 0 205.00 


12 300-00 
Red, $85; other 4A colors, $125. 


Hardware Consultant, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Published by yoneng | Builders’ 
Hardware 7 “- 1934. Editor: R. G. Ryan. 
Subscription Type page, 7x10; 2 bai 3 
cols. Patished lst. Forms close 14th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6, 
ross, 6,727. Rates— 





imes 1 Page 2/, Page Vv, Page 
i $235. $210 bp $130.00 
200.00 110.00 

170.00 1s. 00 85.00 


12 
4A colors, $60; "ileed: 10%. 


Know Your Suppliers Hardware Annual _ Di- 
rectory. 665 Boylston St., Boston 16. Pub- 
lished by New England ‘Hardware Dealers 
Assn. Est. 1951. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, an Ys gross. Y 3,926. _—" 
page, 2 page, 4, page 
A red, $45; others, $55. 


Hardware Handbook, 441 S. Beverly Drive, 
iy Hills, Cal. Published by tgs" Pubs., 

1956. Controlled. Type page, 41/gx53/, 
F thong 2’'. Published quarterly, March ft 
Forms close 15th prec. A ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 14.938; gross, 16,000. Rates 








Times 1 Page Vp P. Vy Pa 
i $200.00 $125 90 bo $75 
4 175.00 70 
Red, $110: bleed, $40. 





Hardware Retailer, 964 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis 4. Published by National Retail 
Hardware Assn. Est. 1901. Editor: G. Hack- 
ney. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 ‘cols. Published 25th prec. Forms close 20th 
2nd prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 38,399; gross, 41,122. Hardware 
retailers and salesmen, 28,620; jobbers and 
their salesmen and executives, 7,132; sales 
reps. and mfrs. salesmen, 2,044; others, 1,055. 


_— in uD 
imes a age 
i $205 00 


Vp P 
$505 00 6 86 


544 / Industrial Marketing 


6 445.00 280.00 175.00 

12 390.00 245.00 150.00 

13 375.00 230.00 140.00 
4A red, $75; other 4A colors, $125; bleed, $40. 
Buyers’ Guide & Sales Planner, ublished in 
Jan. as 13th issue. Forms close Oct. 20th. 


Hardware Trade, 2642 _ ateweniy Ave. W., St. 
Paul 14, Minn. ce a ed a Bruce Pub. Co. 
Est. 1890. Editor: len. Subscription, 

Tyee page, a0; ¥ “and 3 cols. Published 
Tein orms close 25th. ency discounts, 
_ -2. Circulation, sworn, 10,735; gross, 11,000. 
ates— 





Times Page 2, Pi Y, 200 
1 $160.00 $120.00 $69 
138.00 103.50 
92.00 oros 


12 126.50 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 


G&D» 


Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 3. Published * Chilton Co. Est. 1906. 
Editor: Milton Albin. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,471: gross, 16,736. Retail 
hardware stores, 8,014; umber dealers, 3,801; 
department stores, 391; genl. & specialty 
wholesalers & salesmen, 2,317; others, 45. 





Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page Y. 
1 $291 $0 Wits $6200 00 
é ‘00 141.00 
17.00 129.00 


4a at $65; other colors, $90, "bined, $20. 
For additional data see pages 18-19. 


Locksmith Ledger. 505 Marlboro Rd., Sat 

Ridge, N. J. Est. 1939. Editor: M. L. Singe 

Subscription, $6. 1° page: 48 x7. Publis ed 

lst. Forms close 10t gency discounts, 15-2. 

nr poe 7,474: S60. 1, 7.527. Rates— 
page page, 4 page, > 

ta oSlors® $160; ‘bleed 108, 


Mid-West Hardware, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54. Published by Illinois Retail ‘Hard- 
ware Assn. Est. 1954. Controlled. Type page. 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published _ Ist. 

close 1Uth. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
fon. sworn, 2,680; gross, 2.795. Rates— 








imes 1 Page 2), Pai Y, P44 

1 $125.00 : 95 $00 $55 
6 110.00 28, 00 
90. 0 40.00 


12 90.00 
Color, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Modern Garden Center, P. O. Box 916, Fern- 
dale, Cal. Published by Ferncase Pub. Co. 
Est. 1956. Editor: Norvell Gillespie. Con- 
trolled. Type page, 4!/2x6l/2; 2 cols., 2!/2. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 21,204; gross, 


22.282. Rates— vp Page us Pose 
fico00 Os eB 


Times 1 a 
l 3 
6 1: 00 
12 0.00 
4A colors: RS $45; dines 155. bleed, fo 











ge 
2 OO 


Modern ee ee formerl eedware 
News, . 59th St., New York 22 22. 
— by Green Bros. Pub. Co. Est. 1947, 
age, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
P th. ercy discounts, 15-2. 
au ation, 46,004; gross, 49,603. Retailers, 
- wholesalers and salesmen, 1,359. 


Rates 1p %, P Vy P 
imes for age age 
1 85.00 $445.00 $270.00 
5 700.00 375.00 220.00 
00 335.00 200.00 


12 375. 
Red, $75; others, $115; bleed, 10%. 


EPA 


New England Hardware, 665 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Published by New England 
Hardware Dealers Assn. Est. 1947. Editor: 
Leon H. Ballou, Jr. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June, 1956, 4,946: gross, 5,918. 
Retail stores, 3,049; managers and clerks, 
833; wholesalers’ salesmen, 513; dist. and 
their execs., 190; mfrs. and reps., 443. Rates 











Times 1 fone 1/3 Page 
1 siento #3880 $ 90.00 
150.00 115.00 70.00 

130.00 100.00 65.00 


12 
4A red, $45; others, $55; bleed, 10%. 


era G&D 


Southern Hardware, 806 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta $. Published by W. R. C. Smith Pub. 
Co. Est. 1878. Editor: Ralph E. Kirby. Type 
page 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
orms close 9th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 








Circulation, 12,415; gross, 13,854. Hardware 
and implement dealers, 10,514; wholesalers 
and salesmen, 1,542; others, 354. Rates— 


Ti IP Y P 4 P 
“¥ $270.00 $6586 4 a2 b0 


530.0 
an a F amy other wr aia ‘$90, bleed, "tar 
For additional data see page 12. 





Southwest Hardware and Implement Journal. 
Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. Pub- 
lished by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est. om, Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15- . Rates— 


Times age 1, Page 
i gisovo “10890 3 60.00 
127/50 91.50 53.25 

00 86.00 50.25 


12 120. 
4A colors, $30; bleed, $20. 





CANADA 


m G&G @®@ 


Hardware and Housewares, 1450 Don Mills 
Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1909. Editor: P. 
y. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
fone 19th. Forms close 7th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 7.380; gross, 8,285. 
Retail, 5,890; wholesalers. and salesmen, 
1,323; ‘others, Be se Rat teo—, 





Times \/, Page 
n sorte «= “#63. 0 $ 81.50 
183.00 13 50 ay 50 

162,00 130.00 64.50 


12 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 120. 


® ® 


Hardware and Metal and Electrical Dealer. 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. 
Editor: James Thomson. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
every other Saturday. Forms close 2 weeks 
prec. anf discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,670; gross, 7,038. Retailers, 
wholesalers and salesmen, 4,015; purchasing 
agts. & mfrs., B wo sites Ho Rates— 





Ti hy P 
— w218 60 “hess bp @ 890 
13 75.00 


26 5.00 ‘O 70.00 
4A red, $55; ae colors, 8 bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 


(CAR @ 
LeQuincaillier, formerly Le Prix Courant 
1242 Peel St., Montreal 2, Que. —— in 
French. Est. 1887. Editor: Jacques Guay. 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published biting 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept., 1956, 3,878; gross, 4,222. 
General stores, 2,073; hardware stores, 1,181; 
others, 803. Rates— 





imes Page 2/3 P. 1 
1 $175.00 $145.00 bo $ 85% 00 
6 155.00 

12 140.00 128,00 


70.00 
4A colors: red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 


Product News, Gardenvale, Que. Published 
by Natl. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1947. Man- 
aging Editor: J. V. Deragon. Adv. unit, 3i4x 
434,. Published 6th. Forms close 23rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,820; gross, 11,901. Hard- 
ware stores, 3,828; appliance stores, 2,953; 
general aes, 2,549: others Rates per 
unit—l, $75; e 12, $60 
44 red, blue, %10 








Western Hardware, 2533 Gerrard St., Toronto. 
Editor: A. C. Benson. Type page, ‘74x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published bi-monthly. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1956, 3,512; 
ross, $,662. Retailers, 2,816; others, 686. 
‘ates— 
Times 1 Page Vp Pi 
1 $ 95.00 $ 60 60. ip 


6 82 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Appliance Manufacturer. 
(See Mfg. Industries). 


thy P 
$ 380 
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Behind the Scenes, 2304 Waugh Drive, Hous- 
ton. Published by R..L. Minns. Est. 1953. 
Subscription, $3. Type .page, 83xll; 4 cols., 
27s. Published Ist. Forms close 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 19,7! 


ross, 20,141. ae 2h P Re 
‘imes lage Vy, Page 

1 Hs 5.00 $350.00 $220.00 
a 00 195.00 


12 360.00 0.00 - 170.00 
Red, blue or green, $100; ee na $40. 





Electric va, Ch Service News, 111 W. 

Jackson P Chicago 4, Ill. Est. 1950. Edi- 

tor: J. J. Charous. Subscription, $2. Type 

page, diay, 4 cols., 2%. Published Ist 
blic For 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Rates— 
Times Y/; 
1 412885 bo 


- % P, 
$253 3.00 we 
231.0 


12 21 6:00 00 
Red, $60; other 4A colors, 1500. bleed, Pane 


Southern Appliances, 140i Peachtree St., 
N.E., Atlanta 9. Published by Allen W. = 
Publishing Co. Est. 1953. Editor: V. S. Pri 

Type page, 9x12; 4 cols., 2l/. Published 30th 
yess Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 

















week of pu ation mo. ms close 15th Circulation, 14,275; gross, 15,010. Stores 
prec. Agous discounts, 15-2. Circulation, selling appliances, TV sets, etc., 12,559; job- 
> gross, 28,898. Paid, 12,225. bers and mfrs. reps., 1,819; others, 27. Rates 
ates— _— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page Vy Pa Times 1 Page Yn Page Wy P 
i $580.00 $325, b0 $171 10 i $375.00 $210.00 $120.00 
6 $55.00 350.00 195.00 110.00 
12 529.00 302, 00 iss 00 12 325.00 180.00 100.00 
4A colors, $75. 4A colors, $90; bleed, $40. 
CANADA 


&» 


Electrical Dealer, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chica- 
© 2. Published by Haywoo Publishing Co. 
st. 1928. Editor: J. J. Cassidy. Type page, 

9x12; 4 cols., 2!/. Published Ist. Forms close 

Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 656; gross, 42,963. Retail, 

29,492; ae nadie and ,tv distributors, 

10,744; others, 87. 

Rates—Less than 3 ges, $872; 3 pages, 
$856; 6 pages, $840; 12 pages, $790. 

4A colors, $130; bleed, 18%. 





ABD 


Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co. Est. 1907. Editor: Laurence Wray. Sub- 
scription, $2. bs ad page, 9x12; 4 alk. 2g. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 40,445; gross, 43,527. Retailers, 
28,392; wholesalers and distributors, 7,205; 
mfrs., 3,846; others, 1,17]. 

5 Rates—Loss th than ae pages, SS 3 pages, 
9S! pa Peo: 
4A colors, $i, 5 Giese $125. 

For additional data = insert at page 16. 





eating & Gas Appliance tae rare 

W. 38th St., New York Publishe: 
Moore Pub. Co., Inc. Est! 909° “one Ras 
editor: C. McCampbell Subscription, $5 

page: x10; 3 cols., 2,4. Published 16th. 
orms ‘oo 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
_— Circulation, sworn, 12,741; gross, 12,960. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page 1 
! $418.00 4g20%6 bp 
336,00 


12 3s 
4A red or blue, 309. bleed, $55. 


Y/ 
418865 bo 
143.00 





ABD 


ed Journal, 101 Springfield Ave., Summit, 

J. Published b Came & Smythe, Inc. 
st Dag Editor: J. a tage Subscription, 
$3. ?rpe page, 7210" 2 cols 3%. Published 
10th orms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 3,349; gross, 4,153. Lamp and 
shade retailers and wholesalers, 1,893; mfrs. 


and reps., 1,054; others, 370. Rates— 
Times 1 Page If, Page If, Page 
i $190.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
170.00 90.00 55.00 
50.00 


12 150.00 80.00 
4A red, $90; others, $100; bleed, 15%. 


New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Buttenheim-Dix Pub. ge” ange 
John L. Stoutenburg. Type page, 10!/4x1 bY 
cols., 2!/4. Published Ist. Forms close fins 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 53,159; gross, 55,333. Radio, TV 
and ‘oh Sid gore 47,513; distributors, 

Ts 





Mart, 470 4th Ave., 


oe 3 _ Rates— eel hy P 
imes x age 
l $395 5.80 $675.00 $417 00 
ie 655.00 381.00 
620.00 330.00 


‘OO 
Color, $175; biped. no charge. 





M-A-R-T, 3587 Papineau Ave., Montreal 24. 
Que. Published in French. Est. 1949. Editor: 
G. Lefebvre. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,691; gross, 3,740. Dealers in 
furniture, appliances, TV, 3,263; others, 411. 





a 1P. Yp P. Vy P. 
imes age age age 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.0 
115.00 65.00 40.00 
12 105.00 55.00 35.00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 15%. 





American Horologist & Jeweler, P. O. Box 
7127, Capitol Hill Station, Denver 6. Est. 1936. 
Editor: Orville R. Hagens. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 5x734; 2 cols., 2%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 11,669; gross, 12,344. Paid, 
10,919. Rates— 





Times 1 ere \) Page Vz P. 
1 $215.00 $117.00 $ 64.00 
6 192.00 104.00 77.00 
12 175.00 96.00 70.00 
Red, yellow, green, blue, $80; bleed, $20. 
Costume Jewelry, 135 Front St., New York 5. 
Est. 1953. Editor: H. Fae Ortho. Controlled. 
Type page, 10x15!/ cols., 2’’. Published 


lst. Forms close Tok. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Picoulenon, sworn, ne 607: gross, 21,689. 
Rates—1 page, Y, page, $180; 14 page, 
$100. Color not at. 





Jewelers’ Buyers Guide, 1475 Broadway, New 

36. Published by Sherry Pub. Co. Est. 
1944. Price, $4.50. Type page. 5x73; 2 cols., 
23%. Published August. Forms close June 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
(1956 edition), 13,779; gross, 030. Rates—1 
page, $425; 1 page, $240; 14 page, $135. 4A 
ted, yellow, blue, $100; bleed, $60. 


GD 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Chilton Co., Inc. 
Est. 1859. Editor: Lansford F. King. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 18,855; gross, 20,360. Retailers, 
14,681; wholesalers, 1,574; mfrs., 1,723; others, 





976. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Wy Page yy Page 
1 $480.00 $270.00 $170.00 
375.00 210.00 130.00 
00 190.00 105.00 


12 330. 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $35. 


Jewelers’ Guild Guide, 109 Lindbergh Drive, 
ie tlanta 5. Published by P. B. 2 ig 
Est. 1952. Controlled. Type page, 47/x73/, 
cols., 23. Published Ist. Forms close in? 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
5,550; gross; hy ~ Rates— 
Times 685 \, oye 
i : 9 0 $50 


6-12 
Color, $30. 





Vy Page 
$ 23.00 





GD 


New England Appliance & Television News, 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Est. 1944. Lge 
David D. Bouchard. gree age, 9x12; 3 and 
4 cols. Published 5t forms. close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,003; gross, 


5,422. Dealers, 
4,054; dist., 476; 


utilities, 198; others, 467. 


Manufacturing Jeweler, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, $I . Published by Walter B. 
Frost & Co. Est 1884. Editor: D. R. Frost. 
Subscription, §3. Type page, 714x100; 3 cols., 
214. Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation sworn, 2,400 
ross, 2,600. Paid, 1,800. Rates— 


imes 1 Page 2/4, Page Y. fogs 
i $120 00 # 95.00 # 70.00 
6 *700.00 85.00 60.00 






12 90.00 80.00 55.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $10. 





Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City 6. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. 





Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
15th. Paras close 25th. Agency discounts, 
aS Saale 6 th P  P 
imes ‘age age e 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $3 30.00 
70. 40.00 
5 35.00 ra 0 


12 65.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 20%. 


BPA 


National Jeweler, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 
Est. aga Editor: M. : Das te Sie ai; 
85/gx115/g. e page, 7x an cols 
Published ids Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
pene 15-0. 
Circulation, June, 1956, 24,254: gross, 26.917. 





Paid, 8,855. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, P Vv, Page 
i $470.00 $208, $200. bo 

6 a 00 
320.00 538, ‘0 lis. ‘0 


12 
4A colors, $125; bleed, $35. 





Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., Al- 
bert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Editor: Maclay 
Lyon. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. remenee. 10th. Forms close 22nd. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
4,280; gross, 4,355. Paid, 4,024. Rates— 





Times 1 Page lf, Page V4 Page 
1 $ 95.00 i 59 5.00 $3 0.00 
85.00 
12 75.00 40. 00 at ‘0 
4A colors, $30; bleed, $15. 
Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission St., San 2. 


cisco 5. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1. Typ 
age, 7'/gxl0; 2 cols., 3. Published 1 th. 
Foose close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, awere. 3,196; a 3,526. ee 
Times 1 Page age 
$120 60 a5 eg bo $ oy i 
6 105.00 


12 90.00 
Publisher’s red, yellow, ie ‘360; bleed, 7520. 





Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by Ernest 'H. Abernethy 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type ge, 7xl0; 2 and 


3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 

June, 1956, 3,344: gross, 3,452. Paid, 3,043. 
“4 % P Vy P 

imes ‘a ‘a . , Page 

1 $130.00 ¢ 95 $ 50.00 

6 38, 00 oe 


12 108 75.00 0.00 
Publisher's red, $60; green, yellow, blue, “365, 
bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 1. 


CANADA 








® 


Bijoutier, Le. 1448 Beaudry St., Montreal 24, 
Que. Published by Eugene Charbonneau & 
Sons. Est. 1944. Editor: C. Bourassa. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/;. Published 15th. 
orms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2.315: gross, 2,604. Retailers, 


1,045; mfr‘s., 247; wholesaler's, 338; others, 
464. Rates— - ty P MP 
Times age ote 
1 $125.00 & 80.00 $ 4500 bo 
6 = 00 £0 00 


12 00 30.00 
Standard red, HO. others, Pte O leed, 15%. 





DCCAB 


La Loupe. 1662 Mt. Royal East, Montreal, 
Que. Published in French by Corporation of 
Waichmakers-Jewelers of Province of Quebec. 
Est. 1952. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2,123: 
ross, 2,208. game 1,611; others, 495. Rates— 


imes Page If, Page fy Page 
i $ 90 06 $55.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 


12 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Red, »lue, yellow, $30; bleed, 15%. 


@® 


Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Richmond 
St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Con- 
solidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. Editor: D. G. 
Prentice. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


3,188: gross, 3,595. Retailers, 





counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 


1958 MD & pn /'s48 






Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





2,668; others, =. Rates— 


Times lage Yn Page Vy Page 
I $160.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 

6 130. 4 72.00 40.00 
65.00 36.00 


12 120. 
Color, $40; bleed, 075%. 


OPTICAL GOODS 


Di i Opti 2063 Mountain Blvd., 
Oakland 2. ect Published by Calif. Assn. 
of Dispensing Opticians. Est. 1941. Controlled. 
Type ge, 43x65; 2 sp > 24%. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 











15-2. Circulation, sworn, 2, gross, 2,586. 

ae +a j 

imes age Vn Pi 1 
sisto | "$5% | '$ 3% 
t a4 py 33 3p 

Color, $29.50. " = 





Guildcrait, 110 E. 23rd St., New York 10. Pub- 

lished by Guild of Prescription or fictions. of 

America, Inc. Est. 1928. Editor: C. P. Carlsen. 

eaeeeed. Type page, Gx8%;, 2 con., 3°’. 
iscounts, 

10,513; gross, 10,686. gpa oe 


Time: VY P, 
g $150.86 y 85.00 4% 47. $0 
12 ise, 4 0: “4 > 4 





Journal of American Optometric Associatio: 

n, 
— Fw Minneapolis 2. Est. 1929. Edi- 
tor: E. iekenapp, Ge. Controlled. Type 
pave, day 2 cols., 234. Published 10th. 
orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 10,123; gross, 10,259. Paid, 
169. Rates— 


Times P. 1 
1 $133.00 % 80 00 AP $350 
: : 120. 00 72. 00 

Bleed, $12. = 42.85 





Optical Index. 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicag ° a 
Est. 1926. Controlled. Type page, 4Vpxb 
cols, 2''. Published 10th. Forms close Bian 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
6.867. Rates— 


Ti iP P 
a $120.00 % 70.00 | soto 
a 38.00 


12 10000 
Color, $125 net; bleed, no charge. 


&> 


tical Journal and Review of Optome 
cpt stnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, PC. Pub- 
lished wf Chilton Co. Est. 1891. Editor: 
Maurice Cox. Subscription, $3. Type 
534x812; 2 cols., 234. Published Ist “ond Pisth, 
i close 10 ‘days nse Agency discounts, 





Pega yp gross, 10,169. Optom- 
etrists 822; nsin opti ; 
nes, 754; oy 814. yg — 

imes Pa lf, Page Vy Pi 
3 s210 0.00 $110.0 4 38.00 
8.00 


24 140 0 eS 8.00 rs 00 
Color, not accepted; bleed, $35. 


aoeeeiate Est. "1ol 5 N. Wabash Ave., ned 
cago 910. Subscription, $4. Typ 

page, exer 2 and 3 cols. Published Thurs. 
day. Forms close 14 days prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
12,026; gross, 12.417. Optom- 





Circulation, 
etrists, 9,921; wholesalers, 582; ni ay 492; 


tie opticians, Alb, others, 600. Rates— 
imes Pa lage ly Page 
1 160.00 @ 83.00 $ 52.00 
13 78.00 47.00 
26 195. 00 68.00 42.00 
63.00 37.00 


§2 120.00 
Color, $150; blewi $25. 


Optometric World, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 29. Published b , Comes Pub. Co. 
Est. 1912 tig re tg bo Editor: Penfield. 
Type page 61/4,x "pi 2 and 3 = Tag ‘Published 

orms close Ist. Eat discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 4, gross, 4,165. Paid, 


eee. Rates— 2 

imes ‘a Vy Pa 

1 é 41 to 
3 00 





e Vy Page 
$130. ¢ 71 00 
103.00 $7.00 
12 92.00 $2.00 
4A red, $40; others, $50; bleed, $10. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Directory of Professional Photography. 152 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published ont 
Photographers’ ‘Assn. of America. Est. 1940. 
Editor: F. Ye ga Jr. Controlled. T 

pave. 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Published annu ype 
orms close April 1. 








gency discounts, 15-1. 


546 / Industrial Marketing 


Circulation, 10,400. 
Rates—1 


pags e, $175; Fase. ei eGo 


%, page, $229; ' 
orange, blue, $35; bleed, on request. 


Film Sponsor, 114 Ist Ave., New York 21. 
Published by Industrial Photography. Est. 
1957. Editor: Victor Salupo. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2!4. Published quarterly, March. 
Forms close 15th prec. gency gp Bsn a 
15-2. Rates, ooo on — of Siig a 


Times 2. \. 
$450 6 ise $0 isto 
4 00 170.00 
A colors: i: 2 $85; b- eon $125; bleed, 








Industrial Photography. 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Published by Photography in Busi- 
ness, Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: Stan Hochman. 
ype page. 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
month] orms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 29.247; gross, 31.881. Customers 
& prospective customers of distributors, mfrs., 
processors, selling agents, services & sup- 


plies, 28,440; vothers, ,129. Rates— 
Times ha 2/, Page Y, 
1 $600 0 472.00 ize2 86 0 
425.00 6.00 
20. 00 


12 20. 378.00 
4A red or blue, OO 25, other 4A colors, $150; 
bleed, $75. 





National Photographer. 152 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published be Photog- 
raphers’ Assn. of America. Est. 1950. Editor: 
Fred Quellmalz, Jr. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 6th. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. 

Circulation, 20,175: gross, 21,320. Profes- 


sional photographers, 0, oo Rates— 

Times = 2, Page Vf, P 
1 $385.00 3 325.00 $210 60 bo 
12 318 .00 es. ‘O 160. 60 


Red, orange, blue, $80; bleed, $40. 


National Press Photographer. 235 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by National Press 
aati ts ean Ass‘n. Est. 1946. Editor: oi 
Darr scription, $3.50. Type page, 7}/2x10; 
4 cols., 14$. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
wom, June, 1956, 4,470: gross, 4,535. Paid, 





Times 1 Page Ip P. hy P 
i $250 00 $150.00 bo $100-00 00 
230.00 
210.00 115.00 


12 
Color, $60; bleed, $50. 


@® WD 


Photo Dealer, (combined with Western Photo 
Retailer.), 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pub- 
lished by NPD Corp. Est. 1935. Editor: 
ro ag ‘ee ye Sapecrietn. $3. Type 
7x10; cols., 21/4. Published 10th. 
ms ne close aith, Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10.481; ross, 11,971. Retail 
camera shops, 8,131; mirs., ‘405; wholesalers 
and exporters, 353; finishing plants, 456; 
others, 568. Rates— 





Tim 1 Page 2/, Page V, Page 
a $419.00 $317.00 $167.00 
6 377.00 285.00 151.00 
5.00 13400 


12 340.00 255. 
Red, $85; others, $125; bleed, 15%. 





Photo Dealer Trade Directory. Type page, 
a" 2 cols., 21/2. Published Jan. Forms close 
Nov. 15. Circulation, same as Photo Dealer, 
plus 3,000. Rates—1 pa page $335; 2 page, $185 
4 page, $100. Color, 85; yo, 15%. 





Photo Developments, 104 E. Michigan Ave., 
Jackson, Mich. Published by Master Photo 
Dealers & Finishers’ Assn. Est. 1924. Editor: 
L. T. Heard. egy soe $3. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 23%. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
,359; gross, 6.983. Paid, 3,228. Rates 


sworn, 
Tim 1 Page 2/, Pi Y. 
y $798.60 ya bp 810590 
110.00 
100.00 


12 388.00 
Publisher's color, $75; wo ise. 





Photo Merchandising, 1114 Ist Ave., New 
York 21. Published by or aig, wed Trade 
News, Inc. Est. 1956. Controlled ype page, 
7x10. Published quarterly for drug stores, 
March, May, Sept., Nov. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


pers. eee. soa. = + Bowe 

m e age 

ss Be $730.6 $560 00 $300.00 
4 600.0 450.00 250.00 


Photographic Trade News. 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 1 Published b Pe Borger 
Trade News, Inc. Est. 1879. Editor: erger 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; cols., 
214. Pu lished 10th, except 2 issues - June. 
Forms close 20th. gligency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,54 ross, 12,075. Camera 
shops, retail stores, with photogra gg supply 
sections, 8,008; manufacturers, 365; exporters 
and wholesalers, 219; finishing plants, 767; 
others, 738. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Vy Page 
i $418.00 "eS b0 $170. 
6 152.00 
12 ‘OO 36.0 


136.00 
4A colors: wag $85, iene 3125. bleed, $50. 


Professional Sigg eo ag Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15. Publi by Charles Abel, Inc. 
Est. 1907. Editor: a Abel. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 51/2x! cols., 25/g. Pub’ ished 
10th. Forms close sith 2 2nd prec. paeerz dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, gross, 
19,405. Paid, 14,911. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y, 
1 $295 00 died 6 bo 





1 
$108 


12 240.00 as "80.00 
Publishers color, $60; bleed, ioe, 
PSA Journal, Stamford, Conn. Published by 
2 ae hic Society of America. Est. 1934. 
Editor: Don Bennett. Membership including 
subscription, $10. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2144. Published 25th prec. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, i5-2. Circulation, sworn, 





June, 1956, a. yond gross, oe — “eae . 

imes age 

i 360 00 "400 $6 $170.00 
280.0 160.00 
380.00 140.00 


12 290.00 
4A colors, $90; bleed, 15%. 


ae ag 5299 Fountain Ave., Los Angeles 
29. Est. 1952. Editor: Janet Marshall. Con- 
trolled. Type spose. 5'/ox8; 2 cols., 25/g. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. ring dis- 











counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5,841; gross, 
aoe: Paid, ie: Rate, 4 P 
imes age age 
$126.60 4S 69 bp $ 37.05 
6 115.00 d 
12 103.50 oF. B 31.50 
Color, 40%; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 
CCAB 
Photo Trade, 481 University Ave., Toronto 


2, Ont. Published by Maclean- Hunter Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. Est. -1947. Trim size, 81x 
111,. —_ page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 25th prec. losaty 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 6.275: gross, 6,358. Retail cam- 
era shops, 5,988: others, 726. Rates— 


Ti 2 Vy P 

a a $200.00 6000 4 90.0 
185.00 145.00 

130.00 8.00 


12 170.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 122-3. 


RADIOS, TELEVISION, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Hi-Fi Tape Recording. Severna Park, Md. 
Published by Mooney-Rowan Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1953. Editor: Mark Mooney, Jr. Subscription, 
$3.75. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
32,012; a | 34,955. Paid, 29,016. Rates— 








Times 1 Page 4 Page l/,z Page 
i $454.00 “te 00 $173.0 


6 5.00 
Standard omic 93150, bleed + 





Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New_York 19. 
Published by Music Trades Corp. Est. 1890 
Editor: John F. Majeski, Jr. Subscription. $2. 
pg page, 75x10; 3 cols., 21/2. Published 
1 Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
none. 

Circulation, 5,037; gross, 5,501. Retailers of 
— equipment and instruments and their 
exec 3.473 wholesalers, mfrs., salesmen, 
459; oikerss 199. Rates— 


Times 1 Page lf, Page i/, Page 
i $240. $138 90 $9 28 0 
6 215.00 
00 15. 00 32 00 


12 196. 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 


BFA 
Musical Merchandise Magazine, 1475 Broad- 


way, New York 36. Est., 1925. Editor: Cl 
Fischer. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols. Publishe 

















disco 
ross 
imes 


Bleed 





Piano 
Chicco 
Subs« 
22. 1 
disco 
Times 


Bleed 
Purch 
V 





Music 












































































te Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 4,421; gross, 5,377. Dealers, 
‘ 782; jobbers, ‘oon om 2 Te “gear” P 

imes age Pa age 

i $220.00 $14 bo § 98.00 

6 180.00 67.00 

70.00 ifs. 0 60.00 


12 1 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 


NARDA News, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago 54. Published at National Appliance 
and Radio-TV Dealers Assn. Est. 1946. Editor: 
M. Marcin. Subscription, $15. Type page, 9x 
12. Published Monday. Forms close 2 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,646; gross, 6,877. 

Rates—| page, $300; 12 page, $170; 


4A colors, $75; bleed, 15%. 








Yq page, 





Piano and Organ Review. 1475 peaeway. 
New York 36. Est. 1879. Editor: C. Chac 
ayy & ee $2. Type page, 7!/2x101/,; 3 onli, ; 


23. Pu Uses 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, Circulation, sworn, 4,210; 
ross, 4, 407. “Controlled, 1, 997. Rater p 
imes age Page age 
i $230.00 ere) 00 $ 70.00 
6 200.00 115.0 
180.00 100. 00 3. 60 


12 
Bleed, 15%. 





Piano Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson aio 
Chicago 4. Editor: J. B. Carlson. Est. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 75/x101/,; 3 fa : 


21/2. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

a, 15- “a oe p 

imes 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 2240 0 #172 00 $9 8 00 
6 157.00 30. 00 
12 196, 00 143.00 82.00 

Bleed, 10%. 





Purchaser's ag to the Music Industries, 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19. Published by 
Music Trades Corp. Est. 1897. Editor: John F. 
Majeski, Jr. Price 50c. Type page, 51/2x8}/, 
Published annually. Forms close May : 
5800; 9 eng Yh none. Circulation, sworn, 
gross, 6,0 
ates—] page "sis, VY, page, $100; 


1 
$0 Bleed Its, fa page, 





Radio Amateur Call Book. 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. Est. 1921. Editor: C. O. Stimp- 
son. Subscription, $16. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21/4. Published quarterly, March. Forms 
close lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, vies 8 a 908; Tr be 294. bg 
Times VW P 
1 $250.00 ‘tt id $ 80 80 bp 
4 200.00 





Radio & Television Journal, 1475 Broadway, 
New York 36. Est. 1916. Type page, 9x12; 

cols., 2)/. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 1. 
Forms clcse 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 


2, sworn, 29,125: gross, 30,513. 
ates— 
Times 1 Page Wy Page \, 
1 $715.00 $360 00 50% 09 


6 
4A colors, $120. rhleed, $100" 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





education, 2,895; mfrs., 1,895; others, 5,573; 
ates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page Vz Pr 
i $690. $480.00 $250.00 
ey UL 440.00 230.00 
415.00 220.00 


12 590.00 
4A color, $130; bleed, $90. 


Service Management, 161 Luckie St., N. W., 
Atlanta 3. Est. 1951. Editor: Paul H. Wendel. 


Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 20th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 26.112; gross, 27,695. Electronic 
service management personnel, 24,907; dis- 
— 1,144. Rates— 2h P th P 

imes lage age 
1 $450.00 $35 5.00 $190.00 bo 

12 395.00 308, 00 190. 00 

Publisher’s color, $85; bleed, 15%. 





The Sound Salesman, Severna Park, Md. 
Published by ge Peng Pubs., Inc. Est. 


1954. Editor: Mark oone i Jr. Controlled. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
— a 2h Pa y 
imes fot 

1 $454.00 $16 6.00 417806 


4A colors, $150 ee. 15% 





Eid) 


Western Appliances & Television. 274 Bran- 


nan St., San Francisco 7. Published by West- 
ern Business Pubs. Est. 1944. Editor: F. M. 
Rea. Ty page 9x12. Published lst. Forms 
close th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,458: gross, 7,810. Western 
appliance, radio and TV dealers, dist., and 
ae. 7 442. Ly ¥, h P 
imes ‘a Pa age 
1 $300.00 $225.00 $175.00 
6 210.00 160.00 
3.00 200.00 150.00 


12 
44 colors, $50, eed, 10%. 





CANADA 





(CAB @ 


R.T.A. — & Service, former Radio-Tele- 


vision a? liance Sales, 175 Jarvis St 
sig Ont. Est. 1924. Editor : 
Vincent. a ge, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 8,429; gross, 
and appliance stores, 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 
l mek iv 

6 io o 

12 00 
4K colors: dike O60, bleed, 


8,556. Servicemen 
7,491; others, 942. 


50. 
Oe, calles ao 





Radio and Television Weekly. 99 Hudson St., 


New York 13. Est. 1916. Editor: Cy Kneller. 
Subscri Publish $6. Type page, 91/,x12; 4 cols., 
21/4. lished Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
prec. ency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, ‘Sa: ross, 6, 329, Rates— 
imes age x 10 ly Page 
1 $306 00 $246.00 $108.00 
13 276.00 210.00 94.00 
| a i Hed an 
4A colors: TF 560; itis “Sos, bleed, to 





Record and Sound Retailing, 274 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Est. 1943. ive ge, 7x 
10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,422; gross, 10,283. Retailers, 
380; others, 59. Rates— 


8,421; mfrs., 622; dist., D hig 
ae ‘iad to 


Times sto 
1 B48 0 
6 170.00 
6.00 160. 00 
ola. bleed, 


12 385,00 
R.O.P. color, Aa %. 





Service, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Published by Bryan Davis Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1931. Editor: Lewis Pa fa Subscription, $2. 
1g page 7x10; and 3 cols. Published 

orms close 2 sth Agency discounts, 


_ 46,526; gross, 55,337. Service 
organizations, 26,956; retailers, 5,379; com- 
munications, aviation and government, 3,895; 







mm G @® 


Radio, TV & Appliance Trade Builder, 1450 
Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published 
by Hugh C. MacLean Pubs., Ltd. ~~ 1924. 
Editor: G. B. Gilroy. Type. pag 
and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms go Fem 23rd. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7.214; gross, 8,147. Radio and 
appliance dealers and service men, 5,909, 
others, 1,142. — 


Times ae 2, Page Vv, Page 
1 $198 0 157.50 $ 78.50 

6 176.00 141.00 70.50 
56.00 125.00 62.00 


12 1 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 


SHOES AND 
LEATHER GOODS 


G&D» 


Boot and Shoe Recorder. Chestnut and 56th 
Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by Chilton 
<2. Tite 1882. Editor: |. J. Reilly. Subscription, 

Rage. B 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub ished 
~ Type Goa 


close 20 days prec. 
Agency digtniete, 15-2. 
Circulation, 18,965; gross, 21,294. Retailers, 
14,540; wholesalers, 561; mfrs. and their sales- 
men, 2,889; others, 1,060. Rates— 








Times 1 Page I Page \y Page 
i $462. $284.00 dies. 
12 380.00 196.00 121.00 
24 352.00 182.00 110.00 


4A green, red, blue, 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


IPI orange, $90; bleed, 





Coast Shoe Reporter, Hotel St. 
_ Editor: W. R. Ahern. 


Francisco 19. Est. 
Subscription, $1.50. T 


2g. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Circulation, 


15-2. 


fees 
a 

$140.00 
6 112.50 


discounts, 
ross, 2,200. 
imes 
1 


12 85. 
Color, $60; bleed, 817.50. 


Francis, San 


pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
Agency 
sworn, lI, 





Footwear News, 7 E. 
Published by —— Pubs., 


Editor: agg 7 F; 
Type page, 10!/4x161/,; 
Friday. Forms ad 
counts, 13-2. 


Circulation, 18,099; 


12,230; mfrs. and salesmen, 3,822; wholesalers, 


923: others, 1,556. 
Rates—Less than 
lines, 7lc; 5,000 lines, 


ose Wednesday. Agency dis- 


& 
6lc; 7,500 lines, 59c. 


a) 


New York 3. 
Inc. Est. 1945. 
le. Subscription, $3. 
13%. Published 


12th St., 
cols., 
20,097. Retailers, 


gross, 


125 lines, 82c; 1,125 








Luggage and Leather Goods, 111 4th Ave., 
3. Published 


ew Yor 
Est. 1898. Editor: 


counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 3,909: gross, 3,817. Retailers, 
1,645; jobbers, 398; mfrs., 1,548; others, 287. 
Rates, specified insertions — 

Times 1 Page lf, Vz Page 
1 $337.00 area %0 oo $147-00 fe 
—- § 00 145.0) 

12 225.00 126. 00 "30 60 

4A colors, $100; bleed, 15%. 


Arthur Williams. 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 2nd. Forms close 


ABP 


by Haire Pub. Co. 
Subscrip- 


18th. Agency dis- 





Luggage and Leather Goods Directory. Est. 
1935. Controlled. Type page, 
Published June. Forms close May 10. Agency 


4\/4x6; 1 col 





discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $180; 1/2 page, 
$115; 1/4 page, $60. 
Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Boston 


11. Published by 
1941. Subscription, $1. 
and 3 oa. 


W. C. Hatch Pub. Co. Est. 


ublished Ist week. Forms close 
20th. Agensy discounts, 0-2. 


Type page, 71!/,x10; 2 


Circulation, 





sworn, 12,033; gross, 12, 250. Paid, 1,781. Rates 

Times 1 Page Vf, reqs V3 Page 

1 $180.00 $95 $ 65.00 

160.0) 60.00 

12 140.00 a 60 55.00 
4A red, $65; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 

Shoe Service, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 


Published b 


ica. Est. 1920. Controlled. iby 2» page, 7x10; 

2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 

prec. Discounts, none. Circulation, sworn, 

45,306; gross, — wong 6 

Times ots 1, Page 

1 saaito “Aza bo 0 $197.00 

39 x Ps 220.0 172.00 

#0800 164.00 


12 375 
Color, $100; bree 95100. 


Shoe Service Institute of 


mer- 









CANADA 











Don Mills, Ont. 
Lean Pubs., 


lished 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, Sept., 1956, 4,644: gross, 5,112. 
Retail, 3,742; fe 375; rg §52. — 
Times age - 

1 $174.00 813930 0 $6 9.80 

156.00 125.0 
8.00 111. 00 ee 30 


12 138. 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 


& @® 


Shoe & Leather Journal, 1450 Don Mills Road, 
Published by Hugh C. Mac- 
Ltd. Est. 
Turner. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
8th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 





















1888. Editor: T. E. 





SPORTING GOODS, TOYS 








Fishing Tackle Trade News, P. 
1952. 


Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 


Wilmette, Ill. Est. 
Owens. 
3 cols. Published 10th, 


and Nov. Forms close Ist. 
15-2. Circulation, sworn, 12,800. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $270.00 
5 240.00 


10 225.00 
Red, $100; bleed, 15%. 










O. Box 236, 
Editor: Fred 

except bi-monthly June 
Agency discounts, 


1/2 Page lf, Page 
$170.00 $100.00 
150.00 90.00 
130.00 80.00 
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Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Golfdom. 
(See Hotels, Clubs, Motels.) 





Industrial Sports and Recreation, 1150 Boston 
Post Road, Fairfield, Conn. Est. 1944. Con- 
trolled. Editor: L. J. A. Villalon. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 8,290; gross, 8,642. Paid, 
1,530. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page Vv, Page 
$290.00 $175.00 130.00 
250.00 155.00 110.00 
10 215.00 135.00 95.00 
4A colors: red, $65; others, $100; bleed, 10% 





Professional Golfer, Broadway & Main Sts., 

Dunedin, Fla. Published by Professional Goif- 

ers Assn. ot America. Est. 1919. Editor: Wil- 

liam T. Rach. Subscription, $3. Type page, 

74x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published oh Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, — Paid, 9,088. ates— 
1 Pag 2 P 

$215 iva $181.50 

0.00 169.00 

{81. 50 157.00 





P 


agg eid Goods, 716 Rush St., Chica- 
ll. Published by Natl. Sporting Goods 
) ee Est. 1948. Editor: M. Ranney. Bosc - 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,242: gross, 9,737. Retail sport- 
ing goods stores, 7,049; jobbers, 538; mir’s., 
representatives & importers 1,889; others, 85. 


Rates— m 
s 1 Page 2/, Page 1/; Page 
1 $250.00 $190.00 $120 $0 
6 200.00 160.00 5.00 
12 175.00 140.00 8S 00 
4K colors, $75; bleed, $40. 





Spotting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
., St. Louis 3. Est. 1886. Editor: H. G 
Sore Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





the newest, most 

selective sales tool 
in the $625* million 
toy manufacturing 


market! THE TOY 
MANUFACTURER 








*at factory 
prices 


FIRST ISSUE 
TO BE 
PUBLISHED 
SEPT., 1957 











DIRECT WAY TO REACH 3,000 
TOP-NOTCH TOY MANUFACTURERS 


If you can furnish any one of the hun- 
dreds of component items that go into 
the manufacture of toys, you're ready 
for your share of the whopping $625 
million toy manufacturing market. It's 
big, and still growing, with a huge ap- 
petite for everything from adhesives to 
zinc alloys. And THE TOY MANUFAC- 
TURER — a new monthly tabloid — 
offers you penetrating coverage to 3,000 
toy manufacturers who compose the 
“heart” of this market. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE TOY MANUFACTURER 
175 LUCKIE ST., N. W., ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 10,467; gross, 12,228. Retailers, 
6,004; jobbers, 1,620; mfrs. and reps., 2,361; 


— $31. — yh P a 
imes a age age 
] $325 $0 $200 $0 65.00 
6 265.00 reg 00 
12 255.00 
4A colors, $110; bleed, $50. 





Sporting Goods Directory, Pore annual- 
ly. Price $1.50. Type page, 31/2x57/; 2 cols., 
15. Forms close Sept. 15. Circulation, sworn, 
12.000. Rates—1 page, $175; 1% page, $115; 
\, page, $70. 4A red, £90; other a fi ow 
$110; bleed, $40 





Sporting Goods Jobbers and Manufacturers’ 
Representatives, 2018 Washington Ave., 

Louis 3. Published by Sporting Goods ‘Pub. 
Co. Type page, 3!/2x5’7/p. Published Pag earn 
Subscription, $5. Forms close Aug. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ae oe 6,015. 
Rates—1 page, $175; 2 page, $115; 14 page, 


$70. 
4A red, $90; bleed, $40. 





VA 


Sporting Goods Products, 3091 Mayfield Road, 
Cleveland Heights 18, O. Est. 1948 , Editor: 
Norman L. Hersey. Adv. unit, 3;%x44%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th diced y dis- 


counts, ; 
Circulation, 29.619; gross, $32,149. Retail 
stores selling sporting goods, 23,019; dept. 
stores and hardware chain sporting goods 
buyers, 716; jobbers’ salesmen, 96; jobbers, 
1,771; mfrs. and reps., 2, 199: others, 318. 
4 Units 


Rates— = 
2 Units 
$495.00 


Times 1 Unit 
$165.00 : 
6 145.00 445.00 
12 135.00 : 420.00 
4A colors, $100; bleed, $40 


© D 


Sports Age, 305 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
Published by R. H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 1938. 
Editor: A. Van Pelt. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 22nd. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. : 
Circulation, 6,212; gross, 7,237. Retailers 
4,993; jobbers, 417; mfrs., 334; mfrs.‘ repre- 
sentatives & salesmen, 206; others, 231. Rates 


Time 1 Page 2/, P Vz Page 
t 230 00 $140.00 


6 190.00 114.00 
160.00 95.00 





12 00. 
4A colors, $95; bleed, $25 é : 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Tackle Industry, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 

36. Published by Fisherman Press, Inc. Est. 

1956. Editor: J. Zervas. Controlled. Trim size, 

814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 

lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation sworn, 23,274; gross, 
23,646. Rates— 

2/, Pag 1/3 Page 

; . $155.00 

6 } .00 140.00 

; 124.00 


12 320.0! 
Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 





Western Sporting Goods Review, 4328 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 29. Published by Newell 
Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Editor: Bruce Bryan. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 
Published Sth. Forms close 25th. A ency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 4,979; gross, 
—- Paid as 5 Rates— 2p P th P 
imes age age ‘age 
1 $150.00 $121.00 $ 72.00 
6 130.00 105.00 
93.00 


12 115.00 
4A colors, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Wintersports Trade Magazine, 7314 W. Colfax 
Ave., Denver 15. Est. 1953. Wace pg Editor: 
J Murphy. Type page, 77x10 3 cols., 
214. Published spring and fall. eae close 
March 14 and July 10. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, 10, 438; gross, 11,030. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page 

1 $480.00 $320.00 

2 430.00 285.00 
4A colors, $85; bleed, 10%. 


1/3, Page 
$165.00 
140.00 





CANADA 
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Sport Goods and Playthings, 146 Bates Road, 
ontreal 8, Que. Published by Wallace Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1923. Editor: R. Fyfe. Type 
page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. 
orms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,201; gross, 5,917. Hardware 
stores, 2,248; sporting goods retailers, 2,315; 
others, 655. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page 3 Page 
1 $190. 0.00 Hes $ 92.00 


12 144. 00 126.00 90. 00 
4A red, $55; other colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 





TOYS 





Craft, Model & Hobby Industry, 30 E. 29th St., 
New York 16. Published by Hobby Pubs., 
Inc., Est. 1946. Editor: Jack Wax. neg a 
tion, $5. 2 page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 13,353; 
gross, 13,500. Paid, 3,996. Rates— 

—_ age 2/3 Page "$1084 


6 
12 200.0 
Red, $50; others, $80; bleed, 10%. 





Hobby Merchandiser, The, 1027 N. 7th St., 
Milwaukee 3. Est. 1951. Editor: Larry Kumfer- 
man. Type page, 77x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15- 
Circulation, 11,210; gross, 11,602. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page /, Page 
1 $250.00 $105.00 
225.00 95.00 
12 209.00 145.00 85.00 
Red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


sworn, 





National Toy Jobber and Jobber Salesman, 
175 Luckie St., Atlanta 3. Published by United 
Pub. Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Denton Harris. 
Controlled. Trim size, 834xll5. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 9,983; gross, 10,166. Paid, 612. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page /, Page 
i $240.00 $100. 00 
6 200.00 


12 170.00 
Red, $40; others, $70; bleed, 





Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10. 
Published by McCready Publishing Co. Est. 
1903. Editor: Ben W. McCready. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
Sth. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 11,217; gross, 13,225. Retailers, 
6,770; wholesalers, 2,275; mfrs., 1,663; others, 
547. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1, Page 
$300.0. $235.00 ‘$140.00 
M ro 00 2. 115.00 
5.00 99.00 
dime red, BS. bleed, sy 





Playthings Directory. Est. 1925. Editor: B. W. 
Metiveady. Single copy, 50c. Type page, 
worse Published Jan. Forms close Dec. 15. 
gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
(1956 edition), 14,925. Paid, 11,155. Rates—I 
page, $165; 1; page, $90; 14 page, $55 





Southern & Southwestern Toy Journal, 175 
Luckie St., Atlanta 3. Est. 1952. Editor: Denton 
Harris. Controlled. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 6,507. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page 1/3 P 
1 $143.00 § 85. 0 
12 
Red, $40; others, $70; bleed, 10%. 





Toy Manufacturer, 175 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta 3. Published by United Pub. Co. 
First issue, Sept., 1957. Editor: Denton Harris. 
Type page, 9!/:xl4; 4 cols., 214. Published 
monthly. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 7x10 4\/ox5 
1 $250.00 $200.00 $100.00 
6 210.00 “170.00 70.00 
12 160.00 140.00 40.00 
Red, $40; bleed, 10%. F 





® D 


Toys and Novelties, Merchandise Mart, 

cago 54. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
1909. Editor: C. Bernstein. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. ublished 
monthly. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15- 


Circulation, 9,834; 12,433. Retailers, 
5,288; wholesalers, 2, 1,872; others, 


777. Rates— iP ah P ty P 
Times age age 
’ 1 $328.00 299.00 $144.00 0 
6 259.00 201.00 115.00 
12 220.00 173.00 106.00 
Red, $50; others, $80; bleed, 15%. 


ross, 
10; mfrs., 





Toys & Novelties Buyers’ Guide. Est. 1921. 
Type page, 41/2x7; 2 cols., 2!/g. Published an- 
nually. Forms close Dec. 15. Circulation, 
same as Toys and Novelties. Rates—l page, 
$180; 1 page, $100; 14 page, $60. 

For additional data see page 549. 


Retail Distribution and Service Trades 





Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd St., 
Winston-Salem 1, C. Published by Jackson 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1886. Editor: R. C. Car- 
michael. Subscription, $1. Tyme page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published 20th. Forms close lst. 
Agency discounts, 
Times ore 
1 $ 95.00 
6 75.00 
12 60.00 


\y Page 
é 23.00 


32.00 17. 00 





Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by Lockwood Trade Journal Co. Est. 
1886. Editor: John R. Thompson. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%; 3 cols., 2's. 
Published riday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn. 
2,177; gross, aon Paid, 1p. Rates— y 


Times 
4 $150.0 "$0888 a bp 
7500 38.00 


26 12 aD 
52 62.50 33.00 
4A colors, $70; bleed, 15%. 





TOBACCO 





Cigar & Tobacco Journal, 1330 Portland Ave., 
St- Paul 5. Est. 1895. Editor: Ed. L. re, 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/ 
cols., 214. Published lst. Forms close Bin 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sept., 1956, 2,295; gross, 2,545. Rates— 
Times 1 Page I, Page 
l $ sy os i 30.00 
6 35.00 25.00 


12 ro 00 
Bleed, 15%. 


sworn, 





Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York 
23. Est. 1910. Editor: W. H. Small. Sigg 
tion, $2. Type page, 9x12; 4 cols., 2!/g. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 1 week prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
6,285; gross, 6.451. Paid, 4,175. Rates— 
Times 1 Page lf Page 

1 $210.00 4175. 4 

12 165.00 


24 150.00 iis. 00 
Red, $95; others, $115; bleed, 15%. 


1, Page 
100.00 
75.00 
65.00 


Tobacco & gg cod Distributor, Box G, 
Waldwick, lished by Tobacco Trade 
Press. Est. we: Editor: Adelaide Whitaker. 
Subscription, e page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\/4. Published “Zn,” orms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $185.00 
6 165.00 
12 150.00 


% Fe Pegs 


88 00 
80.00 


ly Page 
¢ 55.00 





Tobacco & Confectioner 
Brooklyn 2. Est. 1931. Editor: Everett Einar- 
sen. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms cl Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page Vy Page 
1 $175.00 90.00 $ 50.00 
a 160.00 80.00 45.00 
150.00 75.00 42.50 


Guide, 50 Court St., 


Color, $50. 





BPA 


Tobacco Jobber. 1860 Broadway, 


York 23. Published b 
Papers, Inc. Est. 1925. 
Type page, 9x12; 2 cols., 4. 


ditor: Wm. H. 


Tobacco Business 
Small. 
Published 


monthly. Forms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 4,192; gross, 5,070. Wholesalers 


of tobacco, 3,951; = — 


Ti iP 
oe $210. bo ‘17883 


3 60 138, 00 
denaaia red, Ss, bleed, 15%. 


180. wats” 
"$0880 2 


8 ‘0 





Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St., 
1865. Editor: P. V. Hoyle. 


Type page, 9xl2; 4 cols., 2!,. 


New York 5. 
Subscription, 
Published 


Est. 


$6. 


Saturday. Forms close 10 days prec. mqener 


Circulation, 
ns 711. 


discounts, sworn, 
9 


15-0. 
1956, 4,317; Te 
Times 
l $210.00 
13 175.60 
26 160.00 


52 150.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 


eae 00 
118.00 
105.00 
90.00 


Jun 
i, oe iam Naina 





Tobacco Record, 33 N. La Salle St., 
2. Est. 1910. Controlled. Editor: Phil 
Type page, 9x12; 4 cols., 2!4. Published 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
culation, sworn, June, 1956, 4,423; 
4,603. Rates— 
Times 1 Page " Page Vs 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 
6 ie. 00 80.00 
12 5.00 76.00 
Standard red, M0. bleed, 15% 


Chicago 
Fuchs. 


15th. 


15-0. Cir- 
gross, 


Page 
45.00 
42.00 
40.00 





United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hudson St., 


New York 13. Est. 1874. Editor: 


Irving Mates. 


Subscription, $6. Type page, 9!/,x12; 4 cols., 


214. Published Monday. Forms close 10 
prec Agency discounts, 15-0 
sworn, 4,070; gross, 4,512. Paid, 3,699. 
Times 1 Page Vo Page 
l $252.00 $144.00 $ 
13 228.00 132.00 
26 210.00 120.00 
52 174.00 102.00 
Red, $60; bleed, 15%. Combination rate 
Confectionery-Ice Cream World. 
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Rubber Products 


days 


irculation, 
Rates— 
4, Page 


87.00 
82.00 
72.00 
60.00 
with 











Rubber Products 


Sales show steady gain, holding 
at 1.4% of gross national product 


CURRENT TRENDS 

m THE RUBBER INDUSTRY in the U. S., 
which is currently consuming some 
1.5 million long tons of new rubber 
annually, is expected by industry 
leaders to come close to doubling 
that figure by 1957. 

While the automobile industry is 
foreseen as a continued user of the 
major part of the rubber indus- 
try’s output, its proportionate share 
is expected to decline slightly while 
other uses and applications show 
an increase. 

Moving sidewalks, conveyor belt 
systems, giant collapsible tanks for 
liquid storage, rubber treated fab- 
rics for clothing, rubberized high- 
ways and increased use of rubber in 
the home, as wall coverings and for 
sound proofing, are seen as some 
of the potential new applications. 

About 13% of the rubber plants 
in the country are today located 
in the South, and this area is ex- 
pected to play an important role 
in the future of the industry. The 
165 plants in that section employ 
13% of the persons actively en- 
gaged in the industry, while con- 
suming 125,000 tons annually and 
accounting for about $300 million 
of the $2.25 billion expended by the 
industry each year for materials, 
services and capital expenditures. 

Synthetic rubber plants, repre- 
senting a capital investment of some 
$200 million, are mostly located in 
the Southwest. 

In 1953, last year for which sta- 
tistics are available regarding ex- 
penditures for research and de- 
velopment, the rubber industry in- 
vested $54 million for these pur- 
poses. Of that sum, 6% went for 
basic research, as against 4% spent 
by all industry. 

For nearly a century the rubber 
industry had only one basic mate- 
rial to work with — natural rub- 
ber. Synthetic rubber was intro- 
duced in the early 1930’s but re- 
mained specialty rubber until the 
approach of World War II made 
creation of a synethetic industry 
mandatory. More than 75 commer- 
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cially available types of synthetic 
possess “tailor-made” properties 
that have helped increase the uses 
of rubber. 

The natural rubber producing in- 
dustry has taken steps to meet the 
competition of synthetics. Growers 
have improved and increased the 
yield of rubber trees as one step. In 
addition, they are now providing 
natural rubber with special proper- 
ties gained by the addition of 
chemicals. In other cases they are 
furnishing technical information 
about each shipment of rubber. This 
data is obtained from tests made at 
the plantation. 
= TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS. New 
rubber products are being devel- 
oped constantly in areas which were 
previously impossible because of the 
technical limitations of rubber. 
There has been a steady growth 
in consumption of liquid latex since 
1930, for example. Two outstanding 
uses are in the development of 
foam sponge for pillows mattresses 
and upholstery, and for latex- 
bonded fibers. 

Considerable interest has been 
shown in the use of rubber in road 
surfaces and many miles of test 
roads have been laid out. Results 
are not conclusive to date but are 
encouraging. Natural rubber 
crumbs, reclaimed rubber, synthet- 
ic rubber and scrap rubber have 
all been combined with asphalt for, 
these tests. 

More uses are being found for 
rubber as an engineering material, 
particularly in rubber-to-metal 
products, suspension systems, oil 
seals and the like. Rubber springs 
are being tested in both automo- 
tive and railroad fields to replace 
metal spring systems. Uses of rub- 
ber as a lining material, especially 
for the chemical processing indus- 
tries, is growing. Considerable 
progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of electrically conduc- 
tive rubber. 

The industry classifies itself into 
a number of divisions, such as tires 
and tubes; mechanical rubber 


(See also Plastics) 


goods; footwear, and the like. Some 
divisions consist of a small number 
of companies, either because they 
are highly specialized, such as rub- 
ber thread manufacturers, or be- 
cause the equipment involved de- 
mands such a high investment — 
such as tires and tubes. 


BASIC STATISTICS 

Industry sales of rubber products 
during 1956 are estimated at $5.75 
billion, a new high for the field. To- 
tal sales in 1957 are expected to 
show a continued increase from the 
1956 high. 

These statistics reveal a steady 
level, at which the rubber industry 
grosses annually about 1.4% of the 
total Gross National Product. 

Developments during 1957 are ex- 
pected to include the following: 

@ Consumption of new rubber in 
the United States will amount to 
1.5 billion long tons 

e Plant capacity for the produc- 
tion of butadiene-styrene ruber 
will reach 1.25 billion long tons 

e Exports of synthetic rubber 
from the United States will ap- 
proach 300,000 long tons for the year 

e Tire sales—replacement and 
original equipment—will show an 
increase of 6% to over 111 million 
units 

® Sales of non-tire rubber prod- 
ucts will account for 54% of total 
rubber products sales value 

@ Sales of all rubber goods man- 
ufacturers—including allied activi- 
ties such as chemicals and plastics 
—will reach $6 billion 

@ Capital expenditures by rubber 
goods manufacturers will exceed 
$210 million 

e A slight increase will be re- 
corded in the per capita consump- 
tion of rubber in the United States 

@ There will be no major expan- 
sion in the production capacity of 
natural rubber. 

An analysis of 1955 consumption 
of new rubber, broken down by 
product segments, reveals the fol- 
lowing: 


Use Percent 
AO, MNO i ia as hci cntacctajnctinecconbare 5 
Mechanical goods . a 
Latex foam .......... 
Shoe products .... 
Athletic goods 
Insulated wire ........... seals cchosussuclols eheessaaeg 
WMO isos Seccicrsdergek pen ontncavshcteoiotieaieige 
Proofed goods 

Hard rubber 
Flooring 
Cements 






















Drug _ sundries ...... 
Miscellaneous 
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While sharply reduced new car 
sales last year caused a fall off in 
sales of original tire equipment, re- 
placement units were up 4% to a 
total of 52 million units. This figure, 
too, is expected to increase this 
year. 

One industry leader predicts that 
by the end of the century, per 
capita consumption of rubber in 
this country will have risen to 25 
lbs. annually from the current 20.7 
lbs. United States leadership in this 
respect is shown by the following 
listing of per capita rubber con- 
sumption for various countries dur- 
ing 1955: 

Country 

Argentina 
Australia 
Brazil 

Canada 
China 

BO RMMMIID'S 'ohes sien sode sas casks iceotee Parcel ea NN 
ny: (West) 

India .. 

lialy .x....; 
Japan 


Russia 
South Africa 


~ 
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United Kingdom . rm 
United States ....... 0. 
Rest of World ... ae mee FF 
World Average .. 2. 
Source: Rubber Manufacturers Associatio 








WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment in the rubber products 
industry totalled an estimated $193 
million in 1956 — about 29% above 
the 1955 figure. In general, capital 
equipment expenditures have fol- 
lowed the same trend as industrial 
production in the field, reaching an 
initial peak in 1947, declining to a 
post-war low in 1949, attaining an- 
other peak in 1953 and declining in 
1954. 

Expenditures in recent years for 
new plant and equipment are as 
follows: 







.. $118,000,000 

















~.... $149,000;000 
$193,000,000 





Capital expenditures during 1957, 
some authorities believe, will rise 
about 10% over last year’s total. 

Rubber processing is a complex 
operation. Mechanically, rubber 
products are molded, extruded, cal- 
endered, dipped, lathe-cut, coated, 
cast, fabricated and so on. This re- 
quires a wide range of special and 
general machinery. 

General types of equipment in- 
clude cutting machinery; forms, 
grinders and pulverizers; 
insulated wire equipment; labora- 
tory equipment; mills; presses; 


pumps; recording instruments; 
tanks; trimmers; vulcanizers. 
Among the specialized machines 
are autoclaves, Banbury mixers; 
braiders, centrifuges; calenders; 
controllers; conveyors; dipping ma- 
chines; eyeletting machines; hose 
looms; measuring machines; fatigue 
testers; masticators; molds; stitch- 
ers; tire building machines; wrap- 
pers; X-ray equipment — and 
hundreds of others. 
= Marteriats. Rubber is to the rub- 
ber manufacturer very much as 
flour is to the baker — a basic raw 
material to be modified and proc- 
essed in thousands of ways to meet 


Rubber Products 





various requirements. It can be 
made to wear out quickly, like an 
eraser, or to withstand the roughest 
kind of abrasion, as in a tire tread. 
It can stretch like a rvbber band 
or be as inelastic as a bowling ball. 
These properties are not inherent 
in rubber, but must be incorporated 
in a rubber compound through the 
use of chemicals and compounding 
materials. Some of the principal 
materials used in the industry are: 
Accelerators, antioxidants, as- 
phalt, barytes, carbon black, clay, 
ground mica, lime, lithopone, sul- 
phur, tire fabrics (cotton, nylon, 
rayon), tale and zinc oxide. 








in rubber... 


RUBBER AGE 


is the one MUST journal for reaching manufacturers of 


finished products made from rubber, 


like plastics. 


tex AND rubber- 


The $6 Billion rubber goods manufacturing industry is 
a prime market for a wide variety of machinery, equip- 
ment, chemicals, fabrics and other products and serv- 
ices required to turn out an assortment of more than 
50,000 different finished products. 


RUBBER AGE provides the opportunity of completely 
covering this field without the need for secondary 
coverage. More advertisers use more advertising space 
in RUBBER AGE than in any other rubber journal 


in the world! 


if your story is worth telling, it belongs in the field’s Number One publication. 


@ First in Editorial Volume 

128 pages more of editorial material 
than the second paper in 1956, an 
average of over 10 pages more per 
issue. 


@ Complete Editorial Coverage 

Only RUBBER AGE provides feature 
editorial coverage of rubber and 
poly- 


tubberlike plastics: Vinyls, 


ethylene, etc. 
®@ First in Advertising Volume 
106 pages more than the second 


paper in 1956, an average of al- 
most 9 pages more per issue. 


@ Field’s Only A.B.C. Journal 
Paid circulation, at all-time high, 
plus rotating coverage of non-sub- 
scribing plants, means complete 
coverage of field! 


@ Highest Reader Preference 
74% of all rubber technologists 
(your prospects!) select RUBBER 
AGE for their own personal (clas- 
sified) advertising when they ad- 
vertise for top level jobs! 


@ High Reader Satisfaction 
Current subscription renewal rate 
of 87% is solid testimonial of read- 
er satisfaction. 
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101 West 31st Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Also publishers of the industry's only Directory, RUBBER RED BOOK 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
According to one tabulation, the 
top 53 plants in the industry em- 
ploy 63% of the workers and do 
66% of the business — as indicated 
by “valued added by manufacture.” 
Selling the industry involves 
reaching management, purchasing, 
production, engineering and _ re- 
search personnel, according to a 
survey of purchasing influences: 


Materials or Operating Prod. or 
Ingredients Supplies Plant 


Equipment 
Management yA yA % 
Direct Influence .... 63 54 67 
Indirect Influence 20 19 13 
Purchasin 
Direct Influence .... 61 52 9 


Indirect Influence 26 30 61 
Production 

Direct Influence .... 61 44 48 
Indirect Influence 17 44 44 
Engineering 

Direct Influence .... 37 18 7 
Indirect Influence 27 27 27 
Research 

Direct Influence .... 56 19 13 


Indirect Influence 8 52 59 
Source: Rubber World 
In understanding the purchasing 

problem, it should be borne in mind 
that the rubber products industry 
manufactures many different kinds 
of things — from rubber combs to 
foot-wear to surgical supplies to 
tires. It is an extraordinary variety 
and many plants are extremely 
specialized. 











struction services 


Write for Complete Information 


RUBBER 
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386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








552 / Industrial Marketing 


The No. 1 Essential 
to Modern Economy! 


Without it the Military, Industry, Transportation, Husbandry, the Home would 
be crippled. In the U. S. alone nearly 1,600,000 long tons of rubber are con- 
sumed annually — over 20 lbs. per capita 


With sales of over FIVE BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY 


It represents a growing market for General and Special Machinery, a wide Va- 
riety of Chemicals and other Processing Materials and Engineering and Con- 


Jo Really Cover This WMarkeat 


RUBBER WORLD 


BECAUSE IT OFFERS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION — CHIEFLY PAID, AS IT IS MAILED 
SECOND CLASS — AND AT THE LOWEST RATE PER THOUSAND IN THE FIELD. 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS IN YOUR ADVERTISING PLANS AND GET FULL COVERAGE. 


FIRST in the Field, 1889. FIRST to offer a constant Audited Circulation—and 
the Largest. Reaching 11.1% more executives of rubber plants and 71% more 


A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
eoccceeneceo: Eee lt | 


IS A MUST 


in associated fields. All audited figures, 
Dec., 1956. FIRST in Authoritative Edi- 
torial Content because it is the Only 
Paper Edited by a Graduate Chemist 
with Long Experience in Rubber Manu- 
facturing and offers a complete cover- 
age of all important activities in rub- 
ber. FIRST to employ a foreign editor 
since 1917 to tell you what the world 
is doing. That editor recently completed 
a round-the-world tour visiting rubber 
people. FIRST to maintain a permanent 
Washington representative to report on 
spot national news since 1950. 





Sources: Rubber Age; Rubber 
World; U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Rubber Age: 

BL-1. Data Book on Rubber Age. 22-page 
booklet gives history of publication; size 
of industry; current trends; history of 
industry; what is bought in terms of 
machinery and raw materials; long-range 
projection of the industry. Gives infor- 
mation on editorial, circulation and ad- 
vertising policies. 

BL-2. Review and Preview of the Rubber 
Industry 16-page reprint compiles year- 
end statements of leaders of various 
segments of the rubber industry on the 
trends for 1956 and outlook for 1957, 


ASSOCIATIONS 

National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1012 14th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Rubber Heel and Sole Institute, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 101i 
W. 31st St.. New York 1. 

Rubber Trade Association of New York, 
15 William St., New York 5. 

Scrap Rubber Institute (of National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers) c/o 
Milton Kushkin, A. Shulnian, Inc., East 
St. Louis, IIl. 

Tire & Rim Association, Inc., 2001 First 
National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation 
figures shown are for the six-month 
period ended Dec. 31, 1956 


Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See Chemical Process Industries.) 
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Rubber Age. 101 W. 3lst St., New York 1. 
Published by Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
Est. 1917. Editor: M. E. Lerner. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 834x1ll’. Type page, 7x10 
cols., 3%. Published 15th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,352; gross, 5,178. Rubber mfrs. 


and execs., 2,462; suppliers, 964; others, 980. 
Times” lp 2, P Y Yy P 
imes $ age e 

i ast | $1400 $ 20 0 tp 

6 00 tys00 "120.00 

12 190.00 155.00 105.00 - 60:00 


4A colors: red, $50; others, $70; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 551. 


Rubber Red Book, 101 W. 3lst St., New York 
1. Published by Palmerton Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: M. E. Lerner. Single 
copy, $12.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4\/x 
7\%4; 2 cols., 2'. Published June, od years. 
Forms close ril. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
viroulees 1955-56 edition, sworn, 3,898; 
gross, 4,363. Paid, 1,725. Rates, 1957- 58 issue 
—l page, $200; 6 pages, $175; ‘Va page, $110; 
4 page, $65. Standard red, $75; other colors, 
$100; bleed, 25%. 


G&D 


Rubber World, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Bill Brothers Corp. Est. 1888. 
Editor: Robert G. Seaman. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 3%. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency iscounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 5,223; gross, 5,850. Rubber 
mirs. and dealers, 2,680; natural and syn- 
thetics, chemicals, fabrics, 1,327; machinery 
mirs. and gases, 3, othe 980. iat ge 
Times 1 Page e age ‘a 

re gos | “Ais $15 30.00 $8 25 0 

6 225.00 185.00 

12 200.00 160.00 lis. 00 es ii 
4A red, $55; others, $75; bleed, $30. 

For additional data ‘see page 552. 
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Tanning & Leather Products 


Industry foresees annual purchase 
of 640 million prs. of shoes soon 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= ALTHOUGH FINAL 1956 pata for 
the leather industry has not yet 
been made available, a study of 
production of all-leather shoes dur- 
ing March, 1957, shows a slight de- 
cline from the level of output for 
the same month last year. 

Output was 10% greater in 1955 
than in 1954, and showed the widest 
year-to-year increase since 1946. 
Largest increase was shown by 
women’s sandals and playshoes, by 
men’s work shoes and by house 
slippers. 

From a long-range point of view, 
the most significant development of 
the year was a distinct upward tilt 
in per capita consumption. For a 
period of five years, per capita shoe 
purchases had fluctuated back and 
forth between 3.25 and 3.34 pairs. 
In 1955, however, the figure in- 
creased to 3.45 pairs. 

Projecting this trend to the 1959- 
61 period, when U. S. population is 


expected to reach about 177.8 mil- 
lion persons, and per capita shoe 
consumption will hit 3.6 pairs per 
annum, a total average annual con- 
sumption of some 640 million pairs 
of shoes is indicated. 

In Canada, it is also anticipated 
that 1957 will be a better year than 
1956, which one source described as 
“a banner year.” Domestic produc- 
tion is high, and imports from Great 
Britain and continental Europe are 
not expected to provide any serious 
competition. 

It is expected that 44 million pair 
of shoes will be produced in Canada 
in 1957. 

The industry is characterized by 
widespread mechanization, with 
machines now doing virtually all 
the work formerly done by hand. 
Modern shoe-making requires nu- 
merous operations, most of which 
are accomplished by different types 
of equipment. In some shoe manu- 
facturing methods as many as 250 
separate operations are required for 





the production of a single pair of 
shoes. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Shoe and slipper production in 
1956 totalled 592 million pairs. Early 
1957 statistics show a slight in- 
crease, with March production of 
47.7 million pairs (all or part leath- 
er) comparing to the same month’s 
output in 1956 of 48.4 million. 

Month-by-month sales of retail 
shoe stores for 1954 and 1955 were 
as follows (in millions of dollars): 





1955 

WAM inc es Seeapitccion $125 
February 106 
March 146 
April 209 
ay 177 
June ...... ‘ 178 
i). epee nee % 153 
August. ...... Spiapi capi aad kak Goa 151 
September . Seer pay.) 197 
October ...... : a Sots Oe 180 
November ............ Cur sree ee 165 
December .. ass es 215 223 
y YR eReteer se ame pr ea $1,809 $2,010 


Source: Leather & Shoes. 


The 1954 Census of Manufactures 
indicates that industrial leather 
belting shipped during that year 
amounted to $62.2 million, an 8% 
increase over 1947, date of the most 
recent previous census report. 


General Statistics for the Leather Tanning and Finishing Industry, by Regions and Selected States: 


1954 and 1947 




















o 1954 
All employees Production workers Value 
added 
by 
manu- 
Region Estab- Man- fac- 
and State? lish- Number Payroll hours Wages ture? 
ments, Number 
number ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
United States, 
total 580 43,467 168,139 38,662 75,688 137,486 264,264 
SePORE 21 12,70 49,434 11,191 21,427 40,124 78,717 
New Hampshire .... 15 1,718 6,428 1,551 3,218 5,579 9,598 
Massachusetts _...... 182 9,917 39,369 8,677 16,187 31,619 63,556 
Middle Atlantic ........ 222 13,563 50,328 12,111 23,421 41,360 77,901 
ew York ... 118 4,366 16,217 3,902 7,271 13,654 29,084 
New Jersey . 57 3,079 12,416 2,719 5,387 9,856 20,023 
Pennsylvania .. 47 6,117 21,694 5,488 10,761 17,849 28,793 
East North Centr 79 10,598 45,723 9,469 19,083 37,333 69,849 
Illinois 27 2,815 12,302 2,560 §,274 10,072 18,650 
Michigan 8 1,881 7,964 1,687 3,203 6,731 11,374 
Wisconsin es 28 4,326 18,901 3,799 7,71 15,069 30,221 
West North Central 7 669 2,392 o/0' . 1,104 1,875 4,311 
South Atlantic ............ 27 4,046 13,524 3,604 7,188 11,164 20,032 
Delaware _.............-. 7 1,704 6,617 1,456 2,843 5,277 10,841 
East South Central .. 10 973 2,824 898 1,790 2,435 7,274 
West South Central 4 144 388 130 244 323 538 
ae 16 766 3,524 684 1,428 2,867 5,639 


D Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies 
1Each producing State not shown separately has been _withhe 


== 187 OS 


Value 

added 

Cost of Value of Capital by 
mate- ship- expen- All em- manu- 

rials ments* ditures, ployees, fac- 
etc.3 new number __ ture? 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
441,909 706,174 7,123 $3,261 403,831 
127,750 206 ,468 2,391 14,567 129,625 
11,074 20,672 322 1,299 5,991 
108,641 172,197 1,786 12,206 119,065 
141,414 219,316 1,727 16,008 119,610 
56,174 85,259 487 4,819 46,646 
28,632 48,655 662 3,319 25,528 
56,607 85,401 $77 7,870 47 436 
104,514 174,363 2,048 14,153 (D) 
26,639 45,290 448 3,902 28,180 
18,547 29,922 522 2,408 15,425 
43,085 73,307 860 5,499 42,523 
8,731 13,043 117 (D) (D) 
34,240 54,272 383 (D) (D) 
11,792 22,634 140 2,667 (D) 
17,094 24,369 145 670 (D) 
681 1,219 18 168 (D) 
7,482 13,121 289 (D) (D) 


Id either (a) to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies; or (b) because 


the State had less than 1,000 employees in the industry. (Additional publishable detail will appear in the final Census bulletin for this industry.) 


2Value of shipments less cost materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy, and contract work. 
%Includes cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work; excludes cost of products bought and resold in the same condition. 


4Includes, for all establishments classified in this industry, not only (a) their value of products ‘‘primary’’ to the industry, but also (b) the 
ir value of ‘‘secondary’’ products, which are primary to other industries, and (c) their ‘‘miscellaneous receipts’’ for contract work, sales of scrap, 
etc. Excludes sales of products bought and resold in the same condition. 

'Sum of regional figures may not equal U. S. total, due to independent rounding. 


Source: 1954 Census of Manufactures 
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Shoe Shipments, & Values, by States Including Average Price Per Pair 
{Quantities in thousands of pairs; value of shipments in thousands of dollars) 














1955 1954 1953 —_—_ 1952 ——- 
10 Months Total 

vg. Avg Avg. Avg. 

Price Price Price ; Price 
Pairs Value Per Pair Pairs Value Per Pair Pairs Value Per Pair Pairs Value Per Pair 
NN peer 116,521 3.23 42,658 134,909 3.16 42,146 135,471 3.21 40,586 131,742 3.25 
Mass. _. 296,050 3.39 107,521 370,361 3.44 95,140 338,376 3.56 93,757 332,827 3.55 
New Hamp 126,346 3.33 38,347 135,656 3.54 40,604 143,773 3.54 41,382 146,382 3.54 
New York 199,010 3.11 73,395 214,543 2.92 82,397 244,997 2.97 6 902 248,780 2.86 
Penn. nia 121,236 2.44 57,470 145,193 2.53 56,001 147,318 2.63 55,789 147,526 2.64 
New Jersey . 3,362 1.31 11,362 : 1.49 12,027 16,663 1.39 1,532 15,934 1.38 
Illinois . ..... 112,860 5.07 28,565 138,817 4.86 30,145 145,545 4.83 30,502 142,423 4.67 
Ohio Lae 68,097 4.46 18,269 84,751 4.64 18,007 83,429 4.63 18,710 84,338 4.51 
Wisc. . 6,368 5.82 15,519 91,628 5.90 16,887 97,775 5.79 17,231 98,235 5.70 
a 203,607 4.56 56,049 249, ie 4.45 60,728 276,393 4.55 63,028 281,520 4.47 
rabenon 9 71,790 4.14 21,166 90,7 4.29 21,44 90,892 4.24 22,120 95,035 4.30 
Other States . 325,191 3.43 54,455 191, 196 3.51 $3,633 188 ,734 3.52 53,426 181,304 3.39 
Total U. S. 1,703,438 3.51 524,776 1,863,949 3.55 529.161 1,909,335 3.61 534,965 1,906,020 3.56 





Source: Compiled by Leather and Shoes based upon 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


The industry buys leather, vari- 
ous textiles and fabrics, synthetics 
and plastics, rubber, wood, metal, 
chemicals, dyes, waxes and cork. It 
buys other materials, including 
nails, sewing materials, rubber 
heels, rubber soles, cements, pack- 
aging materials and specialized ma- 
chinery. 

Capital expenditures of the in- 
dustry were estimated at $7 million 
in 1954, according to the Census of 
Manufactures. 


“Facts for Industry”’ 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


Boot & Shoe Recorder: 


BM-1. 1956-57 Facts and Fictions of the 
Shoe Industry. 16-page booklet charts 
trends of shoe industry, population 
growth, gives statistical data on produc- 
tion of shoes by year, major types, con- 
sumption, and so forth. 

BM-2. The United States Shoe Market — 
A Study of the 1957 Sales Potential for 
Footwear. 28-page booklet containing 
shoe marketing map of the United 
States, and an analysis of six basic fac- 


series, Bureau of the Census, Dept of Commerce 


ASSOCIATIONS 


National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, 51 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

National Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

National Shoe Retailers 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 

Shoe Information Brueau of Canada, 
2081 Aylmer St., Montreal, Quebec. 

Shoe Mfrs. Assn. of Canada, 2081 Aly- 
mer St., Montreal, Quebec. 

The Tanners’ Assn. .of Canada, 67 
Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

The Canadian Shoe Retailers’ Assn., 40 
Wellesley St., Toronto Canada. 

The Shoe Industry Supptiers Assn. of 


Assn., 274 


























Sources: Leather & Shoes: tors determining shoe buying . . . the Saeeem 2081 Alymer St., Montreal, Que- 
: h > : : 
5 market, population, income, occupation, ec. 
Leather World; U.S. Bureau of the environment, product appeal, shoe mer- Tanners’ Council, 411 Fifth Ave., New 
Census. chandising. York 17. 
Sources of Supply Directory for Leather 
PUBLICATIONS Goods Manufacturers, 11] Fourth Ave., New 
‘ x ‘ " York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 1944. Editor: Lee Sheckman. Type page, 4!/4x 
f th 4 th iod ded D 31. 1956 6; 1 col. Published July. Forms close May 
are tor tne six-mon periog enae ec. ' 28. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, 
a = %, Pa AP 7? $180; 1, page, $115; 14. page, $60. 
imes age 
1 ~—g16s.00.-« #12200 $9400 ($6700 + Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoe News, 
14 140.00 = 4 80.00 55.00 215 Canal St., Manchester, N. H. i 1896. 
American Shoemaking. 683 Atlantic Ave., 127.00 Ms 00 49.00 Controlled. Type ge, 8x11; 2 cols., 4’. Pub- 
Boston 11. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 52 123.00 700 6.00 46.00 lished Saturday. eel close Feros i prec. 
Co. Est. nog walle LY ———. ~_ 4A red or green, $20, bleed, 5. gency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 
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Telephone Industry 


340,000 telephones per month installed f 
1956 to reach national total of 58 — 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= TELEPHONE INDUSTRY PROGRESS 
during 1956 was marked essentially 
by the same factors which had 
made the previous year as one of 
the most successful in its history: 
increasing public usage of long 
distance calls, extension of direct 
subscriber dialing to distant places 
and expenditure of a new record 
high sum on new construction. 

The opening of a new transatlan- 
tic telephone cable during the 
closing months of 1956 resulted in 
an almost immediate doubling of 
calls between the U. S. and Great 
Britain. A similar cable system to 
Hawaii is expected to be in opera- 
tion sometime next year. 

Among new telephone services 
which are currently in varying 
stages of development are: 


@¢ A home communicating system 
that will provide new convenience 
in answering calls, talking from 
room to room, or talking from any 
telephone with a caller at the door 


e A dial system for small busi- 
nesses that will automatically con- 
nect incoming calls to a busy tele- 
phone as soon as the line is free 


e A new telephone of a design 
especially suited for use in bed- 
rooms 


e A method for sending several 
conversations at the same time over 
local wires, and new microwave 
radio relay systems. 

Apparent statistical decreases in 
the number of independent com- 
panies operating at the end of 1956 
as against 1955 totals can once 
again be accounted for largely by 
mergers. Total number of sub- 
scribers of these companies con- 
tinue on the increase. 

Factors contributing to the in- 
dustry’s growth in recent years 
continued to be effective during 
1956. They include: 


® Concentrated merchandising 
and sales programs on the part of 
Bell System and larger Independent 
companies 


@ Movement of large industries 
into smaller communities 

e@ An increasing number of farms 
being served by telephones 

® Increasing use of “convenience 
telephones” in bedrooms, kitchens, 
farm buildings 

e The rural telephone loan pro- 
gram of the Rural Electrification 
Administration (as of Jan. 31, 1957, 
REA had allocated $356.8 million 
to 311 commercial telephone com- 
panies and 204 telephone coopera- 
tives.) 

e Conversions to automatic serv- 
ice are expanding greatly in both 
metropolitan and rural areas 

® Carrier equipment more and 
more continues to supply many 
telephone circuits on a single pair 
of wires 

@ Microwave-radio continues to 
come into increasing use and thou- 
sands of circuits will be added 
every year 

e New development of the tran- 
sistor, miniature condensers, coils 
and many electronic components. 











The trend toward the end of the 
manual exchange continues, except 
in medium-sized exchanges also 
used as full toll centers. 

Some 11 million customers can 
now dial nearby cities and towns 
directly and 2.7 million can dial as 
many as 20 million other telephones 
all over the nation. 89% of all Bell 
System telephones today are dial- 
operated. 

Small telephone companies, faced 
with service demands they cannot 
satisfy, are also on the way out. 
They are gradually selling out to 
organizations with more capital and 
resources, or merging into larger 
operating units. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


In the past decade the plant in- 
vestment of Bell companies has in- 
creased from $5.5 billion to more 
than $17 billion, and that of inde- 
pendent companies from $655 mil- 
lion to $2.3 billion. In 1956 the Bell 
telephone companies added 3.22 
million telephones and at the end 
of the year were serving some 49.4 
million telephones. The independ- 
ent companies added more than 
500,000 telephones and were serving 
about 9 million telephones. 

The number of telephones has 
increased 139% since 1942 when 
24.9 million telephones were in 
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GET CLOSE 

- TO 45,000 KEY MEN WHO 

DO 95% OF THE TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRY’S BUYING! 









TELEPHONY DELIVERS THE 
MIGHTIEST PENETRATION* 
AMONG THE SPENDERS OF THIS 
$2.5 BILLION SALES POTENTIAL 

*Paid circulation, of course! 
















Reaching the right people, the ones who 





make the important buying decisions, is the 





first step in any successful sales strategy. 






Within the tremendous scope of the tele- 





there are thousands of in- 





phone industry, 





fluential people who are part of the decision- 





making machinery responsible for spending 





over $2.5 billion annually. 





Quite a plum! And getting your fair share 





is not as difficult as it may seem. TELE- 
PHONY — the respected, influential Journal 
of the Telephone Industry — can simplify 







your selling approach by offering you a di- 





rect, private" line to these industry decision- 





making executives. 






Today's fast-paced advancements in the in- 
(dial 
long distance dialing, 





dustry, conversions, rural service ex- 





pansion, and _elec- 





tronics) mean even more equipment, supplies, 





etc. Start shooting for this rich sales poten- 
tial, by including TELEPHONY in your sales 


plans. Write for complete market and media 








information. 















TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 
08 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 
Te!ephone WAbash 2-2435 
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service. The upward trend con- 
tinues. The number of telephones 
per. 100 of population increased 
from 18 in 1941 to about 35 in 1956 
— a gain of 17 telephones per 100 
of population in 15 years. Industry 
officials believe this rate of gain 
will continue as the population of 
the nation increases. If it does, by 
1970 there would be 48 per 100 


population — over 95 million tele- 
phones. 
During 1856, new telephones 


were installed at a rate in excess of 
340,000 per month. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. spent $2.2 billion on 
construction during 1956. It thus 
became the first company in history 
to invest that amount in>a 12- 
month expansion program; its 
budget averages an outlay of over 
$7.75 million for each working day 
during the year. 

A composite picture of telephone 
plant investment of companies op- 


| erating 80% of the 8.5 million inde- 


| Gross Additions to Plant ...... 
| Net Additions to Plant ............ 200,082 
| Net Additions per Telephone 


Independent 


| Gross Operating Revenue ............. 
| Average Daily Conversations 


pendent telephones in service as of 
Dec. 31, 1955 reveals the following 
(add 000): 












Organization 17 
Franchises ................ .06 
Patent Rights .............. — 
Right of Way 4,9. .30 
[SS ee ; 81 
I Scene ek : 6.67 
Comivar Office ee. cies 418,714 25.29 
Station Apparatus : tie’ Ae AA 
| Station Installation .................. 60,005 3.62 
| Drop and Block Wires .... 45,402 2.74 
Private Branch Exchange ... 41,071 2.48 
Booths, and Special tttings 4,892 .30 
COE kee nit 223,889 13.52 
| PARR = NOI a sanewceincs vanes 204,798 12.37 
} Seacee’ gh ore dl Cable 78,341 4.73 
Buried Cable ........... 28,644 1.73 
Submarine Cabie 708 .04 
Aerial Wire ................. « 117,875 7.12 
| Underground Conduit ............ 50,277 3.04 
Furniture and Office 
EE 18,854 1.14 
| Vehicles and Other 
ork Equipment ............ . 34,960 2.11 
Telephone Plant Acquired . 202 01 
| Telephone Plant Sold ............ (3) — 
Total Telephone Plant 
_y oS eae $1.655.903 100.00 
| Telephone Plant Under 
Construction .. eon, 50,989 
| Property Held for Future 
Telephone Use  .0.0.2.......c::ce0 1,714 
Telephone Plant Acquisition 
eae ee 3,958 
Telephone Plant Adjustment 625 
| Less Contributions to 
2 U6) IE Se eee ee 572 


Total Telephone Plant ........ $1.712.617 


| Total Plant in Service 


er Telephone ..................... *) 249 
. A 281,432 


GUO ik ease cocnccateth since $ 429 


Telephones 


Plant Investment 


10-Year Comparison—IiIndependent Telephone Industry 


whose sales are to the Bell system, 
had a sales volume of over $1.6 
billion last year to this single out- 
let, an increase of 34% over sales 
to Bell in 1955. Some of the princi- 
pal products shipped by this com- 
pany to Bell include lines of dial 
central office switching equipment, 
manual central office switchboard 
positions for long distance service, 
telephones, exchange cable, carrier 
terminals, repeaters and microwave 
amplifier bays. 

Materials and services bought by 
Western Electric, going into the 
manufacture of the “above items, 
were purchased from more than 
31,500 suppliers, both large and 
small, in 3,200 communities located 
in every state. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Bett System. The bulk of pur- 
chases by the Associated Bell com- 
panies is made through Western 
Electric Co. which fills orders from 
three separate types of requisitions. 
These include: 

(1) Products approved by Bell 
Laboratories and for which 
there is an annual contract. 

(2) Products approved by Bell 
Laboratories but no annual 
contract. 

(3) Products which are not Bell 
Laboratory approved and for 
which there is no annual 
contract. 

Any supplier or prospective sup- 
plier to the Bell System therefore 
has a selling job to do both at 
Western Electric Co, and with the 
Associated Bell Company depart- 
ment heads. 

The Western Electric Co. also 
acts as the major manufacturer of 
telephone equipment. 

About 8,000 subcontractors and 
suppliers assist Western Electric in 
producing and supplying equipment 
for the military and for Bell. 
= INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPA- 
NIES. Purchases are made _ direct 
from the manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies and through the 
distributors of these items. In the 
case of the larger companies the 
buying is done by the purchasing 
department. In smaller companies 
which are not departmentalized, 


December 31, 1956 
(Estimated) 


8,952,000 


December 31, 1946 
(Actual) 





Independent companies .............-ccceeeeee SES 
| Exchanges ....... 


4,825 ,000 
renal $2,324,731 ,000 $655,878,000 
4,500 5,983 





10,950 10,990 
eisioned $ 667,554,000 $201,170,000 





41,984,880 





Employees 


22,726,000 
Sake 100,000 65,600 





Source: United States Independent \Telephone Association 


The Western Electric Co., 70% of 



















Dec. 31 
1945 
Number of Telephones (a) .............. 22,445,519 
Dial Operated . 14,504,851 
Per cent Dial Operated ... 64.6 








Number of Central Offices -...............- 7,374 
Miles of Wire: 
In Underground Cable ......: ET ROKS 60,759,000 
pC CS Te ERE oS) Fee ts meee ee 33,966,000 
Open Wire 5,034,000 
Total 99,759,000 





Average Daily Telephone 


Convereations®. (DB) © .....cc2.ceeccccdience 90,548,000 
Total Plant 

(°'000’' omitted) .. $5,702,057 
Operating Revenues 

he ES 0 he RE aI attr $1,930,889 
Number of Employees (Cc) ..............2 474,527 
Number ot A. T. & T. 

Company Share Owners ............+ 683,897 


Number of A. T. & T. 
Company Shares Outstanding ...... 20,166,251 


*For year ended December 31. 





Facts About the Bell System 


Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1950 1955 1956 
35,343,440 46,218,233 49,437,917 
26,700, ‘ee 40,041,368 44,238,202 
5.5 86.6 89.5 
8, Ti 9,751 10,038 
86,963,000 116,384,000 126,583,000 
48,240,000 73,279,000 81,074,000 
78,000 7,482,000 7,937,000 
141,781,000 197,145,000 215,594,000 
140,782,000 168,936,000 178,610,000 
$10,101,522 $15,340,495 $17,074,206 
$3,261,528 $5,297,043 $5,825,298 
602,466 745,629 786,719 
985,583 1,408,851 1,492,297 
28,615,956 54,115,960 62,893,889 


(a) Excludes private line telephones numbering 191,953 on December 31, 1956. Including tele- 
phones of some 4,400 independently owned connecting telephone companies and ad itional 
thousands of connecting rural or farmer lines and systems, the total number of telephones 
in the United States which can be interconnected is approximately 60,200,000. 

(b) For the year 1956 there were approximately 170,873,000 avera 1ge daily ‘local conversations 


and 7,737,000 average daily toll and long distance conversations. 


uring 1956 many calls were 


reclassified from “'toll’’ to ‘“‘local,’’ due to enlargement of numerous local calling areas. When 
the data are adjusted for such teclassifications, there was an increase of 5.6 per cent in local 
conversations, and 9.3 per cem! in toll and long distance conversations over the year 1955. 
(c) Includes employees of Western Electric Company and Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


purchases are made by the general 
manager. Usually several persons 
will have a voice in the purchase of 
more costly items, 

Sources: Telephone Engineer & 
Management; Telephony; American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association; Federal Com- 
munications Commission; Western 
Electric Co. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card at page 32 to 


get free copy of the following research 
material. 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


United States Independent Telephone 

Assn.: 

BN-1. An American Story. Description of 
the Independent telephone industry in 
the United States. 

Telephony: 

BN-2. What Is Happening In the Tele- 
phone Industry. 16-page booklet sets 
forth basic data on 11 major activities 
being carried on in the industry, and dis- 
cusses publication’s coverage of the field. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

In addition to the national Independent 
association, there are 34 state and regional 
telephone associations. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American Engineer. 
(See Engineering Construction.) 


Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
(See Electrical.) 


Teleph i Management, 7720 
Sheridan Rd Chicago 2 28. Published by Tele- 
Rey W Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 1909. Editor: 

mith. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Bix ns, pipe Bae; 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Ist h. Forms close Ist & 15th. 
yeney discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
10,886; gross, 11,508. Rates— 


Ti ; P 1 1 
y ae 190.60 “has tp ‘hos bo A 38 88. bp 


12 195, 00 138, 00 190. 00 S00 
PP 3 160.00 120.00 89.00 a 00 
red, blue, green and publisher's orange, 
ae Bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 557. 














Telephone Engineer's Catalo ts es of In- 
dustry “" pliers, 7720 Sheridan Rd hicago 
26. Est. 1915. Editor: jenn ~ Reynolds. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8!/4x11 By YRe page. 7x10; 
2 ga 3 _ Published May 1 ‘orms close 
Apr. 1. pager discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 7” 1; gross, Pe ear $215; 
ates—l page, ges, 

page, $179; Y, page, $145; page, $105; i 
page, $87; col. inch, (Minimum 2 one inch 
ads, $17 each or 1 a 4 or more inches, 
$14. Standard red, 25%; other colors, $125; 
bleed, 10%. 


Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Publishe ‘py Telephone Pub. Corp. Est. 1901. 





Editor: Ral y, C. Reno. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2g. 
Published Robusday. orms close 8 ‘days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
11,049; gross, 11 ,675. Rates— 


Ti 1P 
mes siento «$1400 4101 G0 ‘6160 


13 165.00 127.00 88.00 
26 154.00 112.00 83.00 e2 a0 
52 143.00 105.00 77.00 


4A colors, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 556. 





Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone In- 
dustry. 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Est. 
1895. Editor: Ralph C. Reno. Published }- 
Telephony Publishing Corp. Price, $25.0 
pe size, 814x111. Type page. 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published May 15. Forms close March 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





sworn, 6,007. Ratee page, 1s; 2 e, 

$156; 1 page, $127; ee e, P nose. 

$348; 4 pages, $658. rf ; Fi 25%. 
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Cc dian Tel Journal, 2 Bloor St., E., 
Toronto, “Ont. Te by Pryde Pubs. Edi- 
tor: Wm. Pryde. Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim 
size, 81/4xll14. Type pa je 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published quarterly, 15th. Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
sworn, 911; gross, 923. Rates— 
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TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
and MANAGEMENT 


The National Telephone Magazine 


has been serving telephone men who are 
responsible for the selection and purchase 
of equipment and supplies used by the 
$18 billion telephone industry for nearly 
half a century. 





MARKET... 
$2" Billion Annually 


230,000 new telephones are being installed 
in the United States each month. In answer 
to public demand for better telephone serv- 
ice many Independent telephone companies 
are being merged, resulting in easier financ- 
ing and the ensuing installation of much 
new and modern equipment. New develop- 
ments like "Direct Distance Dialing’ — 
"Transistorized Switchboards’ — and 
“Electronic Components" are opening a 
vast new market to manufacturers. 


Huge Market Includes 
Many Items Besides 
Telephones & Switchboards 


Telephone Engineer's Annual CATALOG- 
DIRECTORY of Industry Suppliers lists over 
600 items ranging alphabetically from 
acetylene torches, adding machines, and 
augers through telephones, typewriters and 
wrenches used in and around a telephone 
exchange. Write for free copy. 


Telephone Engineer & Management's Re- 
search Department is constantly preparing 
and furnishing to its advertisers and to 
manufacturers contemplating selling to the 
telephone market, statistics on volume sales, 
sales potentialities, proven methods of dis- 
tribution, etc., etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGE- 
MENT, published on the Ist and [5th of 
each month, has a paid circulation that 
thoroughly blankets all segments of the 
GROWING telephone market—Bell Com- 
panies, Independent telephone companies, 
many industrials and Telephone REA's. 

Write re: potential market for your 
products: a 1957 CATALOG-DIRECTORY, 


copies of TELEPHONE ENGINEER & 
MANAGEMENT, rate cards, efc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


+ 


blishing Corporati 
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Textiles 


Capacity decline, demand increase seen 
as challenge to industry by 1959 


CURRENT TRENDS 

= A CLOSING GAP BETWEEN produc- 
tion capacity and consumption of 
fibres indicates that by 1958 all of 
the textile industry’s capacity will 
be required to meet a steadily in- 
creasing demand. 

During recent years, there has 
been a steady decline of some 90 
million lbs. per year in capacity ac- 
companied by a corresponding an- 
nual increase of about 100 million 
Ibs. This trend indicates that by 
1959 demand will be met only by 
what one source describes as “a 
damaging production rate” or by in- 
creased imports. 

Prospects in general seem healthy 
for the textile field. Since fabrics 
and clothing are a basic ingredient 
of a standard of living, the industry 
can regard itself as a barometer of 
national economy. A continuing in- 
crease in gross national product and 
in personal income, as seems indi- 
cated for the immediate future, 
combined with the sharp population 
growth that the country is experi- 
encing, should mean increased de- 
mand for textile fabrics of all kinds. 

However, there is some concern 
about competition from ‘imports, 
particularly from the Japanese tex- 
tile mills. Industry leaders point out 
that wages comprise about one- 
fourth of the total manufacturing 
cost in producing standard cotton 
cloth, and that Japan’s prevailing 
textile wage is about one-tenth that 
paid in the average U. S. textile 
mill. 

As of Jan. 1, 1957, however, 
agreement went into effect that will 
hold imports of Japanese cotton 
goods to the U. S. to the 1955 level. 

Projections of recent trends in the 
textile industry indicate that by 
1959 per capita consumption of fi- 
bres will reach a base of about 37 
lbs. per year, compared to 19 lbs. in 
1930 and about 34 lbs. in 1955. 

Authorities in the field foresee 
that by 1960: 


® Relative consumption of rayon 
and acetate and silk will increase, 
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while that of cotton and wool will 
decrease. 

e Continued price reductions of 
man-made fibres will force down all 
fibre prices and narrow the range 
between highest and lowest. 

@ Synthetics will account for 50% 
of the total spent for all fibres. 

In the past 10 years textile wages 
have risen precentage-wise a great 
deal faster than those of industry 
in general. Because of this, textile 
mills are constantly seeking greater 
productivity, improved employe re- 
lations and more efficient methods 
of materials handling; plant mod- 


(See also Apparel Manufacturing) 


ernization, therefore continues de- 
spite ups and downs in production 
and operating cycles. Other efforts 
to overcome high cost factors in- 
clude the recent trend toward the 
development of larger units through 
mergers and mill integration. 

In assessing the overall effect of 
the influence brought to bear on the 
industry, it is evident that the 
pressing needs for modernization 
coupled with the larger corporate 
structures will have a great impact 
on selling and advertising to the 
mills. 

For many years, textile mills were 
classified largely according to the 
kind of fibres that were used... 
cotton, woolen and worsted, silk and 
synthetic, as well as knitting, dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing. But, 
with the increased use of synthetics 
in wide variety of fibres processed 
in the cotton system or the woolen 
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system, there is a trend to identify 
mills according to manufacturing 
processes, such as_ preparatory 
processing, spinning, weaving, knit- 
ting, dyeing and finishing, synthet- 
ics manufacturing and miscellane- 
ous mills and departments. 

The industry is generally divided 
into the following geographic sec- 
tions: the south, New England, mid- 
dle Atlantic states, and all other 
states. 

Better business is expected in 
1957. The improved outlook in the 
textile industry has alerted manu- 
facturers to probable large scale 
modernization programs on the part 
of the mills that will mean increased 
textile machinery production. 

Review and forecast comment are 
that 1956 was an excellent year for 
manufacturers of capital equipment 
for textile mills. It seems generally 
accepted that 1957 sales of machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies for tex- 
tile mills will outdo the 1956 record 
totals. 

The upturn that began about the 
middle of 1955 was noted in all 
types of textile equipment including 
machines for handling cotton, wool- 
en and worsteds, blends and syn- 
thetics. It included preparatory, 
spinning, weaving and finishing as 
well as auxiliary equipment. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The index of textile mill activity 
using the 1947-49 average as 100 is 
as follows: 





fe ae ERE 
1956 (est.) 105 
Source: Textile World 
Thus, mill production last year 
was off some 4.1% below 1955 totals. 
However, industry leaders expect 
that about half of that loss will be 
regained during 1957. By various 
types of fibres, here are 1956 losses 
compared to 1955, and expected 
1957 percentages relative to 1956: 


RT and nel Cece as ee PE ot 
WMI ccs pscancosons —16.9 +12.0 


MORAN es ec 8:0 + 
Other synthetics ... + 8. 





TOE i eS cee —- 4.1 + 2. 
Source: Textile World 
Compared to 6.7 billion lbs. of 
various fibres consumed in the U. S. 
during 1955, 6.4 billion lbs. were 
consumed last year. 
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. selected coverage of any magazine in 








This you can be sure of ...... 


More Key People Read 


“MODERN TEXTILES... 
In the Man-Made Fibers Field 
than any other publication! 


Heres Why — 


CIRCULATION COVERAGE 


These people buy or specify ail products and services used in this vital and 
vastly expanding industry. Modern Textiles concentrates on this top manage- 
ment. This group makes up *81.16°/, of our present distribution of 10,750. 
For maximum value, a magazine must offer coverage to those who influence 
purchasing . . . anything more is too much, anything less is too little. 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 


The editorial objective of MTM is to provide its readers with the latest in- 
formation on man-made fibers and yarns; how to weave and knit these 
materials into fabrics; how to dye and finish such fabrics; how to merchandise 


them more profitably. 
CONCENTRATED MARKET 








Textile Covered by MT™M 

Plants MTM Copies 
Fiber Producers 63 63 411 
Spinning Mills 623 508 619 
Throwing Mills 137 119 143 
Weaving Mills 1,913 1,707 3,001 
Full-Fash. Hosiery 618 597 771 
Seamless Hosiery 636 601 785 
Knit Outerwear 1,083 673 711 
Knitted Fabrics 477 286 319 
Carpet & Rug Mills 311 301 412 
Converters 391 233 276 
Bleach, Dye, & Finish 782 731 1,403 
All Others 918 151 173 
Totals 7,952 5,970 9,024 


LOWEST COST 

As the only publication exclusively spe- 
cializing in man-made fibers and their 
blends in the textile industry, Modern 
Textiles has the most concentrated and 


the industry. There is no duplication nor 
waste, This makes it possible to give 
your advertising the most concentrated 
aud'ence at the lowest advertising rate. 
*3 Top Classifications, BPA, Dec., 1956. 


MODERN 


TEXTILES 


MAGATINE 


303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Specializing in Man-Made Fibers and Blends since 1925 
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Following is a list of total mills, 
of all types, by states and sections: 





Total Mills New York ........ 1,195 
All Types N. Carolina .... 1,040 
States cea SEP Sa 89 
Number Oklahoma : 4 
of Oregon a ee 1$ 
Mills Pennsylvania .. 1,226 
Alabame ............ 119 Rhode Island . 414 
Arkansas ‘ 15 S. Carolina ..... 277 
California . 174 Tennessee ........ 156 
Colorado ....... Ry) pe a ee 39 
Connecticut .. 188 pe ea Nac 9 
Delaware ...... 29 Vermont ............ 28 
Florida .......... 26 Virginia . .......... 125 
Georgia . 325 Washington .... 16 
Tilinois: ..............-. 99 West Virginia .. 14 
Indiana ............. 24 Wisconsin ........ 73 
lowa ae 7 —— 
Kansas ...... = 3 wes: 53 7,453 
Kentucky .......... 23 
Louisiane ......... 9 Regional Totals 
Maine  ...............- 76 South ns 2,303 
Maryland ......... 40 New England 1,445 
Massachusetts... 624 Mid. Atlantic 3,114 
Michigan  ...... 47 All Other States 591 
Minnesotc ........ 30 Percentages 
Mississippi... 31 South .......... 31% 
Missouri ee 28 New England 19% 
N. Hampshire . 115 Mid. Atlantic 42% 
N. Jersey ....... 693 All Other States 8% 


New Mexico .... 3 : 
Source: Textile Industries 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


During 1956, purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies were, for the sec- 
ond successive year, at an all-time 
high. 

Based on 1947-49 = 100, following 
are index figures for recent years of 
mill purchases of machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies: 


EE EI | ee 119 
1950 .. ioeriaeis 108 i Seneuticeaeseaes FF | 
he ESS eee 124 
1952 gnc mene |b | WR easter recees 133 


Source! “Textile World 


Following are typical listings of 
purchases made in one year by var- 
ious types of mills: 


ANNUAL PURCHASES OF A SPINNING MILL 
(Made by a mill with 36,000 spindles) 


Acetylene welding cylinders ........................_ 32 
Aprons, long ech. spinning 49,606 
Se nee ae S . 
Bearings unas 

Belting, OS RE IO eee 
Ee alg EEE Re ae 2 
Bulbs, incandescent .... 

Gasters ........... 
Cots, spinning and roving . 
TSS ee | Ra aneneeenaaes : 





















Cups, oil mete 
Gasoline .... m 12,734 gal 
Gears ......... Rane aN RCE np Pe aT OY eI 3 
Grease, cup . , 33,694 lbs 
TE pete adc ES rine 1,912 ft. 
Oil, lubricating ..... ae gar. 
Oxygen, welding .. BE 
Packing Danes $70, fog 6 
Paint (includes mill village) ...... .. $78,069.00 
Paper products... _-..._._-_. $23,164.00 
Parts, spinning frames ... $25,754.00 
Parts, total ‘ . $103, Tos 38 
| SE ig a a Ra eae ROT Ses S 22,526 
Saddles, spinning frame . hese 5,166 
ANNE: AUCIIITUING | aspen essence eed 4,108 lbs. 
Rae ees .. $140,927.00 
Supplies, electrical . . $50,610.00 
Supplies, hardware ........ . $27, ae “4 


Tubes, fluorescent light ... 
Source: Textile a 


ANNUAL PURCHASES OF A WEAVING MILL 

(Made by a mill with 3,000 looms) 
Compound, sizing #1, eg 
. t. 




















Fur, shuttle .... 300 

Lubricating, oil ...... .... $27,523.00 
Packing materials 22...2....--.:cccececceceseeseee $82,869.00 
Paint ... $47,555.00 
Papert Preducie 320.5 i nsicd $44,112.00 
Parts, loom ... $91,265.00 
Pickers, ~. $20,744.00 
SS eta tata: . $6,982.00 
Shuttles ......... 7,248 
NS ie OE RR SECT ee $177,469.00 
Sticks, picker 6,998 
Straps, Binder .& bow 6. 1,107 Ibs. 
Straps, check , 9,339 
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Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
in the United States, July 1, 1956 

















Broad and 
Narrow 
States Sets Cards Spindles Comhks Looms 
Alabama : 20 16,146 es 96 
eR a ee ee 12 3,112 
Colorado ‘t ia > 360 9 
Connecticut ....... 277 81,523 20 1,233 
Delaware 4,48 Ss 
Georgia ............ a Re a | | 69,436 30 1,458 
TUMOIE 452s a Soe ee: eS. 5,640 9 203 
Indiana | TREE ie SO le Pe 18 5,120 an 102 
lowa ka? FT eS ae 5,088 76 
SS ae SORT PE : na 15 
Maine ..... SESS Ea es 371 105,814 Ss 1,837 
SSeS ee ig. 4,812 ae ] 
peer upets o-E Be 1,519 296,752 851 4,265 
8 Pea ee eso Cee, | | 12,564 be 168 
Minnesota .... As tla ESS é 28 5,536 35 
Mississippi oe 1,600 60 
Missouri . LE a Se 6 ee 26 
New Hampshire ie seep aside ss esc a 102,190 4) 1,728 
jow sereey sc 121 90,384 38 1,295 
New Mexico ........... 15 
New York ........ tet 415 89,958 28 1,92 
North Carolina ..... Se RS 202 168,472 44 1,62 
Ohio ee 6-8 5h TS 157 32,7 7 578 
Orage ci 38 18,744 8 25 
Pennsylvania be 476 144,406 62 3,696 
Rhode Island ................... 251 317,934 432 2,276 
South Carolina ............ 58 63,706 35 844 
Tennessee ............ 94 21,866 286 
ee per eke tas 18 1,860 18 26 
Utah ; 2 720 10 
Vermont ........ splhanties tn cemsttonatce PSH 24,854 290 
WENN oto Sais ee Se 45,976 40 943 
Washington 13 5,280 ~~ 100 
West Virginia . 7 3,440 we 50 
Wisconsin ..... 89 26,214 6 204 
Total . 4,934 1,776,762 1,668 25,867 
Reported Idle 23 35 as 
Grand Total ....4,957 1,776.762 1,703 25,867 


States 
Aiabama 
Arkansas 
California 


Connecticut ............ 


Fond .......... 
Georgia ee 
Illinois ...... d 


RUMI se 2 


Kentucky 
Louisiana .... 
Maine ..... 
Maryland 


Massachusetts ........... 
Michigan ............. eee 
Mississippi _.................. 

ERS SES : 


New Hampshire 


oO SEL xs 
New York ............. hoes Sielisien 
— oo, ETE et 263 


Ohi 
Oklahoma 





Oregon ............ ke SEES 


Pennsylvania .... 


ee SE oS coe ee 
south Carolina ................= 
Tennessee .........-.-c0ce...-000-0- 


i. ae 
Utah 
Vermont ... 
Virginia 


PU es iS i cin ecch sates 


Total 
nonorted Idle . 


Grand Total 


Straps, harness. ............ 


Straps, jack ..... 
Spier lug 


puppies, Sadchioal Poke 
fluorescent light 
ource: Textile Industries Parts, bleac ing ... 

Parts, calendars ............. 












Source: Davison Publishing Co 


Cotton Mill Machinery 
in the United States, July 1, 1956 


Mule 
Spindles 





5,882,240 3,000 
343 iow: 


“21,047,545 43,960 
61,288 


21,108,833 43,960 





ptrlgoms Sa Sot ne 00 
ANS SES ety Dyes, all classes 
Toe Oil finishing ....... 

$36, 200 Oil a ae 


Oxidizin ents ... 





Broad & 

Twister Narrow 

Spindies Looms 
0,594 31,313 
950 1,294 
1,200 240 
27,428 6,375 
540 27 
498 604 54,308 
3,000 425 
Pre 91 
5,644 464 
eas 1,362 
25,688 9,092 
18,248 536 
46,222 29,666 
1,028 249 

é 1,171 
9 336 3,156 
4,700 2,363 
8,200 1,143 
896,621 78,124 
179 
paces: 995 
; 20 
14,400 3,769 
117,458 8,005 
245,132 135,046 
61,544 6,633 
3,788 5,103 
Stee 12 
180 828 
77,556 15,901 
sadeiiecs 55 
2,198,061 397,945 
item 1,978 





2,198,061 


SDR. Sis ieee So ee HS ee 2 inital 








ANNUAL PURCHASES OF A DYEING, Parts, machine dyeing .... 


BLEACHING, FINISHING MILL Parts, tenters 
fone ee 


Antifoam agent ...... 
Bleaching agents ..... 
Bulbs, incandescent 
Caustic soda .......... 


Chlorine i aes 


leaner, machinery : ; 
Desizing apente- ne. 
Detergent .......-.-...-.0-+. 







$19,514.00 Parts, mercerizing 
.. 72,400 lbs. Paris, sanforizing ..... 
1,192 lbs. Parts, singe & sour , 
.... $109,032.84 Parts, “total 25! 
Sete 1,796 Reducing arene 
... ~$173,865.00 Salt ..... 













soe $2,228.40 Soda ash . Cee es 
17,310 lbs Sodium hydrosulphite ....\....... 
nN 6 $20,063.90 Sodium silicate 


399,923 
Source: Davison Publishing Co. 


2 0 
$62,352.00 
427,584 Ibs. 


. 744,080 Ibs. 


112,200 Ibs. 
$94,758.72 
$11,794.35 





EEE ieee $4,517.91 SER ie 


$67,119.00 


Source: Textile Industries 
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ANNUAL PURCHASES OF A KNITTING MILL 


(Made by a mill with 20 full-fashioned ma- 
chines and dyeing and finishing equipment 
procucitig nylon hosiery at the rate of 1,- 
00,006 pairs per year). 

POOR ite oe oS 1,200 tbs. 
Bands, steel shipping ~......2-22...::-2::-2.-2----.0,600 





HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


A survey by one publication 
shows the following percentages of 
mills in which the individuals indi- 
cated have buying influence: 
= TEXTILE AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES. Mill owners and offi- 
cials, 78%; superintendents, 91%; 
overseers, department heads and 
production personnel, 81%. 
® KNITTING MACHINERY AND SUP- 
PLIES. Mill owners and officials, 73%; 
superintendents, 70%; foremen, 30%. 
= WET PROCESSING. The wet-proc- 
essing phase of the industry in- 
cludes bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and finishing, as opposed to the me- 
chanical phase of spinning, weaving 
and knitting. 

According to one breakdown, the 
textile industry is divided into two 
separate parts — the mechanical 
part, which includes spinning, weav- 
ing and knitting, and the wet-proc- 
essing part, which includes bleach- 
ing, dyeing, printing and finishing. 

Of the textile mills in the United 
States, about 2,000 to 2,200 are 
stated to have bona fide wet-proc- 
essing plants. Of these between 
1,000 and 1,500 are substantial pur- 
chasers. 

The wet processing plants do all 
the bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing of yarns and goods for the 
textile industry and therefore are 
the only purchasers of dyestuffs, 
chemicals, chemical specialties and 
other wet-processing materials and 
equipment. 

Percent of wet-processing execu- 
tives buying or influencing pur- 
chases of specified products, accord- 
ing to one survey are: 


Ad- Research 
ministra- & Labora- 
: tive Operation tory 
Chemicals  .......... 81% 87% 88%, 
Dyestuffs ............ 77%, 84% 67% 
Chemical 
Specialties ..... 74%, 72% 86% 


Source: American Dyestuff Reporter 


Sources: American Dyestuff Re- 
porter; Davison Publishing Co.; 
Modern Textiles Magazine; Textile 
Bulletin; Textile Industries; Textile 
World. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 


Davison Publishing Co.: 


BO-1. Cotton Mill Machinery in the U. S. 
Statistical table lists number and _ types 
of active and idle cotton mill machin- 
ery (cards, combs, spindles and looms) 
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“receivers 


THE PREFERRED PUBLICATION of mill 
management, TEXTILE WORLD, is con- 
sistently voted “most useful” of all 
textile publications: in independent 
reader-preference studies. See results 
of a recent study below. Ask to see 
othets. Let us help you make your own. 


EDITORIAL IMPACT AT 
THE POINT OF PURCHASE 


The basic reason TEXTILE WORLD is 
mill management’s best-read magazine 
is its quantity-quality editorial leader- 
ship. It serves its readers with more 
pages on more subjects of vital oper- 
ating-production-engineering concern 
than any other textile publication. 
Qualitatively, too, it stands out from 
the crowd in its priority with the hot- 
test developments in the field, its tech- 
nical authority, its practical service to 
readers. 


It has a continuous program of edi- 
torial improvement. In 1957 it has 
added pages and incorporated a brand- 
new, late-closing special section—the 
8-page “Textile Business” insert. 


BITES DEEP 
INTO BUYING 


TEXTILE WORLD year after year has been 
recognized as the field leader by adver- 
tisers and agencies. In 1956, with a 
total of 2,122 advertising pages it ran 
353 pages ahead of the second book 
in the field. 


OF 





Textiles 


@ & 


ADERS? 


Horizontal and vertical advertisers 
alike count on TEXTILE WORLD to 
carry the load in this important mar- 
ket. And more and more horizontal ad- 
vertisers have found TEXTILE WORLD 
enormously productive at low net cost 
when they “talk textiles” in their head- 
lines, pictures, and text. 


eons 


THE RIGHT BOOK 
IN A BRIGHT MARKET 


TEXTILE WORLD was never more suited 
to serve you than right now. With the 
industry on the up-turn—with Japan’s 
agreement on export quotas of cotton 
textiles—with industry remarkably fit, 
and well out of its over-capacity con- 
dition—and in the middle of the biggest 
spending in its history ... here you 
can talk directly with the men who 
control its destinies, the men who run 
the mills, the men wha buy your 
product. 





TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #1 


. . . by @ manufacturer of spinning and 
other textile machinery 
Mail questionnaire to every fourth name on compony list. 
Mailing—1,450. Return—17.9%. 


“Please circle the ONE publication that 
is Most Useful to you:” 


TEXTILE WORLD ........ 75 circles 
Publication B ........... 36 circles 
Publicatidh F ........... 17 circles 
Publication C ........... 9 circles 
IEEE 5.0 cic bs ce 7 circles 
PublicationG ........... 6 circles 
Publication E oi... cess 2 circles 











Textil (| 


Editorial impact at the point-of-purchase 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP), 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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THE SOUTH is your 


BIGGEST MARKET* 








covers it like a blanket! 


Textile Bulletin is the only exclusively 
Spin-Weave journal of the textile 
industry. 


It is edited solely for the men who own 
and operate Southern mills . . . deals 
only with problems and_ conditions 
which exist in Southern Spin-Weave 
mills and processing plants. The South- 
ern Slant is a precious plus . . . found 
only in Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Bulletin gives complete—100% 
—coverage of the South’s Spin-Weave 
mills and their dyeing and finishing 
plants. 





pone §=SPECIAL NOTE! 


If you sell the whole textile field 
COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 
will save you even more. Write us 
for details. 


CLARK 

PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 

NORTH CAROLINA 

















tetal Spin-Weeve in- 
U 
dustry in 
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in U. S. by states plus totals for past 

10 years. 

BO-2. Woolen and Worsted Machinery in 
the U. S. Statistical table lists by states 
number of active and idle sets of cards, 
spindles, combs and looms, with totals 
for past 10 years. 

BO-3. Acetate, Rayon, Silk and Synthetics 
Looms and Spindles and a Classification 
of Mills. Table shows total machinery 
and total number of mills and dyers by 
states. 

BO-4. Knit Goods Manufacturers by Prod- 
uct. Table shows number of mills in 
each state and separations by product 
manufactured. 

BO-5. Tabulation of Number of Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted, Carpet, Rayon and 
Other Synthetics, Silk Hosiery, Knit 
Goods, Other Mills; and Dyers and Fin- 
ishers in U.S. and Canada. Also shows 
number of dealers and distributors. 

BO-6. Tabulation showing Number of 
Mills Making Acetate, Rayon and other 
Synthetic Fibers, Yarns, Fabric; Silk; 
Dyers and Finishers; Dealers and Sup- 
pliers in, Allied Lines. 

BO-7. Tabulations of Number of Hosiery 
and Knit Goods Mills, Wholesalers, 
Chains, Retailers, Agents, etc. 

BO-8. Statistical Folder with Number of 
Cordage and Twist Mills and Allied 
Trades. 

BO-9. Leaflet on Number of Mattress, Bed- 
ding and Upholstered Furniture Manu- 
facturers and Suppliers. 

The Knitter: 

BO-10. The Nation's Knitting Industry. 
Booklet analyzes the $450 million mar- 
ket for equipment and supplies. 

Textile Bulletin: 

BO-11. The Southern Spinning and Weav- 
ing Industry. 16-page booklet gives 
breakdown by states of spindles, looms, 
and other equipment in Southern mills 
and lists equipment bought by the South- 
ern spin-weave market. 

Textile Industries: 

BO-12. NIAA Market and Media File. File 
folder contains various studies, including 
study of typical mill purchases of ma- 
chinery equipment and supplies; analysis 
of textile manufacturing according to 
location and type of mill. Also contains 
data on editorial policies and circulation 
of publication. 

BO-13. Textile Mills and Machinery. 17x 
11 chart shows textile mills and ma- 
chinery in U.S. by states. 

Textile World: 

BO-14. The Textile Industry's Potential for 
Growth. 4-page folder analyzes the tex- 
tile industry, projects, trends through 
1959. 

BO-15. Textile World Review and Fore- 
cast. 8-page folder analyzes outlook 
for 1957, including production and pur- 
chases of equipment and supplies. Com- 
pares trends with past year. 

BO-16. Wool Moves South. 8-page special 

report on the woolen and worsted in- 

dustry. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. 

American Assn. for Textile Technology, 
Inc., 100 West 55th St., New York 19. 

American Cotton Mfrs. Institute, 1501 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N.C., and 40 
Worth St., New York. 

American Cotton Waste Exchange, 222 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





American Lace Mfrs. Assn., 212 Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

American Silk Council, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 

American Textile Machinery Assn., c/o 
Saco Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, 40 Worth St., New York 13. 

Association of Yarn Distributors, 12 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia, 7. 

Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Brand Names Foundation, 37 West 57th 
St., New York 19. 

Burlap and Jute Assn., 425 West 25th 
St., New York 1. 

Card Clothing Mfrs. Assn., P.O. Box 
670, Fall River, Mass. 

Carded Yarn Association, Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 

Carpet Institute, Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1. 

Combed Yarn Spinners Assn., 427 W. 
Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N.C. 

Cordage Institute, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Cotton Importers Assn., 60 Beaver St., 
New York 4. 

Durene Association of America, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

Elastic Fabric Mfrs. Institute, 13 Ma- 
sonic St., New London, Conn. 

Felt Association, The, 75 West St., New 
York 5. 

Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Knitted Fabrics Institute, Inc., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18. : 

Lace & Embroidery Assn. of America, 
Inc., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3. 

Linen Trade Assn., 45 East 17th St. 
New York 3. 

Ntl. Assn. of Finishers of Textile Fab- 
rics, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 

Ntl. Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs., 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. and 901 Johns- 
ton Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 

Ntl. Assn. of Woolen & Worsted Over- 
seers, 65 Wellesley Road, Holyoke, Mass. 

Ntl. Assn. of Wool Mftrs., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

National Canvas Goods Mfrs. Assn., 
224 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Ntl. Cotton Council, P.O. Box 18, Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. 

Ntl. Federation of Textiles, The, Inc., 
389 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 

Ntl. Knitted Outerwear Assn., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

Ntl. Retail Dry Goods Assn., 100 West 
31st St., New York 1. 

Ntl. Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
40 Worth St., New York 13. 

Ntl. Wool Trade Assn., 263 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass. 

North Carolina Textile Mfrs. Assn., 812 
Independence Bldg., Charlotte 2, N.C. 

Northern Textile Assn., 80 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1. 

Skein Dryers Assn. of America, 418 
Seventeenth Ave., Patterson, N. J. 

Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16. 

Textile Distributors Institute, Inc., The, 
469 Seventh Ave., New York 18. 

Textile Fabrics Assn., 40 Worth St., 
New York 13. 

Tufted Textile Mfrs. Assn., P.O. Box 
81, Dalton, Ga. 

Underwear Institute, 468 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

Vinyl Fabrics Institute, 65 E. 55th St., 
New York 22. \ 

Wool Bureau, Inc., The, 16 West 46th 
St., New York 36. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





American 
New York Cit 


Co. 


estuff Reporter, 44 E. 


Est. 1917. Editor: Norman A. 


23rd _St., 


10. Published by Howes Pub. 


Johnson. 


Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 8!4,xll14. Type 
F x10; 2 


page, 


cols., 33. Pub 


ished every 


other Monday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. 


Agency discounts, 
9,048; 


gross, 9.766. Rates— 


Times 1 Page I Page 
i $280 00 $150 60 

13 230.00 125.00 
26 185.00 115.00 


15-2. Circulation, 


sworn, 
ly Page 
$ 80.00 
66.25 
62.50 


For additional data see page 563. 





American Fabrics. 55] Sth Ave., New York 
17. Published by Reporter Pubs., 


1946. Subscription, 


$12. 


Trim size, 


Inc. Est. 
11x141/2. 


PP ta page, 9xll5/. Published quarterly, Feb. 
10. fst 


15-0. 


Forms close 


Circulation, sworn, 19,550; 


gross, 


prec. Agency discounts, 


695. Rates—1] e, $950; 4 es, $800. Col- 
or, $125; bleed § 0. ites 





America’s Textile Reporter. 286 Congress St., 


Boston 10. Published by Frank P. Bennett 
& Co., Inc. Est. 1887. Editor: E. Howard 
Bennett. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 814x111. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3l/. Published 
Thursday. Forms close 14 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 14,081; gross, 15,157. Textile 


mills and executives, 4,225: overseers, de- 


signers, master mechani 


cs, 3,102; ass’t over- 


seers, loom fixers, etc., 1,679; machinery and 


supply, 1,588; textile selling agents, 1,247; 

others, 2,335. Rates— 

Times 1Page %Page ‘Page '}/. rere 
1 $350.00 $265.00 ‘$200.00 $155.00 
12 320.00 245.00 185.00 145.00 


24 290.00 225.00 175.00 
200.00 


52 250.00 155.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 20%. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 


135.00 
125.00 





Canvas Products Review. formerly National 
Canvas Goods Manufacturing Review, Endi- 
cott Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. Est. 1912. Edi- 
tor: Carl Ewert, Jr. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3!/,. Published Ist. Forms 





close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 4.625; gross, 2,621. Paid, 1,140. 
a Vp P Vy P 
imes age age age 
1 $130. $ 70.00 ¢ 40.00 
6 115.00 60.00 30.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 
4A colors, $50; bleed, $15. 
Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Bldg., Hous- 
ton 2, Texas. Published b The Cotton Di- 


Y 
gest Co. Est. 1928. Editor: C. H. Burr. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Monday. 
a og discounts, 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 
4.158; gross, 4,986. Rates— 


Times 1Page % Page '1/, Page 1/3 Page 
T° giarte «festa 8 78% 8 49% 
13 117.60 78.40 $8.80 39.20 
26 109.20 72.80 54.60 36.40 
84.00 56.00 $2.00 28.00 

Color, $50. 


Textiles 





ginners, textile mills, crushing mills, com- 
press and warehouse owners, operators, 
execs., 4,099; commercial, 1,470; others, 1,452. 

Rates—less than 1,400 lines, 40c per line; 
1,400 lines, 38c; 2,800 lines, 36c, 5,600 lines, 
32c; 8,400 lines, 28c. 





Daily News Record. 
See Apparel Manufacturing. 





Davison's Cordage, Twine and Duck Trades 


Directory, Ridgewood, N. J. Published b 
Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, rot 
Type page, 31/x6; 1 col. Published Mar. 


Forms close Feb. 15. 
Circulation, sworn, 1 
1 page, 


igeny discounts, none. 
809. Paid, 738. Rates— 
$85; 2 page, $48; 14 page, $33; foot- 





Davison’'s Mattress and 
ture Register, 4 Franklin Ave., Ridgewood, 
N. J. Published by Davison Pub ‘o. Est. 
1866. Subsciiption, $5. Type page, 4x6; 1 
col. Published April. Forms close Feb. 21. 
agony, discounts, none. Circulation, sworn, 
2, ‘aid, 473. Rates—1 page, $95; 1/, page, 
$55; 1/4 page, $36. 

4A colors, $55. 


Upbeloinens Furni- 





Davison’s Rayon, Silk and Synthetic Textiles, 
Ridgewood, N. J. Published = Davison™Pub. 
Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, office -edition, 
$8.50; pocket ed., $6.50. Type page, 4x6l/; 
1 col. Published March. Forms close Dec. 
30. Discounts, none. Circulation, sworn, 2,- 
544. Paid, 1,396. Rates—l page, $130; I, 
page, $75; 14 page, $55; footline, $36. 

4A colors, $55. 





@® ABD 


Cotton Trade Journal, Hickman Bldg., Mem- 
his 3. Published by Cotton Trade Journal, 
ne. Est. 1901. Subscription, $5. Type page, 
165/gx22; 8 cols., 2''. Published Friday. Forms 
close Wed. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,574: gross, 8,649. Plantations, 


Davison’s Textile Blue Book. Ridgewood, 
N. J. Est. 1866. Published by Davison Pub. 
Co. Subscription, office size, $9.75; handy 
size, $7.25. Ty page, 4x7; 1 col. Published 
July. Forms close Apr. 15. Discounts, none. 
Circulation, sworn, 15,471. Paid, 9,824. Rates 
—1 page, $180; 12 page, $100; 14 page, $60, 
footline, $55. 

4A colors, $60. 
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AMERICAN 


REPORTER 


authority 0" ge 
: iating 
ing, dyeing: i ay n 


wa hi 
— er. the only pub- 
industry vetoed exclusively 


ie af ' 
pear wet-processing- 


Technical 


Official . 
publication 
of the Pro- 
ceedings of 
the American 
Association 
of Textile 
Chemists & 
Colorists. 


technical manual 
and yea r DOO 


oft the 


Big ann 
textile w' 
utives and 

Contains 


dyes 


membe 


val workbook for 


an 
rship data. 
ed August each year: forms 1957 


et processing exec- 
d technical special- 
AATCC test 
research reports, 
d chemicals lists, 


Publish- Forms 


close May 15 each | Yor 








wy osiery manufa 
SUPPLY DIRECTORY || beter, pr 


Annual reference book for 
the hosiery industry. Gives 
facts on products and ser- 
— for mills, details 
supplier firms, suppl: id 
hosiery brand aioe, 
ciations, etc. Next edition ¢. 
be published January, 1958. 
close November 30, 


Hosiery 
Jndustry Weekly 


Weekly newsmagazine for 


= reports, 


— articles, 
@ only publicat; 
Voted exclusively to Reding, 
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Guide, Ridgewood, N. 








other Davison publications. 
2-year contract. 4A colors, 


ee 


Davison's Textile oer 
. t. 


$12. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
Nov. Forms close Sept. 15. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, sworn, 9,058. i 
Rates—l page, $190. oe a use with 


















OPA 


loyees, 5,857; company 
ates— 


Ca Se ee 


13 44 00 
26 5.00 ite. R 
4A colors, 75, bleed, 20%. 


Fibre and Fabric, 125 Main_S5t., 
Mass. Published by Fibre & Fabric Pub. Co. 
Est. 1885. Type page, 7!/4x10; 
Published Ist Saturday. Forms close 20th 


prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 7,936; gross, 8,900. Titled = 


e 1 P. 2/3 P Yn P 1 
re $200.00 $135 80 ag 00.60 ‘3 3 




















Type page, 8'/:x10!4; 4 cols., 


discounts, 15-2. 


store employees, 469; mirs., 
others, 414. Rates— 


5 
4A colors, $65; bleed, $50. 


Hosiery Industry Weekly, 44 E. 23rd St., 
York 10. Published by Howes Pub. Co. Est. 
1923. Editor: Perry Antoshak ar ue tion, $5. 
Monday. Forms close 1 week prec. 


Circulation, 2,495; gross, 2,725. Mfrs., 
buyers, merchandise mgrs., owners and dept 


1 
28% 


Times 1 +54 
1 $220 4 
13 160.0 100.00 
26 140.00 80.00 
2 120.00 70.00 


For additional data see page 563. 
















New rk 10. Published by 


$130; 14 page, $85 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $25. 


~ new J Mill Supply oye od 
° 


Co. Editor: Perry Antoshak. Free to subscrib 
ers to Hosiery Industry Weekly. 
$14,x111/4,. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
lished Jan. Forms close Nov. 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $210; 























close lst. Agency ‘discounts, 
Circulation, 8,806; TOSS, 


foe. 288; asst. overseers, 
textile selling agents, 
Rates— 


270.00 200.00 
12 240.00 180.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $50. 


Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 5th Ave., 
York City 16. Published by Rayon Pub. Corp. 
Est. 19 Editor: Jerome Campbell. 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. Forms 


mfrs. and executives, 6,424; overseers, . 
ter mechanics, etc., 790; machine and mill 


. Vy P 
# $300 6 Bests be 165 bo ie 1060 


For additional data see page 559. 

























Inc. Est. 1945. ee a 
104;x16; 5 cols., Pub! 


Southern Textile News, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. Published by Munen Pubs., 


Se close 3 days prec. p ocrsena discounts, 


tiveidatton, sworn, June, 1956, 4,921; gross, 


5,952. Rates— 
Times 1 Page If, Page 
i $280. $140 
1 246.40 123.20 
24 224.00 112.00 


179.20 89,60 
















page, $170. 
44 colors, $80; bleed, $20. 


564 / Industrial Marketing 


Technical Manual and Year Book of 
AATCC, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10. Pub- 
lished by Howes Pub. Co. for American Assn. 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. van a 
Editor: William H. Cady. Type p 
Published Aug. 15. Forms close 
Ly eae discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

toss, 8,206. Rates—l page, 


Textile Age. 1 River Rd., Cos 


Published by Cleworth Publishing Co. 
1937. Editor: R. C. Maultsby. Type page, 7x 


10; 2 cols., 3%. Published lst. 
Sth. Agency discounts, z 


Circulation, June, 1956, 27,269; gross, 
072. Cotton, 8,738; wool & worsted, 
knitting, 7,011; synthetics: silk, rayon, nylon, 
3,396; dye, bleach, finish, printing, ; 


others, 4,901. rage 
Times 1Page 7%, e \2P 
$400 ‘a byes b7 $200 


195.00 
246. 87 185.00 


12 6.00 
4A colors, 5, bleed, $75 





Textile Bulletin, 218 W. Morehead St., 
lotte 1, N. C. Published by Clark Pub. Co. 
Est. 1911. Editor: Jack Kissiah. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8144x1114. bi page, 7x10; 2 

orms close 25th. 


and 3 cols. Published 20th 
Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, BPA, 7,625; gross, 
tile mills, officials, operating 
others, 422. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2,3 Page 
l $268 to $1 


12 
4A colors, $50; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 562. 


/, I 
75.00 @149 00 $0586 bo 
500 115.00 
ies.00 «11000 «4100.00 





Textile Engineer, 120 W. 7th St., 
N. J. Published by Galloway Pub. Co. Est. 
1942. Editor: Howard P. Galloway. rage on 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
lished quarterly, March 10. Forms «Bi "30 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

5847; gross, 5,916. Paid, 2,035. 


tion, sworn, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


2%, Page , 
$120.00 $105. 00 728 
4A aa $60: other sn yo $85; grey 4530. 





Textile Industries, 806 ous St., 


Atlanta 8. Published by W 


lishing Co. Est. 1898. Exec. ed.: 
Dockray. Trim size, 81/x11}/,. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published — prec. Forms 


close Ist. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 23,393; gross, 25,291. 
mfg. plants and officials, 11,954; i 
dept. heads, chemists, engineers, 


9,187; others, 2,332. —-— 
aes Wa 1 Page 


é 
4a Sie $75; bleed, $72. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 10. 


4%, Page / 
$470 bo $228. bo &y08 0 dies. 
400.00 31200 278.00 





Textile Research Journal, P. O. Box 625, 
Princeton, N. J. Published by Textile says 
Inst. Est. 1931. Oey $20. T 

Forms clo: 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


61/.x81/2. Published 
2,423; gross, 2.514. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Wy Page 
i $200 00 $110.00 

6 180.00 100.00 
50.00 30.00 


12 150. 
4A colors, $70; bleed, $20. 





Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. eg 
the textile industry and its divisions. 
1868. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
EL se page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 

. Forms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 


15-2. 

Circulation, 25,213: gross, 27,537. Textile 
mill operating officials, 8,764; 
master mechanics, dept. heads, 


fixers, ass't.' overseers, etc., 


selling agents, 452; machinery and supply, 


2,324; others, 2,808 


Rates—l1 page, $500; 3 oS 
8 pages, $450; 4 pages, $440, 
$4 es, $430. 


35; 48 pages, 
4K colors, os. bleed, $80. 


Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 561. 








Textiles World's Fact File, published as an 
additional issue of Textile World in Mid- 
July. Forms close May }. Rates and format 
same as Textile World. 





Worth Street Journal, 1140 Broadway, New 
York 1. Published by Frederick Kogos Pub. 
Co. Est. 1955. Type page, 7!/2x10; 3 cols., 
2/2. Published quarterly, Jan. 15. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
foe page, $345; 2%, page, $285; 1/. page, 
i gl V3 pa $18 
A red or «tee $75; bleed, $45. 


CANADA 


Canadian Textile Journal, 223 Victoria Ave., 
Montreal 6, Que. Est. 1883. Editor: Wm. King: 
Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published every other Friday. Forms 
close 2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1956, 2.210; gross, 2,466. 








— i 
imes age Vy Page yy Pa 
1 $135 00 $95 0 4 65.00 
13 90.00 40.00 
re 0 30.00 


26 75.00 
4A colors, $40; bleed, 20%. 


Manual of the Textile Industry of Canada, 
published in June by Canadian Textile Jour- 
nal. Forms close Mar. 31. Rates—l page, 
$150; 1/2 page, $100; 14 page, $75. 


44 colors, $40. 


Fraser's Canadian Textile, Apparel and Fur 
Trade Directory, 1520 Mountain St., Montreal, 
25, Que. Published by Fraser's Trade Direc- 
tories, Ltd. Est. 1913. Trim size, 9xl2. Type 
age, 734x102; 3 cols., 2l/2. Published Oct. 
orms close July 1. Agenes discounts, 15-2. 
ve n= e, 8170; 3p 2.846. ' ges. 3,048. 
ates—l page, Zz page, $l Wy page, 
$115; 1% page, $90; page, $75. 

4A colors $50, ‘bleed, 15% 


KNIT GOODS 


Davison’s Knit Goods Trade, Ridgewood, 
T. Published by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 
1890. Subscription, office ed., $7.75; pocket 
ed., $6.75. Type page, 4x7; l' col. Published 
Oct. Forms close July 29. Discounts, none. 
Circulation, sworn, 5,051. Paid, 3,894. Rates 
oF page, $140; Vp page, $85; Vs page, $60; 
5% discount on 2-year contract. 
4A colors, $60. 


Knitted Outerwear Times, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Published by National Knitted Out- 
erwear Assn. Est. 1933. Editor: Charles Reich- 
man. Subscription, $10. Type page, 8x10; 4 
cols., 2’. Published Monday. Forms close 
12 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, 2,511; gr 2,849. ga 


8 317886 4 9080 $4 8.00 

















13 72.00 
26 120. 00 66.00 26 
60.00 33. 00 


52 110.00 
Red, blue, $50; bleed, $25. 
Knitted Outerwear Yearbook 2 gaan April. 
Regular format and rates apply. 


ag 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, 

C. Published by Clark Pub. Co. Est. 1937. 
Trin size, 8144x1114. Type page. 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 4,081; gross, 5,350. Hosiery & 
knitting mill mfrs. & personnel, 2,714; fore- 
men & assistants, 1,153; others, 273. 
Tien 1p 2 P Vp P Vy P 
imes ‘a a age {et 

1 $150.00 $108 bo $3 5.00 $6 60.00 

12 100. 00 30. 00 ge 60 ri 30 
4A colors, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Underwear News, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. Published by ne pv aml | Institute. 
Est. 1934. Editor: R. T. Adams. 

7x95/g; 2 cols., 34%. Publied see Forms 
close 18th prec. fot discounts, ' 15-2. Cir- 








culation, sworn, 1,490; gross, 1,527. Rates— 
Times 1 Page i; esto 4 Page 
i $103.00 0 $ 47.00 
92.00 40.00 


12 86.00 OO 36.00 
44 red, blue, green, $35; tase $15. 
















Transit Industry 





(See also Motor Transport; Railroads) 


Expected reversal of declining use of transit 
fails to occur as passenger totals again drop 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE INCREASED MOVEMENT to- 
wards private ownership of auto- 
mobiles, combined with develop- 
ment of suburban living, again had 
its effect upon declining business 
for the public transportation indus- 
tries during 1956. 

While earlier predictions had an- 
ticipated a reversal of this picture 
of recent years, because of pro- 
jected population growth statistics, 
no sign of any such upswing was 
apparent last year. Many of the na- 
tion’s larger cities saw multi-mil- 
lion dollar improvement programs 
either initiated or completed, but 
the total number of passengers car- 
ried by the countries urban and 
suburban transit systems was once 
again lower than it had been during 
the pricr year. Total operating rev- 
enues in 1956, for the first time in 
some years, were up slightly, but 
continually increasing costs brought 
net operating revenues to a sub- 
stantially lower total than during 
1955. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The transit industry during 1956 
again continued to decline. A post- 
war peak of 23,372 million total 
passengers were carried in 1946; 
but usage of urban transit facilities 
declined steadily to only 11,529 mil- 
lion in 1955 and to 10,950 million 
last year. 

While the number of transit rides 
is higher than in pre-war years it 
has declined tremendously since the 
post-war peak. From 63.8 rides per 
capita in 1938, business increased 
to 115.1 rides per capita in 1945 and 
declined to 45.8 rides per capita in 
1955. Following is the trend in rides 
per capita by years: 


1950 ... 
G6 





Because of generally increasing 
fares, total operating revenues were 
up slightly for the year, to $1.429 


billion from the 1955 total of $1.426 
billion. 

However, net operating revenues 
were down from the $71.6 million 
of 1955 to $67 million. 

For the third successive year, 
there were fewer electric railway 
companies in operation, with 61 
functioning as of Dec. 31, 1955. Of 
these, 32 were railway operators 
exclusively, while the rest operated 
motor buses or trolley coaches as 
well. 

The year saw three fewer trolley 
coach companies in operation, for a 
total of 38 and a sharp decrease of 
325 motor bus companies to a total 
of 1,450. 

Following are essential statistics 
of the industry as of December 31, 
1955: 


Miles of Line and Miles of Route Operated 
Electric Railway Line Mileage .... 3,404 
Surface Railway Line Mileage 3,028 
Subway and Elevated Line 
Mileage 376 








Trolley Coach Line Mileage ........ 1,800 
Motor Bus Line Mileage 46,200 
Total Line Mileage ....0...........s:00 51,404 


Electric Railway—Miles of Single 
Track : 6,197 
Surface Railway—Miles of 





po B.S 4,976 
Subway and Elevated—Miles of 
ingle “Traek: a... 1,221 


Trolley Coach—Miles of Negative 











Overhead Wire 2.0.0... see eee 3,428 
Motor Bus—Miles of Route Round 
TES Se eae 99,800 
Passenger Vehicles Owned 
Total 73,089 
Electric Railway Cars 2.0.2.0... 14,532 
Surface Railway Cars. ................ 5,300 
Subway and Elevated Cars .... 9,232 
Trolley. CoGchea. ni. ccie ks 6,157 
Motor Buses 52,400 


Passenger Revenue—1955 





Total ...1 358,900,000 
Electric Railway cs..ecc-acecsisensestence 404,100,000 
Surface Railway ......... 146,600,000 
Subway and Elevated 257,500,000 
Trolley Coach: .........cc:...:. 128,500,000 
Motes TAR os ee a es 826,300,000 





Total Pasengers Carried—1955 


(i. Geos LRA Maye a ae, ete 11,529,000,000 
Electric Railway 3,077,000,000 






Surface Railway ............. .... 1,207,000,000 
Subway and Elevated ................ 1,870,000,000 
Trolee: Seen ok 1,202,000,000 
MORO FORE ig oc no ae se 7,250,000 ,000 


Source: American Transit Association 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

In 1955 the transit industry owned 
14,532 railway cars — a drop of 
more than 1,000 in the year; 6,157 
trolley coaches, a drop of 441; and 
52,400 motor buses, a drop of 1,600. 
The grand total of vehicles owned 
was 73,089. More than half of the 
railway cars were for subways and 
elevateds. 

An example of how the trend 
away from electrical operation has 
affected ownership is indicated in 
the decline in surface cars from 40,- 
050 in 1935 to only 5,300 in 1955. To- 
tal subway and elevated cars in the 
same period dropped irom 10,416 to 
9,232, a slight gain over the 9,200 of 
1954. Trolley coaches increased from 
578 to 6,157 and motor buses from 
23,800 to 52,400, although both of 


Bus Seating Requirements 








TRANSIT. INTERCITY SIGHTSEEING TOTAL ALL TYPES 

2 n a n a n a 

¢ 33 ae 33 

3 5 3 0.4 EB o.4 3 oy 
5 a. n FS ms n ES a. n 3 a. n 3 

o'5 So os Cm 03 6 CH} ° 
» Za Ze Za Ze za oe Za Ze 
1933 1,531 38,984 787 17.869 60 3,000 2,378 59,853 
1934 2,423 66,525 1,463 WM > ae ee 3,886 101,997 
1935 3,978 114,656 2,255 47,172 34 712 6,267 162,540 
1936 5,800 167,985 2,610 64,101 90 2,718 8,500 234,804 
1937 5,947 168,083 2,430 64,424 107 2,996 8,48 235,503 
1938 3,606 97,143 2,167 61,174 89 1,958 5,862 160,275 
1939 4,594 43,600 2,415 67,436 100 2,884 7,109 213,920 
1940 4,573 146,010 2,001 61,575 67 1,538 6,641 209,123 
1941 5,873 191,756 2,088 60,996 7 164 7,968 252,916 
1942* 9,010 1,237 3,968 132,064 8 224 12,986 453, 
1943* 2,070 63,290 1,691 BAG71.. =. aca. 3,762 116, 
1944* 4,323 144,115 1,927 | Er aes 6,250 208,575 
1945* 5,908 198,574 508 Ra AME: Taga ae 9,416 318,107 
1946* 8,300 281,592 3,335 TOMI fsck (ex uated 11,635 389,678 
1947 14,726 537,658 5,338 173,757 21 769 20,085 712,184 
1948 7,810 316,335 3,333 115,687 60 1,824 11,202 433,846 
1949 3,776 146,962 863 9,518 25 675 4,664 177,155 
1950 3,060 25,994 755 26,822 46 1,392 3,861 154,208 
1951** 4,772 200,053 3,608 134,513 18 630 8,398 196 
1952** 2,370 102,761 2,730 97,497 149 5,006 5,249 5,264 
1953 2,932 116,616 914 34,576 85 3,205 3,531 154,397 
1954 2,519 117,264 880 33,350 91 2,095 3,490 151,709 
1955 2,689 126,618 1,128 43,977 35 1,217 3,852 171,612 
1956 3,000 143,570 1,018 36,043 34 1,191 4,052 ,804 
Total 122,382 4,139,229 55,124 1,734,583 1,217 36,207 173,727 5,910,164 





*Exclusive of vehicles Delivered to U.S. Government Agencies 
**Inclusive of vehicles Delivered to U.S. Government Agencies 





Source: Fleet Owner 
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U.S. Urban Transit Industry 


Calendar Year 


(Preliminary) 

Results of Operation: 

Operating Revenues $1,429,000,000 
SII <M S oeeecnyeennatctw 1,286,000,000 
a Sy: Ee Ee tenes 76,000,000 
Net Operating Revenues(*) 67,000,000 
Operating Statistics: 

umber of Passengers (Total) -.0...........-----::cececeeeseceee 10,950,000 000 
Vehicle ‘Miles Opercted ix -n-2---c,-.---n-n-n-nn-n00 2,360 000,000 
Route Miles Operated(*) .. 4 
Passenger Vehicles Owned (*) @.0002......------:es-c-ceceseeeseseess 72,000 
Employees (Average) 189,000 
Total Pay Roll $856,000,000 
(1) Including depreciation. 
(?) Except federal income and excess profits taxes. 























(3) Before income deductions and federal income and excess profits taxes. 


(*) As of December 31. 


Calendar Year 
1955 
(Final) 


$1,426,400,000 
1,277,370,000 
77 455,000 
71,575,000 


11,529,000,000 

2,447,500,000 
109,4 

73,089 


198,006 
$864 006,000 


Source: American Transit Asseciation 





Transit Statistics for Selected Years 


Trend and Distribution of Transit Operating Revenue in the United States by 


Types of Service 





RAILWAY 
CAL- SUBWAY Tey 
ENDER SURFACE AND TOTAL COA 
YEAR ELEVATED 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
$131.8 $519.8 $5.5 
128.3 456.1 25.0 
149.4 709.5 
216.4 578.1 122.0 
214.7 533.6 132.0 
213.9 493.6 147.4 
239.5 490.1 151.3 
269.2 473.4 141.5 
264.3 439.8 130.8 





MOTOR GRAND 
BUS TOTAL 


(Millions) (Millions) 


295.9 737.0 
602.5 1,380.4 
752.0 1,452.1 
807.1 1,472.7 
860.3 1,501.3 
871.7 1,513.1 
856.9 1,471.8 
855.8 1,426.4 


Trend and Distribution of Transit Passenger Revenue in the United States by 


Types of Service 





RAILWAY 
CAL- SUBWAY TROLLEY 
ENDER SURFACE AND TOTAL COACH 
YEAR ELEVATED 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
..- $357.8 $127.8 $485.6 $5.5 
. 304.0 123.8 427.8 24.9 
513.4 142.3 655.7 68.0 
322.4 9.6 532.0 120.6 
4 207.3 491.7 130.6 
247.0 206.2 453.2 145.8 
218.0 232.0 450.0 148.9 
174.5 261.4 435.9 138.8 
146.6 257.5 404.1 128.5 





Total Passengers (By Types of Service) 





RAILWAY 
CAL- SUBWAY TROLLEY 
ENDER SURFACE AND TOTAL COACH 
YEAR ELEVATED 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
7,276 2,236 9,512 * 96 
2,382 8,3 534 
9,426 2,698 12,124 1,244 
, 264 6,168 1,658 
3,101 2,189 5,290 1,633 
2,477 2,124 4, 1,640 
2,036 2,040 4,076 
1,48 1,912 3,401 1,367 
1,207 1,807 3,077 1,202 





MOTOR GRAND 


BUS TOTAL 
(Millions) (Millions) 
$151.2 $642.3 
248.8 701.5 
590.0 1,313.7 
734.2 1,386.8 
789.3 1,411.6 
839.1 1,438.1 
849.7 1,448.6 
835.3 1,410.0 
826.3 1,358.9 


MOTOR GRAND 


BUS TOTAL 
(Millions) (Millions) 
2,618 12,226 
4,239 13,098 
9,886 23,254 
9,420 17,246 
9,202 16,125 
8,878 15,119 
8,260 13,902 
7,624 12,392 
7,250 11,529 


Revenue Vehicle Miles Operated in the United States 


by Each Type of Transit Vehicle 





RAILWAY 
CAL- SUBWAY TROLLEY 
ENDER SURFACE AND TOTAL COACH 
YEAR ELEVATED 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
438.6 1,586.3 14.6 
470.8 1,315.5 86.0 
458.4 1,398.2 133.3 
443.4 906.5 205.7 
424.0 811.6 208.8 
400.4 721.6 215.2 
391.1 8 211.7 
376.3 591.4 196.7 
382.8 $61.1 176.5 





MOTOR GRAND 
BUS 


TOTAL 

(Millions) (Millions) 
711.1 2,312.0 
1,194.5 2,596.0 
1,722.3 3,253.8 
1,895.4 3,007.6 
1,893.0 2,913.4 
1,877.7 2,814.5 
1,819.0 2,695.5 
1,760.7 2,548.5 
1,709.9 2,447.5 


Source: American Transit Association 
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these 1955 totals were under 1954 
equipment figures. 

Total miles of railway track de- 
clined from 26,700 in 1935 to 6,197 in 
1955, while miles of trolley coach 
line increased from 548 to 3,428 and 
miles of round trip motor bus line 
increased from 58,100 to 99,800. 

During the year 288 subway and 
elevated cars and 2,098 new motor 
buses were delivered. 

There is a constant increase in 
size of new buses, with only 8 of 
those delivered in 1955 being of 29 
seats or less whereas the majority 
10 years before had been of 29 seats 
or less. Of the remaining buses de- 
livered in 1955, 229 were between 
30 and 39 seats and 1,861 were 40 
seats or more. 

Expenditures for materials in 1955 
totalled $180.4 million, a decline of 
$14.4 million for the year. Of this 
amount, $89 million was for mainte- 
nance materials and $91.4 million 
for operating materials. Breakdown 
of expenditures for operating mate- 
rials is as follows: 

















Coal $13,100,000 
Gasoline _... 36,300,000 
Diesel oil 15,000,000 
Propane 1,900,000 
Lubricants ..... 2,900,000 
Electric power 22,200,000 

Source: American Traz Association 





As of Dec. 31, 1955, the gross in- 
vestment of the transit industry was 
placed at $3.82 billion, of which 
electric railway investment totalled 
$2.902 million; trolley coach, $160 
million; motor bus, $759 million. 


TAXICAB INDUSTRY 


About 1.5 billion times a year 
(some authorities estimate it as 
high as 2 billion), Americans climb 
into taxicabs to take average rides 
of three miles for which they pay 
somewhere between 50 cents and $1. 

There are more taxicabs than city 
buses, street cars, trolley coaches 
and rapid transit coaches together, 
and taxicabs travel more vehicle 
miles — about 10 billion miles a 
year. 

There are an estimated 140,000 
taxicabs in the United States and 
Canada, excluding rental vehicles. 

Taxicab operators have a gross 
annual revenue of about $1 billion, 
spend more than $60 million per 
year for replacement parts, wear out 
2 million tires, burn something like 
17 million gallons of oil. Fleet taxi- 
cabs are one of the largest users of 
two-way radios. They have become 
an increasing market for liquid- 
propane gas and equipment. 

The cab industry is the largest 
user of 2-way radio in the country, 
and spends over $1 million annually 
for radio parts. The ‘industry re- 
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the ONLY direct sales route to the $600 million public transportation 
industry and the $400 million school bus market . . . a $1 billion industry 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Published monthly—the only publication exclu- 
sively serving the $600 million public passenger 
transportation industry. 


THE MARKET: City bus lines; city rail rapid 
transit lines; intercity bus lines; charter bus com- 
panies; sightseeing bus companies; airport limou- 
sine fleet operators; plus a BONUS market com- 
posed of all the passenger carrying railroads and 
air lines in North America. 


WHAT IT BUYS: 

Buses: $240,000,000 

Oil and fuel: $175,000,000 

Tires: $50,000,000 

Parts, supplies, equipment: $135,000,000 


WHO BUYS: Presidents, General Managers, other 
executives: Superintendents of Transportation; 
Superintendents of Equipment and Shop Foremen; 
Purchasing Agents, School Bus Fleet Managers; 
Charter; Sightseeing and Airport Bus Fleet man- 
agers; Airline executives and Passenger Traffic 
Managers; Manufacturers of Transportation Equip- 
ment and Supplies; Consultants; City Officials. 


SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


A Biennial Publication—the Published Bi-monthly 


industry's only complete 
buying and. reference in- 
formation Directory: 


THE MARKET: The $400 million schoo! bus market 
continues to grow, year-after-year. More children, 
continued consolidation of school districts, de- 
centralization of population, and changes in mile- 
age limits means a corresponding increase in 
dollars spent in purchases of new buses, operating 
and maintenance supplies. 


@ Over 3,700 _ individual 


company listings 


WHAT IT BUYS: Here's a hungry market for any- 
thing and everything that concerns buses .. . 
including safety equipment, oil, fuel, tires, parts, 
accessories and supplies. The nation's present fleet 
of 150,000 school buses require routine care and 
maintenance, with almcst 20,000 new buses on 
order for 1957 delivery, adds up to a lucrative, 
constantly expanding market. 


®@ Association listings 
@ Buyers’ Guide 
@ Industry Statistics - 


WHO BUYS: There are more than 22,000 impor- 
tant, influential buyers, including school bus oper- 
ators/owners, state, county and school board 
officials, parochial school officials; and chassis 


@ Directory of Consultants 






Reach . . . influence and SELL these buying in- @ An efficient sales-pro- builders... . all a vital part of this buying pic- 
fluences through MASS TRANSPORTATION, of- ducer ture . . . all responsive SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 
fering you over 12,100 readers monthly. readers. 

METALWORKING 


WOODWORKING TRANSPORTATION Write For Further Market/Media Information 


hiteheock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Hitchcock's Wood Working Mass Transportation WHEATON - ILLINOIS 





Machine & Tool] Blue Book 


Machine & Tool Directory * Digest Mass Transportation's INCE 189 
Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock's Wood Working Directory Ss 8 
Carbide Engineering Directory School Bus Trends 
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places its entire rolling stock once 
every two years. 

The average operator has about 
15 cabs, operates from a company- 
owned garage, does major and mi- 
nor repairs, employs about 40 per- 
sons. In most companies the presi- 
dent/owner, or the general manager, 
supervises all purchases. 

According to another estimate, 
cab maintenance averages about 1.4 
cents per mile travel and the aver- 
age cab travels 70,000 miles per 
year, which makes the maintenance 
bills over $100 million per year. 

A recent estimate is that 36.3% of 
the dollars spent on urban transpor- 
tation are spent for taxicabs. 

There are an estimated 5,500 firms 
operating taxicabs. 

Included in the industry by some 
is the auto rental industry which is 
now said to number over 4,000 firms 
operating 485,000 units, of which 
260,000 are cars and 225,000 are 
trucks. 

The taxicab industry is a fleet op- 
eration, much as the transit indus- 
try is becoming. While it has its own 
special operating and business prob- 
lems, the type of things it buys tend 
to conform with the usual things 
bought by fleets with certain out- 
standing additions such as two-way 
radio. 





STEERS YOU 








to the WHEELS” 


of the $1 billion 
TAXICAB MARKET! 


Resultful penetration to more than 7,000 
owners, presidents, general managers 
who operate the nation's taxi fleets ... 
the men who buy, specify or influence 
purchases. ATA News is your direct sales 
drive to these industry ‘'wheels' who 
buy the autos, tires, oil, supplies, uni- 
forms, maintenance equipment two way 
radio replacements parts etc., that com- 
pose a sales-ripe, multi-million dollar 
plum. 

WRITE FOR MARKET/MEDIA INFORMATION 


_ATA News 


ication American Taxicab Assn. 
Sone ars CALIFORNIA, CHICAGO 25, ILL. 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In general, the buying procedures 
of the motor bus operators are dif- 
ferent from the railway operators. 
The average motor bus company 
operates fewer than 40 buses, while 
the average transit railway operates 
more than 250 cars. 

In the large companies, top man- 
agement tends to make the decisions 
on major equipment purchases. The 
specific type of equipment pur- 
chased can be influenced, however, 
by shop foremen and equipment 
superintendents, but in a well-run 
company careful records on each 
vehicle reveal the relative efficiency 
of the various types and makes be- 
ing operated. 

In the smaller companies, the 
management has even more of a di- 
rect influence because the managers 
keep in direct touch with what is 
going on. 

Titles vary. The equipment super- 
intendent may be the general su- 
perintendent, the superintendent of 
maintenance, the general manager, 
the manager, the superintendent of 
equipment and so on. 

Many companies may have pur- 
chasing agents, with or without that 
title. Their authority is often limited 
to shelf and supply items, however. 


Sources: ATA News; Taxicab In- 
dustry-Auto Rental News; Ameri- 
can Transit Association; National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Taxicab Association, Inc., 
4415 N. California Ave., Chicago 25. 

American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 Seventeeth St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

National Association of Taxicab Owners, 
Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Taxicab Industry-Auto Rental News: 

BP-1. Survey of the Auto Renting Industry. 
Previews the future of the rapidly grow- 
ing auto and truck rental & leasing in- 
dustry. Details current trends, activities 
within leading companies, estimates 
number of operational vehicles within 
next few years and effect this growth 
will have on allied industries. Breaks 
down sizes of major rental systems and 
describes equipment purchasing prac- 
tices. 

ATA News: 

BP-2. ATA Data Book. A reference library 
for the cab industry. 

BP-3. Not All Cabs Are “Yellow” But 
Almost . 

BP-4. Here's How to Ride on. A Magic 
Carpet. 

BP-5. It’s Your Move... Now! 

BP-6. Geographic Analysis of ped Circu- 
lation. 

Hitchcock Publishing Co.: 

BP-7. Mass Transportation Data File 
Folder. History, market and other facts, 
with data sheet inserts containing 
market data, analysis and evaluations, 
surveys, circulation data, etc. 

BP-8. School Bus Trends Data File Folder. 
History, market and other facts. Data 
sheets include current market informa- 
tion, comparisons, surveys, buyer habits 
and studies, etc. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures’ shown 


are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 


1956 





A.T.A. News, an American Taxicab Assn. 
publication, 4415 N. California Ave., Chicago 
25. Est. 1945. =i M. H. Smith. Controlled. 
Trim size, Bax 5 had page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published ist orms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. sworn, 6,958; 
ross, 7,150. Rates— 


imes 1 Page %;Page /}/ e 1/3P 
1 $2080 $165, 0 ais 0 $85.00 
6 187 50 102.50 77.50 
12 175. 00 16. 00 90.00 72.50 
44 colors, $35; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 568. 


Mass Transportation, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock Pub. 
Co. Est. 1904. Editor: Bruce B. Howat. Trim 
size, 81/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 11,660; gross, 13,474. gon ged 
and be Xa personnel of transit and 
lines 382; school bus operations, 2,009; 
charter lines, 689; airlines and railways, 852; 


Circulation, 





others, 778. Rates— 

Times 1Page %,Page '\'/, Page 1/3 P 
1 $370. bo 270. b0 $197. 30 $1420 20 
12 30000 22500 «eo 


4A red, $60; others, $70; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 567. 





Mass Transportation’s Directory. Est. 1912. 
Editor: Bruce B. — a, a 
Trim size, 514x7¥. ° fan , 4l/ox6l/2; 

col. Published bf 957) issued , Fi 
Forms close Mar. 15. nied discounts, 15-2. 


Saenanan. | (1956 $000 4,310. 
‘aid 529. ates—l page, H e, 
$110; 4 page, $60 ee 








P ger T rt, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Published by Ke fies wy 
Assn. Est. 1943. Man. ed.: Tom Ta 
Subscription, $5. Type page, ayni2. BS: 
lished Friday. Forms close ‘Thurs. Agenc 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 2, 560; 
gross, 2,800. 

Rates—Under 2,000 lines, 85c; 2,000 to 3,000 
lines, 75c; 3,000 to 5,000 lines, 69c; over 
5,000 lines, 63c. 

olor, $75. 





Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
See Electrical. 





Taxicab Industry — Auto Rental News, 200 
W. 57th St., New York 19. Published by Taxi 
Weekly, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: A. Zeff. Sub- 
scription, $3. pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 27%. 
Published Sth. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 6,431; gross, 8,190. Cab com- 


anies and executives, 6,407; others, 64. 
ates— 

Times 1Page % Page ' Page 1/3P 
1 ~=—-$22500 + $185.00 $155.00 $115.00 0 
6 210.00 170.00 140.00 00.00 
12 195.00 155.00 


125.00 as 00 
Color, 20%; bleed, 10%. \ 





Transportation Supply News. 
(See Motor Transport.) 
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EVERYONE IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 





concerned with facts and figures on markets and media should have access 
to The Market Data & Directory Number. The basic picture of trades 
and industries set forth here furnishes a good starting point for any 
research job, whether the end product relates to shipping procedures or 


copy appeals. 


The Market Data & Directory Number is as useful to your sales 
manager as it is to the advertising manager, copywriter, space buyer or 
sales promotion manager. It gives your research people information they 


can pass on to your engineers. 


In countless ways The Market Data & Directory Number makes the 
distribution of products more efficient, more economical, by giving every- 
one concerned with marketing, facts on which to base decisions. It makes 
the job of selecting media and markets easier, because the editors have 


compressed a whole library of information into this one volume. 


Don’t let “Joe” borrow your copy.. Tell him to get his own sub- 
scription to Industrial Marketing. The Market Data & Directory Number 
will come to him along with twelve issues of this only magazine devoted 
exclusively to the problems of selling and advertising to business and in- 


dustry. All this for only $3 a year. Tell him to order it today. 





INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Woodweorking & Furniture 


Woodworking enjoys prosperous year; 
furniture 2nd among U. S. industries 


CURRENT TRENDS 
Woodworking 


= A HIGH LEVEL OF HOMEBUILDING, 
plus a good year for furniture sales, 
helped the woodworking industry 
achieve a successful volume during 
1956. 

Two new plants joined in the 
manufacture of particle board dur- 
ing the year. New applications for 
this material were discovered, and 
additional use was made of ad- 
hesives in bonding these wood par- 
ticles into various types of molded 
products. 

Wood panelling gained in usage 
throughout the homebuilding field, 
and additional impetus was given 
to the trend towards use of more 
wood in decorative elements. In- 
clusion of an aluminum foil layer 
under the top layer of veneer—a 
method known as Beautyguard— 
provided a new development which 
led more manufacturers to employ 
additional quantities of wood. 

Some organizations in the field 
raised the question of the Federal 
government’s policy towards the 
importing of plywood. In 1956, the 
country imported more plywood 
than ever before; while hardwood 
plywood usage during the year was 
up 74%, American industry cap- 
tured only 0.6% of the increase. 

Many of the nation’s mills again 
found themselves sawing lumber to 
the utmost of their capacities. 
Overtime operations became the 
rule, rather than the exception. 
Greater utilization of hardboards 
was noted, as well as increased use 
of several types of particle boards 
made from logging, sawmill and 
woodworking residues. 

Better quality wood products for 
the consumer are expected to mate- 
rialize, resulting from increased 
stress on research in the industry. 
Developments noted a year ago 
continued to receive attention: new 
gluing processes and improved glu- 
ing machinery, finishing equipment 
designed to be used in combination 
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with other materials, modernized 
materials handling techniques and 
even new wood products. New pre- 
servatives and treatments were the 
subject of laboratory experimenta- 
tion. The expanding do-it-yourself 
movement continued to give rise to 
development of new types of build- 
ing boards. 


Furniture 


According to industry leaders, 
furniture manufacturing now ranks 
second among the nation’s durable 
goods industries. 

In furniture manufacturing, there 
was a continued trend toward bet- 
ter design, more utilization of plas- 
tics, improved cushioning materials, 
more attractive and durable fin- 
ishes, improved adhesives and bet- 
ter methods of application. 

An increase is anticipated in the 
use of chipcore, a newly developed 
material made of wood chips and 
resins in boards of various lengths, 
thicknesses and widths. It is being 
used to replace lumber now em- 
ployed in the manufacture of table 
top cores and in other areas where 


(See also Lumber; Packaging) 


a relatively wide surface is re- 
quired. 

It is expected that those larger 
furniture factories so located as to 
be able to obtain adequate wood 
chips will make their own chip 
board material, and perhaps even- 
tually sell excess production. Spe- 
cialized suppliers, able to produce 
the new material in large quanti- 
ties, will probably prove a relative- 
ly low-cost source for smaller man- 
ufacturers. 

There has also been a recent 
trend in the moving of furniture 
and other lumber-consuming plants 
to areas in which lumber is sawn, 
for the purpose of reducing lumber 
shipping costs. 

In general, furniture production 
is a highly diversified . industry, 
since makers of wood furniture, for 
example, are also volume buyers of 
upholstery materials. A, recent 
study by a trade association re- 
vealed that in 160 respondent 
plants, a total of 501 different items 
of furniture and bedding was man- 
ufactured, an average of 3.1 differ- 
ent items per plant. 

Chicago is the most important 
market center for the furniture in- 
dustry at the present time. Markets 
are held at the American Furniture 
Mart and the Merchandise Mart. 
The American Furniture Mart, 
which is used: solely for displaying 
furniture, is reputedly the largest 


Consumption of Forest Products, 
1900-1956 and Potential De- 
mand, 1975 
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Hitchcock’s 
WOOD WORKING 
DIGEST 









Every month— 
more SALES 
OPPORTUNITIES 
to help you reach 
your SALES 
OBJECTIVES! 


During 1956 Hitchcock's WOOD WORKING DIGEST carried 
more pages of advertising than the NEXT 3 PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE FIELD COMBINED! Why? Because advertisers recog- 
nize its superiority in reaching and selling the woodworking 
industry. It reaches more plants with buying power — over 
16,500 personally verified copies every month, BPA audited. 
You get horizontal coverage of the market, direct penetration 
into the plants, reaching the industry‘s important men — who 
make the buying decisions! 





Woodworking and Furniture 





Hitchcock's 
WOOD WORKING 
DIRECTORY 


Here’s year-round 
USERSHIP! 
Where buyers 
look for YOU! 


When buying decisions are made in the woodworking industry, 
Hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY has long been 
respected as an indispensable working tool. It shows who 
makes it ... trade names . . . manufacturers’ addresses . . . 
helpful technical information, etc. Over 500 classifications 
covering woodworking machinery, equipment, supplies and 
services. If you sell to the woodworking industry, you belong 
in Hitchcock’s WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY! 


Schedule BOTH Hitchcock Publications for ’58 


SEND FOR YOUR DATA FILE—Latest market figures, government statistics, pub- 
lication data, etc. Use it as a yardstick for determining sales potential of your 


product in this market. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON: ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 





TRANSPORTATION 


METALWORKING 


WOODWORKING 





Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Machine & Tool Directory | Digest 
Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Carbide Engineering Directory 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 
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Woodworking and Furniture 


“onto? 









with the 
wood - working industry! 


No other commercial 
wood-working publications 
offer you such 


© STREAMLINED 
@© FLEXIBLE 
@ SPECIALIZED APPROACH 


in reaching this 
9 BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY! 





USE SEPARATELY for 
specialized contact, or 


COMBINATION for full cov- 
erage at a cost comparable 
to other SINGLE journals. 


THE WOOD-WORKER @® 


Since 1882 
the news and know-how guide 
in Planing Mills, Sash & Door 
& Millwork factories; Furni- 
ture, Cabinet, Casket & Fixture 
factories, and allied industries. 


VENEERS and PLYWOOD @® 


Since 1907 
—the only journal EXCLU- 
SIVELY devoted to production 
and end-use of plywood and 
veneer — reaching these pro- 
ducers, and Furniture, Cabinet 
& Fixture plants, etc. 


The COMBINATION Bae 


averages more than 125-pp. per 
month — largest editorial pack- 
age in the wood products field 
—with total combined distri- 
bution in excess of 9,000 copies 
monthly. For rates: see SRDS 
Combination Entry. 


EACH Journal has a higher 
renewal rate than aiiy other 
straight wood-working pub- 
lication — PROOF of reader 
acceptance! 





The S. H. SMITH CO. 


Publishers 
2230 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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commercial building in the world 
devoted to a single industry. 

The other major furniture mar- 
kets are New York, Grand Rapids, 
High Point, Los Angeles, James- 
town, San Francisco and Boston. 

The furniture markets have al- 
ways been strongly supported by 
the furniture retailers. There are 
approximately 25,000 retail furni- 
ture stores in the United States. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
Woodworking 


Hardwood veneer production 
during 1955, latest year for which 
data are available, amounted to 10.6 
billion sq. ft. Principal species of 
special and face type veneer con- 
tinued to be birch, gum and oak, 
which combined for 56% of all pro- 
duction. 

During 1955, consumption of logs, 
bolts, cants and flitches in the man- 
ufacture of hardwood veneer came 
to a little over 1 billion ft. Of this 
total, 368 million ft. were consumed 
in the manufacture of container 
veneer, 24 million ft. were used for 
flat veneer and 610 million ft. for 
plywood and other veneers. 

Total amount of softwood ply- 
wood production in 1955 was 5.14 
billion sq. ft. (%” basis), which 
was 29% over 1954 output. Log 
consumption for softwood veneer 
came to 2.4 billion bd. ft, of which 
94 million ft. were for container 
veneer and the balance of 2.3 bil- 
lion ft. for plywood veneer. 


Furniture 


The furniture manufacturing in- 
dustry estimates that it produced 
$2.74 billion worth of goods during 
1956. 

This total compares with $2 bil- 
lion in 1954 and $2.49 billion in 
1955. 

According to the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures, there were 5,202 
household furniture manufacturing 
units throughout the U. S. that 
year, compared with 3,951 at the 
time of the 1947 Census. The 1954 
geographic distribution of those 
plants, compared with their 1947 
breakdown, follows: 

1954 1947 % 


New England ........ 
Middle Atlantic .. eh, 
East North Central ........ 

West North Central .... 192 159 +21% 








South Atlantic ................ 788 588 +34% 
East North Cenral ........ 256 198 +29% 
West North Central ........ 233 143 +63% 
Se Re Er 94 38 =+147% 
Pane Siete 529 +58% 

Tete) ee. ee +32% 


That the average furniture manu- 
facturer is a relatively small busi- 
ness man is shown by a Department 
of Commerce report indicating that 
546 manufacturers do an annual 
business each of $1 million or more, 
about 2,500 do under $400,000 per 
year and some 1,500 gross less than 
$200,000 each annually. 

According the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures, 1,721 manufacturers 
in the country employed more than 
21 workers per company, while 1,300 
employed less than that number 
each. 


Manufacturers’ Shipments of Household Furniture, 1950-1953 










































1953 1952 1951 1950 
Final Revised 
(add 000) 
Case Goods (including table) 
Living Room Furniture = 3 Sica Sameechcee $ 219,846 $ 204,739 $ 200,244 
Bedroom Furniture Discs tiie absigne nt naelge aa 410,880 379,160 388,018 
Dining, jr. dining & dinette furn. ....000..... 152,242 141,632 159,135 151,967 
Radio, phono. & TV cabinets . Pet IE . 142,288 134,196 143,990 231,713 
Tete ome "Goede 5.5kk he $ 906,554 $ 887,024 $ 971,942 
Upholstered 
Sofas, love seats, Chairs, Cte. ...ececeeseceeeeseneeee 930,483 505,653 481,090 482,623 
Dual-purpose sleep furniture 135,873 132,989 117,151 112,462 
Be, ene ret a eee ENE Tice ES $ 666,356 $ 638,642 $ 598,241 $ 595,085 
Infants and children’s furmiture .....:.......-.-cececcceceseees $ 48,915 $ 51,902 $ 49,070 $ 48,423 
Kitchen furniture (wood) including 
eee ne piel ERE RASS Ae Ene ORE eS $ 43,497 $ 50,220 $ 47,070 $ 40,625 
Metal Furniture 
Dining, dinette & breakfast sets 00.0.2... 130,386 130,504 117,023 128,003 
RINGS SUDPOMINRINND po cr 99,418 97,262 110,749 113,484 
Porch and lawn furni’ure 34,934 30,402 34,625 37,550 
Metal beds and Cots 2............-cceceseseccecseees : aa 18,376 19,135 17,420 15,532 
Other metal household furniture ....... 2.20.0... 72,213 57,501 66,112 66,652 
OR |, Ce ae ee NS. $ 355,327 $ 334,804 $ 345,929 $ 361,221 
Miscellaneous Household Furniture 
Porch cord lerwan ‘Turriiture coca. csn ees csccceccseerenecencosens 10,497 10,291 7,066 6,624 
en Be EE Ee ce ee te 18,612 18,443 16,268 17,359 
Est. other wood household furn. .20..........cessceeeeee 1,310 1,723 2,572 7,401 
Plastic radio, phono. & TV cabinets .................... 17,446 12,791 13,514 * 
Household other than wd, or mtl. furn. ......... 12,772 11,381 12,357 9,430 
Totel-Silerelianeowe fee $ 60,637 $ 54,629 $ 51,777 $ 40,814 
Total Household Furniture $2,127,036 $2,036,751 $1,979%111 $2,058,110 


* Not available. 
** In 1950 and 195] breakfast sets were included 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census 
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Household Furniture Shipments, 10 Leading States, 1953 























Rank Total 

Household 

Furniture PS 000) od Metal 
i North Carcine \ ce eee ..... 257,029 $ 66,368 $ 187,891 ¢ 
MMO BISONS S51 cate N tabetha seer are ob 205,161 82,247 76,795 5,992 
Ce nc amadae: 201,865 58,127 65,502 65,237 
Me RENIN NS ed ene a a 185,317 31,581 108,901 44,831 
5 Virginia  ...... 141,374 sf 141,374 ‘3 
6 Pennsylvania 129,148 27,370 62,987 38,044 
7 California 126,074 56,126 : 20,015 
8 Michigan 103,504 - 51,352 8,479 
SSRN AR Se elec 20 IE ee nee ke 90,426 33,353 14,927 39,286 
10 Massachusetts et 85,917 31,937 39,007 12,254 

- 8 Ras TL ARS ists B03 oe Sel abepateeeey ieee Se $2,127,036 $666,356 $1,075,135 $355,327 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 





for the shipment of fruits and vege- 
tables. 
Wirebound boxes and crates are 


= WIREBOUND BOXES AND CRATES. 
More wirebound boxes and crates 


were used for shipping industrial 
products and fresh and frozen foods 


made in 75 plants located from 


GOING PLACES... 
































in 1955 than during any previous coast to coast. the same places you want 
year. your advertising to go! 
Unit sales for the 12-month peri- WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
od totalled close to 195 million The woodworking industry buys WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
boxes ha pare for a dollar vol- machinery of all kinds—saws, ten- the one dynamic national maga- 
gre ee ny eT re OH oners, mortisers, shapers, planers zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
ainer i i 
iar tien § Beswseronge and surfacers, portable electric because its staff-developed “how 
used during or shipping In- tools, dry kilns, etc. Materials in- ae chs i 
dusktrial Seeks 3 d 5.26 ae 3 to” editorial content is accepted 
wie: products mcresre nt Pe clude finishing materials, lumber, d d timed helotul” b 
over the previous record high, plywood, hardboard, nails, adhe- ae See a es ee 
while there was an increase of 3.4% sives, abrasives, engineering serv- more practical management and 
in the number of units employed ices and packaging materials. operating men—the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
Furniture and Wood Products Data, 1954 Census of Manufactures woodworking market. 
All Employees Production Workers @ More and more advertisers are 
Industry Group and Industry > tay Da ME ok sae B. using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
~ as Pate re eh SO Ser. need P 
S 0 ° Ss ¢8 ean E CPS Gz Soe VES to sell these men—the right people 
SS S Se6 2.353. 295 : . or 
ss BS - oo fs By 3s RS Bese 283 pes in the right places. Its advertising 
= eet cos ed SQM OOS Sut Ooh volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
a AND WOOD PRODUCTS 649 1,941 586 1,115 1,615 3,178 ae — .220 1955—compared with a combined 
ogging camps and contractors ... 77 214 70 117 185 386 356 742 49 : i 
Lumber and basic products ............345 970 318 599 834 1,599 rae NS = gain of 5% for the field. And its 
Sawmills and planing mills ..... 324 913:«299'«««S63.—Ss«787'/=«2«S0B. «21,759 3,262 «118 1957 volume is running far ahead 
WOMOOE © TAM ooo. csscccreictncessorccics 13 37 13 24 30 62 64 126 3 of 1956.. 
Shingle mills ae. 9 2 3 8 16 18 34 1 
Cooperage stocks mills Se 7 3 6 6 1] 16 oF (*) CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 
Excelsior mills. o....ccccccssscscscssse: eg 4 1 3 3 7 5 12 (*) READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 
Millwork and related products ......118 455 101 204 351 709 — — 29 
Millwork plans weet 68 257 56 113 188 374 498 873 14 uP | Total net paid circu- 
Plywood plants .......................... was 39 152 36 74 134 246 269 515 1] + O lation. 
Pre{abricated wood products Rae & | 46 9 17 29 89 135 224 4 
Wooden containers -2......c.cecceeeceseeseeee 52 137 47 96 116 211 a ~ 8 i i 
Fruit and vegetable baskets 7 14 6 13 12 19 12 31 1 ernenane sed 
Rattan and willow ware . Pos 2 3 5 6 ll (*) COVER REE OO 
oe ee 2 2 4 4 8 (*) uP ufacturing plants that 
Wooden boxes occ 104 35 —C—(‘zl:S:StCCdGOSC“‘iSCté«iSC‘*CG 29.8% account for 88% of 
Cooperage 13 4 7 11 23 39 62 1 the industry's business 
Miscellaneous wood products = 99 129 274 _ on ee TS —where the buying 
Wood preserving ........---ssec oa CaM ta) (*) (*) (*) C*} Ost Beste @d. power is concentrated! 
Lasts and related products . 6 1 3 4 18 4 I 
Mirror and picture frames .... 17 5 9 13 28 20 48 (*) uP 
Wood products, n.e.c. ay 106 34 67 84 169 154 323 7 14.32 Seheued: parerene 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES ....339 1,194 287 568 897 1,952 — — 60 
Household furniture 200.00... 243 816 207 410 616 1,313 — — 37 (*Nov. ‘52 - Nov. ’56) 
Wood furniture, not upholstered 124 387 109 221 302 589 519 ~=1,108 14 
House furniture, upholstered ...... 56 195 48 94 148 314 322 636 7 : : s 
Metal house furniture ........... 2 06 2 4 %% 103 «#204 37 ~«© 9 These big gains extend into all areas of 
Mattresses and bedsprings ...... 33 123 25 50 8 219 250 469 6 the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
71 ag cert Me n.€.¢. B r a a ‘ia = bod ; PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
Wood office furniture 19 CA Rieter 1 29 24 53 1 from log to finished product. Put this 
Metal Office furniture 67 13 27 52 127 78 204 5 fast-moving magazine r i 
Public and professional furniture .. 19 74° «417 32 61 121 oe. gs f ~~ ek... 
Public-building furniture i ie 23 Tos 2S. ws or you... right away. 
Professional furniture _........ 6 24 6 9 23 39 28 67 1 
Partitions and fixtures -..0....2..........- 3 143 ay. 53 102 228 166 394 7 
ies: tie ee ton. OS Oe a WOOD and WOOD 
Window and door screens ..... aa 18 4 8 12 33 40 73 1 
Window shades ...........0........ ee 15 3 7 10 29 34 63 ] PRODUCTS 
Bn ag NR 958 a icccincating ohaioooe 10 28 7 14 18 48 68 116 2 A Vance Publication 
urniture and fixtures, n.e.c. 0.0... 4 16 3 z 12 24 — a 1 . +e 
Restaurant furniture PEE Fee ee 5 a ees Se Tt: Cah See 2 es 
Furniture ond fixtures n.e.c. .......... 1 3 1 1 2 6 5 1] (*) Financial 46-5380 


(*) not available 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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According to the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures, 231 prefabricated 
wood products manufacturers dur- 
ing that year invested $3.68 million 
in capital investments, while 2,782 
makers of unupholstered wood 
household furniture invested $39.5 
million for the same purpose, and 
1,779 makers of upholstered house- 
hold furniture invested a total of 
$6.9 million. 

In 1953, millwork and related 
products industries spent a total of 
$29.9 million for capital improve- 
ments, of which $11.4 million was 
for new structures and additions to 
plant and $18.5 was for new ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The wooden container industry 
spent $9.8 million, of which $7.8 
million was for new machinery and 
equipment. 

Miscellaneous wood products in- 
dustries spent $11.2 million for cap- 
ital improvements, of which $2.9 
million was for new structures and 
additions to plant and $8.2 million 
was for new machinery and equip- 
ment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 

While the strictly woodworking 
industries, such as containers, fur- 
niture, and millwork, are by far the 
largest greups of woodworkers, 
many other industries are also 
heavy users of wood products. 
Some of the individual plants buy 
‘ese products already fabricated; 
others have their own woodworking 
shops. They are a large market. In 
the aggregate their consumption of 
wood is nearly as large as that of 
the millwork and furniture indus- 
tries combined. 


In the strictly woodworking in- 
dustries, however, a recent survey 
by one publication indicates that 
presidents, owners and _ partners 
purchase 34% of the materials and 
equipment bought in the field, 
while superintendents, works man- 
agers and factory managers pur- 
chase 32%. 

In addition to regular woodwork- 
ing machinery, the industry pur- 
chases large quantities of finishes, 
abrasives, fasteners, adhesives, etc. 

Sources: Furniture Production; 
National Hardwood Magazine; 
Woodworking Digest; Furniture 
Manufacturers Association of South- 
ern California; Hardwood Plywood 
Institute; National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, Inc.; 
Southern Furniture Manufacturers 
Association; Wirebound Box Manu- 
facturers Association; U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 32 to 
get free copy of the following research 
material. 

Wood Working Digest: 

BQ-1. Data File Folder & Data Sheets. 
File size folder includes history, market, 
SIC system, etc.; data sheets contain 
current market data, surveys, circula- 
tion, buyer habits and studies, etc. 

Industrial Woodworking: 

BQ-2. The Case of Industrial Woodwork- 
ing’s Responsive Readers. 24-page book- 
let answers questions about the market 
circulation, readership, editorial scope, 
format, advertisers and growth of IN- 
DUSTRIAL WOODWORKING. 

American Ladder Institute: 

BQ-3. There’s a Right Ladder for Every 
Job. 12-page folder gives recommenda- 
tions for ladders; tells how to select and 
care for them. 


BQ-4. Do’s and Dont’s for Ladder Safety. 
Illustrated. 
BQ-5. Advantages of Wood Ladders. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Forest Products Industries 
Assn., 1816 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. <. 

American Ladder Institute, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, IIl. 

American Walnut Manufacturers Assn., 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Il. 

American Wood Preservers Assn., 839 
17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Architectural Woodwork Institute, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Casket Manufacturers Association, 461 
E. McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fine Hardwoods Association, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 

Hardboard Association, 205 W. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 6. 

Hardwood Plywood Institute, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 

Mahogany Association, Inc., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

National Assn. of Furniture Manufac- 
turers, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

National Office Furniture Association, 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Wood Tank Institute, 4838 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Woodwork Manufacturers 
Assn., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Plywood Research Foundation, 520 E. 
26th St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, 908 20th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Wirebound Box Manufacturers Assn., 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, II. 

Wooden Box Institute, 55 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Wood Turners Service Bureau, Statler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Woodworking Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn., 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DISTRIBUTION in over 4,000 plants which do 94.6% of buying 
in furniture, bedding and upholstering industries in U.S.A. 
EDITORIAL content based on selected news which affects design, 
profitable production and marketing of industries’ products! 
READERSHIP by executives responsible for management, production, 
purchasing, sales and design who get what they ask for! 
ADVERTISING poges increasing steadily as Furniture News proves 
its value in sales, service and prestige benefits! 


SUperior 7-6110 ¢ SUperior 7-4100 « Teletype CG 2583 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown 
are for the six-month period ended Dec. 31, 1956 





FURNITURE 





Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Vincent Edwards 
& Co. Est. 1879. Ed. dir.: Miriam H. Smith. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, gross, 6,979. Manutfactur- 
ers and their amnloren, 2,723; planing mills, 
404; architects, designers, 407; manual. train- 
ing schools, 272; upholsterers, 804; others, 


I. ,336. et bee 2h y oe 

imes ‘a ‘a /3 Page 

i avo | “feote fiz0%0 |’ 8090 
f va 2 152.00 114.00 76.00 


1.50 144.00 108.00 72.00 
Color, $95. ined, es. 


OPA GD 


Furniture News, 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago 1]. Published by Cosgrove Pub. Co. 
Est. 1929. Type page, 7xl0. Published 7th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 6.615; gross, 9,076. Furniture, 
6,879; partitions, fixtures, 998; others, 627 


Rates— ei 
1 
tsa 65 Het bo 


Times 1 ts 
1 25.00 
28, oO 190. 0 108, id 
A red, $95; other 4A colors, $120; bleed, 


Fur additional data see page 574. 


Furniture Production. 804 Church St., Nash- 
ville 3. Published by Production Pub. Co. 
Est. 1952. Editor: J. H. Whaley, Jr. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agensy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 7,139; gross, 8,221. Wood furni- 
ture, 2,364; upholstered, 1,790; metal plastic, 
582; other ty 110;\ bedding, 497; allied 
mirs., 1,408; ot St, se. Rates— 


Tins 520) “ts 60 60 ‘a 








12 $60.00 138.00 100. 00 00 
4A colors: red, $60; others, $80; bleed, 3a 





Furniture Production Catalog Directory, first 
issue, Oct., 1957. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
same as Furniture Production. Rates—] page, 
oy 2 pages, $351; 4 pages, $342; 8 pages, 


i Smads $80, except red, $60. 
Sold in combination with Furniture Produc- 
tion. 


National Hardwood Magazine. 2065 Union 
ve., Memphis 4. Published by oes 
Lumberman Co. Est. 1927. Editor: Owen 

Miller. Subscription, $5. Trim size, he 
Type page, 7x10; 2 ‘and 3 cols. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. ogeper discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, gross, 5,500. Paid, 








LF Rates— . Yh P 1h P 
imes lage fer 
i $135, $7 5.00 $ 50 
125.00 a 00 
12 115.00 és. 40.00 
4A red, $35; other 4A colors, ‘Mo, bleed, $20. 
WOODWORKING 





Cle sified Exchange, 2065 Union Ave., Mem- 
his 3, Tenn. Published b res Pub. ay 
st. 194 Subscription, %. T page, x 
10. Published Ist. Forms ieee Dist’ gency 





 norguaads 15- Tage es— th P 4 P 
imes fet lage lage 
i 40.00 $145.00 ¢ 85.00 
6 130.00 70.00 
12 780: 60 115.00 65.00 
Fo 


undry. 
See Metal Producing and Working. 


Industrial Woodworking, 1 River Rd., Cos 
Cob, Conn. Published by Cleworth Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: G. W. Rhine. Type 
page 7x10; 2 cols., 314. ‘Published 15th. 
orms close 27th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 29,522; gross, 31.713. Furniture, 
cabinet, fixture & displa oy. mfrs., 9,525; trans- 
gag ore » meal 7 7; cooperage & box 
mfrs., 2,2 mension mirs. & b proms. 
4,696; iot interior finish mirs., 4,301; 





ify Pi 
2b. bo 4 80.00 


novelties, sports equipment, toys, specialties, 


plywood and veneers, 715; others, 

> Fe re a th P ih P 
imes age age e 
I $460. $240:00 $120.00 


400.00 210.00 110. 00 
lz 392.00 200.00 105.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Modern Woodworking and Furniture Manu- 
facturer’s Guide, ©. Box 752, Memphis, 
Tenn. Est. 1954. Editor: W. B. Powell. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols. Published . Forms close 
Ist. Agency ons. ire -2. 
imes lage Pa 

1 $135 ‘ 


be 
12 60.00 
4A colors: oak 30; aie $60; bleed, $25. 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See Manufacturing Industries.) 











Newsweek. 
See Mig. Industries. : 
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Furniture Production 


COMPLETELY COVERS THIS 


$1.7 Billion Market 


Sow =) 


for Materials: |< 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY BUYS: 
Wood Materials 





Seale 55 ccisccdeccdece casbewnces sts sass $181 Million 
WME ics as has os oe such inp anaes ties 41 Million 
CAD SRE SEE AIR 83 Million 
Wood parts; dimension .............+.+++- 74 Million 


Upholstery Materials 
Upholstery fabrics (woven) .......... 
Springs & spring units ............... 
Paddings & fillings, except latex foam 
Metal Materials 

Carbon steel, shapes and forms, including 
wrought iron & tubing ...............- $140'/, Million 
Alloy & stainless steel shapes and forms.. 13 Million 


- -124 Million 
65 Million 
67 Mitlion 








Veneers and Plywood. 2232 N. Meridian St., 
ipdicpencts 7, Ind. Published by S. H. Smith 
Co. 1907. Editor: J. F. Burrell. Subscrip- 
tion, ES. Trim size, 81/2x11%. Type age, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published ‘orms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,659; gross, 3,820. Veneer and 
plywood plants, 901; furniture, cabinet, fix- 
ture factories, £30; ons e mfg. lants, 
89; planing mills, sas door and mill- 
work factories, 180; por get 166; others, 


994. 
Times 1 Page %,Page ‘1/2 Page 
= $120.00 «$600 | $ 67 00 
: 106.00 76.00 59.00 44.00 
96.00 69.00 54.00 40.00 
4n ei $50; bleed, 15%. 
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Wood & Wood Products, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Vance Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1896 Editor: J. F. Koellisch. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 9,053; gross, 10,043. Furnifure, 
cabinet & fixture mfrs., 2,313; ne mills, 
mill-work factories, 1,454; misc. wood prod- 
ucts mfrs., 1,353; lumber mfg., box & pack- 
age, veneer & plywood plants, 3,148; li- 


braries and training schools, 278; others, 
= Rater ra 2 P ty P ys 
imes age e e 
1 $300.00 $250 30.60 $ieo: bp 414895 i0 
12 250.00 400. 60 is. iy 1s. 60 


Red, $60; other colors, $75; bleed, $35. 





Wood mn News, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. Published by American Wood 
Preservers Institute. Est. 1923. Editor: C. M. 
Burpee. Controlled. Trim size, 8!4x11!4. Page 
size, 7xl0. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 18,041; gross, 18,550. 


i 137. Rates— 2h P th P 
imes lage age age 
i $305.00 #250,00 $135 00 
6 275.00 220.00 
12 260.00 210.00 15. 0 


Sarees: red, green, blue, orange, $75; bleed, 
$20. 





Wood-Worker. The, 2232 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 7. Published by S. H. Smith Co. 
Est. 1882. Editor: J. F. Burrell. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 834x1134. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 28th prec. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 3,931; gross, 5,711. Planing 
mills, sash and millwork factories, 952; furni- 
ture, musical instruments, radio cabinets, 
1,012; lumber, box and package mig., 173; 
libraries, schools, institutions, 326; others, 
Times 1Page %,P 

bo $109 


YP Vn P 
$151 5 8 85.00 % 62.00 


12 1a +00 a ‘ . 00 20. 60 
4A colors, $62.50; bleed, 15%. 
Sold in combination with Veneers and Ply- 
wood 
For additional data see page 572. 





& aluminum base alloy shapes 
GON DD ncn utdicanscstghediasssts 16'/, Million 


Other Materials 

All other materials, components, parts, 
containers & supplies consumed .......... $631 Million 
Materials not specified by kind............ 265 Million 


To process these materials, the industry 
spent $63 million for new plants and 
equipment in 1954. 


To Sell this Market— 
Reach Every Segment 


Percentage of materials purchased by 
each segment: 





SIC NO. 
2511 Wood household furniture ..............+-- 29.7% 
2512 Upholstered household furniture ..........-- 18.5 
2514 Metal household furniture Heoncrucnagseneese 12.0 
2515 Mi ee SS EOE ETT 44 
2541 Fixtures; 2591 Restaurant furniture ........ 10.2 
Other furniture including wood and metal office, 

public building, piones & organs, etc. ......-.-- 15.2 


-and Buying Influence 


Primary job functions which infivence the buying in this 
industry are: Management, production, design and pur- 
chasing. These executives comprise the audience of 

FURNITURE PRODUCTION. 
Catalog Directory to be published 
annually—first 
issue Oct., 
1957 





DIRECTORY DEADLINE AUGUST 15 
Reserve space now-—some choice positions available. 





BE SURE TO SCHEDULE BOTH 


Furniture Production -- 
rwcss, Catalog Directory 


For data file and other details, contact 
our representatives, or— 


FURNITURE PRODUCTION 


804 Church St. @ Alpine 5-9990 @ Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Woodworking and Furniture 





Wood-Working Digest. 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock Pub. 
Co. Est. 1898. Editor: E. McDaniel. Trim 
size, 8\/xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%; 
3 cols., 2;. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 14,187; gross, 17,541. Furn. 
mfrs., 3,012; lumber and basic ing prod- 
ucts, 7,842; transportation equipment, 600; 
misc. mfg., 987; non-mfg., 1,351; good 576. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page Vn Page 144 Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
7 260.00 ~~ ~ ey . 


13 240.00 130 
4A red, $80; other 4A colors, $5; bleed, 8 
7th or 13th insertion is in Wood- Working 
Digest ig 4 ublished biennially. Next 
issue, May, 1958. Forms close April 
For additional data see page 571. 


Unclassified 


All-Pets Magazine, P. O. Box 151, Fond du 
lac, Wis. Est. 1934. Editor: Ja Gossett. Sub- 
a $3. hina * size, 81/x11 Type _— 
64#x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 5t orms 
close 14th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, sworn, 16,216; gross, 359. mes" 


Times 1 Page 2/, Page Vy Page 

i $144. $8 10 # 56.00 

132.00 Ae 00 

12 123.00 a. % 48.00 
Bleed, $20 





American Cage-Bird Magazine, 3449 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 18. Published by | ae 
Petrando. Est. 19 Editor: Grace Kelly. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 5\/x9; 2 cols., 25. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 


oo. “Te ates— hy P y 

imes age age 

i 60.00 $ 34.00 $ 18% 
6 as 00 30.75 16.50 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 





@ iD 


American Fur Breeder, 405 E. Superior St., 
Duluth 2, Minn. Est. 1928. Editor: Marshall 
Reinig. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 2nd. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 4,655; gross, 6.130. Fur breeders 
and employes, 3,559; others, 783. Rat ae 
Times 1 B66 age iy P. 

i $200.00 $120.09 $75. 75 to 

12 3 00 10s, 00 és 0 
4A colors, s50° bleed, $25. 





Art Material Trade News, 1517 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 14. Published by Art Material 
Trade News, Inc. Est. a 3 Bo ge Paul E 
Miller. Subscription, $4. page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published lat Foss close lst 
p.ec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 10,055; gross, 10,215. 


a 4.195. 4. th P YP 
imes age ‘a age 
i $275.00 $ies bo $ 98.00 
6 262.00 158.0 84.00 
12 248.00 150. 00 80.00 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $30. 





Art Material Trade News International Direc- 
tory of Art Materials. Type pa page. naa Pub- 
lished Dec. 15. Forms close . Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulated as the lath issue 
of and to Art Material Trade News subscrib- 
ers. Rates—l page, $330; 1, page, $193; 14 


page, $112. 
4A colors, $75; bleed, $30. 





Black Fox Magazine and Modern Mink Breed- 
er, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. Published by 
—— Pubs., Inc. Est. e Editor: Edward 

R. Ridley. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


rors, 4,819; oe: oO. Pasa. 3,761. pepe 
‘imes age lage age 
i $165.00 $110.00 $6 5-00 

6 95.00 
20. 00 


12 130.00 85.00 
Publisher's red, $50; bleed, $15. 
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Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2 
Mo. Published by Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America, Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: 
H. V. Gill. Controlled. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $150; 
fractions, pro rata. 





Wooden Box and Crate, Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Published by National Wooden 
Box Assn. Est. 1937. Editor: Wm. E. Hughes. 
Controlled. Type page, 41/2x71/,; 2 cols., 2'/ 
Published bimonthly, Jon. 10. Forms close 
25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
sworn, 5,919; gross, 6,117. Paid, 1,617. Rates— 


Times 1 Page lf, Page If, Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36:00 $ 24.00 
51.00 30.00 20.00 


6 
Bleed, 20%. 





CANADA 





mz G @® 


Canadian Woodworker, 1450 Don Mills Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. Published by Hugh C. Mac- 
Lean Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1900. Editor: J. C. Reade. 
Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
— Forms close 28th. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 3,722; gross, 4,671. Planing 
mills, sash and door and mill-work factories, 
1,618; furniture, musical instruments, radio, 
etc., 1,434; auto-body mfrs., bldg. contractors, 
103; others, 512. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %,Page 1; Page 1/3 Page 
1 ~—gi7a00-« $1390 $95.00 $69.50 
6 156.00 125.00 a7 00 62.50 
12 138.00 111.00 79.50 55.00 


4A colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 120. 


Publications... 


Blue Book of Fur Farming, 1712 W, St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published by Editorial 
Service Co. Est. 1943. Controlled. Type page, 
7x10; 2 —— nee Oct. 31. Forms close 
Oct. 5. ncy discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l 
page, $170; % ge Vy page, $50. 
Pied’ bie $B Bised 104. 





Broom and Broom Corn News, Arcola, Ill. 
Published by P. A. Lindenmeyer. Est. 1912 
Editor: P. A. Lindenmeyer. Suppeription. $6. 
Type page, 7x95; 3 cols. ublished 
Tuesday. Forms close gt dat Discounts, 
none. Rates— 


Ti ip 1 Va P 
mg 20.00 $1686 i 4 110 
52 35.00 12°90 3°90 





Brushware, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 
1. Published by Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 
1898. Editor: wee f Apple. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%%. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation, sworn, $72: gross, 1,734. Paid 
1,169. Rates— 

YP 

$ 60. 60. bp 


Times 1 Pa lf, 
i bo $6 bo 
12 20. 00 20. 00 

4A red, $25; others, $40; bleed, $10. 


” 80 


” 





Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park Pl. 
New York 7. Published by Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc. Est. 1900. Type page, Sx8i/; 2 cols., 23. 
Published 20th prec. Forms close 23rd ‘prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, _ 764; gross, 13,845. Rates— 


Times Wn Page Y, rege 
1 3128 $9 $ 70.00 $ 48.00 
6 68.00 
12 110.00 65.00 42.00 





Installment Retailing, 20 E. 50th St., New York 
22. Published by Nat'l Assn. of House to 
House Installment Companies. Est. 1952. Edi- 
tor: < L. Sard. Subscription, $10. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 


Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
sworn, 1,985; gam 3,018. Rates— 

Times 1 Pag 2/, Page VY, Page 

1 $300. to 220.00 #1 15.00 

6 re 192.50 100.62 

10.00 154.00 80.50 


12 
4A colors, $60; bleed, $25. 





Masia Industry, 407 S. Reniert St., Chica- 
et st. 1907. Editor: A. W. Hachmeister. 
ubscription, $3.50. Sy page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 


counts, 0-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Vp Pi 1/3 Page 
1 $110.00 $ 67 67. bo $ 59.00 
6 86.00 45.00 
12 76.00 rr 60 35.00 





National Fur News, 200 Clayton St., Denver 6. 
Published by Galen E. Broyles Co. Editor: 

O. Collins. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/,. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. ee 


ulation, 4.475; gross, 4,702. 
Fur breeders & 


ployes, 4,507; others, 416. 


Times 1P 2/, Page Vf Page 
i $1ps00 #145 00 $ 80 00 
170.00 130.00 75.00 

155.00 120.00 70.00 


12 
Color, $45. 





Pest Control, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15. 
Est. 1933. Editor: James A. Nelson. Subscri 
tion, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, sworn, 5,026; gross, 
5,390. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Vy Page Y, 
i $200.00 $120 bp $ "oto 
6 180.0 105.0 
12 190.00 98.00 38-00 


4A red, $60; others, $85; bleed, $30. 
Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 





Pet Shop Management, 618 So. Western Ave., 
Los Angeles vo Est. 1947. Editor: I. W. Hall. 
gs tion, $3. Ty page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. lighed® 5th. Forms close 10th. Agenc 

yi ae 15-2. Circulation, sworn, 5.017; 
ross, 5,584. Paid, 487. Rates— 


imes e 2/3 Page I, P. 
1 $154.00 #125 00 § 65.00 bo 
6 143.00 110.00 
132.00 - 105.00 38-00 


12 
Current color, $50; bleed, $15. 


G&D 


Poultry Processing & Marketing, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill. Published by Watt Pup. Co.) at. 
1895. Editor: Mahlon C. Sweet. Type page, 
7x1014; 3 cols., 214. Published seth prec. 
Forms close 4th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,604; gross, 6.636. Engaged in 
processing, 2,942; engaged in arkethie, 
1,989; others, 698. Rates— 





Times 1 Fage 24, Page Page 1/3 P 
«$210.00 $158 60 $126.00 $ 94 84. ip 
6 190.00 140.00 
12 170.00 12800 10800 70.00 


44 colors, $30; bleed, 10%. 





The Sanitarian, Box 51, Denver 10, Colo. 
Est. 1938. Editor: M. M. Miller. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 5\/gx8; 2 cols., 2!/2. Published 


bi-monthly. Forms close 15th ‘of ‘odd months. 
paceer Sarees: 15-2. a8 : 
imes age ‘a 4 
) $110.00 $70 $6 40. bo 
6 90.00 





Scale Journal, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 
Est. 1914. Editor: M. W. Pickell. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 71/3x934. Published Ist. Forms 


close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page Wy Page Vg P. 
i $150.00 § 85.00, $45 45 bp 
72.00° 
65.00 36, 00 


12 
Standard red, S50. bleed, $30. 
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and 100% of Heating Specialists in all Industries read and use... 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Shop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
1. H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there I. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
and more efficient processes. 






Win 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1. H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
naces, Ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through I. H. 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using!. H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 19,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, 1. H. is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . . . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder, ‘Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1957”. 


Below is a partial list of the products “Industrial Heating” has suc- 
cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 


sell your products most effectively through “Industrial Heating”. 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING <2 4 good medium for aduentising 0 








How many publications on your list 
can answer these 2 all-important questions? 


1. How many plants they cover use your particular type of product? 
2. How many readers in these plants influence the buying of your product? 


MILL & FACTORY is one publication that can 
give you the answers to both these questions. 


We believe that advertisers of industrial products are 
entitled to demand the same kind of “‘product war- 
ranty” on the publications they use that they give 
their own customers and prospects. M1LL & Factory’s 
Product Use and Reader Buying Influence Study 
was based on 5,641 responses—almost 10% of its 
present plant readership—far beyond the demands 
of a fair research sample. It tells how many MILL & 
Factory plants use products like yours and how 
many Miu & Factory readers influence their pur- 
chase. The study further shows by S.I.C. numbers 
the kinds of plants and occupational groups that par- 
ticipated. Extreme care was taken to ensure accuracy 
of the study by having it conducted and authenti- 
cated by the Ross-Federal Research Corporation. 
Opportunity for overstatement was carefully avoided 
—rather tending toward opportunity for understate- 
ment. 


High Average Buying Influence. 


In this respect it is interesting to note the consist- 
ently high average indication of buying influence 
among respondents, disclosed by the study. This, of 
course, is a direct result of the Franchise-Paid cir- 
‘ culation method used by Mitu & Factory. This 
method ensures that the publication go only to 
readers who have. the power to initiate requisitions, 


to specify, to buy. 


Here’s How It Works. 


Mitt & Factory builds and maintains its circulation 
through 1,724 industrial salesmen who can personally 
identify and enter the subscriptions for the men 
they must sell... who personally cancel the sub- 
scriptions of those who no longer have the power to 
buy ...not at the end of a subscription term of 
three, two, or even one year but with the very next 
issue of Mitt & Factory. 


These 1,724 salesmen are employed by 146 leading 
industrial distributor organizaticns. These salesmen 
identify and sell the men who must be sold on prod- 
ucts like yours, whether you sell direct or through 
distributors. . 


Product 

Use and 

| Reader 
Buying 
Influence 
Study 


For a copv of the study or further information on 
additiona] breakdowns im industry by S. I. C. num- 
bers, on specific products, write, wire or phone your 
nearest Mitt & Factory representative. 


Mill & Factory reaches. the men, 
regardless of title, 
your salesmen must see to sell. 


Mill & Factory 


ol 


a Conover- Mast 
publication 

205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 








he 


